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MONUMENT TO Sill M'ALTER 
SCOTT, EDINBURGH. 

CWb request tlie reader to accept this Engraving 
M an earnest of the spirit of originality which, it is 
liopedf will eharacteriae the Illustratiuns of “Tub 
L iTBAAHY ■WoaiiD." To obtain this interesting 
Tiovelty h as lieen with us, for some weeks past, an 
object of eonoeru: yet, hi the approbation of the 
^UhlliO will be our ample recompense, in this in- 
stance } andf resting upon their Vnarked approval of 
past serviee, wq look with some confidence, for the:r 
countenance of the ftiture.] 

At tine deaili of Sif Waller Fcott, in tlie 
anttbnn of 1832, it wts-s said, j,i eloquent 
lamentation : the gap whicn lie leaven 
in die world is the token of the sj^iace he 
tilled in the Jmmafre of his times. This 
remark tndy bespoke the grief of the fige 
at the fiickciing out of one of its brightest 
lights ; and to peq)etua.te this regret next 
became a snbfect of tmivcrsal interest. 
Foremost in this efhision of respect, stood 
the enlightened people of Edinburgh, the 
native city of 8cott, his chief resideqpe, 
a«,d Bie place of, publication of Ids principal 
\vork.s. A subscription was speedily opened 
for erecting a monument to his memory ; 
and, in November, 1833, a coimnittee of 
the subscribers was app<lint5d to itqiort on 
the most eligible jfhliis and site. This 
committee consisted of Duke of Bnc- 
cleuch, the Kiud of Elgin, the Earl of 
Roselk^ry, Visc,iuni Melville, (rhairmau,) 
Sir William Ray, Sir John S. Forbes, Sir 
John Hay. Sir' George Clerk, Sir T. D. 
Lauder, Sir J. (>. Craig, Thomas Thomp- 
son, Eh(j., William Allan, R.A., George 
Kofbes, Esq., and James Skene, Esq. — 
Having advertised for designs, with th^ 
promise of a lilly guinea prizt* to each of 
the three which should be most ap|>roved 
^of, no fewer than fifty-four were sent in ; 
•of which tiveiity-two were GotWHi struc- 
'tur(*%', eleve i statues, fourteen Grecian 
temples, five pillan', one obelisk, and one 
fountain. Two of the three most snccess- 
ftil design^ were by English architects;^ 
anft.the third proved to be the production 
of an artist named Kemp,4;heu “-unknown^ 
to fame^.’ and recently a journeyman car-* 
penler living in the suburbs of £diu|j|urgh. 
it appeu'^ that be bad been urged to the 
competition by a professional architect, 
who was struck with his, merit; wllhn, 
frith the detail^ of Melrose Abbey in diis 
recollection, (although from a survey of 
thosa beautiful ruins, maj]e some years 
previonsly,) he cotnjjpsed p lofty Gothic 
cross, taking, it is stated, only five days 
to execute the tastefiil Work. Yet, so 
indifferent was he to the result of his 
trial* scarcely .recollected the d*Ay 

S , when he wftB occupied ib takii^g 
of an.aiithiue chimney-piecc in 
r Palace. ' * 

h Edtnbuiigb committee had 


awarded the above prizes, they did iitit 
feel disposed to adopt either of the designs 
for the monument. Additional competi- 
tors were, therefore, iiivite<l, when Mr. 
Kemp re-produced liis design, with consi- 
derable iuqirovcinents, which the commit- 
tee, (with only two dwseutients,) in Iheir 
Tln'rcl Rejiort, dated Febmary 21, 1838, 
recoilimcnded to the subseriberH for adop- 
tion; the majority having previously de- 
cided upon a monument ot Gothic archi- 
tecture combined witli a statm* of Sir 
Walter Scott, as iiio«t consist(‘iit with I he 
genius of that gn*at man. T'hey had 
likewise urged Sir Walter’s own strong 
predilections in favour of Gothic struct art's ; 
ftbr, he is well known to have often 
expressed bis wonder that, in raising mo- 
numents to the memory of illustrious 
Britons, wc should conhne oursel\e- to 
copying tliti? styles of Rtune, (Jrt'ect', and 
Bigypt, to the neglect of tlitit grand and 
more appi'opriate architecture of which our 
forefatlicrs have left us such adinirahh' 
.specimens. 1 1 e has Ix't'ii frequent ly heartl 
to oxjjrcss his conviction, that, in subli- 
mity, no eflbrt (»f art could Mirpass a fine 
Gothic structure; that it vva-i congenial to 
our Country, our clinialc, our feelings, and 
our historical associations; that it could 
strike a chord in mir minds lo which tin' 
imitations of a foreign style, however 
elolKWate, could never approach." * (,Sc- 

ro?u/ Hpp{/r(,) This sinci're admiration of 
the pa,st is truly dc'liglitful, and accords 
with the modesty of Scott, who, to (piote 
his own words, was ‘•Mur mort* vain of 
having been aide to fi\ some share of 
public attention iqM)n the ancic'nt pot'try 
and manners of his country, than .ol' any 
original eflbrts which he had been able to 
make in literature.’' 

Mr, Kemp’s design is ‘‘ an imposing 
structure of 135 feet in height, of heantifiil 
proportions, in strict conformity wnlh the 
purity h^iste and style of A1 el rose Abbey, 
ironf which it is, in all its details, derived.” 
The design wa,s originally made to a scale 
of 180 ft»et high ; Imt the fumN then in 
the hands of the committee were only 
siiifieient to build a iiiodd of it 135 feet in 
height. The estimatettor the first scale 
did not exceed j£81(00, exclusive of the 
statue, which is to cost X2,000. 1'he sum 
subscribed is, W'e believe, .^>7*1180 ^ about 
8, year since the committee agreed to re- 
open the su1wcripti<|u list, hut we are not 

♦ It should here be mentioned, that the Appro- 
priateness of a CKithic^ross had previously been 
suggested by Mr. Britton, F. S. A., in a letter ad- 
dressed by him to the committee at Edinburgh'; 
although theyhaveinot, to tbjNr frioment, recognised 
this'suggestiou. We domot state this in disparage- 
ment of thA originality of the dea(gu b]^Mr. Kemp, 
vrho, from the silence of the commitWe, was not 
of thetabovoVirrumstance 
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aware of thia resolution having be^ car- 
>ried into eflect, 

I’he Engraving will convey a much bet- 
ter idea of the elaborate beauty of Mr, 
Kemp’s design than Verbal detaiL It 
bears a general resemblance to the mOvSt 
important examples of our monumental or 
sepulchral crosses; and, notwithstanding 
its diminished proj^ortions from theoriginal 
intention of the architect, it will be the 
largest (iothic cross in Hritaiii ; and will be 
not only a snperb memorial to tbe genius of 
Scott, but will afford tbe visitor a pani)ra- 

8 lie view of tiie circmnjacent scenci’y from 
lirleeti diflerent galleries, at four easy 
stages from the ground. I'lie ibur principal 
arches beneath the central tower resemble 
those usually beneath the middle tower of 
any cross church ; but, the lancet arches 
in tlie diagonal abutments are ta^en from 
the narrow side aisles of Melrose Abliey ; 
the lower groined roof is the same as one 
com]>artment of the roof of the choir, 
which is still entire : the round pinnacles 
irojecting from ornamental turrets have 
)cen considered anomalous in the design ; 
but, as two of them remain at Melrose, on 
the south and north-w'est cornepj of the 
tower, and have attracted admiration for 
some centuries, Mr. Kemp felt anxious to 
introduce them in his design. The mould- 
ings, capitals of pillars, canopies of niches, 
and pinnacles, are all conijiositions from 
the same tower. 

Beneath the groined rciof already men- 
tioned, is an open chamber for the recep- 
tion of a statue of Scott; which will thus 
occu])y a. conspicuous position, at such a 
height Irom the eye of the sjiectator, that 
its evcelleuce as a work of art, as well as 
its resomhlaiice to the original, may he 
fi Jly ap])reciated. The committee recom- 
mend that the statue should he of marble, 
and executed by Mr. Steele, a rising young 
sculfitor, of Edinlmrgli, wbo has lately 
modelled a beautitiil bust of tlie 
with such success as to promise his ac- 
<iuireraciit of the highest eminence in Ms 
jirofessioii. 

0 The constructive accuracy anji solidity 
of the proposed planVi^mldiug have lieen 
guaranteed by the host nrofessional skill, 
Mr. Burn, the Edinburgh architect, has ex- 
pressed “to great admiration of the ele- 
gance of M? Kemp’s design, its pnrit;^ as 
a Gothic composition, ami more parficu- 
larly of the constructive* skill Exhibited 
throngbout in tbe combination of the 
graceful fcatun^s of that style of architec- 
ture.” Afte^ due consideration, the west 
end of George-str^t.lias he(‘n selected 
as the most eligible site for this highly ’ 
enriched andfdeci^ated structure. Esti- 
mates of its Erection have lietpn received ^ 
^ by the commiftee from five first-rate 


builders ; the inust eminent of whom has 
^ven the lowest estimate, w'hicli is within 
we compass of the present funds ; and to 
do which he is stated to have taken a 
lease of an excellent freestone tpiarjy. 

Onr notice of the Scott Monument would 
be incomplete, did we not advert to the 
acrimonious opposition which has been 
raised to Mr. Kemp’s design by the two dis- 
sentients of the committo ot sixteen gen- 
tlemen. The grounds of ^his objection are, 
tbe obscuritv of tbe eCrchitecrs circum- 
stances, aud^ie plagiarism of liis design. 
The latter he has, we believe, satisfactorily 
refiitf‘d ; and tbe first point has been ably 
^tefended by the Messrs. Chambers, who 
nave published a very interesting narrathis 
• of .tlie persoiml circumstances of the artist, 
whom they hg.ve known for many years ; 
adding their Conviction that “he is en- 
dowed with singular faculties for design, 
and, if he has hitbevto obscure, he 
deserves to l>e so no longer.” * ^ 

The worst consequence oft this opposi- ^ 
tioii has been Uie delay of tl>e erection of 
the monnment ; which, however, has had 
the effect of raisli^ uji champions for 
struggling genius, and , porous assertors 
of the claims of snffermg iiTerit: but for 
such friends, Mr.^Eenip’s design might 
have been left in ohscurity, for “ he him- 
self is almost culpably modest and diffi- 
dent.” Since his presentation ofi, this 
design, Mr. Kemp has executed a set of 
drawings in the hope of their being adopted 
by the public and the (aovcrniueut, for tho 
contemplated renovation or completion of 
Glasgow Cathedral. By the lilierality of 
a liberal patron, these designs ha\'c Mien 
lithograjdied for private circulation : we 
have seen tlicm, and cheeritilly bear testi- 
mony to their accuracy and beauty. 

Geohffy, — Aristotle’s geological theory, 
viz^ that the causes vrhich produc^ geolo- 
gical phenomena are in constant and* 
gri^ual operation, ap])ears to he the most 
consonant to observation of '’any which 
has been nro})oscd. It wa« revived by the 
celeliruted John Ray, whose physl^<1Xe- 
ological discourses have been too much 
ncglccifd by thosc^wlio have written sub- 
seqneiAly ujion geology. ** Tite t/teory of 
Lyell u that of Aristotle and John Hay hfought 
down to the present ^tate of our knowledge* 
— Froiji Dr, Thomson’s prttish Annuaimr 
18^19, to the value of which we cheerfully 
testify. Its title, however, ill bespeuJ^ 
the sterling character of its contents. 

♦ See the Sdinbnrgh Journal, No. SSH. ITiis 
merndfr presents a series of struggles after know- 
ledge, kuch as hut too commonly chequer the course 
of genius even^ this enlightened country. A ^ 
touching pa:^) will be found in the lifis of Dr,, 
Bowditch, related ir»a fdture page of tnh sheet. 
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THE CKOrCH OAK, SLEREY. 

(Abo 7T a mile and a half from the Weyhridife 
Stetion, on the Sonthantpton Hallway, neav the 
village of Addleatone, is a very ancient Oak, which 
used, fomierly, to mark out the boiindury of Wind' 
sor Forest; and, although now fast withering to| de- 
cay, it shews ample remains of having been once the 
monarch of the glade. There is a tradition that 
Wiekliffe preaclied under this ancient tree, and 
some years back it was In^nti&l 1 ed in the piihlir prints 
as a fitting sfiot upon which to erect a monument 
to that religious reformer. The lew remaiinng 
branches are by no jliciUis destitute of foliage ; and 
thougli tbe Bp])ci' i>art of the tree has yielded to the 
more powerful hand of time, yet t^c circumference 
of the trunk, which is still stanffng, plainly indi- 
oates to the spectator the majestic appearance and 
extensive shade Us branche.s iimat formerly have 
afforded. The venerable appearance of this relic of 
the forest has suggested the following stanzas.] • 

Oh ! say, thou drear and lonely tree, 

One wheie a thousand stood, 

W(‘ll might proud tales be told by tlsee, 

I<ast of the solemn wood: 

Dwells there no voice amidst Ihy boughs. 

With leaves vet darkly green ^ 

{Stillness is lomm, and noontide glowh — 

Oh ! say, what hast thou seen 7 

“ I'vo seen^lic forest shadows lie. 

Where men iioav reap the corn ; 

I’ve seen the kingly chose rush by. 

Through the deeji glades at morn. 

Wkth the glance of many ft gallant spear, 

And the wav«Bi^many a plume, 

And the boflnding of an hundred deer, 

It hath lit the wo d)5Hid’s gloom. 

“I’ve seen the knight aud his train riue past, 

• Wi h his banner borne on high ; 

O’er all my leaves there was b^ighlne^s cast. 
From his gleaming panoply. 

’And the pilgi im at my feet hath laid 
His palm branch 'niongst the flowvrs, 

And told his licads, and meekly pr.fyi d, 
Kneeling at vesper hours. 

“ And the merry men of wild and glen, 

In the green array they wore, 

11,1 ve Tevell’d here, with the red wine cheer, 

Aud the forest songs of yore. 

And th» minstrel, rehling in my shade,. 

Hath made the forest ring ♦ 

With the lordly tales of high crusade, 

Once loved by cliief and king. 

“ But now the noble forin.s are gone, 

That alked the earth of old ; 

The^oft wind hath a mournful lone, • 
The sunny light looks cold. 

There is no glory left igs now, 

Like tlvB glory of the dead : • 

1 would that where they slumber low 
1^ latest leaves v>erc sin d.” • 


LETTER i’KOM ‘»A FRlExl^.” 

(To the Editor of the Literary H'arld.) 

^ Oakgljde, Marcii 5th, 1859. 

It wa« with* great ill arm and roirow 
that I recidved, the other day, a Prospectus 
of your new Periodical, which my booh' 
seller had slipped into .my new iium1>er of 
the GmtlemwCs Magazine^ in hope of 
getting my name as a subscril^r. l«have 
Written off to you dirctcUy, and trust my 
endeavour to turn yon from «uch an un- 
•dertakingttwill be sacces.sfti][« 


We do not want any more literature : — 
we arc getting too learned, .sir ; headlong, 
daiigt'ronsly learned ; and, what is worse 
than all, is, that my greatest favc»urites, 
they whom 1 had marked out for tlieir wit, 
and cherished for their superiority of tiilent, 
have l)een the very’ first to adopt the 

and the most eager to uiidennine 
my theories and ainuliiliite my opinions. 
Thera is Miss Rose Myrtle, sister to a vtTy 
channiiig woman yon have heard about, 
and the jiretliest girl, too, in our village: 
she has tnrneil botanist, forsooth, and if I 
present her with a Forget me not,” a 
flower f consider, of all others, the jiiofft 
proper to be presented a latly, slie 
begins to exaimue the pistil and .shaincii.s; 
and when I tell her, in a neat im]m>iii)>tii, 
that it is an emblem of love, and conse- 
crated h) the tenderest ennitions of the 
heart, .she produces a little kicksluiw book, 
hound in green silk, with gilt edges, and, 
after some .searching, .sln‘ (l(*cUires it i.s a 
Ventnndria Moitugya 'm ; and immediately 
enters into a long dispute about the ue<*- 
tarium and the corolla, the recejitaculnm, 
and the iiericarpiuin. 

Her cou.siu Mary is a conftrmorl miner- 
alogist, and pu'4zles you hy calling the 
most common things by tin* most uncom- 
mon names. Jf you admire her diamond 
ring, or jiearl neckhice, .<bc assures you 
that the one is nothing hut a lat of cry.s- 
iallizt^d charcoal, and tlu' o her rndther 
more nor le.ss than the wen oi’ a certain 
kind of oy.stor ! 'I'hese things are too had, 
Mr. Editor: they are subversive of our 
most pleasurable f(*elings, and inimical to 
all poetical eonct'ption ; they arc* generally 
n.sele.s.s, fre<piently injurious, always im- 
pertinent, and often di.sgiLsting. 

In niy younger day.s, sir, tliere was not 

0 more gallant man than I in the imiver.se ; 
and the melting verses I wrote, and the 
civil speeches I made, were cojiied )>y the 
he^iiflt for injle.s round. Hut now, alas ! 
file age of civility is jiast ; and though J 
.see beautiful forms rising arfaind nu*, and 
fo<*l beautiftil thoughts glowing within me, 

1 am obliged to admire the one in silence, 
and snT)pre.ss the o^eyin sorrow; for I cau- 
uot call Rose \xs\Jlm:andria Monogynia^ nor 
assure the iovelj^ Mary that her beautiful 
eyes are lumjis of levigated charcoal. There 
are the languages, too. PoflhiT*rly it was 
deemed suflicicut if a lady could .speak 
good Enjl^lisli giftmuiar, interlarded with a 
few *^pardoniiez woLv” and “yc vous remer^ 
ries; " but now, by Jove, she must warble 
Italian andjahlier Hcnnan, <)r else she will 
he set down for an imjediluvfan. All our 

• sweet Euglfsh ballftas are ipiite forgotten 
in parties no^, for dgverjfliody tries to 
sing Italian: and the besj| of the joke 

•is, that tlujfc are not two%mt of twenty of, 
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these vocalists who know what they are 
singiiijyr about. Nay, their very motlier- 
loTijriie has not escaped the cotita^iou; 
aiitl I have known the ])Tomiuciati<ni of a 
plain word clmn^^e as frc<pieiiily os the 
fashion of a lady’s sleeve. 

I’heii, there are the’alhnnis, those rat- 
tra}»s of the drawiiiff-rooin, ‘‘ full of wjse 
saws and modern instances,’’ (and, in the 
instances that Iiave come before iny notice, 

1 never saw anythin;? wise yet,) wliich no 
ffentleinan dares even ])ecp into without 
being in danger of paying a visit to his 
eminence Mount Parnassus. Oh ! those 
fight }>ink, and light green, and light blue, 
and bnfi*, and lea-coloured pages, and their 
enihellishnnients : their blue butterflies and 
orientally - tinted birds: their eccentric 
shells, and more eccentric sea-weeds : their 
shilling Hyron heanties, and thejr half-a- 
erown “ l'’'lowei*s of Loveliness.” Live me 
the good old-fashioned scra]i-hook, with a 
jiortrait of Lord Howe stuck on the top of 
tlie page, and all the most jiopnlar jests of 
the last half century, cut out of some him- 
dreds of comical corners, lying around him ; 
together with accounts of the murder of 
Mr. Steele, the accidents at the execution 
of Haggerty and Holloway, the jubilee 
and temple* in the Park, and a thousand 
other diverting matters. Yon might read 
and relied for hours there: hut to seok 
reason or ndlection in the crowquill poetry 
of a gilt album is as sheer madness as to 
attempt to boil water without making 
steam. 

Talking of steam, what is it now that is 
not done by its aid ? We shoot, and cook, 
and weave, and travel, all by a little hot 
water ; nay, 1 hear there is about to l»e a 
railroad formed to our autipodes, and when 
f asked a scientific neiglihour how the 
diilicnlty was to he obviated of going into 
it feet foremost, and, of course, coining 
out teet first, he said it was of no conse- 
f|neuce, as we should travel so 
shonld not know whether we were on our 
heads or feet. And then the railways ; — 
wliy, it is dreadful to think of being wdiirled 
nlong upon them. How much better is 
^he old-fashiou(‘d Vtage-coach* and four 
horses, driving briskly cdung a good liard 
tnriipike-road, than flymg like a rocket 
along t wo p ieces of iron. Imagine being 
in the eSrriage next the tender, and the 
engine bursting, and your finding yourself 
in the train going up ^ilollt ftistead of 
down to IJirmingham. Ah ! Mr. EdRor, all 
these dangers will be found out in time, 
and then people will see I am right. The 
pitch of learning ^t which ^everybody i.s 
;wTiving is dreadful ; •all to give people a 
smattering of id^s that^is woT.se Uian — : 
hut I won 'I an on. Peopje call me ^ 


fniemloiis old man ; but I do n6t care. All 
the age is the same ; and to sa.ve it Ironi 
total ruin and destruction is the wish of, 
Your's very truly, 

Roolr Olucastlk. 

P. S.— I cannot get a goose-quill or a 
sheet of common foolscap all over the 
village ; so I ha, re uTitten this epistle 
npun hydro-pneumatic paper, with anti- , 
corrosive linqiidum ink, ,and a poly-chro- 
nographicplatino-/4incoi(i pen, which seems 
to he a diincii^t name for steel. 

SONNET 

To a C/mnticlcert who disturbed my slumber, aftrf 
• a slrrplrss night. 

Fkveheu and languid with consuming pain, 

Sadly J pash'd tlic lingering hours of lught ; 

Nor till the morning dawned with doubtful hgbt 
Sleep, long invoked, came with his shadowy tram. 
But scarce his power had calmed my throbbing brain, 
And soothed with visions g^|jny troubled sprite, 
Thao slumber and gay dream" were ptit to flight, 
Thou feather’d fiend ! by lliy discordant strain. 

For this, if prayer can move the faR‘s, short ease 
Shalt ihou enjoy, and stern shall be Thy doom • 
Thy screaming throat the wily fox shall squeeze, 
And bear thee captive through nocturnal gloom : 
Or red-armed cook, 'kitlaiiron grasp shall seize, 

'J’wist tliy proud neck and "Mid piy gaudy plume. 

K. A. Davenpoht. 

PRESERVATIOaV of NATIONi?L 

MONUMENTS. 

Ni’Mimors fine specimens of the Mkill 
and taste of our forefathers are scattered 
oviu* England, which are, in some casois, 
disfigured and destroyed in character by 
the ill-directed efforts made by parish au- 
thorities for their jircservatibu ; and, in 
others, are fast hastening to decay, through 
neglect, or Jack of fiinds for their repair. 
Several of the English cathedrals, those 
noble monuments of intelligence, are in 
such a dilapidated state, that their restor- 
ation cannot Im? expected, except through 
sj»ecia,l interference : and in soitBe of tlip 
remoter counties, many works of the Nm- 
iiMiii architects, liMlowed by interesting 
associations, and intrinsically valuable as 
links inHhe great chain of English v(ustory, 
m»w serve but as “stone quarried above 
groni^, ’ whefice the neighbouring iuliahi- 
taut-^draw matc?rials for., their immediate 
want*. * 

Over those interesting remains, wliich 
mark out phiiiily^he state of art at pafti- 
cnlar epochs which Are the imjiress, the 
liund-writing, if we may so speak, of past 
generations.; — there is no generally con- 
troling power to regulate the treatment 
tliey shaU receive, nor have * we, in 
maAy instances, any record even of their 
existence. Jt is much to he desired, that 
means should he adopted, before it be 
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1 aieAo obtain an authentic account of all the 
ancient buildings in England, and of their 
present state ; and tliatsuch stops be taken 
as might lead to their restoration, if prac- 
ticable ; or, at all events, to the protection 
of tliem from further injury. Public opinion - 
in regard to these matters, is, fortunately, 
very different iniw from wliat it was fifty 
years ago ; and it is iiot'too much, to ex- 
pect that some such proceeding as we have 
suggested will sptwedily be called for. 

A first stfep towards this seems already 
to have been taken. , At a rcffient meeting 
of the “ Society for ohtainiifg tree access 
tor the people to national monuments,” 
Mr. (J. (Godwin proposed, that the objects 
of tlie Society should be extended to the* 
prenervafion of works of art ; instancing, 
as we have done, the field which was open, 
and alluding to what had Injcn achieved in 
France, where a commission had been in- 
stituted by the Cji)j^cTunieut for the express 
jiuTTWJse. Mr. Hume, however, who was 
<in tiie chair, |tated that he did not think 
the desired end could be attained here, 
through any other mearis than a (Jovern- 
ment commission also, and that he had* 
actually adc^pted suclf pfoliminary mea- 
sures as were^nefesary to bring the same 
under tlie considerati^yii of Parliament. 
This is so interesting a subject, lliat we 
shall^probably, recur to it, and j)oiut out 
a course which we think might lie pursued 
with, succe.ss. Sorry shall we bo if the 
matter is now allowed to rest. It is ii» the 
architectural works of a j>eople that many 
•points of their history may he most readily 
traced ; and in allowing any one of them 
to perish we lose an item of information, 
the value of which, at one time or another, 
is SI, JO to to 1>e discovered, llcsldes, too, 
they lutve served, and will servf, as guides 
and models, and should farther act as in- 
centives to improvement ; unquestionably, 
the saperstrncture of to-day rests upon 
tlie fuiiTi^tions laid days Wore : — ^ 

*• “ Past a«d future arc the wings, 

On whose support, havsfioniousiy conjoin’d, 
Moves tlie great spirit of liUTnan knowledge” 
Stimulator. 

[The Mhject here alluded to, we have'reason to 
tielicve, ifi in a fair way of being carried into effect ; 
aa we know that a plan is prei)f(ring, whiclt will 
probably secure the sanction ayd influence m such 
autiiority as can oiKy accomplish so important an 
object.— i'df/or.f 

THE PAlNJER-fe TEARS. 

(Prom the Latin of Vincent Houme.J 

Apkllxb, his lov’d infant child. 

By death’s cold grasp untimely riven, 

, Beheld,— and lo ! while yet It smiled 
' And scarce had m ing’d its flight tosheaven. 
Parental) tenderness opposing, »■ 

. >8tnick\v1th th’ image nf the dead,— 

Commands fhe cherub form reposifig, 

^ To be bcllgfe hitn decent laid. 


Straightway the pencil's powers apj/ear, 

Drawn out at his expert command 
“ These sorrows o'er thy early hier 
Accept at thy fond father’s hand,” — 

He cried : — thus while 'twas his to close 
The eyes of his most favourite son, 

Their image on the canvas glows, 

Por memory stiJl lo jgaze upon. 

The forehead bland, the auburn hair, 

^The lips stiil ruddy, own’d the art 
With which a painter’s faithful care 
Had shadon *d forth each mournful part. 
Parent, proceed/ the w'ork’s not done ; 

'fliy griefs not yet have had full play, 

The smile those rui)y lips ujMm, 

The charm on those sweet cheeks — portray, 
'Tis done j those graces are transferred, — 

The airs that please, the smiles that soothe 
With loveIines8~and, in a word. 

With all the “purple light of youth.” 

Painter, desist thy woe to tell, — 

No more the magic touch impart : 

That portrait and thy fame shall dwell 
With us, till time itself depart, 

In doubt#whose claims to praise excel 
The father^ s love, or painter' » art. 

F. G. (D.) 

OBSEKVANDA. 

{From a Correspondent ) 

LORD BYRON. 

During the residence of this celcdirated 
personage in Italy, a clerk was sent from 
the office of Mes.sr.s. Vizard and (''o., of 
Lincoln's Inn, to jirocure hi.s signature 
to a legal in.stnimeut. On arriving at 
Venice, the clerk sent a message to hi.'i 
lordship, who appointed to receive him on 
the following morning. Each party was 
nuiictnal to the ininiile. The noble poet 
had arrayed himself with the mo.«it studious 
care ; and on the opening of the door of 
his apartment, it was evident that he had 
placed himself in what he cou.sidered a 
becoming posture. His right arm w'as <li,s- 
playcd over the hack of a sphuidid couch, 
and his head was gently supported by the 
fingers of his left hand. He ho wed slightly 
as hi^sitor approached him, and apjieiiTod 
ajpe^nus that hisrecumhent attitude should 
remain for a time undisturbed ; for his lord- 
ship had placed his limbs and body upon 
the couch with as much precision as he 
had disposgd his arms. Afrer the -signing 
of the deed, the nohlrl^rd condescended to 
make a few inqu^es upon the politics of 
England, in ^he most exquisite tone of a 
finished dandy. Some refreshipppt, which 
was brought in, afforded the mes.senger an 
minute observation. 
Mi.s lordslnp's hmr had been curled, and 
parted on the forehead with the most effe- 
minate exactness ; the collar of his shirt 
had been thrown hack, so that pot only the 
throat but a^conside^de portion of hi.s 
lto.som wa.s expojjgd to view, though par- 
tially concealed by somefecifnl ornament 
Ijfmnd the neck. His waistc^alwa.s formed 
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nf very costly velvet, whilst a superb sur- 
lout onvelojied his Ic^fs with ap^rent 
carclesstiCHs. It is to be rcjpretted that so 
j»reat a mind as that of llyron could derive 
satisfaction from things so trivial and uu- 
importnut, but much more that it was 
liable to lie disfnrbefl*by a recollection of 
personal imperfections. Truth, howe^r, 
makes it necessary to record, that, upoif an 
accidental giftnee being directed by the 
visitor to his lordship’s foot, the smile that 
had played uj)on the visage of the illustrious 

1 )oet became suddeuly converted to a frown, 
lis whole body appeared discomposed — 
Ins lone of afiected suavity became harsh 
and im]>erious, and he called to an attend- 
ant to open* the door with a peevishness 
seldom exhibited evon by tbe most irritable. 

COnNS A19D BUNIONS. 

Terforated pieeea of leal her Imve lately 
been sold fur corns, so as to hinder pressure 
on the ]»art diseased. Nothing, however, 
will ]>Tevent leather from liecoming hard 
aftiT a few days’ wear, particularly when 
the corns are at the botttun of the foot, and 
tin* ])a,tient is consequently obliged to re- 
new th(» ] duster continually, which is often 
attended with inconvenience. A gentleman 
ha,s lately a])p1ied a slice of Indian rubber 
with similar j)erforations, the elasticity of 
wliich allows of its remaining in its origi- 
nal fonn. Tie recommends this discovery 
to the n(»ticc of the public in general, and 
jiarticularly to those who ore professionally 
engaged in the ullcviatioii of this painful 
disease. 

LAW, riiYSIC, ANO PIVINITY. 

Of the three learned professions, divi- 
nity claims Tillotson, Swift, Young, Paley, 
fmd Sterne. Ihe medical deportment 
boasts of J.ocke, Smollett, (loldsmitb, Ro- 
bertson, Akeiiside, Cartli, Armstrong and 
lV<dcot; — whilst law records the names 
of leinple, Ifacon, Ulacksioiie. Fielding, 
Jones, Scott, (Iray, Cowper, and 

ANTIQUITIES. ^ 

The Frcmcli liave very little taste for 
antiquities : and, ])crhaps, tliere is nothing 
^'hicli the French regard witl^more sur- 
prise in their EiiJJ^iSi visitors than the 
eagerness with which picy inquire after 
mins, and the pleasure they Aiiice in sur- 
veying Uuyin. This disposition of our 
couutrjuneu is rather a,t variance with 
their money-getting habits, but As consist- 
ent with tiieir poetic taste, and ijiay be 
attributed to their morbid temperament, 

JOHN HOOLE, 

The Irr.fislator of Tassa and Ariosto 
was subject to near'Ctbss of vwion. He had 
a great pantiali^ for tile drama, and, in 
his youngei| days, would frequently strut 
his hour npn# the stage af an nmateiHr 


theatre In Lincoln ’tt Inn Fields. Upon 
one of these occasions, whilsjc performing 
the (Jhosi, in Hamlet, Mr. Hoole wan- 
dert‘d, incautiously, loo far from tlie trap- 
door fhrough which he hud emerged from 
the nether world, and by which it was his 
duty to descend. In this dilemma, he groped 
about, hoping to distinguish the ap<^ure, 
whilst the audience,' who were ignorant 
why the (Ihost remained so long in the 
upper regions after the crowing of the 
cock, expected him to favour them with a 
second edititf^ of that celebrated scone. — 
It was &p}>arent, from the lijis of the 
Ghost, that he was holding converse with 
some one l>ehind the wings. He at length 
•became irritated— alas ! poor Ghost ! — and 
ejaculated, in tone.^ sufficiently audible, 
“ I tell you I can't find it.” The laughter 
which ensued may be imagined. The 
(Riost (which, if it had been a sensible 
one, would have walke^^,) liccamc more 
and more discomposed, until its ]>crturbcd 
spirit was placed, by «omg of tbe byp-<r 
slanders, on the trap-door, after which it 
descended, with all due solemnity, amid 
roars of laughter. 

ANOMALIES. 

It is said that ^more than half of the 
Inniskillen Dragoons are Englishmen, and 
that more than half of the Scotch preys 
are Irishmen. 

ENGLISH COMEDIES. 

Difference of taste makes it difticult, (if 
not impossible,) to say which is the best 
comedy iu the English language. Many 
arcof opinion that three more particnlarly 
dispute the pul in — namelv, SAr S/aojig to 
Conr/upr^** “ The St'hoof for SrawloJ,'' and 
‘‘ The Jfeiress.'* Of those three beautiful 
production^ it is remarkable that the 
authors were nil natives of Ireland. It 
must, however, be acknowledged that 
some persons prefer “ 'The ('onsciovs Lovers'* 
to “ Stoops to Conpter,** 

IRELAND. 

• The English in general know about as 
much of the iulcrior of Ireland as of the 
inlcrior*of Africa. The peasantry are by 
no means so iterant as is snppos<!ld. The 
childt&n are mstructed with considerably 
mor(|,carc than ^Udrcn<4>f the same class < 
in England. In the poorest parts of the 
county of Cork, they read and write more 
fluently than thc^sliildren of the pea.sa^ta 
in Hertfordshire, ^n I sfime parts of i^nrrey ; 
they are occasionally tanglit algebra and 
the mathematics; and, iu the county oi 
Kerry, they have frequently a knowledge 
of Latin, ki addition to English and Gaelic. 

SINGULAR TENURE. 

The coiifiitions upon which many of 
fhe families in England hol^ their p^^-^ - 
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are very curious. 7'he Wuriietord 
family hold the manoT of Shryveuhain, in 
Wiltshire, upon the terms of j)resf‘iitins:to 
the kinj? two white capons in rase he 
ahould pass over a certain hill upon the 
estate. The j^rant liears date I Ric. If. 
and expresses the tenure of .lohannes de 


Warnford and his desceudfuits, per ser- 
vicium quod (piotiescunque Rex itineruri 
plncuerii su])er Monteui ae Fowyar’s myll, 
quod tunc dt)iumus illumni terra rum veniet 
eoram Re^e el oflcret ei duos iilhos f ’/Jipoues 
quos alii vocaut Hehats," 



LIFE AND CHARACTER OF NATHA- 
NIEL BOWDITCll. 

BY 1HE IlEV. ALEXAMIEK YOrNO. 

* *[Wjb have much gratillcation in fepriiiting this 
, interesting sketch from a recent Number of Ihro- 
fessor Silliinau's American Journal, Our limits 
compel us to abridge the original one-third; in 
which task, however, we have omitted only such 
t passage:; as appear least important to the reader on 
. this side of the Atlantic. It is, certaiiiy, one of the 
most fascinating pieces of biographical writing that 
has ever fallen under our notice, its points of 
personal history are so artles.sly narrated, and its 
estimate of character is so nicely drawn, that not a 
word need he said in its praise. And, if it lack tlie 
eyergy anc^olish of the eloye, (a species, of comi<?»- 
sition rarely seen in tliis country, save in scientific 
journals,) it surpasses every f^icciiuen that we ha^ 
seen of late in 4ionest eloquence and straight-for- 
ward, characteristic truth. Tlier'e is no attempt at 
line, laboured writing, for bujierficialify would 
ill portray the character of fiiicli a mind as that of 
flathaniel Bowditch — a venerable stock of the 
nobility of genius— a true patriot in mind anUheart 
• — not shining in tlisk noisy brawl of politic^ but 
rejoicing ju the Iftmour of his country, as it were in 
laying the corner-stone of her fanic, liy a course of 
philosophical labours, such m have rarely lieen 
attempted, much less accomplished, by a single 
mind. Add to this— Blfwditclf was ^‘the arctiUect 
of hia own fortune,’' and, tl^orcfore, belongs to a 
class whose example can scarcely be too highly 
rated in its influence upon the improvement and 
happinMS of nuinkind. j 

Nath^i#) Bowditch wtis borriatSalgm, 
in CommonwfHilth of Masaachuaettfl, 
onite 26th day of March, 1776, Ho wa-^ 
ftiuvth bf Habakkuk and Mary 


Ingerwoll Bowditch. His ancestors, for 
three ffeueratioiis, Imd been Mliipmasters, 
and his father, tin retirini? from that 
periltms mode of hard industry, carried on 
Ihe trade of a cooper, by whicb lie gained 
a scanty and precarious .subsistence for a 
family of seven children. 

' I had a curiosity to trace up the life of 
wonderful man, if possible, to his 
childhood, to ascertain his early character 
and powers, and the influeiice.s niuler 
which his heart and mind had been formed. 
Accordingly, ou a recent visit to Salem, J 
tool^^imalk, of some two or three miles, 
to^see a house where he used to .say tliat 
he and his mother had lived when he wa.s 
as yet hardly advanced beyond infancy. 
My walk brought me among the plcasaut 
funn-hous(ft of a retired huiulct in Essci?* 


county; and I fuun 9 tiic plain two-story 
house, • witl^ but Iwo small rooms in it, 
where he dwelt with his mother; and 1 
saw the chamber-window whrtP he said 
she used to sit and shew him ‘the new 
moon withithe ol(4 moon in her arm,’ and, 
with thtfj poetical superstition of a sailor’s 
wife, jingle the silver in her pocket tiiat 
her husband might have good luck, and 
she good tidings from him, filr ofl* npun 
the sea. I entered tifill; house and two 

• This bouse Ik in Dan vers, Hncar {lie junction nf 
heveral roads, giis side of the Deiiv farm. See 
wbod cut. • 
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otlicrM ill the vicinity, and found three 
awed women who knew her well, and 
remeinliered her wonderful hoy, I MUt 
down hy tlieir firONides and listened with 
^iriMHly ear to Ihe story, which thf'y gladly 
told ine, of that remarkable child, reinark- 
ahle for his early goodnt^ss as well as fur 
his early greatness. Their words, uttei^fd 
in the plain, hearty English of the yeo- 
manry of NewThiglund, 1 took down from 
their lips, and now give them without any 
alteration or iinproYeincut wliatcver. 

The first one 1 interrogated saul that 
•Nat was a likely, elewer, thoughtful lioy. 
I?earning came natural to him; and his 
mother used to say that he would make 
something or nothing.' 1 asked her whe- 
ther she had ever heard what became of 
him. ‘Oyes,’ she replied, ‘he became a 
great man, and wont to Hostoii, imd had a 
inighiy deal of lenrniiig.’ ‘What kind 
of learning?’ 1 asked. ‘Why,’ she an- 
swered, ‘I believe he was a jiilot, and 
knew how to steer all the vessels.’ This 
evidently was her simple and confused 
idea of The Vrm'tlcal Navif^atvr (oue of 
Bowd itch’s most popular works). 

'I’he second old lady stated that * Nat 
went to school to her aunt, in the revoln- 
tionnry war, in the house where we were 
then sitting, when he was about three 
years old, and that she took mightily to 
)iim, and that he was the best scholar she 
ever had. He learnt amazing fast, for his 
mind was fully given to it. He did not 
seem like other children ; he seemed bet- 
ter. His mother was a beautiful, nice 
woman.’ 

1’lie third old lady said that ‘Nat was 
a little, still creature; and his mother a 
mighty free, good-natured woman. She 
used to say, ‘ Who should n't be cbeerly if 
a Christian should n't ? ’ Her children 
took after her, and she had a jiarticular 
way of guarding them against evil.’ 

These I testify to be their very 
as 1 jKmoilled llieni down at the time: 
And they shew, I think, very clearly, the 
influence of the mftther’s mind and heart 
n^n the character of her wjn. Of that 
pother, ill after lifi?| ^id to its*close, he 
often sj>oke in terms dP the highest admi- 
ration and tlio Ktrouge^A aflhctiou, and 
in liis earnest manner would say — ‘ My 
mother Id'Phd me — idolized inc^ — wor- 
shipped me.’ 

After leaving the daiAo’s scAool, the 
only other instruction he ever reCeived 
was obtained at the schools of his native 
tnwn, which were wholly inadequate to 
turnish even the grojq^dwork mid elements 
of a respectable eduction. T have heard* 
it stated, ongtlie ^ntliority of one of his 
Nchoolfellowsl that the only bpok in their^ 
• ^chool was a. dictionary, which belonged 


to the master, who gave out the words 
from it to be sj>elt by the boys. I ha\^ 
likewise been told by one who lived in 
Salem at the time, that the master of this 
school, a person of violent tciiii»er, gave 
young Bovvditch, when he was about five 
or six years old, a very difficult sum in 
arithmetic to perform. His scholar went 
to his desk, and soon afterwards brought 
up his slate with the question solved. The 
master, surprised at the suddenness of his 
return, askc<yiim who had htieii doing the 
sum for him ; and on aYiswering ** Nobody — 

I did it myself,’ he gave him a severe 
chastisement for not believing it 

j^OMsible that he could, of himself, w'ithout 
any assistance, perform so difficult ii 
question. 

But the advantages of school, such us 
they wen', he was obliged to forego at tlie 
early age of ten years, *liis poverty and 
not his will consenting,* AHat lie might go 
into his father’s shop and help to support « 
the family. He was soon, liAvevcr, trans- 
ferred as an apprentice to a ship-chandler, 
and afterwards Ixjcame a clerk in a large 
establishment of*thQ same kind, where he 
continued until he went to sea. It was 
whilst he was an mipfeutice* in the ship- 
chandler’s shop tnut he first manifested 
that strong bent, or what is comnumly 
called an original genius, for mathematical 
imrsuits. Every moment that he could 
snatch from the counter was given to 'the 
slate. An old gentleman, who used fre- 
quently to visit the shop, said to his wife; 
one day, on returning home, ^ 1 never go 
into that shop but 1 sec that boy ciphering 
and figuring away on his slate, as if his 
very life dtqiendcd iijion it ; and if he goes 
on at tills ri|jte, as he has liegim, 1 should 
not at all wonder if, at last, in the course 
of time, he should get to be an alrnaiiac- 
niaker!’ — this being, in his view, the 
summit of mathematical attainment. The 
expectation was speedily fulfille(^ for im 
the year 1788, when he was only fifteen 
ye«.rs old, he actuAly made u-n almanac 
for the year 1790? containing all the usual 
tables, dlilculatious of the eclipses and 
other phenomena, and even the custhnmry 
prediclkms of fhe weather. I'hc original 
manuscript is stilPin the possession of his 
family. • • 

lie sailed on his first voyage, on the 
11th of January, 1795, at the age of twentj^- 
two, in the capacity of Captain's clerk, on 
board the ship Henry, of Salem. The 
ship sailed for the Isle of Bourbon, and 
returned home after an absence of exactly 
one year. • 

lift second voyage w^as made as super- 
cargo, on boa^d the ship Astrsea., of Salem, 
belonging to the same owner, and com- 
manded by the spine captain. •I'he vessel^ 
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Hailed in March, 17^6, to Lisbon, touched 
at Madeira, and then proceeded to Manilla, 
and arrived at Salem in May, 1707, after 
an absence of fourteen inontlw. 

At Madeira, the captain and super- 
cargo were very politely received by Mr. 
Pintard, the American consul there, to 
whose house the ship was consigned, and 
were frequently invited to dine with his 
family. Mrs. Pintard had heard from 
another American ship-master that the 
young supercargo was ‘ a great calculator,’ 
and she felt a curiosity to his ca{>a- 
cities. Accordingly, she said to him one 
day at dinner, ‘ Mr. Bowditch, I have a 
question which I should like to have you 
answer. Some years since,’ naming the 
time, ‘ I received a legacy in Ireland. The 
money was there invested, and remained 
some time on interest; the amount was 
subsequently remitted to England, where 
the interest lili^ise accumulated; and 
lately the whole amount has been remitted 
^ to me here. HThat sum ought I to receive ? ' 
She of course mentioned the precise dates 
of the several remittances, as she went 
along. Mr. Bowditch laid down his knife 
and fork, said it was'a little difficult, on 
account of ^he difference of currency 
and the number of thif remittances ; biit 
squco/iing the tips of his fingers, he said, 
in aoout two minutes, ‘The sum you 
should receive is 15^. 6^'/.’ ‘Well, 

Mr, Clerk,' said Mrs. Pintard to the head 
clerk of the house, an elderly j)ersSon, who 
was esteemed a very skilful accountant, 
‘ ‘ you have been figuring it out for me on 
paper; has be got it right?’ ‘.Yes, ma- 
dam.’ said the clerk, taking liis long cal- 
culation out of his pocket, he has got it 
exactly. And I venture to say^^ that there 
is not another man on the iidand that can 
do it in two hours.' 

Ill August, 1798, be saiU^d in the same 
ship with Ca])t. Prince, on his third voyage, 
to Cadiiw, thence to the Mediterranean, 
foaded at Alicaut, and arrived at Salem in 
April, 179JL. 

On the voyage from Cadiz to Alicant, 
they . were, chased by a French privateer, 
and hirving a strong armament of nineteen 
guns, they prepared for action. post 

, assigned to Bo^^^itch was the cabin^ and 
las duty wa* to hand the powder^ujmn 
deck. In the midst of the preparations 
fof the engagement, Captain Prince had a 
curiosity to look isato the cabin, and see 
whether , all things were going on right 
there ; and, to his astonishment, he found 
Bowditch calmly sitting, at tlie table, with 
his slate and pencil, and figuring away, as 
usual. The thing was .so ludicrous, «that 
(!)antain Prineg burst out laughing, and 
said^ , ‘ Well, Mr. Bowditch, can you be 
’Tffmldng ysTKir will now : ’ , ‘ Yes,’ was his 


good-natured reply. After thi.s affair, (the 
French privateer having hauled off without 
molesting them), the supercargo recpiested 
to be stationed at one of the guns, and his 
request was granted. Captain Prince tes- 
tifies, that in all cases of danger, be mani- 
fested gtegt ftrmnesS} and presence of mind. 

The fbusHh and last voyage which they 
made together, was in the same ship from 
Boston to Batavia and Manilla. They 
sailed in August, 1799, and returned home 
in Septeml>er, 1800. 

On their arrival at Manilla, a Scotch- 
man, by the name of Mni-ray, asked Capt. 
Prince how he contrived to find the way 
there, through such a long, perplexing, 
and dangerous navigation, and in the face 
of the north-east monsoon, by mere dead 
reckoning, without the use of luiiars,— it 
being a common notion at that time, that 
the Americans knew nothing about work- 
ing lunar observations. Captain Prince 
told him that he had a crew of twelve men, 
every one of whom conld take and work a 
lunar observation as vcell, for all jn-actical 
purposes, as Sir Isaac Newton huiistdf, 
W'ere he alive. Murray was perfectly as- 
tounded at this, and u.^ually w'ent down 
to the landing-place, one Sunday moniiiig, 
to see this kfiowhiff crew^ come ashore. 

Mr. Bowditch was present at this coii- 
versatiou, and as Captain Prince says, sat 
‘ as modest as a maid,’ said not a word, 
but held his slate-pencil in his mouth. 
Another person on the island, a broker, 
by the name of Kean, who was prosciil, 
said to Murray, ‘ If yon knew as much us 
I do about that ship Astnva, you wouldn’t 
talk quite so glib.’ ‘Why not? whut do 
you know about her ?’ ‘ Why, sir, I know 
that there is more knowledge of naviga- 
tion on board that ship than there ever 
was in all the vessels that ever floated in 
Manilla Bay.” 

The knowledge which the.se common 
sai].oi^ had acquired of navigation, had 
li^en imparted to them by the kindness of 
Mr. Bowditch. Captain Prince relates 
tliat one day the supercargo said to him, 
‘ Come, Captain, let us go forward ai d 
see what •the sailor.st'MTe talking abou^, 
under the lee of fee long-boat.’ They 
went foTwaiil, acdirdlngly, and the Captain 
was surprised to find the sailors, instead 
of spinning their long yamfl^^^carneslly 
engaged with book, slate and pencil, and 
discussliif^ the ligii matters of tangents 
a.nd seeauts, altitudes, dip, and refraction. 
Two of them, in particular, were very 
zealously disputing, one of them calling 
out to the otoer, ‘ WeU, Jack, what have 
you got?’ ^I’ve gifPihe «mc,’ was the 
answer. ‘But that anJJ rig’i<t,’ said the 
other. ‘/ sti^ it is the 

(To be eontinueir ) 
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MOCHA COFFEE. 

Tu£ following new and interofiting details 
are condensed from Mr. Cnittenden's 
Notes on Lis recent journey from Mokha 
(Moclin) to San’a, in Arabia. 

The coffee-plant is usually found grow- 
ing on the side of a valley or other shel- 
tered situation, the soil which haa bden 
gradually washed down from the sur- 
rounding heights being that which forms 
its support. I'liis is afforded by the decom- 
position of a kind of clay-stoue, slightly 
porjihyritic, which occui’s irregularly ^s- 
]^osed in company with a kind of trap- 
rock, among which basalt is foimd to pre- 
dominate. The clay-stone is only found in 
the more elevated districts, but the detri- 
tus finds a ready way into the lower tract 
by the numerous and steep gorges that 
are visible in various directions. • As it is 
thrown up on one side of the valley, it is 
there carefully protected by stone walls, 
so as to ju’esent the appearance of ter- 
races. The plant requires a moist soil, 
though much rain is not desirable. It is 
always found growing im.the greatest lux- 
uriance when there is a spring in its vici- 
nity; for, ill those plantations where 
wat(*r is scarce, the plant appears dry 
and withered. The fig, plantain, orange, 
citron, and indigo, may sometimes be found 
growing among the cuflee. A stream of 
water from a neighbouring spring is drawn 
up through the garden, and the roots of 
each plant arc regularly watered every 
moiTiing and evening. The plant is said 
to live six years ; tlirce of which ai’e re- 
(piisite for bringing the tree to perfection, 
tor three it bears, and then dies and is 
rooted up. The beau is gathered twice a 
year; and one tree, though very small, 
ought to produce in the two crops, at least 
ten pounds. The ])lariiu.tion of Dorah, 
between Mokha (Mocha) and San 'a yields 
coffee of very fine quality: it is siinall, 
perhaps not covering hall an acre, w^t^ 
an embankment of stone round it to pre- 
vent the soil fronj being washed avray, 
Sorrie finer coffee is, however, from 'ITd- 
mni, the trees of^which plantation ore 
very large, or about tijjilve feet high. 

The whole cost of trani||)ortiiig a camel- 
load of coffee from San’a t(i^ Mokha is 
forty-four ^pHars, upon which the mer- 
chant clears a profit of three dollars and a 
half. It is brought into the San^ market 
in the months of January* and Uecq|nber, 
from the surrounding districts. The near- 
est place to San’a, where the coffee grows, 
is Haffasb, about a short day’s journey 
south-east of San’a.* ^ttempAi were made^ 
by the last Tmam to cultivate tlic plant* 
in his own Ardetf, hut without success, 
«mnng, it ^]::|yars, to the cold. Thei 


varieties of coffee ore named Sharil, Ud- 
delnl, Matari, Harrhzi, Habhat, Halmt, 
and ^irdzi ; of these the Shaiji and Hah- 
bht are the smallest and best. Keshr 
(liusk), being more in demand at San’a, 
.obtains a higher price. The best is the 
^\nezi (Hahbat), and is sold at twelve 
dollars for the hundred pounds ; the inferior 
sorts at four, five,* and six dollars for the 
same quantity. The principal trar*e of 
San’^ is in coffee ; but t^e merchants are 
BO fearful of trusting their goods to the 
Turkish Goferumeni, that they prefer 
filling their i^arehoiises witli it in San’,u 
to sending it to Mokhd. 

In San’a, great hospitality is univer- 
sally shewn to travellers on entering the 
houses : they are always pressed to stay, 
and never allowed to go without taking a 
cup of coffee, or rather of the infusion of 
tlie coffee -husk called’ “Keshr”; for, 
strange to say, though ii^^ie heart of the 
coffee-country, coffee is never taken as a 
beverage, it being considered too heating. 
The infusion of the husk is very palatable : 
it is ranch more refreshing, and nearly as 
powerful a stimulant as tlie iufiLsion of the 
bean itself. 

iBvivIt ^ IDi^cotwrs. 

a 

THE SOUTH POLAR SEAS. 

Ehola-nu and America arc now explor- 
ing this vast field of discovery, in which 
France has so recently failed. ITie Britisl) 
Expedition is one of individual enterprise : 
that of America is a national undertaking ; 
as was also the French voyage. 

The Britisli and American Expeditions 
both sailed in August last ; the funner be- 
ing fitted otit by several merchants, but 
chiefly under the direction of Mr. Charles 
Enderby, This Expedition consists of 
three vessels, the Eliza Scotty Master, Capt. 
Bellamy, and the Sahrina^ Cap^ Free- 
man. Their orders were to proceed to 
the southward in |ls high a latitude as 
priusticable, directing their cdurse west- 
ward unj;il they fall in with Enderby’s 
Land, J,()00 miles in the high latUudes. 
The return of this expedition may be ex- 
pected*ln July or August next. 

Tlie American enterjfrist^ is entitled, 
“ The United States South Sea Surveying 
and Exploring Ex] 2 edition.” The follow- 
ing is a list of the vess^s constituting the 
squadron : the f'lncennes^ a first-class sloop 
ot war, of 6J0 tons, dommanded by Charles 
Wilkes, Esq., commander-in-chief of the 
expedition. A ligiKt spar has been.put on 
this ^ip, which gives her the appearance 
and some of the conveniences of a small 
frigate : her hattery is reduced to eight 
gnus, and she carries about IdOjucn. The 
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Peacock is a second-class sloop of war, of 
600 tons, and of the same construction, 
carryinpf 130 men and eijjht guns. The 
store-ship. Reliefs 450 tons, seventy-five 
men, ana six gniis : th<* hrig Porpoise^ 200 
tons, sixty-five men, and four ^ins : the 
schooner Sea (htU^ 1 10 tons, fifteen men ; 
and the schooner Flying Fish is of 90 tons, 
and carries twelve men. ‘‘ ’llie results of 
this noble undertaking,” observes Pro- 
fessor Silliman, “ will, we doubt not, prove 
of the greafest value to tlie caijse of science, 
and to the nautical ahd commercial inter- 
ests of the nation ; and the officers of the 
various vessels, and the members of the 
scientific corps who accompany them, 
are gentlemen of ample qualifications for 
the arduous and honourable duties assign- 
ed to them.” 

Meanwhile, it is interesting to glance 
at what has already been done in the 
Antarctic Seas, recently detaih'd to the 
^.British Association, by C^tinxi VVasbing- 
ton. Secretary' to tbe Geographical Society. 
This contribution to science was illustrat- 
ed by a South Circumpolar Chart on a 
large scale, shewing tlu* tracts of all fonner 
navHgators to these sea**, from Dirk Gher- 
ritz, ill 1599, \o M. dTJ^ ille, in 1838, in- 
cluding those of Tasmaii, in 1642 ; Cook, 
in 1^3; llollingslianseii, in 1820; Weddell, 
in 1822; lUscoe, in 1831; and exhibiting 
a vast basin, nearly equal iu extent to the 
Atlantic Gcean, unexjdored by any sbip, 
British or foreign. I1ie writer pointed 
, out, that the ice, in these regions, was far 
from stationary; that Bellingshausen had 
sailed through a large space, within the pa- 
rallel of 60‘j, where Biscoc found ice tfiat 
he could not penetrate. That where d’lir- 
ville had lately found harriers^of field-ice, 
Weddell, in 1822, had'adianced without 
difficulty to the latitude of 7410, or within 
sixteen degrees of the pole ; and that it 
was evident, from the accounts of all for- 
mer Tm\‘lgators, that there was no physical 
obstacle to reaching a high south latitude, 
or, at any rate, of ascertainiug tlioso sjjr.ts 
which theory pointed out as the positions 
where, with any degree of probalnlity, the 
sontheVn magnetic pole will be found. 

Since writing the a.b?)ve, wi% have 
learned that th^sBritishGovermneuyiave, 
(w^ believe, tnainly upon the recommend- 
ation of tlie Royal Society,) resolved 
u^on fitting an Expedh^ion for Magnetic 
Observation, to tli6 Soutfti Seas. Trtlc it is 
that, we are late in the* field, the American 
Expedition having sailed eight months 
since ; hut ‘‘better late -than never.” This 
tardy cd-«peratipn in one of tlvs grandest 
objects of science, is much to be dcpltn-cd. 
Tn Russia,, the subject of Magnetic Obser- 
vation has been taken up in a manner 
'^togettierVorthy of a ftroat and rising 


nation. A normal observatory has lieen 
founded at St. Petersburg, wliere officers 
receive practical instruction to qualify 
them to liccome observers in the establish- 
ments in the provinces : eight times a day 
they ohserv’C me aiHiosplujric pressure, the 
temperature of the air, the humidity of the 
attnosphere, and the quantity of \vater 
urhich falls cither in the fqrni of rain or 
snow. At some places, they also oliserve, 
at the same hours, the magnetic dij» and 
variation ; the change in the variation be- 
ing also obsenvd, at certain times of the 
year, simultaneously ivUb those set on foot 
in different parts of Europe. 'I'bere will 
likewise be registered observations on tlie 
temjierature of the ground, on atmos- 
pheric electricity, and on the intensity of 
the force of terrestrial magnetism. 

To thiji it may be added, that the Em- 
peror of Russia has placed at the dis|)OMnl 
of M. Jacobi, and a scientific committee, 
the Slim of for the jmrjiose of e\]»e- 

rimenting now methods of employing mag- 
netism. Again, the French savans have, 
for some time, impressed upon us the im- 
poii;since of Magnetic Obs<»rvatioiis. but 
hitherto without effect upon our Govern- 
ment; so true is it, as observed by M. 
Dnpin, that in England the Government is 
behind the people, both in enterprise and 
improvement. 

Kotess of a 


SKUTClirS OF IHTXGARY. 

(From Gcrmanif, JtottnhfU, and Ilutdfury. liy Iht 
Iter. G. Ji. Gh'ty } 

Gipsies , — T do not know that there is 
any country in Eurojie where the genuine 
gi])sy is now to be found, so thoroughly ad- 
dicted to bis original habits, as in Hungary. 
The IjuTigariaus call these '■traiige people 
CygnaiiLs, and speak of them us a distinct 
Community within tbemselv(*s ; as juissiiig 
to and fro by tribes, each under its respec- 
tive chief, and little noticed either by the 
law or i^s administrators, oxc(‘pt wlnn 
accused of some criiAh against the State. 
I'hey owe fealty to* no noble ; they arc 
not possessed anywhere of a rood of land, 
though some of them are ri<*b in horses and 
cattle, and even gold and silver is abund- 
ant with them. I’he horde which we en- 
conntcre(f was •evidently a small one, 
neither could it boovst of much wealth; 
but the jieriod was recent, since, through 
the same valley, a caravan ^had pa.ssed, 
concerning j^hich oni} its leader, many 
stories were rclated^o us. The chief, it 
was said, travelled in a^apim which was 
^flrawn by fcpir beantifiil boiSies. lie had 
several wives to his owm* share, and his 
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tribe amoiuited to forty men, besides wo- 
men and children, all of whom paid to 
him the most unquestioning obedience, 
even when obedience sot them in oppo- 
sition to the constituted authorities.^ The 
consequence was, that avoiding the vicinity 
of large towns and villages, where troops 
might b(i quartered, they levied contril^- 
tioiis whithersoever they came, not only 
from individual travellers, but from whole 
commuiiitics. One of their exploits is thus 
spoken of. Their chief, somehow or other, 
contrived to discover that the riechter of a 
hamlet near which they had pitched their 
ftunp, liad collected from the peasants one 
of the tuxes that chanced to be due, and 
w*as going to forward it, on tlie morrow, to 
the receiver for the district. The gi])sey 
deteniuned to possess himself of it, and 
with this view caused two of his people to 
engage in a quarrel with some peasants, 
who dragged them before the riechter, and 
bt'guii to accuse tbciu. ''There ^vas a great 
deal of nltcrcation, of C^oiirse, during which 
Olliers of the gijisies dropped in, whose 
business it was, while appearing to take 
an interest in the proceeding, to ascertain 
where the riechter kept his trea sure. I'hey 
succeeded in this, and departed. By-and- 
by up came the gipf»ey chief, all bediwned 
with gold lace, in his carriage and four, 
to demand his peui>le. His lordly ]iort, 
niid still more, a knowledge that lie had 
fifty men to back him, exceedingly embar- 
rassed the riechter, whose sense of duty 
urged him to detain the dedinqueuts, hut 
wdiose personal fears pointed in a diUereiit 
direction. Of course, the issue could not 
long be doubtful. The two men were set 
at liberty, and then began a fresh alterca- 
tion ; for they, in their turn, in.sisted that 
the peasants should be flogged, and them- 
selves compensated for the wrong which 
had been jmt upon them. All this, as I 
need scarcely remark, served but as a 
Mind by wliich to divert the attention of 
the villagers from what was going on ei^- 
where. 'Lbrec of the most active of the 
tribe, under the •direction of the spies, 
made their way meanwhile into the back 
^art of tbe liouse.»| Tbe chest Vontuining 
the treasure was seiiftcL the robbers stole 
qnitdJy away with then* boqty, and the 
chief, advertised of the fact by a signal 
previously* agreed upon, became, all at 
once, more moderate in his demands. The 
result need hardly he V»ld, Mii apology 
from the riechter was accepted, wid the 
gipsy troop were far beyond the reach of 
ursuit, ere the unfortunate m^istrate 
ad ascertillned tl^ extent his own loss. 

So much for a gi^y tribe, with a gold- 
laced chief at its ^ead ; Br rather, so much 
for one of fhe legends which are told of 
that tribe. Of other tribes, t learned, th4t 


they are often so degraded, as to live 
like beasta of prey, on the veriest garbage ; 
that when hunger presses them sore, a 
dead horse is a treasure to them ; and that 
iHrdng universally distrusted, they venture 
as little as possible into the haunts of 
men. Yet wnen they do come, they arc 
not entirely useless members of society. 
The Hungarians turc fond of music, and 
the Cygnauis almost universally cultivate 
that art ; and 1 had frequent opp(»rtuni- 
ties of observing, that in the court-yards 
of hotels, at ^^itcringiplaces, and in public 
gardens, whatever minstrels yon find arg 
of gipsy descent. 

T/w Mining School of Seketnnitz, — No- 
lliing can be more liberal tlitin the footing 
on which the mining school or college at 
Schemnitz is conducted. It i.s a royal 
foundation, where ev-ery person who has 
obtained the sanction of the Board of 
Mines in Vienna, (and I i«llcve that it has 
never been refused,) may have all the 
practical infonitktion whichgivorks so ex-* 
tensive can afford. A complete Ctiirse of 
.study occupies three whole years, which 
must he attended to by such as desire 
employment as officers in mines ; while 
the examinations which occifr, both during 
the progress, and St the tcmiiiiation of the 
course, are saidtol^e severe ; but amtgeurs 
are not thereby excluded. It is comjw'tent 
for them either to go forward to tlie cud of 
the term, or to quit the seminary at* any 
moment when their own couvenieuce may 
reejuire. The subjects, again, on wliicJi 
lectures are deliveri'd, are chemistry, mi- 
neralogy, mathematics, mechanics, natural ' 
philosophy in most of its branches, plain 
drawing, mapping, the construction and ^ 
use of macjiiiiery, as well as botany, and 
every other species of knowledge which is 
c<»iinected with the growth and presenta- 
tion <if timber. This science, which the 
Germans call Forstwisseuschaft, is of great 
importance in countries which dtpend fojr 
their fuel entirely on the forests ; and it is 
dmnhly important tn the mining districts, 
where, in the construction of shafts, and 
the prAsen'ation of galleries, so much 
wood is consumed. Moreover, the stu- 
dciit^^are admitted to the free use of the 
laboratory, and "have ca^istunt access to • 
all tnai may be in progrest^ both in the 
mines, and in the smelting and prepara- 
tion of the ore.* They are encouitm(bd, 
likewise, in malting collections of minerals 
for their own use, though prohiinted, on 
pain of expulsion, from selling what they 
collect ; a nd as they generally form them- 
selves into little groups or bauds for the 
pufjmse, the advantages which they derive 
irom the prqpUce are considerable. 1 ma^ie 
particular inquiry into the personal habits ^ 
of these younf( men, both ii^tlieir puhlt&’ 
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and priyate proceedinji^ ; and it U but an 
act of justice to record, that they were 
everywhere well spoken of. Concerning 
the exact number wdio belong to their 
body, I cannot speak ; but it seemed to be 
considerable, and the tendency, as 1 was 
assured, is towards a constant increase. 

T/te Baths of O/en.-^The I'nrkish baths 
are very curious both monuments of a 
state of society diflferent from the present, 
and on account df the uses to which they 
are still turned by the inhabitants of Ofen 
and its vicinity. From thft sides of the 
hills, and }>articularly from the Blocksberg, 
on the smmnit of which stands the obser- 
vatory, copious hot springs, strongly im,’ 
pregnated with sulphur, pour out, of which 
both the Romans and tlie Turks, alike 
addicted to the luxury of bathing, failed 
not — each nation in its turn — to make use. 
Of the Roman batlis, only broken trag- 
ments remain ;*hut of those which owe 
^their existence to the Tni^s, three are in 
a state of hiffa preservation, the largest of 
which lies under the Blocksberg, about a 
couple of bundred yards from the head of 
the bridge. It is a fine thing in its way, — 
of thoroughly Saracenic architecture, and 
there is a Turkish iiyicription near the 
entrance, to mark both its uses and origin. 
Yoiiii^nter by a low door, and find yourself 
in an apartment so obscured by sulphu- 
reous vapours as to render the sense of 
sight well-nigh useless, and tlic respiration 
itself for a time uncomfortable. By-and-by, 
when the vision beconics accustomed to 
the gloom, you see that there is a huge 
tank in the^middle of the area, in which 
[KTHons of all ages and sexes are tlomid- 
, eritig about, most of them in a state of 
. pure nature. Then, agaui, yon hav'C peo- 
. pie in all tlie stages of prepurution, dress- 
ing, undressing, and luxuriating in the 
steam that floats around, and which, 
condensing against the roof, returns in 
Iqrge drdj)8 to the grtnind, so as efloctually 
to supply the place, on. your garments, of 
a heavy shower of rain: The persons wHb 
frequent this bath are, as maybe imagined, 
of the \"eryhum>)lcst order ; and tfee squa- 
lor of ^eir a])pearance, as well as the 
disagreeable atmosphere of the plac^ei, ren- 
• der you eager H esape" again int<^ the 
opep air with^as little delay as possible. 

Somewhat lower down the course of the 
Danube, but still shelteA?d by the Blocks- 
berg, are the baths which the higher classes 
of society frequent. I hey are abundantly 
commodious; but being of modern con- 
struction^ differ in no essential resjiect 
from similar establishments elsewhere. 
The eharge for each ablution is moilerate ; 
and a bmid of music plays i« tlit court- 
^rd ail day long, for the amusement of 
uiebathei^. ♦ 


Qmrafitine EstcAlishment, Semliniti re* 
mmdcable only for the quarantine establish- 
ment which is there kept up, as a protectioi 
against the plague. It consists of a cerlaiii 
number of cells, with their respective yard^ 
or courts pallisaded round, and resembling 
the cages of ivild beasts in the Zoologica 
gardens ; of the lodgings of those wlu 
attended upon the inmates, of these cells : 
of two neat little churches, one for the use 
of Roman Catholics, the other set apart 
for the Greek service ; and of a detached 
house in which dwell the medical officers, 
With the exception of this last, all tlie 
other buildings are inclosed hy a lofty 
wall, within the circuit of which is an 
area of perhaps three or fonr hundred feet 
square ; and as the cells are ranged against 
the edge, and the churches f>ccn]»y the 
centre of the space, the efiect to tlie eye is 
not unpleasing. We were conducted, as 
strangers freely are, through this opt‘ii 
court, and we had an opportunity of look- 
ing from afar, on the victims of thesanitory 
code, all of whom chanced to he arrayed 
in the Turkish garb, and all sat smoking 
within their cages, but we did not venture 
to approach them. T need scarcely add, 
that the periods of time during which the 
quarantine regulations continue in force, 
vHiy according to the healthy or iinheallhy 
state of the season elsewhere ; or lhat as 
the longest term of confineinent does not 
exceed forty days, so, under the most 
favoifrahle circumstances, tlie travell(‘r 
from Turkey into Hungary must endure 
with patience, if he can, a ten days’ iinjiTi- 
sonment. With respect to nierdmiidise, 
on the other hand, such as bales of cotton, 
and other articles which are supiiosed to 
convey infection, a much less rigid disci- 
pline is exercised. The aiilliorities keep 
in their pay a man who Ihnisls his hare 
arm, ti]> to his shoulder, into each hale as 
it arrives, and if, at the end of three* days, 
b^#xhi})it no sympton of illness, the goeids, 
o'i’ whatcN’er description they may be, are 
passed on into the interior, 

i^opulat 

I * 

OLn WESTMINSTER. 

The Gate-house, west of St. Peter’s, 
which ga^ entrance into Tothill-street, 
consisted of tn’o** gates, the one out of 
Dean’s-yard ha^ung on the east-side the 
Bishop of Londen’s prison, the other ad- 
joining the first— but towards ^he west of 
the prison, f m *■ 

“This Gate-house (demolished in 1777» 
one arch, however, yetf^renfuns in the 
wall of the house once oc^^iied by Ed- 
mund Burke,) was a handsome structure, 
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ami was used as a prison for state, e^le- 
siastical, and parliamentary as 

well as for debtors and felons. Tbe latter 
were brought hither through Thieving- 
laue and Union-street, to prevent tlie 
possibility of the culprit escaping from 
justice by entering tile hallowed liberties 
of the sanctuary. Ih'isoners from >he 
Court of Conscience were also confined in 
the (late-house ; and tradition relates that 
gin and other spirits were allowed as 
freely in this prison as in public-honses, 
the keeper vociferating from the window 
to the publican opposite, ‘‘Jackass ! Jack- 
tiss ! ” as a signal to come and receive 
orders. In this (late-bouse were impri- 
s(med the illustrious Raleigh, immediately 
previous to his execution in Ralaee-yaro, 
hy the Court of King's Bench ; the Lady 
J’urbock for adnltery, by the iicclcsiiistical 
Court, in 1622 ; five “men of Kent'’ tor a 
“scandalous, insolent, and seditious ” peti- 
tion io the Uoiise of Commons in I 7 OI; 
and Thomas Harley, in 1716, for a pre- 
varicating answer to the House of Com- 
mons, by the “ lionourable Hoiise.’^ 

Oil the south side of the Cato-house, 
Henry the Seventh tbunded an almshouse, 
with a hall and kitchen, for thirteen poor 
men. Near this almshouse, westward, 
was the old chapel of St. Anne, over 
against which the Lady Margaret built 
almshouses for poor woiiicii. The alms 
of the Abbey were distributed from adjoin- 
ing buildings, and lionce the name felee- 
mosynary, or Almonry ; and here the Ab- 
bot Islip set np the first printing press in 

The Market, called King-street or West- 
mi nster-market, was a large open place, 
near the site of the present Sessions-house. 
It had a Market-liouse in the midst, with 
‘stalls and shops round about— made use 
of by butchers, poulterers, and others, and 
in the early part of the last centuiy is 
said to have been well served and rescu'd 
to. % 

Tn 1'othill-street was the house of Lord 
Crey of Wilton. * 

^Jn the New-way were the house and 
extensive gardens f* Sir lloberf Pj^e. 

Upon Si. //m«//’^Tlill, Cornelius Van 
Dim, Veoinan of the Guard %> Henry the 
Eighth, and to his successors, Edward, 
Miirj", and Elizabeth, built twenty alms- 
houses, and near these was the clmpel of 
St. Mary Magdelenc. ffhe inftmimental 
bust of this veteran, in the picturesque 
costume of the guard, which has continued 
but Mttle entered to the present day, re- 
mains (coloured frpm the li^ in St. Mar- 
garet’s Church. ^ 

In King- Areet* lived THiver Cromwell, 
when a meulier of the House pf Commomy 
in 1640, a flight of steps led up froift 


Mudden-lane, now called Queen’s-street, 
to Park Prospect. 

In a yard in the Broad-way lived Tinrpin 
tlie highwayman. 

The ancient surface of Thorney Island, 
proves that the tides in the river Thames 
rise much higher than in former times. 

In Queen Elia^beth’a time there wore 
houses on each side of Tothill-street, some 
on one side of the street having lurgi' 
gardens stretching to tile Park, and some 
on the other side with garden^ extending 
to Orchard-Skre^t. Very few houses were 
then built in York-street ; a few detached 
houses appear on tlie soutli-side only of 
Grehard-stn^et, with a few pretty villas in 
*Pye-street, St. Anue’s-street, and in Duck- 
lane. all surrounded with large gardens on 
the banks of a pleasant stream of water, 
but beyond these no other buildings what- 
ever. 

In IdtiO, Gardener ’s-ltMO, Ship-yard, and 
other wretched places opening out of V orkj 
street, were nien describe as “pretty 
handsome places.” And Green’s, now 
Elliott’s, brewery “ pleasantly situated hi 
an open air.” 

Even so late ns 1763, Buckingham 
House enjoyicd an iininterrftpted prospect 
south and west (b the river, there being 
only a few scattered cottages, the 
Stag Brewery, between it and the Thames ; 
at that lime, also, there were hut few 
bouiies in James-street, and none behind 
it, nor any of those filthy courts between 
Petty France and the Park, nor any build- 
ings in Palmer’, s-vill age or in Tothill-tields, 
or on the Artillery -ground, or to the south 
of Market-street. — [From a Pamphlet on 
the n'estmiimter Improvements^ by one of 
the Architi^cts of the Company.] 

F’arfetiw. 

• The Society of brilish Artien open^ 
their sixteenth exhibition of paintings on 
Saturday last. In^ extension ,of the bene- 
ficial purposMSs of the Institution, it has 
been rAolved to appoint Professors, to 
deliver lectures after the close of the ex- 
hibitii^n ; to Aold eight conversazioni dur- 
ing J^e exhibitidn; to apen the Gallery . 
from 8 to 10 in the evening, dfiring the first 
month of the exhibition, (Satm5ays*ex- 
cepted,) for the convenience of those vfho 
are tmgaged during tht; day ; to form a li- 
brary and museum ; and to invite schools 
to view the Gallery gratuitously. 

Cdterpillars^—ln Guatemala exists a spe- 
cie^ of catbrjnllar, from five to six inches 
in length. 

The Society • — The Marquess of ^ 

Northampton, pjR President of the Royal' * 
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Society, is following the example of his 
illustrious predecessor in the chair^ iu giv- 
ing a scries of soirees during the season. 
Two of these have taken place within the 
present month (March), at his Lordship’s 
elegant mansion, at the west end of Picca- 
dilly, The late Sir Joseph Hanks com- 
menced this landahle practice, which was 
followed by the Duke' of Sussex, who 
opened his spacious suite of rooms at Ken- 
sington Palace, wjiere not only the mein- 
hors of the Royal Society were invited to 
meet their royal President, l^fit w^cre intro- 
d^ucedto other royal and distinguished per- 
sonages of their own country, and from 
foreign nations. At the Marrpiess of North- 
umptou’s second soiree, on Saturday last! 
there were present the Duke of Sussm^x, 
and upwards of 450 noblemen and gentle- 
men, fellows of the Royal Society, and a 
few favoured friends. Among the novel- 
ties of tlie eveijjjjg were a microscope of 
extraordinary magnifying power ; the coiu- 
'muxiication a discovery by a Swedish 
gentleman, oi a process for rendering 
linen fire-proof ; and some Photogenic 
drawings, ttiose of Mr. llavell (see Lifv 
rary Gazette), being the m<».st jierfect. 
Comparing such re-vnions as the aliovc, 
with the card-parties, crowded halls, and 
even the music routs of the olden and 
present times, we may fairly congratulate 
ourselves on a most Important change and 
improvement in society. Tlie Earl de 
Grey, as President of the Institute of Bri- 
tish Architects, has given similar soirees to 
tlu; memlierfl, and to large parlies, at his 
superb mansion in St. James’s Square. 
It IS stated, that the President of the Sti- 
ciety of Antiejuaries, (at the time of his 
being elected,) intimated his intention ot 
being etmally hosjiitahle ; buf we are not 
aware of the fulfilment. 

Literature . — According to the Publishers* 
Cireular^^ there appears to have been pub- 
lished, itom Septemlier, 1837, to Decem- 
ber, 1838, about 2500 \y;orks. ^ 

Caravan^serats.. or inns, in Arabia, are 
generally divided into several small apart- 
mentsy each furnished willi rude wooden 
l>edstead8, and small three-legged ^sfix»l» 
for cofiee, fitc. In the evening, the occu- 
pautdfuf thege several chambers havd their 
idarried outside into the small court- 
yard, which is the centre of the hnUding, 
and placed in the* opei^ air, the wither 
being too oppressive tp admit of any one 
sieepiDg under cover. The dews at night 
fall like rain, hut If the precaution is taken 
of coveprth^ the face with a jiglit linen 
cloth, ^ Uvil elfects result from the eetpo- 
sur©, <ymn^ 16 the ah^ience of trees ; and 
the lc^satmn of perfect refreshment that 

eipe*^ on rising w indescribable. 


Bttekingham Palace. — Defot‘ (in his •/»«»■- 
uey, 1714,) descril>es Buckingham House 
08 * “ one of the great Beauties of I-iondoii, 
both by reason of its sit vat ton and its 
building, " — a remark strangely at variance 
with the opinion of our times. 

Chewing the “ Kat.** — The inhabitants 
o1» San'a, in Arabia Fc'lix, arc very much 
addicted to chewing the leaf of a tree 
which they call “Kat.” It appears by 
their account to exhilarate and produce 
appetite ; it also causes great thirst, and 
if taken in large quantities, will bring on 
spasms. It is the never-failing acconjr 
paniment to breakfast or dinner, and froih 
long use, a)>pears to be indispciisahle. In 
this country too, peaches, apricots, plimis, 
are so abundant as to tonn the prin- 
cipal food of the humble classes. 

Aristo^rwy of Cmnplejeion. — The rank 
of the Creole is hiuightily maintained, 
even by the poorest of the class in Mexico, 
who, in any dispute with the richest man 
of the kingdom, will demand, “ Am I not 
as white as ycuivself?’* thereby meaning 
not strictly the complexion, but the rank 
in society attached to it. 

City I Catch in 1714. — “All the streets 
are extremely well guarded by watches, or 
guards, who carry no other arms about 
them, than clubs, or gr(‘at staffs ; for, as 
this is a country of drinking, w’hich often 
makes mankind fool-hardy, fire-arms 
would he of dangerous consequence, if 
used here, as tlioy are iu the more south- 
ern countries, 'fhe watchmen are gene- 
rally so civil as to lead a' strayed stranger 
to his lodgings with a lanthoni ; and if 
he prove mutinous, but not outrageous, 
they only carry him to their round-house, 
where he passes the night at a small 
expense, till the fumes of his wine are 
evaporated ; hut for vagrant rogues they 
are very useful in carrying them imme- 
diately to prison; and thus they kee]) the 
peace of the city.” — Defoe's .Journey, 

Nests of the Raia, — IJhis ingenious spar- 
row usually builds in the I'olak tree (Fieps 
BengalentKs) which i«j,of a spongy uatuir, 
and grows to a largp size, the stem about 
2 ft. 6 iu. diametdr, and its great leaves of 
a leathery texture, l^pwards of 300 nest ■» 
are sometimes seen upon one- tree ; they 
are of a pear shape, having a long fiinnel- 
like aperkwe at ^he base, and the interior 
divide^ into two compartments, one for 
the male and the other for the female and 
her progeny. ^ 

^ 
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BOW BRIDGE. 

” A rare peice of woilto.”— iS/oip. 

Among tlie many arclntoctntal anti- 

a nities which render tlie environs of Lon- 
on, perhaps*, tlic most iuterciwting locality 
of the kingdom, iimst Ik* reckoned the Old 
Bridge of Stratford-le-Bow,” which has re- 
cently lH»cn taken dowir, and rejdaced hy a 
more commodious si^cture. The history 
of this Bridge is, in,many respects, as im- 
j>t)rtant as it is attl-active, and has been 
ably investigated by Mr. Alfred^Bnrgt's, ijl 
a paptn* submitted to tlie Society of Anti- 
fjnunes, alsmt two y<mrs since ; by aid of 
wbich couuimuication wc hope to render 
OUT .account As entertaining as complete. 

Bow Bridge was lotig celebrated as 
the most ancient, if not the oldest stone 
bridge in England.* It crossed the river 
Lea, on the high road to Essex, at a dis- 
tance not excccdi^ three miles from the 
metropolis. It was erected in the early 
part of the eleventh century, (Fosbrrdce 
fita,tefl in 1 1 18,)Sinder tlje auspices of the 
pious Matilda, Queen Gonsort to King 
Henry 1., to form a more direct and safe 
comniutucatiou l>etween the metropolis and 
the county of Esaitex, than the existing pas- 
sage across the river hy tho^angerous ferry 
at the Old Ford. Originally, tlie Bridge 
was, ddiihtless, a plain structure, more re^ 
maiknhle for massive solidity than for any 
nrchitc,ctuTal bt»auty of const niction ; “ne- 
vertheless, it is int<‘resting to the antiquary, 
as possessing the character of building that 
inaAced the first attempts of bridge-building 
ill this country, such as large piers, f<»rmed 
for the support of small and Ioav arched 
openings, and high hattleunuits for the 
^protection of a roadway of the nairovvest 
possible dimensions.” , • 

• The line of commiinicatiou anterior to 
the erection of this Bridge was, in the 
opinion of Dr. Stukeley, (who wrote very 
largely up£n the Homan remains in this 
country,) ny a road exten<Un^ from Ohi-* 
Chester to Duuwich, iU|. Sufiolk, which, ^ 
having crossed the V,’;itliiig-Hti*^set at Ty- 
burn, passed along Old-slrcet, north the 
City, continue forward to Colchester, and 
is consld^ed by that unliqua^ to be the 
liigh Essex road of the pre^^ent day. Ifhe 
fluroe anfhor alf d informs us, that “ when 
the ll^aiitaentoiged the City, and enclosed 
it by^ new.ivf4l) also made a branch 

* UlC thtiftt remiit!f^e*ui 9 naltjc brUlge in Eng- 
land, mi mo«i the oldest in an entire state, 
is that^of Crciylatul, m U^lnsltire ; it is commonly, 
but enriMaaty, l^id ito have b^en erected in 8d0 ; < 
it, prolml>lT,:S8Jlteit .older than the middle of the 
eleveDth'tiimtu#, wldea »reat adtUtioas ms^e 

to the abh^ehatcliigmc ^r- 

ahifeelmtfU ce.V Bridge, r A view and 

accow of it, will he Touhd in the Aremteiurai 


to proceed from St. Giles, whicli is now 
called llolbom, built a gate at Newgate, 
and continued the road to Chejqiside.” 
Thb» line of communication was continued 
east of the City ; and Maitland, in his ///#- 
tt/rp of Londo/ty describes it to be the “ Ro- 
man vicinal way through Aldgate hy Beth- 
iiul^cen, to the trajectus or ferry at Old 
Ford,” where it no doubt joined the f m 
leetima described Ijy Dr. Stukeley. 

From this it will appear that the gn'jit 
Roman r6ad into Essex crossed the rivtT 
Lea by means of a ferry at Old Ford, in 
which direction it continued for many ct^n- 
tnries after the Romans left this island, or, * 
in fact, until the erection of a bridge at 
« Bow* This road is noticed so early as tlu» 
seventh century, (about 68.5, nearly *100 
years after the Romans left Britain,) when 
the body of St. Erkonwald was «to]»ped at 
Ilford and Stratford hy the ftond, as it >vas 
then being conveyed from the abbey of 
Barking, where he died, ll>r intc*r}neut in 
London ; but, upon this occasion, the Chro- 
nicles record the intervention of a miraoli'', 
hy whicli a safe and easy passage was pro- 
cured for the coriise’uf the holy man and 
its attendants. 

Morant, in his Hhtor^ of Kssexy has ])ar- 
ticularly noticed the.se r6ad.s, as also the 
circimistaiices which led to the ei’cction of 
the Bridget “the ancient road from tliis 
county to Loudon was by Old Ford, that 
is, thinugh the ford there without a bridge ; 
but that passage benng difficult, and dan- 
gerous, and many persons losing their lives, 
or being thoroiigiily wetted, which hap- 
pened to be the case of Maud, (hieen (km- 
sort of King Henry 1., she turned the road 
from Old Ford to the place where it now 
is, betivecn Stratford iiow and West Ham, 
and caused also the bridges and causeway 
to lie built and made at her own charge. ’ 

Stow has also recorded tliis event in lii.s 
^iinahy edit. IGlU, andde.scTib(*s this Bridge 
a.s “ a rare peice of worke, for before the 
tin]^lhe like had never heene semie in 
England. I'he other over the lit tU* brook e 
commonly called Chanels^ bridge.” Slow 
adds, that Matilda gavc» “ manors and a* 
mil ’ to the Abbess of Jjiarking for the re-^j 
pair of these bridgp#iMnd higliway ; but 
tliat after Gilliert. % Moutftebet biiilt the 
Abbey of Strdiford in tlie Mar.shes, the 
Abbot bought tlie “manors and mil,” and 
covenanted for the repairs, which he en- 
trusted to ofc Godtrcy Pratt for “ certuine 
loaves of bread daisy;” but, at length, he 
neglected his charge, and the bridge fell 
into decay. He adds, that Stratford Bridge 
“being Bid firs^ buildcd with *dTchcH of 
stupe, w^, thmfore, ^tled Stratibrd-le- 
Bow*V • 

But Mr. Ly^ouS, in *dcsci(hing this 
BrWge, refer.s to an inquisitioii taken be- 
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fare two of Ihe kind's justices hi 1303 (31 
Edw. L); and contimiing the history 
Stow, hy this docniiient, it amiears that 
Htt^A (not Godfrey) Rratt-, in the reign of 
King John, by aid of passengers, kejH tlie 
bridges in repair ; ana at his death his son 
did the same, and obtained a toll, stated by 
Morant to have been “for ex’ery cart ca^ 
vying corn, wood, coal, Sic., one iiemiy; of 
oiH^ carrying ta««el, two-pence ; and of one 
caiTying a dead Jew, ei^it-nence.’’ 

A still more ancient, ana, undoubtedly, 
the most authentic, account of the Bridges 
is to Ijc found among tlie records preserved 
is the Chapter-house at Westminster, The 
re(!ords referred to detail' proceedings in the 
Court of King’s Bench, o and 8 £dwd. II,, 
wherein the Abbot of Stratford, the Master 
of Loudon Bridge, and the Master of St. 
I'liomas of Acre, ore charged with the re- 
])«iTs of the Bridges, as holding Mie mills 
and otJier nroperty originally given hy 
Queen Matilda to the Abbess of Barking, 
for ilieir support and mninteiiance. In 
these docniuents, wo follow the parties, 
stopbystep, to the fin a I agreement bctwei*n 
the Ablx*ss of Barking and the Ablmt of 
West II am, hy which th<' latter undertook 
lo rejiair tlio Bridges for ever after, upon 
rec<*iviug a smn of money from the fonner. 
The pleadings also refer to former im|um- 
tions, taken in 37 and 46 Henry 111., and 
llie’Jrd Edward 1. And, in the 32iid year 
ul’ tlie same reign, another inrpiisition was 
ludd for the same purpose. Pratt's claiiu 
for toll was rigidly enforced : for “he put 
staples and bars n]U)n the bridges, &c., and 
r<‘fii.sL*d to pennit carts or horsemen to jiass 
until they had jiaid passage, unless they 
w('re nobility, whom, through fear, he 
quietly i>ermitted to pass.” 'I he remainder 
of these curious and iriterestiiig doemnents 
refer to the law proceediugs occasioned by 
the refusal of the Abbot of Stratford to re- 
pair this great work of the jiious queen ; 
and he did not acknowledge his liability 
till 9th Edward II. 

From this period to the dissolution of^ 
the monastery in thb year 15fl9, (30 Henry 
the responslijility was not qnes- 
tioriod ; for some tinje alter they fell into 
'ijie hands of the Crow Bridges required 

little repair, as we do not near of any com- 
plaint being made till the year Tl 643, when 
they were again dilapidate During this 
interval, the parties who held the lands 
and site of the monastery, wcr% indicted 
for neglecting the bridgO repairs, • The 
question was tried in the King’s Bench, 
when the defence was, that the Abbot’s 
lands had bdbn discharged fi^m the obli- 
gation by their unitn| witli the Crown at, 
the dissolution, but the cOhrt found a ver- 
dict for the ki%. ‘Yhe question was again 
agitated in 1663^ but was not harried into' 


court, the parties being iufurined that they 
could make no defence, as appears hy a 
document in' the possession of the Abbey 
land-owners. AnotJuir unsuccessful at- 
tempt was made in 1690; from which period 
the laud-owners have “ continued the 
charge of the bridge and causeway at Strat- 
ford for the free and miintcrrupted ase of 
the public, as was originally intended by 
the royal rounder.” 

Of the antiquity of l^ow Bridge there 
can, therefore, be little Moiibt;, and Mr. 
Burges plaeat its erection lietween the 
years 1106, >rtien Matilda liecanie queen, 
and 1118, the year of her death. 

1'he first engra\nug shews the Bridge as 
ii ap))eared in the year 1834. In its con- 
struction, we find all iliat characfr'riws the 
very early specimens of bridge architec- 
ture ; “ the small openings for tlie water, and 
wide piers with large angular projections, 
not only to divide and throw off the force 
of the enrrent, but for fbVll passengers to 
retire into, to avoid the danger frtun car- 
riages and horsemen when passing along 
the narrow roadway.” Mr. Burges con- 
siders the Bridge never to have hud few«r 
o]>ening8 than in our day. Lysons, indeed, 
states it to have been allridge of one arch, 
hut he does not giv’^j his authority. 

it is evident tJmt the pointed arches in 
the late bridge were not part of thtv'Hjri- 
ginal structure, as, at tbe period of its 
foundation, none other but a circular or 
Anglo-Norman arch would have Ix'en em- 
ployed ; the pointed lonu of arch not 
luiviiig been iiitroduced into the building.^ 
of this country till many years after. 
“ The original arches, tlierefore, appear (o 
have Ijcen removed, and may probably 
have given place to several forms of coii- 
stmetion, eiach partaking of the fashion 
prevalent at the time of its erection, ft 
may also be observed, that tlie form of 
the ai’ches is of that particultir description 
which was last of all infrodneed into our 
ariflutecturc, and is commonly known as** 
tl^ Tudor arch, froqi being found in most 
o Abe buildings erected in the reigns of uie 
two last.Henrys, or about the latter end 
of the fifteenth century; and it, may, 
therefore, fairly be stated, that the above 
arched could not ,be older than the date 
assigtsed for the introductiko of, that specii^s 
of arch, to which th<^ Were similar, l\nt 
had, in all probability, been erected sinqe 
that tpne, as was cfearly the case with re- 
gard to the arch df the centre opening of 
the bridge.” 

The circumstances which letl to this 
Bridge being called the Bow, or Bow 
Bridge, are Stated by most writers to have 
lieen tlie resemblance of tlie arch to tin? 
form of a bow, thence called de Araibun^ 
or the Bows. Stow describes the, Bridge aq 
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HTched lilto a bowr, a rare peice of 
worl?^>^fdr befor<» that tlie like had never 
lieeii si^'n in Kii/^hnid.’’ Grose observes, 
it inight have derived its appellation from 
the word or handsome, an enilliet 
very likely to be #?i\’en ti> it in those nays.* 

, •-* The adjoinini? vdllaf^e of Stratford, on 

the London side of the Uvid(;fe, appears 
to have received the' addition of the word 
atte-llog^lic, or atte-llowe, to its name, in 
couserpumee of the erection of this llridjjre, 
and to distinjpnsh it from a jdaco of the 
same name on the. oppos^Jt side of tlie 
river ; it is now known hy the name of 
Stratford-lc-Bow, and is celehratecl by 
( 'Imncer in his description of Diiine Eglan- 
tine, the Prioress, as follows : ‘ 

“ Frenche slic »pako full favre and felisly, 

After the scolc of Stratford atte-BoDfe, 

For Frenrlie of Paris was to her uiiknow." 

In this, as in many other ancient bridges, 
the piers occnpfc^l much of the vvater-way 
of tlic river, and being placed at an angle 
with the stream, cansod interruption both 
to the navigation and the passage of the 
flood-waters. The width of the Bridge 
Wtis originally only 13 ft. (> in. between the 
parapets, but in the year 1741 it was in- 
creased to 2r feet A fep' years previously, 
a foot-path had lx*cn made by projecting 
ii vuooden platfoi-m o feet over the ]>ier, 
on tbenortli side ; and shortly before the 
removal of the Bridge, this platform was 
rebuilt at the expense of the two counties, 
after having been the subject of litigation 
for tvvH» or three years. 

o Very little afientiou appears to have 
been paid to uniformity in building tliis 
Bridge, as scarcely any two corresponding 
JM lints in the structure agreed. Wotiiul 
the springing courses upon di^l’veiit levels, 
aiid also tlie elevation of the arches 
nbovT the surface of the water, l>cside» 
which the two piers were unlike Iwith in 
width and length.” 

• The ‘side arches w^crc peculiar fmim 
iiaving a strong centre rib projecting below 
(he line of the arch.' 'I'lie centre* ari-li, 
which was without any rib, bad evidently 
been rebuilt apon the remains of a fonner 
one, and prolmbly widened ; though it was 
priginally built after the idodel of the side 
on(*s, for the ^ringinn/ stones reuj/ained. 

stoiMJ* appears to have been used for 
Ufe arching, whilst Purbeck stone and 
Kentish ragWere empkiyed in the inferior 
ports of the w’orlf. The last faceVif the 
piers consisted of Portland and Kentish 


stone, laid in courses of various shaiies 
and dimensions. 

Bow Briilge', unlike many of the old 
English bridges, hud no starlings or iiro- 
jections beyond the line of masonry ot tlu* 
piers, which might be accounted for by the 
shallow* ness of the* river at the spot: at 
i^w water, during the smmnor months, 
the difliciilty of constnictiiig the foundii- 
lioiis could not have beeir great,, os th<*y 
were laid upon a stratum of gravel three to 
four teet below the present bed of the river. 

'•* The great Essex road, connecting the 
metropolis with some of the most in- 
fluential towns and sea-ports of the casi- 
eni district of the kingdom, and also 
passing to a considerable extent tbrongb 
a rich ngricnltural country, must rank 
among the important land cominunica- 
tioiis of England.'’ Hence many great 
iinprovehients liave hwn made from time 
to time in this line of road ; the most ini- 
portant object being the entrance into 
Essex, across the bridges of Queen Ma- 
tilda, but more especially that at Bow.* 
After several years of solicitude on tlu* 
part of the I'liistees (iii the projier ai-- 
rangt*ment of the diflereiit. interests con- 
cerned) an Act of Parliament was ob- 
tained in IK14, for taking dowm the obi 
Bridge at Bow, and building a m‘w one on 
the same site, lituice, a toinporai’y wooden 
bridge was thrown across the river, near 
to the same .S]iot, and otiened for traflie 
duly 2.'), IH35, the old Bridge being closed 
on the same day, a,nd its removal shortly 
after commenced. Tn this labour, it was 
found that, the masonry of the arrbes w*as 
not originally covered by gravel, &e., to 
f<»nii a roadway, as is now usual ; but that 
tliecan’iages aud horses went directly ujioii 
tlie stone*- work of the arches, the ruts of 
the wdieels having been worn in jilaces to 
a depth of nine iiicln^s, and holes made by 
the tread of horses. 

In excavating the bed of the river for 
/Ife foundations of the new Bridge, some 
antiquities were discov'ered ; as a few brass 
tokens and silver coiiis, some iron keys, 
and part of an irofi spcar-liead. 'Iflie 
works onPtbe? Essex being sufficiently 
advanced, the flrs^ifNbne of the new Bridge 
was laid Deceuroer 12, 1835. The stone 
was of granite alxmt 5^ tons weight, in 
which was deposited, in a hollow made 
for the pm-pose, a glass bottle, containing 
a seriesi^i new coins, and a brass phiie, 
upon* which was engraven the following 
inscription : 


• Mr. Britton {Arfihiieciural Diet,) derives Bow 
firotn the Tcut. an arcli, or *?ateway. " Wc 
reoModiiw the use of this ancient term in Bow 
Eustix, the church of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
, Thit etymon certai»ily appearM to ns 
more reatonahle than Grose's conjecture, as 
here. » 


* Mr. .Burges's “ Account,” in ^he Archasnlogia, 
vol. xxvit. pt/i., 18S7, illustrated with an'cii> 
■graved plan of the districts, minutely shewing the 
litic of road and theoadjoining buildings, the bridge 
across Clnmnelsra Hiver, juKf befcltereaoliing Strat- 
^ford ; the siie^of West Ham Abbey, the remains of 
a gateway tliere, and a gateway“ately removed. 
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The «ld Bridge over the river Lea, founded on this 
site 1)> Matilda Queen of Henry I., ha\'iug become^ 
inadequate for the increased thoroughfare by land 
ami water, and a new Bridge to replace the anciont 
htnicturo having been resolved uikjii, this first stone 
was laid on xii December, mucccXxxv, by Fautna, 
Ihe lady of John Henry Telly, of Upton, in tiie 
county of Essex, Esquire, F.ll.S., Deputy Masti^ 
of the Trinity House and Chairnum of Trustees of 
the Middlesex aqd Essex turnpike roads, assisted 
by the Committee of Trustees, ‘appointed to carry 
into effect the provisions of the Act t and 5 Wil- 
liam IV., chap. 89, in relation to Bow Bridge. 

(Then follow the names of the Trustees, the 
Clerk to the Trust; the J'lngineers, James Walker, 
S.R.8., and Alfred Burges, (the author of the “Ac- 
count" just quoted ;) Samuel Farcy, Surveyor to the 
Trust; and Messrs. Curtis, the builders.) 

The last stone of the arch wa.s laid Jan. 
31, 183H, by the chairman of the Trustees, 
when a bronzr^ medal ef Queen Victoria 
was dppo.sited in the bed of the atone, in- 
scribed upon the edp;e wifh the occasion, 
date, name, &c. The Hridffo was publicly 
4i]»ened Feb. 14, 1839, by the SheritTof Es- 
sex, William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S., K,c., and 
and a retinue of carriuffOH driviiifr from the 
Essex .side, meetin^f on the centre of the 
the Sheriff of Midjllesex, Aldernuin 
’riionias Wood, accompanied by the Triw- 
leos, Engineers, &c. 

'rj)e form of the new Bridge, as sliewn 
in the second engraving, is a v<Ty flat .seg- 
ment, the rise not being more than three 
feet; it consists of an oblnfue arch, of an 
elli])iicul form, the wing walls extending 
at each end of the Bridge, terminated with 
^nniie ])edesta,l.s, surmounted by laiii])- 
iron.s. 3’he following jue tin* principal 


dimensions 4»f the Bridge : — 

FL Th. 

Span of arch measured on the face dfi 0 

square, with (he abutment line (il 0 

Rise of arch 1.3 9 

Tliickness of .'ibutments 15 0 

Length of Bridge at wings 1 10 0 

Width of Bridge in clear of punipel 40 0 

Carriagc-w.iy 30 0 

each foot-path 5 0 


% 

The arch-stones are four feet thick at tile 
sjiriuging, and tvio feet six inches in the 
crown. The stoi|| used for the extermil 
<ftee is blue AherdAn granite, hacked with 
^#the imiKonry of lire old .stnifture. Tlio 
flmndatious are laitl^tp^n a bed of strong 
gravel several feet below the bed of the 
river, and a protection of sheet piling is 
driven in front of the nia.sonry, several teet 
into the solid ground. The contract for 
the new Bridge, with the4eni])oi%ry wooden 
Bridge, is stated to be about l,()1!M}, 

It should be explained that the new 
Bridge occ^pie.s but one-half of the site, of 
the old 8tructur<^ and tlSit diagonally, 
taking in the wholes ijie Middlesex sidb. 
By this me(|n.s, Jiie line of road has Iwen 
made straight, insteml of fullpwing the ajj- 
riipt and oblique r<»adw'ay 4)f tlie old Bridge. 


To efleet this, some Iniildings have l>een re- 
moved on each bank of the river. 

The preceding details of the new Bridge* 
have been derived from the Civtl JCn^hiver 
and ^rehitects* Jonrnat^ (No. 19, jn.st pub- 
lished,) a work of Hterliijg value and at- 
traction for its complete accounts of Fnblic 
Improvements, Scientific Intelligence, &r.; 
and as cheap as if is complete. It may be 
as well to inention the fact t»f our engrav- 
ings having been adoptM some six w-eeks 
since, from the serie.s of four Mtliograjihs 
executed for^ie Bridge* Trustees, andior- 
ward<*d by one of om- many friends ai/d 
w-ell-wishers.'’ 

Of the Cha)>el which was erected on the 
Original Bridge, and of its pions foundor, 
we purpose adding a few details in our 
next Number. 

LIFE AND CHARAtnTJlOF NATHA- 
NIEL BOwBrrcii. 

( Von tinued from paffeji 0. ) • 

Captain Princi? says, that although Mr. 
Bowditch had such a thorough knowledge 
of navigation, he knew hut little about 
what is technically called »enmumhlp, 

Capt. Prince states .some fftets in relation 
to the origin of one of Mr. Bowditch 's 
principal works, which will he inter^.sting 
to all, particularly to all seafaring men. 
Everything relating to The Sn/hr's Own 
must be acceptable to them.- He 
states, that on the day previous t4) their 
sailing on their fourth and last voyage 
together, Mr. Edmund M. Bluut, a uoted 
jmhlisher of charts and nautical Iwjoks, * 
then residing at Newburyport, came to 
B(»Hton, where the ship lay, on purpose to ^ 
sec Mr. Bjjfwditch. In the course of the 
conversation between them, which Cajil. 
Prince overlieard, Mr. Blunt said, ^ If ytui 
had not corrected the declination, I slunild 
have lost the whole of the last edition;' 
meaning the last edition of John# laniiltqii 
Moore’s book on Navigation, thCn in coiu- 
f»ion use on btmrd our ve.sijels. ‘WTiy,’ 
continued he, ‘can't you be good ciiou'gli 
to look*ovcr Hamilton Moore again, more 
carefiilly ? Take a cojiy of it with you, 
and #nark wiialovxT you may find ; uiid 
whmi you get hdme, I will give you a new* 
0110 / ‘Well,’ replietPMr.^ Bowditch, ‘ 1 
will.’ On the home passage Cant. I'^nce 
says that Mr. BowditiMx remarked to nim, 
“N#w 1 am going ft) assist Blnnt, and 
l)egin with Hamilton Moore.’ When he 
had been engaged ujion it several days, 
Cant. Prince passed by him in the cabin, 
and said,. ‘ Well, .sir, you seem ‘to put a 
gr^t many black marks on.Iohnny Moore.’ 
‘Yes,’ rep^ed Mr. Bowditch, -aud well 
1 may, tor he deserves it ; his l)ook is, 
nothing but a iis^suc of eiror.^ from begin- 
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After lie liaA been hard at 
worn some time, Capt. Prince «aid to 
hiin, ^* |f i were yon, 1 would sooner make 
a new lEiook than undertake to mend tliat 
old tbinsf,' Mr, Bowditcli smiled, and 
said, ‘ I find so many errora that I Intend 
to take out the work in my own name.’ 
Capt. Prince closed the conversation by 
adding, * I think yoii o^ht to do so, for 
the work will be new, and the fruit of 
your own labour, and will be the best 
work on 'navigation ever publislied;* a 
prediction that was wouderlvlly fulfilled to 
the letter. 

Before publishing bis own work, Mr. 
Bowditch had prepared fiw Mr. Blunt two 
corrected editions of Moore’s book, iii 
which he had aetnally discovered and cor* 
rected thmsaml errors in the nautical 
tables, as ho himself testifies in the pre- 
face to the last stereotyiie edition. 

t>ucli was tlie^erm 01 The Neio Ameri- 
^ean Practieat T^imigator^ the first edition 
of which he i^ed in the year IHOrt, at the 
age of twenty-seven, a work abounding 
with tlie. actual results of his own experi- 
ence, and containing simpler and more 
expeditions fonnulas for working the nau- 
tical probleinv. This work has been of 
immense service to the Aintical and coni- 
merqia] interests of America. Had Dr. 
BowdiUdi never done anything els(», he 
would still, by this single act, have con- 
fernul a lasting obligation upon his native 
land ; and the national legislature might 
n&ell ackriowTcdge it by erecting a monu- 
ment to his memory. Just consider the 
, ’ simple fact, Uiat every vessel that sails 
from the ]>0Tts of the 1 'iiited States, from 
j Eastport to New Orleans, is navigated by 
tlie rules and tables of hisboul^. And this 
has been the? case nearly ever since its 
|inhlicution, thirty-eight years ago. Not- 
withstanding the competition of other 
English and American works on tlic sub- 
ject, Practical yavigafor has uev/^^ 
lM*en superseded. It has ke))t pace with 
the j)rogress,of nauticalseience, and incoi^ 
poruted all its suiscessive discoveries and 
results ; and the last edition, fAiblished 
within the last year, contains new tables 
and other improvements, which wilj pro- 
, bably secure us lyidivided use for yews to 
come. * “ ’ 


quiet and leisure of ,the long East 
Tnkia voyages, when the ship was Uu^ly 
sweeping along under steady iinfiulse 
of tlKie trade-winds, affitfdcd Bow^ditch fine 
opportnnities for pursuiim bis mathema- 
as well as. for indulging his 
generfCl literature. Jt was at 
fhjMWtiyiiies tl^al h^ leumi the French 4 ind 
mBiont apy instmetor. 
in tie acquired the Ger- 
'ttmu and Ihb Ifalian. 


He had previouly commenced the study 
of Latin at tlu* age of seventeen. I'he 
first Latin liook that he undertook to rend 
^ was a copy of EnclkVs Gemnetry.^ which 
hml formerly belonged to the Rev. Dr. 
Byles, of Boston, and having been pur- 
chased at the sole of his books, was pre- 
bented to the young mathematician by his 
brother-in-law, David Martin, of Salem. 
The following words 1 copyfrom fiie blank 
leaf in tbe beginning of tlie book, ‘ Began 
to study Latin Jan. 4 , I7IIO.’ He after- 
wards read and translated Newton’s Prtre 
ripia^ a copy of which book, rare, doubtless, 
at that time in this country, bad come iT]fT> 
his possession tlirough the kindness of the 
learned and reverend I)T.Beiitley,of Salem. 
Dr. Bentley told him that he could not give 
him the hook, ns it had been presented to 
him by a friend, but said he would loan it 
to him, aiid that he might keep it till it 
was called for. lie did keep it; it was 
never called for ; and it is stul among his 
books. 

What he once learned he ever afterwards 
rcmeniT>ered, and it may Iw mentioned as 
an instance of the singular tenacity of his 
memory, that, on lately reading the «i)leu- 
did History of the Heign of Feriltnatnf and 
Isabella^ the last hook he read through, 
and one for which lie ('^pressed the highest 
{idmiratiou, he remarked that many of the 
incidents in it were quite familiar to him, 
he having once read the great work of 
Mariana on the Hihiory of Spain^^ in tlie 
original language, in the course of one of 
his voyages. The French mathematician, 
Lacroix, acknowledged to a young Ameri- 
can, that he was indebted to Mr. Bowditch 
for communicating many oiTors in his 
works, which he had disct>vered in ihes(‘ 
same long India voyages. 

The extraordinary mathematical attain- 
ments of the young sailor soon ]>ecame 
known, and secured to him the notice uf 
onj most distinguished men, — amemg others 
j?hat of the late (.'hief .Iiistice Farsons, 
himself an eminent matheinutician,— n-ml 
likewise the deHeiTed,'*yot wholly nnex- 
|wcted, honours of theMrsl literary iiistifr#*- 
tion in tb<f land. In nfr summer of 1 S 02 
at the age of two’^fy^nine, bis ship lying 
wind-bound, in Boston harbour, be went 
out to Cambridge to attend the exercises 
of <'oimnenc<™eut Day ; and whilst stand- 
ing in one of the aisles of the church, as 
the Presideiit wns^announcing the honorary^ 
degree# conferred that day, Ids attention 
was aroused by hearing Ids owm name 
called out as a Master of Arts. 'J'hc an- 
nunciation ea£oe upon l»im like a jieal of 
thunder ; it took fdilfc Wholly by surprise. 
He has been heard tfi sjjw t^at tliat was 
Jhe proudest^day of his life y and iliat of 
all tlie distinctions which he sub*e<pient!y 
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received ffom nnmerous learned and scien- 
tific bodies, at home and abroad,* (among 
which may be mentioned his election, in 
J«l«, as a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
London, an honour to which few Americans 
have attained,) there was not one which - 
a^brdcd him half tly? plehmire, or which 
he prized half so hignlyi as this dem^ 
from Harvard. It wa.s indeed, his nrst 
honour, his earliest dislinction ; it was not 
only kindly meant, hut timely done ; and 
it no doubt stimulated him to jHTseverance 
in liis scientific, pursuits, as well as created 
that interest wmeh he always took in the 
► prosj)erity of that institution* 

(To be continued-.) 

PLANTING. 

The late Duke of Athol succeeded his 
father in 1774, from which time to Dec., 

J H26, when be finished hfs last plantation, 
he covered above 10,000 imperial acres of 
waste land with timber. He foimd, near 
one of hi.s castles, 650 Scots acres of 
uKMintain ground, which was only worth a 
rent of from ^d, to U. an acre as pasture. 
This land [ihiuted, and not only cleared 
.^*7 an acre )jy the thinnings, after pay- 
ing all expenses both of thinning and of 
tilt.* original outlay of planting, hut raised 
the value* of the land under the trees, as 
pasture, to IOjp. per acre. The trees are 
still growing, and before they will be of 
suftit’ienl age to cut down, tliey will have 
bi‘(‘n thinned out to 400 trees an acre. In 
the course of seventy-two years from the 
tiim* <»f jdaiitiiig, these larches vrill pro- 
1)sil)ly contain each, at least, a load and a 
half of timber fit for ship-building; and 
tills, at the low price of 1#. per cubic foot, 
will yield a jirofit of .s^lOOi). jier acre, or 
the enonuons sum of 500, 1)00 sterling. 

— (Quarterly itevieiv. 

PASSAGE OF THE GREAT, 

ST. 13E11NARD. 

Dr RING the dktumu of the past year 
^(18.*{S), a long-ftt desire to behold the 
unrivalled _ of Switzevlnnd, led us 

to exchange the ctmette of the sahns of 
Paris for the w'ild freedom of the moun- 
tains, and our ebony cane* for a moun- 
tain-pole. Furnished with a knapsack for 

• T>r. Bowditch was elected a Jellow of the 
American Academy of Art f^nd Scumces, in ITPU, 
and was its President from 1829 to the^ime of his 
dcatli. He was also a Fellow of the Iloyal Societies 
of Kdinburgh and Dublin; V the Astronomical 
Society^of imndon ; of the Aix\ican Philosophical 
Society' hebl at PliXad^lphia ; of the Connecticut 
A<'adeiny of Arte and iciences ; of the Literary^atid 
Philosophical Soek^ of New York ; Corresponding 
Member of llie ifoyal Societies at Berlin ^ Palermo, 
&c. « • • 


oiir wardrobe, (for we were bent un {ledes- 
trianism, which, indeed, is th6 tiuly fnan- 
iier of travfdling io enjoy ^e ' l^nery,) 
and equipped in blouse, cap, nailed 
shoes, we wandered over the Cdto (!’<> of 
France, and its rich vineyards ; passed the 
magnificent Jura, and, at lengtli, started 
from Geneva, in search of the long anti- 
cipated wonders-of a land 

“ where creation seems 

No more the works of Nature, but her dreams.” 

Quitting t^p lake of Geneva* and all its 
interesting iassoclatious with the names 
of Rousseau, Voltaire, De Stael, Gihhuii, 
and llyron, wc roved through the valley 
of Ghamoniiy, and having respectively 
visited the Mcr de Glace, the Glacier fies 
Bossons, and the source of tlie Arveiron, 
ive traversed the W’ild and tenific passage 
of the Tete Noire, and arrived at the town 
of Martigny, in the Canton of the Valais, 
whence we intended commence our 
ascent of the St. Bernard. ^ 

Six o’clock had just soOiidcd for the se- 
cond time, according to custom, from the 
dull clock of this duller place, as wc en- 
tered the salle-d-^nanger of the Hofei de la 
tour de Marligny^ in order to prepare for 
our journey' tcv convent by a good 
breakfast. The apartment was like all 
other mlle8>‘t$-mnnger in the po.sii||g-iuns 
on the Simplon road : a large square 
room, barely furnished, with a long! able 
down the middle, and no fire-place' but a 
huge round stove of rough marble, which 
certainly feels warm when you lean against 
it, hut possesses small powers of heating^ 
so large an apartment. VYe amused our- 
selves, while the n*])ast was preparing, by 
inspecting the pictorial embellishments 
the wall^ The chief of these were four, 
gaudily-coloured prints, representing tlic. 
life, death, and di«covery of the body of 
Prince Ponyutowski ; next was a portrait 
of Napoleon, of course; another of the 
4hike of Reichstadt ; and a lai^c shceb of 
views of Milan and its environs, suircuind- 
•ing a very fair engraving o£ tlie Arco^della 
Pace., which terminates the Simplon route 
at Hull fair city. 

^yo. liad some delicious honey 'with our 
breikfast, for wl^ch this pari of Switzer- 
la.i|d has long *bcen jj^i^^ibrated ; and with 
the usual accom|>animonfs of excellent 
bread, equally good butter, cheesA and 
wine, we contrified to get into good Tirder 
foi* starting. Accordingly, strapiiing the 
knapsacks on our bocks, and taking the 
poles in our hands, wc began our journey 
m a drizzling rain, and a cold wind blow- 
ing dead in our teeth. I'he asfeent of the 
ffte Noire the day befiire, and tlie subse- 
quent desrent of the steep Forclay, had 
given us an idea of the beauties of mouur 
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tain.travn^i^ ; bnt Uio moruing was too 
loweriilB ; ^ admit of mucli cxclteinentk 
The hanging heavUy on the 

tops of #ne monntains— a few iniaerahle 
idiot^ with frightfal gotfresy were peeping 
at ns from theiir hovels^ and two or tnree 
traveOiotg carriages, on their way to Italy, 
were chai^ng horses at tlie liotel, with 
their outside passengers eoucealcd under 
cloaks and dripping umbrellas : tliese 
things, added to ti^c desolate appearance 
of Martigny itself, 'did not tend to enliven 
ns. However, we were soon rouicy and, 
taking the path to flie left*beyond the 
church, wc loimd ourselves on what might 
literaEy l>e termed the Aigh road to 8t. 
Be|^d. 

For the first two or three miles of the 
ascent, little occurs of interest beyond the 
common characteristics of Swiss mountain- 
passes : viz, a deep narrow valley, or, ra- 
ther, gorge, withhfgh and overhanging 
rocks on eithei^ ; aOd a^rapid stream 
tumbliim. aiid roaring through!, the middle, 
by the »de of which, and aoihetimes cross^ 
ing it, is the road. The river, \rhose conrse 
we wfere now following, was the Dranse, 
which, in 1545, totally destroyed the vil- 
lage of Bagnos, by an inundation, wherein 
145 lives were lost. We leamt, also, that 
a simUar accident occurred in 1818, by the 
fall of part of the glacier of Chedroy, 
which supplies the river. A Utke was thus 
formed, which overflowed, and, defying 
every effort to stop its course, spread min 
as far as Martigny, where traces of its de- 
vastation still exist. The first village of 
. any sine we arrived at, is caUed St. Bran- 
ehier, and the rood here b^ame extremely 
picturesque. The little cluster of houses is 

* surrounded by high fir-clod rocks, on one of 

* which ore the mins of a small cKapel, and 
•an ancient fort that fomierly protected 

the valley. Grajie-viiies were clinging to 
the sides of the mountains, which were 
dotted hepe and there with little chalets^ 
in*^i most pleasing manner. The weather, 
too, was beginning to clear up ; and the^ 
scenery was Iteightenod by umuerous little 
wat^rmHs, which owed their birth Jto the 
late raiiv, and were tomhling merrily down 
the steeps, and wandering •through the 
meadows until they reached the river.* 

' peasants liwOi'aiac a civil and g<9od- 
temn^d race. All saluted us as we 
pasi^d, wishing Monsieur a bon voyage 
and more than once*, thdse who ovei^ok 
ns wiih mules, offered to eSnvey our knap- 
sacks to ^e next village/ The young ones, 
hoWBveri ore sad dogs,” The English 
have so ffwilt them,^ that tliey seem to 
thil^.^ey nave a riglit to levy bontrilgi- 
tioh%ih&'^eiy one v/ho posses. They ran 
up houses and 

and/llmuted, all in a breath, and 


all at once, “ ffon jeuTy Monsieur y (ionttee 
moi pielque cfme,*' Jf you do not comply 
with this rather indefiniterequest, a shower 
of hits of granite follows you as soon as 
your back is turned, which gave us a very 
poor opinion of their politeness to tra- 
vellers. About a league beyond St. Bran- 
"cL^r, a char^Mme pqased us with two 
young Frenchmen, bent on the some jour- 
ney as ourselves. Droll thiiigs are those 
chars-'d'^bqnoy and worth stopping a few 
minutes to inspect. Most of tne roads to 
the show places” of Switzerland, htuug 
very narrow and mgged, are impracticable 
for large or common carriages ; hcncc, a t 
lighter and smaller carriage is requinid, 
and this vehicle is termed a char^A-fta/w. 
The receipt to make one, is as follows; 
first, a small four-wheeled track, without 
springs, and where strength is required 
more than ease. Then get the broadest 

S 'l^^body you can find, and place it on the 
oresaid track, not with its face forward, 
however, but sUlcHmys,, in the manner of 
half an Irish outside launting-car. Next, 
set up four posts on the body, and place a 
leather canopy over and around it, learing 
one side open, and you have the vehicle 
complete; to which you may attach OTie 
or two mules, as occasion may require, 
and then travel, erejtrfashiotiy wherever you 
like. We say, wherever you like, for we 
have a private opinion that there are few 
places, except the wall of a bouse, which 
a cfmr’A’'haHe'yfovAA not venture to ascend. 
We do not look on it as a carriage, but as 
some species of fairy-car, endowed with 
locf)mo6on by thi* gnomes of the i\lps. 
It looks unnatoral and ill at ease on a 
smooth road, but put it on a mountain- 
pass, rough with blocks of granite and the 
debris of an avalanche, and the rfmr-A~ 
hane jolts, and bnnips, and travels, gaily 
on, seeming to revel in its difficulties. 
They travel well from St. Martin to C1ia- 
mouny, and we heard a wild rumour, that 
Waggish guides were endeavouring to 
nfake some credulous travellers believe, at 
the latter place, of a liigb road Ix^ing 
formed to the summit/of Mont Blanc,^ 
along the Mer de (Bacello Cormayenr, for 
these odd little vehij^i* The French tra- 
vellers, in this caseV smiled to see ns la- 
bouring up hill with our knapsacks, while 
they were comfortably riding ; but we had 
the l)ost of it for all that, as the back of 
tlieir char ^laesi to tlie valley, and they 
could sqe nothing but high black rocks 
coming close to the road, whilst tlie must 
lovely scenery behind them. 

We arrived atjfcfrsieres about olie o’clock, 
an4 stopped to Imicliec^ at, the Col de Fer* 
rety a good inn, of which you will see tlie 
card ou the mantelpiece *i)f 4very hotel 
bdtwceu Gexidva and Milaft. A mugnt- 
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ficeiit dog of St. Bernard was in the room, naparte, then first eonsul, passing tlie St. 
and we could not withstand inviting him Bernard by the same route we were then 
to join our repast. While we were discus- taking, in May 1800, with 50,000 lu^h, and 
sing some ceu/s 9 ur le plat, and very good he pointed out the different houses whore 
white wine, two travellers arrived, pedes- he rested during his journey. This was 
trians like ourselves. One waa a young the great army that afterwards defeated 
Englishman, and the other an old Swiss, Austrians at the battle of Marengo ; 
whom he had joined ott the rood. All of*<^*15nd the difficulties encountered and over- 
us being rather fatigued, we sat some time come in the passage were tremendous, 
in conversation i and as the old man, in From St. Pierre, the last village pn the 
common with most of tlie inhabitants of Swiss side of the mountain, and about twt^ 
Le Valais, spoke very good French, wo leagues from the convenf, it look sixty 
gained much interesting information from men to draw Acli piecf of cannon uj) to 
him concerning the localities and antt- the Hospice, Tiie wheels and carriages 
qu^ies of the neighbourhood. He told us were loaded upon mules, as well as the 
lie perfectly reinemlicrcd Napoleon Buo- baggage and ammunition. 



(THE HOSPICE OF ST. UUBNABn.)^ 


On leaving the Col de Ferret, we passed their mellow tones, gradually softening in 
i few farms and some very small hamlets, the distance, with the occasional Ran» des 
me of wliicb, rather more populated than Vaches of the cow-boy’s born, is indesqrib- 
he rest, was called Liddi's; and here a ably beautiful. High up to our the 
ine view of the noble valley of Entremont ^igtity St. Bernard was rearing ln& crown ' 
ipened on our right, in the depth of which of eternal snow ; and we could ^ trace the'" 
ve noticed the handsme village of Draiise. route we were about to follow until it be- 
iVe stopped a little time to eujoy this pic- came a mare line running in a zigzag di- 
:im!sque spot. Immilliately before us, a rection on the mountain. The air was, 
ng chain of rich pastu^ei^pread as far as howeve^ cold, for we were at a consider- 
hc eye could reach, gr^ually merging able elevation, and«our companion told us 
rom the lovely green of the valley, many that a ^arge quantity flmm,«which the 
nmdred feet Wow us, into the reddish climate does not allow to come to matnriQi 
:>rowu of the mountain, and finally crowned in the fields, are ript^cd at Aleve, a patclr 
liy its summit of dark slirqbs. >1^ impc- of ehal%ts a little ^ghe» up, by artificial 
tuous Dranse was fiowin\ through« the means. “ It is here,V to quote a coutem- 
liuttom like a streak of white foam, ming- porary, “ that we are let into the wonders 
iing its distant roar with thV cattle bells tlie mountain WQi:ld. Forests, wild and 
in the meadovi^. And this mAic Ls one of endless, looking the true children of the 
the most beautiful aicompaiiiinents to • stonii^soUtary cascades darting down hills 
Alpine scenery. On the mountains each of naked rock— ^craggy paths too rough and 
animal has a Wl attached to its neck, and narrow for ahy^tread but that of a rnulo^— 
the effect of manjithousauds of these, witli 'and long vistas hills, imllcu co-> 
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if the storm had impresfied of the steep before ns, and this, he told as^ 

with itii Of^ dye, aad guiding the eye to was the convent. The deep-baying of one 
the nc^iilliilain towering above the pass of of the far-famed dogs sounded at this iu- 
tlie convent.*' stant over the snowy waste, and altliongh 

On arriving at St. Tierre, it nnfortnna tcdy the lost ascent is the stec])est of the jonr- 
begau to rain, and tins continued without ney, we knew it was the last. In ten mi- 
intermission the whole journey, Audnot^^ notes we gained the door of the }hsjnat\ 
began the most unpleasant part of OUT ex-*' ^nd on ringing at ,t%e helh, a chorus of 
peditiou. The cold became intense— the barking stnick up iiroTu,Ste building o|ipo- 
road was nigged, and the* rain 6rom the site, whilst five or six oiiantic dogs rushed 


heights was pocaring down the track at 
sudi a rdte that we were ljj;crally walking 
i^p cascades the whole way« Added to this, 
r^onr knapsacks were dragging on us with a 
weight of about fourteen pounds each j our 
English pilot coals were soaked through and 
‘through ; our shoes were filled with watfr, 
and darkness gradually coming on. In 
about on hour we had lost all traces of ve- 
getation, except the few lichens which 
dung to the rocks ; and the only building 
visible was a wooden hut, one story 
high, called the Cantee^^ which we made 
for as fast aa we cofild, being informed that 
wo might obtain cefieshment there. On 
our anivaU we ibund two English ladies 
and a gentleman, whp had given uf) all 
idea of reaching the convent that night, 
and had made np their minds to stay there 
Ixdbre the fire, m tlie*hoiie of better wea- 
thg;r‘thc next day. A glass df brandy and 
a crust of hread^and butter put a little new 
life into us ; and, we could not be more 
drenched than we wore, we .started off again 
over the wildest ground possible to be con- 
• ceived. It is callecl the Valley of Stones, and 
certainly tlie name is most uppropnate, for 
little else is to be seen. Tue rain began 
now gi*uiliially to tom to sleet, and, finally, 
to snow, whilst icicles appeared on the sides 
of the rocks ; indeed, our voy mi^stacbios 
soon botvstc*d these agn?eable appendages. 
In half an hour we came to two small brick 
buildings, one on each side the traek, wbicli 
is here only proctrcable for mules, ITie 
^ first fif these is called the h^pital^ and is 
intended as a sheltor for travellers. A do;i(r 
mestic of ihe convi^iit, called the nmrro^ier^ 
comes down liere every afternoon during 
the winter months, with l»rea d, Mne, cheese, 
and liiel. The second shed is for the re- 
eepti(m of those nnfortuftates wl¥> perish 
on the way ; buj,jt wafl g(‘ttiug too dark to 
see into it? anuTmdfced, the spectacle itself, 

6 our present state, was not veiy cheering. 

om iliis spot the raad became still more 
lahorioua; andtllb difjcul ties were increas- 
ed by a small hri<lg<Nover a torrent having 
beea ^arried away by the water, in coiisec 
quence of which we -were obliged to gel 
fu» we could, jumping firom one stone 
to another, now slipping with ice,%n(l at* 
-lie rjyfit^of sliding into the^water every in- 
■Myrnct. ' ©n reaching the other sWe, our olc^ 
* Swiss isfl^Wedtis a faint^ight on the summit 


out, but did not opir^ liann us. A do- 
mestic Ictus in, a|k^one of the good monks 
came down staWtb receive iis, which he 
did with groat unaffectCKi politcuiess. 

ALBEIiT? 

(T<^ be concluded in our next.) 

Kebii BoofciS. 

HiSTOfucAL Sketches of htatesmbn, by 
HJSNRY LOUD BUOrOHAn, F.B.S., &C. 

I’liis work must he considered as a v<'ry 
attractive, if not extremely valuable, con- 
tribution to the t)oliiical liistory of tlie 
times of (ieorge 111. In a brief introduc- 
tion, the noble author urges the import- 
ance of “ tills species of record for its 
instrnction of tne world, and improve- 
ment of the character of statesmen and 
rulers, by holding uj> faults to be avoided, 
and virtues for cultivation; adding that 
‘Ut is a well-meant conirilmtiou, of which 
the merit is very humbly rated by its au- 
thor, to the fund of Usefiil Knowledge, as 
applied to tlie education of those u)>on 
whose information or igm)raiice the for- 
tunes of mankind, in an especial manner, 
depend." The difficulty of preserving 
strict impartiality in such a work as the 
present is fairly aduiitted ; but, as a com- 
pensation for the chances of passion and 
prejudice tinging sucli labours as the pre- 
sent, wc have “the ]»ower of giving vivid 
likenesses of contemporary statesmen.” 
It is plain throughout this “introduction” 
that I.ord IJronghain anticipates suspicion 
of bis candour ; and,lo meet the objection 
that may Im‘ raised, ^Ids lioijfj^ loo ttmr the 
time to keep imparaal, he modestly urges 
— “ at the very lefet, these portrait.u|ps 
may l>e regar«hi(f us materials for liislorj^ 
if not wprthy of being called historical 
themselves ; and futiwe penmen may work 
upon them with the benefit of contein- 
porary testimony as to facts, though free 
from UKtftnas wiiicb niav have influenccHl 
the •conclusions.” In tliis sense, the vo- 
lume before Jis must be held of rare vahu 
Of ifca exeepion as a literary perfomiance 
it is scard^ly ueceftinary for us to speak,’ 
since almost dgjr presents us with 

brilliant specimens a{'the eiioyclopsediau 
mind of 4^ illnstrions author. "The bean- 
ties of his style have t5»<'n so often elo* 
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fluently eulogized, that it would be idle 
to attempt novelty in re-characterizing 
the exhauMtleH« fertility of hia genius, or 
the ornate felicity of hia talent. We tdial), 
therefore, content ourselvca with a few 
extracts from this interesting volume, 
merely premising that It contains sketches 
of George Ul., liOrds Qhatham, NortlC 
lionghboroiigh, Thurlow, Mansfield ; Lord 
C, J. Gibbs, Sir W, Grant, Hurke, Fox, 
l^itt, Sheridan, Windham, Dnndas, Ers- 
kiuc, Perceval, Lord Grenville, Grattan, 
Wilber force, (’anning, Komilly, Franklin, 
Frederic II., Gustavus III., the Emijeror 
Jbsoph, and the Empress Catherine ; with 
an Appendix. I'hese portraits form the 
first series ; several of them have already 
appeared in print, but as parts scattered 
throughout other and much larger w<»rks : 
and such are here reprinted, wi^h much 
that is new and piquant. 

Lord North. 

Tun fi»Uowing very interesting letter 
is from the youngest and only surviving 
daught(»r of Lord North. All comment 
upon its merits or its value is superfluous : 

‘‘My dear L<»rd BTOiighani, — You meu- 
tioned to me the other night your intention 
of writing the chunicter of my father, to 
be placed among some other characters of 
the statesmen of the last century that you 
arc ])repariiig for tlie press, and, at the 
saiin* time, stated the diraculty of describing 
a, mail of vvliom you had no personal know- 
ledge. This convei'sntion has induced me 
to ca-^t Ijack my^ mind to the days of my 
childhood and early youth, that 1 may 
giv<* you such impn'ssions of my fath<*r’s 
private life as those recollections will afford, 

“ Lord North was btirn iii April, 173 *‘i; 
lie was educat<*d at Eton school, and then 
at 'f'riiiity College, Oxford; and he com* 
pleted his academical studies with the repii- 
(aticui of being a v'cry accomplished and ele- 
gant classical scholar. He then passed three 
years upon the Continent, residing siicces- n 
sively iu (ieimany, ^taly, and Pi*a.uce, and 
acquiring tlio langm^es of those countries, 
particularly of the lalft. He spoke French 
with great fluency Vnd correctifess ; this 
Bcqumnneiit, together ^th the observa- 
tions he had made xxpon the, men and 
manners of the countries he had risited, 
gave him what Madame de 8 tael called 
Vtaprif and enabled him to be 

as agreeable a man in Paris, and 

Vienna, as he wuj 4 in Lmdon. Atnong 
the ligW*r accomplishment he acquired 
upon the Continent; was thatyf dancing; I 
have been tofd that* he danced the most 
Brraceful minuet of aril' yiging man of his* 
liay; this, I must oiga, surixnsed me, who re- 
member him onlv xvith a eorjiujent heavy ^ 
figure, the movements of wbuh w^'re ren- 


der'd more awkward, and wercimpe deilby 
his extreme near-sightedness, before he be- 
came totally blind. In bis youth, however, 
bis figure was slight and sUm ; bis face 
was always plain but agreeable, oxving to 
its habitxxal ex]>res.sion of clieerflxliiess and 
ftgood-humour, tliough it gave no indication 
of the brightness qf his understanding. 

Soon after his return to England, at 
the age of twenty-three, he was married 
to Miss Speck, of Whitflackington Park, 
Somersetshire, a girl of sixteeii: she was 
plain in her^^rsouf but had excellent 
good sense, and was blessed with singular 
mildness and jdacidity of temper. She 
was also not deficient in humour, and her 
Conversational powers were by no means 
contemplible ; but she, like the rest of tlie 
world, delighted in her husband's conver- 
sation, and being by nature shy and indo- 
lent, was contented to be a happy listener 
during his life, and aft#^ his death lier 
spirits were too much broken down for,^ 
her to care what she was. Wlu'tlier they 
had l>een in love with each other when 
they married I don’t know, but I am 
sure there never was a. more happy union 
than theirs .during the thirty-six years 
that it lasted. 1 ^ never saw an unkind 
look, or heard an Vmkiud word, pass be- 
tween them ; his affectionate attachu^ent 
to her was as unabated as her love and 
Udmiratiou of him. 

“ Lord North came into office first as 
one of the Lords of the Treasury, I believe, 
about the year 17fi'i9 a-nd in 17fi*'i he was 
appointed as one of the joint paymasters.* 
In 1709 he became Chancelhir of the Ex- 
chequer, and some years alter First Lord 
of Uie Trc'osuiy. He would never allow 
iiH to call hi^ypi Prime Minister, saying there 
was no snch thing iu the British constitu- 
tion. He continued in office thirteen 
years ; during the last three years he was 
most anxioiLs to relirc, but he suffered 
hiiyself to be overcome by theueamast, 
(^entreaties of George III, that be shoidd^ 
rMain, At Icngth^^the declining majori- 
ties in the House “of Commons made it 
evident that there must be a change of 
ministry, and the king was obliged Tx'luc- 
tantly J[o receive his resignal ion. This 
was a great relief tft his mii xd; for, althoogh 
1 do not believe tliat ffiy^aChePever enter- 
tained any doubt as to the jxLstice of tkp 
American war, ye^^ I am 'sure that m' 
wished to have ‘nm.de qxeace three years 
before its terminauon. I perfectly n'col- 
^ iect the satisfaction expressed by my mother 
'and my elder sisters upon this occasion, 
and my olvii astonishment at it ; being at 
that Hme a girl of eleven years, and hear- 
ing in tilie nxtrgery the lamentations of the 
^ women about ‘My LonPs going out of 
power ' (vfz. thc3» power of radcing their 
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hiidbaads^tlij^wait^ivt), 1 tiiought fifolng wex'e those of a lilgh4>rcd f^ontlman, par- 
out of|)6i^xnastbe asad thi^,aiid^t ticularly easy and natural; indeed, good 
all the were craaBy to- rejoice at it-. breeding was so niarkwl a part of his cha- 

“ It is hardly necessary to say, that Lord rocter, that it wotdd have been affectation 
North was penectly clean-handed and pure in him to have been otherwise than well- 
in money matters, and that he left office a bred. With snch good taste and good 
poorer man tliau when he came into it. .Ajireeding, his raillery could not fail to ^ of 


_is father being still IMng at that time, 
his income would have*HCfLntily provided 
for the education and maintenance of his 
six . children, and for the support of his 
habitual, thowh unosteiiiatipus, hospdtul- 
ity, but the offi^ce of. Lord l^arden of the 
Qnque Ports becoming vacant, the king 
oonmrred it upon him. His circumstances, 
by these means, became adequate to his 
wisdies, as he had no ex])cnsive tastes of 
love of splendour, but he was thoroughly 
liberal, and had great enjoyment in social 
intercourse, which even in those days was 
not to be bad without expense. Lord 
North did not lQq<^ continne out of office, 
the much criticised Coalition taking idace 


Uie best sort — always amusing, and never 
wounding. He was the least fastidious of 
men, possessing the happy art of extracting 
any good that fliere was to be extracted 
out of anybody. He never would let his 
children call people bores ; and I remem- 
ber the triumphant joy of the fomily when, 
after a tedious visit from a very ]irosy ai?d 
empty man, he exclaimed, ‘ Well, that inn n 
h an insufferable bore ! ’ He used fre- 
quently to have large parties of foreigners 
and distinguished persons to dine with him 
at Baslw-park. He was himself tlie Ufo 
and souf of those parties. To hmve se«ih 
him then, you would have said that he Wfts 
there in his true element. Yet J think 


the year fol^wing, 17H3. The proverb 
says ‘Necessity acquaints us with strange 
bed-fcllows : ’ it is no less true, that dislike 
of a third party reconciles adversaries- 
My eldest brother was a whig by nature, 
and an entliusiastic admirer of Mr. Fox ; 
he, togetlier with Mr. Atlain and Mr. Eden 
(anemards Lord Auckland,) were, I l>e- 
lieve, tlie chief promoters of the Coalition. 
My moUier, I remember, was adverse to 
it, not that she troubled her head with 
being a tory or a whig, but she feai^ it 
^ould compromise her husband’s political 
consistency, I do not pretend to give any 
opinion upon this subject, having been too 
young at the time to form any, and since 
I grew up I have always been too decided 
a whig myself to be a fair judge. This 
minist^, in which Mr, Fox was at the 
heiwl of tlie Foreign, Lord. North of the 
Home-office, and the Duke of Portland of 
the I’reasury, lasted but a few months ; in 
1784 bk:. Pitt l>egan bis long adminisya- 
\ion. My futher, after he was oilt of office, 
attended Parliament, and sometimes spoke 
and voted, mdepeiidcnt of the opinions of 
his new allies ; but this madeno^ifrerence 
in, the* cordiality of their friendship, which 
fetnained unimpaired to tlw end of Jiis life. 

J will now c^tempt to give you my im- 
pressions oIp ffi^^tdlflier’s style of codversa- 
tWn character in private life.. His 
iwt was of the most r^miiiue and playful 
kind : he ’‘cdated (mrro^) remarkably well, 
and liked Conversing upon literary sub- 
jects ; .yet do completely were all these in- 
gredients miked and ai^gamated by good 
tastcv .lMy;ou wonhl never hs^ve described 
him os a'^ sayer of or a bdler of 

gc^ stotSted, or a« a man o( literature, but 
memhef of society, and 
del]0LtfUl Ooinpanlpii: manners 


that he liad really more enjoyinRiii when 
he went into the country on a Saturday and 
Sunday, with only his own family, or one 
i»r two intimate friends : he then entered 
into all the jokes and fun of his children, 
was the companion and intimate friend of 
his elder sons and daughters, a nil the 
merry, entertnining playfellow of his little 
girl, who was five years younger than any 
of the others. To his servants he was a 
most kind and indulgent mastx^r; if pro- 
voked by stn])idity or impertinence, a few 
hasty impatient words might e.«<cape him ; 
bnt 1 never saw him re«//// owt of hummir. 
He had a drunken, stupid* groom, who n.sed 
to provoke him ; and who, from this un- 
common circumstance, was called by tlic 
children, ^the man that puts papa in a 
ULssion ; ' and 1 think he continued all his 
ife putting papa in a xat^^ion, and being 
forgiven, for I believe he died in his ser- 
vice. 

“ In the year 1787, Lord North’s sight 
began rapidly to fail him, and in the course 
of a few iiiontlis be l^pcame totally blind, 
in conseimeiice of ypalsy on the optic 
nerve. His nerves {tad always lieen very 
excitable^ and it is' iirobable that tl*t‘ 
anxiety of min^.Thich he sufiered during 
the nnsncqtsssfiil contest with America, still 
more than his iii^cessary axqfficatiun to 
writing, brought on this calamity, which 
he bore with the most admirable patience 
and retit^fiatio^; nor did it affect his ge- 
neral cheerfulness in society. But the 
privation of all power of dissipating his 
mind by ontrard ol^ccts, or of solitary oc- 
cupation, comd not fo^l to pfodnee at times 
• extreme depression^)? spirits, esjieciaUy as 
the malady pro^feeded/som tlui disordered 
^ state of hiij neri’^es. These fits of depres- 
sion seldom occurred, except during sloex»-i 
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nijifhtH, when my mother used to read 
to him, unUl he was ainnsed ont of tliem, 
or put to sleep. 

“ In the eveninj]f«, in Grasvenor Sqxiarc, 
our house wti^ the rcs^ of tlie best coin* 
nauy that London afforded at that time. 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, Mr. Sheridan occa- 
sionally ; and Lord Stormont, Lord JbhiT 
Towiishend, Mr. Windham, Sir James 
Erskipe, after^-ards Lord Rosslyn, his 
uncle, then Lord Louj^hborough, habitually 
frc<][uented our drawing-room ; these, with 
various young men and women, hi^ chil- 
dren’s friends, and whist-playing ladies 
f(fl- niy mother, completed the society. My 
father always liked the company of young 
]»eople, especially of young w’^omen who 
wore sensible and lively ; and we used to 
accuse him of ofleu rejoicing when his old 
political friends left his side and were inic- 
eetwied by some lively young Temnles. 
Lord North, when he was out of office, 
had no jirivate secretary ; even after he 
hectime blind, his daughters, particularly 
the two elder, re«d to him by turns, wrote 
his letters, led hbii in his walks, and were 
his constant com)mnions. 

“ In 1792 his health began to decline: 
he lost his sleep and his appetite j his legs 
swelled, and symptoms of oropsy were ap- 
parent. At last, after a peculiarly uneasy 
night, he questioned his n'icnd and physi- 
cian, Dr. Warren, begging him not to con- 
ceal the troth; the result was, that Dr. 
Warren Owned that water had formed upon 
the chest, that he could not live many 
days, and that a few hours might put a 
jieriod to bLs existence. He received this 
news not only with firmness and pious 
rcsignatiou, hut it in no way altered tlic 
serenity and cheerfiilness of his manners ; 
and from that hour, during the remaining 
ten days of his life, he had no return of de- 
pn*ssion of spirits. The first step he took, 
when aware of his immediate danger, was 
to desire that Mr. John Robinson (com- 
monly known by the name of the 
ccUcher) and Lord Ayucklaiid might be sent 
for, tliey being tho^nnly two of his jioli- 
ticsil friends whose Asertion had hurt and 
aftendod him } he wNlw*d before ^lis death 
TO ihake hands cordlallK and to forgive 
them. They Hittended Uie summons, of 
course, and Uie rceonciliation was effected. 
My father had always delighted in hearing 
his eldest daughter, Lady (ilenliervie, read 
Shakspeare, which she did with iAu|^i under- 
standing and cflfect. lle\vas desiaims of 
still enjoying this amusement. In the 
existing circumstances this UKk was a hard 
one ; Irat strdVig affi^ion, the liest source 
of woman’s strengthJ enabled her to go* 
through it. She ^qiidto Bim great part of 
every day with her usual smriL^thongh her 
heart was dyinf within tier. No doubt 


fdie was supported by the Almighty in the 
pious work or solacing the last hours of her 
almost idolized parent. He also desired 
to have the French newspapers read to 
him. At that time they were filled with 
alarming syiiqdoms of the horrors that 
*«hortly after ensued. Upon hearing them, 
he said, ^ 1 am going, and thaxikfiil T am 
that I shall not witness the anarchy and 
bloodshe<l which will soon overwhelm that 
unhappy country.’ He e,xpiTed on the 5th 
of August, 17J2. * 

“ LordNortb was a truly pinin« Christian ; 
and (although from his political view of the 
subject) I l)elievethat one of the last spcoclu^ 
lie made in Farliameut was against Uie re- 
^al of . the Test Act, yet his religion was 
quite free from bigotry or intolerance, and 
consisted more in the IxMiUtiful spirit of 
Christian benevolence than in outwanl and 
fonnal observances. His character in pri^. 
vatc life was, ( believe, aa^aultless as that 
of any human being can he ; and those ac- ^ 
tions of his jmhlic life whigh appear to 
have been the most questionable, jiro- 
ceeded, I am entirely convinced, from ivhat 
one must own was a weakness, though not 
an unamiuhle one, and which followed 
him throngirhls life — ^thc want Of power to 
resist the influcncer of those he loved. 

1 remain, my dear Lord, ^ 

“ Gratefully and sincerely yours, 

“ Charlottr Linosav. 

* ‘ Gwjcn Street, Feb. 18, 1 m. 

PetioUitab. 

JACK SUEPPAED. 

Rentlcy^s Miscelkmy of this month, is 
capital. Thg Editor’s %Taffk Sheppard pro- 
gi-esses with spirit, and continues, to our 
mind, nu improvement upon the coarse 
exaggeration and pninful caricature of the 
former Editor’s feorfer. We have not room 
foi^a scene ; but here is a anateh— , 
JonatJwn tVild, 

I aau accounted a fair shot, ils well as a 
tolerable* swordsman, and I will mye 
proof of my skill in both lines, should oc- 
casion require, it. I have l|.ad a good 
many 9es|jerate ex^^agements in my time, 
and Have generally victorious. 

1 hear the marks of some of them aixmt 
me . still,” he continued, taking off 
wig, ^nd laying 1)Brer.a bald ^ull, co- 
vered with cicatridjs and plates of silver. 
‘^This gash,” he added, pointing to one 
of the larger scars, ‘‘ was a wipe from 
tlie hanger of Tom’ Thurland, wiiom I ap- 
reh^ded for the murder of Mrs. Knap, 
'his wedgti of silver,” pointing to another, 

** which wovdfi mend a co^ee-jiK^ serves 
to stop up a breach made by will Coultr 
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Imr^t) who rolihed Mr. Hearl, on Honn- 
mIow Heath. T secured the dog after he 
had wounded me. I'his iracinre was t)ie 
handiwork of Jack Parrot (othenvisc 
Jack the GriudcTf) who l)Toke into the 
pfidace of the Bishop of Norwich. Jack 


LOliOON FLOWKIIS. 


(Prom Tficholas Niekleby.) 

“ Aflne morning, Mr. Liukiriwater,” said 
Nicholas, entering the office. 

“ Ah !” replied Tim, talk of the 
country, indeed ! What do you think of 


Wfus a comical acohndrel, and made a 
little too free witJ. U, xniec’* be*t 

moldy, as well «<t hiS 'grace’s favourite If "S' litU® clearer out of town, sai 


gundy, as well »» his » grace’s favourite 
housekeeper. The Biidiop, however, to 
shew him the dapger of meddling with the 
church, gave him a dance at Tyburn for 
his pains. Not a scar but its history. 
•1'he only inconvenience I feel from iny 
sliattered Auddle is an incapacity to drink. 
But that’s an infirmity shared by a great 
many sounder heads than mine. The 
hardest bout I ever had was witli a wo- 
man — Sally Wells, who was afterwords 
lagged for shoplifting. She attacked me 
wim a can'ing-kiiifc, and when 1 had dis- 
armed her, tli|t^«jade bit oft* a couple of 
fingers . from my left hand. Thus, yon 
see, l\-e nev'^r hesitate^ and - never shaft 
hesitate to expose my life where unyUiiiig 
is to be gained. My profession has hard- 
ened me.'* 

The introdnctioii of tljc Mohocks, (im- 
mortalized by Swift,) is ingenious, and 
their leader the ‘‘Mt&kis of Slaughter* 
forj,” whose peer is not among Bie peer- 
age, tells well; the. humour of the "watch- 
man who brings people to tlieir senses by 
dejpriving them of them, is good ; as is the 
foUowing graphic sketch ; 

Saint GUes'a JUiund*hmse, 

Saint Giles’s roaud-hoiiso was an old de- 
tached fiibric, standing in an angle of 
Kendrick Yard. Originally built, as its 
name imports, in a cylindrical form, like 
a modem Martello tower, it bad under- 
gone, from time to ttme^ so many altera- 
tions, that its synuifetry was, in a great 
measure, destroyed. Bulging out more in 
,thc middle than at the two extremil^es, 
it resembled an enormous cask set on its . 


Nicholas. 

“Clearer!’’ echoed Tiih Linkinwater. 
“ You should see it from my l)ed-room 
window.” 

“ You should see it from replied 

Nicholas, with a smile. 

“ Pooh ! pooh !” said Tim Linkiuwat<T, 
“don't tell me. Country!” (Bow was 
quite a rustic place to Tim,) “ Nonsense. 
What can you get in tlie country but new- 
laid eggs and flowers ? I can buy new- 
laid eggs in lieadcnhall market any morn- 
ing before breakfast; and as to flowers, 
it’s worth a run up-stairs to smell my 
miguionette, or to see the doulde- wall- 
flower in the back-attic window, at No, 6, 
in the court.” 

“ lliero is a donblerwallflower at No. 
6, iu the court, is there?” said Nicholas. 

“ Yes, is there,” replied Tim, “ and 
planted in a cracked jug, without a spout. 
There were hyacinths there this last 

spring, blossoming in ^luit you’ll laugh 

at that, of course.” 

“ At what?’* 

“ At their blossoming in old blacking- 
bottles,” said I’iin. 

“ Not I, indeed,” returned Nicholas. 

Tim looked wistfully at him for a mo- 
ment, as if he were eucourageil by tb(‘ 
tone of Uiis reply to b(^ more communica- 
tive on tlie subject : and sticking Ixihind 
his ear a pen that ho had }>oen making, 
and shutting up his knife with a shai-p 
pliek, said, 

“ They belong to a sickly bed-ridden 


the hnmp-backe.Uoy,anaHecmtoheU.eo«^ 

itreemWedan etiormoii, cask seton^its .,l*l«a»tircs, Mr. Muiklehy, of his ex- 
end^a sort of HeidcUiei* ton on a How many years Is it," said 

scalk-and this rescm^ance was fe- 

him quite a little chi^, dragging himself 
almut onaU p^ of tiqV Well ! 


scale, —and this resemblance was in- 
creased by a small circular aperture — 
har^y deserved to be called a door-w. 
pierced, like the bung-hole of a ^barrel, 
through the side of the' structure, at some 


m, draggui^ 

al)oa£ ouso p^ of tfqv Well ! 

well 1 not many^but th0ii|^r!lbey wouV 
appear nothings if I of other 


waflfehtofi^^onst^s. 

a^Voffeshfon^Mke 

wwssiJIg considerahle m- ch^^ who /are merry, 

dation, it had, in itsday, wateW the he is domed the power 
insaniU of dWmlerly peV- *"/ 1““^ ache 

indoiwa were„ smaU and '**7,?™"- j ^ „ m «• , , 

1^! looklm; ia front, on Jj! Nicholas, 

the hack, ntmn the ‘ that tonWeshfrelf Iwm the cloi« 
■momd of Saint Giles’s ^ wocatioim of every -aiiy, to heed such 
P things, Ytm were saying ' 


1|^ a flight of woodem steps. I'he prison 
ifae twb stories higt, with a flat roo:^ 
surmounted by a^ilt'vane, fashioned like 
a key ; and, possessing considerable in- 
t(»mEu accommodation, it had, in its day, 
lodged some thousands of disorderly per- 
sons* * Til® windows were^^ small and 
strongly Smoking in fron-'^ on 


rraf^ Smoking in fron!;^ on 
aMid: the back, upon the 
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“ That the Rowern belonged to this 
poor boy,’' said Tim, that’s all. When 
it is fine weather, and he can crawl out of 
bed, he draws a chair close to the window, > 
and sits there looking a t them, and ar- 
ranging them all day long. Wc used to 
nod at first, and then we •came to speak. 
Fonncrly, when I called to him of a 
morning, and asked him how he was, he 
would smile, and, say, ‘ better; ' but now 
])c shakes his head, and only bends more 
closely over his old plants. It must be 
dull to watch the dark house-tops and the 
fiyiiig clouds for so many mouths ; but he 
is vfty patient.*'' 

“ Is there nobody in the house to clieer 
or lieh) him ?” asked Nicholas. 

“ Ilis father lives there I believe,** re- 
jdied I'im, “ and other people too ; but no 
one seems to care much for the j)00r 
sickly cripple. I have asked him* very 
ollen if I can do nothing for him; his 
answer is always the same,— Nothing.* 
Ilis voice has grown weak of late, bntl 
can see that lie makes the old reply. He 
can’t leave his l>ed now, so tm?y have 
‘ moved it close Ijeside the window, and 
tlan-e lie lies all day ; now looking at the 
sky, and now at his flow€»rs, which he still 
makes shill to trim and water with his 
own thin hands. At night, when he sees 
iny candle, ho draws back his curtain, and 
leaves it so till I ^ am in bod. It seemH 
sneb company to him to know that I am 
lli(*re, that I often sit at my window fbr 
an liour and more, that he may see I am 
si ill awake; and sometimes T get up in 
the niglit to look at the dull melancnoly 
light 111 his little room, and wonder whe- 
ther he is awake or sleepiag. 

■ “The night will not oe long coming,’* 
said Tim, “ when he will sleep and never 
wake again ou earth. We have never so 
much as shaken hands in all our lives; 
and yet 1 shall miss him like an old friend'. 
Are there ^ny country flowers that could 
interest me like these, do you think ? Or do 
yon suppose that thp withering of a 
hnndrea kinds of the chpicest flowers that 
blow, called by the hardest Latin names 
tha^ were ev#r ipveuthd, would giVe me 
tj^^ifiractiou of pain I shall fi^l 
when these old jugs, and bottles swept 

away as lumber? ''Co^e^utlry!*' cried Tim, 
witli a coutemptuofis^ emxihasis ; “ dou*t 
you know that I couldn’t have such a 
court under my bed-room ^iudolv t|iny- 
where hut in London ?*’ ^ • 

With which inquiry, Tim toned his 
back, and pretending to be absof^ed in his 
accounts, took a 1 i opportunity of hastily 
wiping his eyes when supposed. Ni- 
cliolas was looking aqcither ^ay* 




Mr. Pctrria*s Picture of the Cormation of 
her Majesty^ (just completed), is describtvl 
in the Titues as a production of great merit, 
bqtli as a work of art, considered inde- 
^jmudeutly of the subject it describes, and 
an historical recr»rd offered at oiu^e to 
the eye of the spectator of an important 
national event* 

“ As a work ojj art, it possesses claims to 
encomium from 4 he general treatment of 
the subje^ct, the happy arrangement of the 
more prominent groups, and Ihc manner 
in which the groups in tite backgi’ouud ar(» 
dLsjIbsed ; for the 2>icture«que treatment of 
the architectural portions of tht> picture, 
the management of the colouring, by which 
the gorgeoxis tints of robes, jewels, purple, 
gold, and ermine, arc sulMiued ; the more 
tlian usually felicitous dispswition of the 
masses of light and shade by which the 
eilfect of the sunbeams through tlw windows 
of the cathedral is preserved, and the at- 
moH])heric perspective of the more dork- 
enea portions of the picture are made to 
resemble the identical gloom of the build- 
ing ; and lastly by thq ^tentioii which the 
artist has given to the composition of the 
picture, and the general outline, which, tm 
Uic jricture is to he en^aved, is certainly 
not among the least of its deserts. As an 
historical representation, it is equally 
l>raiseworthy. Mr. Parris has taken the 
moment at which the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury is about to place the crown on tlie 
head of tlie monarch. Her Majesty is 
seated on the throne in the middle of the 
picture ; she is clothed in the celebrated 
Dalmatic rohe^lp. robe formed entirely of 
gold and embroidery, and S 2 >lendid lieyond 
conception. On her left hand is the Arch- 
bishop, in a robe of j^nirple velvet and gold. 
On her immediate right is a portrait of the 
Duchq^ of Sutherland ; behind wboift bihv 
sc^en Her Majesty’s train-befirers, the 
LacRR» €. Lennox, M. Grlmstou, P. Cow- 
per, and W. Stanhope. Further to the 
right, and conspicuous from the s2>lendour 
of his rolies, is i&een the ijnb-dean of flie 
ahl)ey, th® Rev. Lbrd S. Thymic. Then 
come the^ukes of l^orfidji^find Welling- 
ton, the Marquisses orTCillfo^e and 
Conyngham, Lord Melbourne, the Duke of 
Devonshire, the Lord€lu|nccllor, the Dukes 
of Sutherku^ Coburg* anJf Nemours, * andi 
Prince George of CauiWdge ; and, ou the 
extreme right, the Duchess of Kent. On 
the right hand, next to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, are tlie Bishop of Bath and 
Wells,’ tHie Duke of Richmond, Glaren- 
cieux King-at-Arms ; Lady Barham,' the 
h^rchionesses of Lansdowne and Nor- 
inauby, the Bishop ^f London, the Areh- 
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binLopH of York nud Artiia^h, &c. ; and, in 
a gallery above ore placed Marshal Soult, 
Count PozsM) di Bdrgo, the Duke de Pal- 
inella, Count Stro^oiioff, Prince Esterhazy, 
nnd the Dukes of Sussex and Cambridge. 
Besides these personages, there arc por- 
traits of the ihichesses of Somerw-t, Ri,jh- 
mond, Bedford, Hamilton, Biiccleuch, Rox"-# 
burghc, and Northumlicrland, and of many 
Marchionesses, Countesses, and so forth ; 
together with '.'heralds, pages, and all tlie 
attendants on the ceren»ony, making an 
aggregate of se\’etity-seven jmrtraits. It is 
no small merit to have given correct like- 
nesses of so many ])ersonages, and the fact 
that the likenesses are correct will greatly 
enhance the \'h1uo of the picture as an his- 
torical doeninent : but the great merit con- 
sists in the arrangement of all these groups 
so as to convey a correct notion of the 
ceremony as it really was, and at the same 
time, to givufit sufficient pictorial effect, so 
us to avoid harshness and formality. Mr. 
Parris haa succeeded in this tmdertaking, 
and jurodneed a good pieiaire.” 

beautiffil effect, ana- 
logous to that recently pr«)dnced by M. 
Daguerre maybe obtained by the following 
siuijile ineans ; — “ ^ain a piece of paj)er 
or Imen npon a frame', and sipongc it over 
♦.rith a solution of nitrate of silver in 
water; place it behind a painting upon 
glass, or a stained window-pane, and the 
light traversing the painting or figures, 
will produce a copy of it upou the prepared 
j)aper or linen, those parts in which the 
rays were least' intercepted being tbe 
shadows of the. picture. Prom P'eoflowr 
Mm ric. a manual of a novel Experiments 
and Pbenomena for the faanily fireside.] 

March of Sciettce, — As’ a ‘sign of the 
times’ we notice an attractive article in 
the daily , ncwspjftperSf headed ‘Scientific 
Exhibitions for Easter.' Time was when 
tbe^nly science of this holiday was exjjeri- 
menting on tbe inclined plane of Yrrccn- 
wicUHill, Nor was steam, by land'^Und 
wat^^, llien a moans of fair competHiou. 

OMcme of London* — Defoe, writing in 
17J4, observes : “the street from Aldgate, 
which is the extremity of the ^ity on Uie 
east side, tO Westftiinster on the west, 
gups alhuW^ifi'd^reet line, under Several 
deuonriiiations, for full four miles; and 
may metotly the longest and richest 

file i remark as applicable in 
the presoni dgy as. a century and a quarter 
since! 

Xjcndefiha^ Market * — Don Pedro de Ron- 
qtfilliof on visitiilg Lcadeuhall, said to 
C^orl#! It., that he believed tnere 
mor^tieat sold iu that market alone in one 
week, ^ than in all the kingdqinofSpaiiMn 
a year ; and “ be wa^ a very good judge,” 


To imprrnw When Carlton House 

was in the zenith of its glory, — “ ere 
Ceorge the Fourth was king,” — a hogs- 
liead of claret was constantly kept on tap, 
which was preserved as good to the last 
glass as w^hen first broached, by this pro- 
cess; — ^R'^hen wine was drawn out, tbe 
vacuum caused was immediately filled up 
by pouring in as many clean pebbles as 
kept the cask fiill, and, consequently, 
excluded the air. The plan -would lie 
found an excellent one to introduce into 
minor cetllar economy. Many a mit- 
browm >>arrel, destined to run but half its 
a]>|K>inted course, might thus yield us 
liquid nectar to the dregs. — Sporting Rev. 

Auiomnti'c Uqui^rngo. — History fiiriiishes 
nothing in shape of a “ set out,” so en- 
tirely novel ana oxtranrdinnry as that of 
which wo extract an account from a. 
hVeiich w'ork that lately fell iiit{> our 
hands. “ For the aniuscmont of Louis 
the Fourteenth, when a. cliild, a piece of 
mechanism was constructed by a M. 
Camus, that probably wais never exeecsled 
by ibe ingenuity of man. It consisted of 
a small coach, drawn by two horses, in 
which was the figure of a lady, with a 
footman and page behind. 1'bi.s coach 
being placed at the extremity of a tabh* 
of a determinate size, tbe coacdiman 
smacked liis whip, and the horses imme- 
diately set out, moving their b'gs in exact 
imitation of the natural action of those 
animals. When tbe carriage reached tbe 
edge of the table, it turned at a right angle, 
and proceeded along that edge. When it 
arrived opposite the place where the king 
was seated, it stopped, and the page getting 
down, oiKJned the door ; ujion which th«* 
lady alighted, having in her hand a peti- 
tion, which she presented with a courtesy. 
After walking some time, she again 
courtesied, and re-entered the carriage; 
the page then resumed his place, tlu' 
coachman whipped his horses, which Ik'- 
gan to move, nnd the footman, running 
after the carriage, lumped up behind it.” - 
Sporting Review, * 

Mmlih of BkigUmd , — cbtmt Tallard once 
observed m ^be hearing of Defoe, J»a,l 
nothiua kim so true and great an 
idea of the ridmess and grandeur of this 
nation, os seeing the multstnde of pay- 
ments made in a motfiing, in the I^oiig 
Roo^n of thc/^nstom House.” 

Heraldry France, Heraldry seems 
to he quitf neglected, if not lost; although 
there are/more books printed in Frencli on 
that subject, thauin the world l>csides. 
—Defoe. , K 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTION: 

NEW PA<fADE. 

The annexed cnji^avin^ rejjpesents one of 
tlie latest and most striking improvements 
in the street architecture of the metropolis. 

The ImiUling now forming “ the Royal 
Institution,*' in Albemarle s^eet, was ori- 
ginally five private houses. On their pur- 
chase by the Society, there arose a difficulty 
in adapting to them an architectural fi-ont, 
from tuc division and urraugemeut of the 
interior being so Hrregular that the en- 
trance-hall was not in the cenf.re, nor the 
rooms right and left of it in dny wise nni- 
fortn. Hence the windows were at irre- 
gular intervals, and seemed for a long time 
to defy every attempt to marshal them into , 
ardiitectural order. At length, this obstacle 
has been surmounted by Mr. L. Vulliainy, 
from whose design the above improwmeut 
has been executed, by putting xm fourteen 
fluted lialf-cohniins, of the Corinthian 
order, which arc 53fticed upon a stylobate ; 
»;ul, occupying the height of three floors, 
support an cntfiblature and the attic story. 
The entire length of the front is 144 feet, 
and its entire hemht from the foot pave- 
ment to the top of the coping is dl ft. 6 in. 
This is divided into the pedestal or stylo- 
bate 4 feet j the half coKimns 3o ft. ; the 
entablature, consisting of architrave, frieze, 
and c^triiicc, S feet; and from the top of the 
cornice to that of the coping Is 4 ft. 6 in. ; 
whilst the attic pilaster at each end rises 
Uiree feet aliove the coping. The diameter 
of the half-culmnns is 3 ft. 6 in. ; and the 
iiitercolumniations rather more than two 
. diameters. The several members have been 
adapted principally from the remains of 
the Temple of Mars Ultor, the three co- 
lumns, (called) of Jupiter Stater, and the 
Pantheon at Rome. The half-columns, 

. with their superincumbent architrave, 
frieze, and cornice, being the prominent 
parts of the design^ the other architectural 
ornaments, as the mouldings round the 
windows, are purposely kept dowii^ 
and executed in 16V Eelicf. On tiie fascii^, 
is inscriljed The “ Royal Institution of 
(ireot Britain.^* The windows of tjie attic 
^stor^ aire entirely concealed behind the 
cornice, which is partly hollowed out at 
back for that pnrpose. The cost of* this 
■tasteful erobq)li^pm^h ^1^53:13^., 
which sum has lieen subscribed' by the 
meitihers of the Society. 

Ine Roj^l Institntinx originated chiefly 
with the ingenious Count; Rumibrd:*^the 
meetings commenced iti the year 1800, 
shortly before which* the prQ]>rictors ob- 
tained a pharter of in^i^ration, for the 

‘.i ' i 

* The UM iJilpliT Spencer was also amongHhe 
DumbOT whp '^ipspli^bed tjia Royal Institution, of 
wiM ha iho first preslduit. 


purpose of facilitating the Introduction of 
useral mechanical inventions and improve- 
ments, and for teaching, by courses of phi- 
losophical lectures and experiments, the 
application of science to the common pur- 
poses of life ; whence the motto of the 
institution ; ‘‘ lUustrans commoda vitte.” 
No society formed for the promotion of 
'* science was ever better patronized in the 
outset; for, scarcely had the plan been 
organized, wlicn subscribers crowded i,o 
enrol their names, and witliin a few 
months of its formation it numbered on 
the books upwards of 11,000 members, 
under the various denominations of Pro- 
prietors, Life, and Annual Subscribers. 
The house of tlie Institution is spacious 
and well appointed. On the ground floor, 
the principal apartments are a newspaper 
room, a reading library, and a cabinet of 
minerals. On the first floor is the ap]iii- 
ratus-room, commnnicating with the ilicn- 
tre, which will accommodate 000 persons. 
On tlie same floor is the library, 14 leet 
higli and 4H feet long, with a gallery for 
the convenience of reaching the upper 
books. It contains many valuahh^ histo- 
rical, classical, and scientific works ; and 
one of the early additions to the collection 
was by the Society’s purchasing the lilirary 
of Mr. Thomas Astle, the anticpiary, whicli 
contained many rare works on topography, 
antiquities, parliamcutary and reininis- 
matic history. Here is also a repository 
of models of ingenious and ustdiil nni- 
cliines ; and, on the basement story is n 
1 Almratory, fitted upon a scale of magni- 
tude and completeness not before at- 
tempted in this country. In this apartment 
is the vast apparatus, wiih which Davy 
discovered the composition of the fixed 
alkalies. The apparatus is of immense 
power, and consists of 200 separate parts, 
each composed of 10 double plates, and 
each plate containing 32 square inches ; the 
nnmlK'T of double plates being 2,000, and 
the whole surface 128,0(K) st{uarc inches. 

It is gratifying to add that the Royal 
iJnstitiition has, from its earliest existence, 
enjoyed the merited celehVity of introducing 
some of the most important investigations 
in the experimental of our time ; 

and its objec^ts have.))eett of a higher class 
than those contemplated by Riimford. Dr. 
Garnett, th& first lecturer on chemistry, 
was succeeded by !Davy, who, in 1801, 
came to London, and on April 2^, in that 
year, gave hin first {ecturc here : in the year 
folio wii^^e was, appointed Professor of 
Chemisfry ; and ^tlun the walls of this 
Institution he l^'^^gan his brilliant career of 
chemical philosophy. Whilst fee was thus 
eipployed, he was rcaf iifg equally verdant, 
though less durabli;^, Idurels as a lecturer : 
his style was peculiar' and impressive. 
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though not elegant ; liis eloquence florid, 
but powerfijl and appro])riate ; his experi- 
ments lirilliant and original, and his rea- 
soning refined and wonderfully acute. — 
Sir Humphry Davy was succeeded by Mr. 
Braude, the present eminent Professor. 
TheT<* is likewise a second Chair of Che- 
mistry, named the “ Eullerian,”* which is 
ably filled by Mr. Faraday ; so that the 
Institution has fi’om its first establishment 
lieen honourably associated with the ad- 
vancement of ’chemical science. The mu- 
nificent founder of the lat ter Chair also es- 
tablished a Professorship of Physiology, to 
which Dr. Roget was first appointed, and 
i)a.s been succeeded by Dr. R. Jil. Grant. 
There areheddes a Chair of Hotaiiy, filled 
by Dr. John Lindlcy ; and a Professorship 
of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 
now vacant. 

I'he Institution has, since its foundation, 
undergone a very considerable change in 
its constitution. Some years *igo, in 
consequence of the low state of the fimds, 
the majority of proprietors relinquished 
their proprietary claim, and became sli are- 
holders tor life only ; the dissentients from 
such terms selling their respective shares 
to the Institution for a stipulated sum. 
By this means, and some personal be- 
quests, the funds were materially im- 
proved ; hut, we believe the establisbraent 
to be ])rincipaUy supported by annual sub- 
scriptions. Of late, the Royal Institution 
has accpiired fresh lame as the scone of 
Professor Faraday’s Experimental Re- 
searches in Electricity, tlic success of which 
has few parallels in the records of modern 
science. Added to this, the recent archi- 
tectural emliellishment of the Institution 
is an act of lilicrality at once complimen- 
tary to the taste and spirit of the Members. 
I'lie scientific world have likewise been 
benefited by a Journal published at fhe 
expense of the Royal Institution, in a less 
costly, and consequently, more available 
form than that of the average of “Tran- 
sactions” and “ Proceedings.” 

% 

♦ From its founder, the late John Fuller, Esq., of 
Rosehill, Sussex, a munificent patron of science, 
the favourite object of his liberality being the Royal 
Institution. He first gave £1000 to the fbnds. He 
^tlicn invested. to fimnd the above Chair of 

Chemistry, wtth a iiilaiy ol £100 per annum. He 
next invested the llKO sum to estahluh the Chair of 
Physiology. He Also invested £3,000, which is to 
amount by intereot, Additions, or otherwise, to 
£10,000, And then to be available for the Insti- 
tution; making iHr. Fuller’s bequests a total of 
£10,000. He had, in 1828, fefonded d g^d medal of 
the value of ten guinofis, to bcigiven tc^ivh mem- 
bers of the Royal Institution K distinguish them- 
selves by their labours in chemical science. He 
liberally presented one of these medals to each of 
the following Thdividu#.ls ; viz. Sir H. Davy, Dr. 
Wollaston, Mr. Hatchet^ Mr. Brandy, Mr. Fara- 
day, Mr. Children, andfHr.sP. Danlell; and pro- 
posed, in future, tho* Aie of these medals should be 
presented biennialj^. • • 


THE WISH. 

WnAT shall I wish thee? shall I wish thee henlth, 
And length of days, with countless stores of wealth T 
To wish Ihee these alone, would ne'er succeed. 
With these alone, thou wonld’st he poor indeed. 
What shall I wish thee? shall 1 wisii ttiy name 
M,ay stand emblazon’d in the scrolls of Fame? 

To wush thee this, alas ! would only prove 
An idle wish, and be no test of love. 

Wh-’t shall I w'ish thee ? shall I wish that Tnitl\ 
May guide thy foot^tciu ’mid the snares of youth ? 
To wish thee this, is wishing'^ happiest thought, 
And wishing this, is wishing as 1 ought. 

If wishing, only, were the Muse’s task. 

And, but to wish, would give thee all I'd ask ; 

I'd wish the# all that tongue or pen can tell, 

In this one haiiest wish, — 1 wish thee well. 

L. H. C. • 

PRESENT CONDITION OF THE 
TURKS. 

BV DR. DOUE'. 

It w very romarkahlc, that, throughout 
the whole of "I’urkey, the traveller ineetH 
with scarcely any hegg^i^ t indeed, almo<!t 
the only ones we saw W'ere a very 
poor Turkish women. TJiere certainly 
are poor, for misfortune and improvidence 
exist everjTvhere, in a greater or less 
degree, but they tire in much .smaller 
numbers tliqn in the rest of Europe ; as 
living is very cl^'ap, and it is very easy 
to get sufficient tnonejf for ])nrcha.smg the 
necessarie.s of life : besides, tor tills r|p.son, 
the poor can be more easily assisted by 
their rclation.s, or by other people. In 
general the men are too proud to beg on 
the roads ; but, if forced by alisolnte neces- 
sity, they would rather become Haiduks^^r 
highway robbers, and ask money, pistol in 
hand. At present there are no robbers 
excepting on the borders of the kingdom 
of Greece and of Montenegro ; and even 
there a ver^ few sta tions of gendarmes are 
sufficient to .secure .safe travelling for the 
merchants; indeed, if twelve or fifteen 
men arc enough to protect twenty leagues 
of hilly country, one may safely say that 
the countiy is quite secure. The soldie)c» 
at the stations do nof;,pven always demand 
^^Backhish^ or ponrbolte ; hut Jhe payment 
of a few paras is not much for a traveller 
when ilf secures his safety. One circum- 
stance which struck me forcibly, Whs, that 
I nowhere saw people employed gleaning 
in tljp fields aftelr the crops had been cut 
down. \Yhen one estaullih^ his bivouac 
at a distance from a ^'il!age, he oogca- 
sionally commits trifling theft, when 
the *maize is neiyrly^pe, of taking a few 
ears of it to be roasted at the fire ; grt^at 
quantities of maize next the roads are 
also eat by the horses in travelling along, 
as the fields have no inclosares. * 

whole population of Tn^ey exhibit 
a mat dea(,of good sense, ^d the tra- 
veller is also wirpri.sed to find so fewr 
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j»ersons of coarse manners. Everyth 
is done without noise and speeches ; and 
the masters of the post-honses, too often 
uiipoUte in otlier countries, are here <|uite 
ready to attend to tlieir duty. The (»reeks, 
o?i the contrary, talk a f^reat deal more, 
and sometimes seem to he quarrelsome. 

The po]»]la.tion is very healthy for 
various reasons: their mode of life is 
simple, and all weakly children die early 
for want of medical mlvice : there are 
scarcely any preserved in life by those 
artificial lueaiis wliicli tend so much to 
increase the population in Europe, esi>c- 
cisilly in larj^o towns ; and besides, healthy 
children are much more likely to Ih' the 
oilqiring of healthy than of sickly iiareiits. 

the same reason we observe so few* 
insane people, and persems who squint ; as 
both these affl'Ctions arise Irom weakness 
ill ihc nei*vous system. I’he chief causes 
of insanity, love, and religious fanaticism, 
have little iiiflneiice in 'J’lirkey, owing to 
the mode of lifet For like reasons, and 
owing to the aljseiice of many of the fac- 
titious wants of Europe, cases of suicide 
and duels are hardly knowm: indeed it 
appears, that the Servians who emigrate 
from their own country into Hungary, 
wisely retain their dislike to those two 
evils of modern society. ‘•'Suicide, however, 
excites no very great sensation, as life is 
held xdieap ; as for duels, the Turks think 
it no disgrace to avow their love of life, 
and refuse this mode of settling betwecui 
ri«ht and wrong; although our wisest 
leLUslators are still obliged, in a certain 
de^ee, to allow the practice in the present 

- corrupt state of s<iciety. It is the gtuieral 
custom to marry pretty young. The ffuitre 
is a rare disease, and there are few blind 

* people, or w’heu cases of blindness occur, 
they generally arise from accid(%tal causes, 

■ ill-treated diseases, or the frequent ravages 
of the smallpox. V accinatiou is employed 
in Serna and some of the large towns of 
'J urkey. , I'here arc few maimed or bandy- 
legged people. 

'Fhe number of cutaneous diseases seems®'' 
to he small,* and much less than in Asia 
Minor. With tlie exception of the Jews, 
the other inhabitants are, considering their 

' state of civilization, pretty cleanly; the 
fashion of shaving nearly the whole head 

* is a good one yi rcsjiect. The *fchief 
diseases are intennittent and typhoid fe- 
voiirt, nervous affections, and inflammatory 
diseases ; to these the ^/laguc is to be i^ddod 
in the maritime towns. 

As the Turks have more leisure and 
more factitious wants th^n their Christian 
fellow-subjects, they are liable hi lowness 
of spirits, and h>'p^>c^f>Tidri«car and (i+licr 
nervous affections, from whidi the Chris- 
tians are quite exempted. On the other 


hand, the stcncism and g(»od toipper of the 
well-bred 'I'urk, and his love ftr children, 
and all kinds of animals, are well known. 
He also possesses the noble quality of 
faithfully keeping his jiruuiise, and to such 
an extent is this relied on, that the most 
iinportaiit transactions are settled by merely 
shaking hands with each other; a practice 
which has also been partly adopt<*(l by tbe 
Christians in smaller matters. I may add 
that the general ignorance of writing lias 
induced the Turks to make use of n jiarli- 
Ciilar ap])aratus for calculating snnis of 
money, &c. Hy im^aus of small jiieces of 
wood, cut into various shapes, they trans- 
act their business as well as our best 
writers. Tn many of the inns, instead of 
a writing-table, lliose jiieces of wood are 
to lie seen hanging up at the corner of tlie 
innkeeper’s room. 

In regard to the social life, in the inte- 
rior of the country, at a distance from the 
iiiaritime towns, in which one linds, in a 
greater or less degree, Knvopemi fashions 
and enterlaimneTits, each family is obligi'd 
to seek its chief ]»leasnTe in it.s own circle; 
for entertainments are seldom given, or 
only at certain fixed times, or at mar- 
riages, ice. The men meet ev'ery day in 
coflee-honses and jniblic ])laces, and take 
a walk together : the ladies remain at 
honi(‘, visit each other, or occasiotnilly 
walk together. For these reasons an nn- 
married European finds himself too iso- 
lated, and Ims great ditlicnlty in recon- 
ciliiig himself to the dilfereiit mode of life, 

ilPcrtobtcald. 

THE OIT.lKTERI.V KKVlEH’, No. I2f>. 

[This Nmnher is rife W'itli interest for 
all grades of its readers. We have a com- 
prehensive jiaper on the State and Pros- 
pects of Asia; a (Jlaiice at Canada, in a 
review of Sir F. Hccad’s Nunaftrc^ and 
Lord Durham’s Report; and a. contro- 
versial paper oil the Oxford J’heology. 
’Leaving these mighty matters of political 
thunder to others, we recommend the readiw 
to rely on the remainder of the Niimher 
for high gratification : .the subjects being 
Andalusia; the Sparwa Whale and its Fish- 
ery, (in which a nitherto scarcely ap])re- 
ciated hook is justly dealt with;) and a 
striking Memoir of Thomas Telford, of 
wdiose genius, however, our country will 
for ages present some noble monuments. 
From Jh^! first qf these papers ( ? I>y Mr. 
Southey) here vivid sketch : J 
Gibrnliar* 

The north side of (lihraltaf rises hluflly 
fi'om the sands of neutral ground. It 
bristles with artfilcry ; , the dotted port- 
holes of the batteries, excavated in the 
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rock, are called by the Spaniards “ los 
dietitfts de la vicja,” the gliders of this 
stern old Orbera* The town is situated 
oil a slielviuj^ ledjre to the west. As we 
a])]»n»;icb, the defences are multiplied : the 
eaiiseway is carri(‘d oVcr a marsh, which 
CM 11 he instantaneously inundateiL Every 
bastion is raked by another; a ready- 
shotted f?nii stands out from each embra- 
sure, preffiiaiit with death, — a jirospect 
not altoi^ether pleasant to the stranger, 
who hurries on for fear of an accident. 
At every turn a well-ajipointed, well-fed 
?;entiiiel indicates a wntchfiilness which 
delks surprise. We pa»sH on throu«li a 
barrack teemin'*- wilh soldiers’ wives and 
childn-n. 'I’he lira in street, the aorta of 
(Jihraltar, is the antitla^sis of a Spanish 
town. Ijions and IJritanuias daii'fle over 
iimninerable pot-houses, tli«‘ foreii;ii names 
of whose proprietors coinhiue stranjrely 
with the Queen's En^lisli “Manuel Xim- 
-lod^iii^s and neat liijuors.” In 
tliese siifiis, and in the surer sijrns of 
bloated face**, we see with sorrow that we 
have passed from n land of solirh'ty into a 
lien oi'ifin and intemjierance : every thiiij^ 
and body is in motion ; there is no quiet, 
no rtqiose, all hurry and scurry, time is 
money, and Muiiiinoii is the tiod of*MIil>, ’’ 
as the name is vul|*arised, accordiiiuf to 
the practice of ahlinwiators and conquer- 
ors of"* Honey.” All the commerce of the 
lh*niTisula. seems condensed into this mi- 
crocosm, when* all creeds and nations 
with notliiiijj; in common save their 
dc'sire to prey upon each other. Adieu 
the niiJiiUtla and bright smile of the dark- 
eyed Ainlalu<;a' I'he women wear hoii- 
nets, and look uiramiahle, as if men wen^ 
their natural enemies, and incanl to insult 
them. 'I’he olliciTs on service np]M'ar to 
he the only people who have iiothiuir to 
do. 'I’he town is stufly and sea-coaly, tlie 
houses wooden and drn^jj^eted, and built 
on the Liverpool pattern, under a tropical 
climate. 

(lihraltar would he iiilolerahle to au 
iiuemjdoyed man, as a permanent resi- 
^ deuce, 'fhe eternal row-dow-tlow of the 
drums, the squeakinf^ofthe wry-necked fif(», 
the lun (If ffantiaon^ the milittyy exclusive- 
ness of caste, the da»:fj:er distinctions of 
p<‘My etiquette, the tweedleduins and twe- 
dledees of Mrs. Major This, Mrs. Com- 
iiMNsioiier 'fhat, Miss' Port-Ciuitain A., 
Miss (’ivil Secretary li., ^mhitle^flie dnlrr 
far inf’Htr of a southern i^liisteiicc. (libriil- 
tar, in*vertheless, to the passiiifif straiif*cr, 
abounds in*wonderH of art and nature, — 
ill the stupendous bflstmns and batteries, 
the miles of ^nJltfirieH inuuelled into the 
mountain, tln^ l)om-I)aniel* cave of 
Micliael, the glorious (’atalan hay, the 
terrilic precipices, tin' heaven and earth 


sweeping panofamas from the heiffhts, — 
the hospitality— ‘(u stranj^eris a flod-send) 
—the activity, intelligence, industry, and 
taste, which have rendered every nook 
and corner available for comfort, orna- 
('inont, and defence. This elaborate liive of 
busy men is stamped with all the virtue 
and vice, all tin* streiit^th mid weakness of 
the f/rmr/es of Enji^hind, — of her power, 
knowledjje, and systeip of colonization. 
Her conquest was not marked by any 
siinnltaneoiig erect ion of teinjdcs to her 
creed. A hundred years were scandal- 
ously suffered to elapse, in which milliiitis 
were exjiended in jpinpow'der and ma- 
•sonry, hi'fore a church was erected in this 
sink of Mosh'in, Jewish, and Clirisliaii 
proflij^aey. 

(iihrallar is a second land of ])romise 
to the Jews, where they coinrrejHffite, in 
styes, lik(' the uiiclea#^aniuial ivhich it 
would he cannihalism in them to eat. Tly, 
Spaniards, dreadini^ their a.reli«.,oons coii- 
tumiiiation, and still more their con- 
nection with the Moors, stipulatt*d, at the 
jieace of Utrecht, that the Eniflish should 
not admit them. 'I’heir quarter is snlli- 
cient to en^rom!^*r the tiilirnltar fever, 
which punishes our noti-ohservaiice of 
treaties. The disputes of physiciaqi rival 
the odium theolo^icum. The imslical 
world oil the rock is divided into endemics 
and ejiideinics, contu^ionists and - noii- 
coijta^ionist,s. Miicli deuends, as in chaii- 
ccTy, outlie leii'^th of tne foot in otluje: 
thiLs (leneral Don, to whom (iihraltar was 
a ]wt, maintained that it came from the ' 
West Indies; and there was no disputiiiif, 
as was said of Adrian’s jioetry, with the ^ 
comiiiandqf of thirty le;^ions: whenever 
the fever riij^ed, hoards of healtli met and 
agreed, while the mnliitiide died “como* 
chinchi's.” 'J'his fever is endemic, and is 
occasioned by the ivaiit of circulation and ' 
the offensive sewers at low tile. U .is 
^called into fatal activity by some atmos- 
pherical peculiarity: the a\eraj^e visita- 
tion is about (‘very ten years. '11 le 
alauiedti, or public wstlk, one of the liin^s 
of (Jiliniltar, is oTiuimeiited with statues 
and |feraniiimyrcr.v, which, indeed, they are. 
(lermral Elliott* is surrounded with inori*. 
boiiihs than he was^luriu^ the siej*e, while 
Nelfton forms his couipanion, einer«.Mnif, 
like .Tonal), from typo liuj^e jaw-bones f>f a 
whole. At one ei*^ is a shadowy, sihmt 
spot, vvdiero the* hones arc laid of thosi* 
who die in this distant land. This ala- 
meda was kejit up by a small tax laid on 
the tickcils of ilu* Spanish lottery which 
wete sold in the j;arrisou. When Eiif^lish 
lotteries were nholislied in Eujijland, it was 
decreed by tlie su]ireiiic vvusdom of Down-, 
iiif^-streel that. Spanish lottefies s.ho.’ld Im‘ 
di^contiiiueil in (iihraltar. 'Ihe tickets 
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are now sold a tuile off, at the lincH, to the 
loHs, waH iureloM, of the fonds by 
which the garden, a source of healtli and 
recreation to the garrison, was snppurtc^d. 
Forsyth mentions a clul) instituted at Si- 
enna expressly — eo nomi/te^for the com- 
mission of absurdities and extravagancies* 
W(i have had, and have, “the thing.” 
The surface of the rock, bare and tawny 
in summer,, start:? into verdure with the 
autumnal rains. More than three hund- 
red classes of plants f[ou''ish on this 
almost soilless crag. The real lions of 
(jibraltar are the apes, whose progenitors 
delighted the wisest of sovereigns (I Kings 
X.' 2:2). They haunt the highest crags, 
have all the caprice of Crockford dandies, 
are very exclusive, and seldom visible, ex- 
cept when an easterly wind afiects their 
delicate nerves, and drives them to the 
west end. Thes?> ?xquisites are pcrfi^ctly 
Jiannless. The Gibraltarians, who never 
see any of the'T dead bodies, imagine that 
the deceased arc carried by a submarine 
way (probably the one St, Isidore thought 
the sun took), to be buried on Apes Hill 
in Africa, us the good Turks of Constan- 
tino])lc are taken ov^ into Asia for 
sepulture. 

Next are some noticeable remarks on 
the 

Union of jifrica and Europe^ 

Africa, no Hat line of desert sand, rises 
abruptly out of the sea, in a tremendous 
jumble backed by the eternal snows of the 
Atlas. Two continents lie befoi*ens; wc 
have reached the extremities of the an- 
cient world ; a narrow gnlph divides the 
lands of knowledge, liberty, and civili- 
zalion from the untrodden rt^gl sis of dan- 
ger and mystery. Yon heiidlaud is Tra- 
falgar, where Nelson sealed, with his 
life-blood, the empire of the sea. Tarifa 
lies beyond; and the plain of Salad<i, 
where thY cross triumphed ov’or the <Te*'- 
ceiit. The white walls of Tangier glittei,. 
on the opposite coast, resting like a snow- 
wreath on dark mountains : behind them 
lies the desert, the den of the wifd beast, 
and of wilder man. The separated con- 
tinents stand aloof; they jrowii sterifly on 
each other witl^thafqjd injmious lo(i of 
altered kindness : ^ey were once united ; 
a dreary sea ^ now flows between, and 
sev^ers them for ev^; a thousand sliips 
hurry past, laden with .the c(»nuncT<5c of 
the world ; e^'ery sail is strained to fly 
those waters, deeper than ever plummet 
sounded,^ where neither 'sea nor land is 
friendly *to the stranger. liehind that 
point is the bay. ot Gibraltar ; and on that 
grey rock, the olject of a tho£.isand lights, 
the lion sentinel of the straits, the red flag 
of England, on which tlie wun never sets, 
still braves the battle find the brecKe: far 


in the distance the blue Mediterranean 
stretches itsdf away like a sleeping lake. 
Euroj>e and Africa recede gently flora 
each other; coast, cape, ajid mountain, 
face, form, and nhturc, how alike ! — man, 
his laws, works, and creeds, how dillcrent 
and opposed ! 

The straits are narrowest at Tarifa, 
and do not exceed twelve- miles across. 
Though nothing is to he ^rect'ivod with 
greater caution than all early accounts of 
the width of watens, which generally wore 
mere guess work, the gradual widening of 
these straits is historically certain. T hat 
the tw'o contineuts wen; united is proved 
by geological evidences. ITaditiuu relers 
the cutting through the Isthmus to Her- 
cules, that is, to a canal opened by the 
Phtriiiciaus, who wore actpiainted with 
those of Suez and Sesoslris, Scylax, who 
ivrote five ctmtiiries bebirc Christ, esti- 
mated the breadth at lijilfamile; F.uc fe- 
mun, >vho wrote a hundred years after 
Scy lax, at four miles ; 'rurra-iiiiis (irunlis, 
a Spaniard, wdm lived on the sjiot three 
centuries later, and is quot(*(l by Pliny (lii. 
Pref.) at five, Liv^y and tJoruelius Nepos 
at six, Procopius at ten, and Victor Viten- 
sls at twelve. 'I’he elevated coast on each 
side has rendered further eulargeinent im- 
jmssible, A rapid current constantly sets 
in frcjin the Atlantic, and is p(‘rceptible be- 
yond Malaga. Notwithstanding this coii- 
.stant influx, and the outjjourings of rivers, 
from the J^bro to the Nile, the wmters of lh(^ 
Medilerrimean dimiiiisli thus Murvie- 
dro, once a. sea-port, is now an inland 
town. ]>r. Smith, in l(ib4, suggested an 
under-current, wdiich wo imagine to he 
contiary to the laws of hydro.statics, w'bilo 
Dr, Halley convinced himself, from a 
series of <‘\j>(Timonts, tlnil the los:, of 
water from evaporation exceeded the su])- 
ply, by the raU' of 5,2hIU inillious of tons 
per siumner, 

PASSAGE OF Tin*. GREAT 
ST. bEKNAKD. 

Continued from page 2G.) 

Havinu entered the Hospice^ we w'eix' 
iminediutel}«shewn into our chninhers, ami, 
of course, a tliorough change of clotlnxs 
was necessary. I'he servant w'aited for 
our wet gaTments,J:o dry them at the kitch- 
en fire, syffd likewise lirought us some fresh 
ones; mr as ki^isacks do not contain a 
wardrobe, we iwre obliged to Ihrow^ our- 
selves on the monks’ generositj^ E(pii}>pe<l 
in regular monastic ^fiso, we dc'^ceiidcd 
to the .strangers’ r^MJinfkwheTe a. large ]iarty 
of travellers of all natiiVtft had assembled 
lound a hlaking wood fine. Supper was 
soon .served, and consisted of boiled meat, 
potatoes, eggs, and dt'ssert of dried fruits. 
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with wine and cheese. The Snperior did 
the honours, and when we had Ruished, 
we again drew round the hearth, and began 
to talk ol* our respective ascents, each en- 
deavouring to out-do the other in the account 
of <iie difficulties surmounted. Music suc- 
c(M'<ied ; .s<)nie young Frenchmen (the pa-ssen- 
gers of the cfiar-ti-banc^) turned to the piano, 
and accoin]>an\ed themselves in some little 
romances ; then we in turn took our ]>laces, 
and Rory O’M ore,” ‘‘ The Charming W o- 
inan,” and some other very home-sounding 
inelodi(»H, made ns almost forget wc were 
far from “merrie England,” and abont 
8,000 feet above the level of the sea. Wo 
must confess it was a source of much won- 
der to iis how on earth the piano ever got 
there ; probably it was taken up in pieces, 
and put together at the convent. VV’e were 
told it was the present of a FrenCli lady of 
title : it difl'ered from any wc had before 
seen, in the keys of the flals and sharjis 
being white, and those of the naturals black. 
'1 liere was also a very good collection of 
music on the iustrument. I'he resjjective 
operas otSonnamhnla, Norma, and Lu (laz- 
/.w Ladra, several pretty songs of Madllc. 
TiOiiisu Fuget, and, above all. a set of qua- 
drilles Le Postilion de Ma’iii Ablou,” to 
wliieli all tlie efmfiants and grisettes of 
Paris were dancing when vee left that capi- 
tal. We took a survey of the room during 
the eonoert : it was about twenty-ftve feet 
long by eighteen broad, wdth a jiolished 
wood lloor and wainscot sides. Several 
views of the convent, taken from ditlerent 
points, adorned the walls : one represent- 
<m 1 tli(‘ passage of Napoleon; and another, 
a neatly executed water-colour drawing of 
the Hospice itself, on the left of the tire- 
pi ae<», is the work of a lady, a. Mrs. Camp- 
bell, welielieve. 'J’bere was likewise a hue 
engraving, from a painting of Landseer, 
r<*|)reseiiting the dogs of the Al])s, and 
which, we learnt, was jnesented by one of 
onr eountryinen who has made these mighty 
mountains his constant study, — the ingc- ’ 
nions Mr. llrockedi^n.* 

On retiring to lied, we found all our gar- 
^meiits quite dry, and the domestic waiting 
for orders : we had, however, iioiu* to give ; 
and hastily undressing, having first ascer- 
tained if all the double windows were 
fastened, we crept underneath- the eider- 
down coverlids with which all the beds 

• Mr. Brockedon’s elegant work, the 0 / the 
Afpst IS one of the liiiest illufitr^ed works executed 
in <iur time, it contains suliyecA sclectfd for their 
ticaiUy, suhlhnity, ami interest, from skctclies made 
during journefli undei^aken for the exclusive pur- 
pose of the work. Thcsi% journeys and rcsdUrchtfS 
occupied Mr. Hrockedo^uan^ years; during which 
he travel sed tlie Alp»il^rly sixty times, and crossed 
the great harrier to Italy by above thirty diffcrtMa 
Basses. It is truly^ratifying to witness mch untliii- 
siasm rewarded by success, besides the establishment 
of a lasting reputation for the ari’st.— Eti, L ii'. 


wore fiirnislied, and were soon asleep. Hy 
the way, it would be as well if there was 
some mode of keeping the.so same eider- 
down ipiilts Irom rolling ofl* in the night, 
which they always do on the least motion. 
♦W e were, however, not so cold u.s wo had 
anticipated wc should bo. 

And having thYis safely arrived at the 
end of om- journey, we will detain the 
reader hnt a .short time .with a description 
of the convent itself. It was, founded in 
the year and i.s undoubtedly the most 
elevated habitation, not only in iiliirope, 
but over all the ancient continent, being 
8,608 feet above the level of the sea.* In 
41ie height of summer, the least bret^ae 
makes the cold quite nnplea.sant ; and the 
thermometer descend.^ alino.st every even- 
ing, ill this season, to freezing point, and 
below it if the wind be northerly. All 
the nece.ssaries of life^ as bread, wine, 
flour, cheese, dried fruits, and wood for 
fuel, are brought at a great^expeiisc froi^ 
the neighbouring valleys. 

The ecclesiastics wdio live in the convent, 
are, at pre.seiit, (18^19) twelve in iinmlK^r, 
and are regular canons of the order of St. 
Augustin. 'J’heii^ active humanity snve.s 
many lives every year, and the hospitality 
with which all strangers arc received, re- 
flects the highest hononr 011 the onftr to 
which they Indong. Every one is treated with 
the greatest affiibility, and the sick find 
all the relief that medicine or surgery can 
afford them, without distinction of rank 
or sex, country or religion. For all tliis 
care and attention nothing is denmiided 
of the traveller, but to inscribe his name 
in a hook kept for tliat purpose ; still, few of 
visitors^leave the convent vvilliont put- 
ting a contribution in the fronr of the church, 
as the e\]>ense.s are >'ery great ; although, 
like other mountain convents, tliis is al- 
lowed to make an annual collection in the 
neighliouriug parts of France, Sv^tzerland, 
ahd Italy. Mmeu any sudden snow-siTirfii 
wenrs, the monks leave thc^ house, and, 
accompanied by the dogs, prosecute an 
earnest search for any untortunate travel- 
ler it may have overtaken. ’ When the 
snow^has covered any object to a great 
depth, tlie fathers take long jioles, and . 
.souring in d.ifferei)it‘'‘iflai’^s^discov’or, by 
the resistance wliich tne end of the pole 
ineet.s with, W'hether it he a rock only. <w a 
hmuiiu body, lu tHa^latter case tlK'v soon 

• The most cWv.itetl point of the Greiit St. Ber- 
nard, (according to Mrs. Starke,) i.<j Mont Velan, sup- 
posed ID be mule tbaii 10,000 English feet above tlie 
level of the Mediterranean sea ; and the Hospice, ac- 
cordmg to Sihissure, is 8,074 Baris feet above the same 
lever; thoi'';h subscqiUMit computations make it 
only 6,150 Baiia feet. In a desciiptlon of the Ilos 
nice, in niambcrs' JoMrwfl/, No. .171, its 
height is stated ( from Saussiire,) at 7,S42 l^Veneh fret. 
"Wo can scarcely rrfoiicile these disci cpancics. — I£d, 
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dis(‘n^ja^c it from tlir snow, and have ufteu 
tlio #^lowiii‘(hpartfoU satisfactiini »)f rostor- 
to and life ” one of tlieir fellow- 

creatnres. 

When the monks are coin]jolled to l)c 
out in the (men air in severe frosts, and^ 
the deptli oMhe srunv prevents their walk- 
iijir fast (‘iiouffh to kt'ej) t3n* blood in circu- 
lation, they strike, froih time to time, their 
hands and feet against the great staves sh(»d 
with iron, which they always carry with 
tliem, otherwise tlielr e\t realities would 
become tor]3id jind f]*ost-bittt*n. Scarcely 
a M'inter ]>asses, however, that some tra- 
veller or other d(»es not perish, or have 
his limbs bitten, w’ith the frost, lii all 
these cases, the use of s]>irits, str(mg cor- 
dials, or sudden w^armth, is hi^dily jjerni- 
cions ; rid)bing the body with snow, or 
immersing the limbs in ice, being the only 
rc'inedy. An KugUshmnn of tlu' name of 
M'oodh^y, w'ho ait^nnpanied M. Ihmnit in 
(*iis ascent of Mont lllane, w'as coin^ielled 
to keep his fe^i, in ice and salt for thirteen 
days : another conipaiiioii lost his sight 
tor three weeks, and a third suflertMl a 
longtime from having his hand frost-hit ten. 

livery year seven or eight thousand per- 
sons traverse the (jreat<^St. IJernard, and 
sometimes six hundred have jmssed in .i 
day.r Jn the year 17 ^'* 2 , there w('re li\e 
hundred and sixty-one travellers, who con- 
smiu.‘d four oxen," twenty sliee]), and three 
sack's of flour, l^oin to L^tKi, one 

liundred and fifty thousand persons lodged 
in this convent ; In^sides which, for a whole 
year, it had a regular garrision of six hun- 
dred men . I n the yea r 1 the Austria ns 
elinilK'd these mount ain«. and attcnnptcd 


to destroy the Hoa pice, And tXa^poxte. I hey 
fired all day from the rocks, but tlie Frencb, 
who had possession (»f tin* convent, kept 
uj) snch a well-directed fire of mus(pie1ry 
and small artillery, that the Austritms 
could uot force it; ihe troojjs who wn^re 
ut St. Fierro also hastened to tin* assi"- 
tance their brethren in arms, and soon 
put the Austrians to flight. A singular 
s]»ecta(?le this for the fathers to behold 
from the windows of the convent ! it ivas, 
donhth'ss, file first, and, we hope, will Isi 
the last of this nature*. 

From the time (»f Augustus, the route o-.* 
the Roman legions d(*sl mod for Helvetia, 
Gaul, and Germany, was across tin* Grc'at 
St. llernard. 'The tro(»]>s ofAnlns('o*riii- 
iiu, the ca])tor of Aveiiticiim, traversed it 
ill fly, on their way to eiieounler Otlio in 
Italy; ar, army of LmnhariK in r»-l7 ; and 
others under ( liarleimigne, his uncle IJer- 
iiard, the cmel Margrave Honifnee. and 
the archbi**hop of Milan. During the wars 
of Charles of llnrgundy, also, it was sonie- 
liiiies crosM*d. ^Xboiit the end of the ninth 
century, an army of Saracens coining from 
Ph'dmoiit passeci the St. 15<»rnard, and look 
possession of St. Maurice, llotween the 
spring of 1 70S, when the French jienetraled 
into Swit/ATland, and ihe ye ar LS(M, more 
than one hundn‘d and liflj thousand s«d- 
di(*rH ascended this mountain. Hetween 
the lothaiid:2lst of May, IHtHMln* jmssagt* 
of Ihionajiarte took place, vvliirdi wt‘ Inuc* 
hefor(‘ s]K)ken of. A monument to the 
meinory of GmuTal Dessaix. who fell afU‘r- 
wards at Mtirengo, is en‘(;ted in tin* church 
of the eonvmit. ALinarr. 

\7'u bi‘ eoiu'ludi'it in out tn^jcl ) 
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Xcto Iflooks. 

NOTKH of a W^ANDEIIKR, IX SEARCH OP 
health. RV W, V. CliMMINO, M. D. 

I It soiiietiuies lia}>pciis-that iiivali<ls are 
llic most oiitortjiiiiiinf tourists : witness 
tlio very olefiant “ Diary of an Invalid,” 
and s«‘\ (Tar otliei; exemrsious “iu search 
of health.” We have not time to discuss 
th«* patholojfy of travel, Imt merely to stale 
IIk‘ fad ; chaiiK** of scene, easy locomo- 
tion, and the society of a^eeahle com- 
jiantons, we know, often eiiahle us to 
4iak(‘ o^ nfHtfi of the world, and relieve 
th(‘ (‘fleets of too severe apjdicatiou to 
professional pursuits. It has been stated 
that medical jiradltiomTs are coin])a.ra- 
tiv'.'ly free from ordinary disi'ases, in con- 
seipience of their j^ood e\(Tcis(‘, aiifl tlmir 
liilarity of mind, when they i?o home with 
their fees in their jmckets. ’I'he case was 
oth(*rv\ise with Dr. Cuinmiiiff, who, having 
Millered much from influnmiatory attacks 
of ih(‘ chest, in Paris, consulted M. 
Audral, (whose reputation for a superior 
knowledge of the thoracic disease's is vvell- 
kmnvn throughout Eurojie,) and was ad- 
vised to smoke strumonium, drink the mi- 
neral waters of llonm^s, in the Pyren(M»s, 
and winter in Italy, 'fhe Doctor, liow- 
ev(T, only followed this advice hy joining 
a friend in a tour throngh Italy, wdiicli 
country being ‘^in iioiiit of climate not 
the El Dorado it is, iii England, gene- 
rally considered,” onr imlmonary invalid 
n intered in Egypt. lie subsequently vi- 
sited (Jreece and 'Inrkey, ami made a 
v(>yage ‘’‘•up the ilhine and down the Da- 
nnhe;” and the first impressions of his 
rout(‘ fonii two v(;ry attractive volumes. 
Leaving to other pens the importance of 
I'^gypt, as a new state growing ujioii the 
(’onlines of Asia and Africa, Dr. Cummiiig 
urges that sufficient conse(pience has not 
been heretid’ore attached to Egypt as a 
r(‘sort for the invalid, and especially re- 
commends the climate of rj)jKT Egypt, 
vihen* the atiiio.sj)luTe is ciiniiently pure, 
dry, a iid exhilarating. 'J'he w( Tk thremgh- 
’ out is of a discur.sive and fuiniliar cha- 
* racier; although, treating of Italy, and 
I’’gy]»t, and (Jn^ece, the author' does not 
adeJn’ss himself to the scholar or the 
aiiti(piury, nor aim at elaborate dis(piisi- 
sitioas on politics, jxietr^, or ])yra.mids; 
hut h(‘ rather j«ims at a record of' hwpowii 
impr(‘ssions and sketches, Af peculiar in- 
tenvst to the invalid, and l}ii.s, aecordiugly, 
reali/A'd a Diilty })leiitifully sprinkled with 
iKtvelty, and charact(Tit<^(i throughout by 
an amiable spirit^ (>bservu.liou and 
r(‘cord. , 

Onr (‘xtracts ffmst he proportionally 
disemsive with tin’ Journal itself. 'I’Ih' 


author left Paris on May 27th, 1S3(S. At 
Dijon is recorded an excelhmt piece of 
advice : I took nothing in the shu))e of 

food, except a imp (if cofliM' before starting, 
and a bowl of beef-tea. on the road, 'fhe 
grand secret in travelling is, to abstain 
from wine and animal food, llie l(‘ss a 
man eats, the bett^^r will he stand dm 
fatigue.” The Doctor, of course, visits 
the hospital] 

/hV'W, af h^ons<, • 

an establish met^; of vast extent, and con- 
taining even more Imds than the Hotel . 
Dieu in i*uris. Tin' wards are lofty and 
spacious, and nearly all the beds were 
ociflipied. Several of the physicians were - 
making their rounds, dressed in black silk 
gowns ; but there was no crowd of pupils 
following them, as in the hospitals of the 
ca])ital. The Chinir^it'a Mnjor" lives in 
the establishment. His 4j|j>oiiiiin(‘nt is 
for ten years, during which time lu^ is not 
permitted to marry. The v^ole duties 
of the hospit al are performed gratuitously 
by .‘KM) Freres et Sonirs de La (.'liarite. ' 
'Ibe yea-rly revenue is two millions of 
francs, accordiiig to the port(.T who was 
niy gui(h‘ tbrongboi^j. the building, a sum 
appearing almost incredible. Soiiu* of the 
attendants were young girls of tW(*u^y. 
It was strange to see llumi in the sombre 
garb of the order of La Chariie. d bey 
receive no })Hy, being merely clotlied and 
fed: make no vows on entering, and aie 
u(»t obliged to remain longer than they, 
choos(‘. Tim adini nisi rat ion'' can dis- 

miss them at a moment's warning ; hut 
after fifteen years of stTvice, they obtain a 
black cross, wliich entitles them to a ]»er- 
jietual HsyluT^, from which they cannot 
he removed without som(‘ grave misdo 
meauor. 

'J'here is certainly something very strik- 
ing in some of the eflects of the Catholic 
faith. In what other religion, tior ills 
styfee, do we iind so many of its pro- 
fessors devote their whole livefi to nnr(‘- 
quiU'd services of charity and Ixmevolence ? 
Here me liOO persons, male and female, 
voluntarily suhiiiittiug to the strict Mi^ci- 
pliue, the irksoiiK* confinement, and dis- 
gusting drudgery • of a large hospital, 
withoux other fee or*"rewaW^,hau that 
derived from the njiproval of their own 
breasts. That many of them betaki' 
themselves to the office to secure the 
meoiis of living, 1 d« not doubt. Others, 
by way of atoning for past sins, and many 
from a disgust at the world, or from dis- 
appointed ^opes ; but un(]|iiestibnably 
’ there must he some who act trom higlaT 
motives than tjjese. A man may go into 
*the splendid churches of the (Jutholic 
faith — he may witness tin* gorgeous |>ro= 
cessions and the rich ceremonial ol its 
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woriship, and exclaim that all Is vanity 
and empty pomi>— that llieTc is nothing 
betokening the inlluence of religion in the 
heart ; — ^but when he beholds the practical 
working, if 1 may so speak of the creed, 
especially as it is to be seen in the givat 
hos])itals and other charitable institnticms, 
be certainly must acknowledge, that, it* a 
sentiment of piety prevail less generally 
in France tha^ elsewhere, there is no 
nation on earth where, among a portion 
at least of its inhabitaiits,^the visible fruits 
of religion are so zealously cultivated and 
so richly developed. 1 can hardly con- 
ceive an office more irksome (unless to a 
mind overflowing with benevolence) than 
that of an hospital nnrse. In England, 
it is one that is highly ]iaid, and yet its 
duties grudgingly performed. In France, 
on ilie contrary, the Sisters of Charity do 
everything without pay, and, so far as 
my observation has extended, with a 
cheerfiilne.'js and tenderness to the sick, 
not elsewhere to he found. Indeed this is 
not to lx‘ wondered at, for in every rela- 
tion of life, what we do voluntarily is 
done with a Iwtter and readier grace than 
services rendered fijp gain. In the one 
case, it is the heart that prompts — the 
lo^ve of money in th<» other. What a con- 
trast does the life of the i^ietirde ta C/tar ite 
exhibit, when comjiared with the useless 
and drone-like existence of the nun. 

Avipion, 

The gar^m of the inn conducted me to 
the “ Hotel des Invcdides^'' a retreat for the 
old soldier, similar in its constitution to 
that of Paris. It has accommodation for 
10()0 veterans, and a largA garden for them 
to exercise in : its walls are adorned with 
the campaigns of Douaparte, and the 
names and dates of all his great victories 
are there recorded. It is an inexpressible 
satisfj«tion to an Englishman that he 
may travel from one end of France to>|lic 
other, and see no trojihy erected by tlie 
vanity of the nation at the expense of his 
country’s honour. Almost otery other 
pcoph; of Europe sec momunents to re- 
mind them that they were once imdcr the 
iron grasp of Wonaparfe. Every f^angor 
who visitftP’l^ris Eas these “ tristes son- 
voiiirs” Ixifore his eyes. I’hcre is the 
•i'oiit d* Jena^ tln^V/?/^ </’ AnstcrlHz^ for 
the Pi^Lssian andT Austrian ; triumphal 
iiiomiments to commemorate tli<* battles 
of Bifrodino^Madnd—iX\^ Pyramids — and 
a hundred bCisides : hnt nowhere is to be 
seen One solitary memento ^of a victory 
gained over (freat Britain. While Btiglaud 
can boost of her Trafalggr Stpiure, and 
Bridge of Waterloo, Prance must lie con-# 
tent wilb*Uie bitter recollections that these 
names inspire. Nothing would wound me 


mote, or more efifectnally take from tlic 
enjoyment of foreign travel, than the 
si^ht of objects that would for evtu- re- 
mind me of Illy counti7’s defeat; but 
happily for every Englisliman, be may 
wander from tlieVising to the setting snn, 
without fear of these unwelcome intruders 
on his peace. 

[The folly of an Englishman who “gave 
himself the airs of the grout Mogul,” at 
the ^'able d'Hote at Marseilles, elicits the 
following remark :| 

1 would ask no worse sign of a man’s 
head or heart, than to see him attempt a 
display of conHequence, in presence of a 
nninher of strangers, more es])ecially sneli 
strangers lieing of a nation difi'erent from 
his own. 

[Thi^ Doctor embarks at Marseilles on 
board the Pharainond steam-boat.} 

The captain is a very agreeable man, a 
Freiicbman, who, has made several Vi>y- 
ages to India. The engineer is an En- 
glisbman, and all the machinery made in 
England. This apj)cars to be generally 
the case in the French steam-boats, and is 
a flattering testiinony to the supi'riority of 
our mechanical industry. The captain 
told me that the mere duty levied by 
Franco on tin' machinery of this x'essel 
amounted to the euormous sum of 
francs ! 

(hntm. 

The dinner was most abundant, well 
dressed, and more d /’ Anglaise than in 
France. V'egetables wc‘re sieved along 
with the meat, which is never done by the 
French: and 1 saw salt-si»oonH, for the 
lirst time since 1 left England. 

Out tourist embarks at Leghorn, and 
journeying onward, visits 

The Leaning Tower of Pisa, 

Onr guide assured ns that the tower 
was built designedly with a slo])e, and he 
described it as a bizarreriv of the nrcbit('< t. 

1 cannot believe this. Sir Jolui Leslie, in 
bis lectures, on giving an account <»f this 
tower, used to attribute its stability to the 
cohesion of the mortar, which was snfli- 
cient toTmaintain it erect, in spite of its . 
being out of the condition retjuirod by 
physics ; to wit, that in order that a 
column shall stand, a ]»erpeiidicnlar let 
fall from the cjnlre of gravity must fall 
witliiiythc base.” Sir dolin described the 
colnWn of Pi^ to be iti violation <»ftlns 
principle; bifi from designs shewn to us 
on the spot, the ]KTpeiid^^ular dors fall 
within the base. What may be the real 
merits of the oase,^ know not ; suffice* it 
for me, that it is one*<jif the most enriems 
and unit me slmctiires^l have ever seem. 
It is bnilt entirely of marble, and has 
several huge bells on its to]» ; some of 
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I hem 1 LOtM) lb. 'I'licy arc tolled 

only ofi ]iiirticulai* occasions, one of which 
will ho oil the 17 <h, when the w^holc town 
will l>o illiiiiiiiiated, Tlie preparations 
uni already nearly completed. All the 
houses, brid^^es, Htreets, &c. have 
innnense wmodcii fraiues crcctdl round 
tliein, for lioldiiiff the oil-cups. 'I'liese arc 
placed in countless millions, and describe 
every variety of device and shape. 1 wjjs 
pnzzied as to the iiiauner of lif,4ling them 
all ; for, to a])ply a taper i<i each in sue-- 
(•eshi<)u, would ]>e an endless task. It 
appT'-ars that a thread, dipped in turi>en<me, 
is wound roiiiid the wiclcs of the lamps. 
Tl;: beiiijUf set fire to, the fiumc sjireads 
with the rajadity of jpinpow’dcr, and has 
• I he, ofiect id’ produciii}^ a simultaneous 
iiliini ilia lion. 

{To be continued.) • 


LORD EROUUHA.m’s HISI'ORICAL SKhTCIlES 
Ol' STATESMLN. 

{Concluded from p. 29.) 

[He return to this attractive work for 
the sake «jf a few miscellaneous I'xtructs, 
from various sketches.] 

h'rr^uhmtk'n of tinthfs. — To genius ir- 
re^nilarity is incident, and the ffreatest 
j((Miius is often marked hy eccentricity, as 
if it disdained to move in th<* viilj^ar orbit. 
Hence, he who is fitted hy his nature, and 
trained Iiy his habits, to be an accom- 
plished “pilot in ex-treiuity,” and whose 
laclinutioiis carry him tbrtli “ to seek the 
deep when tin; waves mil hi^h, ’ may b(‘ 
fimiid, if not “ to steer too near the 
shoT(*,” yet to despise the simkiui rocks 
which they that can only he trusted in 
calm weather would liiivi' more surely 
avoided. 

Tt\st of Greaiuvsis. — The true test of a 
#?reat man — that at least which must se- 
cure his ])lac<‘ aiiion^^ the hi^diest order of 
^reat men — is his having 'neeu in advance 
of his I his it i.s which d<*cides whe- 

th(M- or not ho has curried forward the 
#<ra!jd plan of human iiiijirovement ; has 
conformed his views and adapted l^is con- 
duct to the evt-stiiig circumstances of so- 
•ciety, or changed those so as to blotter its 
condition ; has been one of the lights <if 
the woild, or <mly reflected the borrowed 
rays of Ibrmer luminaries, and sat in the 
same shade with the rest oyfis generation 
at the same twilight or the same dawi<j^ 

Oratory of Lorif ChafhfiLin, 

All accounts represent these effects to 
have been proiflgioiis.* The spirit and ve- 
heuienc<' wnich aniiua^'l^ i^s gi’eiiter pas- 
Kagi\s — their per feat ^fpplicatioii to tlie 
subjcct-nuitter of Rebate — the apposite- 
ness of his invective to the individual as- 
sailed — the boldre^s of the teats which he 


ventured upon — the grandeur of the ideals- 
which he unfolded — the heart-stirring nu- 
ture of his app(*als— arc all contessed hy 
the united testimony of his contempo- 
rarie.s ; and the fragments which rmimin 
bear out, to a considerable extent, such 
rejiresentatioiiH ; nor are we likely to lie 
misled by those fragmeuts, for the nu,re 
striking portions were certainly the oih\s 
least likely to he cither forgotten or faliri- 
cated. To these mighty JwtractiQns wus 
added the imp^iug, the animating, the 
commanding power of a* countenance sin- 
gularly expressiv'c; an eye so piercing 
that hardly any one could stand its glare ; 
and a manner altogether singularly stri Ic- 
ing, original, and characteristic, not with- 
standing a jieculiarly defective and even 
awkward action. Latterly, indeed, his 
infirmities precluded all action ; and lie is 
deserilied as standing in the House of 
Lords leaning upon his cnifcii, and sjieak- 
ing for ten minutes together in an under- 
tone of voice scarcely audible, fctt raising 
Ills nolc‘s to their full pitch when he broke 
out into one of his grand bursts of in- 
vective or exelaination. But, in his earlier 
time, his whole inaivier is represented as 
having hemi beyond ?5oiicc])ti«ni animated 
Hiid iinj losing. Indeed the things whicli 
he effected ]>iiricipally liy means of it, ifi* 
at h'a*«<t which nothing Imt a most striking 
and commanding lone could have iikm1(‘ if 
possibh* to atbunpt, almost exceed Wlief. 
Soim*of these sallies are, indeed, examples 
of that njjprouch mad(‘ to th<‘ ludicrous hy 
the siililitiie, which has been charged ujjon 
him as a prevailing fault, and rejueseiiled 
under the name of ('harlatanertr~^vL fa- 
vourite jdiriuse willi his adv'ersaries, us 
in later times* it has been with llu* ig- 
Jioruiit undervaluers of Lord Krskine. It 
is related that once in the House of Com- 
mons lie ])t*gan a. speech with the words — 
“Sugar, Mr. Speaker,’’ — and tlie^ ob- 
serv^ig a smile to \nTvad<' the audience, *• 
he paused, looketl fiercely around, and with 
a loud voice, rising in its notes afid swell- 
ing into voheiiieut anger, he is said to 
have pronounced again the word “ Sugar ! ' ’ 
IhrtMi tinies, ami having thus cjuellcd the 
house, and oxtingnistied every ajipearance 
of levity or liiughtcr, turned %|r<iiind UlIhI 
dlsdainiully asked, “Who will laugh at 
sugar now ?” We have the nnecdott' ujiou , 
good traditional authority ; that it was 
believed by those w'h<> had the best inean.s 
of knowing Lord Chatham is certaio ; and 
this of itself shews their smise of the ex- 
traordinary powers of bis manner,, and 
•the rewli or his audacity in trusting t<^ 
thosi^ powCTs. 

« « • • « « 

It remains to sj^eak of Lord (•laillmm . 
ns a private man, iuul ho appears to hnvi'^ 
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bcete, hi all resiiiects, exemplary and 
amiable* His disposition was exceedingly 
affeotionate* The pride, bordering upon 
insolenee, in which lie shewed liimself en<» 
cased to the world, fell naturally from 
lihn, and without any effort' to put it^fL 
as he crossed the tfireshold oi his own 
door. To all his friiknily he* was simple, 
kindly, and geatie. His pursuits were cff 
a naiurc that ^ewed how much he loved 
to unUeM himdeK. He delighted in poetry 
and other light jeadiu^ was fond of 
music; loved the'eountry; took peculiar 
pleasure in gardening; and hstd even 
an extremely happy taste in laying out 
^ grounds. His early education appears to 
' have b(*en further prosecuted afterwards ; 
and he was familiar with the Latin clas* 
sics, although there is no reason to believe 
that he had much acquaintance with the 
Greek. In our own classical writers 
he was weir versed; and bis time was 
mnch given to reading them. A corre- 
spondence^'with his nephew, which Lord 
Grenville puhlislied about five and thirty 
years ago, shewed how simple and clas« 
sical his tastes were, how affectionate his 
feelings, and how strong his sense of lK>th 
moral and religions 'duty. These letters 
are reprinted in a work now in the course 
df publication by the family of Lord Chat- 
ham, because the answers have since been 
recovered ; and it contains a great body 
of other letters both to and from him. 
Amongst the latter, are to be found con- 

* »tant tokens of his amiable disposition. 

Lmrd Thtirlm/o* 

The aspect of Lord Thurlow was more 
solemn anddnmosii^ihan almost ahy other 
person Vin^public life, so mheh so that Mr. 
Fox uaedilo say, it proved him dishonest, 
since no man could m so wise as he looked* 
Nor did he neglect any of tlie external dr- 
onmstenocs, how trifling soever, by which 

• attentiou deference could he seized 
ou the part of his audience. Not only 
were his* periods well rounded, and the 
comuMting matter or continuing phrases 
wglLflphg in, but the tongim was so hung 
as to make the sonorons^oicepeq^ through 
the ludl,' and appear to convey things 
which it dgiild bf> awful to exaifline too 
near, and perilous to question.. ]Say,tothe 

•more trivial civcumstauce ^his place, when 
addressing the House of Lords, he scrupn- 
lonsly attended. He rose slowly nrom nis 
seat ; he left the woolsack with delibera- 
tion ; hut he went not to tjie nearest place, 
like anlinaiy€hanceUors 4 ite;'ttbns of mor^ 
tal men ; he hack by^ ^^r two,* 

and, standii^ .as ii tapmee, and 
partly beMndthe hugfe bale heliad rniltted 
.fur a season, he beijan to pour out, first in 
a growl, and then in a clear and louder 


toll, the matter which he had to deliver, 
and which for the most part consisted in 
some positive assertions, some personal 
vituperation, some sarcasms at classes, 
some sentences pronounced upon indivi- 
duals as if they*were standing before him 
for jndgment, some vague mysterious 
threats of things purposely n(»t expressed, 
and abundant protestations of conscience 
and duty, in which they who kj^ep the con- 
vsciences of kings are apt to iiduige. 

Lord Mansfield* 

It is more necessary to dwell npomthe 
history of this great mun, because a 
practice has prevailed of late years in the 
profession which he adorned, and even 
upon the bench which he so much more 
than any of hi.s predecessors illustrated, 
of tr^ting him with mnch less res|>i‘et 
than was his duo.**' The narrow minds of 
little men cannot expand even to the lull 
apprehension of that excellence vvitli wliicli 
superior natures are gifted, or which they 
have by culture attained. They arc suffi- 
ciently susceptible however of emious ft?el- 
ings to begrudge virtue the admiration 
which it has justly earned; and jealous 
that any portion of applause should be 
drawn awny from the puny technicalities 
of their own obscure walk*, they carp at 
some trifling slips which may have l>eeii 
made in the less weighty matters of the 
law, the only portions their understandings 
can grasp, ft has thus grown into a kind 
of habit with some men, very respectable 
in their own deportment, to decry Lord 
Mansfield as no lawyer, to speak lightly 
of his dcHJisions, and to gratulate thexn.selv(*s 
that he did not Intrude yet greater changes 
into onr legal system by fisher departure 
from strict rules. But a more enlarged 
view even of tlie rigorous doctrines of onr 
juriapmdence, will at once brusli tliese 
cavils away, and shew the truth of a posi- 
tion ever denied by the vulgar, both gowned 
and nngowned, that great minds may l>e 
as correct in details, as powerful to <leal 
with the most general principles, 

« Mr* Fpx, 

• • • In most of the external (pia- 
lities of oratory, Mr. Fox was certaiiil^ 
deficient^ being of an unwieldy person, 
without any grace of action, witii a voice 
of little compass, and which, when pressed 
in ^le vehemefnee of his speech, became 
shrlll^most to a cry or squeak ; yet all 
this was ahaolutely forgotten in the mo- 
ment when the torrent began to pour. 
Some of the under tpnes o^ his voice were 
peculiarly sweet^f and there was even in 
tdinll an«f pidticipg sounds which be 
Uttered ^hen at the more exalted pitch, 
a power that thrilleif the heart or the 
hearer. His pronunciation of our Ian- 
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was fiiingnlarly beaiitifhl, and Lb 
»iMe of it pure and cliaste to severity. As 
he rejected^ from the correctness of his 
taste,* all vlcions ornaments, and was most 
spariiif;^, indeed, in the use of fifipires at 
all ; so, in his choice of words, he justly 
shunned forei;^ idiom, or words borrowed, 
whether from the ancient J)r modern lan- 
^luges ; and affected tltepnre Saxon tongne, 
Uie resources of which are unknown to so 
many who use it. 

If from the orator we turn to the man, 
we shall frnd much more to VAame and to 
lament, whether his private character i>e 
regarded or his public ; hut for the defects 
of tile former, there are excuses to l»e 
offered, almost sufficient to remove the cen- 
sure, and leave the feeling of regret en- 
tire and alone. The foolish indulgence of a 
^ father, from whom he inherited his talents 
certainly, but little principles put him, 
while yet a hoy, in the possession of pecu- 
niary resonrees which cannot safely l^e 
trusted to more advanced stages of youth ; 
and the dissinated habits of the times drew 
him, beiore tiic age of mauhood, into the 
w’’hiTlpool of fashionable excess. In the 
comparatively correct age in which our lot 
is cast, it would be almost as unjust to 
apply our more severe standard to liim 
and his associates, as it would have jxjen 
for the Lndlows and Hutchinsons of the 
seventeenth century, in writing a history 
of the Roman empire, to denounce the 
immnraUiies of .rnlius Caesar. Nor let it 
he forgotten, that the noble heart and 
sweet disnosition of this great man pass^ 
unscathed through an ordeal which, in 
almost every other instance, is found to 
deaden all the kindly and generous aff<^- 
tioiis. A life of gaiubliug, and intrigiw, 
and faction, left the nature of Charles Fox 
as little tainted with s'dfislmcss or false- 
hood, and his heart as little hardened, as 
if lie had lived and died in a farm house ; 
or, rather, as if he had not outlived his 
childish years. 

JWr. fVmdlum* 

To convey any notion of the oratory of 
Mr. Windham by giving passages of his 
speeches is manifestly impossible. /)f the 
mixed tenderness and figure iu which he 
Sometimes indulged, his defence of the 
military policy pursued by him while in 
office against the attempts made to change 
it the year after, might be mentioned; the 
fine speech, especially, in which, on taking 
leave of the subject, after comparlngn^e 
two plans of recruiting our army to a dead 
stick thrust into the ground and a living 
sapling plantedito tak<| root in the soil, he 
spoke of carving his nansf! upon the tree 
as lovers do when thej/wofild perpetuate 
the remembrance of flieir passioiii^or their 


misfortunes. Of hi» happy allusions to 
the writings of kindred spirits, an example, 
hut not at all above their average merits, 
is afforded in his speech upon the peace 
of Amiens, when he answered the remarks 
t^ou, the uselessness of the Royal title, 
then given up, of King of France, by citing 
the bul of eosts brought iu by Dean Swift 
against Marlborough, and the comparative 
account of the cliarges*of a Roman triumph, 
where the crown of laurel is set down at 
twopence. But sometimes Im Would con- 
vulse the House by a happy^^taTtUng^ and 
most unexpected allusion •, as when on the 
'Walcheren question, speaking of a rfw»- 
de^mmn on Antwerp, which had been lU 
professed object, he suddenly said, “A 
de^mdn in the Scheldt! You might as 
well talk of a eonp-de^main in the Court 
of Chancery. Sir William Grant having 
just entered and taken his seat, probably 
suggested this excellent jest ; and assured- 
ly no man enjoyed it more. His habitual 
gravity was * overpowered fu an instant, 
and he was seen absolutely to roll about 
on the bench which he had jusf occupied. 
So a word or two artistly introduced would 
often serve him to cover the adverse argu- 
ment with ridicule. When arguing that 
they who would prot^t animals from cru- 
elty have more on thdir hands than they 
arc aware of^ and that they cannot stop 
at preventing cruelty, but must also prd 
hiliit killing, he was met by the old answer, 
that we kill them to prevent them ovorr 
running the earth, and then he said in 
passing, and, ns it were, parenthetically— 
“An indifferent reason, by tlic way, for 
destroying fish. ' * H is two most happy and 
picturesque, though somewhat caricatured, 
descriptions of Mr. Pitt’s diction, are, that 
it ivas a state-paper style, and that he be- 
lieved he could %peak a king’s speech off- 
hand. His gallantry in facing Ml attacks 
was shewn daily ; and how little he cared 
for allusions to the offensive expressions 
treasured up against him, and all th^ore 
easilvremembered because of the epij^ms 
in wnich he had embalmed them, might be 
seen from tlie way he himself wodld refer 
to them, as if not wishing they shotdd be 
forgotten. When some phrase of bis, long 
after it first used, seemed to invite 
attack, and a grear«heer' followed, as if 
he had uliwittingly fallen intoMM scrape, 
ho stopped, and added, Why Twid it on 
purpose!” or, 0# he pronounced it, “a. 
purpose for no man more delight^ iu 
the old pronunciation,^ as well as the pure 
Saxon idiom of onr lai^iage, which yet be 
could enrich and dignify with the import- 
ations of classical phraseology. 

• From^yhat hall been said oi Mr. Wind- 
ham’s manner of speaking, as well as of 
Wb variously emltclUsdied mind, it will rca- 
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dily bo mippoBod that in Bocusty he wm 
destined to fthiue almost without a rival. 
His manners were the most polished, and 
noble, and courteous, without, the le^t 
approach to pride, or affectation, or conde- 
scension; Ills spirits wtire, in advanced 
life, so gay, that he was always younger 
than the youngest of his company his 
relish of conversation was suchv that after 
lingering to the latest ,momwt he joined 
whatever party a sultry evening (or morn- 
ing, as it migjit chance to prove) tempted 
to haupt the iftrects before retiring to rest. 
How often have we acc<impnnied him to 
the door of his 'own m'ansion, and then 
been attended by him to our own while 
the streets rang with the peals of his 
hearty metTiment, or echoed the acoen^ 
of his refined and universal wit! But his 
conversation, or grate, or gay, or ari^- 
mentative, or discdrsive, whether sifting a 
difficult subject, or painting an interesting 
character, or pursuing a merely playful 
fancy, or lively to very drollwy, or pensive 
and pathetic, or losing itself in the clowls of 
metapysiej^, or vexed with paradox, or 
plain and homely, and all but counnon- 
ploce, was that which, to he understood, 
must have been listened to ; and wliile over 
the whole was ftung^a veil of unrent clas- 
sical elegance, through no crevice, hnd 
there been any, would ever an unkind or 
K1 -conditioned sentunent have found en- 
trance. 

I One of a. few portraits appended to the 
Sketches of British Statesmen, by way of 
contrast, is Bint of Dr. Franklin : it is very 
brief and slight, hut has some piquancy, 
such ns the remark Uiat “ the experiments 
by which the identity of lightning and 
electricity was den^onstrated, were made 
with a sheet of brown paper, a bit of twine, 
a silk Uircad. and an iron key.” The work 
is produced in good library style, and is 
illustrated with clever portraits.] 

- Scientific 

— \ 

PHOTOGENIC URAWINO. 

We quote the following very interesting 
account of this New Art from the Jthe- 
f of Saturday last ; 

The interest excited^ by the iew art— 
niotogemijLDrawing^still contintes. Mr. 
Cooper, me chemist, has prepared photo- 
^ genic drawing paper, and Mr. Ackermann 
a jihot^enic Rawing box, for the use of 
amateurs and artists. , In the ineanlime, dis- 
covery goes forward, Mr. Talbot, in his 
first Report, paragraph 7, refers to shadow 
ptcivires, formed by expmd^, paintings on 
glass tp solar fight. Tm; been 

Ogrrried out % ,’Mr% AHavell, who 

bos, in this way, |W!odlwS^ jwtne admirable 


etchings, and who last week obligtnglj 
addresi^ to ns a full explanation of this 
process; ** A square of thin gloss,” Mr. 
Havell observes, ‘‘was placed over tlie 
well-known etching by Rembrandt of ‘Faust 
conjuring Mephistopheles to appear in the 
form of a bright star.* I then painted on 
the high lights with thick white lead mixed 
with copal varnish, and Htigar of leml to 
make it dry quickly ; for the half tints I 
made the Wmte less opaque with the var- 
niah, and' graduated thb tints off into the 
glass forffie deep shadows. I allowed this 
to dry, and the following day, Feb. 27, 
retouched the whole, by removing with the 
point of a knife the white ground, to repre- 
sent the dark etched lines of the original ; 
the glass thus painted, when placed upon 
black paper, looked like a powerful mezzo- 
tinto engraving. I placed a sheet of pre- 
pared paper upon the jiaiuted surface, and, 
to make the contact perfect, pnt three 
layers of flannel at the back, and tied the 
whole down to a board. There hnpjicned 
to be a bright sun, and in ten minutes llie 
parts of the glass exposed had made a deep 
puiqdish black on tlu? paper. On removing 
the glass 1 had a tolerably good impression, 
but the half tints had absorbed too much 
of the violet ray. I immediately painted 
the yjarts over with black on the other side 
of the gloss, which answers to the practict* 
of engravers in stopping out when a plate 
is bitten in too fast, by the acid— this may 
be wiyxMl off, renewed, or suffered to re- 
main, at pleasure. There is no ailvnntage 
in letting the glass remain too long in the 
light, os it deepens the middle tints, and 
does not blacken the shadows in the same 
proportion. The fixation with salt entirely 
taxied; but with the iodide of potassium 
succeeded very well. The effect of the 
drawing may ix* heightened at pleasure by 
touching the lights with strong iodide of 
potassium, and the darks with a strong 
solution of the nitrate of silver dropped 
upon till with a cameTs hair pencil ; this 
instantly turns black : with these the draw- 
ing may be invigorated, and the whole will 
resemble a mezzotint print or a rich sepia 
drawing. A blackeded etching ground 
readily suggested itself, it having been done 
many years ago, but 1 preferred a white 
gronnd, made of white lead, sugar of lead 
mixed with wax and copal varnish ; this 
may be laid on very thin with a silk dabber, 
or thiric by repeating the process ; or the 
various opacities may be introduced accord- 
incy^ the subject and effect proposed. 
Transfer th# outline in soft pencu, by mb- 
hing on the hack of the paper, and proceed 
to etch with the etijiing piiint, a knife or 
any hard point>) makd the bolder lines. 
Thus, with th^glasa^aced on black paper, 
the wor^ wIR look ute a spirited drawing 
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\vith pe^ and ink, or under the hands of 
the engraver, a'highly-finished ej^aving. 

I f Die semi-opaque ground be jitcyared, 
various middle tints will readily he ob- 
tained, and, by touching Die high lights 
with opaque white, or with black at the 
back, a variety of effects may be produced 
similar to the double lithography. These 
processes may he applied to original de- 
signs, copies from paintings, jiortraits, 
figures, or landscajies ; to circulai* (letters, 
to the multiplying* of manuscripts, with 
illustrations in any part of the )page, &c., 
withont the aid of engravers, printers, or 
presses. Any mniiher may be produced at‘ 
the mine moment of exposition to the 
light; every pane of glass in the windows 
of a house may he occupied, by having a 
back-boarii to fit the frames, and layers of 
fiaiinel, or wadding, to make the contact 
•perfect; and the house being darkened is 
the more favourable for the prepargtian of 
the ))apt»r and fixation of the photogenic 
drawings. Its present difficulties and de- 
fects are Dio paper recpiiring some niceties 
of mauipnlatiou, and only one side of the 
sheet can lie employed. All these will he 
vanquished, for we shall have paper made 
of a quality and size favourable to the re- 
ceyjtiou of Die process. At present, I have 
found Die Bank note post paper the host — 
probably it may Ije worth while to make 
two pages adhere together, as Die pnpin* is 
very thin. Then there is the drawback of 
fixing and drying, &c., and few of each 
subject can be done in the course of Die 
day, unless there lie duplicate glasses ; yet, 
as the yircparatioii on the glasses never 
wears out, causes no dirt, may he altered, 
improved, and retouched at any time, and 
only requires care not to break them, the 
art. is perfectly available to those who wish 
to imhlish a limited numlier of illustrations 
ivitli manuscripts, where it would not lie 
worth the expense of employing engraving 
or printing ; but it is doubtful if it can ever 
he made to rival Die beauty of the former, 
or the facility of the latter. There ate 
many other applications of Diis photogenic 
process, provmed any very transparent 
substance he made sensitive to the opera- 
tion of light, such as horn, isingls^, or 
goldbcater^s skin. This being accomplished, 
Die transfer of prints, letter-press, or types 
wull be very easy.” While on this subject, 
we may observe tba| some of our contem- 

5 ora ties continue to argue respecDug the 
iscoveries of Mr. Fo* Taibot ana M. 
Daguerre, as if a doubt yet existed aajo 
priority. I'here can be no doubt on tne 
subject. Mr. Talbot himself states that for 
four or five year| his i^ntlon has been 
directed to the subject; w^jjereas Diere is 
abundant proof that M. J^agnerre had 
made great progress id his discovery— had 


indeed produced many drawings, more 
than a dozen years since. But we repeat, 
that the processes are entirely different, 
and the results different ; and having seen 
specimens of all, including, among the best, 
tho^e of Mr. Talbot, Sir John llerschcl, 
and Mr. Havell, we distinctly state that 
thosp of M. DagueiTe far excel any which 
have been produced in this country. 

NEW SENSITIVE VAPER, 

On March 21, were rend to the Royal 
Society the following notes', respecting a 
new Sensitive P«er, by H. F. Taibdt, Esq. 

The method ofViprcparitig Die paper here 
referred to, consusts in washing it over 
wiDi nitrate of silver, then with bromide 
of potassium, and afterwards again with 
nitrffte of silver; drying it at the fire, after 
each operation. Tliia paper is very sensi- 
tive to the light of the clouds, and even to 
the feeblest daylight. The author supplies 
an omission in his former memoir on pho- 
togenic drawing, by montionksg a method 
he had invented and practised nearly five 
years ago, of imitating etchings mi copper- 
plate, by smearing over a sheet of glass 
with a solution of resin in turpentine, and 
blackening it by the smoke of a candle. 
On this blacken^ jinrface a design is made 
with Die point of a needle, the lines of wliich 
will of course be transparent, and will he 
represoiited by dark lines on the prepare^ 
pajier to which it is applied, when exposed 
to snn, shine. The siune principle may he 
Bjiplied to make numerous copies of ai»y 
writing. 


Uadetiw, 

Jipssrmine. — The village of Mlejshij, in 
Arabia Felix, is ^elcbroted for the quan- 
tity of “yasmin,” or jessamine, which 
grows thc>re ; the flowers, stripped off its 
stalks, and strung upon thread, are daily 
carried to Mokha, where they are eagerly 
pnrehase^d by Die women, os omameutis for 
their Jftiir. 

“ j4>Hericans »^ — It is to be wished that 
the people of the United States would 
adopt some national designation more ex- 
act than this. They have really no mbre 
right to cdll themscki^H “the Americans ” 
than we y the . French have to the exclu- 
sive title of “the Europeans.’* there 
is at present no other enoicebutthevnlgnr 
and msresiiectful phrase of the Y ankees.” 
Quarterljf ^teview^ 

A Change * — About a chntury and a quar- 
ter since, "coadimen were regaled with the 
delicious jicrfume wafted from Die flower- 
bt?d» of Dm gar^ns belonging to Die houses 
in Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. (See 
Ainsworth’s Jack iefheppard.) 
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O^ities , — In Nicholas Nicklehy^ No. 13» 
in a droll incident of “ a tlpHy man who fell 
thronffh the cellar-flap of an empty honse 
a week before quarter-day, and wann^t 
fonnd till the new tenant went in and 
another of Mrs. NicklebyV rcenllectiona of 
♦‘a younf; gentleman who uiifortnnatcly 
""went out to Botany Bay in a cadet ship — a 
convict ship I mean — and escaped into a 
bash and killed shedp, (I don’t know how 
they got there) and was going to bo hung 
only he accidentally choked himself, and 
the* Government pardoned him.” 

Society . — The best of gU society is every- 
where the most difficult of access : the scum 
floats on the surface , — (Quarterly lieview. 

The Plantain is to the South American 
what potatoes arc to the English and Ttrish 
pca.sant, and dates are to the Arab, aflbrd- 
iiig him sustenance through a great part 
of the year, whilst the leaves are used for 
thatch for houses, plates, clothes, &c. 

SmnU-pox^ a disorder that sometimes 
spares more than it destroys, and imparts 
an cxprcflsion to be sought for in vain in 
the smoolhest complexion. W e have seen 
pitted cheeks, which we would not exchange 
for dimples and a satin fikiix.'-^Jinswfirth. 

Love is very materially assisted by a 
warm and active imagination, wliicb lias 

f i. long memory, and will thrive for a con- 
idorable time on very sllglit and sparing 
food.— 

Head'm'he.’^X dilapidated wit observed 
on the morning after a debauch, ‘‘had 
Leander practised swimniing with half the 
perse verance of my heaxl, he’d never have 
drowned.” 

The Fuegians shoot birds with bows and 
arrows,* the latter being ]io}nted with ob- 
sidian. They use a drieddicben as tinder, 
and procure fire by the friction of two 
pieces of pyrites, a fire-stone with which 
their country abounds. 

O^d Antiques . — Lord Onslow has in his 
OHsession some handles of his ^ssert 
nives and forks made from the fragments 
of stakds reported to have been placed, !>y 
.Tulius Caesar, at Shepperton, to defend his 
pasisage thei^ across the Thames. 

Tnmpikes.^ Defoe appears to have es- 
caped the prejudice gainst Turnpikes on 
their fiMii^stituUon ; for, writiilj? of them 
in 1714, he says : “ this .custom prevailing, 
’tis more than prolieble that our posterity 
may the roads all over England re- 
stored in their tipie to sticji perfection, 
that travelling and carriage of goods will 
be more e^y, both to man and horse, than 
evw it wBH Since the, Romans lost this 
Island.’^ Had lived in <mr times, 

he would, prolMibly, ha%'e foreseen the suc- 
cess of railways. ' 


Krcamcrjff.— It seems that we are to build 
Steamcnif9';for the Old World. A large steam- 
boat has just been launched in the Thames, 
for Russia ; and more than one large man- 
of-war steamer is actually building in the 
West of England for the service of France. 

^ A Polish Library is in course of forma- 
tion by the refdgoes at Paris. It appears 
that the extensive library at Zaluskf was 
founded in Prance under similar circum- 
stances, Roland has, during the last ceii- 
tnry and a (quarter, been strangely roblx'd 
of its libranes by Russia. The immrjise 
imperial library at St. Petersburg is en- 
tirely composed of the spoils of Poland ; 
for, in 1 Peter T. took from the %wn 
of Mittaw 2500 volumes, which formed the 
nucleus of the im}>erial collection. In 
177^1 Catherine IJ. seized the library of 
Prince Radzivil, at Nieswicz, composed of 
1 7,1)00 volimiCH. Tn 1 705, the public library 
of Za^uilki, computed by the Russians them- 
selves at 260,000 volumes and ] 1 ,000 MSS., 
was carried from Warsaw to St. Petersburg. 
And, in 1H31, the University of Warsaw 
lost 200,000 vols.; the Pbilomatbic Society, 
20,000 ; the Library of the Council of State. 
36,000 ; and that of Prince Czartoryski, at 
Pulawy, 15,000. If we add to these the 
libraries of all suppressed monasteries, wo 
have a total of 700,000 volumes, liy which 
Russia has lx*en enriched at the expense of 
Poland f ^orresp. Ti ntes. 

State Pmwicrj?.— In the reign of Henry 
L, state prisoners in the I'owcr of London 
were allowed 2*-. a day for their subsistence 
—a large sum in tbo.se times, and generally 
suited to the rank and dignity of the captives. 

The Croens . — The original English va- 
riety is not found in any part of the country, 
with tlic exception ol the Nottingham 
meadows. 

Photogenic Etchings by Mr. Willmore.- - 
Tlie gloss being first covered with varnish, 
is etched out by a grav(»r, the same as ivitli 
copwr-jdate ; andf this is exposed to light 
with thci>rq>nred photogenic paper l>ehiiid, 
when the effects of a very beautiful etching 
are immediately produced. — Times. 

Ancient Chapel . — In a Chester newspaper 
is mentioned the discovery of an old chapel 
on the site of the monastery of Grey Friars 
in that city. It had been for many years 
fiUed with rubbish, and was thought to he 
a cellar; and it is somewhat strangely 
added, that iiotliing has been discovered 
which could lead to the date of the fouii- 
dtflimn of the building, although it is stated 
that “ the whole is in adxmrahle preserva- 
tion,” ^ 

LONDON: lushed by GEOROE BERGER, 
Holywell Street, Stratyd. Priii ted by Wh i TJt H k a i> 
& Co. 76, Flc^t Struct, ’hhero all Connnunications^ 
lor the Btiitor may be adt^Tcsaed. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF MILAN. 

It was a fine dny last autumn, wlieu we 
first arrived at Milan. The roifuish vet- 
turier we had engaged to convey us from 
Novara, had lingered so on the road, 
eating boiled ebesnuts, and talking to 
any i'riends he met, totally unmindful *of 
his passengers, that >ve were not sorry 
wlien our conveyance i\)lled easily along 
the stone carriage tracks of this elegant 
city. I'he velriole itself was something, in 
ap])earance, helwcen a shi'hby hackiiey- 
c<iach and that sjjecies of\ca,mage which 
-we remember to have purchased, in our 
juvenile days, at the toy-stalls of our fair, 
for a halfpenny ; and which consisted of a 
•little box on wheels, with four sides taper- 
ing towards the bottom, and furnished 
with a little square window ; the colour 
being yellowy ingeniously dotted with red 
at certain intervals; with a hole in the 
front hoot to ^vit a I at of string through, 
ill order to drag it aficr us. 

Our oiilyor?owpog//wi voyage was an 
old priest— a worthy fellow with whom 
we divided some hard-boiled eggs we liad 
bought at Verceil for sustenauce on the 
road ; and who, in return, gave us much 
useful hifonnation as* to how wc should 
employ our time to the best advantage 
wlj; 1st sta ying at Mila ii . From hi r ecum- 
mendation, wc put uji at the Alhergu delta 
i 'voee Bianca^ a neat, clean, and comfort- 
aide inn, situated in the (Jovso dt Porta 
t’erceltina; and we were far from being 
dis]ileased w-ith our accommodations. The 
master was a good-temjiercd Italian, the 
gnr^'on spoke tolerable French ; and the 
charges were extremely inoderatc, being 
the greatest advantage of all ; for we were 
travelling en eiudiant^ with^,a11 our little 
stock of wealth around our waists in a 
leathern girdle, and we knew, the longer 
this was made to last, the more we should 
he able to see for it. 

. We ^ined that day d ta belle etoile in 
the inn-yard. The inn itself was a raiiKa- 
ture resemblance of a London coaching- 
hotel, having galleries on three sides of 
the square, formed by its buildings, which 

p were ’Covered with grape-vines in ftill 
luxuriance: this, we ow^b was dlflcreut 
from England, The tables were laid at the 
end neareW*^he entrance to the house, 
and we enjoyed a novel and pleasing re- 
past. In the card of the hotel, we were 
promised tmelm finita tanto a pasta che a 
coHto^ vini squisiti d^ognl qualita amhe 
ester i; and we had no reason to complain. 
Travellers were arriving and departing 
during* the whole time, while j;he evening 
was so calm and lovely, that the fi^ne of 
our candles never once w^ved, although 
theyf were un])rovidcd with shades. , 

• *‘Aiid Aow ,'’ we said, having finished 


an excellent dinner, “we will go to La 
Scala.** Probably, we were the first tra- 
vellers that ever W’^alked three hundred 
miles to go to the opera, hut such was one 
of the great objects of our tour to Milan 
from Geneva : * indeed, we always hud a 
ploy-going pi*opensity, a lingering fond- 
ness for the dirty doorways of a ])lay- 
house, and a jierfect veneration for the 
check-takers and box-keej»ers, which latter 
class, we used to think, must be tlie hap- 
piest men in existence, because ibey saw 
the play I’or nothing every uii*ht. lint an 
miexpected ditViculty ])resented itself: the 
gar^on thought that caj is were not aduiilt^d 
to the pit — we must have hats. J Ion* was 
a dilemma: wo had t)nly two old blue 
MaciiUosh caps, bought in Engbiud, and 
we could not go bareheaded, so must liiri* 
some hats for the evening. Accordingly, 
w'o set-out in search of a shoj) where we 
could be supjdied w'itli them, and having 
found one, entered into a bargain wi lb the 
rtiarehnnd^ to allow us one a piece upon 
payment of twm francs each; after iniiclj 
haggling and misumlerstauding, it is true, 
for our Italian and his French were about 
upon a. par. Subsequently, this advimture 
ainust'diis; for we bud been mi sin formed 
by the gar^ov^ so that ivben wo got into 
tlie theatre, ours were the only bats there, 
almost cvt*ry one weJiring a eas(jtfetfe. 

Wo bad walked two or three times 
baekwmrds and forwards from tnir inn to 
the theatre during the day, so that we 
might not lose the way in the evening ; 
and this was a good plan, for Milan is 
rather intricate to strangers,^ very few (d' 
the stnM'ts running in right, lines. The 
doors opened at seven, and tlm opc'ra 
commenced at eight. Wc paid two francs 
and a half (French) for entrance io the 
pit, and passing along alow corridor, lined 
by the Austrian guard in their very funny 
blue pantaloons and half-bof)ts, found 
ourselves in this renowned salle. Perhaps, 
the first feeling on entering La Srala is 
that of disappointment — at least, we e\- 

} >ericnced ii so : it is not until you have 
ooked around yon, and become aware of 
your own insignificance in the area, that 
its vast ‘dimensions are apparemt, and 
then you perceive that it is mdeed magni- 
ficent. I’nere is, however, one drawback : 
it is badly lighted, one chandelier alone 
throwing its lustre over the whole interior, 
and tliat, we thought, by no means so 
large the lustre at our Ast ley’s. All 
the ll0ii is thrown upon Hie stage — the 
audience l>eing in comparative gloom. 
This, of course, greatly deteriorates the 
splendour of the thetfire, huX rather adds 
To its appearaKsrt^ of iininensily. 11 le 
decorations were clcim*4in(l light, having 
lKH*n newly furnished fonthe coronation of 
the Einj>eror of Austria, 
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By a foriimate coincidence, for we had 
wished it might be so, the opera was 
the divine Sonnamhvla of Bellini. We 
have always thought the music of this 
opera the most pathetic and he art- touching 
in existence. Perhaps, associations, (and 
liow str<»ngly are we 'governed by them !) 
may have flung a furtlu'r charm over it. 
Many scenes — many lights and shadows 
of our past Hie, important and varied as 
an existence of not many years can com- 
prise, have been so closely connected vrith 
the music and representations of our 
favourite oj)era, that we never hear it 
without a thrill of iiitonse emotion — a 
feeling that we cun scarcely define lus 
allied to jiain or pleasure, so equally do 
they mingle. Every passage— every bar- 
calls u}) some recollection of liygone times: 
from the joyous “/7/^a Amiital" of the 
commencing scene, to the beautitiil “ Ah. ! 
mm of the finale, memory will 

bring back the feeling” of past lionrs ; 
which, although sometimes “ Iranght with 
sadness,” we would not willingly forget. 

But there were other associations con- 
nected with La Scala that awakened a 
lively interest in us. It >vas here poor 
Malibran carried all before her : this was 
the scene of her greatest triumphs, and 
here is her name still venerated. A hand- 
some bust has been jdaced in tlie foyer of 
the theatre to her memory, since last 
autumn ; but this sotwenir wiis not needed. 
I’he names of Amina and Fidelio arc so 
coupled with her own, that as long as 
those o]3eras arc played, she will not be 
forgotten. 

The ballet came between the first and 
second acts of the opera, and was calh‘d 
“ / Figli di Edoardo II I founded, as the 
reader may suppose, on the murder of the 
young princes in the Tower — an odd sub- 
ject tor a ballet truly! I’hc costumes, 
however, were exceedingly sjdcndid and 
correct ; but there w as too much panto- 
mime^ everybody moving at once to the 
lime of the music, which had rather a 
droll effect, especially when the stage was 
full. I’he princes were saved just in time, 
by some character we could not under- 
stand at all ; and ilie bullet concluded 
with a view of St. Paul's illuminated, 
and the Coronation-procession up J aidgate- 
hill ! A great many of the audience left 
as it finished, but we repniiiicd during the 
whole performance, and w’^ere highly grati- 
fied. Several of the company "tfcar us 
were speaking of Ernesta Grisi, who had 
lately made her drhdf here. We heoi-d 
her afterw^Ards atTaris: what successful 
points she made, she^wd evidently heeh 
tutored in, most probably, by her fair 
relative Ginlia. # * ■ 

Gil returning home, we had another 
treat, and one that wc shall long remem- 


ber : it was the view of Milan catliedral, 
by moonlight. Its dazzling whiteness, its 
rich architcctm*e, and its fair and costly 
projiortions, made it opjieiu’ us the crea- 
tion of some brilliiiiit dream. We wil! not 
attempt to describe it, for the lK*auty of its 
'outlines in the ealm inoonbeains cannot 
even be imagined. I'pou the wli/de, we 
thought this evening worth the entire 
trouble of the journey, not only from 
Paris, but from our owil retired village in 
SuiTOy. • * 

[The theaire of Lre Soala^ built after the 
designs of l*icrmarini, is dt'cmed, with 
respect to architecture, the most beautiliil 
opera-house in Europe ; and, cxce]>t the 
great tlieatre at Parma, and that of S, 
(’arlo at Naples, it is the most sjuicions. 
The stage-decorations, also, are s[)lendid 
and classical ; and the orchestra is, gene- 
rally sjieakiiig, the best in Italy ; but the 
circnrastaiice most crcdKiable to ibis, and, 
indeed, to every other, theatre ou the Goii • 
iinent, is that perfect djcorum which 
enables ladies, though unattended, to go, 
return, and even walk from box to box, 
W'itbout the slightest chance of receiving 
an insult.— Sfnrkr.^ 

As a sovveuir of our journey, we ajjpend 
the beautiful Medal, struck in commemo- 
ration of the recent coronation oA the 
Emperor of Austria, at Milan. It is the 
production of L. Maiifredini, and is a 
most successful specimen of his exquisite 
art. The figures are bold and eftective ; 
file reverse representing the Empeixir 
kneeling to receive the iron crown, (ooroitn 
ferrra^) from the hands of the Arch- 
bishop.* Albert. 


THE REV, SAMUEL IIOOLE, 
Only son of John Iloole, the translator of 
Tasso and Ariosto, died, at an advanced 
age, last mouth, at Tenterden, in Kent. 
In eai-ly life, he ranked among ll^ literary 
cjiaracters that adorned the last century ; 
and, for some years before his death, had 
outlived all the persons who* frequented 
the ronversnzzioni of Dr. Johnson. 1 n 1 7H:?, 
Mr. Iloole published Modern nr 

the Cminlry Cousins ; and about the same 
period, another'>i)oeui, called Edirard the 
CurfMe ; and thoi^h both prf^ductions have 
been long since fast sailing down the 
stream of oblivion, yet, fifty years ago, tlwpy 
obtained for the author an ephemeral ce- 
lebrity. Within file last ten years, Mr. 
Hoole published some volumes of sermons, 
which have been much approved. By the 
will of Dr. Johnson, Mr. Hoole wasionabled 
to tqjke fifim his library and effects .such 
books and furniture as he might think 

♦ The engraiong is the siste of the medal. An 
impresKion, in bronze, of this handsdine work, has 
lately been presented to the British Museum, by 
Mr. Smith, of Lisle-street, Leicester square. 
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proper to select, by way of memorial of 
that jp*eat persuiiaffe. In pursuance of 
wliLch, he chose a chair in w’hich Dr. John- 
son usually sat, and the desk upon which 
he had written the jp*eatcr uninber of the 
papers of the Rambkr; both of wdiich Mr,^ 
Hoole used constantly, until nearly the day 
of his death. Amon^ the virtues of the 
deceased may l>e enmnerated a ^preat liljc- 
rality of sentiment with rcf^ard to religion; 
strict integrity ill the payment of debts ; 
an inflexible regard to tlic *iddigation of 
his word; an abhoiTehce of fefisehood under 
any circumstances ; a remarkable firmness 
and decision of character ; and an exercise 
of charity from a principle of duty. A 
slight acrpiaintance with mankind shews 
us that these virtues of the sev'erer east 
are generally met with in persons more 
admired than beloved ; thus, it must be 
acknowledged thut Mr. lloole was cold 
and repulsive iif'tiis manners, and altoge- 

* tlier unsocial. In 1H02, he was appoint e(l 
chaplain to fnc East India roinpaiiy, and 
resided in that character at Poplar, where 
the Company has an extensive hospital 
and chapel : and, upon the formation of 
Poplar (which had been a hamlet to Stt'p- 
ney) into a parish, he was appointed the 
rector. Mr. Hoole first drew the vital 
nir^iTi a hackney-coach, which was con- 
V€»ying his mother to Drury Lane Theatre, 
to witness the perfonnance of the tragedy 
of Timanthes^ which had been written by 
her husband. H c was educated at the Mer- 
rfi ant Tailors’ School, and afterwards went 
to Oxford. He maiTicd, in curly life, the 
only daughter of Mr. Arthur Young, the 
author of A ffaruing to lintahi^ &c., by 

•whom he had no issue ; and many years 
after, he married Catherine Warneford, of 
Dorking, by whom he has left a son, ^ 

PASSAGE OP THE GREAT 
«. ST. BERNARD. 

{Concluded from page 40 .) * 

The bell 'rung for breakfast at half-past 
»even tlic next morning, and, on descend- 
ing to, the re/ectorr>fj we found most of 

* the party of the preceding night assem- 
bled. (Ja/e-au-tait and /bast fornfbd our 
repast; an^^hcu that was finishoi, our 
fellow-traveUers prepared to start, on their 
descent back again to Martigny. The 
mules were, accordingly, ordered ; and, 
in a quarter of an hour, w#* found our- 
selves alone in the convent, us we hail 
determined to stay there a day longer, not 
having sufficiently recovered from our 
scrambling journey of the day before, to 
venture on the walk to AosUi. ft was 
SttndajjTf and a solemnity of a mxmliar kind 
was al^uft to lie held in the Safie des J’otf' 
ageurs, in consequence (tf which the supe- 
rior poIitcl 3 requested we would remove 


to the monks’ refectory. We, of course, 
acceded, and were not sorry for the 
change, as it gave us an opportunity of 
passing the day with the holy fathers them- 
selves. One of the youngest, a communi- 
cative and intelligent person, told us many 
anecdotes about the dogs, and stated that 
their sagacity was much overrated by the 
world in general. He added, that the anec- 
dotes of their carrying cliitdren on their 
biicks, &c., so current amongst ns, were 
mere fables ; and that it was their fine 
sense of smell, chiefly, which enaT>led them 
to track out the travellers.* I’lieir cliiof 
employment at the convent is as follows : — 
from the beginning of November to the end 
of May, the Marroiiwr goes half-way down 
the mountain e\'cry afternoon, (ns nlrcsidy 
mentioned,) to render assistance to such 
travellerr as have lost their way. I’he 
snow is sometimes very deep over the path, 
and the absence of all land-marks renders 
the passage difficult to discover. If is tlien 
that the dogs are of such use in scenting 
out the track; and also, it is true, in dis- 
covering the bodies of such unfortunates 
as may have perished in the storm, an 
accident wdiich unhappily occurs but too 
frequently. yXe expressed a wish to see 
the dead-hi.u.se of the Hoap/cr, and one of 
the fathers immediately ofier(‘d to guide 
us to it. Wrapping ourselves well nj), w’e 
quitted the c()nvcnt, and ])assing nhoiit a 
hundred yards through the snow', we cmire 
to a small square building about ten feet 
high, with a flot)r lower than the lev’cl of 
the ground, I’he door was locked, hut, on 
looking through the window at the end, 
we could jdainly see the dismal groups 
tliat filled it. All were in the same drosses, 
the same attitudes even, in w'hich they 
had been found ; for the tcnqierature is so 
unfavourable to anything apj)roarhing to 
putrefaction, that the bodies will kee]) 
three years recognisable, and at last they 
gradually dry up and decay. It was a 
ghastly sight, howovf'r. In the course of 
oiu*proressir)n, we have been taught to look 
on death with hardened apathy ; we have 
seen him jn all his shapes, from the crowd- 
ed dead-house of the hospital to the green 
and festering display in the Morgue at Pa- 

• The St. Bemanl dog lias a deep furrow in the 
nose, which makes it appear double. Mrs. Starke, 
who does not cater for marvels, relates that one of 
these dogs saved the In es of fifteen travellers. In 
the Library nj Entertaini'ny KnowledgCy (.Menageries, 
vol. \.)dt is related that one of these dogs “saved 
the lives of twenty-two persons (!) who, but for his 
sagacity, must have perished.'* ' " These wonderful 
dogs have teen usually called mastiffs, probably on 
account of their great stivngth ; kut they strictly 
belong to the subdivi^n of spaniels, amongst ivhich 
are found the shepl ml's 4]pg, the Esiiuiniaux dog, 
and the other varieties distin^iishod for intelligence 
and fidelity.’^ We suspect t|jp progenitor of these 
tales of the Alpine mastiffs to be the well-known 
French print of a dog carrying the poor hoy, &c., on 
his back to the ga^e of the convent. — Ed. L. W. 
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ris ; from tUe worn-out vicrim of consump- 
tion to the mangled cor^)se at the coroner’s 
inquest; but the sight of th(*se unhappy 
ones moved us strangely as the associa- 
tions connected with tlieir death came for- 
cibly ou our mind. The vain struggling 
against the fatal drowsiness — the accumu- 
lating snow - the roarhig bound of the tre- 
mendous avalanche, crashing and splitting 
all before it — and the rending of the mighty 
glacier, — all bore share in their destruction. 
W c returned silently to the Husftiae^ each un- 
willing to interrupt the other’s reflections. 

In the afternoon we attended service in 
^le chapel, as a kind (»f littU* coiiiplinient 
to the monks; and they seemed [ileased at 
it, for we heard few \*isitors did so. We 
afterwards noticed the monument of (lene- 
ral Dessaix ; it is very handsome, and must 
Imvc taken some time and exjiense for its 
transportation. The interior of the chapel 
is excessively neat and well arranged, and 
several ]>easants had ascended from the 
neighbouring villages to assist at the cere- 
monies, in s])ito of all the snow, whidi still 
fell heavily. About two o’clock, a plain, 
well-cooked dinner, was served in Ihe refre- 
toirc; and in the evening we all supped 
together, in company with some English 
travellers, who nad just come up from 
Aosta, and who coiimieiiced abusing every- 
thing in the c<mveut, because there were 
no carpets in the bed-rooms, and tlioy could 
not get their shoes blacked ! Poor fellows ! 
who was there to look at them; and if 
there was, who cared wbetlier they bad 
their shoes polished or not ? 

'I'he next niorniiig, at six o'clock, we 
wore np and on the road, or rather track, 
to Aosta. It was still snowing, but not 
so heavily as the day before, and a thaw 
uras producing a melancholy drijj from the 
peiitfiouses of the convent. We had, ne- 
vertheless, a most magnificent spectacle 
occasionally presented to us. Every now 
and llien, the fog before us cleared away 
for a few seconds, and we saw the snowy 
Alps glittering in a bright sunshine far 
below tmr feet, and backed by a lovely 
blue sky ; but this glorious scene never 
lasted iKjyoiid half a iiiiuute. About fifty 
yards below the /laspfcc^ we paA«pd a rough 
stone cross, and we were in Italy ! An 
undefinablo sensation crej)t over us at this 
jHiiiit of our journey. There was nothing 
surrounding us save lofty and barren momi- 
tains of granite, but in an iastant we 
conjured up Florence, tuples, Rome, Ve- 
nice, and Milan, in dreamy grandeur before 
us. W^e were in Italy — the land of bright 
skies, and citron groves, and olives, and 
barcarolle#: we vfere in Italy— the cradle 
and nursery of imisid^aintiiig, and archi- 
tecture ; and W8 were about to exchange 
the rustic ckalej^ of Switzerland, for tlm 
more elaborate edifices of the south, ana 


the dreams of nature for the works of art. 
As we descended, pastures gradually ap- 
peared ; then a solitary cottage ; next a 
hamlet ; and then a little more cultivated 
land, which kept increasing until the / 'alive 
d^Aostc broke upon us in all its luxiu'iant 
grandeur. The change had been most 
fairy-like ; a sultry beat bad taken llie place 
of the bitter cold we felt at starting ; vines 
were growing in all directions around ns 
ns far as the sight could reach, arranged 
in beautiful amphitheatres along the liilN, 
or clinging in festoons from tree to tree, 
far more elfcaiit, than the stunt cd and 
raspberry-lodflcing dwarfs of the Cute d'Or. 
The afternoon sun was declining amidst 
clouds of deep-red gold as we entered Aosta, 
throwing a fine light along its lovely val- 
ley, and all looked bright and beaiitifiil. 
We only hoped to meet here with half the 
true hi)s])itality we had found amongst the 
eternal snows of the Great St. Bernard. 

Aliikkt. 

^ 

PllESERVAl'ION OF NATIONAL • 
EDIFICES. • 

The Ancient Public Buildings of a nation 
are the most important ineiiiorials of the 
arts, the sciences, and the history of its 
people. I'his is sufficiently manifested by 
the interest that attaches to the vast ruins 
of Egypt, and the more florid and elaborate 
works of ancient Greece and Rome, tliese 
are not merely objects of curiosity and 
study to the architect and antiquary, but 
are visited with avidity by all classes of 
travellers; and their national and histo- 
rical peculiarities are matters of minute 
discussion amongst scholars of all coun- 
tries. If Great Britain, and the other 
northern parts of Eurt>pe, do not offer t,o 
the traveller and architectural aiititpiary 
buildings oP equal interest, or of such clas- 
sical associations, it must be evident that 
they contain others, ccjnally valuable to 
the man of science and the general histo- 
rian. The splendid cathedrals an^ munajitic 
churches of the middle ages are uu]>aral- 
leled in their scicMitillc princyjlcs, in their 
endless novelty of design, in their pictu- 
resque and artistic combinatiuiis, by any 
of the pagan edifices of more, ancient 
tirae^i Even these, however, are old, and, 
like buildings 3f more remote eras, are 
fast*decaying, — are succcss’voly cruinbling 
Ijenealh the slow, but certain, operations 
of time, and the more rapid battering iind 
spoliations of man. The French govern- 
ment have recently appointed a commission, 
to investigate and report on the present 
state, and former characteristics, of the 
antiquities of their nation, and have also 
**^Pl*^>priated an annual sum of money to 
preserve and repair them. This is honour- 
able and coiftincndable : and we are much 
gratified to learn tliat »ome*mcnJl>er« of 
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o\ir own legialoture are, at lenglli, roii>!ed 
to a due sense of tbc value and interest of 
OUT in(lif!;en(m» atifignUifu ; and that nar- 
UamcntaTy measures will be udoptea to 
incjuirc into such matters. Although too 
late to recover what is lost, there is still 
scope to oflect much ffood ; to chock the 
progress of a disease which may be said' 
to prey upon our character as a nation, 
and to class us amongst "tdic barbarians of 
an uncivilized community. 

. . A CounURPONDENT. 

PALACE OF THE BlSHUrS OF CUICnESTEIl. 
The Bishops of Chichester resided for- 
merly ill Clianccry-lane, where is still an 
avenue called Chichestcr-rents ; and, he- 
twceii Cursitor-street and Bream ’s-bnild- 
ings, is an old house lying rather back from 
tlie street, and having some low shops be- 
fore it, which is x*»ld to have been the Pa- 
of those Prelates. In this bouse 
C>oinwcll signed the warrant for the deca- 
pitation of King Charles; utter wliicli it 
was called for some time ‘Mlie House of 
Blood but it is now comiiioiily known by 
the name of “the Ilcd House." Some of 
the apartments arc rather spacious; hut 
the fabric has been subject to so many dif- 
ferent modern innovations, that it would 
be difficult for any one but an antir^uary to 
pronounce, for certain, any of tlie rooms 
as genuine remains of the ancient Palace. 
The Bishops of Chichester still exercise 
ownership over Symonds-inn, which, it is 
believed, is the only portion they possess 
■ ill this part of their primitive donut ins. 
One of the tenants of that inn having lieen 
a few w'eeks ago much annoyed 1 »y want of 
water, made a comjilaint to ihr Bishop of 
* ('liicliester njion the subject; and, tliongli 
there wore several intervening interests 
iH'tiveen the tenant and his lordship, the 
Bishop, with an urbanity honourable to 
him no icks as a prelate than as a geiitle- 
iniin, paid immediate attention to the ap- 
plication, and did not desist until be had 
done all in his power to get the inconveni- 
ence removed. Dr. Otter has been long 
esteemed" for liljerality of sentiment in 
matters of religu>n, as woll^s for the ^xer- 
^•ise of many private \’irtues. c 

A CoRUESPONPENT. 

• THE CAMDEN SOCIF/rV. 

** Camden, the Nourice of Antitiuitie, * 

And laiiturne unto late hu«reeeiliiig age, 

To see the light of simple voritie 
llnricd in mines {througli the great outrage 
Of luT owne people led with warlike rage,) 
Camden 1 Ihougli time <J1 inonimontK obscure. 

Yet thy Just labours ever shall endure.'* • 
Spemser. 

DiTRiNii last year, an Assoclhtion bear- 


ing the above name, was foiriied “for 
the publication of early llistmical and Li- 
terary Remains,” or, in other tvords, for 
the printing of iuedited MSS., and the re- 
printing of such Documciit.s, Letters, an- 
cient Poems, &c., as are little knowm, yet 
are valuable materials for the Civil, Eccle- 
siastical, or Literary History of the Cnited 
Kingdom ; although such undertakings 
would not be commercially profitable to a 
publisher. The works are not to be printed 
111 the usual costly bibliographical or rather 
bibliomaniacnl style, hut “ in the most 
convenient form, and at the least pos,siblc 
exjieuse tliat is consistent wilh the producr 
lion of iisefiil volumes.” To secure a wide 
extension of this excellent design, the an- 
nual subscription is limited to one jionnd, 
and each suliscriher is entitled to one coj^y 
of evcTy work jirinted. Tlie number oi‘ 
subscribers is limited, (liy motives of eco- 
nomy,) to there are already enrolled 

,900; and, before the 2nd of May, (the an- 
niversary of Camden's birth,) and the first 
(ieneral Meeting, the list, it is cx]>ected, 
will be filled. 

The Society consists of a President, (Lord 
Francis Rgerton,) n Council, and Auditors ; 
with Secretaries in the ])Tincijrdl cities and 
tow'ns of the kingdom, and in Paris and 
Vienna, In the list, >ve find the Duke of 
Sns.sex, the Archbishop of (’anterbmy, tlie 
Lord Chauctdlor, and the Presidents of the 
Royal Society and the Society of Aiiticpia- 
ries; the leading Fellows of these Socie- 
ties, and Patrons and IVofessors of Lite- 
rature and Art throughout the kingdmn, 
generally. Members are invited to contri- 
bute or recommend w’orks for jmblicutioii, 
the management of which is eiiirnsted to 
the Council, w ho appoint competent editors 
of the respective works. It is projiosed to 
issue five volnincs during the iireseiit sea- 
son : four of thcvso arc before us, and have 
already been thus noticed by a correspon- 
dent of t/ir Thue/tn in a comnmiiicatioii de- 
tailing the main objects of the Camden So- 
ciety, whence the lollowing is abridged : — 

I’be first, and perliaps the most iiiijiort- 
anl, is T/ie Jrlistoritj of the Aerimll of Kin^ 
Efiu'ard It \ in ICng/and, and the Jinall Re- 
coverie of hit Kingdmnes from Henry rL vi 
A,D. 1471 . fVritten by an Anonymus udioc 
was iivin^ at the same Hmc^ and a Servant 
to the said King K* It which has been 
very ably edited by Mr. Bruce, the treasurer 
of the Society, from a transcript in the 
handwriting of Stow, the cbronicl<*r, jire- 
served aiiiotig the Harleian manuscripts. 
'J’his work is exceedingly valuable, having 
been written upon the spot, iiniiuMliately 
after the event which it rt;late.s.'^“ All the 
other narratives eithi# emanated from par- 
tisans *of the adverse futiion,’ or wore 
\^itten after tile siibsoquen4 triumph of the 
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House of Lancaster, when it would not 
li;».vc beoi prudent, perhaps not safe, to 
publish anything which tended to relieve 
the Yorkists from the weight of jiopulur 
odium which attached to the real or sup- 
posed crimes of their IcadorH.” The Res- 
toration of Edward IV. being “an almost 
unparalleled event,” fullyjustifiesthe selec- 
tion of this work as the opening volume of 
the Society’s design, 

Khiff Johan : ft in two parts. By 
John Bale ; edited by J. Payne Cottier^ Esf/.y 
F.S.^4.. from the MS. of the Anthor in {he 
lAbrary of his (irace the Dnko of Devons hirey 
is ^'ory interesting, “inasrnneh as it con- 
tains many of the cleinonts of historicjiJ 
]»lays, sncli as they were acted at onr public 
theatres 40 or 50 years afterwards, as well 
as some of Ibo ordinary materials of the 
old moralities, which were gradually es.- 
ploiled ♦y the introduction of realor ima- 
ginary characters on the scene. Bale’s 
j)lay,* therefore, occupies an intermediate 
place between moralities and historkal 
plays ; and, being the only known existing 
sjjiviinen of that specu‘s of composition of 
so early a date, is deserving the special at- 
tention of literary and poetical aiituiuaries.” 

The AtlUerative Poem on the Deposition 
of King Richard ILy wdiicli has been edited 
by Mr. Wright, the author of (dneen Eliza' 
bkh and her TimeSy from a MS. in the pub- 
lic library in the Tniversity of ('ainbridgo, 
is a curious contribution t<i our civil and 
literary history. “ The poem linars inter- 
nal evudouce,” says the editor, “ of having 
been written after the lime when the king 
iell into the hands of his enemies, and be- 
fore the intention of deposing him was 
jmblicly known. Ju its style, it is an imi- 
tation of the popular poem of ‘ Piers J'low- 
inaii,’ of which it seems to hav'e been in- 
tended as a continuation ; and it possesses 
much of the energy and spirit Avliich cha- 
racteri/e so strongly that lamons satire.” 

The Plnmpfon Vorresmmdence. A Series 
of LetterSy chiefly domesticky icriffen in the 
reigns of Edward Jf\^ Richard ///., Henry 
/7/., and Henry 1’Ill.y flhly edited by Mr. 
Stapleton, from Sir Edward Plmri])ton’s 
book of letters. “ The volume, which is a 
goodly quarto of some 400 jiages, may be 
said to rival in some degree tlie well-known 
Paston Letters in the insight which it affords 
us into the state of society, and the domestic 
life of onr ancestors during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. -We have letters 
describing the law-suits in wliicli the cele- 
brated Empsoii had contrived to involve 
Sir Robert Plumpton, the then head of the 
fjimily; and^)y whipli we may trace the 
progress of flie suit, \idiich, step by step, 
reduced the unfortumixf knight to such 
straits, that at thT; commencen^ent of the 
next reign, thougfl he had the satisfaction 


to see Einpson beheaded, he found himself 
a prisoner in the Compter and dej>endant 
for subsistence on the honnly of his son. 
We have also, among others, st>iiio sad 
ro^ush letters from Edward Plnniplon, se- 
cretary to Lord Sti-ange, to Sir Robert 
Plmnpton, pray ing the knight to assist him 
in his project of marrying a widow well to 
do in me world. We have s}»OTting It t((*vs 
and letters of business, and we have letters, 
tm the business wbieb comes borne to every 
man— his religion.” 

The fifth aAl remaining work of this 
season, — a Colfrclion of Anecdotes and 'I'ra- 
ditions, illustrative of Pkirly English His- ‘ 
lory and Literature, edited by Mr. Thomas, 
frpni MS. sources, — is in the press ; as is the 
sixth volume — Political Songs in Latin,' 
Anglo-Norman, and English, written in 
England in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
ceidiiries ; edited by Mr. I’lionias Wright. 

A promising list of works has also been 
suggested for ])uV)lication. •• 

The spirit in which the Society has been • 
framed, and hitherto conductedP, augurs well 
for its success and utility. Among tlie 
“suggested” is Sir John Hayward’s 
Annals of tlie First Four Years of the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, a very desirable work, 
notwithstanding Camden’s excellent digest 
of the event of Elizabeth’s times. 'Phe 
other ^‘’suggestions” are of works* il- 
lustrative of hicclesiastical History, and 
Latin poems, chiefly of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. We h(q>e that Topo- 
graphical History will not be forgotten in 
the Society’s choice. 

EonDon ^ij^i^ittond. 

TUE INVISIBLE GIRL. 

As the Comniittec of the Gallery of Prac- 
tical Science have thought fit to revive this 
tantalizing wonder of some thirty years 
since, it may be interesting to quote, from 
Sir David Brewster’s Nahmxl Mcigicy the, 
following explanation of its mtichanism. 
The inventor was an ingenious frenchman, 
one M. tTliarlcs; and so popular was his 
exhibition, that “ the Invisible. Girl” is 
commemorated in a niche which- many 
would be j[)Toud to occupy — she is 
enshrjiied in the amber of lyric poetry ; 
sbe has committed * 

“flirtation with the muse of Mooro.”* 

The machinery is shewn in Fig. 1, fn 
persjidctive, and a plan of it in Fig. 2. The 

• Who does not remember “Lines to the Invisible 
Girl.” by the way, tliis revival of Exhibitions ap- 
pears to to a taking thought of the entropenmrs of 
the day. Onttor two Locomotives, now exhibiting, 
are buMresuscitatiotvs of the Velocipedes of our time ; 
and “ the Eccaleobion” is but a repetition of tlie art 
of Hatching Chidkens by artificial heat, shewn in 
Piccadilly some fourteen or fifteen yca|s since. 
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four upright posts, a, a, a, a, are united 
at top by a cross rail b, b, and by two si- 
milar rails at bottom. Four bent wires, 
a, a, 0 , o, proceeded from the top of these 

F«s. J. 



posts, and tenifWAat<*d at r, A hollow cop- 
per ball M, about a foot in diameter, w'as 
suspended ffbm these %viros by four slender 
ribands, i, A, A, and into the co])por ball 
were fixed the extremities of four trumpets, 
T, T, T, T, with their mouths outwards. 



The apparatus now described was all 
that was visible to the spectator; and 
though«fixed in one spot, yet it had the ap- 
pearance of a piece of separate machinery, 
which niight have occupied any other part 
of the room. When one of the spectators 


was requested by the exhibitor to propose 
some question, he did it by speaking into 
one ot the trumpets at t. An appropriate 
answer was then returned from all the 
trumpets, and the sound issued with suffi- 
cient intensity to be heard by an ear ap- 
plied to any of them ; and yet it was so weak 
that it appeared to come from a person of 
very diminutive size. Hence, the sound was 
supposed to come from an invisible girl, 
tliough the real .-qipaker was a full-grown 
woman. The invisible lady conversed in 
different languages, sang l»eautifully, and 
made the most lively and uj»propriato re- 
marks on the jiersons in the room. * 

I'he ball m and its trumpets communi- 
cated with nothing througii which sound 
could, be conveyed. The spectator satis- 
fied himself by examination that the 
ribands, A, were real ribands, which con- 
cealed uothing, and which could edhvey no 
sound; and, as he never conceived that 
the ordinary ]>iece of frame-ivork, a b, could 
l>e of any other use than its ajmnrent one 
of supjiorting the sphere m, and defending 
it from the sjiecta.lors, he was left in utter 
amazement respecting the origin of the 
sound; oncl his surprise was increased by 
Uie difference between the sounds which 
were uttered and those of ordinary speech. 

Though the spectators were thus de- 
ceived by their own reasoning, yet the pro- 
cess of deception was a very simple one. 
In two of the horizontal railings, a, a. Fig. 
2, opposite the trumpet mouths t, there 
w’as an aperture communicating w^itli a 
pipe or tube which went to the vertical 
post D, and descending it, as shewn at 
T, A, A, Fig. .*1, went lieneath the floor /, /, 
ill the direction yi, p, and entered the apart- 
ment N, where the invisible lady sat. On 
the side of the partition about A,, there was 
a small bole, through which the lady saw 
what was going on in the exhibition room, 
and communications were, no doubt, made 
to her by signals from the person who at- 
tended the machine. When one of the 
spectators asked a question by speaking 
into one of the trumpets t, the sound wnis 
reflected from the mouth of the trumpet 
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back to the aperture at a, in the horizontal 
rail, Fig. 2, and was distinctly conveyed 
along the enclosed tube into the apartment 
N. In like manner the answer issued from 
the aperture a, and being reflected back to 
the ear of the spectator by the trumpet, he 
heard the sounds with that change of cha- 
racter which they receive when transmitted 
through atube, and then reflected to the ear. 

The surprise of the auditors was greatly 
increased by tliO circumstance, that an 
answer was returned to questions put in a 
whisper ; and also by the conviction that 
nolM>dy but a i)erson in the middle of the 
aildience could observe the circumstances 
to which the invisible figure frequently ad- 
verted. 

'the boy’s country book.* 

EDITim by william howitt. 

[The plan of this little volume is to sketch 
the real life of a Country Doy, as written 
by himself, and to exhibit “the amuse- 
ments, plea-sures, and pursuits of children 
in the country.” opine the editor to 
be the hero of the design, ivhich he ha.s 
w(»rkcd out with an amialulity and success 
which must render his “Country Book” 
universally popular. It must not, how- 
ever, be regarded as a manual of the every- 
day sports and pastimes of boyhood, for 
their details are but slightly touched upon. 
It abounds rather in the artless philosophy 
of childhood, and paints its ])leasing scenes, 
its joys and sorrows, its varied jiassions 
ainf motley incidents, in a spirit of natural- 
ness which must be charming to every 
reader— from “ the whining schoolboy” 
to him “with spectacles on nose.” To 
one of the latter class, of long exjioricnco 
in the stern realities of life, we know an 
instance of this little work having yielded 
a few liours of pure delight. The interest 
of the book is no secret, although it is 
most ingeniously kept up by the author; 
for, who can be insensible to the bap)iiness 
of home, and the fancied woes of school ; 
the indulgence of some and the, sternness 
of others; and a th unsand other impres- 
sions upon the w-axen minds of youth. 
Such influences are chronicled by the au- 
thor with close fidelity, yet without trifling ; 
and in a generous and kindly tone, which 
is admirably tempered with inviting pre- 
cept thronghont. 

The Country Book is arranged iif chap- 
ters, commencing with an account of the 
birth-place of the foy, on the borders of 
the Peak oi Derbyshire, the characters of 
the village, his playmSfifes, and the acqui- 
sition of a “knowtedgo of all sorts of sports, 
mischief, climbi4, rabbit-keeling, birds’-* 


nesting, flsbing, &c.” Speaking of the un- 
real dangers of boyhood, the author relates :] 

A certain hardihood and daring, acquired 
in boyish country life, are often tin* hiir- 
bingers of future destination. I'he cele- 
brated Lord Clive, when a simple village 
lad, was found astride on a spout on the 
to*p of the church steeple. The story of 
Lord Nelson’s laddjish ivandcrings in the 
country, wdien he was asked by his uncle 
if he had no fear of strolling so, far, and 
his reply, that “ he never ssiw fear,” is well 
known. I do Aot mean however to advo- 
cate rashness im. children, or carelessness 
in parents ; a watchfulness on the part of- 
parents and guardians is always necessary, 
aind ev'ery child should be taught not to run 
wilfully into peril ; but it seemed right for 
me here to intimate that undue caution and 
overweening fearfulness are equally erro- 
neous, as jirodiicing timidity of character, 
or ignorance of much that is of inestimable 
value. Wbat a world of liMOwledge and of 
lK»autiful ideas wc should have lost had not , 
Shakspeare rambled about the country in 
his boyhood. 

[In the second chapter n,j)pears Peter 
Scroggins, the i)ony, an im]>ortaiit actor in 
the little drama of life ; and then we have 
‘Hhe collieries” neatly described, and a 
journey into the Peak related; next our 
Boy’s village associates, and the vilhige 
trades ; birds ’-nesting and gardening ; ]>lea- 
snres of different seasons ; horsemanship, 
rabbit-keeping, and dogs ; juvenile mceba,- 
nics ; “ days at my grandfather’s fireside 
amnsements ; school-days; and our B(\y 
grown up. With these matters are plea- 
santly narrated stock stories, lively aiiec- 
dott's of peculiar persons, examples of good 
and bad qualities, with studies of character, 
homely refle«ttions, hits of verse, facts in 
natural history, and interesting odds and 
ends, all which features give the charm ot 
variety and originality to almost every 
page. The portraits of boys are freshly 
drawn from the play-ground and tfie field"; 
they are not mere book heroes, but sketches 
from the life. A few extracts jnay imimrt 
some idea of the healthy tone iii which 
this unpretending little volume is written, 
as well of its fascinating attraction. Here 
is a b(%utiful pa»^age on] 

* Gardening in Boyhood, 

It is a delightful occupation ; the fresh- 
ness and acuteness of the enjoyment-*of 
a garden arc never so truly experienced as 
at that age. Who does not recollect the 
delight and luxury of that time. Every- 
thing then is perceived with a clearness 
and minnt^ness never afterwards 'known. 
Comfhg years bring rival cares and attach- 
ments, and tv heart never more launches 
itself so singly and entirely on its olijects. 
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Every plant, every leaf, iidy, every inden- 
ture of leaf, and every speck and spot on 
stein, leaf, or ilower, is marked on tlio 
mind witli wonderliil vividness. How 
strongly did we then perceive the beanty 
of every seed tliat we received to set. I'he 
round and rich brown sweet-pea, the pp- 
lislied ami speckled Inpin, the dark gun- 
powdtTv grains of the larkspur, the cnim- 
))led nasturtiuTii, the loilg black suiitlow’cr. 
What treasures were then our vegetable 
snail-shells, cockscombs, hares-feet, se- 
diims, London-] >ride, and tixes -tuils, or 
red amaranths ! M4lli wliAit vigour and 
onlhusiasin did we then bring forth our 
tools on a tine spring morning ; dig ov(‘r 
all the fresh mould, and plant lupins, swept 
peas, everlasting iioas, mignioiictte seeds, 
and many others ; and wluit a joy it was 
to water them, and lircak down the emsty 
surface as the snn baked it; and to lie n]> in 
the morning and discover any young ]dant 
as it ])ee]»od of the earth ; O ! those 
^ were days of dear delights, cheaply jmr- 
chased ! 1 Ivre were mustard and cress to 

be sown in circles, or in the letters of our 
names : and when our lupins, and su'eet- 
peas, and larkspurs grew, how wo watched 
every inch of their jirogi'ess, and every buif 
as it expanded itself, and every hud as it 
reared itself higher and higher in tiie air ! 
ani^when out came the flowers, red, and 
white, and purple, and lloMh colom*; and 
the bees were ImmmUig on our own flow- 
ers on a sunny summer’s-day ; actually 
gathering honey from our owu Jlowfr,H! 1 
leave it to every one to imagine, or to re- 
cidlect for himself the dejitli of those de- 
lights, very sure that he can recall none 
more cxrpiisite. Tlicre is many a ]iroud 
and ha.p]}y gardener in this country, where 
gardening is so much jnirsucd and enjoyed ; 
hut the proudest and hajipiest is the l)oy- 
gardener, or his sister. 

1 shall speak hereafter of Ackworth 
School, when 1 come to school-days ; but 
.1 must litre say, that of all the gardens of 
cbildreii tlmt J have seen, n ine can com- 
jiarc with those of the lads there. Their 
garden^groand is situated at the lower cud 
of their play-gr<nnid, and consists of a 
^sipiarc piece (►f land, lying between the 
end of the school and the great gaMon of 
. the establishment. As there are IHOblads, 
the gardons*are IISO in number, each being 
about three yards long, and a. yard and a 
hitlf wide. They lie parallel to each other, 
with a w’ulk hetween eacii ; so thatbvery 
boy can have the pleasure of walking past 
every garden, without trespass or annoy- 
ance to any one. 

These’ gfu-den« are kcjit with* admirable 
neatness, and in simitncr present oii^ gay 
scene of varied colours and #weet odours. 
Here the spend a great deal of their 


lime gardening or reading. I’ivery one has 
a iivat trowel, with which he contrives to 
do nil his work, digging, raking, traiis- 

I danting, and what is more, he builds a 
itllc‘ wall along eacli side of liis garden, 
wliich prevents the soil from getting into 
the walks. I'hese walls are made of etirth, 
mixed with water into n stiff mud, and well 
lenij)ci‘ed, ns clay is for brick-making. 
The walls are made about four or five 
inches high, and five wide, and when dry 
resemble very much a rim of stone. The 
greatest care is taken to make thmn stra ight 
and smooth. Very often the nj)])C'r, outer 
edge is rounded handsomely off, or it is Ibft 
quite sbar]); but these little walls are al- 
ways smo(>thened by the trowel dijmed 
in water, and the cracks carefully filled 
and suioothened over in the same manner, 
so that they have the neatest appearance 
imaginabb‘. Besides these walls, they 
also build the most ingtmious little bouses 
ill their gardens, of the same material ; 
i>erlia])s two feet high, as tool or seed 
tiniises, or as tlio occasional deposit of a 
book. These ai'e sometimes made sipiaro 
at tojv- top, sides and all being mud ; 
others arc neatly that died, and all have 
regular doors, ol’tcii jiordies, and always 
littli* glass windows. Standing amongst 
tludr gay shew of flowers, they bn\e the 
funniest little fairy-land look imaginable. 
Other boys again have farm-houses, with 
cattle stalls in the farm-yard ami sheds, 
with cribs and cattle and bouses all cut 
very clev'orly in wood. 7'berc are poids of 
water, and ducks and ge<»se and swans 
njion them ; and other boys amuse them- 
selves by erecting a Tower of Babel, or u 
Solomon's 'J’emjde. 

It is olivious that one of these works 
must cost a groat deal of time, invention, 
and labour; but then it is a source of end- 
less jdeasurc, especially as while it is going 
on it is a matter of great curiosity to the 
whole sdiool, and many are the jdaiis ami 
imiirovemeiits suggested ; ami much is the 
enjoyment derived from the owner’s coiii- 

I ianious joining him in all his sebenies and 
abours. Evi'ry one who sees these gjtr- 
deiis is stvick with admiration, both of the 
particular iiigmmity of these things, and of 
the general beauty of the whole. All boys 
who have gardens might adopt this prac- 
tice of the Ackworth lads with gri*at ad- 
vaiit age, and would find a world of pleasure 
in erecting these mud castles, which 1 never 
saw rinsed anywhere else. 

Pleasures of Boyhood, 

F.very season brings^ its pijf suits, inde- 
pendently of the common sports of child- 
ren ;* and the plctf&ntness of nature, and 

* Of the common sports oliliildren I have no- 
thing under this head, as the}^ uelong to the country 
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llic newness of life, give them a pcrpetuiil 
ze.st. Man is a being thut imist bo pur- 
suing some object ; the boy in the country 
has a thousand t>hjects of beauty and curi- 
osity to call forth his alteution and his 
ardent sinrit, and he is hapjiy as the day 
is long, at the same time that he is laying 
up a store of health and strength for years 
of care, and grave duties that will come as 
he grows u]). Let those talk of the miseries 
td’cliildbood that will, I never knew misery 
in mine: and woe to him thut makes the 
glad heart of infancy sad! lie sears the. 
iuid of future pTi>mise — ho is making that 
woful^ which (lod inloiided to be glad as 
the angels in heaven. The wisest and the 
best oi‘ men, h't them have grown great, 
and learned, andhonourabh^ as they might, 
have always looked hack to the shining 
days of their early youth, eve care had 
made its nest in the heart, and said wuth a 
sigh, that 1 were a boy «irice more!” 
lUit as we can only b<* Ixiys once, the only 
way is to enjoy ourselves as hoys in the 
b(‘sl and most rational maimer that we can. 


HOMi; SKUVICE. BY BE.N'SO^i BAIILE HILL. 

[Ttii: author of this very agrecahle work 
enjoys the rejmtation of being one of the 
iin)st accomplished story-tellers of the day ; 
and we know him to merit this celebrity. 
1 1 is former work, the |{ecollecti<»iis of an 
Artillery Officer,” including his adv entnres 
in Ireland, America, Flanders, and France, 
obtained extensive popularity, which must 
be increased by the ‘MIome Service; or. 
Scenes and Cliiiracter from Tdfe, at Out 
and Head Quarters.” llolh wiirks are 
alike redolent of wit and huni<nir, and 
, that peculiar art of telling a st<)ry well, 
wliicli goes far towards a, jest’s prosperity. 
'1 he neatness and tiiiish of bis anecdotes 
an' surprising; yet they do not tire by tlieir 
minnt<‘iiess, Imt invigorate by their epi- 
grammatic smartness ; the point telling 
ill Hie right placi; and at the ])ro])cr mo- 
ment. Indeed, it is long since we have 
read such capital anecdotes as the ‘"llome 
Service ” contains : the narrator has cer- 
tainly been favoured by circumstances; 
for a military life, heightened by fi pc//- 
vhaiit for the stage, must sur^y he one of 
gayest jihases of existence. There is, 
besides, throughout these volumes a tone 
of hmhommia which is admirable setting 
for its vim I'occ gems of the first water : 
e. g. a few specimens.] 

and town boy alike. Yet these are as mueh iifllii- 
cnoed l)y the eliaiiftes of the seasons, as any of the 
sporis or auinseinents of thrown peojile, At one 
time one partieuiar4ilay is voKue, at another time 
another play; marbles, kites, shuttlecocks, hoops, 
etc., as every one must have nWiced, make their 
P<-nodical appearance asereffularly as the London 
season of the fashionables the opening ofetheatres, 
operas, and exhibitions, or the hunting, shooting, 
and racing seasons of the country gentleman. 


A Sea of VVomWcs. C onfound it 
George! ” said J to a younger brother of 
jiiiiie, “do leat'o off' that ctornal alliLsion 
of your’s, ‘ VV’^hen 1 was n]» the Mediterra- 
nean ; ’ it reminds me of an old pur- 
ser I once Inid the misfortune of being 
condemned to meet every day for pome 
weeks, who made it a point to prelude his 
tire.soiiie relations witli, ‘ When 1 was mi 
the Arches of Peligo.’ Do, my dear fellow', 
fiivonr me now and then with some adven- 
ture un connected with the evferlasling Me- 
diterranean.'' # 

Iltfral Mrs; W— , having 

a present imnnt that Mr. Hill intends 
favouring lier with a. visit this day, an- 
nounces that her hour for cliocolate is from 
one till two. 

Pifiahty Neriums, — A broken down 
lady, having si^t up as a cake woman, 
used to glide down hye-lanes at night, 
fe<‘bly tinkling her boll, and nmrimiring 
under her bituith, “ MuffinU# 1 hope to 
Heaven nobody will hear me ! ” 

A Shnite . — I was once givx*!* a lettm* 
of introduction to a charming talented (?) 
old maiden, never iireparcd for the fact 
that 1 should find her visage decked with 
so Nestor-like a heard, that, when she ate 
/jp-emi jiea-sonp, she must have hioked 
like a river-god. 

S/taA‘spcare^s Stupendous ns 

still reiiiHius, must have lost a considerable 
)>ortion of its altitude since the days of 
the Hard, and, certainly, much more since 
the time of Lear; a fact easily ascer- 
tained by the immense ((nan tity of chalk 
which has rolled dovvn from its original 
station into the sea, forming almost a na- 
tural pier of some extent. 

»SVc/* of Conceit , — On leaving Ledger’s 
reading room at Dover, 1 was about to 
ask some rpiestion of tlu^ worthy j)ropri- 
et(»r, when an elderly gentleman, wdiose 
u]i]>earauce l)e.<j>i>kc a hale constitution, 
enU'red, and infpiired if Mr. Ledger had 
a ct)py of Buchan's J>omcstic Medtfcirie 
for sale. 

“ J have not, ” rejdied the ©hliging 
bookseller, “ but will procure it for you, 
from Loudon, by return of po.st, sir.” 

“ Vou are very kind,” returned the 
wrould-he Customer, ‘S but I wished to con- 
sult it this very day, on a mattej* of se- 
rious import to me. I am son*y to appear 
so troublesome, but do you think you 
could borrow a copy for me ? 1 will leave 
treble ibf value in your hands, to insure 
its safe return — ^Imt 1 do wish, very much 
indeed, to see it to-day.” 

“ / have a co])y, at your service, sh-,” 
said Dr. Broa-drip, stepping forward, “and 
will sent for it immediately; let your 
hoy run to my house, I^icdger! ” 

•“Sir, I am infinitely obliged t(j you,” 
bow^ed the unknowmi* 
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The Doctor’s residence was within a 
few doors of the liliraiy, and the required 
volume was speedily procured. It was 
placed in the hands of the stranper, w'ho, 
with a million of thanks, retired to peruse 
its contents. The moment he had quitted 
the shop,' Mr. Ledjjer said : — 

“ Doctor, I aniHurjirised at lending? 
such a work— you, physician, a repfular 
practitioner, supplying the gentleman with 
a book with which he will perhaps cure 
himself, and rob you of a patient.” 

“You are iuistaken,^'friend Ledger,” 
replied the Doctor, “ it was to insure a 
patient that I lent him Huchan ; he will, 
as he reads, persuade himself tliat ho is 
labouring under half, if not all the dis- 
eases descril>ed, and will very shortly l>o 
obliged to consult me, on liis newly-dis- 
covered maladies.” 

The event proved tlic truth of the Doc- 
tor’s prediction. The stranger brought 
back the voV’*ne the next day, looking in 
a state of nervous excitement ; and, after 
sundry Ct^pressions of gratitude to the 
lender, asked the librarian if he could 
recommend him to a physician, as he 
dreaded a serious illness. Ledger named 
Dr. Broadrip. The gentleman w^as de- 
lighted to find in his medical adviser the 
disinterested possessor of Buchan ; and 
"lany a golden guinea ohinkc^d^ in the 
purse of the jirophetic Broadrip, from the 
lioards of this malaile imaginnire” 

Odd Housewifei'y, — Mrs. Montgomery 
was the only— tiic motherless daughter of 
the stern General Camt>hell, wh<» early 
installed her in the duties of liousekeeper, 
and expected this giddy jjuss to give in her 
accounts with the precision of a Mrs. I>e- 
corum; hut it sometimes, happened that, 
ill setting dowm the articles purchased, 
and their prices, she “ P^Jt the cart before 
the horse ; ” her gnift papa never lec- 
tured her verbally, hut >vrote his remarks 
on the margin of the pajier, and returned 
it fo* correction. One such instance was 
as follows: — “(General Campbell thinks 
five-andr»ixi>ence exceedingly dear for 
Parsley.” Henrietta instantly saw her 
mistake ; but, instead of formally recti- 
fying it, wrote against the next item-- 
“ Miss Campbell tliinks twapencc^alf penny 
excessively cheap ior fowls;" and sent it 
hack to her father. 

Hamlet, — 1 remember being much 
amused at seeing old (.'opeland, who had 
played Polonius, assist in digging liis daugh- 
ter’s grave ; and, when sent off by his com- 
panion of tlie spade and mattock, to fetch 
a stoup of liquor from Y oughan, throwing 
a hl&ck gown over his wording dress, and 
advancing as a priest at the liead of the 
fhireral procession. ^ 

Captuiu Thomson, who personated tl^ 


Ghost, was a precise elocutionist, and pro- 
nounced “ Adieu, Adieu, Adieu ! ” with so 
Gallic an accent, that a wag shouted — “ 1 
say, you are taking French leave of us ! ” 

The family of the “ top lawyer of the 
place ” frequently attended our halls. 
On the brothers arriving once, w'ithout 
any of their sisters, their remarkable 
name gave somebody an opportunity for 
complaining that there were “ so many 
Knockers, uiid not one belle.” 

Marking L/wey*.— My friend M , 

who w’as a fine fellow, and had seen most 
oftlie Peninsular campaign, kindly invited 
me to the mess. Washing my liaiid^ in 
his room l»efore dinner, I observed an un- 
nsiinl collection of letters einl)roidcred at 
one end of the towel he handed mi* — on 
making out the characters, 1 found, instead 
of his name at full length, which T at first 
Ruiqmsed it was, that the inscription ran 
thus — “ We the Artillery of the First 
Division.” 1 requested an explanation, 
and learnt that his family had ht*cn uiucU 
amused, whilst perusing the letters he 
wrote from the seat of war, by his frequent 
plmisc-— “ We the artillerj",” &c. ; and 
that he having hinted how acceptable a 
new set of shirts, table cloths, tovrels, &c., 
would Ikj, they had forwarded to him tlie 
desired linen, every bit of which the fair 
hands {)f his female relatives had marked 
in the same whimsical mniiner which 1 
found upon the tow'ol. 

Poptienl Supper. — Moore’s Oriental Ro- 
mance was new ; writing down its title, 
I sent for it, to the Circulating Library at 
which I subscribed, by the very maid whose 
“ carrots and goraniurns ” flourish in my 
first series. After a long absence she re- 
turned, saying — “ Plca/.e, zur, Mrs. Routh 
wunt ha none till the next ship da come 
in ; and at Merryweatlier’s, awvcr the 
Change, it be three shillings a pound.” 

What d’ye mean, girl ? I sent you to 
Rees’s!” '•* Iss, znre, zur, and tlmr 1 
went; hut a lould I that were my mistake, 
and zent 1 right.” “Why, surely, he 

couldn’t understand ” “Oh, a did 

though, w‘ell anough, zur, thof I’d a lost 
the waper, 1 zed the ncame idayn out 
to’n.^’ • “ What name, child? ” “ Why, 

arrow-root, Fancy “LallaRookh” 

warm with sugar, to he taken at bed-time. 

Cause of Insanity . — “ You see, sir, (said 
the landlady of the Crown Inn, at Slough) 
there is a little pinnacle at the very to]) 
of the brain, about as long as this,” and 
shvheld up the little finger of her right 
hand, marking the length oflhc first joint, 
by crossing it with the fore-finger of the 
left j “ it comes to h jiointf as fine as the 
top of an extinguisher, and, if any poor 
soul gets into trouble, or loses a dear 
friend, why this lit% pinnacle loses its 
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balance, and falls over”— here she crook- 
ed her niiniilc digit, “ and the weight of 
it u])on the brain drives the patient mad. 
l*oor dear man ! his little pinnacle will 
never be npright again.” Although this 
good woman might Ije in error, she shared 
her mistake with many a philosopher, who 
has considered the pineal gland as the 
scat of reason. 

Trotf Learning from the pa- 

pers that Yates was starring at Bath, I 
resolved to pay a visit to that gay city. I 
found him in unusually good spirits, and 
eveiy way satisfied with the result of his 
trij). J attended the theatre, and had the 
gratification of seeing the prominent cha- 
racters of Brutus and Cassius sustained 
by men in whose fate I felt a deep interest. 
M'arde enacted the high-souled Roman; 
Yates, the lean and hungry conspira|or. 

A trifling circumstance occurred, which 
occasioned considerabh* amusement to 
those near enough to be aware of the fact, 
but almost paralyzed the exertions of the 
, actor for the rest of the evening. Y ates, in 
! his first scene, had to deliv^er the passage— 

' “I, as j^^ncas, our Rrc*at ancestor, 

’ Bifl, from the tlames of Troy, upon his shoulder 
t The old Anchises hear, so from tho y aves of 
j Tylwr,” &c. 

V This, by some unaccountable nervoua- 
I ness, he gave as follows— 

I “ I, as A^iu'as, our great ancestor, 

ji' Did, from the flames of Tiber, upon his shoulder 

The old Anchisos bear, so from the waves of Troy’’— 

It happened that the veiierahle Mrs. 
ff Piozzi was sitting in the stage box, close 
I to the Proscenium, and such a ludicrous 
perversion of her darling Shaks]>care 
i could not pass nuiioticed ; in her enthu- 
I si asm, she cried aloud — 

I “■Text, Mr. Yates, text; flames of 
'Troy, wffves of Tybeu, if you please.” 

I This uiK'xpected correction nearly 
swamped poor Cassius; he seemed half 
dis])osed to laugh, or fly the field, and let 
! Mrs. Piozzi finish the j)art for liim ; hut 
I an assurance in an nnder tone from 
ft W^arde, that the lady's prompting had not 
< been observed by the audience, induced 
him to proceed ; and liaving, in thf course 
i of the scene, perfectly recovered his self- 
r possession, he addressed, most pointedly, 
I to the companion of Johnson, the speech 
I running — 

( “ I'lm glad that my weak words 

i Have struck but this much show of fire from 
r Brutus.” 


THE SPORTING IlEVI'^W. No. 4. 

A Hint in Seasone^A large statue was 
made at Rome to cv»wn the top1>f one of 
the pillars there ; it was a work of art of 


which Phidias or Chantrey might have 
been proud, lieing “factus ad ungueui:” 
the utmost anxiety was evinced that not a 
scratch should be inflicted U» disturh the 
smoothness of every limb and feature. 
Bulls and edicts were issued, forbidding 
aiiy*pers()n, on pain of death, to utter a 
wora (lest the attentipn of the workmen, 
engaged in raising it*, should he diverted 
from their object) uutil it was .safely placed 
on the top. * The statue was wound up, 
and np, and up, ipiberly, slowly, and safe- 
ly, liefore a countess multitude of specta- 
tors, all anxious, breathless, and silent as 
the marble itself. I'lie upper part of the 
ht^l of the statue just reaclied the upper 
parf of the ca]>ital; a few inches more 
would have raised it to surmount it and to 
take its stand ; but the tackles were fjiovk 
and hlock^ and no apparent power could 
elev'ate it one hair’s hreadlh higher. The 
pause, the silence (for even |]|^it was more 
profound than lieforc, inasmuch as now 
not a cog-wheel ctirked^ not a Jope cowjt- 
plained^ not a pulley rattled), the dismay, 
the anxiety were all at last dispelled and 
interrupted by a British sailor singing out, 
at the top of his^ voice, “ Why don’t you 
wet the rojies, you lubbers?” He was 
immediately arrested and taken ofl' to- 
wards the prison ; but liefore his inca^ 
ceration, he hud explained his meaning, 
and was in coxisecpicnce led back to the 
scene of action, or, as it was now, of in- 
activity; for there was the statue stuck 
fast, slack’s advice was soon t.iken, the 
roj>es were wetted, and, by th(‘ir coiise- 
<pient contraction, the statnc was raised, 
and soon set up in its proper position ! 
Thus, be it observed, “ throwing void wa- 
ter"' on our neighbour’s exertions, how- 
ever paradoxical it may sound, needs not 
always signify our wish to imjiede, hut, 
sometimes, ratlier to secure success. 

Badmiiigto7i and Rabif* By Nimrod.— 

I remember a sentence from my peiugoing 
the round of the newspapers, and it was 
merely to this eflTect: — That ‘^tlip houses 
of most great men were very much alike, 
except when the dinner bell rings, and the 
difterence is -then often a wide one.” 
T’bat all4s right at Badmington, the seat 
of Uie Duke of Beaufort, when the cluck 
strikes seven— and the bell confirms the 
fact— the character of its noble owner 
renders it unnecessary to proclaim : but** 
a woihI w two upon the interior of this 
grand mansion, may not be unprofitably 
employed; at all events, it will be in- 
teresting to the greater part of my readers. 
Some idea Qf its size may be gathered 
from tlfp following fact: — From iny bed- 
room door, at tl^o end of the long gallery, 
4o the door of the billiard room on the 
ground-floor, by which the varioul sitting- ' 
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Me fmi 

of tiie eiglitu of a mile; and I estimate 
tlic distance tlms— T lind cijUflity-tliree steps 
of fttairs to descomlf and, ettriow^ ns fnnjr 
he the eoiuoUienco, jnst s€^ many yard** of 
level lj<iur<I.H to travel over in the %'nrions 
passages, and tlic hall. No M’onder, tJieii, 
tliat a fri<*nd t>f the Duke’s olisorved to 
him, that a hniidy' cover-hjjjck would be 
very useful at Badmiiigtou, hotli at dress- 
ing-time a,ri(l hcd-liine. I romoml»er 
stating ill my Y orkshire^our, the dilemma 
I was in, at Rahy Castle, when lost in the 
labyrinth-like passages of that .stujieudous 
])ile ; ill shoi-t, it was not until alter two 
days’ experience that 1 could he sure of 
not making a wrong turn in the » one 
mansion or in the other. 

THE EDINIlUnGH IIKVIEW. No. 130. 

Ptdtlir Characters, 

We notic(f^ this NunilK^r, chiefly for its 
o])ening paper — Public Characters ; where- 
in the aifuior (Lord Ilronghain) resumes 
his walk “ through the mighty gallery of 
]K>rtTaits which the reigns of the last two 
Georges fmmished out.” The figures con- 
templat(‘d upon Isvo former occasions, (in 
the substance of the Historical Sketches” 
noticed in our last,) were, for the most 
liurt, those of the gT<‘ater men of their age ; 
— “ men whose genius has raised or adorned 
their country, and whose superiority, not 
merely to the bulk of mankind, hut to the 
men whose names sound in the mouths of 
' the multitiido, is at once confessed as soon 
as they are menticuied.” To commemo- 
rate such lights of the world is, however, 
in the reviewer’s estimation, only half the 
office of Jiistory, and not, perhaps, the 
most useful jKn tion of it : “ mr, it may he 
more advantageous to preserve the linea- 
nunits of men, whose place is Icvss ambi- 
tious, whose merits are more uiipretend- 
ing, Ipit whose virtues, for that very rea- 
son, are the more easily emulated, and 
thus may jirodiice a wider and more salu- 
tary infliience iinoii the fortunes of future 
times.” Tn fm*tlier illustrating this posi- 
tion, some home irnfhs are plainly told ; 
as, ‘‘ttie habit of looking down ]^)poii use- 
ful mediocrity is not founded in any rea- 
son, andn is apt to produce Inuifiil conse- 
quences with the great vulgar, “ a 
,?<trictly honest man passes for little, if he 
be a middling genius, and have n</t the fa- 
culty of making bis name much heard in 
the world.” These are merited shafts at 
what is vulgarly termed popvUiritif, the 
emptiness of which, we are willing to be- 
lieve, has fallen within the VevieijreT’s ex- 
‘erience. To this defence of useful me- 
iocrity” succeed tlie skeHhes ; the first 
.the seri«s being Mr, Hofroyd^ one 


of ‘‘ ttie most able, most learned, and most 
virtuous men that ever, in any^age,^ad<jrii- 
ed tlie profession of the law. 

Ho possossod a clonruess nnd qnwktjoss or 
npprehonsioii, a vif^onr itiid tirumoss or 
niiderstandiug, a just and hecoining confi- 
dence ill his own opinion, that shone 
through his natural iimdesly— -a modesty 
singularly graceful, and allied to a most 
Q.mia)>le and gentle mitiire, which neither 
the contentions of the 'former could rough- 
en, nor the severest of studies harden.” 
His conduct at the har^ which was perfec- 
tion, is thus sketched : No man was 

more respectful to his leaders, wnon a 
junior ; none less assuming whtui he led. 
Hut, tlnnigh never wanting in courtesy, 
whichever station he filled, he never failed 
firmly to assert his own oianion, whether • 
as to the law of the case, or the discretion 
of cdndnctiiig it, when he had a lender ; 
nor to act with the entire resolution that 
lielouged to his respoiisildc position, when 
ho led himself. In every instance, how- 
ever, the cause and the client were observed 
to he his sole object. To advance them 
was ahvays his aim ; to put himself for- 
ward, never.” • • • ‘‘Ofhisvalu- 

al»le arguments, and of his learned and 
luminous judgments, the uionnmenls re- 
main in the ‘ I’erm Reports,’ for the last 
tliirty years of his life; of his eminently 
expressive counUmance, at once sagacious, 
thoughtful, and mild, a likeness remains 
in Reynolds's portrait and print. It is only 
speaking the sense of all Westminster Hall, 
to add, tlia,t, as his loss was deejily felt by 
the profession, so it will be very long in- 
deed, in ail probability, biTore such a great 
Ininiiiary of the law sliall aris(» to shed a 
light over its dark jirecincts, and to exalt 
the glory of tin* bar.” 

Jn the sketch Mr. Justiro Park,, whicji' 
succeeds, the art of legal hook-making is 
denounced, as wed I as a less cr(*ditaj»le 
jwactice, namely, the advertising of a. r/aas? 
work, to shew that its author hasatUmded 
much to one branch of the law ; althongli 
such work never appears. ‘‘ lint none of 
these advertisements are anonyniens ; the 
namesMjf the learned authors are uflixed 
in large characters, very legible, on tlie 
blue covers of the ‘Term Reports,' ainf 
other hooks, wdiich are wont voiiiare por ora 
of legal men. Some men have lived awhile 
on such compositiojis ; their whole author- 
ship being confined to writing finir lines of 
an ^idvertisement,and its direct profits, to the 
payment of a few pounds for the printing 
of treatises, of wnich the conciseness is 
more remarkable tlitiu thciionesty,” 

W e hope to return to this very interest- 
ing paper : meanwlyle, an anecdote or 
two must, suifice, “ 'Jhc term ‘ solicitor ’ is 
often used as more grateful to the ear than 
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]»laiu attoniej. Not so thought T. Low- 
ton, who, being examined as a witness, 
wdieii the soft-spoken counsel asked, ‘ Yon 
are si solicitor, sir, I believe,’ w'ould an- 
fiifvcr, soiiiowhtit gru£By<t * No ! I am an 
a ttorney. ’ In fact, a solicitor U in Chancery, 
an attorney in courts of law.” — “A ge- 
iiersil retainer of 1,000 guineas was brought 
to "J'opping, to cover the Baltic cases then 
ill progress. Ilis answer was, that this 
indicated either a doubt of his doing his 
duty, on the ordinary terms known in the 
profession (one guinea particular, or five 
guineas geiuTal ^^^kliner), or an expecta- 
tiowtliat he shoi^Jd do somelhing lieyond 
tli(‘ line of liis and, therefore, he 

nuist decline il. fWs clerk the ji accepted 
the usual sum of five guineas, and lie led on 
tliese important cases for the defendants.*' 


Variclits. * 

Enrthpiakes . — Out of twenty-two recent 
shocks of earthquakes in Savoy, only seven 
took jdaee in the daytime, and not one 
nbeii the weather was rainy. 

Thnmp.s Salmon . — An old fisherman of 
Brentford, lately slated, before the magis- 
trates, that he recollected a haul of thirty- 
six saltiKm, hotween Old Brentford and 
Ish'worth. ’“I'he destruction of spawn w’as 
now. however, so great, that the quantity 
of fish was astonishingly diminished.— 
Times, 

l^onisa, the last surviving 
daughter of the great naturalist, Linmvns, 
died at Ujisal, on the 21st iilt., aged yo. 
Slie has left some fortune, which goes to 
the two great grandchildnui of Liunu*us, 
Widow Martin and Mrs. llidderbjclke.— 
llwf, 

Hainfifun Court Pahtce was built by Free- 
masons, as ajipoars from the very curious 
accounts of the expenses of the fabric, 
extant amongst the ]iiiblic records of Lon- 
don. 'the following items are extracted 
trom the eii trices of the works performed 
between the 26th February, 27 Henry VI 11., 
to March 2jtli, then next ensuing : 

Freemasonn. * 

Master^ at 12rf. the day, John Molton, fi.v. 

^fVardPH, at the week, William Keyuolils, ?0s. 
Setters, at M. the week, Nicholas Scywoitli (and 
for three others), 13tf. 8rf. 

Lodrjpmen, at 3.v. Ad. the week, Jlichard Watchet 
(ana twcnty-eiglit others), 

The clerk of the works received 8//. per 
(ikm, and his wTiting clerks 6r/. eacli* — 
[From nn elaborate yet amusing paper on 
the Arelirtecturc of the Middle Ages, by 
Sir F. Palgravo^ in tb(* Edinbvrgh lie view, 
just published.] 

lalte Charles Slothard, 
one day, wiieii culb^ upon, as In duty 


bound, to admire the broad and splendid 
contents <if a nou-])rofessioinil portfolio, 
carefully and respectfully exaniined the 
fir,st specimen, and then quietly turned 
its face downwards, so as to display the 

cream-white surface of the buck, adding 
the simple remark, “ A very line piece of 
Bristol hoard 

yhnnfeitr Architects. — The gentlemen’s 
work in tli(‘ book-plate, hears the sa.im‘ 
relatuui to the sketch of . the operative 
draftsman, the ladies’ work in the 
‘‘ lleposit<»ry ” hears to .the* genuine caps 
and shoes of the coiiuteL— 

Royal E.vchnnge Competition. — 'Jiie Gre- 
shiyn Commillee ofler ])reniium.s for tlin'e 
designs : for the first, .i.*3()U ; for Bie 
second, .£'200; and for (he third, .6*100: 
hut the'y add, ‘‘the successful competitor 
to whom thei first jmMuiuin is awarded, 
shall not hi^ considered as Inning, neces- 
sarily, a claim to be enti#<ted with the 
execution of the wmrk ; but if iied so ein- 
jdoye'd, and bis eb'signs arc dhrried into 
exe*cnt.ioii, a further sum of .£*500 shall be 
paid to him; the Committeej retaining 
jiossessiou of all the drawings for ivliich 
the preminins have* been given,” It is 
then added that neither the architect of 
the Grt'sham Tnist, nor liis partner, inteuid 
sending in any (U^sigu;(-) hut it Is ndt 
stated in what manner the accepted designs 
will he inad(‘ available by tbt* Committee. 
Surely, this is advertising for mntcrinls, 
not designs. Pair competiiion lor public 
edifices, is, undoubtedly, advantageous to 
all but jobbers ; and, in tlie same propor- 
tion, Mork competitions are injurious. 

Oitstaons III. — It w^as the observation 
of a man well versed in courts, and wdio 
had seen much of all the i)rinces of his 
time, (Sir II. Liston,) that (iustavus JII. 
was almost the t>uly one of them w’ho 
would have been reckoned a clc*ver man 
in society, bad he been bom a sublet. — 
hm'd Brougham. 

The New Houses of Parliament. 
the whole length of the river-wall is founded : 
at the north end, nearest Westminster 
Bridge, several heights of gi-anite have been 
laid ; hut*the other end lias been delayed 
trom an additional deptli being taken out 
for the removal of decayed wood, shells, 
and soft ground, w^Mch have been filled 
with coiicreU*. The wall is apparently of’^ 
great strt*ngth : pnzzolaiio is employed to 
strengthen the mortar. The works are 
wittiiu a coftbr-dam, nearly 400 yards in 
length, which has so eftectually resUted 
the highest iiiles, that the ivorkiaen seem 

S uite uIl^^mseious of any dang<T, although 
lie fonudathui of tin* wall is many feel 
brtow the bed of the river. ^ 
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Malm's History of t/te Middie jdges was 
the laist book of any importance read by 
Sir Samuel Roinilly. Of this excellent 
work ^le justly formed the highest opinion^ 
and recommended the immediate ]jcrasal 
of it to Mr. Brougham as a contriist to his 
dry Letter mi the Abuse of Charities^ in 
respect of the universal interest of the sub- 
ject. Yet, Sir Samuel undervalued the 
Letter'i for it ran through eight editions in 
one month. 

Interesting Age. — Beautifiil is the girl of 
twelve, who is neither child nor woman, 
but something W^tween both, something 
more exquisite than either ! Her beauty 
awakens no feeling beyond that of admira- 
tion. The charm oi‘ innocence breathes 
around her, as fragrance is diffused by the 
flower, sanctifying her lightest thought and 
action, and shielding her, like a spell, from 
the approach of evil, — Mr. Ainsworth* a 
^^Jack Sheppa^^W' in Bentley^ s Miscellany^— 
much improved of late, esiiecially in the 
poetical department. 

Insmnptwn on a Fountain in the prin- 
cipal square of Rio Janeiro 

“ Ignifero curru populos duin Phoebus adurit» 

Vasconcellus aquis ejicit urbe sitim ; 

Phoebe, retro propera, et coeli statione reiicta, 

Praeclaro potiua nltere adessa viro." 

C “ While Phoebus is riding in fiery car, 

And fearfully scorching tlie earth at his will, 

The horrors of thirst Vasconcello afar 
Expels from this city of favoured Brazil. 

Oh ! Phoebus desist, relinquish thy throne, 

And make the design of the hero thine own.*' 

The History of English Party is os ccr- 
laiiily that of a few great men and power- 
ful families ou the one hand, contending 
for place and power, with a few others on 
the opj)o.-<ite quarter, as it is the history of 
the rlantagenets, the Tudors, and tlw 
Stuarts. There is nothing more untrue 
than to reprL*.spnt principle as at the bottom 
of it ; interest is at tlie bottom of it, and 
the opposition of principle is subservient to 
the opposition of interest. — I ord Brougham. 
(A home truth, pow’erfully told.) 

“ New Locomotive The Aellopodes,’.* 
which is now shewn aa a novelty, originated, 
in principle, with a coach-maker of Bristol 
several years ago. In both cases, tf le motion 
of tlie carriage is obtained from the rider's 
own weight ; in the Acllopodes, by his^s^ep- 
pipg on the treddles ; and in the Bristol ma- 
chine, by his sitting as in a saddle ; “ the 
only effort he is required to lUJilje for the 
rapid propulsion of the vehicle l)eing the 
easy motion used In a trot on horseback.” 
From an experimeitt with the latter on 
thxrdham Down, (of kito^carriage cele- 
brity,) tbo rate of 25 miles per l^nr, on a 
slight descent, bas been accomplished ; and 
to ascend a hill very litfle exertion is qp- 
cessaryi 


Sherry, as we drink it in Eiiglan^ is an 
artificial wine : twenty vintages, differing 
in age, flavour, and colour are mingled, 
till a neat article is made up. 

Ihe Soanean Museum will be open to the 
public on Thursdays and Fridays during 
the next three mouths, tickets being ob- 
tained on previous application. 

Encroachment of the .Sea.— The coasts of 
Upper Noianandy lose afoot every year, on 
an average, by the aetk n of the sea. 

Ghost Stories. — A Jjorvon declares that 
he has seen a ghost, a;^id infers the, pro- 
bability of various ghe..t stories from 11 lo 
fact. Your never ha^jng seen a ghost, in 
no way, disproves his fact ; nor do all the 
argmnents which you can bring against 
the probability of such a fact, disprove it . 
to bipi who knows it, so far as bis im- 
pressions can be trusted, to be a fact. It 
IS, therefore, not by reasoning from your 

S remises, that yon w’ill effect any good in 
isproving his. The only thing to be done 
is, to put him in a way of bemg convinced 
that similar impressions have been falla- 
cious, lieginning with the most palpably 
absurd, and ascending by degrees till yon 
arrive at the trail of his own folly. 

The English Dockyards extend over 
nearly 500 acres : Dejitford covers JO 
acres ; Woolwich, 36 ; Chatham, 90 ; 
Sheerness, 50 ; Portsmouth, 100 ; Plymouth, 
96 ; and Pembroke, 60. — Kent Herald. 

The London Monument. — Defoe quaintly 
describes the Monument as “ built in the 
form of a candle,” the top making a 
handsome gilt flame like that of a candle.” 
Were he now alive, he would, probably, 
liken some of oui* recent columnar designs 
to a rushlight. 

Obituary. — The newspapers aiinonncc 
the death of John Galt, the Novelist, at 
Greenock, on the 11th. He had been, for 
some years, much indisposed from a suc- 
cession of paralytic attacks, llis circum- 
stances are slated to have been, of late, 
“anything but easy.” How pmufiil is it 
to reflect that one, whose writings have 
yielded the world c^baustless delight, and 
have cheered many a sorrowing mind,,^ 
should himself pass from among us smart- 
ing under the “whips and frowns of 
fortune.” 

On April 30, toHl bepublUhed^ with Twelve Siigravifigg^ 
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• k BADEN-BADEN: 

tae coyvEitsATfos»Hou8E» 
pLflASit^RE-REKKiNC} Ueadcr, are you in 
qiie»t of ft tour ? if so, go to Baden, “ the 
Edieft hf Germany," as it has been called by 
one who was not a native, lu about three 
weeks, the season will open ; so* lye on tKe 
alert : for, three seasons sin^e, in the mid- 
dle of Augast, or rather more than ten 
weeks from the commencement of tlie 
season, 10,278 persons had visited Baden ; 
although the whole quantity of house-room 
in the town, with tfic exception of a few 
pailftces, is calculatcfid for its ordinary nnm- 
bel of inhabitant only, amounting to 
little more than 5,000. “ The existence of 
huge hotels, containing two and three 
hundred sets of apartments, all of which 
are deserted in the winter, will explain 
part of this riddle. But, the real secret lies 
in the intense determination of ail the 
natives, who po* .ess anything in the shape 
of a dwelling, to make money by surren- 
dering to strangers what little house-room 
they have to spare, for a period of about 
six months in the year ; although, by so 
doing, they and tlieir children, and their 
servants, and their domestic animals, arc 
often compelled to huddle togeth(‘r at 
night, in some little avenue or passage, or 
upofi and under the stairs of their dwellings. 
What can be the incitement to all this sa- 
crifice ? The desire to share in the two mil- 
lions of florins (.£? 1 70,000) which arc yearly 
scattered by the visitors among the mem- 
bers of this'Uttlc community." * 

There can be but one opinion as to' the 
beauty of the situation of Baden, called 
Baden-Baden, to distingnish it from places 
of the same name in Switzerland, qnd near 
Vicuna. It occupies nearly the centre of 
the grand-duchy of Baden, at the distance 
of about five English miles from the Rhine 
and Rastadt ; thrice as far from the bijou 
town of CarLsmhe; and on the verge 
*of the t4ar-famcd Black Forest, and tlie 
Berastrasse, or high-road from Frankfort 
to Switzerland. It would be difricult to 
find a more favourable situation for a 
bathing^place ; and Baden-BMen is, thcre- 
fofe, justly Gousider^ as the ^ean of the 
Spas ofilennany ; Carlsbad clalmiflg to be 
tfie monarch of them all. 

The totvn is irregular and old-fashipned 
in its construction, and is built chiefly on 
tfie slo||e of a hill, owing to the narrowness 
of the Vfillfy^ It was much frcqrieflted by 
th^ lux:$irious Rom^ visitors in the days of 
Atitoflinfis and Aurelius j the latter having 
. ft colony here, he dftlled tivifat Aare- 
Ud[^fiSmsi8, l^t Wfts fqr six oenturies the 
Ithode of 1 ^ ftrho, at 

^ ^ • pr. GrEgvills'b BfUii of Germany, vol. I. p. 15. * 


one time deserted it for Rastifdt in the flat 
phiio of the* Wiinc: Bt presen t, the Grand 
hake of Baden usually passes the sunuaer 
mouths in the villa which he has here. 

“ Life at Baden, during the bathing 
season, may be best described by a short 
French phrase ; ‘ Cest tmjours Jour de 
fete/* The very first movements of the 
throng, at the earliest part of the morning, 
are gaietj / ; and this presents itself, imder 
some garb or other, at every hour of the 
day until midnight, to matOver part of 
this delightful place yoy may happen to 
wander. But, the cent£^^f attraction is 
the public promenade. a magnificoHit 
building, commanding a|(!mitlnn by its lofty 
Corinthian colonnade,v4dbrds a hundred 
excuses for the assemblage of the many 
thousand idlers, who dev'ote just one hour, 
in every four and twenty, to the one great 
object, jiealth ; and two-tbirds of the re- 
mainir.g time to pleasure and dissipation. 
As these, more than the operations of 
bathing and drinking the mineral water, 
are the motives whicli sway the majority 
of those wdio visit Baden, where they 
squander, among the inhabitants, two mil- 
lion of florins in the course of the season, 
no means have been left untried by the 
authorities, to multiply them, and secure 
their attainment. To tfie late Grand Duke 
Charles the visitors are indebted for the 
largest share of their present gratifications. 
That Prince, having purchased a large 
tract of land to the south of the town, 
lying between the Obiback and the foot of 
the Frieseiilierg and other hills, erected the 
present Mmson de Vonversation (or Conver- 
sation-House), connecting with it on either 
side, a gallery terminated on the left, by a 
public library and theatre, and by a grand 
Up.staurant and gambling-rooms on the 
right. A gravelled terrace stretches in 
front of this imposing edifice, thrt>nghout 
its whole length of 140 feet ; and before it, 
is a square lawn, with a circular sheet of 
water in the* centre. Quadruple lines of 
chestnut trees encompass on three sides 
the grass^lat, and form as many shaded 
and well-frequented walks, along the exte- 
rior of w|^ich, ranges of little B^aar shops, 
or light houtiqueB^ have been established, 
filled with gewgaws of all sorts, and from 
all parts of the world, sef ved out by smartly 
dressed, good-looking young women, clad 
in the costume of their respective countries. 
Behind, and near the western extremity of 
the Conversfttion-Hftus, stretches tlie Park 
or Jffrdin Anglais, as the Prince Founder 
desired it might lie called. Pleasing and 
agreeable promenade^ arc formed through 
this labyrinth, which msensiftly ascend tlie 
nearest acclivities, and lead to many 
resting-pl^es, particulkrly the Sokrater- 
haUe^ or Hut of Socratl;5. From this spot 
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a most encbantlng view is obtained of the 
town, stretched in the shape of an amphi- 
theatre before us ; with the dark forest and 
the ruins of the old Castle, as the left 
proscenium, and the valley of Lichteuthal, 
with its Cistertlan abbey, as the one on the 
right ; while the TenfeUktmzeU or Devil^s 
chair, forms the vanishing point of this 
beautiful vista." • 

The ConversationrHouse is the most 
splendid estabH^llment of the kind in Ger- 
many: in its RnV large assembly-room, 
balls are given upg or twice a week ; the 
gaming-tables anHpen and occupied day 
ana night; and”^‘ Restaurant is little 
inferior to those ^the Palais Royal, at 
Paris, where dinnora are served d la carte. 
In its reading-room are Galignani’s Mca^ 
senger^ the Timea^ and other English papers. 
In the afternoon, when dinner is over, the 
walks and colonnades in front of itib Con- 
versation-House are crowded with com- 
[)any sipping coffee and ices, or smoking : 
the whole space is then covered with chairs 
and tables, and a baud of music is stationed 
close at band. Tbe whole Conversation- 
House, including Restaurant^ gaming- 
tables, theatre, and shops, is let out to a 
company of speculators, who, it is said, 
pay for the exclusive privilege of opening 
gaming-tables, 40,(100 norius annually ; and 
agree to expend, in addition, 250,000 florins 
on the wanes and buildings. 

The Hot Springs, to which Baden owes 
its fashionable celebrity, are thirteen in 
numljer ; they are impregnated with salt, 
alum, and snlphnr, and rise from a spot to 
which the name of** Hell" has been given; 
in the cpldest wcatlier, snow nevet rests 
upon it ; th<i temperature of the springs 
varies from ^ to 54° of Reaumur, (115° 
to 15il° Fahrenheit,) and their discharge is 
stated to be above 11,420,000 gallons per 
annum. Water from the hottest source is 
conveyed tlirough tlie town in pipes, to 
supply the different baths, and loses but 
little of its warmth in the passage ; but the 
supply greatly exceeds tlie demand; so 
that some of the sources are used by the 
townspeople to scald their pigs and poultry, 
and to save them the trouble of fucking 
tlieir chickens. A handsome temple is 
erected over the principal spring, (one of 
the hottest as well as most copious sources,} 
to serve as a pump-room for those who 
choose to drink the waters ; and invalids 
repair hither, for this purpose, as early as 
4 or 5 o’clock in the summer. ^ 

Baden is by far the most heautiM of 
the Gennau baths in situation ; oven sur- 
passing, in thas respec^ the Bnmnen of 
Nassau. The surrounding country, with* 

♦ Spas of Germany, vol. i. pp. 42549. 


out the suldimity and grandeur of Switzer- 
land, is distinguished by a pleasing and 
romantic wildness; it is, as it were, a 
prelude to the Alps, The neighbourhood 
will afford almost endless gratification in 
the beauty of its prospects, and tbe num- 
ber and variety of tlie rides and walks, 
ent for miles in every direction through 
the forests and up tbe surrounding hills. 
Whatever be the taste or disposition of 
the visitor, he will assuredly find some- 
thing to pleascylum here. ^ If disposed to 
be gay, tncre are balls, and concerts, and 
many of the luxuries cjf a capital ; and, . 
when tired of the busthfof the promena^ 
and saloon, he may plunge, by twenty dif- 
ferent paths, into dark woods or deep • 
valleys, and, in ten minutes, enjoy soli- 
tude, so complete that he may fancy him- 
self far from ihe haunts of men. 

The iminlier of English visitors has in- 
creased so much of late, ij)at the place 
assumes the appearance cif a settlement 
of our countryiueii. This iu^x has had 
the effect of diminishing its advantages of 
cheapness and retirement ; so that, wilhiu 
a fewyeors, the price of everything has been 
raised nearly one half. The place has like- 
wise been chosen for a winter abode ; 
altbongb tbe fogs occasionally make its 
climate, to some constitutions, insuffoMi- 
Mc. A splendid suite of apartments tor 
a family may be obtained, for tbe winter, 
at tbe rate of ^30 or £40 sterling: 
butchers’ meat is rather more than 3fi, and 
butter Hrf. a pound. A hare may be pur- 
chased for about Is. 6r/.; aline hauncdipf 
venison for about 4^.; and the best red 
and white wines of the duchy for about Hd. 
a Iwtlle. 

Among the curmittea of Baden must not 
be forgotten tbe “new castle" of the 
Duke of Baden, remarkable for its dun- 
geons, in which, according to popular 
belief, sat the Secret Tribunal (Vehm- 
gericht,) such as that so wdl descried by**^ 
Scott, in j^nne of (teieratein., and by Gbthe, 
in Gotz of Berliibingcn,' It mtpi be re- 
memlx^red, however, that tbe famous 
Vehme, of Westphalia, held its meetings, 
not in the dark, nor in dungeons, but in 
broad day, and in the open field ;• so that, 
in this case, reality robs romance of its 
delightful terrors. • 


^;ARLY ATTACHMENTS. 

BY THB iiATB.JOHN GALT. 

That months of youth are yean of time, 

Old hearts In fading bosoms tell 
On IHendships formed in that sweet prlmei 
Why does remembrance love to dwell? 

• 

* Hand-book fD% Ttavcllprs on the Continent 
gecond Edition. 
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'Wkwe Hope her falreit promise lays, 
An ri tlulve their raJJow fancies best. 


LACONIC INSCRIPTION. 

The following lines werr^^found, in 1813, 
engraven on a stope, among tlie ruins of 
the Friary, at Guiliford 

sapiens fore vis, (sex serve quse tibi mando 
4iuid, dicat, et »&t, de qw, cui, quomodo, quando. 
Knnc lef^e, nunc ora, nunc cum fervore labora,r 
Tunc erit Moura brevis, et labor ipse levis.'* 

Tirafu/a/jon. 

If you are willing to be wise, 

These six plain maxims don’t despise : 

Both what you speak and how take care, 

Of, and to tiaom, and when, and KiAcre. 

At proMr hours, read, work, and pray, 

Time ti^n will dy, and work be play. 

R. W. 


SCIENCE AND THE FAIRIES. 


When Fatlier Time vras in his prime, 
flome thousand years ago, 

Ere his beard was long, or his pinions strong, 
€fOr his locks as white as snow ; 


In our merrie land there dwelt a band 
Of tiny joyous elves, 

Who owned no order or command 
From any but themselves. 

, And each one lived in a cottage om^e, 

Of these elfin gamesome things, 

That the tiger-moth thatched with his plume so gay. 
And glazed with a dragon-fly's wings. 

They danced all night in the moonbeams bright. 

And quaffed their cowslip wine ; , 

Then hid their heads in their moth's-down buds, 
Ere day began to shine. 

And they revelled long with their dance and song, 
Till a strange gigantic dame, 

A visit paid to their forest glade. 

And Science was her name. 

vi 

Her lungs were air-pumps of wondrous size ; 

Her breath blew lorth in steam ; 

And with»oxyhydrogen her eyes 
Like meteor sparks did gieom. 

With triple cranks and rack- work neat, 

, Her limbs and Joints did move *, 

And her vital powers were raised to heat, 

With a Dr. Arnott’s stove. 


The IbiriAi gazed on this feaifiil sight ; 

Then swift through the summer air, 

In a dreadftd fright, they all took flight 
To the resdms of my fold knows where. 


They have gone fbr we, for since tluit dSy 
They no longer in England dwell ; 

Lone » the glade and the leafy shade, 

,.And forsaken each quiet dell. 

'’ jknd ^oienoe still her tnimh'keepa on : 

M since that epoch dredd, i ^ 
Our legeods old to their amvei have gone, 
And Romance hem^f nee flfd' 

« AnUKRT. 
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“HALF-PRICE TO THE PLAY." 

To “ eft^Lprice" to tlw t^teatre, as the 
phraRe i«,«UreW, peirhapa neieer, enters into 
the thonjifills pf th^ greater nmnber of those 
wllO take taito thenMelreg the title of the 
politeif circles. The thing, though in itself 
certainly one of the diviner imnnlseSf is 
considered barely genieeL With others, 
again, the dread o? inconvcmience — sharp 
elbows and rude meil inf still ruder great 
coats;— keeps them, i very respccthil 

distance from the at their second 

opening at nine in the ww^ing. The good 
folks must enter, forsem^, at their An- 
ruffled ease, secure a rcuAny seat, (and with- 
out a struggle for it,) Wthe very centre of 
the house, and, moreover, ([uietly fudge an 
extra “ place" whereon to plant their out- 
of-door eipiipments. Snppo.sing it to be 
an elderly gentleman that entertains thcjse 
fancies, if his toes be trodden on but once, 
the poor drama need no longer look for bis 
patronage ; be will even check, with a dis- 
approving growl, any approach to the sub- 
ject on the part of the young gentleman 
who ‘‘keeps company" with his daughter. 
Disarrange the shawl of the lady visitor of 
this class, and tjie .stage becomes immoral 
and of evil tendency from that hour forward. 
People of a more discriminating intellect, 
will fairly enough own that they have a 
prejudice in favour of a well-conducted 
stage,— very much so. — Liston was capital 
in th(*ir time ! — but the manners of the 
“men" of this age are too beari.sh to be 
bearable ! — Oh, I'halin !■— but we pause, — 
it were useless to Mieak of tbe.se as faitliless 
admirers: their foolish hearts have been 
eanght by the fluttering of thy fan — the 
rustling merely of thy robes — or, at most, 
tlie dancing of thy ringlets; they have never 
gazed with an understanding soul upon thy 
countenance. Who would not doubt the 
feeling entertained towards “ the play,” by 
those who stand on such nice points, and 
must needs insist on having all the meau.s, 
comforts, and appliances, of their own 
drawing-rooms, to render the theatre at all 
palateable ? Give us the man, woman, or 
child, \qho, on the contrary, will laugh a 
wet aflernoon to scorn, and, in genuine 
love of the entertainment, look at the crowd 
at the doors in the light of a party of friends. 

Such mere eudurens, so to si>eak, of the 
sock and buskin, as are here alluded to, 
cannot lie expected to stomach the incon- 
veniences which may attend a late arrival 
at f9ie theatre doors. But there are those 
to whom the hour of “half-price" beats a 
reveiliee of their happier ^elings. The 
theatre is the only companionship to him 
whom fortune has denied “a troop" of 
friends, and who scor^ the shallow fSlow- 
ship of tne bowl, Tnere are those who. 
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liomelessy lo fcff as a home Comprehends 
higher attributes than mere warmth and 
shelter, who, toiling, as too many do, 
without either hope or object, flud, as a re* 
ward of their daRy dru^ery, thAt the aspect 
of their own dOoiis, on their afternoon re» 
turn to them, is unendurable,— who cannot 
encounter the solitude of their own fireside ; 
there are many of such as these, from whose 
hard lot, t^; scenic representation — ^tho 
woes or afflleCiohs of ideal Ufe, the merry 
pit, and the ga.^a9pect of the encircling 
boxes, has becipi^ a needful refiige and 
relief. The hokjcr passed in another eX' 
isfence, as it weh. sends them hack to their 
own, and to rejm^v with refreshed spirits ; 
and furnishes otfofr mutter for their un- 
friended hearts to feed upon than the nar- 
row circle of their own thoughts and 
sorrows. 

Peace, then, to the manes of the ftU|ji|tager 
whose fertile brain, or kindly feelin^s^&st 
dirided the evening into two parts, and 
said, “ there shall he a second price!*’ It 
was a happy idea — one that ensured a large 
bequest of enjoyment to thousands. H ail ! 
to the better system of England in this 
particular. , They do manage these 
things better abroad, where, as is well 
known, there is no recognised “ half-price,** 
On the Continent, an owl-like race oi beings 
emerge from their obscurity towards the 
dusky hour when theatre doors are thrown 
open, whose business it is to purchase and 
resell the checks given on quitting the 
theatre : but one does not like the system. 
The idea is bad enough at home of paying 
vile shillings and sixpences for the privilege 
of going in to see’^ Lafiy Macbeth ! How 
much worse' would it be, when, as it were, 
vacating a throne “in the clouds” whence 
we have “mocked” (like the poet’s own 
“ spirits of the wise”) the doings and the 
misdoings of the busy world displayed on 
the scene— how much worse would it be, at 
such a moment, to be plucked down from 
one’s hijrii estate of lofty imaginings, by a 
piUhil oner — of “ iiiiiepence for your chock, 
your honour !” 

Now, to resume out benediction. May 
the manager — the great managed — ^rest at 

S eace in his cold grave at Christmas, when, 
tianks to him, we set the dismal and the 
dull at defiance, leave Jane Sliore and 
George Barnwell to younger amateurs, 
and arrive, in the nick of time, for the fun 
and frolic of our friends Clown and Panta- 
loon; — tUeir’s are “bid familiar f^pes,** 
though inclining to the grotesque. We 
have aUegory enough and to spa^, in every- 
day life; but^houghmsed to strange antics 
in that quarter, it certainly never yet fell 
to our lot to see l^arlequin dancing a col- 
lege hornpipe on Qomhill prop^,— or an 
elderly gentlewoman rising from the flag- 


stones of King William'^street, City, to 
transmute the Mansion-house into a Pa- 
lace of Faerie* Yet, ore these only 
sights worth a sixpence for a nifonth after 
ftm New Year. Prosperity aha honors, 
(at half-price,) therefore, to those Wdl-de- 
serving lessees, who, continuing this good 
old custom) welcome us as late visPors, 
while away two i^eary hours, and then, 
making their bow or dropping their courtesy 
and their curtain, pleasantly bid us good 
night. f 

But the subject has hurri^ us beyond 
discretion : we are in the Bouse before, 
passing even the ordeafof the “ pay-pla^^^* 
Retrace your steps, then, reader, and w a 
nsoment imagine yourself at home. You, 
have dined alone — the afternoon has worn 
away insensibly, for with feet on fender, 
or lengthwise upon the .sofa, you have been 
wrapt in the perusal of the newest novel. 
Now, here’s the rub. the climax of 

the tale, comes an anti^imax in yonr 
feelings : your lamp burns neither dim nor ^ 
blue, the nre still dances utjwftrd in jocund 
flames ; puss purs peacefully on the hearth, 
instead of putting on any of those mys- 
terious appearances usual on extraordinary 
occasions ; — everything outward is at 
peace, but the inner man is disquieted and 
restless. And why? For the reason good, 
that you have finished your book too cAly, 
and now feel as does the tipsy man who 
has the melancholy iU-luck to get sober 
before bed time. Some immediate excite- 
ment is necessary. 

What is to be done, and how to dispose 
of yourself till night. In a happy moment 
“the play” flits across your mind — imagi- 
nation is once more aroused at the bare 
idea ; it is time enough for second price, 
and in a few minutes you are abroad, 
with “the Garden'* before yon, and a host 
of vendors of!.“ house bills’^ close behind. 

The doors open to receive yon ; and 
now, if tall enough to overlook tl|p heads ^ 
of those in front, or short enough to peep * 
conveniently below, yon perceive the 
money-taker in his found box, 'bricked up 
in the wall, as It were; and reminding 
children at Christmas-time, (when they 
see hh^ead in the halo of a strong light,) 
of their astronomy — and tliey forthwith 
ask papa if it is not “ like the man in the 
moon?” The chances are, however, that 
the man in the moon will be yawning, or 
looking at a very large silver watch, with 
a rattling chain ; and in the latter case he 
will be heard to declare that it wants full 
ten minutes to “ the time.” It is evident 
the folks in front are teasdng him. But 
here qpmes* something that will restore 
his good humesir, or put an end to his 
^drowsiness: fife small crowd respectfully 
make way : and two plates, face to face, 
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vdth a pewter pot oa the to]^ to keep 
them together, are handed into 
moony” i VThis i.s an event certain ofex- 


eitih^itibnaynipathy of ^ 

thoiii^lM^yceniiig a oertuin i 


preflcnt, 
day. Next 


arrives a n^d4ooking chki^cter irom the 
intenOr of the house, bringing down< a 
8iq>ply of oheckfl, and the latest news 
fifom the police st^on within : you learn 
with inhnite satisfaction that there are 
three pickpockets in charge alrcady^and 
that the whole of the iirst^scene passed in 
duml)*sho\n as the pit was occupied with 
fuhoxing nAtch between tWo of its mem* 

W ii. This news ife soRicient to excite an 
rtlence. among the public” without 
to' get into the scene of action within; 

‘ they' think they have waited long enough 
already ; and when the' man in the 
moon” is presently heard to hum an 
operatic fragment — a sort of gentle chirp- 
ing over his alo^it is half taken as an 
insult, and thfi^ impatience becomes very 
manifest. 

The public in waiting straightway begin 
to act according to the humour in which 
that respectable bod^ may happen to be 
at the moment. If it be a “ pensive pub- 
lic,” sighs and groans are heard on all 
sides ;^if sullen, the disapprobation is 
e^rcssed by a storm of kicks and thumps 
everything at hand susceptible of 
sound; or if, on the contrary, the crowd 
be go<m*tempered, a little gentle ^^chatf* 
ing” transpires with the men in otBce. 

The policeman at tlie pay**place has to 
hncountm' the brunt of all. If a novice, 
tdh to one hot he comes off secotid best 
in an encounter of wits with the three 
smart-looking gFeat*coated gentlemen in 
feont^ who came ea»iy--^and want parti- 
cularly to get in Iiefore the ballet comes 
off. If an older hand, “ the police” evi- 
dently looks at the crowd in the light of 
children in a hurry to be helped at dinner, 
and assures them they will have plenty 
of it, meamng the play, all in good time. 
The smart-looking gentlemeh eOn' make 
nothing oYhim at all. 

Then, in the pausee of sighing, groan- 
ii^, kicking, thumping, and,, ridicule, a 
discijcailon will arise as to the . natural 
histi^ry of atmie ncwly^imported actress. 
One party, who has seen her in the pro- 
vinces, assures Its the lady is above the 
^ordinary petticoat lieight; while another, 
who hi# Me courage to mention ^at his 
mother liVea next door to the young lady, 
confliderthorjm^very short; aaid a third 
sp^ker opine she is, neither short 
but ^Must a woman 

m, if they t^deracadd hipi;” in 
^ actmts is as ma^ 

^ lie%ht as Jdiss I^tcher, of 
theatre. New York. This simile, 


of course, settles the question, an^ for a 
few moments, no one seems inclined to 
moot any femh subject before such an 
authority^ as the last speaker. But an 
observation is at last ventured on — and 
this leads to a discussion to which all 
within hearing pay particular attention, 
for want of Kometning better to do: 
among the rest, , kn elderly gentleman, 
(who is escorting bis two maiden daugh- 
ters,]^ and has beep quiet hitherto, 
determines, at leayilnl^imAhrow some light 
upon the matter: hie wmen is evidently 
of weigh^ and now it ds comikp^. He 
hems thrice, and opens nis case delibe- 
rately, fuUy intondmg^^to plant the ad- 
versary on the horns of a dilemma,^ 
when, bias ! a sudden noise is heard, the 
bur is thrown down — the rush ensues-— 
the elderly gentleman’s speech is cut very 
shoi|^ v^deed ; and the chances are that 
nobi^ had the moliteness to wait to hear 
what he had to oDserve. 

We enter, at Inst — the theatre is warm 
and lustrous — the boxes are as full as 
they will be (and, how beautiful three or 
four young and fair faces break upon us, 
as we look around the lower circle, where 
they sit, rapt, and smiting at the play !) — 
there are no more feshionable visitors to 
eome in, to disturb our first scenes — no 
more place and box-kee|>ers slamming 
doors, and shouting forth the arrival of 
the “first” or “second company!” The 
house is fitU of sound of the right sort ; 
and the audience full of muiosity; wc lose 
not a word — nor is the hat blown oft* one’s 
head by cold blasts from tlrn stage when 
the drop scene rises — an accident likely 
enough to occur early in the evening. 
Wha^ though the opening of the tragedy 
or comedy, as it may happen, he over, yet 
are the bofy fourth and nnh acts before us 
— ^the very pith and marrow of the play. 

There can be no doubt that at this mo- 
ment the illusion is most complete. I'lie 
numberless adventitious circumstances, 
which go to the making up of the modern 
drama, have passed away unseen by the 
new comer. The scene be%re him lias 
not struggled into life , gradually, and it is 
his own fault if any doubt remain as to 
the comparative reality of the life he 
has left; vrithout the doors and that now 
passing before him; He has not sat be- 
foro' the curtain, to witness the music 
congregate, in the shape of individual 
fidd]^ fiutes, and hautboys ; nor heard 
the mumnering of the sl^e-carpcnter, 
nor seen the sweeping of the boards—or, 
per^ance, tbe doe-ukin hoots of some 
auto? who has approached too near tlie 
front — noroaa;|ht fee, eye of the stage- 
manager peepng to^e how fee house 
fills, — ^tillsrtth these reiterated common- 
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places, the ' enchantment has become 
broken into shatters, not to be piecea 
together ag^n at will, or at the sound 
ofthe bell tinkling a note of pii^aration, 
for the cloud to rise between ds and the 
world of fancy beyond. 

But, happy they who c(ttue with us. 
How the actors have warmed in their 
parts ! Boxes, pit, and gallery arc not in 
existence for thein ; they are living, latch- 
ing, stnjg|liligUn<|i|rang, or despairing, 
realities. 'Tis instant since we 

stood in the streehit - Of modem London, 
and now time hai« ^travelled backwards, 
airt the scene is England” — ^the England 
of the old Chronicles— and taking fearful 
council together are the victims of the 
tyranny oftlie wonderfiil Macbeth. Here 
is an opening — 

Malcolm* Let us seek out some desolated shade 
and there ^ 

Weep our sad bosoms.empty. 

Macduff. Let us rather 

Hold fast the mortal sword ; and like good men, 
Bestride our dowu&tl'n birtlidom : each new mom, 
New widows howl ; new orphans cry ; new sorrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it resounds 
As if it felt with Scotland, and yell’d out 
Like syllable of dolour. 

— What a promise amply fulfilled, ofblood> 
curdling horrors. 

Or other scenes, perchance, arouse ano- 
ther mood of mind, llie place of action is 
alabrary of the last century, *We have fol- 
lowed a lady of fashion from her chair into 
the mysteries of a bachelor’s apartments. 
—She is fair and young: — we jRnd her 
hovering round temptation unworthy of 
her better nature, yet all hut pTcpar^ to 
fall a victim to that laxity of discourse 
and imagination which has grown upon 
her by mere force of dwelling on licen- 
tious subjects, when offered in the disguise 
of “ the faults of others.” The master- 
piece of Sheridan’s wit at once instructs 
and delights us : — the interview is inter- 
rupted — Lady Teazle is behind the screen 
— “honest” Surface is cn thorns — and Sir 
Peter himself, good temi>ered and unsus- 
pecting, is chuckling at the idea of Joseph’s 
virtue and “the little French milliner r 

And, after all, when the farce is nearly 
brought to a Ciinclusiou, and the green 
curtain threatens extinction to the plea- 
sant and imaginative existence before n.s, 
we may still discover our fellow “half- 
price” visitor. While all around him ore 
faint and yawning, he is as fresh as ever; 
and when, in the last scene, the pit, im- 
patient for its ale, its oysters, and its bed, 
rises to make an abrupt exit before the 
last joke is Cracked, the last chorus sung, 
or the younjiyjeople* decently nnlted after 
their dramatic diifrculties,— we recogxiise 
our man in the brisk and indignant tone 
in which he insisf|f upon it tmt the pit 
shall keep its seat, and once more un- 


cover its head i He is prepared for 
another act ,at least— and this, we contend, 
la the proper state of visual and mental 
digestion m which to leave the theatre. 

.’t; , ^ Q- 

Ol^ERVANHA, 

* (Prom a Corrapondimt*) 

ROMANTIC MARRIAOS. 

This father of the present Viscount Ash- 
brook, when very young, and residing with 
his family inAhe Queen^s County, was 
s^ck with th^eauty of an Irish peasant 
g^l, named Elizahetb Ridge, who was in 
the, habit of punting a ferry-boat acroaa< a * 
stream in the vicinity* of Castle Durr6w. 
T|ie love-sick youth, took every opportu- 
nity of enjoying the society of his beloyed * 
water-nymph; hut careiiilly concealed 
from his parents the impression she had 
made upon his bosom. iJe then held an 
ensign’s commission in some regiment 
which was quartered neorthe castle ; but 
he was too young to think of matrimony ; • 
nor was the object of his afiUction either 
old enough, or sufhciently educated, to be- 
come his wife* She had been reared 
among the Irish peasants, had been unused 
to shoes and stockings ; was scarcely ac- 
quainted with the English language, and 
was wholly uninformed in matters of the 
world : but the young ensign fancied tlllit, 
in spite of tliese disadvantages, he could 
perceive an aptitude of mind, and sound- 
ness of intellect, united with great amiable- 
ness of temper, in addition to her personal 
perfections, U nder these circumstances, lie 
conceived the romantic idea of submittifig 
her to the superintendence of some re- 
spectable female, capable pf rendering her, 
through the influence of education, an as- 
sociate suitable to his wishes and to his 
rank^ The lovely ifeny-girl was, accord- 
ingly, placed under the tuition of a lady, at 
whose house Captain Flower occasionally 
vblted hmr; auu where he marked fro^i 
time to time, with all the entHuslalbi of a * 
romantic lover, her progress in various po- 
lite accomplishments* ElizaUeth Ridge 
remained in this situation about tiiree 
years, when the efflux of time, mi well as 
some domestic occurrences, enabled Capt. 
Flower to reapilte reward of his constancy 
and honourable conduct by a matrimonial 
union. And the blushing daughter of tlie 
Emerald Isle became ultimately theVi^-.^ 
connt^s Ashbrook, andJady ofthe castle,** 
beneatb whose walls hei;, early charms had, 
like the rays Ofthe risiiig snn, beamed for 
a time unnoticed only to become more 
effulgent and more admired. By the vis- 
connt^shc hhd several sons and daughters : 
among tile fqpper^ the present viscount, 
and among the latter, the mother of the 
present I^imy Wetherell. • 
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MRS. SALMON'S WAX- WORK. 

It is curious to mark the change of things 
and the progress of refinement. Dr. Clarke 
wa$« in fbe middle of the last century, one 
of eminent physicians of the day* 

He liye4m a style adapted to his celebrity; 
and haying a wife and family, was aii^ous 
to sectite ror tlie former some suitable pro- 
vision in the event of h^s dying before net. 
Life insurances were at that time unknown, 
and the doctor purchased Mrs. Salmon's 
Wax-work Exhibition, at^|he east corner 
of the Inner Temple Lane (now a hair- 
dresser’s shop), then in great repute, and 
visited not only by persons from the coun- 
try as one of the lions of London,” but 
resorted to as a lounge by the fa,shiomiblc 
and the gay- ’I'he dcxjtor resided in a 
house where now stands tlic banking-house 
of Messrs. Praed and Co^i ; and, upon his 
decease, his widow removed to the opposite 
side of the street, and took possession of 
the rooms contithiing the Wax-work, where 
she continued till her death ; always highly 
rcspec tedj ik>t only by her neighbours* but 
by all the survivors of her Imsbands nu- 
merous friends. At a very advanced age, 
Mrs. Clarke was seriously injured by falling 
upon the steps of the altar after receiving 
the Hdcraincnt, w^hich confined her to her 
bed for many weeks ; and during her severe 
illi ess, her son (the present Sir James 
Clarke) testified his filial duty by a constant 
and nnremitted attemtion to his venerable 
parent. For many years l>efore this acci- 
dent, the exhibition of \A^ax-w’ork had 
oeased to attract, and had 1)econie no 
lOiiger a source of profit; but Mrs, Clarke 
could never be prevailed upon to quit it, 
and reside with her family. The old lady 
was inflexible in this detenu uiation, and 
remained in the same rooms to the day of 
her death. ^ 


LORD BYRON. 

No one knew how to apologise for an 
afiront with better grace or with more de- 
licwsy than Lord Byron. In the first edi- 
tion of the first canto of The Chikle Harold^ 
the poet thought proper in a note to advert 
to two political tracts which hud been 
lately published— one by Major Pasley, 
and the other by Gould Francis Leckie, 
Esq., a genjdeman not nnkriown in the 
litarary world ; and concluded his remarks 
by the words “ ignorance on the one hand, 
and prejudice on the other.” Mr. Lcckie, 
w'ho felt rather ofi^nded at the severity 
(and, as he considered, iiijnstice,) of the 
observations, wrote a letter to Lord Byron, 
complaining of the ntlront. Lord Byron did 
not rCply to the letter ; but, in about tliree 
weeks afterwards, Ctillcd upon Mr. Leckie, 
and begged him to accept a very elegantly 
bound eopy of a new edition of' the poem, 
in which the oflensi vc passage was omitted. 

^nttquttus;. 

riirEF-TAKlNU IN.STIIUMENTS. 

Tiiksi? two curious instruments for caich- 
ing thieves were found, a few years since, 
among a collection of old iron from Ayl- 
sham Bridewell, in Norfolk, which has not 
l>een used m a ]n‘ison since tlie last ©n- 
largemcut of Norwich Castle. The Bride- 
well, (according to the inscription car^'ed 
in ouk,) was erecti*d in the reign of King 
Henry the Eighth, by R. Marslmm, and 
Joan, his wife. The date upon tlu‘ arch of 
the door is 1.'>4‘1 ; and, from the ornament 
of crockets, there can be little doubt that 
these irons are of the same date as the 
building itself. The instrument, Fig. 1, 
has a womlen handle nineteen Inehes and 
a half long, and has taro iron springs, ivhicli 



towards the dotted line a, a; 
l>y Bte springs, to 6, h, * The »p8 
i'iipfig, 1, received the lower'j)a 

tne leg : that of «?, in If^yge en 

to seiSBe a. thief by the lower part oi 


thigh. This had formerly ^xed to it a 
pole, aJK>at seven or eight feet long, and 
was very necessary to draw a thief in a re- 
trograde \notion out ^ bofei when at- 
tempting to make his escape. 
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Dr. Johnsion, in Wa Dicthnary^ says, the 
word Catchpoll is from catch and poll, a ser- 
geant or bum}3aiUff ; but, if any conjecture 



be allowed, may it not be derived from 
catch and pole, the instrument being fixed 
to a long pole ? 

I'he ‘‘ Cachipollts,” described in Wiclif's 
New Testament, (Dedis of Apostles, c. xvi.,) 
were sergeants under the magistrates, but 
are thus descrll>ed in the glossary : “ Cacche^ 

C fctf, bailifies, lictors, from catch and pule, 
cause these otficers, in executing their 
office, lay hold of the man’s neck.” 

Such irons appear to be still used by 
the Swedish and Danish watchmen; for 
the watchmen of Stockholm, like the bre- 
thren of Copenhagen, are described as per- 
ambulating the town at night, with a cu- 
rious weapon, like a pitchfork, each side 
of the fork having a spring barb, used in 
securing a running thief by the leg. The 
employment of it requires some skill and 
practice, and constitutes no inconsiderable 
part of the art and mystery of thief-catching. 

For the preceding curumtiee and their 
explanation, we are indebted to a commu- 
nication to the Archwologia, vol. xxii. ; by 
.1. A. Repton, Esq. F.S.A. 

ScUntific dFntts. 

« Hi4IL-STORMS PllEV£NTfiO.« 

M. AraOo has proposed a plan for dis- 
charging clonds, in cases of storms, of the 
electric fluid which tliey contain, and thus 
preventing the freejuent occurrence of hail- 
storms, which, it IS known, are generally 
produced by two currents of clouds, charged 
withjiositive and negative electricity, cross- 
ing each other. It consists in an improve- 
ment upon Franklin’s experiment of the 
kite, with which he*obtaWd an electric 
spark from a cloud, and afterwards Dr. 
Romas, of Nerae, gmd Messrs. Lining and 
Charles, of the Uidted States, 'produced 
electric flashes, three and four feet in length. 


M . Arago recgimmends that a small balloon, 
properly secured, armed with metallic 

?y a rope covered with mtaUic Wli^ like 
U harp-strine, should be kept perrOi^ently 
floating in the air at a consideraldsevhcight 
oaer the spot which it is wished to preserve 
from the efiects of lightning or hail ; and 
he expects that by such an apparatus as 
this, a cloud might have its elc^ctnc contents 
entirely drawn off witlio\it any damage 
being caused, o|pthat, at lcd.st, the inteiisHy 
of a hail-storm would be greaUy diminished . 
The experiment is so simple that it is well 
worthy of a tm\,^GalJgnani's Messenger . ' 

BOTANICAL MICROSCOPE. 

*At the last montlily illustration of the • 
Society of Arts, Mr. Qiiekett detailed some 
attractive facts resjiecting the application 
of Ross’ oxyhydrogen microscope to bo- 
tanical subjects. The lecturer pointed out, 
by the aid of numerous coteured drawings 
of the various sections, as w(ill as s\>eci- 
mens of numerous v^arieties o&wood, their 
mechanical properties and organization. 
Some were so luird as to resist the action of 
an edged iron instrument, and others so 
soft as to be easily compressed by the hand ; 
whilst a contrast as striking was seen in 
the colours. The tissue and organization 
of the various woods were next descrilpd. 
Rice-paper is made by the Chinese from a 
plant composed almost wholly of cellular 
tissue, and is removed from the tree like 
the unrolling of papyrus. Amongst va- 
rious experiments, one was shewn with a 
cross-cut piece of wood, about two f«dt 
long by four in width, supported on four 
legs, and which, on l>eing moistened, by 
the contraction of the wood forced itself 
forwards, tlie legs being so fixed »is to pre- 
vent a retrograde movement. Various 
s|>ecimcns of wood, as thin sections of 
bamboo cane, bird’s-eye maple, fir, ma- 
hogany, dw;., were exhibited by the oxyhy- 
drogen microscope, and it was reftiark^ 
that there was not the least mistiness or 
faintness of outline, so common«in the ap- 
plication of this chemical agent to micro- 
scopic purposes. — Abridged from the Times. 

^ LRM17M1NOU8 PLANTS. 

On the 9th lust. ^ Professor Johnson de- 
livered to the Royal Society of Ajgriculture 
an interesting lecture on the leguminous 
plants, which he commenced by Sbserviu^., 
that, frpm the earliest period of history, or 
even tradition,.the seeds of a tribe of plants 
known by the name of had been used 
as food. They derive the term legumimsec 
from the chiwacter of the seed-vessel, vul- 
garly c^led a pod, but by botanists a legume, 
the indi vidua X ^ WB ying from a diminutive 
vegetable tsT a ritately tree. Amongst other 
peculiarities, they^are very susifeptible t« 
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ehttnlBfes of the inclination 

which hi prodnoM by the retraction of the 
stem^ ia , called the aleen <>f plants. The 
most e^ttieiisive tjdhevisthe panSUonaceons, 
so from the resemhliwice of its 

flowers to the figure of a>hntterfly. Many 
of their seeds, as the hean;and pea, contain 
much more nutriment than grain, and a 
variety called lentils* is*. still more nntri- 
tious; hut the lahomnm and otlier poison- 
ous varieties of cytisus belong to this class. 
Many of their paroductiof s are of great 
commercial importance, l^th in medicine 
and the arts. From a pea-plant (gl^cy- 
’ rhha glahra) is obtained the inspissated 
juice called Ucmori'ce. Manna is the pro- 
duction of another si>ecle8 common to Per<sia 
■ and Tartary ; and gum tra^canth is ob- 
tained from another called the milk vetch. 
Dragons’ blood and kino, celebrated for 
their astringency and value in dyeing, are 
the product of others ; as also, the and 
^rellow sanderi^ood. Gum lac is obtained 
from a species of butea; indigo from se- 
veral specif^ of indigo/era ^ and soy is tbe 
product of a species of all of 

which are butterfly plants. Another ex- 
tensive tribe of the leguminous plants is 
tlie mimom^ including the sensitive plant 
of our hothouses, and the acacias of our 
greenhouses and conservatories. Although 
thf genera are small, tlie tribes are very 
numerous, as upwards of 40(1 varieties of 
acacias are known ; and which, as a great 
many come from Australia, are likely to be 
considerably increased in number. One of 
t^eir most important products i.s gum 
ambii, of which 450 tons are annually im- 
ported from the East Indies and the Levant. 
An extract from the hark, which is very 
astringent, is now, however, largely im- 
]>orted as a substitute for oak Imrk and 
other materials used in tanning.* 7Vmcr. 

Neb) Uoo&it. 

UTEItABV COXULOMEBATX. 

[This is* a very amusing volume of some 
six hundrcldp^gos, ot a Combination of 
various Thoughts and Facts, on various 
^uhjfjcts,” read by the author, Mr. B. R, 
Duncan, to the Literary Institution in 
Bat]^ th& contents bemg*Essays oh th^ 
Choice of Subjects in Fainting; Foreign 
Travel: a Gentleman’s Day in ancient 
"Koine ; ^hfdtives of War; on Hair; Hu- 
man Drink, Smoking, and Snufl-taking; 
Somnambulism^^ Scufeture;^ Instinct; Mi- 
gration: i i Spiders ; Ba- 

mn%gf ’Ifesfrncfloii and Preservation of 
AmK^ ' The title of the work is by no 
ibHcitous : the author tells hs that 
he. t£|ls bis work Oo^Rfioi^ate ’’ not 
(pfly bdctmse it is composed of various*' 


subjects, hut also because it is the detrittts 
of various authors : good ; but have not the 
million, for whom this book has many in- 
trinsic attractions, a somewhat droll ap- 
plication of the term conglomerate ” to 
a strange confusion of ideas— -an interpre- 
tation by no means cliaracterLstic of the 
well-arranged materialM of the \~olnine be- 
fore us. Nevertheless, the author turns 
his geologic^ title to playfiil accomit, 
dedicating the work to those eminent ge- 
ologists, the Rev. Dr.\ BuckLand, and W, 
Conybeare, observing I have no doubt 
that your geological eyes will detect many 
slips and faiilts in my strata; and possibly 
you may have some difficulty about the 
chrowdogy of some of my depositions^ but 
I trust yoa will use the critical hammer 
with gentleness, and not consider all that 
I have collected as mere rMleJ* Wc add a 
few spachnens.'l 

Er^Hsh -A great advance in all the 
fine arts has been, within a few years, 
manifested among us. Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, in Ids first Address to the Royal 
Academy, says, The rising school of Eng- 
land ought to do much, for it proceeds 
with great advantages. It has the soundest 
theory for its instruction, the brightest 
example for its practice, and the history of 
past greatness for its excitement.'' The 
liberality with which noblemen and gen- 
tiemen allow their finest pictures to l>o 
publicly exhibited, the patronage of the 
arts displayed by King George the Fourth, 
in the establishment of the National Gal- 
lery, have already a perceptible influence 
on the productions oi our modern artists, 
and warrant our just anticipation of a 
brilUaiitly glorious day of good sense and 
good taste ; when music, poetry, sculpture, 
and painting, shall all co-operate, in dif- 
ferent ways, to one great ana glorious end 
—tbe improvement, the gratification, and 
the exaltation of the best feelings of oifr 
nature. 

Foreign 7Vowe/,— Would travellers give 
the public only such ohser\’ations on men 
and things as their previous education and 
studies entitle them to sjieak^of^ with judg- 
ment and taste, we should not have so^ 
many silly details of vagabond inanity. 
Had Burney criticised tlie governments, 
and Williams the laws of foreign count ries, 
instead of their music and paintings, the 
world would probably owe tnem little ob- 
ligation for their remarks. 1 reinemlier 
an Oxford cook, who published his travels 
in France, and wisely confined his criti- 
cism to the markets and the kitchen. As 
travellers write best on their own favourite 
tonics, I think Mr. Wyndnaiu did very 
wisely in selecting the best from each tra- 
veller inihis Compil^non of Travels in 
Spain. 
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A Gentleman* 8 Day in Ancient Rcme^r^ 
Having now traced the steps of my Ro** 
man from his up-rising to his going to bed« 
I will consider in what partiedara he may 
be said to differ and in what to agree with 
a modem gentleman in London ; for we 
must not mrget Uiat Home was the lux- 
urious capital of an extensive empire. 

His hours of rising were earlier. As 
many a Roman Was probably like lloracei 
Farcus Deorum cultw et infk-equend, 

I will say nothing of their devotion as a 
subject of compansoili. His visits to the* 
fonnn must be paralleled by our London 
gentleman’s attendance on the House of 
Cc»mmons, or occasional visits to the law- 
courts or the club-rooms for news. His 
visits of cerein>^ny and to friends were at a 
much enrUer hour than those of modem 
days : ohr cricket, tennis, and hilUords, 
must l>e set off witli his sports in the aif-eolsE ; 
and our hoTse-race4i against the sports of 
the circus. Their theatres were a mid-day 
amusement, and the dramas, represented 
there, more resembled onr operas than our 
plays. 

Our breakfast and luncheon, correspond- 
ing to tlie Roman dinner, are like his com- 
paratively sligiit repasts. Onr use of linen 
recludes the necessity of fretiucnting the 
ath, as ho did, every day ; but our dinners, 
which follow, ore not more luxurious; 
though, to our ideas, they may he much 
more enjoyable in point of taste and com- 
fort. 'I^he Roman position in beds would 
be found very unsuitable to our present 
mode of eating : as they had'no knives or 
forks, they helped themselves, os the Turks 
do at present, with tlieir fingers. Their 
cookery and wines, hoAver different from 
ours, were probably no less gratifying to 
tb cir palates. Their dancing, and music, 
and dice, correspond to our evenings’ 
amusements. 

Thus, we see that, due allowance being 
made for variety of climate, religion, and 
government, the life of a Homan gentleman 
was but little different from that of a 
gentleman in our own metropolis. 

By closer comparison, a still more mi- 
nutt' resemblance might nndonbtl'dly be 
shewn between the ancient and modern 
Romans than with Englishmen. Printed 
books and newspapers render it unneces- 
sary^ for multitudes to assemble in public 
porticos and squares for daily information 
of passing events. The absence of com- 
merce may have given to ancient R<|pie 
rather the air of modern Paris tb^ of 
London. Religion wore an air of pptnp 
which Protestantisin Itas rcnminced,biit to 
which modern Rome adheres. The generic 
intent of feasting and public exhibitaons 
being everywhere the same, nawly, to 
indulge appetite, and kill lime and thought, 


a general resemblance In . the modes of 
effecting these purposes is observable in 
all countries. Extended science, and art, 
and mechanical skiU however, given 

^Our own tiine»;^and the advance of 
science and literature of the present day 
has added dignity of thotmfht and refined 
intellect to entertainments altogether new, 
which the scientific lectures frequently d^ 
livered within the walls of qumerous Insti- 
tutions abundandly exemplify. 

^ THE EDINBVKOH REVIEW. No. 139. 

Public Characters, 

We resume (from page 63) our notes 
from Lord Brougham’s masterly Sketches, 
with Lord Tenterden, “ Like most English 
lawyers, he married early i|^life, and lived 
wholly in his ovi^n frimily ; associating less 
with his brethren at the bar than any man 
of the day. But his hours or relaxation 
were not passed in idleness. The classical 
acquirements, in which he surpassed most 
men, formed the solace of his leisure ; and, 
to the end of his life, he not only had a 
high relish for such pursuits, but wrote 
Latin verses with pecnliar eloquence and 
perfect ease. What is fhr less rarely met 
with,— *^pecially added to such tastes and 
such acquirements,— he was well versed in 
natural philosophy, partinilarly in the 
various branches of mechanical science^ 
-Nor, did any one out of the trade hettpv 
understand all the details of machinery, 
in examining which his accurate mind took 
a |>eculiar pleasure.” Of Lord Tenterden’s 
singular defect, the Reviewer says; “his 
teni])er was naturally bad : it was hasty, 
it was violent ; forming a marked contrast 
to the rest of his mind. But, it was sin- 
gular ivith what success he fought against 
this, and bow he mastered the reb^lious 
part of his nature. It was, indeed, a study 
to ol>serve this battle, or rathfu; victory ; 
for the conflict was too successful to be 
apparent on many occasions.’* On the 
liench it rarely broke j)nt ; but after such 
an occasion, “ it was an ediMng sight to 
observe Lord Tenterden, whose temper 
had been visibly afieoted during the trial, 
addressing himself to the points of the 
cause, wlih the same perfect calmness and* 
indifibrence with which a mathematician 
pursues the Investigfdicki of an abstract 
truth ; , as If there were ndiher the parties 
nor the advocates in existence, and only 
bent hpon the discovery and elucidation of 
the tni^^” It is allowed that his end- 
neaee as a juiKS^vas great: “yet it is 
qiM&in thatj^rfsome time, he formed no 
very remarkable exception to the rtile. He • 
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took no genevnl and comprehensive vieiv 
of a case ; he examined its details part by 
part { he did not, like a leader, get up on 
an eminence, and j[W>m thence survey Uie 
subject in all its bearings ; nor was he 
aware of the relative importance of itn 
different portions. But, in order to per- 
form his office, he would select one parti- 
cnlar compartment, a'bd he would choose 
not the most difficult. To this he bent his 
attention, and seemed a good deal troubled, 
and even impatient, if it f:3re drawn away 
to other points not within the limits which 
he had chosen to trace. It is remarkable, 
not only how this habit wore off, instead 
of being eoniinned and extended ; but also 
. how great a start he made in improve- 
ment after he had been live or six years 
chief of his court ; and, on tire occasion of 
a long and severe illness, that seemed to 
render his retirement from the Bench in- 
evitable. Ilis^^'inper was softened; his 
attention liecame more comprehensive ; he 
viewed things more upon an enlarged 
scale ; his ^‘industry was not relaxed, — 
increased it could not be ; and, during the 
last seven or eight years of his time, he 
exhibited a very eminent instance of great 
judicial capacity. At all times, his law 
was safe, and accurate, and ready ; but he 
could now deal far more ably with facts. 
Hfl never was without great iniluence on 
the jury, Imt as he could now enlighten 
their minds more ftilly, his weight was 
increojfed." To witness his scientific ac- 
quirements, as displayed in juesiding over 
i^complicated patent case, “was a very 
great treat, whether to a lawyer or a man 
of science. It was a singular exhibition of 
legal, combined with mechapical, skill,— 
each keeping within its own proper sphere, 
but each conspiring with the other to 
obtain the friU investii^atiou of the cause 
in all its bearings, and its clear elucidation 
to the jury. He it was, too, who at first 
leant ^against the absurd, unjust, and mis- 
chievous refinements, by which almost all 
former judges conceived it fit that they 
should display a constant aenteuesa to de- 
feat the Inaims of a Patentee, upon the 
unreflecitlug notion of his riglit bein^ a 
monopoly, and the public interest bmng 
danced by it ; wholly forgetting that his 
genius aad labour had been first given to 
the public in reversion ‘to purchase the 
possession of that monopoly.” 
Of the few defects of Lord Tenter^en, &ie 
greatest was his dilfigrent measure of pa- 
tience and courtesy for different classes,— 
even tor different individupls.' “ It could 
not be said of him that he was no respecter 
of persons : though his conduct^ in this 
respect, i^as confined tc^th^ere accident 
of outward behaViour and mUmers ; no,-, 
thing beyond that. When on one occa- 


sion, he had, with some roughness, ad 
dressed to a witness, who was looking 
another way, an advice not nnusual with 
him, and not very delicately couched, * to 
hold up his head, and speak out like a 
man,’ it was amusing to observe the fall 
of hotli countenance and voice when the 
witness turned upon the judge the face of 
the Chairman of the Honourable £ast- 
I ndia Company. ’ ’ 

To the portraiture of Lord Tentenden 
succeeds that of Lord EUenborough^ whence 
w^ have only room for an anecdote or 
two. “ He had no mean power of jridi- 
cule— as playful as a mind, more strong 
than refined, could make it ; while, of sar- 
casm he was an eminent professor, but of 
the kind which hacks, and tears, and finys 
its victims, rather than destroys by cut- 
ting keenly. Ills interrogative exclama- 
tion ih Lord Melville’s case, when the 
party's ignorance of having taken accom- 
modation out of the public fund was alleged 
— indeed, was proved— may be remem- 
bered as very picturesque, though, per- 
haps, more jmngent than dignified. ‘Not 
know money ? Did he see it when it 
glittered ? Did he hear it when it chinked ?’ 
On the Bench, he had the very well-known, 
though not very eloquent, Henry Hunt 
before him, who, in mitigation of some 
expected sentence, spoke of‘ some wdio 
‘ complained of liis dangerous eloquence.' 

* They do you great injustice, sir,' said the 
considerate and merciful Chief- Justice, 
kindly wanting to relieve him from all 
anxiety on this charge. After he hfid bet*n 
listening to two Conveyancers for a whole 
day of a long and most technical argu- 
ment, in silence, ikd with a wholesome 
fear of lengthening it by any interniption 
whatever, one of them, in reply to a re- 
mark from another judge, said ; ‘ If it is 
the pleasure of your lordship that 1 should 
go into that matter.’ ‘ We, sir,’ said the 
Cliief- Justice, ‘ have no pleasure in it any 
way.’ When a favourite special pleader 
was making an excursion, somewhat un- 
expected by . his hearers, as unwonted in 
him, into a pathetic topic— ‘An’l we, sir, 
rather |[etting into tlte high sentimental 
latitudes now ?’ ” 

The two distinguished Scottish lawyers, 
Efskim and lilair^ follow : of the former 
it is felicitously recorded : “ He was, in all 
respects, one, the charms of whose social 
converse were nn1x>auded, of a demeanour 
thaj every instant shewed his noble birth ; 
in manners, of perfect ease, polish, and 
grace ; of a temper the most sweet, and of 
spirits the most joyaus and) gay, without 
ever being boisterous, turbulent, or obtru- 
sive; of conversation^ the most various, 
never renising a serimis turn, though de- 
lighting in every species of mirth, from 
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refined comedy to broad farce— he was tlic 
life and soul of every circle with which he 
miiced. Affable to fhone below him ; foil 
of finimess and independence to his supe** 
riors; altogether, without a particle of 
envy, or jealousy, or gall, in his whole 
composition — no wonder that he was die 
darling of the age and the country in which 
he lived ; and was most happily and most 
justly described by one who knew lihn 
well, as ^ the best beloved man in all Scot- 
land.' " • Mr. Blair, so long Solicitor- 
General, and afterwards Lord President, of 
the Court of Session, is characterized of 
an fhdolent nature ; although his indo- 
lence w^» rather' the vie inertia that often 
attends genius, than the ordinary liatless- 
uess or aver^on to lah<inr, that marks little 
minds." Such were his earnestness, gra- 
vity, and sustained dignity, that his sway 
over the Bench was supreme. “And there 
are many now alive who may recollect, 
that when the Court found themselves 
compelled to decide against him, they 
faultered, paused, would fain have avoided 
the hard necessity,— seemed distrustful of 
their own opinion, and all but apologized 
for taking so cxtraiirdiiiary a liberty with 
such a great legal authority." 

The 'sketches of English characters are 
then resinned with a portrait more his- 
torically attractive than its immediate 
pre<lecessors— that of a distinguished 
person, who presided over the councils of 
this country for a longer period than *any 
other ininisler, excepting VV^alpole and 
Pit.t ; and for a period lucoraparahly more 
glorious, in all that is commonly deemed 
to constitute national renown, 

“ Lord LtverDOol wash Prime-minister of 
England for fifteen years, after having 
filled, in succession, almost every politicm 
ofhee, from Under-sccretary of State up- 
wards ; and passed his whole life, from 
the age of manhood, in the public service, 
save the single year that followed the 
death of Mr. Pitt." Then follows a rapid 
sketch of this eventfol ministry, “in which 
party ran^higher and took a far more 
personal turn than at any other period of 
our political history;" whence it is scarcely 
adapted for our pages, save in this singular 
coincidence ; having signalized his outset 
in political life, by a supposition which he 
jiropounded as possible— a march to Paris— 
this was then deemed so outrageous an 
absurdity, that it became connected with 
his name as a standing topic of ridiG|}le ; 
yet he lived to see the impossibility re- 
alized, was Prime-minister when the event 
happened, am^did not survive the dynasty 

* The late Lord Kinifaird, in the House of Ckua- 

mpng, himself amongst tlfo most quick and delight- 
lul, as well as honourable, of men. 


which he had mainly contributed to re- 
store." • 

Another extract, and we pause; and 
surely, in this there is “ more than meets 
eye." Having sjfioken of the personal 
good fortune of Lord Liverpool in es- 
caping the vulgar outcry against the un- 
popular acts of his administration, the 
Reviewer adds t “ SUch was the happy lot 
of Lord Liverpool ; such are the comforts 
which a respectable mediocrity of talents, 
witfi its almOstiifeonstant dompanion, an 
extreme measure and discretion in the nse 
of them, confers upon its possessor in lieu 
of brilliant reputation, with its attendant 
detraction and hate. IVhile the conqueror 
mounts his triumphal car, and hears the 
air rent with the shouts of his name, he 
hears, too, the malignant whisjier ap- 
pointed to remind him, that the tninn>et 
of fame blunts not the tooth of calumny ; 
nay, he descends from his guinence when 
the splendid day is over, to be made the 

• Elsewhere, in this Sketch, therf occur a few 
piquant observations, which we cannot resist quoting, 
on account of the experience of their writer : the 
passage is a lesson for parliamentary wits. — “ A 
wit, though he amuses for the moment, unavoidably 
gives frequent olfcnce to grave aitd serious men, 
who don’t think public affairs should be lightly 
handled, and are constantly falling into the error, 
that, when a person is arguing the most cont^* 
siveiy, by shewing the gross and ludicrous absurrmy 
of his adversary's reasoning, he is jesting and not 
arguing, while the argument is, in reality, mtne 
close and stringent, the more he shews the opposite 
picture to be grossly ludicrous, — that is, the more 
effective the wit becomes. But, though all this is^ 
perfectly true, it is equally certain that dange/ 
attends such courses with the common run of plal.i 

men Nor, is it only by wit that genius 

offends : flowers of imaginatton, flights of oratory, 
great passages, are more admired by the critic than 
relished by the worthy baronets who darken the 
porch of Boodle's— clilefly answering to the names 
of Sir Robert and Sir John ; and the solid traders, — 
the very good men who stream along the Strand 
from 'Change towards St. Stephen’s Chapel, at flve 
o'clock, to see thfT business of the country done by 
the Sovereign’s servants. A pretty long course of 
observation on these component parts ofifaTlia-., 
mentary audience, begets some doubt tf noble pas- 
sages (termed *line floimshes*), be not taken by 
them as personally oflensive.” The examples are 
smartly told—'* such fine passages as Mr. Canning 
often indulged himself, and a few of his hirers with ; 
and which certainly seemed to be received as an 
insult by whole benches qf men accustomed to dis- 
tribute lattice at Sessions. These worthies, the 
dignitaries of the empire, resent such flights as 
liberties taken with them; and always* say, w'hen 
others force them to praise^* Well, well— but it 
was out of place. We have nothing to do with 
King Priam here— or with a heathen god, such av * 
.£o1u 8 ^hoSe kind of folk arc very well in Pope’s 
Homer and Dryden's Vlrrfl; but, as I said to Sir 
Robert, who sat next me, what have you or I to do 
with them matters t 1 like a good, plain man of 
business, like young Mr; Jenkinson,— a man of the 
pen and desk, like his father before him— add wlio 
never speaks when he is not wanted let me tell 
you, Mr. tianniug anaiks too much by half. Time 
is short— theb^^oniy twenty-fonr hours in the 
4sy, you know7" This is a delicious worreow, 
quite d la Tomkins and Jenkins. * 
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Tktim of nevtrfnding envy, and of elander 
whicli in immortal, as the price of that 
day's delirioiu enjoyment; and all the 
time, safety iind peace is the lot of the 
humbler companion, who shared Mslabow 
without partaking of his renown, and who, 
if he has enjoyed little, has paid and suf- 
fer^ less." 

Chary as we have* been of space, we 
have not left ourselves room to; sjieak of, 
the remainder , of the paper, some ten 
pages portray ifig Lord mi Vincelit, 
most as distinguished among the states- 
men as the warriors of his age." There 
* is besides, a parallel sketch of Nelson of 
riveting interest ; * which we lingeringly 
leave tor another occasion j trusting are 
’ long to have tlic gt>od fortnne of meeting 
in another form this masterly contribution 
to contemporary history. Its surpassing 
interest is the best security for tlie fulfil- 
ment of onr prgittise of return. 

THE%e£RM WHALE FISHERY. 

The patron who does us the honour to 
take up this article, as a gentle prepara- 
tive for an after-dinner naj^^ may, perhaps, 
pardon us for reminding him that the 
light of his lamp is borrowed from the 
l^est of known living animals ; that the 
ou which toms his night into day once 
formed part of a being 'whose heart sent 
out ten or fifteen gallons of blood at every 
stroke, through an aorta measuring a foot 

E ’* imeter ; and that the creature whose 
itic frame was nourished by this 
of life gamboled on the >)road back of 
the ocean, r^oi^ing in his strength, till the 
pigmy inafi, whose head and hand give him 
dominion' over every other linng tiling, 
made war upon him in his own dominion, 
and loft the enormons ma.s8 inanimate, 
floating many a rood." Nor is every one 
acquainted with the dangers and priva- 
tions Igirne by those who seek the monster 
in his remot^^ watery kingdom. A ^outh- 
Sea whaling voyage oftm exceeds three 
years, and hardly ever occupies less than 
two ; and* to the sailor employed in this 
ilsliety, Sheridan’s beaufiifm lines may, 
without exaggeration, be applied a— 

“ The vrand’rlng tar, vtk6 not for yean haa pren’d 
The widowu partner of hla day of teat, 

On the cold dtrch— far from her arma remov’d*^ 

Still hums the ditty thst hia Snaan lov’d ; 

And while arbuna the cadence rode ia blown, 

. The hoatawain whiatlCs In a softer tone.** • 

And here W6 notice the high and 
pahpy state , to wmcl;t this branch of our 
. trade, has now, attained, and how good a 
nOrsery fW seNsbti it has b^ome. From 
the iport of hioadou avSrage of 

seventy sail of fihe ifhtpeTWa bttrthe| 


ranging from three to four hundred tons, 
are annually on the look-out for sperma- 
ceti whales. The crews of these sliips, 
which are fully provisioned for three 
years, and sail firom London at all times 
of the year, consist of from twenty-eight 
to thirty-three men and officers— including 
the surgeon — who occasionally conde- 
scends to keep an eye also on the culinary 
department, Wliich, after all, seeinH tons 
to be a very commendable species of 
mixed practice. All the men are, in point 
of fact, cc>*a(lventurer« with tlie owner ; 
for they go m the fey-^-dliat is, they have a 
certain share of the produce, instead of 
the ordinary money-paymont. As, ft)r ob- 
vious reasons, there are in such expe- 
ditious no more cats tlian can catch 
mit;e," the mariner who ha^j been afloat in 
one of tlicse ships is pretty sure to turn 
out a •crack specimen of his genus— a 
smart fellow, case-hardened to any cli- 
mate, expert in all his professional duties, 
but proverbially so in the use of the oar — 
endued with imperturbable nerves and 
quick decision, eagle-eyed, and lion- 
hearted. The love of distinction, self- 
interest, self-iueservation— all the motives, 
in short, that can stimulate to exertion, 
ore brought into play. The ardour with 
which this dangerous sea-hunting is pur- 
sued seems to t^e the strongest possession 
of the men's minds ; and one of their 
most usual modes of making a heavy hour 
light is sketching their favourite ship, 
whales in various attitudes, and the hair- 
breadth escajies of their companions and 
Uiemselves, upon the tooth oi one of the 
monsters whom they have seen die, pierced 
with almost as many darts as the ‘‘ mori- 
streux Physetere," killed by Pantagmel, 

“ chose moult plaisante A veoir ," — Front 
the (Quarterly tieview, 

[In this paper, (an admirable review of 
Mr. Beale’s Natural History of the Sperm 
I'Vhaie^ we are hfrpj)y to see that re- 
ference is made to the pride every honest 
Englishman must feel in contemplating 
such a character as that of Mr.^fEuderby," 
in whose ^^hold and enterprising mind" 
originated “ the grand speculation of send- 
ing ships round Cape Horn into the Pa- 
cific, in order to extend the spem whale 
fishery." This ocearred in 17H8; and the 
example has been followed witlx vigorous 
success; for not three years have elapsed 
since a vessel belonging to tlie same 
vig^ons speculator returned from the 
sperm fishery six months sooner than she 
was lohked ibr, with a cargo of ^725,000 
value, being the largest kno«m in the fish- 
ery for many years ; and, as the men were 
co-adventurers, daclt received for his share 
the large sum of ^15%] 
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TlfAMES ANOUNO. 

“ Old Father Thames” has been too much 
slighted by the bretliren of the angle. 
Those who can revel among northern lakes* 
or beside the pleasant rivers which run 
through the vaueys of North Wales, would 
lead others to forget that health, amuse- 
ment, and enjoyment, are to be found 
within a morning’s drive of their homes in* 
the metropolis. Philosophy teaches ns to ■ 
seisse the lesser advantage when the greater 
is beyond our reach. There are many who 
dearly love the gentle craft, to whom a long 
absence from the leading occuj^tions of life 
is difilcult or impossible. We, city men, 
have, upon onr own most glorious river, all 
which the most ea^^er and devoted angler 
can desire*-sport in plenty, if he be not 
over fastidions. I^et his basket weigh a 
hundred-weight, wc can shew him where 
he may fill it from sunrise to sunset? and 
may tell him tliat, be the weather fair or 
foul, and thongh “ the wind blowetb where 
it listeth,” he is certain not to be altogether 
disappointed. Or, if his notions be more 
ambitious, and his aim lie to exhibit skill, 
we may tell him where trout, as fine as 
ever strained the sinews, or gladdened the 
heart, of the angler, are in the keeping of 
the king of rivers : that gigantic chub in- 
habit Sie silent nooks which skirt lus 
banks ; and that pike, such as “ Holy Dee” 
never held, are fattening upon his wealth ; 
to say nothing of ciiornions barbel that 
will give him half an hour’s play between 
the strike and the landing-net. 

But, if the Thames affords rare and true 
sport to the augler, how vastly does it sur- 
jiass all other rivers iu those sources of 
enjoyment which equally irifluence, exhila- 
rate, and delight, the votary of the craft. 
Ilis “ idle time is never idly spent.” Upon 
the breast or by the side ot the “ most loved 
of all the ocean’s sons,” we revel among 
luxuries of which nature is nowhere more 
lavish. Walk where we will, sceneiy, 
gentle, joyous, and beautiful, greets the 
eye and gladdens the heart ; at every turn, 
we hear the ripple of sonde one of the thou- 
sand streams mat pay tribute to the river 
king — streams 

** To whose falls — 

Mdodious birds sing madrigals, ’* 

Upon the hanks of the Thames the 
noblest of British worthies have lived, 
flourished, and died. I’hilosophers, states- 
men, poets, historians, painters, dramatist, 
novelists, travellers, politicians, brave s8l- 
diers, and gallant , sailors, have given a 
deep interest to almost every house, lane, 
and tree, along its sides. Fancy may hear 
“ a chorus of old poets,” from many a se- 
questered nook; wo|den, celebrant for 
beauty, or made immortal by virtue, moy 


seem to move again along its mossy slopes, 
and imagination picture the pomp and 
glory of the olden time, when 

Kings rode upon Its waves." 

Scarcely can we stand on a spot which is 
not hallowed ground ; or con^mplate an 
objdct unassociated witli some triumph of 
the mind. Thus the while enjoying 

his sport, is revelling with nature or with 
memory-^the present or the past : 

** Hie attentjfe mind, * 

By this harmonious action on her powers. 

Becomes herself harmonious." 

Tones, • 

ITatfelfejt, 

♦ . 

Errors of the Plural arc sometimes very 
ludicrous. “ W alter, where are my negus ? ' ’ 
said an impatient coffee-room visitor. 

fPotf~kitnt.--^A wolf of extraordinary size 
and ferocity was lutely tunftd out in the 
park of Fontainebleau before a pack of 
iiouuds, and, after a long mnf killed by 
one of the piqueur^^ with a ceuteau de 
chasse. 

Nelson was m^ilng on shore— nay, had 
weaknesses, which made the sea air as ne- 
cessary, if not to his mental condition, at 
least, to his renown, as it is to the bodi^ 
health of some invalids.— Brougham, 

Grocers* Currants are a kind of small 
clustering grape, extensively cultivated in 
the Greek Islands. The bushes are planted ^ 
in drills, and watered by streamlets led in f 
from the mountains. No crop is so pro* 
ductive to the proprietor ; a hundred acres 
of cnrrant>< yielding a clear profit of .^*3,000 
a year, £4i) the acre being the usual rent. 

In their native country, they arc often 
called corinths, of which name currants 
seems a corruption. They ore dried in 
the sun, and' shipped for John Bull’s 
Sunday pudding,— Aafes (f u fPanderer, 

Ej^cursion to The sum of 

from lauding in Egypt, to quitting -it, in- 
cluding a voyage to the se<;oujd cataract, 
and a five mouthH’ residence, is a large and 
liberal allowauce.'^lAtd. 

Parrot, J. Ti^yllian had a parrot 
which sung the Pretty Girl ff Derby m cor- 
rect tune, aiid pronounced all th9 words 
articulately Conghmerate, 

Red The ivord heer, whence 

our Saxon word herring, signifies m army 
In German and Anglo-Saxpu,. 

Smoking,*-^ln Hamburgh, 50,000 hoxei* 
of ciggrs nave been consumed in one year ; 
each boK costing about sterling; so 
that the of^|SM0,000 has been puffed 

into fheAir, UnT^oor, in one city or Ger- 
many only ! — Literary Conglomerate. 
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The connexion between 
the Operative masons, and those whom, 
without disrespect, we must term a con- 
vivial society of good fellows— who» in the 
reign of Queen Anne, met at the “ Goose 
and Gridiron, in St. Paul his Church-yard,” 
appears to have bwn finally dissolved al>out 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
The theoretical and* mystid, for we dare 
not say ancient, freemasons, separated 
from tlie Worijhipfiil Company of Masons 
and Citizens df London<mbout the period 
above-mentioned. It appears, from an in- 
ventory of the contents of the chest of the 
London Company, that, not very long 
since, it contained “ A book wrote on 
parchment, and bound or stitcht in parch- 
ment, containing an 113 annals of the an- 
tiquity, rise, and progress of the art and 
mystery of masonry.” But this document 
is not now to be Edinburgh Review, 

t)esig7i of Circular 'I'he ca- 

thedral of Lausanne exhibits a very fine 
circular oi^narigold window, in the south 
transept, filled with painted glass, repre- 
senting the signs and planets; and its 
counterpart may be found in the cathedral 
of Soissons. And it k likely that all such 
circular windows were originally planned 
for the purpose of receiving similhr repre- 
i^ntations.— idiV/. 

English Arcfutectnre*— In one style alone, 
may England seemingly advance a claim 
to originality and surpassing beauty. The 
»« fair vaulting exhibited in the roofs of 
\ King’s College Chapel, and its two descen- 
dants at Wes^inster and Windsor, apjiear 
to possess a finer and more peculiar cha- 
racter than any similar existing example 
on the Continent. But “ Claus, the ar- 
chitect of King’s, and, therefore, the parent 
and inventor of this ^yle, was a German. 
— /AiV/. 

South cf /’mucff.— Life, in this invalid- 
visitgd corner of the earth, is very short ; 
scarcely tnorb than thirty years. Indeed, it 
appears, to admit of little donbt, that Uie 
enmate of the southern coaat of France, 
deceitfully brilliant and mild, is little fa- 
vourable to the humun constitution.— 

Staiure of Jkfaj}.— Lancashire &nd York- 
shire, is well known, furnish the tallest 
specimens of Englishmen ; a, sufficient an- 
swer, if one were needed, to the notion 
that manuiaeturing industry has a general 
tendency to produce physical deterioration. 
— /diVf. • . , 

Prench ljan\-^h direct of about a dozen 
eonfeiguoas departmenis of Southern France, 
(comjirising Auvergne, Lyonnais, and Dau- 
phu^,) would seem to paysHe cocagne 
,qf%wyers,-*-al{md whefeTi^fs drop, fee 
figs, into the mouth of the eater, iji 


the beggarly, little department of Sosere, 
on the southern declivity of the Cevennes, 
there is one law-suit per annum for every 
sixty-nine inhabitants, men, women, and 
children \--Ibid. 

ff'hiske^.—OxL a beautiful island in Loch 
Lomond, is a lunatic asylum for the recep- 
tion of those whose intellects have been 
consumed by the fire of whiskey. 

Quintuple RaiHhow . — On the evening of 
April 4, this rare phenomenon was wit- 
nessed at Nismes, formihg a complete se- 
micircle, the diameter of which ran from 
the equinoctial point to tlie south-wes'. 
The colours of the principal or internal 
bow were red, orange, yellow, and green, 
continued quite down to the horizon, and 
very vivid ; the external or false^ rainbow 
filling a wider space, but with rays of light 
less bjilUaiit. Three imperfect bows of a 
purple colcuir, tending to violet, were seen 
in the interval, near the summit of the prin- 
cipal bow, but much less distinct. — Times. 

The faculty called the Imagination has 
caused more absurdity and misery in the 
wwld than many persons are aware of. 

Posifiveness , — To oppose a positive man 
is, generally, to coufinn nim in his 
opinion. 

The warmth with which some dis- 
putants point out simple misnomers, re- 
minds one of the indignant retort of Curl 
upon the charge of being tossed in a 
blanket at Eton. — “ Here, (quoth he) 
Scriblerus, thou leezest^ for 1 was not 
tossed in a blanket, but in a rug.*^ 

City Expenditure . — The income of the 
City of London in 1S37 is stated at 542,22.9/. 
I2s, 4rf., which vast sum supplied the mu- 
nicipal wants of 122,395 persons, forming 
only one-twelfth of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis, and the City of London coii- 
taiiiing only 17,315 houses ; the said sum 
averaging 31/. 6«. 3d. per annum for every 
house. 

American Uailways.^Thc total length of* 
the lines finished up to December, 183S, 
was 2,803 miles. 

Obituary. ^The Times records the death 
of Robert MUlhouse, the Nottingham poet, 
author of 7’4c Destiny of Man ; he died in 
that town on the 13th instant. lie leaves 
a widow and three children; for whom 

something ought to be done.” 
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ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE; 

: HaLLAmi nOUSK. 

Of Holland Hottse, at Kensington, one 
of most picturesque architectural anti- 
quities of the environs of our metropolis, 
there already exist many popular repre- 
sentations; but, we are not aware tnat 
either of them is successful in conveying 
an adequate' idea of the richness and ela- 
borate beauty pf this interesting stnicsture. 

. With this impre.*ipn, tlj^ prece4ing Illus- 
tration has-been saluted from the frrst 
portion of a splendid worh just published, 

• by Mr. C. *1, Richardson, the architect ; 
whose object is, 'by assembling the best 
examples of Elizabethan Architecture in 

• tins country, to shew that although **the 

“is not imfrequontly condemned as 
barbarous, deformed, and ugly,” it does 
not merit this sweeping ' condemnation ; 
for, admitting the Elizabethan style tp be 
deficient in urity and simplicity of charac- 
ter, and the grotesqueness and even bar- 
barity ^ omny specimens j “ in the more 
valuable examples which mmain, the nn-^ 
biassed eye wiU detect many beauties, 
great originality, mui^ boldness and free- 
dom of design and execution.” 

It is gratifying to find that Mr, Richard- 
son’s wwlf^/irrhitechirat Reiminif af tiye 
^ ElmiJbeth md James the Firsts 
originate In his jUdieious appreciation of 
the contents of Sir JTohn Soane's Museum; 
and, m we JWeire innoitg the first to popu- 
larik^ the valrSe of this munificent bequest 
\ to the nation^ tt Words us peculiar satis- 
faction to record this early instance of its 
value to artists, lovers of art, and the im- 
provement of national taste, Mr. Richard’ 
son having, with a nice profei^onal skill, 
insiYec^ the volmnc of ve^ curious and 
ori^al drawings by 4ohn Thorpe, in the 
Soaneah Musemn, with the consent of the 
Trustees^ made correct tracings of the 
whole dql|ectiQn, with a view to their pub- 
licMitlom whighj^^ attractive ilihstrations 
df t]^ p^dples and prUctice of domestic 
Orcihit^ture during the bvllUant reigns of 
EMoabeth :ft»d Jaih^ tl»i8 period, 
s Tfiqrne. eaeefftikce^ *^t3we htebi^ 

ilect onhfbrtuhately, we have no con- 
h^y^oriWy in, this espOf»||al branch of art 
who cp be filao^ in a parallel witl> 
Thoip£ On mat inspection, his drawings 
earned .tq justly Doltawny’s remark, that 

• . thm^ ^W celemated houses erecting 

Thc^^Jn thna, in which bw was not 
K -^‘b^Jdes plans and views of 

dwellli^li ®^‘^e gentoprV afid even trades- 

und4^^tecKnthority,that 


Thorpo was architect to her celehrated 
minister Lord Burleigh, and built for him 
the two palaces at Tlieobald, in Hertfortl- 
shire, and Burleigh, in Northamptonshire. 
Besides the plans of both the buildings, he 
ha s left us the plan of Wimbledon, built 
for Sir Robert Cecil ; tlie plans of Hol- 
deiiby and Kirby, built for Lord Chancellor 
Hatton, in Northamptonshire ; and Buck- 
hurst, in Sussex, built for the Karl of Dor- 
set." Such was 'the ori^ of Mr. Richard- 
son’s work, which at first, he pro])osed to 
confine to Thorpe's tastefiil lab«)urs ; he 
hm<, however, extended his design to a 
complete illustration of the style, by deli- 
neations of the finest examples in the couu- 
hry. .The subject is very attractive, nud 
its interest has, doubtless, been revived 
by the adoption of the Elizabethan style 
for our new Houses of Parliament; so 
that we consider Mr. Richardson’s work 
sure of succeas. The portion before us is 
beautifully executed ; the examples being 
exquisitely lithographed; and the interiors 
being coloured, or rather illuminated, for 
they have much of the nicety and finish 
of tlie antique taste; the size of the Work 
is 23§ by 1 C>jt inches. Much taste is dis- 
played in the selection of the tninor class 
of illustrations, as fire-places, ' ceilings, 
staircases, fiirnlture, &c.; and in the bor- 
ders of the plates, from friezes and other 
ornaments jjcculiarly characteristic of the 
Elizabethan style. 

With the historical Interest of Holland 
House, situated about two miles from the 
metropolis, on the north side of the Great 
Western Rofid, we presume the reader to 
be somewhat familiar, Tiic mansion ap- 
pears to have been erected by Thorpe, 
almut the year 16()6, for Sir Walter Cope. 
It afterwards came into tlie possession of 
Henry Rich, Earl of Holland, his son- 
in-law; whence it was first designated 
Holland House. The Earl, who vras a po- 
litical waverer in the troublous times of 
Charles 1,, was twice made a prisoner in 
this house ; first, by Charley, in 1633, upon 
occasion of his chmlenging Lprd Weston ; 
and a second tiin^ by command of the par- 
liament, after the unsucf^idhl issue of 1 uh» 
attemjiit to^store the king, in 1648. He 
lost his life on the scaffold, in the cause of 
monarchy, in 1649 ; and within four months ' 
from his .death, Lambert, then general of 
the army, fixed his quarters at Holland 
House I which, however, was soon aflter- 
waids restored to the widowed Countess, 
lls Celebrity as fiie residence of Addison, 
who became possessed of it by bis marriage 
Witli^f^Tlette, eWies^ Dowager of War- 
wick and Hbljam^; and the death of the 
illustrious Essayist Imre, ini 171fi ; need not 
be detailed. AhouA the year 1763, the 
property passed by%ale to the Fox family ; 
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here dinrlea Fox passed many of 

the earlier years of his life ; and his ne- 
phew, the present Lord Holland, is now 
the owner of the €»ita.te. It is altogether, 
whether. as a fine example of picturesqne 
architecture, placed in a park-fike domain 
of considerahle beauty, or as a site of his- 
torical fame and association with litcraturo 
and art— a place of very great inter^t. 
The present noble owner, alike dlstm- 
gnislied for his statesinau-like devotedness, 
his varied proficiency in literature, and 
his warm patronage of genius,— maintains 
the antique character of the mansion and 
its ftppcndag^tii, in taste which it rejoiceth 
us to record.* 

The general plan of Holland Honse is 
that of half the letter 11 ; the prefixed 
engraving representing the southern front, 
according to its ancient appearance, witli 
the stone ornamental parapets, (iiww re- 
moved,) over the how windows. Walpole 
informs us that the mansion was com- 
pleted and materially altered by Henry 
Rich, Earl of Holland, wlio employed, for 
that purpose, the most eminent artists 
in their respective departments. The 
entrance tower, although it is not shewn 
in Thoipe’s plan, is considered by Mr. 
Richardson as an after-addition by him, 
ns its style and details exactly coiTespond 
witli the rest of the structure. The brick- 
work is throughr)nt of a deep red ; and the 
])ilasters and their entablatures, the win- 
dow dressings, and the cojiiiig, are of 
stone. Mr. Richardson likewise gives a 
view of the east front, or side toward the 
garden ; on the lower story was placed 
wooden trellis-work ; the interior of the 
arcade was stuccoed and painted in imi- 
tation of trellis-work to match. On this 
side was an approach to the cha|)el, through 
gilt iron gates from the arcade. 

Of the interior, we find, in Mr, Richard- 
son’s letter-press, some minute details. 
I’he entrance-hall, the two staircases, and 
the parlour le.^ding out of the principal 
staircase, are the only parts of the building 
on the ground floor st0 retaining their 
original character. one-pair floor 

contains the gilt room, the library^ and a 
sitting-room on the opposite wing; the 
rest of the interior is in the style of Inigo 
Jones, and supposed to he by him, 

“ The Great Chamber, or Gilt Room, is 
approached from tUe entrance haU by a 
richly ornamented staircase. The decora- 
tive parts arc the work of Francis Cleyn, 
a favourite artist, who was employed 
largely by tlie Kings J ames I. and Charles I,, 
from whom he derived ^n annuity of ^100, 
settled on him Wing his natiiral life, and 
which he enjoyed till the civil war.^ 

• An in t!ie lecmt CreCt^n of a lodge, With a pair 
of metal gated, in appropriate Elisabethan taste^ 
curiously wrought, and richly emblasnoned. 


The ceiling of the room was originally 
painted by him in the same style; hut, 
tailing down during the minority of hU 
present lordship, it was removed. Evon 
with this great loss, the room presents a 
complete and elegant specimen of the style. 
The paintings arc masterly. The figures 
over the fire-places fully deserve flic praise 
bestowed by Walpole as being nc^ un- 
worthy of Parmigiano. 

“ In the centre of the panels arc ^minted 
alternately cross^osslets add fleurs-de-lis, 
charges in the arms of Cope and Rich ; 
they are surmounted by an earTs coronet, 
with palm or oak Iwanches in gold shadocl 
with bistre. The figures over the fire- 
places have the flesh painted, the rest is 
gold shaded ; the lower columns are ]>ainte<l 
black, the upper, Sienna marble ; both 
have gilt ornaments at the lower part of 
the sliafi;, and their caps and bases gilt : 
for the rest, all the; promin^t moulding.^, 
the flutes, caps, and bases ot the pilasters 
are gilt ; the cima recta of the great en- 
tablature has a painted leaf Furichment 
with acorns between, the latter of which 
are gilt. 

“ The busts in the room have lieen 
placed tliere by bis present lordship. Over 
the fire-places are those of King William 
1V„ and George IV. when Prince Regent. 
On the left side of tlio plate, the first ft 
Lord Holland ; then follow Francis Duke 
of Bedford, Henry first Lord Holland, and 
the Duke of Sussex: on the other sides 
are hnsts of John Hookham Frere, the 
Duke of CiimlieHand (of Culhiden), Napo- 
leon, Henry IV. of France, the Right 
Hoii. Charles Janies Fox, by Nollokeus, a 
duplicate made for the Empress Catherine 
of Russia ; and in the bow recess are 
models of Henry Earl of Femhrokc, and 
Thpmas Winnington, Esq. The shield, 
on the left, hearts the arxua of Rich ; over 
the folding doors, leading iiito the Drawing- 
room, are the arms of Warwi^; the 
right, the anns of Cope and E|cn. The 
present ceiling is flat, level with th^ upper 
part of the entablature, * , 

Leaving the principal staircase on the 
ground-floor, the door on the left leads 
into the Parlour. is supposed 

to have been painted ^n a siipilar style to 
tlie great chamber np-steirs. The siune 
architecture is continued all round: the 
doors are panelled on a less scale, with 
the small pilasters and pediment in the 
centre. The entrance to the room is on 
the right of the chair. ' The carved enrich- 
ments throughout are of most excellent 
design and capital execution. 

In u plate* of this apartment is wjpre- 
sented a chair, jjuwi^of the nncieut furni- 
ture of the ^mTioom, and mentioned by 
irtirace Walpole as tlie work of Francis 
Cleyn ; it is patnteA white, and gilt ; the 
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U lQTM4i iPfetiesneA, Ijn the eenitre to 
roG^B it.cifecilar otiehle^* Ilie tabk at; 
which ^ %itye9 are ia from the 

hail at the Charter Hmuie I the due lit the 
difitance U frorm St Peter’d idmrdi, 
wieh/’ 

We need acaroely add^ that every liberal 
mind tnnst rdolce in the preservation of 
goch beautifru examples of art Holland 
Ilouse^ and edificee of the same^^laaa, 
which it U Mr.Alchardfion^idintopresent 
to the public in'pietorMrtaord i andlhio he 
haCf as yet, actmidpUslitld lii^ style alto- 
gether coirespondSng with the superb 
dtaraeter pf that 'style which he so lauda- 
bly seeks ta eoam^taortLte, 


HOLY THURSDAY CUSTOM. 

PfiauAPS, of all customs, ihat are, or 
have been, tolerated by the authoritiea of a 
city, none exa^eds in singularity that ob^ 
served by tbe populace of Norwich, on 
Holy Thursday. 

It is then customary for the children, 
accompanied by the deigyman, church- 
wardens, and overseer^ ^ go the rounds 
of their respective parishes ; and it is as 
enstomary for a pali of water to be placed 
at the comer of every street, lane, or alley, 
feedmpanied by a good stout man or wo- 
man, lor the laudable purpose of throwing 
it over the clergyman or warden, or both, 
as soon as they approach the spot; this 
99969^ is -rej>eated as often as opj^rtunity 
ofters, and as every yard, conrt, lane, or 
alley, on either side the street^ rejoices in 
one or more pails, &c., escape is out of the 
ouei^ii. A great sensation is dreated by 
tiie aj^intment of a pastor ipiaequainted 
wifhTW ifusfim^ and tbe wardens good- 
natnre^y enough contrive to keep him in 
ignorance. FtaSsy for one moment, his look 
of horror as, dripping with tlie liquid, he 
beholds the contents of a second paA hiss- 
ing ikt rapid flight upon his devote head. 

The ' warluii, overseeita, and beadles, 
come in for th^ share r but, being aware 
of the custom^ they Otmtrive to 6II into 
the mar, and; by 

dehoe to'hkreverenm, es^ wiw a par- 
ti^ wikting*^ •: 

How this origfinated, I have 

never Seen able to le^ ; butt it is donsi- 
deradby thO datives tobd mie of ^Ihe most^ 
' apisiOnt In the dity*' 


7*Taslil!lw^ 

iaisfa 


'JS^ 6 R 4 M. 

^ night r 
xwi rimari 


pBsmr 4 ^j?A^ 

{JTfsaas Corre^ndent.) 

pisi'XstijE raow ths sun. 
Golusmith, in bis JnimaUd Naiuf>e^ 
observes, that tbe jmhabitdnts of the earth 
o^ht to consider themselves peculiarly 
happy in . being placed at, the lemned 

doctor considers, an apjj^eWate ^bstance 
from the sun. But it uiay & said, Oh Ihe 
other hand, that If tbe other planets are 
inhabited by reflecting aplmaXs, the inha- 
bitants of each may, with equal reason, 
believe themselves parricularfy mivileged 
and favotored by Providence* Thos^ of 
Mercmy may, at this moment, be piquing 
themselves on being in the immediate 
^oximifyof the sun; whilst the inhabi- 
tants of Satnm, or the Georgimn Sidns, 
are, perhaps^ no less happy in being at 
wbat Aiey consider a comfortable distance 
from 'the same Inminary. 

EPITAPH. 

Tuk purest source whence Joys parental flow — 

A son of early promise sleeps below t > 

Like a spring mom beam'd forth his opening ray, 
Cheering and light, but darkened ore ^twas day. 

Too cruel Death-nUi 1 why^ with anjger wild, 
O’erlopk the parent, and demand the child f 
But God ordmns— and be his will ob^ed 
In earth as *tis in Heaven. Dear, hallowed shade i 
Had'at thou been granted life's accustomed span — 
Had boyhood's hopes been realised in man-» 

We who, perhuM, now blindly mourn our lot, 

In joy's excess iiad higher claims forgot; 

And 'mid tlie pleasures of an earthly doom, 

Lost the bright prospect of a world to come. 

CONVEXITY or THE EARTH, 

On vessels approaching the shore, the 
higher objects are seen first ; and philoso- 
phers have not failed to mention this pheno- 
menon as a proof of the convexity of tbe 
earth ; but the argument is by no means 
conclusive. Tbe earth is nearly 2«'>,000 
miles in circumference; and it may be 
doubted, whether there would be sufficient 
convexity between any two visible objects 
to account for tbe phenomenon. In addi- 
tion fr> this, it may be observed, that tliis 
phenomenon is more apparent at some 
times than at others ; and if a person on 
shore, seeing the masts of a ship before the 
hull at a few miles distance at sea, k to be 
regarded as a proof of the convex!^ of the 
earth, the same argoment would, of course, 
be applicable to objects on extensive plains 
on land, but which does not appear to be 
tbe case. Perhaps, as this appearanoe is 
more observable near the shores than at 
open sea, it may serve to miw that the 
sga rises from the shdvve in the samenian- 
ner as water visas from Ihe edges of a frdl 
vessel. 

THn msMAy. 

The wndtdbe of Stella prewT^d one day 
A scene of eedfbfden end dreadfim flismay. 

MUs Tlppetrcn wakina In hpjrjrov ftad spied 
Some sinaft i^wpretri^ rinse her side. 
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disgrace! ' ' ' - ' ‘ ; 

I fear I shiOl itgm agsito ibew my fece; 

To liaye lain side by side tbr 1 khow not how long, 
The world bb' sure to midie out something 
wrong.** " ’ ' ' 

Then she shrieked i andwh^e sobs with her shrieks 
were dminglii^, 

In k dt o she fell in a, twinkling. 

idhMed at^tlihjkitmult, up instantly rose 
Iduidki^iiDunces, i(nil jhirbelows, bobbins, and bows, 
Bas 4ft sole; corps 4d jupes et de calecons a cotte, 
Peldliis, coiffures, and the devil knows what. 

The nameless offender meantime lying quiet, 

But little supposed'hims^ cause of the riot ; 

Till convinced of the truth, he soon found from the 
clatter, 

Thag a wardrobe in anger is no Joking matter. 

“ Nasty thing!”—'* WeU, I*m sure**— “ Mr, Impu^ 
dence !'* — ” Dunce !'* 

Were symptoms of rage that aU reached him at once. 

“ We shall all be defiled by the creaiure,” cried ono^ 

** Cried another, “ For my part I’H not be undone— 
Tliat 1 won’t, till 1 let the wretch know to his cost. 
That a hombaseeivs virtue’s not easily lost.** 

Poor Culottes bore in patience this vituperation : 
He vowed, he protested, In Justification, 

It was Betty’s mistake that had caused the alarm; 
On his word, on his Imnour, he meant them no harm ; 
He never had wronged ruffle, bonnet, or lace ; 

And as for Miss Tippet, he saw not her face ; 

Though once in his lifle, to his shame he confessed. 
He took a sly peep at some ringlets undressed. 

Fair reader 1 what bqsom with anger can rave high, 
When a beau on his marrow-bones'calls out peccavi t 
What fiounce or what shawl then could pardon reftise, 
When a young galligaskin so tenderly sues ? 

Then wonder not, ladies, tu hear that the wardrobe 
Laid aside all intention t* adopt any hard mode; 

Nay, so much did he move them that many— but 
hold ! 

The secrets of wtirdtohes should never be told. 

Suffice it to say, 't was agreed on at last, 

Nem. con., to forget and forgive all the past. 

And tiiat, all things considered, if it suited his pur> 
pose, 

He might stay with them longer without any more 
friss. 

While Culottes, for their kindness, protested most 
duly, 

They ne'er should have reason to call him unruly. 
But for fear that he ever should prove a marauder, 
Miss Petticoat offered to keep him in order. 

The two since that day ’ve been so linked one. to 
t’other, 

That to tell them apart often catises great pother ; 
Thus Jerry will frequently wear petty-coats, 

Whilst madam, pat accideni, takes up culottes. 

QtTKRN ELIZABETH. 

This J>rinceM very much disliked the idea 
of her death being looked forward to by her 
cousin, tlie King of Scotland. Upon one 
occasion^ when James sent his barber. Sir 
Ro^er Aston, to her with a ine.sseige, (but 
which waR, perhaps, with no other view 
thaa to see how long she was likely tot> 
live,) Elbeeiheth had him placed in the 
lobby, where the hangings were so turned, 
appstrentlifhy accident, As to give hin^an 
opportunity of seeing her dancing to a 
httle dddle, In order Uiat he might tell his 
master, by hcf ^ontHfdl dis|K>8ition, how 
likely he was to come to the S]Medjr pos* 
session of the orowp he so nm^ , thirsted 
after and Chdtaoier i>f 
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Mr first *mid mbWaie snbWs oh Jura’s tops^^ 
Sprightly and gay the flcanty verdure crops ; 
ufikpring of what in eariX Jewish times, 

X^aa.hkd to expiate ancon’s crimes. 

My next^ut, ah 1 what languh^ can portray 
A creature veiying as the diamond’s ray ; 

Tovwhom all epithets alBm betong, 

Good, bad. tall, short, wtse^ simple, weak, and strong f 
Together joined, a name jvUl strai^t appear, 

Which boasts In Dorking’s vale alady fair;' 

In whom my ffrst*B gay sprigghtUness we find 
With all the virtues Of my next qomblned. 

— • 

THE FANCY-WORK MANIA. 

THJSiiE lias been, for some years past, n , 
most fearful mat^y raging in England 
with great violence, of whose pathology we 
fiild no description Inanv work upon Frac- . 
tice of Physic, ever published ; neither has 
any unknown medical man written a trea- 
tise on it, illustrated by wood-cats, to en- 
lighten his professional brethren, and let 

^ e know, in a genteel^anner, Where 
es. It chiefly attacks young ladies, 
and especially those reslding^n schools; 
from which latter reason we have been in- 
duced to Call it We allude 

to the mania for fancy-work — the cruel 
torturing of several of the simplest and 
most unassuming articles in the world, 
into shapes they do not resemble, and uses 
they were decidedly never intended for, 
except to collect particles floating in tne 
atmosphere4 We were led into this train 
of thought by calling one morning at a 
ladies* school, where we had a message to 
deliver to the mistress of the establishmeut 
irom the mamma of one of the pupils. After 
knocking twice at tlie door, and seeing 
sundry heads bob up over the front blinds, 
and tlien bob down again with most extra- 
ordinary celerity, we were allowed to enter, 
and were shewn into a room that was the 
perfect picture of a school-pBrlonr. There 
was a cabinet. piano, (not for the pupils,) 
and a pair of globes ; some chalk oppies of 
French head.4 ; a vase of 
greenLsh water ott the tahlei; tAnd some 
worsted ones in a paper haski^t on the 
cbeffonier, planted m a bung wrapped 
round with frizzled greeiiA^paper : straw 
spill-cas&s on the mantel-pieoe, au^ paste- 
board card-racks at the sides, adorned with 
little square views of gentlemen’s seats, 
cut out of the. huit year’s poclfet-books, 
and stuck on with gum: these things, to- 
gether with a small tablet , on which were • 
displayq^ e stuffed bhd, two blown-glass 
ships, a pen-wiper ipade of little round 
bits of coloured mtb, and a fransfer card- 
case^ completed the Wniture of the room. 
The mistress chancSi to bo engaged* for a 
fewmiuutes>^School-]nistressea always are 
when ySu cfd^driHug which time we in- 
(giected thewfl&bities of the room ; lilitexie(t 
to the jingling of the practising piano* 





. and tl)'^n doyirh 

T aM be^an to think wh^t a 

pl|jijt<ji; jlaf iWtriatioii« this laanih had a4- 
«finc^ dr$t appearance*. 

r^oUecUom of fkncy-wofk 
(^fn dUdedhrm^'* a# doctors my of 
tUd smadl^pox,; vrere coudned to samfiera 
«]ahoraite rug-work, tmt the old- 
fpkiohed sta^dardperfomaneeyoaattll see 
in backparlears of Ifttk tradesx^en^s 
shcijpB in coimt{^ towns, hung np ovs^ the 
chiwnj^-pieCe, between crocKeiy dolls, 

and adormu)^ a resting-place for two por- 
. ctipi^e quills and a peaeoeVs fhather. 
Thesis was some use in them ; at least as 
ikr as the letters went : the eccentric birds 
. and Adiims and Bhres underneath tiie iJt- 

S habet bad no particular end, it is true, but 
tiey seem to nave been essential to the 
proper formation of the true sampler, in 
the opinion of the maker. The next start 
was &at of th^pincusbions : little bits of 
cardboard of divers mathematieal shapes, 
were covm^ with gaily coloured silks, and 
being sewed together, were famished with 
Inran entrails. Considerable variation took 
place in their style. The basket shape 
held out for a long time against any in- 
novation ; it was green on one side and 
puce on the other, with pink edges, and 
fojg^ a long while very popular ; but the 
hduts and parrots gradu^iy superseded 
it. UTiese in turn gave place to the black 
velvet butterfly, and all fell before the 
guitar, which had the advantage of real 
bodkins for strings^ whilst the pins were 
arranged in vandyl^s rotmd its sides. 

'{lie introduction of Bristolrboard eha- 
racternsed a neiv er^ in the middle ages of 
faneyfwbrk, and invention ran clean out 
of itijnthid infbruishing patteri^a for fresh 
conmvaneos. Oh 1 how the young ladies 
of our acquaintance did begin to rme, and 
cut, and, measure every piece of card that 
came into th^^ir hands. Firstly, four ob- 
long were edged with blue ribbon, and 
a . consumptive butterfly, with crooked 
^was painted an each: next, all 
pieces wesre stitched togetlier, and 
tl^heing fl^i^ of ribbon, 

'anC a fastenl’dg of the ^(gnie material, it 
wu%ealled a nettlng-box^ But taste im- 
provdl, and wUh it the fashion of the ar- 
large pieces were now edged 
gold, ot three<^<nee a strip, 

Mme nf the infest extraordinary coneholo- 
ever met with, werqpainted 
on ita ynt lair surfaces ; all tlm blue ribbon 
' ' '"'‘ W cai# over again, ^ it arose ^om 
ikeryMnds n> portfolio. After this, 
>ound a hex- 

perform- 
on the 

,*s laid k:t i®i!f return 


thmdts’*' undemeafli, and those of the 

^‘petfyganteifir of th*i IrtdghliowahOdd «t 

the bottom. 

About this era, a series of compUcttted 
^ptoms arose to perplex tlmse who w^c 
eoge^ed ih m^tebiag the progyess ot the 

dimaae, An tmaccoimtahle propensity for 
old grapejars suddenly oeclipleome nuiids 
of aU the young ladles in Englaflil. Theto 
unwieldy affairs were routed but of dSrty 
warehouses where they had remained un- 
disturbed for years ; arid, after being well 
scrubbed, were painted green and furnished 
with gilt knobs, lliey were then covered 
with Borers and butterflies cut from old 
duntz b^-curtains, and their manufac- 
turers fondly imagined they resembled 
china jars. After this, short straws were 
bought in bundles at the bonnet shops, and 
all sorts of droll contrivances fa^ioned 
flrom them ; which lasted just as long as 
the little boys of the family chose not to 
puli the said straws out, one by one, and 
suck up their tea through them ; or, hy re- 
versing the current of air, form a delicate 
congeries of bubbles on the surface of thelt 
milk and water. The paper dahlias enjoyed 
also their share of the transient sunshine of 
pojmlarity ; and they were only s jpplahted 
by the feather tulips. Those, in turn, were 
weighed down in tne scale of favour by the 
transfer work, and what havoc then 
began ! what spoiling of lithographs, and 
varnishing of table covers, and breaking 
of bottles, and leaving their corks out, and 
drying up of their contents. And every 
young lady had such dear, sticky Angers,-' 
that it was quite delightful to shake hands 
witli her — ^yon were fairly detained for a 
minute in their thrilling and adhesive grasp, 
whether they would or not. 

When we first saw the perforated cards, 
wc predicted very fatal consequences, and 
we were right. For some time, their first 
unassuming square shape was confined to 
the structure of *’* housewives, "and sticking- 
plaster cases, where the plaster was cut in 
strips, and twisted in and out a slit card 
like basket-work, and the following veiy 
interesting lines written, in en album hand, 
on the cover t— 

“ If kn^e or pjn my favourite** thumb otrend, 

Fly! little case, thy kind fteeiatanoe lend;'* 
or some others equally pathetic. And then 
^hat a train of sentin^t-^what a series 
of romantic ideas these lines called up. 
The snlidued murmur of pain; theremorse- 
lesasteel ; vital iluia starting from its 
connnement ; the **fl%ht" olthelitide ease 
to your assistance; the delicate applica- 
tlon of your tongue to the shining mass of 
block silk and isix^lass ; atm tlie smile of 
approval as it Vas ^transferred to the 
wounded part, and athandkerchief twisted 
round it. All this was de.l{|^tful---i«or> 
rrvanona d nos ntottfons^ which being trails- 
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Imt ifee few ^ho dO; not 

8|K«ik, i^nc^^isi0 «tpclke of uer* 

£)futed W)^ inii^enuily conld de» 

vim nq %#i «diai;ie to otitcli them into, the« 
.tbonwelves jfot into fovour; 
nnd by coloured thircad«, 

were piish(8a in , and out. the little hole^y 
ondihis wfMi called, embroidering 

„lfed all the foregoing variations 
oi yfese soon doomed to be 

ecli)j»ea by a more power^l and attractive 
occin)ation*^wev mean wording canvas 
with what we inadvertently, and in the in- 
nocence of our hearts, thought was worsted, 
butVhich we Were told was Oerman wool. 
Its rise and progress was fearfully 
and up to the present period it has bam^ 
all remedies. It began its career modestly 
enough in the patterns bearing the form of 
wreauis and garlands of flowers, which de- 
pend;ed gracefully from the frames 4>f the 
linen-draper^* windows. Bat all this was 
too tranquil to last long* By degrees we 
observed grim, brigands peering over plains 
of Chalis from l^hind rpeks of (Jros de 
Naples ; Grecian horsemen and fierce 
Arabs w^ riding at a fearflil pace across 
a country of blond and ribbons : and grave 
Turks were smoking their hookahs in di- 
vans composed of ^Hhe last Spring pat- 
terns. ^ ’ Everybody now began to transfer 
these images to canvas. Old four-legged 
stools were covered, worked, and denomi- 
nated ottomans irregularly-shaped 
pieces were embroidered in vsig/ng Hues, 
and then sent to Bio shoemakers to liave 
soles put to them, in order to form slippers 
for old latly friends ; bags and bell-pulls 
have already run a long career ; even large 
nigs for the fire-place have not wearied 
their indefatigable workers ; and the last 
young lady we saw engined in this indus- 
irions pursuit was beginning a work, a 
stair-carpet, in small forget-mc-nots, to 
extend from the hall up to the third floor. 

AliBSUTi. 

THE LATE ROBERT MILLHOUSE, 

THE NOTTIHOHJ^H POET. 

It is rarely that we find, even anging the 
short , and simple annals of the poor,’* 
any personal record of snch touching in- 
terest as the following sketch of the late 
Robert MiUhouse, whose deaBi was noticed 
in OQr;laa^,Nxunher. In our ‘Vbrief chro- 
nicles of the times” will be found many a 
memoir pf genius struggling with the stream 
of this working-day world, till, exhaulted 
and wcMTU out, he sinks into the oblivion of 
untimely death. in such records, 

(that is, if the truth be told,) how com- 
monly do we we the lusfice of getilns dim- 
med by some habita41#'ice, which tlf^kindly 
lew may call the infiruiitlcs of genius,” 
hut which the sordid world spts up as an 


esj^fenaatiQu.fbr its cold and cruel treatment., 
Her^letus hot be mistaken: we airO not! 
ottering auy palliation of the vices of '^e 
poor sons of gentqs, or of those sons of 
song,” who, living in an ideal world of 
thew own, like players in the mimic scene, 
but too often nmlcct or ibrget the moral 
ti^ and duties oHihe every-day life arpiind 
them. Our present purpose is, indeed, a 
more pleasing duty ; for the character of 
tlie poet Milluouse needs no such extenua- 
tion: for, on the other hand, a rare in- 
stance of genius and poverty, unsnllied by 
vice, of manly virtue fighting, for a 
time, witli adversity ; yet, witli feelings 
blunted iu the struggle, 'and U frame uhy- 
Kict|lly worn out, parting from' a world, iu 
which, under other circumstances, he might 
have occupied a more exalhid station. 

Robert Millhouse was horn at Notting- 
ham, on October 14, 17^b, of poor parents J 
so that all the riches he enjoyed was the 
wealth of genius. He wnA-he second of 
ten children: he was sent to toil at six 
years of age, in the Nottingham manufac- 
tories ; at ten, be was, like other boys, juit 
to w ork in the stodriug loom ; he r^eired 
no education beyqnd that of reading and a 
little writing in a Sunday-School, and this 
chiefly throngh the patronage of the late Mr. 
T. Wakefield ; and, about this time, he was 
one of six boys chosen to sing in St. Teteiis 
church, Nottingham. In early boyhood, 
he was a great lover of natni'6 j he did not 
j’oin in the noisy sports of this period of 
life, but rather sought recreation in es- 
caping from the pent-up resorts of the 
town of Nottingham, to the rural walks 
and delightful scenery of the environs. 
His elder brother relates that when Robert 
was sixteen, he was so struck 
pressive lines, “ The cloud-capped towers, 
the gorgeous palaces,” &c., beneath a 
plaister mantelpiece statue of Shakspeare, 
that he asked u it was ^‘Scripture;” and 
craved to read the Tempest^ on hei^ told 
it was taken firom Qiat.play. fte neilt read * 
with avidity, in such interval^' of toour as 
he could, though often at th^loss of natural 
rest, other plays of ShUkapeare; Milton's 
Ptmxdise Lost; and Bie poaihsof Gray, Rol- 
lins, Goldsmith, Parhelia Thomson, and 
Beattie; 'and he pmM^a^^^ryden’s Pw- 
giV, and Popefs , Tjhte indujgenee of 

reading not only fostmd in; Mumoose a 
fine poetical ffeincy, but cherished a spirit 
of stem independence, whihh One of his * 
biographers, (in a Nottingham journal,) 
describe^ as “ self-will, summing control,” 
At fbe age of S?S, Millhouse was dmwn 
in the Nottingham xnflitla, then oalled ihe 
Royal Sbetwmid Foresters : , he joined the 
regimeniaat Plym^th, and Hubliu, and 
shortly aibe^hitfi^rst conipositiou appeared 
it a letter tobis brother, being a few ‘‘Stan^^ 
sas to a Swallow, ’’.caught on some limed* 
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finSifi'A^II^ of'i^lilna''^'^, 

fbirauliiisto injiimt 

with tjs« as^tatwe 
<ieji4hif» second 

'> f' 

, Ih iSU, oh tfa^ militia ]i>ei&g disemWied, 
MiHhhnae hetnifA^ to thf» atockingrl^iii, 
at > .Biit,liUnath)^ ^^” 

proved poetry, 8O0nrebdei^ con- 

nnem^ Irksome, lii^,4n 1817t he was 
^eaaed heli^ pmeed on the sUilT of the 
1a 11518, MUlhon^ < married ; 
an^d, tlie following year, he pabliahed 
j^$4k^d0^ with sdme minor pieces, chiefly 
tm^ wpatrouage of the amiable Puehess 
’ of Newcastle, and his steady friend, Mr. 
T. Wakefield. By way of preface to this 
poem, l>r, Luke Booker, Vicar of Dudley, 
wrote an elegant essay oh the poetical 
talents aiid moral character of Idillhouse. 
Next appearedffloMners, and Bios^&ms ; and, 
in 182o, the Song oft/ie Patriot^ dedicated 
to Dr. Boitiing. The latter poem MiH- 
house composed in the loom, fmd wrote it 
down at intervals, or, at tlie cost of sleep- 
less nights, ft was accompanied by a few 
sonnet, two of which we quote 

^THE LOT OF OETtlUS. 

T0 fed a oeosciouf dignity within, 
jSnd be despised amidst a crowd of fools } 

. Too proud by slavish purposes to win 
Tlwi paltry fevouw ofQpprossioirs tools . 

Bom to no hedtage but tzmt of mind— 

To mute Sn penury tho sand of Hie f 
' Tfo look on wounds without the power to bind ; 

To lift a oobveb-shicld to bolHe strife ; . 

' Hb labour with a patriotic seal, 

And meet , with cidamny from thankless man ; 

■ .43^ trust to after agea to repeal 
A nsftmi’s apathy,; and critic’s ban } 

A^s^which rear base piles to mock the dead, 
And shame the sons whose sires denied them bread. 

iMAUtNATlOW* 

Them is a power within the, human mind 
Whose track the eagle knows noi^ when atone 
He soars in freedom fvom'hia mounlaiii throne, 

^ Anddoaves the iighftdng Snd'itlte storm behind : 
Tlie apletopb outstwipsAaedesetf vdnd, 

Yet ma^s it not— the lion from his wonrt 
' may roneftng, deem the ibrwt an his own, 

, in die smitu^ its ps^^t^y fhid;'^ 

.Who ihiH pmscdbe Imagmattoii^ bounds 9 
^ The are bared its Oontml ; 

;^t h^vea the Aiwles from their jdaxit motmds. 
Am points its flight to iVliere the Tlan^ rou> 

^ Tlftsues Uie cotnet in its wildermt tnum, 

, Vet panlti iu vain to reach the unk&Own goah” .« 

4n 1827, MSUhotwe puhliolmd kin poftm 
* ^tlSlkeriv^ FareH ; whe^i^n twe gi^fiflly 

,"i>^AtNol 
naif begun in the 
for 1714, 


r-™ : the /enrn 

, of Hueen Anne, a number of 

, itsd on two octavo lestes, 1# in 

tIto-ifmamit propflhtoTjs possemiont the Awiew, In 
s^j^vt oimi^idn im twedly round i «nd 
cpih^ed by a man m genhtt, and ad- 
ta^i|i;and 


reflected l^e hctmt^ M^ery frf that fo- 
mautlc, cb^WyA #|iich he had held 
gwi^tcb^lMito'freml^^ Alasihaj^ 
imageries ard stidli impressioiieH-^nd 
hfrW fi'eshhess kud 

with the 

meNBmbemped^ycto^ 

tiotks ufijiihe CHf M fhSbVhf tetter ? 

In sufdi^tly'l^aidai^^ 
ffeelitigs ^iiiiixjrared hd lu k clekf L , , 
the surface of wMchis tod dffcCft yhfiled hy 
the storms o^ real l^e, ot its 
darkened h;^ the shadows of coming sor- 
rows, If Iheare be u. paradise on eattlu it 
is&e youth of genius; rarely its mntunty ; 
s|p rarer stiu, its dose. 

Here is Ihe opening of 

^SREEWOOn FpREST* 

Twelve mooua, have Waxed and waneA^the ht- 
Duit year 

Hath'wept her tears into the violefs hell, 

Becalling them in sweetness— summer fiiir 
Hath pierced the bottom of the forest dell. 

And toft a smito tliere ) and the moaning swell 
Of autumn gales has made the green leaf sear ; 
And wintry tempests rung onwiion^s knell, 

And shrouded her in snows^ Since withering csie 
Throw o’er my deorost themes oblivion and despair. 
It shall no be— the spell is broken— . 

For other years may Slid me still the same •, 

Shall penury btot biit the glortous token. 

Bestowed, as hendd of a virtuous fhme t 
Wait we Ibr leisure f Time has quenched the ftamo 
Of groatest hearts, that idly licgged his aid^ 
Trifling from day to day } and many a name^ 
WantiM tile great roiofye, has lost in shade 
The talent heaven above for noblest purpose made. 
Wliat ahotild ambition be f A generous zeal, 
Kindled hoaoiuable glory, when 
The aim of genius is atone to heal. 

To soften and improve the hearts of men ; 

To toad from Ignorance, and from the den 
Of Raphie and Misrule *, to point the mind 
To love of country^ to direct the ken 
To Tnitlv to Virtue^ and to Heaven, and bind. 

Far as tlie influence roach, the wounds of human kind. 
The rest Is ihfrmy, where'er it fidl— 
mnee, Statesmen, Chief, ThUoSopher, or Bard *,— 
To stop the ear when mourning sublects call, 

To plan destruction ter a name to guard 
Wiih swoM the vUtoinous, or to retard 
And cover truth with frlsehoed, or entwine 
Vice with a serpent-witchery, and award 
To d^s accursed, the smootli, die flattering line, 
And gild perdition’s fruit, and call its taste divine." 

Who does uot particlpaifl in the seuti- 
uients of the uext passage ^ 

** tj^ro is a melancholy fllla the mind 
When Intey^ backward tooks on ages past ; 

A^ ihDUgh It beat some pictures not unkind, 
The.gmievftl vtow tooks aomhra and aghast ^ 

Thsab^ cavm, wtiem twepty centuries toe blast 
Hath tom Time’s prog^ may have stteened the 
brave j v 

And beeft a tomae'of gahttoness, m 
dpslgii, a tM a bstm to help and mve, 
pM |trow354 .wlto flowero that marked to* 

' , ‘'*V ''''*! 

baclikasd wbete' tto may, 

We find ho, a^ tom hhtod hath not 4«&d i 




„ ■„ ray 

ie.'^kniMia; smQed'i 
riot toe WUdy 
hk Hros bhve told ; 
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To wdlshed clano H a ; 

|;,Qi£to the dasiii; cbf^Mwt _ 

And th08e which cdtffl times trtth and fire 

^ > emiidUed.’* ' 

Ne;st id a powi^yfiliii aposttophe to li- 
berty ; prpi»ably, tinged withaoi»5 

of tbe dtenmasd to w]fe»cii wolnwe twriw 
an pue of Uko ppei!a o)i|ura<^bticdii; 

<:^%ceWl^Wnud)(m to titat wl»tdied liurt, 
sad ho«v dT danger, and of fight, 

WhQiw«bief ilfiftiKse iahohdstnen ; and their strand 
Is filled yrith fierce inyaden In.their n^t: 
tbr what have they to lose? The pnmd delight . 
Of Freedom neter to thdr breasts can fiow ; 

Tliey to their homes have hut a second riglit ; 

TIIb love; oCeountiy little do they know. 

Nor feel those ardont throbs which generous laws 
bestow. 

Such the efihcts of Slavery on mian ; 

Whose chains unnerve the sinews Of the brave, 

And make pale fear ttie captain of the van, 

Who oeaselesB p^nts to an unworthy grave. 

Jf freedom come, unlooked for, to the Slave, 

Weak are his counsels, and his Skill in arms 
Fails, when the battle calls him on, to save 
His country, or his kindred, and abrnns 
Unknown to freeborn man, his dastard aoul disarms.” 

The next quotation} from the third 
canto^ shews that &e mind of the poet 
deals not only in stem realities, but is 
largely imhuca with one of the tendeiest 
feelings of which oiur natoro is suscep- 
tible— gratitude : 

** Wliere yonder time-worn oaka the tempest brave, 
Their arms wide-spreading Clumber to adorn, 

And round Newcastle’s nobje mansion wave, 
lake ^echless chroniclers to years unhom, 

Once moom*d serene, as blossom on the thorn. 

The earliest patron of my minstrel lays ; 

But all too soon her matchless bloom was tom 
By that foul despot, whose cold handd^ye 
The rarest gems of earth, nor melts in virtue’s rays. 
Alas I t!ie needy vainly dropp’d the tear, 

Tears may not satisfy Uie yawnlnir tcanh ; 

The sweetest flowers that ushCr In the year 
To vernal firoats surrender Up their Uoom ; 

And e’en the beams of May-tide’s suns consume 
Their vestal loveliness, yet give to weeds,, ^ 
That vex the peasant, a protracted doom ; 

Seottxe they llR their heads, and cast their seeds, 
Which Autumn gales dlfiUae and plenteous growths 
succeeds,” 

Here ia a touching view of life and 
lortlly roan 

*' Ob I what is life ? A rainbow in the storm ! 
And vrhat is nuuri, creation’s boasted lord ? 

Ituhi, amidst his joys, obtrudes lier form ; 

His life— pulsation, and bis breath— a Word; 

His days-r-’’ a span,” yet on ttiat span a horde 
Of withering cares, in ceaseless atnbush, tend— 

To snatch earth’s jewel's in their grasp abhorred, 
The heart df sym^hy, the dearest fWend, 

While knaves, thmugh ripening age, go prowling to 
thdr end.” 

In 1828, Millboqse appears tO obctve 
been atill , wbrking at tli^'Jopro> for abiro 
esteemed fidei^kd, Sir , 

called upon , the poet iu the 
round that be woa *^one of the etrike^* of 
fraiiie-wbib-bBitters at Nottingbam, and 
wai aufiTetinglbr kia fidelity to big brefi^- 
ren, eveny kiutfi of privation. If e justi- 
fied thi« stifike, and displayed, wim great 


energy of ^t^qnenoe, the wretched dtitidiloh 
of bim^lf btirnre* it appefiEred^ bow- 
evoT} tiiaim friend of bia ta&pbs J^ielded 
bint from many of the, ihifibaveiiiences 
Hufihred by hie brethren^ thc^b I have no 
doubt that bia loyalty the danse would 

lead him to ipake personekL ;9ac3rificea to 
the common Sir Rlobard' ti?en 

qnotes the poema Of Millbonse, adding, 
it to be fiupposed) that ^h a nmn 
W0<4^ a party in a atnite for wages, if 
the eircumstancA were not of the most 
urgent character? It mndi gratified me 
to find that Mr. Millhouse enjoyfi !the zeal- . 
ous friend.sblp of severe} respectable p^ 
sons in Nottingham; amonw. whom^are 
Mk Thomas Wakefield, who Is engaged in . 
every good work ; the Howitts, husband 
and wile, who may, wi^ont ifeeling envy^ 
patronise any poet of their time ; and also 
of Mr. Thomas Bailey^ (likewise a poet,) 
whose affineace and publij^ spirit quality 
and Btimnlate hini} on all occasions, to do 
his duty.** 

In 183^ Millhouse quitted the frame, 
and applied himself solely to literary com- 
position, as a means of subsidences But 
his prospects were soon overcast with 
domestic troubles: his with died, leaving 
five children out of eight, and he, fell into 
pecuniary difficulties ; from the latter he 
was wrested by a snbsciiption raised among 
tite benevolent persons of Nottingham* 
He next obtained a situation in the 
Savings’ Bank of the town, wl^ ^ salary 
of £20 a year, which he received till viithin 
three months of his death, when it was 
reduced to four shillings a week* Mean- 
while, ho had commenced his chief poem, 
the Destinies ,cf Man^ in htg frtvourite 
Spenserian measure. The work, is a pewket 
volume, of about 100 pagesr is before ns, 
but we have not space ibr its anatysis ; it 
is fiiU of poetic power,' with inntimro^abl^ 
touches of pathos, and refined sen|imnt, 
so that a reader, imacqualnted. 
history of the author, would h^ WW djjfi^ 
culty belleve.it to be the produettoa of an 
uneducated mkn. Jn .excellent taste It^is 
dedicated to Mr, WaheMd, wh^. We are 
happy to hear* conlhiui^ tP tfio fast mo- 
ment, the helpmglri^d poet. 

The conclp^l^ 

^ pUej 

had nut kCm i«w»dj 

Fbr it ku kesu mstUW fifficath ,tky smile— • 
fiancUo&ed by tkSe the dSring task yian planned : 
Thiee Wiutcir storms have surept across tlie land i 
Thme spring kaSe poured tkeix incense to the 
ekiea: ^ 

And thneekave summer gales the wild rose Iktitied ^ 
The groves as oft ksve vroru autumnal dyss — 
aiUpe, cheered by Heaven and thee, the dome began 

Amid. bi^^Aold (n ceHturies to come— 

For not atoko do fi thy fiWndskip find— 

•That kc^ whose bounty smoothed the poet's dooiq 
Witts, in kts sphere, the xiatroQ of mankind : 
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I Mbkftv wet^p 

ttuwttA ntniMkiby aliioerft: 

I WS»VAi^reM ]«t «lU « t^, 

m hoMf tnuiuM tnxf to 

mftM Airatii ; 

<br U fteif » lil» womKrOiM wore Hrfifl^f euH, 
Hi« ^ndj^, MtftttiaM«, W, Howiit, hud 
now itjmdved troti Nottlughnin, and 
natded nt EsUer^ iu Siirr<‘y/ I^nt, they 
littd not forffoften tho poor poet ; for, Ih‘- 
/tfjn* /jf Ji letter ^ 02 n Mr, flowiiU ddied 
Mar /W, uddre^^od to Mr, Bntton, 

**au iwtJiO monibor of the iJUvar^ Fund 
SocK*ty,' uiid Iiim to eomruii- 

nicate to tlie cuiniuittoe tlio condition of 
MUUiouso. It appear*! that he had ifhut 
lOfti a patron, wh(» had employed him 
wme fiimv— that he conld not get employ- 
ment at 1n«! own busiuos*!, and tlnit Ina 
bole dependcinoe was the Savings’ })ank 
salary of X'^O^x-'^our, He reonested M?. 
ilowitt to procure him some literary en- 
gagement, « to fnrn^h proae or verse for 
tile periodicals, so as to realise about jC 30 
a-year more. IT ufortnuately, Mr. Howitt ’s 
httle eonnenlon with the periodical j>r 0 fls, 
and Ills absence from the meiropolis, did 
not enable him to benefit MiUhouee in the 
manner proposed ; besides which, Mr. JI. 
jVdg^t, as we otiTsolves do, that Mill- 
house’s talent was not just in demand in 
the periodicals; it wim not gossamer 
cnou^.f It has occurred to me,” adds 
Mr, ilowitt, ♦^that the Ijiterury Fund 
t!»odety knowin»r hi» case, might he dis- 
posed to vote him an annual sum which 
mliglit enable him to follow out his poetical 
heikt, and keep him frOm utter |K>veriy. 
IFitnoiit ^ome resource of th^ kind’, I see 
no oth#r ]>roapcct for him. His trade, at 
the best, does nut bring in more Ihtin lO^p. 
a-week, and is now in a dreadful state. 

He would be glad to he employed, T lie- 
lieve, in any respectable situatiou, aud 
, has «# idea of tins application ; but, on 
considering hib case, it appeartm io me, 
that wiljiout that active and versatile 
talent whicli tlie mOtfOsBines require, there 
is dittio hope for him. Poetical talent 
he decidedly has, and has «bewn it in 

0/ Maa, SArrtaood ^tc., 

which have been reviewed lit most of the 
periiodkd^ with great praise; gnd hi^ 
notion of an income in no Hmhed, that it 
• senmis io me the Society *hight set him 
perrectly tA, his ease without any Auusnal 
atetM oF hberaiitjt’^ This reasonable 
platn of setting genius firde.woii, however, 

V fKStactt hava bswt MHtui Zx/« in 
jn^W* SwSv l«^ewbvre^1bi*t Mdl- 

MMS ocoSIMoiitsIir C(ni«rilm(«dd> theinuOSkr tni 

HPnisvrnot at mtf • 


aoOording with the laws of the Mletury 
Fund Society ; but, wo know that 
ties interestiHl in the poet’s behalf, mmiiw 
Iheir paft» «ttd that hofore aUd niter tins 
ap])licationi he received several gnmts 
from this excoUent institution. 

lowiirds file dose of IKiy, Milllioiiso 
was taken ill, and was, for Mome moiiths, 
confinid to his bed* fie, howevi'r, riiUied 
in June last, but in witnessing the coro- 
iiuUon festivities at Nottingham, he took 
ndd, and tbonceihrth never left hh htsl. 
J?urm^ hiH !oufrilhie'Vi, be mav atien^, 
1v the rbrht SnmnrirBn sp/rif, by Dr. 
Ilowitt, with as much care and kindness 
as any of his wealthy patients. In 
No%emlK?t last, came a ten-pound note 
from the Literary Fund, to cheer the poet's 
double winter, aud hrighieu his hopuh^sn ' 
hours.* A anbscriptiou was also raised for 
him, and paid to him e\ ery Saturday, so 
that he never was in actual want ; al- 
though a Htrauge report got abroad, that 
he was starving ’ roremost in this bene- 
volent hand, stood his fellow-poet aud 
townsman, 1 horn as liagge. 

lint, the lamp of life was now fast 
flickering out, and the piesent spring 
beajiied upon him Imt as dieary waiter. 

He just lived to see the hni sting buds, and 
hear the wild notes of the season. fromhiH 
chmuber— the joy of nature nhuh he 
had so oflen cnmmeiiioiaied in soug- 
imd he ‘‘fell asleep” on the 1,‘ith of 
May, in his fifly-fiist year, at his aimde iu 
\\ filker-street, Siieitoii ; leavniig a widou 
and tno infants, besides thioe young 
diildren by his first wife. He wan interred 
in the New ( emetery, wherein hi» friends 
purpose 01 ectiug a tatdet to hb memory. 
And, doubtless, they will do so ; for the * 
niilfonmty of their kindness ex.cceds all 
praise ; and, it is high credit to the people 
of Nottingham that they have not, fi>r a 
minnent, neglected their genius. Mean- 
while, we feel confident, that tor Uie widow 
aud children, some provision wiU be made, 

HO as to set them iu the right way to earn 
their own living. Although N ittingham 
is so fan a place of business as to be well 
compared to a hee-hh-e, cenlus is fostered 
there ; aud the music of the frames, ’ aa 
the noiae of the manufketories is colled, 
has not created in the people a disestemn 
of the music of the soul, «y the journal 
which records poor Millhonse’H death, we 
perceive that me amiable an4 ectimahle 
jRiflea Montgomery has just delivered at 
Nottingham, a comree of lecturoa on 
poetry ; we have already mentioned the 
native poets, tlie Howftts, Bailey, and 
Ragge; and thi^ ingenuouc Thomas MU# 
ler, who, wo htsmw! eiurang frOm Aim 
same dis^ct, in yearly rhiing in pnbltk 
esteem os a poet and novelist. 





l&ib; decently -thoiigh 

'Si^Qlly:' anxiona, yefr*'^ ai<Jti^',«liflfei^ 
, privatioTi want. He nm fitteady 
afio^iober, and rigidly ' 

K«to Uoofei. 
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i^?r cloa^s.i.Tli© 
iyr^ Ipai in’ t|h,cir atwralioii 

sefbl of 

plaids Ai iwai&y’iiitotfeajpaat 
uerone ptiepa^:n» jfiw ine riBing 
, A bruUiapi iCijiiige ^f ^Id and 
ptirple^ gavd ,natiee m to approach. Five 
ininntei!i aftarvifato he rose, in nnclonded 
majesty. 01i,» tt^as a scene to beheld 1 
and never shall its effect pass from my 
memojry. We descended into the circular 
boU<m of the aid crater, which may be 


{p»ftc(ue4 from page iS.) 

[HisfiriiNiiro.io ibe Pharamond at Leg* 
horn, the Doctor steam to N<wies, Hoiei 

The front windows look npon the Me* 
diterraneau, from which the hotel iR«^|>a- 
rated only by the road. To me the sole 
objection is, that it is on too exclusive a 
scale, being almost entirely frequented by 
the wealthier class of English ; neither has 
it a table d^kote^ as in the Hotel de Com* 
incfrce, so that, though living in Naples, 
one sees na little of Neapolitans, or of 
strangers (except in the sheets,) as if he 
were at home ; indeed, there is nothing in 
this ho^ise to remind me that 1 am in a 
forei^ land. The servants speak excel- 
lent English ; o\ir dinners are cooked and 
served in the English stylo, and my native 
tongue is current for almost everything* 
I'he weather alone pniclaims my southern 
abode, and nothing can nurimss its loveli- 
ness. The sun is too powerral tor walking 
the streets without an umbrelhi^ hut in the 
house the temperature is delicious, the 
thennometer ranging from 72 ° to 75° Fah* 
^ renheit. 

Ascerd of f'^esuvius, 

June 21. — This da^ is an epoch in my 
life. I saw the sun rise from the summit 
of Vesuvius. It was grey morning ere we 
reached the summit, and the torches were 
no longer necessary. At length, after 
three-quarters of an hour or ardnons 
diniMng, I was fairly on the top— tlie last 
of tlie party by a considerable ^et Cal- 
lander did toe same toiiig in twenty-seveln 
minutes. ' What a tugged oeepe I trode 
i^n! masses of laval of every size and 
shape;*i**-smoke, or rotoet vapour, was is- 
suing from inttotetato crevices in all 
dtrectioBS. Some straw stuffed into one 
fuming hole immediately took fUune^ Here 
and thnito frodc upon places so hot as to 
cause too ' itomediately' to withdraw my 
foot* The old cratew disejuarged neitoer 
flame nor hut all around, toe 

wl^te Tai)OUiU wek^ rising in grefiter or 
lessee vomime.: and toen u hot 

and e^iag puff would blow in my face, 


three-quarters of a mile in circumference; 
from it§i centre, the vent from whence the 
last eruption issued, descends. On ap- 
proaching toe edge, one can see down only 
about 100 feet. The actual depth cannot 
be ascertained. The diameter of its mouth 
I should calculate to he about 80 or 100 
yards. The view of NaPes, the sea, 
and the surrounding country, was surpass- 
ingly line. Our guides had Woufht baskets 
of refresluueuts, and, before descending, I 
breaktosted on two eggs cooked by vol- 
canic heat. . 

Beggars in IVbp/cs. 

Tills is the land of beggars. I have seen 
more within the past Week than in any 
year of my life. It is deplorable to see ilfr 
number of men, women, and children, 
crowding the streets and highways, be- 
scecMng charity., The burden of their 
prayer is always maeearmi, which is to the 
Neapolitans what potatoes are to the Jnsh, 
and rice to. the Asiatics — tlieir bread of 
life, in short, liierfi can , be no vrutoe 
symptom of the govemnent and resources 
of a country, than to ,see it overwhelmed 
by {shoals of beggars. An opposite, in- 
ference mii^ be drawn from toe absence of 
paui)erH. Daring a tour of 3,000 mUea Ift 
the United States of America^ I saw 
one beggar. This is one of tiie great bimsto ' 
of the Yankees, and well it may ^ 
length, thought X, with a certninl freeing ^ 
satisfaction, X have found an iteier&Ln 
who deigns to solicit charity; bpt eh drop- 
piim a piece, of money into his Imt, and 
asking where he, was botn, to iny mortifl* 
cation he replied, witli the inost genuine 
brogue, the Norih of li^liusa, ye’re 
hbn<mr.’» \ 

Here is a short cento, of Notes upon 
. , ' Rome* 

Froto the^Porghesi wp drove to the studio 
of Bien Ainto, a schlptoT of high repute. 
Here were a number of statues and marble 
groups, One of which, a yiigin weeping 
overner dead dove, toe loveliest object that 
I aver hellhld* ' ^e <lext visited Thorwald- 
s^ to whtoh I Ms introduced. He is ah 
e&entrio^l^king venerable old man, alid . 
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iippixeif lbe% c^^lefly of a tfi. 

, loae^i^acK of their ^ct 
^j&n ia Imirtttdto. He hiis, a IwiMi of 
W^ilter «colpi^d when: he m$ itt 
llfi^. f, mh not xieaiiy ao jgood ea C3haai- 
tf^’8 ; bht Sir Jirftlter wa« hot in He «wi^ 
health ^ the j^iod ;ef.«lts exeontipn. 
je.il 0 e^;i^ of 

of Chude Harolde in^fhie 
haadi i Pin visit waa to theBarbemi 
Paifuie^ to see. the iMn^rait of Beatiiice 
Cen^ >7 Pnl^o Reni* iNOthing ran ear- 
pa^lhe ,per£e^ beanty and loveliness of 
thie porbrait. The.ChUsemn is the Prince 
of and'Wofth HI others in Rome 

pat ito^ther. What matchless grjeindeiir 
and eleganee it. combines } It was begun 
by VOspasiahy and finished hy his son Titos, 
The ctrctim^ence is 1,700 feet. On one 
side, the original height remains, bat there 
is a great ddal of dilapidation on the other ; 
and actnally fiiany palaces have been bnilt 
at the expend of this still noble edifice. 
The arOa Ri pow consecrated gronnd, and 
has a figure of the>Savkmr on the cross in 
its centre; This pious firand has alone 
saved the whole niin from being carried 
away for bnildtng materials. A great 
many flowers grow on the side of the bond- 
ing, and also some larg^ itoibs, approach- 
indeed to trees^ They enhiwce the 
picturesque , exceedingly, hoA will nnques’ 
tionably hasten the decay of the min. 
Althotigh the assoejiations connected with 
the C^senm axe certainly not of a senti* 
mental or ntoaslng;, order, tlie rain is one 
of sa<h vsolmit^, elOi^oe, and innate ma- 
jesty, that h; can dia^nse with the fdd <df 
poetic hal6. : Tlic mi^ory indeed may be 
ChockedL bat the . eye cannot fail .to, be 
cbanned. 

They have a singular mode of reckoning 
time here i the pew day beginnmsr the mo- 
ment of. suhrseti hn^hotir after mnek it is 
one Vi^ck ; , two hours iater^ two o'clock ; 
and ft om np to.the timo of<^the next sun- 
set, the hour before' which is necessarily 
twentytthree o’<dock. tni^, seems a r?di- 
as the atm never 
1^0 twice: atmeia^e hbtw^ they jniut be 
fiir eyor alteilng Iheir .clcMdcs; ^he sahie 
syst^ . for^^ at .Naples: Pmring the 
<d£: fhe ' Fi^ch ,in Italy,, they 
abolished tins singnlpr eostbni,^ bat it was 
, renvodm^ chmn as ^things retorhedio their 
hneibi(tjMli»g, 


, H^here. A long 
at each end of it, is 
apd so. arranged, 
, .^sre,;h3r^,%;oarrent 
When on^ mifi w in the 

pc#n In alWkyn on the 



watch m . a .sentiy-hox tko 
pr^iM with a receiving net at ^e ena m 
A long stick,- by which he catches the fish 
that wonld otherwise be restored to the 
4var by the revplution of the pole. Ac- 
cording to •/son, all the sturgeon in the 
Romau market ate , caught ip Uiis manner. 

I havo firednently watched fbr half an hour 
at a tuna, but have never seen a sudcessfal 
revolntioh ofthd'nets. 

Fimnoe,\ , 

Visited the Royal OaHeiy yesterday, — 
an immense eoUection, and contaliihig^spe- 
cimens of the different European schools^— 
the Dutch, Venetian,' F^nch, &c.,«-<each 
having a separate chamber \ bat there is 
no EngUi^ school* England, however 
high she may hold her head in other mat- 
ten, must be content to stoop it in due hu- 
mility when the fine arts ore in question. 
This gallery eoutainc the statue ot the im- 
mortH Venus de Medieis. It is of Greek 
seulpture, and was dug out of the VOla of 
Adrian; and although found in ftagments, 
has been joined with admirable skill. No- 
thing can be more perfectly gracefiil and 
symmetrical* -Its height is only 4 feet 
11^ inches English: and yet there is no- 
thing diminutive in its appearance. In 
the same room are two Venuses hy Titian, 
--*'both on canvas ; the one is divine,— the 
other of a very mortal description. I 
passed two hours in making a tour of the 
various gaUeries, which contain niunerous 
paintings of rare value. The public arc 
admitted indiscriminately. The scavenger, 
after his morning’s labour, may go and 
feast his eyes on the Venus de Medieis. 
This certaHly indicates a liberal govern- 
ment. A populace possessing such advan- ^ 
tages can hewdly be a brutal one. 

Went after breakfast to-day to the Pltti 
Palace, the residence of the brand Duke 
and Hs court* . The puldfe hr admitted liere, 
also, without any dfetinction, and no fees 
are allowed to be given to the attendants. 
We visited the Pietro Jiuro manufactory, 
and saw the manner of proceeding with the 
w;ork,. and also seine moislM spe<dmettsw 
One iuHe on which is ^preseuM akorp 
and some fipwefs, is the most elqgiant piece 
of workmausHp i hpve seen : alftpugb not 
so large os a card?tablp^ it wasme work of 
four yeai» ; ^n^i^in materials and labour, 
cost ^ Grand Duke 4^4,^. Nothing can 
surpass , the beauty ,and ,01 this 

nmufacture, and yetitfemfldcm.l!^ 
ndk ft u^thont/li^entiim the folly m^dp* 
vojtfng so much nme add industry thv lie 
useless a purpose; Pitwcaceis aveiy pbm^ 
sant town, ana said to; be the cheapek^ in 
Italy a| a residence* Grand bbthe ic 
much bakwedby hi»U[abi^ta» anftexwdes 
his unlimited power wift modecotian and 
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Intanent. TheTc exists no evidenoe of a 
mndia^'or hwnh ffonemmeiit in Zi%, 
forles. I Have on& seen ojfie ot 
i^s in Tnscany.' on^ p 

have employment; and the pophla«^ are a 
much better looking race than those of 
NapHs or Rome. ‘ 

Pieiurei^nfsss of . „ 

As a whc^e, I ahonie^ npt say that Italy 
was a picturesque country. For a great 
portion pf the year, the power of the sun 
IS such that the grass is withered, and the 
streams dried up. Hence nature presents 
a pardbed and mirsty aspect ; apd no sky, 
however lovely and serene^ can compensate 
for the absence of green fields and running 
brooks— the two most essential features of 
pastoral beauty. 

Arrival at Venice. 

We glided swiftly and silently along, till 
at length the gondola stcmpra. ahd we 
stepped straight into the hotel. Not a 
sound was heard in the street. There is 
something verv strikingf hut not nnmixed 
with melancholy, in the deathlike stillness 
of an evening in Venice, more espdeially 
visiting the oRier larges cities of Italy. 
Naples, Rome, and floreh^, are insnfier‘- 
able fiom noise in the street during the 
night. But here not a sound is heard save 
the splash of the oar, while the gondola 
steals smoothly along. It is the rapture 
of repose,” aimr coming from Florence. 
Lookmg out at my window this morning, 
f was stmck with the novrity of the scene 
before me. At my feet was a large canal 
of sea-green water, about emhfy yards 
across, and two sloops of seventy or ^bty 
tons btuEden were moored at the door of the 
inn. Boats , of various descriptions were 
plying their Vocations of commerce, busi- 
ness, or pleasure. There is a row of lofty, 
though rieketty-lodkinff houses on the op- 
posite side of the canal. About 300 yards 
to the right, is the bridge of the Rialto, 
and to the left, a number uf small canals 
are seen tp diverge at ri^^migles. Ther- 
mometer has frillen to 70^ aim the sen^- 
tion pf ooldisUUcomfbrtahle^ 

We have imvigated a great part of ihe 
town. A small gpndola. With ofie man, 
cosm iii^firaneaa^y; He stands on the 
stern; 'Wotkiiig on the Ctarboard side« the 
oar n^ug; in the labour ' of a prop raised 
abopt a and a half above t|k gpndbla. 
It is strange that thenar, being pn pneside, 
the boat abes npt yaw 'to the otbw«. It is 
astoi^wplng wi^ irhat admirable prec{fion 
steers, passing tlfrowh Ihe, most 
crowded thorowihresf and naxdly ever 
emirini^int^ it must he an ahto- 

arionee; add as difficidt ^ .to drive 
iin-hamd In << a 

is/^ntte pasf te ateer |n.^d3rec- 


Ikfm The Grand Canal descril>c8 the fteure 
of letter S, through the heart of the 
eowti,'$^e greatm^plrt beiag towards the 
nprihf , One wphld at first ima^ne that 
Ipgs nMd be little Use in Venice, but 
tMd is the omie ; for altboi^ the fronts 
of the housds go ri^t down ihf» Um water, 
aaiiave an exit from b^ind. r In fact, one 
may traverse every inch Of the city on foot, 
through narrow alleys beahttfafly ‘paved, 
many of them not mree feet in breadth, 
and crossing ai^ then one of 

the numberless bridges. I hevU^ was in a 
town, the geography of which appeared so 
difficult to learn. One gets ooii^ietely 
bewildered by the great uumher oi lanes, 
and the absence of prominent Pl^ecta to 
diiUct ihe eye. 

[Not a word need be added in praise of 
this very amusing work.] 

TUB Bov’s COUNTRY BOOK. 

(Coneludi^ /ros, pago 5S J 

[With a few more extracts, we take 
leave of IhisriiaTming and vfiy original 
little book I merely adding the youth 
of the pr^ent day are fprtunate in pos- 
se^^s^hhring apkture of the delights 

Love o/Doge. 

There never was a lad that was notfi^ 
of a dog, Und there never was a young ^g 
that was not foUd of a lad. They sc«m to 
take to each Other naturally. They are 
both fond of play, and of companionship ; 
and nothing is more batutiful than to see 
a young dog, atfd Ifro or three children, 
playing and scalnipSrin^ about togp^er. 
It would be difficult to which of the 
group enjoyed it most. The dog Jumps 
'‘and runs, doubles and capers, and plays 
at bo-peep, with as hearty and right good- 
will, and as knowingly as the bhildmn 
themselves. A country lad has an admi- 
ration of all dogs-^^the stately Newfimnd-. 
land, the ipraoml greyhound, th^ sober ^ 
mast% or the codcmiled car, he hdmires 
them all; bat ffie most mitisble ;dcg fbr 
him, is a terrier or a upaniel. 

ofaveijcompamonableffii^pidimm 

a^re as tond of stroRing gelds and 

WbodU as he'is; and whtyuver they go, 
they are always huntum^ltli^ui"^ hedge- 
bottoms, in eops^, 

The teMer is allvely dlerii fellow, that is 
pariteulariy pn fibia tddk^ ofit fi»r iust the* 
Biingsibat%eb4i|i 
mioe,'sl»at8,tiwaselsiibhbim; snalms^^ 
gars, hadgeimgs^ , and Ull that 
tmtaaaan. ana dtngle-hauntiiig creaitdres. 

; The is as fimd of htmtbag after 

rabbitsj^arsh, andja^ and 

' a wat^KlDaniri' fs very ^ amusing hy his 
leadhiam m: pliMige Into rivers and pools. 
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laitf ; oiv s^h f^in^' ^ w 

|M»ose« It p ,^od for 
It IsUi' tji hlL^^ a mvowHte tfoy. It iiji fi, 
ready $H«nd t)»at. ii» always at hand^ and 
alwaya;^l%lit^d to atteijd and obllj^^ and 
th« youiig Heart fo Hare 
ipnnetiiitiig af the sort to enliardfo aii 

to, and defend. The foitltfol 
na^ei^ of a dog cannot foil to inahe a ^In* 
tary iin^rciiaion on the nuiid of a well-^a* 
jpoidtioned hoy. < 

^ (JmntryXh^hfyen* 

I pity fscarcfily any ragged, or cold, or 
ablltary lad that X see in the country; foe 
hardship of focie^ children are the hard- 
ships of thotf Uvea, but those of country 
ehildreii are but the pinchinga of a alfort 
season now and then^ Tftey arc not com* 
pelled to talce their food as they stand 
before never-ceasing machineii«-*>fit images 
of eternal torture— in the hot and flocky 
atmospliere o^a mill ; they do not meet as 
strangers from the swarming dens of an 
overgrbwn town, bnt they know each 
other froni their births ; the sky is above 
Ibeir heads; the vital air from the hills 
and the seas mshes over their frames. 
Tliey walk about at liberty, and go from 
viUoderatc hours of labour to comfort and 
sound 8le<^. The children working in the 
brick-yaiw with bare legs, and bodies 
smeared with clay ; or those in the hop- 
munds of England, picking the hop- 
flowers tbah nod luxuriantly from the tall 
polcsj while other merry children are 
bringing them Ip them ; the boy wlip sits 
for long hours, the great whee][ of 

the rope-maker : i aide who can pity thi^? 
And where should we , And the other eoun- 
fry chjililr^n ? Why, in gardens and shrubs 
l^es^ weeding beds of flowers and onli- 
nary herbs, and carrying away dead 
boughs and cuttings of trees for the gar- 
deners. ' We should And foam in snminer, 
active in the hay and com-flcld ; keeping 
w'atcli, amed with a rod of office tip|)ed 
with a piece of scarlet clotl^, over geese 
and turkeys with their broods* W e should 
desciy them gathering berries the sunny 

heaths,, and mushrooms from foe old pas- 
fonss, In the autumh, foe acorns come 
patting down from foe oaks for them to 
^} foe chesnut and the triangular 
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r in foe woPds ; and 


eifoihit foeir tawny clusters for 
foefr ^ger hands. They are gteabera 
andfotashisrs of their little har- 
b hofoe; helping their inofoerit fo 
iiout i foeet on the green award of 
^ aomman, emd 'winnowing foeir 

of grain In tW free muds of 
Pity 

!; to remember iMh as making th*^ 



eountry pleafout by foefr presence. Hark ! 

I seem ewfen .'ncfTfr to hear foebird-hoyu 
blowing their horns in foe distant flelds, 
or a score or two of focse country urchins 
foouUng afr^ foa hm^vest-hbme wagon. 

In town or country, however pleasant 
it may be to be running about and playing, 
it ts necessary still to go to sehuol ; and 
whether fo towA or country, school fur- 
nishes some offoe most strong and marked 
days of a lad's life, t went to school as 
otlier tittle boys do, of course, and I dare 
say I thought it tedioUs enough fo 
poring over A. B.C., or learning to spell, 
when the sky was so blue, and the birds 
were singing so sweetly out of doors ; but 
I remember nothing of this now : I only 
remember that my nrst teacher was Nanny 
AUdred, or, as it was there proiiounced, 
Nanny Ancd, an old woman who lived in 
a very little house just by our garden ; 
wore a large mob-cap, a broad-stri|>ed bed- 
gown, a large check apron, in which she 
used to go, when school was over, gather- 
ing Sticks, and always came back with a 
great load, walkii^ with her tall staff, and 
seeming so old and tired, that she could 
never get up the hill ; yet every fow days 
she went and came in the same manner. 
I remember too, that she took great quan- 
tities of Scotch snuff, and had three or four 
large cats, so that in old times she would 
certainly have been drowned for a witch. 

Going to $chi)ol. 

It is when the hoy goes to school foot he 
first begins to battle wifo the world — ^that 
he first feels in what a fairy land of love 
he has been fostered^foat he first finds 
the necessity of putting on aome of that 
rough outside of silent defiance, and of 
knitting up his heart into foe strength of 
fortitude, that will be so needful for him 
all his llfo afterwards ; that he is in reality 
brought by the shock of circumstances to 
see and to observe the va.riety of cliaractcr, 
the variety of motive, the springs of life 
and action— it is to him foe clefU' dawn of 
foe actual world. 

-S Atkmof^th SehtHtif , / ' 

reiUOrkabiy froiU all other public 
schools, in the complete fsolafot>n of the 
children. They have ample anff airy pEay- 
munds^ but are as perfoctly separate 
from the wMd as if they WM uut in it. 
Owen, of Lanark, hbnself could: desfre 
nothings more secluded. A^ no vacations 
kre allowed; the Chltdi^p are pffCu force 
or four years there, ^anff during that tfine 
see nobody but foememhers of foe family, 
or occasional visiters ; except ip ' their 
monthly walk into tie* country, when they 
march tWo by two; under foe eare of foe 
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Oil djiifcy^ mH ettij- Hvo lioiuter- 
ijQUrBe witli wi It la iuir 

tliat «vU from 

without cau. iomipt a^lr good manners ; 
and witniut oxe firee fnioru the ^iati^ 

tlous of wealth aud rank which tdhncnt 
the and excite' many keen heart* 

biEmhags in most public achools; There, 
not a sense of them mtiata. The utmost 
equality, the most cordial hhnnonyv p**®- 
vail. One child is distinguished from ano- 
ther only by the. difference of person^ .of 
talentsv disposition, and proficiency in 
learning. Happy estate ! admirable w>nn- 
datlpn for a nome and erect carriage ; for 
establishing in the mind a habit of valuing 
men, not by wealth and artificial rank, 
but by the everlasting diHinettons of virtue 
and talent. Though the children are 
tlirown entirely upon their own rescnurces 
for amuNoment, these resources never fail. 
Besides ordinary plays, and means of play, 
there are their gardens ; and a gardener 
and seedsman attend in the spring, for 
every boy to lay in his stock of se.eds and 
plants, which are paid for by the superin- 
tendent, their general treasurer, llien 
there is a flagged walk of some two or 
tliree yards wide, and reaching from the 
centre building to the garden, a consider- 
able distance ; a charmed promenade, 
marking the separation betwixt the hoys’ 
and girls’ green ; where relatives of each 
sex may meet and walk together, and 
where they can meet for conversation, 

being kept as completely apart^ in tlie op- 
posite wings of the building, as in two dis- 
tinct establishments. It is Ijcantifiil to see 
brothers and sisters, and cousins (a rela- 
tionship, I fancy, somewhat liberally ren, 
dered) there walking and talking, witb 
linked arms, and words that never cease. 


BJSXTLEV’S MfSCELfiANV 

Is, this month, various and amusing, 
though, with the exception of the Editor^s 
papers, the articles, more or less, lack vSr 
gour. Jack Sheppard makes excellent pro- 
^SH, andlhe scenes of the chapter before 
us are as rich and racy as any of thek pre- 
decessors, The Dining Houses in Lon- 
don” is better in design than execution; 
altkongh the episodal notice of night 
houses’’ is gbod, Lover’s Haxidy Andv^’ 
is fWl of hmnour. “ The Thames and Its 
Tributa^es” abounds with pleasant auee- 
dote; and ihfi residue we must leave, Ibr 
the present, to flieir merits; , 

' ^ ^ . 
tnn ponnroN jtoivTHbY No. 1.*;^- 

lA fipstNnmber isuyurcely a. fair criterion 
of the eapabfiities of any P^odical; but, 


asfar an the pr^eht cnahles us to 
we should ^y ihia new Review promises 
well. The main su^ects of the papers arc 
the Lyric Poets of Germany ; Elementary 
Education xn Holland and. Belgium, of 
pemdior interest, at thin moment ; the 
Private Lifb of Napoleon, with new anec- 
doteb; Society and Morals in the United 
States; Wieland; Augustus IL, Kjfng of 
Poland ; Dumas’s Vfsit to Sinai ; Lci^pen- 
herg’s History of England ; and minor 
papers, among which the resume of 
D’Urville’s Expeoltion to tUe South, is re- 
markable for its concise yet complete ver- 
sion of this unprcvfitable affair. The pegs, 
whereon these papers are hung, are hooks 
published pn >tlm Continent, and, generally, 
wiflim the present yeax^ Here are a few 
anecdotes from the paper on. Napoleon :]— 
There is something very original in 
the following anecdote of the . King of 
Bavaria, who was much distinguished by 
Napoleon. He was one gening invited 
to a theatrical representation at the Tni- 
leries, and a little before the end of the en- 
tertainment was received by tne Emperor 
into his own box, which was a high mark 
of favour. On quitting tlie theatre, Na- 
poleon took him oy the arm, and, as the 
two monarchs walked on, a crowd eagerly 
gathered round them. The King’s head 
teing fiill of stories he had heard of the 
address of the Parisian pickpockets, wno, 
by the help of a magnincent costume and 
borrowed name, gain access to these fetes 
at the palace, he became uneasy about his 
watch and snuffbox ; and, when the crowd 
assembled, slipping his arm from that of 
tl|liEmperoT, he covered his seals with his 
hand, and observed with the utmost sim- 
plicity, Pardon, sire, but it is as well 
to be cautious; I do uot know evearybody 
here, and no one knows who niay be pre«t 
8ent.”-^“ Yon are quite right,” archly re- 
plied Napoleon^ the fears of the King not 
naving escaped him ; were I in your place, ^ 
1 should do the same at Mfinioh.” ^ 

The heart of Napoleon is well shewn in 
the account of the death of M orslval Lannes, 
at EssUng, who, while sitting in a trench, 
Was shot in both knees by a cannon ball. 
He was carried to surgeon, and the 
Emperor, seeing that he was woundcNl, 
hastened to him, embraced and sobbed over 
him, exidaiming, ^*Laxtiies,'myfrfbnd, dost 
tlion not knpw me?. It isl, it is the Em- 
peror, it is Bonaparie, thy friend, Lannes ; • 
thou shalt be savedl” The Marslial 
opened ,hja eyes, and' with difficifity an- 
swered, Sire, I could wish to live if 1 could 
stiU; serve you and Pi'ance ; but, ere ope 
hour elapses* you will have lost oue of 
your best^^ .mends,” Napoleon, on his 
knees, want bittefly, ana, half , jrimked, 
4irned to Mass^la, saying as Lannes was 
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borne away : My hewrt must have re- 
eeive6 a terrible idiock if I eoald have 
of anything but my army On sndi 

a'.da^;V, ; 

HeftedHm (from Nitkoiaa Niek^ 
It is an exq^ite and beautlfril thii^ 
in odr nature, mat when heart ' is 
towdn^ and softened by^some tranquil 
hap|>ittess or aS^Uofratemel^, the me* 
moi^ of tihe dead comes over it most 
erfruly^ and irresistibly* If wonld seem 
almost as thouj^ ovT' hener thoaghts and 
sympathies were chajrms, in Vfrtne of which 
the sonl is enabled toliold some vague and 
mysterions intercpforse with the spirits of 
tnpse whom we dearly loved in litb. Alas I 
how often and how long may those patient 
angels hover above ns, wmohing mr the 
spell which is so seldom nttere^ and so 
soon forgotten ! ^ 

Mater^ Pride^Pride is one of the 
seven deadly; sins: bat it cannot be the 
|Kride of a mdtn'er in her cbildien, for that 
IS a compoond of two cardinal virtues^ 
faith and hope.— Nickieltjf* 

Vktlttitfi. 


persons who had not the good ibrtone to 
witness the original spectacle. 

Tbwtfr qy irablic are now- 

admitted, to see the armonnes, at 6d. each 
person. 

T4e late Mr, Gaft,— A large body of the 
Greenoede mechanics spontaiwwy at* 
tended the remains of Mr. Galt to their 
Ijist home, “ to testify their respect for a 
towns^n of whose literary reputation 
they ,< were proud, and to whom they felt 
gratittide for frie warm interest he had 
tideen in their intellectnal and moral ad- 
vancement.*' A portrait of Mr. Galt, 
painted for the Watt Clnb, has been hung 
np in the Town Ha^ at Greenock, as a 
tribute of respect to his memory. 

T4e fliad of Homer has lately been trans- 
lated into Sanscrit.-— Porefya i^uar. Rev, 

PfitAtrarf'-rThe Emperor of Russia has, 
by an ukase recently sent to Warsaw, for- 
bidden persons selling, or letting out to 
rea^ any nnauthoriaed book, pamphlet, or 
foreilpEi journal, on pain of the whip or 
bastmaao, and exile to Siberia. 

The Sari of SeseJ^^ who died on the 23rd 
ult«, was Recorder and High Stev-ftrd of 


The Diorama has been re-opened with 
^o paintixgs, by • the Chevalier Bouton. 
Olie is the' Interior of ftie Church of Santa 
Croce, at Florence, whldi. picture, by the 
way, was first exhibited here about fpr^ 
years ago^ and was removed about a year 
and a hw since. This revioai is, a judi- 
cious unb frir Santa Croce, with its superb 
monuments of the iUnstrions dead, 
UntiiiDg wtmder of art, and a delignnul 
scene fi»r rdigioiiscontei^lation. In this 


from the ^ rich glare of sun-light to the 
^^dim, rdlgiotm’! tvrilight,'and &e still at- 
mospl^ere of the ** witdipng lime of night.*' 
The new picture Is aseene of very different 
.character— the gorgeous Coronation of 
Her present Majesty $ from the altar of 
Westannster Abney. , It is it oare eard for 
file ^treasury, tho^hv^' Sucee^ as a 
tddfrme, is qualified by fts not pemmaring 
file: gqMommw of the r^i^^soene,' fiie 
eolMh^ bdhg^ stsante io say^ Isss brtt^ 

, liant;fiii% the! original It is uobsb weR 
display of miuate, skill 
aafrir brcM:generBl efifectf though^ iu,^ 
,not'SO'>fiyilGltig jBs mdgut bofsa- 

fikeseene 


Uytbmofe 


Lemninster, a 1>« C. L», and P. S. A. 

Huge Ofer. — There is now e .hibiting in 
Pic^illy, a tat animaU who is styled by 
its proprietor, ^ The American Mammotn 
Ox, ]%rother Jonathan," and is stated to 
have been brought from New York, His 
extreme length is 11 ft. 10 in. ; girth, 
10 ft. 9 in. ; height, .5 ft. 11 in. ; weight, 
4000 lbs. ; age, 6 years.— He is tro/f 
for a zoological wonder ; and too cartca* 
tUra for John Bull. 

Seienliftc Soirees,^ On Saturday, the 
Marquess of Northampton gave his fourth 
and last soiree to tlie Fellows of the Royal 
Society, and other distinguished physidene 
and literati; nearly 500 of whom were pre- 
sent. Amongst the curious objects shewn 
to the company was a microscope of in- 
tense power, the most interesting Illustra- 
tions being the circulation of the newt and 
frog, whiem, by aid of this instrument, was 
beaurifylly dembniitrated. On Monday, 
Earl de Grey, as President of the Architects' 
Institute, held a convereazime^ at his splen- 
did maUsioh, in St. James Vsqnare, which 
wac brilliaiitly attended ; there being pre- 
sent, berides the leading j^fessors, several 
of the nobility, amidst whpm were the 
I^e. and Duxdief^ of Nbrthmqberland, 
aefi the Marquess and Mardfioness of 
fdmsdoUrne and daughter. 

LONDON; FaSUshed hV BBEOER, 

anted* raided by WuixtuaiAn 
a 0». rfi Fleet wkeie ill Conujmnteidtonf 
for the JBditor may be teureseed. 
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THR DlVlNiS BELL, 


AT THE POtVtECHNIC INSTITUTION, HEOENT 8TREE1\ 




THE UTWAHV 


E bmRO 

*Al!*^T^r|^lP«iiVtiSt!’HNIC iNStlTU'rtaJtf^ ' «')P!(weNf 
*' i^lj^ ]lonij«r S][ng^^ 

irould 6pe«dUyre«oH lilm, and 
saanarlf hi* Ixmet ii»^e made <»f 
y Rural .Skeich^*^ < , 

'fl|$ PolT^linte. WM opened 




In the n^wn of laat yea?, 
lahitioa of upveHtiea i» “ the 
|?mc^eal JSci^)ic^ eapeciaUy in 
commion witKAgrieutiiuje^Mttnafhctimw, 
and other htanchea of indnstry.*' The 
i premmea of !th^ tnelEitatlon ore capacioofl 
well-appohitodv and .e)^tend from the 
eiiet entrejMse , iin*loUvent^»treet, 320 feet 
in iheHiadin^die manaionf 

m the^.Qko«t| of meehaiucal and other 
m<^eK diannhated through variona apart* 
menfe; fs ahall^ devoted to maunfeetiir- 
ftroMjsea ; a laboratory beneath; a 
or i€seh]|re*ro0m above; a very 


the 

oioos hall ; 

^ tVtivaat ] 
40 

fyom Die ] 
tike I 



\ feet in ksngtli, 
apd 40 feet ]^h ; it fe lit 
and ahont midway around 
t extdnda a roomy gallei^^ 
aontaias madele and designA, 
' of huge metallic reflectora ; in 
f jrhicb^ the nofeeat whisper may 
oameara the wh^eleii^h of the room ; aim 
meat be cooked by n^ at 100 feet dis* 
I lajexhUated daily. 


f the Hall la ntincppally oe- 

atiunisg^ )mi '* 


unisgii smHace 
Ijj^OO'fe^ of water ; attached to which are 
tjbe appucfeimacec of a, dockyard^ lockn, 
ateam*^ models, fee. At 
the l^cDoia of these canals^ west 

mth the ;cai^^ hoMs nearly lu,p00 gal- 
lons of wat^^ , and , can* if reqmite) be 
eemtied in less ^an one minnte* 

^neath the lae^t^d^gallery hanga 
Divitif BeU^ aaiapresepted in w>en^ 



ing« It is eonatmeted of $aat«irom and 
weigbs three tons ; is about one-tbim open 
at the bottom^ and has a seat arotmd for 
the diVefe:, as shew'n in the i^eetional en- 
graving: it is %hfed by ttvelve openings* 
of thick nlate|dM, which is fenody seenred 
by brass nrames screwed to thi^ Bell ;' slta pf 
these lights beibg tfiangtilar, and tlqi^he 
crown, and six sq^nare, in the side. Thb Bell 
is “ sfe^mnded by ainassive cbalxi to a large 
swing ^ne, afith a*, pOwetfel cra^ the 
winmCs of which is grooved spirally ; the 
chain paniies over , ‘ fear into a well 

beneatn, and to It afe suspended the com^ 
peasation weights,*^ which, by acting upon 
.the Spiral Hhafe, accnrately conntcrpdise 
the Beil at all depths.- It is supplied, by 
two powerfeil pumps of 8-inch cylinder, 
with air, conveyed by a lesdlier hose to 
any depth. 

The Bell is cemstmeted with all the im- 
provements which modern science has 
suggested^ the engineers being Messrs- 
Cottam and Halfen. It is slightly conical \ 
d ft: in height, and 4 8 in. diameter at 

the month: Its thickness is t}in. at the 
top, and 2|in. at the bottom: the seat, 
(v^ich extends nearly round the inside,) 
and the flooring, or support for the feet, 
are oft-wroaght iron grating; both behm 
coveted with wdo^ and the seat carpeted, 
to snit amatenf div^s, of whom there is 
a /hi> OToportion. Within the IxjII is 
aMxed a knocker, (such as We commonly see 
on street-doors,) under which is paiut^ :— 

Moro Ak) Knock Once. 

Lew Air, Itnock Twice. 

PhH up« KaCck Three- TSmei. 

There is likewise affixed a wxitten caution 
•^“Visitors are r^nested to keep their 
seats, and their feet on the board.’* instead 
of the stroiig lenses, or bidTs-eye lights,’' 
common in old Bell^ the windows are filled 
withplatejflass seven-sixteenths of an inch 
thick. The leather hose is lined with 
oaontehonc cloth, and fitted inside with 
spiral Wire. A pei^iar provision is made 


rvaights to the Bdl, and securing 
thepAwimflanges to tile oteetrito ; and six 
masfdVe ^rifeat etmim meet bn^tite etown 
in a doiDderingv by whilidi ffie Sellls cos- 

The is put into apDnn several Dinas 

dafiy t itwill igmtein 


seated s ' aanh pkys one still 
‘ykhd ''SO nnivcpnal ' 
enriosity, that ladies and T 


a 4e^ 
is m peddfe: 



pWts lion, 
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bottom. of tike tejik, and itliea dirawn up: 
the Whole o^i^ytak only minutea ana 
a half iV'e aaip^irieittcea jad peeuUair aeU* 
eatiod utttR the bell wm totafljr eubmawd 
in the water^, u^hen the sole inoonvenience 
was whdt ia vulgarly; called “ a singing in 
thdlba>r#'‘ ^Wich « went off v b» soon as we 
^tted the l9eH. , . One of our companion 
divers was, a deaf>mute« who, appeared 
much eacited by his noycl situation^ but 
ipore especially with the effS?€t on hia ears. 
it was curious to obiserve through the win* 
4ows around the BeU the breathed air, (dr 
carbonic acid gas^ which had been com- 
p<muded,by breathiug,) rising in countless 
opaque bubbles through the limpid water ; 
and the agitation carded by the escape of 
the air atits smrface was striking. 

In tiic engraving is also Introduced a 
diver, hahibed in Deane’s water-tight 
dress, helmet, and belt, and descending 
by a rope-ladder into the tank : he is sup- 
plied with air punmd through a caoutchouc 
pipe ; hy means of which also he can float 
to the surface of the water at pleasure, or 
cause sunken articles to rise by aecniing 
them to the pipe. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


At length, the long-exp^ted scheme of 
the Committee of tlie Privy Council on 
Public j^ucatiou has appeared ; and the 
following are thb. main objects sought to 
be carriS out t — 

To found a school, in which candidates 
for the office of teacher in schools for the 
poorer ^assea may acquire the knowledge 
necessary to the exercise of their ibture 
profe«sio% and may be })ractised in the 
most ap]Wo^d methods of religious and 
moral training and instruction. 

This school to include a model school, 
in which children of a^l ages, from tliree to 
fourteen, may be taught and trained, in 
sufficient numbers to fom an infant school, 
as well as schools for children above seven. 


Religious instruction to be considered 
as general and speeiaL 

Religion to be combined with the 
whole matter of instruction, and ^o regu^ 
late the en^ system of discipline. 

“ Periods^ be set apart for such pecn* 
Hair doctrinal instruction as may be ve* 
qnlred for the mli^iis training of ffie 
amdren. 

^ To , ap^intW. chaplain tp conduct the 
religions instruction of diildraii, whose 





for 
givesneh 


belong to the eslbh^ 

or na^al guardian any 
,be neimttea to secuie the 
^^mjicenimd ininist|r of hU 
i alf |hd Jelled appointed 
—0 insh*Mont in order to 
on apart. 


^^To appoint a licensed minister to give 
suidi special religloua Instruction, wherever 
the number of children in attendance on 
the model school belonging to any reli- 
gious body dissenting from the established 
diurch is ,suoh as to appear to this eom- 
iplttee to require such apedal provision. 

A portion of every day to be deveted 
to the reading of the SiWiptiires in the 
school, under me general direction of the 
committee and suu^nten^ence of the rec- 
tor. Roman CAtholies, if their parents or 
guardians require it, to read their own 
version of the Scriptures, either at the time 
fixed fi>r reading the Scriptures, or at the 
hours of special mstmetion. 

To arrange the classes in separate , 
rooms or sections of the same apartment, ' 
divided by partitions, so as to enable the 
simultaneous method to be applied to forty 
or fiffy children of similar proficiency. 

“ To* adopt means to assemble a greater 
number of cKildren for iffinultancous In- 
struction on sul^ects not so technical as to 
require a division into classesaof fifty. 

To htelude instruction in industry as 
a special department of the moral training 
of the chUdmn. > ' 

To give such a character to the matter 
of instruction in the school as to keep H. 
in close relation with the condition of 
workmen and servants. ^ 

^Besides the physuml training of the 
children in various employments, to intro- 
duce such exercises during the hours of 
recreation as will develop their strength 
and activity. 

^To render the moral training of the 
children at all times an object of special 
solicitude.’ * 

The next great object is the establish- 
ment of a Nofmat Scho^: 

To provide smartoients for the resi- 
dence oi the candidate teachers* 

To construct the elasS-rooms so as tO 
afford the candidate teachers an onpbrtu- 
niiy of attending each class in th^model 
school without distracting the attention of 
the children or the tead&er. * 

** To provide means for the instruction 
of the candidate teasers in the theoiy of 
their art, and ffindediiing thw with what- 
ever knowledge k necessoiry for success 
init • 

“ To appoint a rector to jghre lectures 
on the memod and iditter of instmCtioa, 
and on the ^hole CTt of trahiixig. children 
of the phor. To regulate the reading and 
exereis^ of the cimdldate teachers, and 
to examine them. To determine, the order 
in which they may be aihnitted to the 
practice of ikeir art in the school, and at 
Iei^iffi'iU|||nsted with the conjoint manage- 
ment of Clieieesi^d to superintend their 
lAtimate exahiination, subject to the rules, 
of this committee. 
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^ Tl^e of ca 

date jt^aeti^, to form essential aod 
^oimoeat demeut of ^efir studies, and 
bo; cdr^ftooto to be granted aniens tlie 
authorized rellgioue teaeher have prc.^- 
vioii^ly atte»<adhie eonjddeitoe in the cha- 
raetei*, roRgioiii^ kBOwiedg<^» and zeal pf 
the eandldate arho^ relij^otm iastmction 
he had enpermtetided, . 

X;he religioue instrootion of all eaudi- 
date teadiers eoBiiceted with the eatab- 
liahed church to be cemmUted to the chap- 
laiiif and the apecial religious instraction 
to :be oommitted (iU; any case in which a 
wish , to tJmt effect is expressed) to the 
licensed minister of "the religious persua- 
sion of the candidate teacher, who is ^to 
' attend tlie school Ht. staled periods, io 
assist and examine the candidate teachers 
in their reading on religious subjects, and 
to a,fford them spititaal advice. 

The candidate teachers in all other 
respects tp emdhrm to such regulations us 
respects entire internal economy of 
the houselmld as mey be issned by the 
rector, with the approval of this committee. 

provide accommodation in the 
model school for at least 450 children, who 
should lodge in the household, viz., 120 
Infants, 200 boys and girls receiving ordi- 
' nar^ instruction, and 50 boys and ^ girls 
riiiseivmg superior instruction, and 30 
children probably absent Orom sickness or 
other causes. 

T^> establish a day-school of iSO or 
200 children of all ages,#nd both sexes, in 
which the candidate teachers may realize 
the application, of the best methods of 
instruction, under t(ie limitations and ob- 
structions which must arise in a small 
v^jhige or town day-school/' . , 

The remaining provisions are a grant of 
to the i^ational Society, and the 
British and Foreign School Society, for the 
esiablishmcntof their Normal Schools. A 
Secretary and Inspectors are to be aj)- 
point^ ; the duties of the latter being to 
convey t0 condm^rs and teachers of pri- 
vate schools, ,iu different parts of the coun- 
/hry, a knowiodi^ of all improvements in 
tlie art of teaching, and to report the pro- 
. gi^s made m education Burn year tp year.. 
•#«<$irataities aretobe granted to merito- 
riems taacbm. A not exceeding 
. ^10|O0O yegrly is to be expended in grants 
.for me building of schools; in luo case 
IpOre than on^e^half of the expense of each 
i^chool bemg granted- • 

I4FS AND ^ARACTEaOF NATHA- 
- , NIEL BOWDITCH. 

In Htd' dm 


was part owner, and in which he sailed in 
the combined capacities of master and 
supercargo. He sailed for Sumatra in No- 
vember, 1^02, and zeturned in December, 
1803. .His habits of life and pitody, when 
on shipboard, ore thus related by oii0 who 
accompanied him, in his two last voyages, 
in the capacity of a seamdn and mate, 

‘His practice was, to rise at a veiy 
curW hour in the morning, and ptd^e his 
studies till breakfast'; immediately aff^ 
which, he took a rapid walk Jfor an , horn :: 
and tlien went below to hi^s 8^diea^^‘ 
half-past eleven o'clock, when heretxlp^ 
and walked till twelve o’clock, wur 
at which he commenced his mgpdfan ob- 
serve tions. Then came dinneKwer which 
he was engaged in his studies till five 
o’clock; then he walked till tea time, and, 
after tea, was at his studies till nine o’clock 
in the ^veiling. From this hour till half- 
past ten o'clock, he appeared to have bnn- 
ndied all thoughts of study, and, while 
walking, he would com*erse in the most 
lively manner, giving us usefid informa tion, 
intermixed with amusing anecdotes and 
hearty laughs, making the lime delightful 
to the otficerH who walked with him, and 
who had to ^icken their pace to accom- 
pany him. Whenever the neavcnly bodies 
were in distance to get the longitude, night 
or day, he was sure to make his observa- 
tions once, and frequently twice, in every 
twenty-four hours, alwbys preferring to 
make them by the moon and stars on 
account of his eyes, lie was often seen 
on deck at other times, walking rapidly, 
and apparently in deep thought, when it 
was w^l understood, by all on board, that 
he was. not to be disturbed, aa we supposed 
he was Solving some difficult problem, and 
when he darted below, the conclusion w’us, 
that he had got the idea ; if he were in the 
fore part of the ship, when the idea came 
to him, he would actually run to the cabin, 
andhiaeounteuaneb would give the expres- 
sion, that he had found a pnze.’ 

On quitting the sea, in 1803, he was 
appointed President of the Essex Fire and 
Murine Insurance Company in $ale^, the 
duties of which he continued to dl^aige 
till th^ year 1823. Durinu this time he 
was fiifequehtly solicited to aUbept posts of 
honor and .emobnnait in various' literary 
institntiotts, in dlffereut parts of the eoim* 
try. Though Ids salary as President of 
the Insurance Company was small, being 
only twelve hundred douai% yet the larger 
bllets from a distance ooUM not Induce 
him to leave his blessed 
liome. Thus, iii IBOQi, he wsid ebbuen to 
fill tiie Hollis Professorship of Mathema- 
tics atsHarvard University, in 1818, he 
received a letter fijpm Mr. Jeffierson, re- 
questing him to aeoept the PrafeaimTship 
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' Mathematics in the netir University at 
Charlottesville, in Virmnia., Mr* Jefferson 
said in his letter, ^We are satisfied we 
can get from no country a Professor of 
higher qualifications than yourself for our 
mathematical denaiteent.’ And In 1820, 
on the death of Mr. KUicott, Ifrofessor of 
Mathematics at the United States^ Military 
Acaderqy at West Point, he received a let* 
ter from Mr. Calhoun, then Secretary of 
War, desiriiig him to permit bis name to 
he presented to the President to fill the 
vacant <diair. Mr. Calhoun in that letter 
sgid, ‘ I am anxious to avail myself of the 
first mathematical talents and acquire- 
ments to fill the vacancy.’ 

In the year 1806, Mr. Bowditch publish- 
ed his accurate and heautifiil chart of the 
harbours of Salem, Beverly, Marblehead, 
and Manchester, the survey of which hod 
occupied him during the summetti of tlie 
three preceding years. So minutely accu- 
rate was this chart, that tlie old pilots 
said he had found ont all their professional 
secrets, and had put on paper points and 
Ixiaringft which they thought were known 
only to themselves. They lK!gan to fear 
that their services would no longer be 
needed, and that their occupation and 
tlieir bread were gone* 

On the establishment of ^ The Massa- 
chusetts Hospital Life Insurance Com- 
pany,’ in 1823, he was elected to the office 
of Actua^, being considered the person 
best qualified for this highly responsible 
station, from his habits of accurate calcu- 
lation and rigid method, and his inflexible 
integrity. Immediately on accepting the 
office he removed to Boston, at the age of 
fifty, and tliere sjjeut the last fifteen years 
of his life. On his leaving Salem, a public 
dinner was given him by his fellow citizens, 
as a testimony of tlieir respect No man, 
ever left that place more regretted. 

It was a hard struggle for Bowditch 
to break away from the pleasant scenes 
and associations of his native place. There 
were his earliest friends, and there his 
strongest ties. But he felt that he owed it 
toJUis family to make the sacrifice of per- 
sonal attachments and prefereaces; and 
ibr some time he and his amiable consort 
fiindly cherished the hope of returning and 
spending their last days m the City of Peace, 

In March, 17S8, just before sailing on his 
third voyage, he married his first wife, RU- 
zabetU Boardman, who died during his ab- 
sence, at the age of eighteen. In Oqtober, 
1800, he was married to lila cousin, Mary 
Ingersoll, a lady of singul^ sweetness of 
disposiUoii and chcierful piety, who, by her 
entire sympathy with him in all his stuffies 
and pursriUs, lightened and meered his 
labours, and, by rifileving him from all do- 
mestic cares, enabled him to go on, with 


undivided mind and undistracted attention, 
in the e^teeation of the great work on 
which his fiune, as a man of science, rests. 
He has been heard to say, that he never 
Should have accomplblied the task, and 
published the book fn its present extended 
Ibrm, hod he not been stimulated and en- 
couraged by her. When the serious ques- 
tion was under consideration as to the 
expediency of his publishing it at his own 
cost, at the estimated expense of ten thou- 
sand dollars, (^hich it aUtuaily exceeded,) 
with the noble spirit of her sex, she con- 
jured and urged him to go on and do it, 
saying that she would find the means, and 
gladly make any sacrifice and submit to 
any self-denial that might be involved in 
it. In gratcfiil acknowledgment of her 
sympathy and aid, he proposed, in the con- 
cluding volume, to dedicate the work to 
her memory — a design than which nothing 
could be more beantifiil or touching. Let 
it still Ixj fulfilled.* • 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that* 
this was a Translation aniPComnientary 
on tlie great work of the French astronomer, 
La Place, entitled Meeani^m Cc*leste^ in 
which th^ illustrious man undertakes to 
explain the whole mechanism of our solar 
system, to account on mathematical prin- 
ciples for all its phenomena, and to replace 
aU the anomalies in the apparent moHoiis 
and figures of the planetary bodies, to cer- 
tain definite laws. 

La Place himself, in his Preface, states 
the object of his work as follows. * To- 
wards the end of the seventeenth century, 
Newton published his discovery of universal 
gravitation. Mathematicians have, since 
that epoch, succeeded in reducing to this 
great law of nature all the known pheno- 
mena of the system of the world, and have 
thus given to the theories of the heavenly 
bodies and tp astronomical tables, an un- 
expected degree of precision. My object 
is to present a connected view of thoae 
tbeories, which are now scalte^ in a* 
great number of works. The whale of the 
results of gravitation^ upon the*eqtdUhriimi 
and motions of the fruid and send bodies, 
which compose ffie solar aystexU, and the 
similar systems, existing in the immensity 
of iqjace, constitute the object of 
Mechanics^ or the a|)pHeatiou sof the prin- 
ciples of mechanics to the motions and 
figures of the heavenly bodies. Astronomy, 
consi^red in the most general manner, is 
a great problem of mechanics, in which 
the elements of the motions urc the arbi- 
trary constant quantities. The soluthm 

• Tliis nolfte-mlnded snd excellent woman, whose 
unfa.mi»heerfulnel|s and vivacity rendered her ad- 
mirably shited to l>e the wife of such a man, died in 
• BoBton, on the iflh of Aiiril, 1S34, in Die 53rd year 
of iicr a^e. 
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of Hi the tiine^ 

tpm oocoM^jr of mad 

tip 0 ii'.thef|ier^tiQii of the OiiMilyBln. It u 
to, rejeet every emph^cai 

prOceeoy abd to complete tite eo 

thiWt .It idiall not be becewtary to dhrive 

fir^i.^baervutioiiM fmy hot 'imUepeiM 
data^ The intebtiob ^ thie work it to ob» 
iidm ae much ba xhay be io my poorer, this 
hxlemetiug result/. ' • 

' It la a eroxk. of great genHte and immense, 
dep^^ and exeemn^Iy diRfcnlt to be com** 
pmended. This hnses, not merely 
the intrinsic difficnlly of the smljeet^ and 
the medium of prpof employed being the 
her hramdies of the mathematiea^'-hnt 
By ftom the circm^^anee that the am 
» taking it for granted that the imbfect 
would he as plain and easy to others as to 
himself, very often omits the intermediate 
jsteps and connecting links in his demon- 
strations. He jumps over the interval, and 
^ grasps the conclusion as by intuition. Dr. 
Bowditeh used to say, ^ 1 never come across 
one of La Plade^s ^ Tktta it plainly appears^* 
without feeling sorb that 1 have got hours 
of hard study h&fore me to^l up the chasm, 
and find out and shew Aow it plainly ap- 
pears/ 

Dr, Dowditch says, in his Introduction 
to the drst volume, * The object of the au- 
thm$in con^sing this work, as stated by 
him in his Preface, was to reduce all the 
known phenomena of ’ the system of the 
world to the law of gravity, by strict ma- 
theinetical principles ; to complete the 

investigations of the motions of the plane^ 
satellites, and comets, begun by Newton in' 
his Frineipia. This he has accomplished, 
in a imanner deserving the highest praise, 
^ its symmetry and completeness; put, 
from the abrld^ Tuanner in which the 
analytical calculations have been made, it 
has been feund d^cnU to be understood 
by many persons, who have a strong and 
d^ded taste lor mathematical studies, on 
hccount of tlm lUme and labour required to 
insert the intermediate steps of the demon- 
strations, ndeessary to enable them easily to 
follow the author in his reasoning. To re- 
medy 9 iu some measure, this &fect, has 
been .tha diief olaeot of the translator in 
>e'??ot©s.* , ■ 

^ {Tobeco»H nn*it*) 

. Sijtcoibeti!. * 

vimuea im^nnmoN the noaTn. 
few iflays^ Rie corvette JUt Re- 
sail from Havre for the Feroe 
llienbe;WHamnm^ 
itha IftorWegiaW) 

, c^tSie.boj^, eon- 

piwt wiutar. 


a Tigoroas bourse Of astronomical, mag- 
nefie, ^and meteorological ^obsmations, 
which the united bodies will continue 
during the misuiag year. 


pRooanss OP NORTH AMimrexN niscovaar 
poaim 

(Vs have much pleasum ia submUtiiig to the 
reader tbe otAcial report of Um J^peditioAv dis- 
patched by the ]Xudson*s Bay Goicpaay.to complete 
the discovery auccessfhUy begun ly Messrs, BeasC 
end Simpsm, hi \W. ^SiMfiVst point explored 
vra« in lat. 69 d€fg. 49 min. K.., and long. )C6 peg. 
3 min. W.f making « total of, 120 miles of con- 
tinental discovery.} 

Fort CosUlBiretiee, Orest Bear hake, 1633. 

Hon. Sirs, — It now becomes our duty to 
report the incomplete success of the ex- 
pedition to the eastward this summer, in 
consequence of the extraordinary duration 
of Uic ibe. Much, however, has been 
done to prepare the way for another at- 
tempt next year, and our hopes, instead 
of being depressed, arc elevated by the 
knowledge so painfully acquired this 
season. 

On the 6 th of June our boats weVe con- 
veyed on the ice to the mouth of Dease’s 
River (then just open), the ascent of 
which was commenced the following day. 
With some assistance from Indians we 
reached the portage leading to the Dismal 
Lakes discovered by Mr. Simp«K>n lost 
winter, and carried the boats across it 
without accident. The ice on these lakes 
was still perfectly solid, and we were pro- 
vided with iron-shod sledges for the pas- 
sage ; on these we fixed the boats, and, 
the wind being fair, hoisted sail, which 
greatly aided uie crews on the hauling- 
ropes. In this manner these frozen re- 
servoirs, which are fell 30 miles long, 
were passed in two days, and we reach^ 
our provision-station at Kendall River 
on the 10th. There we had the satisfac- 
tion to find the two men left there by Mr. 
Simpson, tn April, well, and their two 
Indian hunters successfel in the chase. 
Two of tliese active fellows consented at 
once to accompany us along the' eoaft, 
and provefl not only good voyagers, hut 
during our frequent detentions among Ifre 
ice, kuled so many reindeer as enabled hs 
to save ne^ly half our summer's stock of 
provisions. Ou the next day, June fifith, 
we proceeded to the Coppermine River, 
whien we feiind still fest ‘ It gave way 
on tkp 02 xid^ and we descend^ all its ' 
terrible” rapids at fell fido^ whUe the 
lee was Otill driving. BeloV ifee Bloody 
Fall the river did noe Olear out till tlie 
Sfith, and on the 1 st of Jnly we pitched 
our tents ^t fee oedan;* Two vor , fereq 
Esquimaux famiRe$ wde seen there, but 
the^ took fee alarm, and lied over fee ice 
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towards soiiie distiuit Mlapds.< M€9!«ey and 
on varioDH parts of the coast) a fine col- 
lection of plants was made by Mr. Dense. 

We remained imprisoned in the month 
of Copbermine, awaitino the opening of 
the ice, the l^isk of July, Our sub- 
sequent progress the coast was one 
incessant, we may say desperate, straggle 
with the same cold, obdurate foe, in which 
the boats sustained seHons damage, seve- 
ral planks heing^ more than naif cut 
through. At various points we saw cdcA^g 
of the Esquimaux placed upon lofty rocks, 
out of reach of b^sis of prey ; but we 
dia not fall in with any of the oivners, 
who seemed to have all gone inland to 
kill reindeer after their winter seal-hunt 
among the islands. Fragments of Dr. 
Richardson’s mahogany boats were found 
widely scattered; and ma^ articles left 
by his party at the Bloody Fall wei% care- 
fnlly Reserved in fhe native keepings. 
On the 29th of July we at length sno 
ceeded in doubting Cape Barrow. The 
northern part of Bathurst’s Inlet was 
still covei^ with a solid sheet of ioet 
and, instead of being able to cross «ver 
direct to Point Tnmagain, we were com- 
pelled to make a circuit of 140 miles by 
Arctic Sound and Barry's Islands. On 
the easternmost of that group Mr. Simp- 
son discovered, at the base ot a crumbling 
cliff, several pieces of pure copper ore, 
and the a^acent islands nad also the ap^ 
pcarance of bMng strongly impregnate 
with that metah A series of specimens 
of all the principal rocks along the coast 
were preserved* In order to attain Cape 
Flinders, we had to perform a portage 
across an island, and several over the ice. 
On the 9th of August we doubled that 
cape ; and in a little bay^ three miles to 
the southward of ^anklin^s furthest en- 
campment in it»21, our boats were finally 
arrested by the ice, which encompassed 
them for 22 days! so diifi$rent was the 
season of 1838 from that of 1821, when 
Franklin found a perfectly open s^a there 
on the Ifiih of August. 

In June, the early part of July, and the 
middle of An^st, wa had frequenbstorms^ 
accompanied by snow and frii»st, but dur- 
i]^ the greater part^of July and the be- 
gining of August calms prevailed, which, 
together with the severity of the preceding 
winter, we consider as the cause of the 
tardy disruption of the ice this season. 

On the 9&th of August we were oblmed 
to relinquish alt hopes of advancing fur- 
ther wrm the boam That our eiSorts 
might not, however, ij^ve wholly fruit- 
less, ,.Mr^ Simpson owed to conduct an 
exploring party on»foot for ten ewys. It 
was at the same thfie arranged between 
us, that, in the event of any favourable 


movement taking place in tho iee, Mr. 
Dease should advance with one boiMi, 
Signals were agreed upon in tiie event of 
our missing e£sh oriier on the way, and 
should we unfortunately do so, the last 
day of August was fix^ for ilie rendez- 
vous of both parties at Boat Harbour. 
That unlucky spot is situated in lat 6S 
deg. 16 min. 26 sec.'K., long. 109 deg. 20 
min. 45 sec. W, ; variation of the compass 
46 deg. £. Mr^ Simpson’s narrative of 
his journey anu discoveries to the east- 
ward is annexed. 

On the 31st of August wc cut our way 
out of our icy bmrbour,, tlie grave of one 
year’s hopes, and, having tbe benefit of 
fair winds, crossed Bat bust’s Inlet, among . 
Wilmot Islands, and safbly re-entered the 
Coppermine River on the 3rd of S<mteni- 
lier. The following day we proceeded to 
the Bloody Fall, and there secreted our 
snperfiuous provisions. Tke ascent of the 
Copijermine, (hitherto deeined impractica- 
ble,) to near the junction of the Kendall 
River was accomplished on tlil fifth day. 
Wc deposited the boats in a woody bUm, 
where they can be conveniently repaired 
next spring ; then, taking our bundles on 
our backs, we traversed the barren 
grounds, and returned to winter quarters 
yesterday. 

Here we had the satisfaction to find 
everything in good order ; the bnildings 
rendered more comfortable, and some pro- 
visions collected. Our return, so much 
earlier than we ourselves expected on 
leaving Port Tnmagain, has enabled ns 
to commence the mil fisheries in good 
thne; and though onr stock of ammu- 
nition and other necessaries for the In- 
dians is reduced very low, want no longer 
stares us in the face, as it did for sev^^ 
months after olxr airival here last year. 
We are most happy to add, that the na- 
tives have expermneed neither famine nOr 
sickness this season, tbe only death withi% 
our knowledge being that of a btmd old 
man. 

September 20.— ^We have the h*0nour to 
acki)pwledge the receipt, this afiernoou, 
of Governor SLnpson^s despatch of the 
28th of February. As ^Ings have fallen 
out this season, it is fortunate that no 
party was sent down the Gi^at Hsh 
River to meet Us ; and iSpom the experience 
we now' possess' of the coast to flie east- • 
ward, are of opinion that a retreat by 
the Coppermine may be effected when the 
ascent by the Great Fish River would be 
no longer practicable. ^ 

We feel deep^. Indebted for the Confi- 
dence reposed inrus, and the mnple autho- 
rity grafkipd by ttfe Governor’s circular 
^d previous looters to draw upon the 
resources of all parts of the country.- 
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T^bii pow^ we bitberto ixsed In ex- 
uioderat^n^ we are gla^ to aay 
ibat we are not r^nced to the necesaity 
of ^ereiMing it any further. One of onr 
men leaves us in consequence of a bad 
complaint, and has been replaced , by a 
aerva-ntfrom M^Kensie’s Kiver. t 

To chief trader McPherson, the gentle* 
man in charge of that diiiftrict, we are 
indebted for valuable assistance in many 
ways, likewise, to chief factor M^Leod^of 
Atlkabasca. Between them our order of 
last winter for an additional supply , of 
pemmican, dogs, sledge-woOd, feather, 
ammunition, guns, axes, and tobacco, has 
been completed ; * while the prompt and 
kind attention of chief tra&r Eoss^^of 
Norway-housoj has fulfilled the private 
orders of our pewle, for a part of which 
we now send m Greai Slave l^tke. 

We arc, &c., 

P. W. Dkase, Chief Factor, 
Simpson. 

To the Governor, Deputy-Governor, and Committee 
of the Hoi\, Hudson's Bay Company, London. 

NARAATIVE OF A JOCRNEY ON FOOT TO 
THE EASTWARD. 

On the 20th of August, the date appointed 
for the return of former expeditions from 
these desolate shores, 1 left our boats, still 
Kwelessly beset with ice, to perfomi a ten 
journey on foot to tue eastward, 
and my companions were five servants 
and two Indians: we carried a wooden- 
framed canvas canoe, and nearly the 
same other baggage a^ (»n the journey to' 
Point Barrow last year, with the addition 
of a tent for the nightly shelter of the 
whole party, on a edast almost destitute 
of fhel. Each man’s load, at starting, 
weighed T^early half a cwt., and onr daily 
progress averaged twenty geographic^ 
miles. About the middle of the first day’s 
journey, we passed the furthest point to 
which Sir John Franklin and his officers 
walked in 1S21. Beyond that, the coast 
preserved its N.N.E. trending to the en- 
campment of the same night, situate on 
the pitch of a low cajm, which 1 have 
named Cape Fyankllu. From the west to 
the noffh-east, a new land, or crowded 
chain of islands, of great extent, in many 
places high and covered with snow, 
stre^hedoalong at the distance apparently 
of tliirty miles, and led to tlie ajqjrehension 
« that we were entering a deep sound Or 
inlet. The main land, now tnrnqd up to 
whlph continued to be its general 
Bearing for thn jihree following days. It 
is fiat, Its outline or path leading alter- 
nately over st>ft sand, stones, and 

;>Wajmpy grpmid* At tWdijdance pf from 
'V ' tjtro mifea.ftMP by,ta 

,idth down to 


the seas numb^rlesif brooks and small 
streams ; none oC^Ihe latter, at that season, 
reached above our waists, ^ongh the deep 
and ragged channels of them shewed that, 
in the spiing, they must be poweifel tor- 
rents. Two leagues inland, a bill, which 
1 have named Mount Geoige after Gover- 
nor Simpson, rises to the height of fiOO 
feet, and forms a conspicuous object for a 
deep journey; on, either side, the ice all 
along lay immoveably aground ujmn the 
shallow beach, extending in every direction 
as far as the eye could reachi The great 
northern land still stretched out before us, 
and kept alive doubts of our having ex^ 
plored an immense bay, which, however, 
the increase in the tides, the quantity of 
sea-weed, and the shells, and the discovery 
of the remains of a large whale and of a 
polar bear, could not altogether disjiel. 
Thesodoubts seemed almost converted into 
certainty as we drew near, on the fourth 
evening, an elevated cape, and saw land 
apparently all around, mth feelings of bit- 
ter disappointment. 1 ascended the height, 
from vmose summit a splendid and un- 
looVwd for view suddenly burst upon me. 
The ocean, as if transfonned by encbaiit- 
ment, rolled its free waves beneath and 
beyond the reach of vision. To the east- 
ward, islands of various shape and size 
overspread its surface, and the northern 
land terminated in a bold and lofty cane, 
bearing nortli-east, at least forty miles 
distant, while the coast of the Continent 
trended away to the south entrance of an 
ice-skirted strait. The extensive land to 
the northward, 1 have called V ictoria Lund, 
in honour of our youthful sovereign, and 
its eastern extremity I called Cmic Felly, 
after the (iovernor of the Hon. Company. 
To the promontory where we encainiied, 
1 have attached the name of Cape Alex- 
ander, after an only brother, who would 
give bis right hand to be the sharer of my 
jimmies. The rise and fall of the tide 
theie was about tbreo feet, being the 
greatest observed by us in the Arctic seas. 

The coast here changes its character; 
the water becomes deep, and the approach 
easy, and 1 have little doubt that the 
isiaa^s contain secure harbours for ship- 
ping. Next morning, at the distance of 
eight or nine miles, we crossed another 
high eape, formed of trap rocks, in latitude 
68, 62, 18 , 6 N., the variation of the com- 
pass bdngfidE, The travelUnghad become 
mqre and more toilsome, our road now 
passing over some miles of round loose 

sown with laige bladders, aiid ^tangled 
with dumrf wfildwa^ Atour usual company 
hours wb opened a Imrge bay, studded wim 
islands, wmoh ran on five miles to the 
S. B. W., and then turned off in a bold 
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9 W«ep of rounded granite hilUi, like tkoise 
near Mdville Sound and Ca,p 
dipping to tlie fdgkt in t3ie £• S. E.^ at the 
dis&nee of thirty mfleti. The walk rotmd 
even this portion of the bay, would have 
consumed three days; the time allotted 
for outgolf^ waa already expired, and two 
or three of jny men were severely lame 
from the fati^e of their burdezvs, the 
inequalities ofthe ground, and the constant 
immersion in icy cold Water... I b^dcs 
cherished hones, that by making the best of 
our way back we might, agreeably to my 
am^gements with Mr. Dease, meet him 
bringing one of the boats, in which case, 
with an open sea before ns, we could have 
still considerably extended our discoveries 
before the commencement of winter. I 
may here remark, that we were singularly 
fortunate in the five days of our outward 
journey, tlie weather being sq moderate 
and clear, that 1 daily obtained astouomical 
observations ; whereas, l»efore our depar- 
tifre from the boats, and during onr return 
to them, we had continual storms, with 
frost and snow, rain and fogs. Close to 
onr furthest encampment appeared the site 
of three Esquimaux tents of the preceding 
year, with a little stone chimney apart. 
We passed the remains of a larger camp, 
and the remains of several human skele- 
tons near Cape Franklin, but, throughout 
the journey, we found no recent traces of 
that few and scattered people. 

The morning of the 25th of August was 
devoted to the determination of our 
positiou, and the erection of a pillar of 
stones on the most elevated part of the 
point; after which, I took possession of 
the country, witli the usual ceremony, in 
the name of the Hon. Company, and for 
the Queen of Great Britain. In the pillar 
1 deposited a brief sketch of our proceed- 
ings, for the information of whoever 
might find it. The situation is in lat 6d, 
43, 39 N., long., reduced by C. T. Smith’s 
watch, from excellent lunars at the boats, 

1 06, 3, 1 1 W., the magnetic variation being 
60, 38, 23 E. The compass grew slnggish 
and uncertain in its movements as we 
advanced eastward, and fineqnentl^had to 
be shaken before it would traverse at aU. 
Two miles to the southward ofourencamu- 
meut a rapid river of some magnituae 
discharges itself into the hay, the shores 
of whi(di seemed more broken and indented 
thou those ahmg eHbicli we had travelled 
Independent^ af Victoria Land, andtin 
archipelago . uf Irimads, I have had the 
satis&ctlon Of fiiUy exploring 100 miles 6f 
coast, and of seeinif 30 miles fririher, 
making in all, after deducting F^nkws 
half-day*s journey .already mentioned, 
about 120 miles of continental discovery. 
This is, in itself, important, yet 1 vdine it 
chiefly for having disclosed an open sea to 


the eastward, and for ifoggestiim a new 
route along the sonthern simre of Victoria^; 
Land, by which that open sea may be 
traverse^ while the main land, as was 
the' case this season, is yet environed by 
an impenetrohle bonier of ice. Whether 
th^open sea to the eaid;ward may lead to 
Ross Pillar, or to the estuary of Brack, 
Great Fish River, It is hard to con- 
jecture, though ^e trending of the ^ most 
distant land in vigw should rather seem to 
favour the latter conclusion.* 

The same evening, on< onr return, we 
met the ice at Trap Cape, driving rax>idly 
to the eastward; as we proceeded, the 
shores continued inaccessible* Several 
baifds of buck reindeer were tracked to ' 
the southward, along the hills ; two which 
we shot were in far superior condition to 
those in Bathurst Inlet, and near the 
Coppermine ; a few musk-oxen were also 
seen, and nnmerous flocks pf white geese 
(Anser Hi^sferhoreus)^ in general officered 
by large grey ones (Anser Canadiensis)^ 
were seen assembling on the marshes, 
and taking their aerial flight to more 
genial climates. At dusk, on the 29th of 
August, onr tenth day, we regained the 
boats, and found them still enclosed in the 
ice, which the north and westerly gales 
seemed to have aocumlated fh>m far a^^ 
near towards Point Turnagain. 

Thomas Simpsoh. 

Fort Confidence, Sep. 15, 1S3B 

N«{o noois. 

HAMBliES IN THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. 

BY LADY CHATTERTON. 

[Two elegant volumes of lively, spark- 
ling, and exceedingly pleasant notes, 
written during the aocomidished autlior- 
ess’ residence m Ireland last year; and 
published with the view of removing 
^ some of the pr^'udiees which render so^ 
many people afraid either to travel or re-*^ 
ride in Ireland— -to shew how'niany and 
various are the attractions that misnnder- 
stood country contains-<-^nd to fu^lrii the 
most decided proofs that a tour in some of 
the wildest districts may he keenly emoyed 
by an Englishwoman, rendered fastidious 
by ill-hemth, and frequent visits to the 
more refined and luxurious countries of 
the south of EurUpe.’^ Nothing can be* 
more arivactive the Bght, jaunty 

style In whirii these notes are penned; 
chequered as are its gashing thoughts and 
fancies by matW touching traits of the 
aflectlonatc Irisfk peasantry, and many a 
sombre sketch of their comfortless homes. 
We 8hall\ot detairthe routes^ hut take a 
%w random quotations; and, first shall 
he a journey to Mr. O’CcUnelFs romantio 
seat]— 
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^ Da^nme 

w- \ A ^niii^Rtl day.— Thia moriliiil^ all W 0 b 
atid for our j^mey to 

l>am^ $ as on this aide^ for a consider- 
distwace^ it is not approachable in a 
CMiage, we had to send ppr baggai^fe on 
Wrseba^; two tnrf-haskets slung across 
a' horse, conveyed it admirably; a bag 
ocenpied each, and a small carria^ impe- 
rial so exactlr fitted between them, that, as 
we flUerwardB learned, tlie tidiness of the 
outfit attracted ihe attention of some of 
the hunters on the mountain. The horse, 
which was ultimately destined to carry 
me, was ridden .by our servant, and the 
remainder of the party was stowed away 
in a comfortable jaunting car, which a 
^ntleman in the neighbourhood very 
obUHngly lent us. Thus we took the 
road for Waterville, eleven English miles 
foom Cahirciveen ; and had a prosperous 
jonmejr, without much to interest, the 
road being comparatively fiat ; and, though 
a fine day, yet it was not sufficiently clear 
to give V distinct outline of the moun- 
tains. 

' Waterville lies at the bottom of tbe 
extemdve bay of Batlinskelligs ; wbieb, 
peaeefiil.as it now looks, is said to be tbe 
most dangerous on this coast; and the 
hfurbour, which goes by the same name, 
fformed, 1 thiidc, by a small island, has 
been, as a guide toM us, outlawed,'’ that 
is, as he explained, declared to be un- 
safe.^’ Not a great way fh>m Waterville, 
is a fine san^ beach, c^led, 1 tliink, Ina, 
where the Cahirciveen races are held. 
The property about Waterville belongs to 


Mr. O'ComieH, but is bow In the posses- 
sion of Mr; Eutler, who has a house close 
to the little river by which Lake Currane 
is cOimeeted with the sea* On this river 
is a valuable salmon weir, wOrtb from 
three to f<hir huudred' n-year. Fish is 
very^abundnnt in Lake Cnrrauef 1 think 
theeirenmference given to it by mine host 
of tbe Sportsman’s Horn,” Mr. Quirk, at 
Waterville, wUa fifteen miles. It is very 
wild and desolate ; not a tree near it ; and 
bounded, near its eastern extremity, by 
barren and lofty mountains. There is an 
island in it, on wliieh are tbe ruins of 
some churches ; but I could hear nothing 
of the remains of a round tower, spoken 
of in the Killarney Guide. We were told 
a legend of this place, similar to those we 
had heard elsewhere, and which shews 
that it is to superstition the ruins of 
CburCfh Island ar^ chiefly indebted for 
their preservation. 

We rambled about among the scattered 
houses at Waterville, and ascended*" a 
height which overloohed the lake, and 
walked on the smooth sandy beach, whilst 
our luncheon was preparing at Mr. (^ufrh's. 
It consisted of cutlets and bacon, excellent 
bread and butter, potatoes of course, and 
whiskey ad libitum. Tbe charge, for three 
people, Was only Is. 6d. Being thus for- 
tified, I mounted my liorse, and we started 
for Barrynane; another had been pro- 
cured for xay mai^ ; the rest of the party 
proceeded on foot. 

We gradually ascended, having a fine 
view over the bay. On the mountain 
Iwfore us, numerous workmen were busily 
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employed in malcipg pew ,ifOfi 4 firom 
Waterville to Darrynane; ia ^ 
tion of thw fine worffc, gunpowder is made 
pse of to blow pp tli0 rocto?, and the 
qnent blasts resoonded Enely as we pra- 
c^eded. Fronis the jfiunmit of the pass 
there was a noble view of Darrynane Bay, 
the Isle of ScarridT, and some roolcy islets 
between it and the shore ; farther on, the 
Kenmare river, with the C«w, Btdl and 
Calf, the AlUhies mines, and, in a far 
tance, a glimpse of the ocean beyond Dnr* 
say-head. 

Hei;e we dismounted^ and scrambled np 
a hei^t in hopes of seeing the hunting 
party which we occasionally heard. We 
could, however, see nothing, of them, al- 
though the sound of horns and the cry of 
^ogs echoed amid tlie rocks : but we were 
amply compensated for the walk, by the 
additional extent of the view. It Aow 
reached far up Kenmare river, and em- 
braced a part of Bantry Bay. The ridge 
which runs into the sea, beyond Ballin- 
skelligs, lay on the right. It is called 
Coom«a-shista \ and the clifls on its western 
side, opposite Valencia, are said to be re- 
markably fine, superior in height and 
perpendicularity to any on the coast of 
Ireland ; we greatly regretted that we had 
not seen them, which we might have done 
during onr stay at Cahirciveen, had we 
been sooner aware of their magnificence. 

On our descent, we pfissed a perfect 
Pagan Altar, which we examined and 
sketched. After the great pass was ef- 
fected, we had a smaller hill to cross 
before Darrynane became visible. At last 
we reached an entrance to tlie grounds, 
and saw the old grey house, amid a grove 
of trees, near the sandy sliore of a beauti- 
fiil little bay. This apparent entrance to 
the place is not, howev^, the real one ; it 
is the approach to a public road, by which 
funerals pass to the old abbey. 

As the sun had not yet gone down, we 
went direct to the ruins of the abbey. It 
is situated in a sunny and well-protected 
nook, on a peninsula, which is, 1 believe, 
occii^ionaUy an island. The pasture of 
this peninsula is exceliePt, and our i^iide 
told us, it is intended soon to be used hs a 
deer path; “He will only,'' said our 
guide, “have to Imil^ a wall across here.; 
as on the pther thfoe sides it'is in 
by tlie sea.’* .‘The ablmy was ItmHt in a 
most retired^ ipOt^ plose to sea ; 
a part of the fOmaihS, 

within these is a lax|^ 61 the 

O'Connell fiBinRy. By the inscripBoh on 
this tomb, welealmt Ihaa Dan..O^Coni^ 
and bis we, who died In were In- 
terred here by their spn Maurice 
nell, the uncle of the ^seht possessor, 
from whom he inherits the estate ; there 


Is, also, an epitaph on Maurice O’Connell, 
which Cijcgret that I did not copy, as we 
were aRm'wards told that it was written 
by the present proprietor, at his uncle's 
request, during the old gentleman’s life 
time, whose motive was, to prevent the 
fulsome compliments which otherwise 

^arrynane-hotue is <rit^ted in a beau- 
tifhl spot, facing the south, and overlook 
ing a little bay, v^ere the waves come 
rolling upon the smooth sands! The plan* 
•‘tations near seem to thrive, well protected 
as they are from the northern blast, by a 
fine range of rocky heights. The house is 
an irre^ar pile of buUdinif, having re- 
ceived various additions at different times ; 
the interior is most comfortable, and af- 
fords the extensive accommodation which 
the hospitality of its proprietor renders 
necessary* 

The drawing-room is a spacious apart- 
ment, on each side of which^is a row of 
windows commanding beautiful views. It 
is well furnished, and adorned Uy a fine 
bust of the owner’s lovely da,ughter. The 
tables are covered with the mtest publica- 
tions, and numerous good prints, and cari- 
catures. Near this room is the library, 
full of well-chosen books. 

The walls of the dining-room are covered 
with family portraits ; and on a slab at* 
the end, opposite the fire-place, are some 
old spear and hatchet heads, of a mixed 
metal, which were dug up not far from 
Darrynane. 

The next morning 1 took a delightful 
walk before breakfast on the sand-hills, 
at whose base the house is situated, and 
whose slope, covered with fine grass, forms 
the grotmus beyond the plantation. 

Ine view over the bay is beautiful:-— 
its fine sandy beach— the rocky mountain 
which forms its western boundary— the 
magnificent sea bf eaking in heavy billows 
against it— the indented shore of DaA;|^y- 
nane — fiie islands at its entrance, and 
ocean b^nd, create a splendid landscape. 
The enjoyment of such a scene wa^ ren- 
dered perfect by the sumdiine and Wil- 
liancy of the finest day w^ have had this 
year. 

On returning, we had a de%htfal drive 
to Darrynane; altemafion of e^rcise 
certnldly ftami^ for afterwards 1 

felt so reimm^ In. imite of all the 
fiitigue I hpd undergone, 4 was able to 
accompany 4 he gentlemen in a walk to 
heights on the sea-coast, beyond the 
abbey. 

We wished to try and reach a pagan 
alts^, W^l^h wa^ described as being per- 
ihet, iahd’ riitlated in alovely spot, by the 
sea^ast; it was i«ud to be near a fine 
waterfall, which descended into the sea. 
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bhA b»cl^ by a higb pneeiixitoo^ rack, 
CQvefi^d ^ith ivy. We liad mt 

time W «o far ; bnt our disappoinmeut 
at not being able to see tbe aucieut mouu- 
meutwaa&dy atoned for, by the viear of 
a Hpteikdid sunset from the headlands of 
the bay. I never beheld such a magui- 
llcent sight, or one where the wild and 
Ihntastic shapes ofmonntauis, rocks, and 
icdands, geeined to combine mth the ocean 
nky in strange, yetbeantifhl, harmony. 
The varieties of colounng, the souh^, and, 
above all, the elevated, 3ie heavenly feel- 
ings it inspired, are quite beyond descrip- 
tion. 

• • • • » • 

As it was our last morning at ©arry- 
nane, I rose very early, and went out be- 
fore breakfast to take a sketch of the 
place. 1 also walked to the tower in the 
upper part of the m^ounds, which has been 
lately ere<^d, and saw a curious labyrinth 
of walks ih^e plantations. 

Soon after breakfast onr steeds arrived, 
and we took our departure, much pleased 
with our agreeable visit, and with all we 
had seen at Darrynane. 


ntARY OF THE RBV. JOHN WARD. 

(OuRfacete diarist appears to have been 
vicar of Stratford-npon-Avon, from the 
year 1662 to 1681, although this Diary 
extends from 1648 to 1679. The manu- 
script contained in seventeen duode- 
cimo volumes, in the original binding ; and 
they, probably, formed part of the late 
Dr. Sims’s IiUuery. They were discovered 
a short time since by Dr. Severn, in the 
library of the London Medical Soci^, 
find icre now first published by penuinsion 
of the ConneiU The contents are of very 
varied interest ; for the worthy vicar not 
only had the cure of the souls of Stratford, 
but also of their bodies, for to his reverend 
pr<Qiession he added that qf a medical 
practitioner; he, moreover, lived in habits 
of intimacy with, and in attendance on 
Shakilpeare’s immediate descendahts. 
Hence, his Diary was expected to yield a 
more circuiiistaniial detail concerning 
Shakapeare’s life than any hitherto pub- 
lished : Imt^ this hepe is not fulfilled ; it 
contains one solitary page ; thou^, it 
must he admitted that a Sagle pCn^aph 
of the confessedly scanty recoras of Mr. 
Ward is nmre genuine, iimiprtant, and 
exact, than the crude coniedurei . and 
vague euppositious of a host of unties, 
antiquaries, and biographers. In the ab- 
9^^ of aU ddcvfmentt of a date so near 
'iiusm Ihe 

revCiflCnd yicar off 8|j;f^pl^-Upon-^^ 

, ; ,hls Diary uuist be a deemed the most 
ye^l, pnhUshed, as it is 


the only record extant of^ the income en- 
joyed by the poet while living, and of the 
illnesB which terminated his exiaience.” 
The ‘‘ Diary” is edited by Dr. Severn, 
who has prefixed a biographical sketch of 
Mr. Ward, whence, we learn tliat he was 
of good fjforthapip^ family, and that his 
felher fought fer the Royalists, on Naseby 
Fi^d. It is curious to observe, that even 
so late as ip the seventeenth century in 
England, it was common to blend the two 
professions of religion and medicine ; and 
Ward was an example. He took his de- 
gree of M.A. at Oxtbrdy and. fberc asso- 
ciated with the resident medical practi- 
tioners: he lodged with “one Stephen 
Toone,” from whom he learned tlie various 
processes of pharmacy, and he received 
instruction in ftm plants of the materia 
medica from Bobai^ then keeper of the 
ph>^ic-giirden, at Oxford. Ward next 
came to London, and lodged at the Bell in 
Aldersgate street, “to be . near Barber 
Chimrgeons’ Hall,” in Monkwell-street, 
at that time tile only place in London 
where public anatomical lectures were 
delivered. Mr. Ward, while in London, 
associated much with ajwthecarics and 
chemists, and he has minutely recorded 
their processes of preparing medicines. 
“ From February, 166^, ml 1662, the period 
of his settliiy; at Stralibrd-npon-Avon, be 
emplo3red hfe time in collecting Informa- 
tion which might serve to render him qua- 
lified to practise medicine when he had 
obtained a living in the country ; a com- 
bination of the two professions in one 
individnal being at that erra not unusual ; 
the bishop of the diocese possessing tbe 
power of granting to the clergy licenses 
to practise medicine, as well as to evan- 
geusse their fioCks.” IJpon his appointment 
to the vicarage of Stratford, he immedi- 
ately engaged in medical practice, though 
he still continued a student of tbe cloKNicii] 
literature. “His memoranda present a 
more lively, interesting, and exact picture 
of the state of medical practice, and the 
method of performing surgical o])erations, 
than can be collected from works printed 
at the time.” They are, of course, tinged 
with the superstitious errors of the age, 
and its peculiar conceits ; bnt they must 
be acceptable to the “ curious reader.” 
Other portions of the Diary consist of 
anecdotes, facetiss, witii miscellaneous 
notes on theological, historical, and phi- 
losophical subjects, rich in quaint conceit, 
and abounding in good sense, characteristic 
traits, and knowl^e of the writer’s times. 
Dr. j^vem has^^aced the Diary by a 
few pages on fihaksj^are— his Name, 
Youth, Property, Icwt lUness, and Death ; 
his Marriage Lichee Bond, and his Friends. 
We pass over, all fibese to come to the 
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Diary itself, und eanuaence om fex;tt®ct8 
with that whidi relates to 

Shakspeare had but iwp daughters, oiie 
whereof Mr. Hall, the ph^itian, ihaniled, 
and by her had one dai^nter married, to 
wit, the Lady Bernard of Abbingdon; 

1 have heard that Mr. Shakspearh was 
a natural wit, without any art at all ; hee 
firetlhented Bie plays all hi» younger time, 
hut in his elder days lived at Stratford, 
and siippiied the stage with two plays 
every year, and for itt had an allowance 
MO la:^e, that hee spent att the rate of 
<£1,000 a-year, as I have heard. 

Shakspeare, Drayton^ and Ben Jenson, 
liad a merie meeting, and fit seems drank 
too hard, for Shakspeare died of a feavonr 
jthere contracted. 

A letter to my brother, to see Mrs. 
Queeny,* to send for Tom Smith for* the 
acknowledgment. 

Miscellanea. 

Dr. Conyers dissected a person not long 
since, that died for love in London ; and 
they found (at least as they fancied) the 
impression of a face made npon his heart. 

When Sir Thomas More was prisoner 
in the Tower, they took from him all his 
lH)okM ; wherenppon hee shutt up his win- 
dows, and being asktwhy, he answered. 

It was time to shut up shop when all 
the ware is gone.” 

One used to call washing days execution 
days, in regard they were so troublesome. 

One querying another, whether a thou- 
sand angels miaht stand upon the point of 
a needle, another replied, ^That yma a 
needles point,” 

In the reign of Queen Marie, one Walter 
liippon maws a coach fbr*tiie Earl of Rut- 
land, which was the first that ever was 
made in England. 

One said wittily of wool!, itt must needs 
bee warme, consi^ng all of double letters. 

In anneieut historie, if wee will have 
anything of troth, wee must have somethiim 
of falsehood ; itt is as impossible to find 
autiquitie without fidiles, as an old face 
without wrinkles. > • 

ldO,(K)0 houses in London before the 
fire. About 15, 0(H) or 10,000 dy yeeriy in 
London when no pla^, whidi is thrice 
more than in Amsterdan. The exdse in 
.London comes to about 12,000 pound 
ay eer, about a fourih part of the ex<^e 
of England. London stands on 4fi0 acres 
of ground. Lost in books 15Q,000 li. a«t 
the fire of London. London bridge is 800 
foot long, 60 foot liigh,«aud 30 broad ; itt 
hath a drawbridg in, the middle, 20 
foot between eacn argh* 

* Pnotobly -Shsicspsare’ft dSu|hter Judith^ wKo 
lived ta be sbveaty-eeW yvsts sf sge. 


The Egyptians kept their wives at home 
by aUowingtheih no shoes. 

Btenmhold was of the hedchamher to 
Henry the 8th. I have heard that 
Homtjns was a fidler at Witny. Cleveland 
ma^'an epitaph uppon John Hopkins ; itt 
was thus 

Here lies John Hf^kins, here I say, 

Lo, here hee lyes lor ever and for aye. 

Old Bryan, of Woodstock, a taylor by 
profession, and a fidler by present practice, 
of age 00, yet very R^eiy, and- wifi travail 
.well. 

Geoige Green, of Woodstock, 00 yeers 
of age, that will mowe and doe a good 
day’s work still. 

Cripps, of Woodstock, 00 veers of age, 
that works all the year as other men doe, 
hath as much wages; hee is wondrous 
vivacious, and the two last very hard 
laborers all their time. 

Thomas Cock, alias Hawkins, 112 years 
of age, when hee died. Wotdstock men 
frequently long lived. 

Goody Jones, of Woodstock, sand old 
Bryan, two such old people as itt Is tliought 
England does not afibril, nor two such 
travailors of their age. 

One living in auonsc supposd to be 
haunted, and payiuff a dear rent for itt, 
was askt how hee durst live there? He 
said, ‘^Two saints in heaven vext him* 
more than all the divels in hell,” meaning 
St. Michael and the Virgin Mary, their 
festivals being the time when hee usually 
paid ^s rent. 

1 was at Rayston’s shop in Ivie Lane, 
Fehr. the 8, 1661. Hee printed the Mar- 
lis of Winchester's conference with the 
ing : hee printed most of the Royalists' 
works, as Hamond's, Taylor's pieces, and 
others* 

Old Sampson, the chymist, told mee that 
hee made the aqua fortis with which Sir 
Walter Rawleigh did pirecipitate g<dd tp 
inrich an oar, which he presented to King 
James, profiering to bring the same from 
beyond sea, hat could not perform his 
promise. , , • 

Wee have utterly lost what was the 
thing which preserved beer so long, before 
hops were found out |m England. 

This life is begmme in n crye, ana ended 
in a groane. 

Smne says too riiarply of phydtians, 
that the sxm sees their praerice, and the 
earth hides frieir faults. 

Some men have a jrimrter to say any- 
ihii^ and prove nothing. 

If there bOe puythifig in the world that 
excels, it is man ; if^anything in man, it 
is reason I Mf anvthmg in reason, it is 
religion. r 

One said, we must praise God on a ten- 
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AjbnimM ixMitnmieilt ; ISf % dbs^vvVt^ 
the Tea poxninaudiaeiits. 

Th<lH» , eaatttH^« where the avnae Is 
hotle^.a^ imually fullest el aexpents and 
AQjiihus aaimf^sl so ingratitude i« most 
found there, where merdee are most almn- 
dantly ^owed. 

An onnce of mirth with the same dl^ee 
of grace, will serve God more, and more 
acceptably, than a ponnil of sorrow. 

Thereis not the word bridg in all Scrip- 
ture, whence ohservec, that the riTOfs of 
Palestine eltlver soc shallow, that 
they were', passable by . fords, or else so 
deep, as only to bee ferried over. 

Joiiilders and .writers, for the most part, 
spend their monie and time in the pnr- 
chase of reproof from envions contempo- 
raries, or self-conceited posteritie. 

Warre is an appeal to heaven, when 
jnstice cannot bee had on earth. 

Iff there bee any true happines in know- 
ledg, itt is 4^rtamly in knowlcdg of the 
true happines* 

Active men, like millstones, iff Uiey have 
no other grist to grind, grind themselves, 
and sett w to one another. 

A tesolutloii is a free custody, bnt avow 
is a kind cd prison, which restraind nature 
hath the more desire to break. 

God is the snnne ; onr consciences are 
^the snnne-dials by which wee must sett the 
‘clock of onr conversation ; our tongue 
must strike nothing but what our con- 
science dictates^ 

Wee poor maa.steal into onr graves with 
no greater noise than can bee madt by a 


If a man have a round*forehea^ hee is 
subject to tbUie and %htnes. lx a man 
have a sharp chin that stands fonUrard, and 
a little ibrenead, he ts brutish and stnpid, 
tike a hoggC, whose image hee bears. 

A man in Oxon cured of madnes by 
throwing him into water, and allmost 
drowning him, who yet was so melancholy 
mad as a little.bOfore to attempt to drowne 
himself; the main is now alive and very 
well; inquire his name* 

Wheresoever the word ‘’^braSse” is found 
in Scripture, itt shdnld bee' translated, 
copper,” fhr brasse is an artificial thing 
made of calaminar stone and copper. 

The people of Ei^land double in every 
200 yeers, and quadruple in every 400. 

Persons that have fnll and goggling eyes 
seldome see farre or long, as Mr. Quiny, 
Mr. Bishop; on the contrary, eyes that 
are like pigg«, and inward plact, see fhrre. 

ifatts invented since the reigne of Qneen 
Elizabeth. Round knitt capps were the 
anneient mode before baits came npp, and 
a capper of Bewdley then was a very good 
trade. 

In King Richard the 2d's time, gunnes 
were first found out by an Almaine. 

nnioticufe. 

' NICHOLAS NMiKI^T, NO. XIV. 

[The present Number has a few gems of 
reflection, such as are rarely seen in any 
contemporary writer: ihey are home truths, 
thrust at some of those weak points which, 
more or less, chequer every grade of so- 


nobody takes notice of the glowworm that 
creeps out of the hedg bottom ; no comett 
or fveodigie tolls us the bell, of onr de- 
parture. 

The good name of a man is like a Venice 
glasse, which one dropp of poison will 
break ; or like a sheet of fair paper, which 
one dtopp of ink will defile. 

Some men have sluices in their con- 
seienoes, which they canne open or shut at 
pleasqre* 

The pangs of death are often leas than 
thatof the toothiwih. . 

f Carnall jpy is jliort, butt like the crack- 
ling of thoma under the pot. 

^intuall joy is like the fire on the altar, 
itt hath ever something to feed upjpou. 

The old world was so 'soild . with sinne, 
that, if t may so speak, God plpfised 
to liQr itt a soaking. • ^ 

Bm/are someGmes drowned in l^eir 
otindte honie, ao is aome men's logiek in 

|Sp«t) or ^ Ml di^ once 
w ^ presermtimi ofthis 


as almost to seduce some persons into 
honesty.] 

Selfishness in LQve*—\n selfishness a ne- 
cessary ingredient in, the composition of 
that passion called love, or does it deserve 
all the fine things which poets, in the ex- 
ercise of their undoubted vocation, have 
said of it ? There arc, np doubt, antbenti- 
cated instances of gentlemen having given 
iro ladies and ladies having given np gen- 
tfemen to meritorious rivals, under circnm- 
stances of great high-min^dness : but is 
it qtnte established that the majority of 
such ladies and gentlemen have not made 
a virtue of necessity, and nobly resigned 
what was beyond their reach : as a private 
soldier might register a vow never to ac- 
cept thp order of the Garter, or a poor 
curate of gi^t piety and learning, but of 
no fmnily»-sa!ye n very, large family of 

dhil^u— mh^t renouuK^, a hiidmprio ? 

TVtne'# Facirs.----Notwit^i^^ lhat 
heih been said and sunig to the contrary, 
there is no wuU^^i^ed case of morning 
haviim eith^ defeirred or hastened Its ap- 
proUm by term df an hour or so for the 
meri* gratifidMibn of a splenetic feeling 
against some unoffending lover : the sun 
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having, in the ^^schaig^ of his pnblio^tv^ 
a8 the books of precedent vepoirt, invar^bly 
risen according to the alin«knac^ and 
withottt sufifering himself to be swayed by 
any private considerations^ 

The fVidm andker DauMhtef*^^^ My dear 
mamma,” said Kafe, stealing her arm round 
her mother^s neck, « why do you say what 
I know you cannot seriously mean or 
think, or why be angry with me for being 
happy and content? You and Kichcdas 
are left to me, we are together once again, 
and what re^rd can I have for a few 
trifling things pf which we never feel the 
want ? When J have seen all the misery 
and tfesolation that death can bring, and 
known the lonesome feeling of being soli- 
tary and alone in crowds, and all the agony 
of separation in grief and poverty when we 
most needed comfort and support from 
•each other, can you wonder that I look 
upon Hiis as a place of such delicious fluiet 
and rest, that with you beside me I have 
nothing to wish for or regret.? There was 
a time, and not long since, when all the 
comforts of our old home did come back 
upon me, I own, very often — oftener than 
you would think pexhkps— but 1 aflected 
to care nothing for them, in the hope that 
you would so be brought to regret them 
less. 1 was not insensible, indeed. I 
might have felt happier if 1 had been. 
Dear mamma,” said Kate, in great agita- 
tion, I know no difference between this 
home and that in which' we were all. so 
happy for so many years, except that the 
kindest and gentlest heart that ever ached 
on earth has passed in peace to heaven.” 

iConHoR 

TUB ROYAL ACADEMY. 

“ The Exhibition” — ^the seventy-first— 
was opened to the public on Monday the 6th 
inst. ; her Majesty having visited me same 
on the previous mday. Taken as a whole, 
the collection is honourable to British art, 
and must be alike gratifying tp patrons 
and the public. We shall enumerate as 
many of its geihs as the crowded state of 
the rooms allowed us to inspect *The 
opera-house has its ermh^-room; hut, at 

the Exhibition,” every apartment mi^t, 
with propriety, have been so denominated. 

The Portraits, as usual, are more nu-^ 
merous than the hiBt 01 icl^ subjects: for, 
as in Kueller’s time, it is more profltkhlp 
to paint the living than the dead. Th^ 
President has five portraits ; and the Aca- 
demicians, Phillips, seven-<^Briggs, ekhi» 
and Pickersgill, a like itnmber. Au are 
admira^ painted, and certainly idmvt ad- 
vances in the character pfthjis Inanch of art 
The prinmpal Pietnres are 


striking; as. Ms of Seringetpaskim^ 
by ^ir Pavid WiUde, introdneing a fine 
whoWlength portrait of fiir David Baird. 
The bid balUkd of Roftfa Bwwf aprf King 
Hichemi has furnished Macltse’s best paint- 
ing, 'the colouring of which Is admirable. 
Charles Landseer has a grand picture ftom 
Hume’s Hietmf ef me execution 

of which denotes the painter to have ad- 
vanced in U»ls class of art Phillips, R. A., 
has beautifblly painted, ftom IVaverteg^ 
flora Mac Ivor receiving ihp letter from 
he)!^ brother Fergus on the morning of his 
’ execution at Carlisle. And, Hart, H^A., 
has a touching picture of the Execution of 
Lady Jane Grey. ♦ 

Edwin Landseer exhibits no less than 
seven first-class paintings ; the most at- 
tractive of which will, probably, be Fan 
Awhurg in the Idon^s Den, on me stage of 
Drury Lane Theatre, with the Court as 
spectators; painted expressly for her 
Majesfy.” The same artigt’% portraits of 
beautiml children, pet dogs, and sportive 
deer, are delightfrtlly animated. ^ 

In classic story, Etty, R.A., comes forth 
in brilliant colouring with an Sntfymitm, 
and t/ie Hope ^ Preeerpine; richly imbued 
with the enect the old masters. 
Turner, R.A.t has five pictures mostfy of 
this class, and glowing mth poetical effect. 
He has also a very inteiresting painting of^ 
the %htiiig Temeraire tugged to her last 
birth, to be broken up in 1 636. Among the 
classic landscapes are three exquisite views 
in Italy, palnM by Collins, R.A*, daring 
his recent sojourn there ; and a charming 
picture of the Bay of Naphe, by Uwxns, 

Here we halt ior the present ; but shall 
return to this pleasing collection. 

We notice, with regret, the death of 
Mr. Thomas Ha;i^es Bayly, the author of 
several popular songs, prose tales, gnd 
sketches. Mr. Bayly died at Cheltenham, 
on the 22nd ult. 

Jf. A Paris books^ler has, it 

is said, bought the cObtihuatiou of his 
History of the Ftenph Revolution tb 
Empire and Restoration, for the sum of 
200,000f.— # 

m tjke Sun.— Three clusters of spots 
we now traversing tlie left side of the face 
of the sun two of which are particularly 
large, the npblpl in eaph spot being vividly 
distinct, whole may oe seen with any 

kind of pbehet-telbscbpe, or jmy-glass, the 
eye being protected with a i^fece of blarit- 
ened e^s.— 

HKHomd ESucatim on the Principles of 
the Sstahlished Chufeh. — There have been 
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08 Bchooh estahlblied on 

tho priitehyiM of tbe Notional Society, of- 
fomxi^eancation to ^dy^OilOcliU The 
reimlis of the Queen^n letter have far ex- 
ceeded those of the King's Mer, in 1893 ; 
inaeonueh as Inr 10,200 parochial retiiEnis, the 
receipts aSaiAg therefronriiave amounted 
to ^24, 800, 

Emigmtim nndei: the^ auspices of Go- 
vernment, appears to have slackened very 
considerably ^Wing last year; the' total 
nnmber of persons emiktating from Liver- 
pool in 1837) being £^,045 ; whereas, in 
1838, the nnmber did not exceed 13,411. 

Sof£thwark*’-^yiT, R. Lindsay, F-S*Aj, in 
the third edition.of a tract on the “ Ety- 
mology of Southwark, '' enumerates n« less 
than ninety-seven different anthorities on 
the name of this ancient suburb ; which he 
considers to have been bl very flourishing 
station, and an extensive cemetery, during 
the dornink)]^ of the Romans ip this island. 

The Pickwick Papm.— Mr. Dayy, who 
accompanied Colonel Chesney up the Eu- 
phrates, has recently been in tlie service of 
Mahomet AH Pacha, Pickwick happening 
to reach Davy while he. was at Damascus, 
he read a part of it ibf the Pacha, who was 
so delighted with it, lh^t Davy was, on one 
occasion, summoned & him in the middle 
<i[>f the night, to finish the reading of some 
part in ^ieb they had been interrupted. 
Mr. Davy read, in; Egypt, upon another 
occasion, some from these lutri- 

vallcd papers, to khHnd EngUshman, who 
was in such ecstasy with what he heard, 
that he exclaimed he was almost thankful 
he could not see he was In a foreign coun- 
try, for that, while he listened, he felt 
completely as though he W€*re ^ain in 
England.— -Xmfy CheUtertim, (This is po- 
pularity.) 


we scarce^ bdieve our eyes when we first 
saw the Q^^n of Denmark turn out from 
a tailor’s, where she and her roynd hus- 
band lodged, and in a vile earthen jng 
fetch a halfpennyworth of small beer,-^ 
MiUer^c Rural diarming book. 

Rugar . — During the short period that 
the Empress Josephine enjoyed the title 
of with to the most capricious of men, the 
sngar-cane was grown upon a pretty ex- 
tensive scale in the royal gardens at Paris ; 
and from the produce of the canes so cul- 
tivated, a small sugar-loaf was made aud 
presented to the Empress, who, it is well 
known, was a most enthusiastic promoter 
of horticulture and botany. On the late 
revival of the beet su|tar manufacture in 
France, a p3nramid or^thc novel produce 
was placed befote Charles K. at a grand 
entertainment at the Tuilerics. 

So^th Polar Voyage. — The two boom- 
ships, Terra and ffee/a, which are fitting 
out at Chatham, fi>r Captain .Tames Ross’ 
scientific expedition to the South, will not 
be ready for the voyage till August. 

Waterloo Bridge. — Few persons know 
that, taking one year with another, the 
average nnmber ofsnieides committed from 
this place is about thirty. — fWe extract 
this statement from a paper on theThames 
aud its Tributaries,” in Be alley's JMiecellany; 
the writer of which is, however, in error 
when he describes Lambeth Palace to have 
been ^Hhe residence of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ever since the Norman Con- 

? iiest. ” The fact (according to Lysons,) 
lubert Walter, in 1138, was the first arch- 
bishop resident at Lambeth ; though many 
of the nets of the melarapolitan were per- 
formed at Lambeth, in the chapel of the 
church of Rochester, long before the ex- 
change with the archbishop took place,” 
in 1183.] 


“ Do yon call yunrself a gentleman f ” 
said an Oxford bargeman te a Christ- 
chinch man, who, from the opposite side 
of the Charwell, had beaten him to astand- 
stiU, in slang. I do,” replied the gowns- 
man. * ” Then I’m hlowed if I arn’t a 
exclaimed Gte other, walking away 
in despair.'— Review. 


StrolUng Players. — Oh ! those were glo- 
rious ^days— we saw and we believed. 
Alas ! we had never then witnessed If am- 
let puttie apatch on his own coat, or seen 
®ie fair Ophelia stitch a pair of thrice- 
dimmed silk fret to worsted leggings ; we 
kiteW not then that those pprely white pet- 
thM>atar, whi(& . shewed the rich pink he- 
ItHe same material as 
old oobhE^’s t^fido w*i!nriiains, and cost 


, ’tet ]b!iVP-peni» I'te belifeved that 



The highest mountains in Ireland^ as 
ascertained by the Ordnance Survey, now 
in progress, are Gurrance I’ual (Kerry), 
3,404 feet; Brandon (ditto), 3.120; Li]g- 
naquilla (Wicklow), 3,039; Gaultymore 
(Tipperary), 3,008. 

Carving, — It is peculiar to tiie people of 
New^Eugland, that they are seldom found 
without a poeket-knifr, which they use 
with dexterity; and boys at school are 
frequently seen whittling^ or cutting wood 
into some shape, for a windmill or other 
toy. It is a universal trait ; and it is said 
teat a gentleman in Havanna who invited 
large eoi^any to dine, gave each man 
from New England a chingfr to out^ that 
they might not carve his finmiture. 

— 

hOKPaNr PaNhhed te 0EOR6B BERREIl, 
HcOml) fitmet, fitrend* Piinied by Wsttbusao 
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LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 



THE CITY OF LONDON LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 
ALDEllSGATE STREET. 

(new front.) 


Notwithatandino this new fafade in 
mi a narrow strip, \ip the ffap 

hat used to be between the honscs adjoin- 
it,” the design of this improvement is 
)len.sing, and presents a successful speci- 
nen of oruameutal street arcliitecture, 
vhich is worthy of illustration. In several 
>aTts of the metropolis, old houses have 
atcly been taken dawn, and handsome^” 
routed ones substituted for them; and, 
ilthough this mode of embellishment he 
)ut piecemeal, or effected by instalments, 
t will afford us mych pleaj4ure to notice 
ts progres.s, so long it is characterized 


by good taste, as in the instance now 
before us. 

The City of London Institution origi- 
nated in the spring of 1825, with “ some 
gentlemen, principals in, or connected 
with, many of the first mercantile and 
banking-houses in the city, who conceived 
the design of forming a Society to aid in 
the diffusion of useful knowledge among 
persons engaged in commercial and pro- 
iCHsioual pursuits, and to increase* the 
facilities of acfmiring intellectual iiiiprove- 
meiit at a small indtvidnal expense. And 
the enconrageinanf. given to the under- 
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takii^ has fttlly »Uewn that the desire for 
inrprovesnexit was not over estimated.^* 

The Society, with the exception of a very 
sliort; period at its formation, has always 
been loeated on its present site. From us 
progressive increase in n^bers ahd iin- 
portanoe, it has been found reqnisite to 
extend the aceommodations ; which hds 
lately been df>ne by rebuilding the pre- 
mises, at a cost of .£5,1)00. True it Is that 
they possess bnt narrow, street frontage, 
indeed, a mere entranoec still, its orna* 
mental adaptation may tutmish a useful 
hint to ar^iteets, ^ho have produced 
much leas pleasing e^t with more exten- 
sive resources. 

The Institution at present consists of 
• between eleven and twelve hundr^ mefo- 
bers or subscribers; for whom are provided 
a Li^ary for reference and circulation ; 
Reading, Class, and Conversation Rooms ; 
Classes for attaining a knowledge of Lan- 
guage and the J^iences ; Discussion upon 
all suljects, except Theology; Lectures on 
Literature, Science, and Art; and a Mu- 
seum of natural and artificial Cnriosities. 
The Library already contains upwards of 
7,000 yolnmes^ and is daily increasing. 
Subscribers are privileged to introduce 
ladies to the Leotmes, or they are admitted 
by subscription; The subjects of the 
t^s are of the useful and attractive class: 
for example, in tlie syllabus of the pre- 
sent <3[uarterare three Historical Lectures, 


Youth, take thy latest took , 

Upon the glodes of yon itleiit sky; 

There !s a tfiue when It, like theo, must dlo 
Until the Spirit whom our race adore 
Coniinaiid8{*-^when thou and It shall wako 
To lUh Ihr evefmo»1 C. 

NOTES ON THE FOREST OF DEAN. 

Dxxa, Eoitob,— The following rough 
notes from my sketch-book, relating to a 
district which, .until recently, has been 
almost a are much at your 

service. , Vtvyax. 

Gloucestershire, Mayday. 

Deeam^rng' -Every one has he^rd 

of the very pleasing custom, almost pecu- 
liar to Wales, of plantfng graves with 
flowers and shrubs. At the secluded \H1- 
lages of St. Briavels and Newland, in the 
Forest of Dean, we have observed a modi- 
fication of this custom* On Falm Sunday 
all urhtfhave relatives buried in the church- 
yards of these pturishes, assemble and strew 
the graves with flowers ; they also fonn 
vrreaths, and adorn the tombstones. Per- 
sons frequently come from a distance of 
twenty miles or more to render this tribute 
of TPsi>ect to their departed friends. In 
the spring of 1836, in consequence of the 
lateness of the season, daflbdils were al- 
ttiost the only flowers used, and the church- 
yard of St. Briavels was thickly strewed 
with them. 


Prociamatim Cws^ewi.— The ceremony of 
by Dr. Vaughan, on the Ancient Empire proclaiming the accession of the sovereign 
of Persi^ as illustrated by the Ruins of to the throne is observed at Coleford, in the 
Pempolis ; and on the History and Anti- Forest of Dean, with more ** pomp and 


qnities of the Arabs in Spain. We find 
* enumerated, also, a Lecture by^ Mr. W. 
Pease, on Practical Geometry ; and four 
Lectures, by Mr. J. Clark, on this Metals, 


SONG OF THE MAID OF THE LAST 
LOVE. 

It i« the custom amongst the American Indians, 
when acrictim is destined for the stake, to send a 
young girl to sing his dime the night before exe- 
cution. who is called by them “ Tlie Maid of the last 
V>r6r~^Ck»tembrUt7id. 

Youth, take thy latest look 
Upon’ the string ctf mat glorious sun, 
wke his thy brief and early course is run ; 

Yet, unlike his, thy ymmg career is o'er; 

He will rise again, hut thou 
Nevc¥, oh, never more I 

_ Youth, thy Utfst look - 

Upon that^flownr, its lovely blossoms closing, 

Ltko ;ihed, Ja still, unbroken sleep reposing; 

Yet, unlwe thee, *twlh wake agaih, and pwr 
Its ftignwice on the world ; but thou 
, Ugyer more l 

^ fobk ' 

o'er 

' ':lfever,bh^'tHt«er xuWei’ ™ ^ 


circnmMtance" than is usual in country 
places. At the proclamation of Queen 
Victoria, in accor&nce with ancient usage, 
a gaudy representation of the crown and 
Bible was carried defore the deputy-sheriff 
with a profitsiott of fl^n. After parading 
the town, the principal inhabitants as- 
cended a flight of «tc^ on the outside of 
the ancient market-house, for the purpose 
of distributing a sort of “ largesse" to the 
assembled multitude below. The pro- 
clamathm being read, a large number of 
|)uns were thrown amongst the people; 
and before the scramble thuv occasioned 
was flnifdied,'a quantity of halfpence, which 
had been heated^ Were also showered down. 
A very ludicrous scene followed : the majo- 
rity were not aware that the halfpence 
were hot— we must leave the reader to 
imagine the rest. This practice is of very 
considerable antiquity. 

The people of this retired district pre- 
serve many curious cuatomis, and much of 
their primitive character. There are very 
few . parts of Englalhd— perhaps none — 
where railroads and spinning jennies have 
produced so id%ht ^«eilect as amongst 
the foresters." ^ ^ 
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Iron Minei^^The working of exhauiitcd 
iron mines in the vicinity of Coleford, are 
exceedingly remarkable and extensive. 
Adventurous persons have gone three or 
four miles through the tortuous windin|fs 
of these vast excavations^ which remain m 
the same state of preservation as if the 
miners had just left their work. I'heir tech- 
nical name is scowles. A local writer ob- 
serves ; “ In some of these spaces there is 
ore still adhering to the sides ; and from 
tliis, it is presumed, that the whole of this 
immense space must have been filled with 
iron ore. To have penetrated deeper than 
tlfey did in former times, was m those 
days, no doubt, impracticable, owing to 
the water on the base of the liills ; machi- 
nery not being then in use, nor the method 
of draining the hUls by a deeper level, car- 
rying up the adit: they were, therefore, 
compelled to leave all below the bas^ entire, 
either not knowing how to get at the ore, 
or j)Tobably in ignorance whether any more 
remained under it ; and it is only lately, 
by the ])erseverauce of miners iii pursuing 
a deep adit, that the inexhaustible quan- 
tity of iron attainable in the Tnisbeach 
mining projierty has been developed.” 

The origin of these mines has naturally 
given rise to much conjecture. Some have 
attributed them to the Phcenicians, but they 
were undoubtedly worked by the Romans. 

The writer we have already quoted, is 
of opinion that they were worked by the 
liritoiis. “ Finding that iron ore could be 
obtained, with much fitciUty, from the out- 
croppings on the summit of the hills, it is 
evident they entered the veins wherever 
they could find them, their works being 
easily traced upon the tops of the towering 
liills, and the immeUfSe chasms below the 
mine frain. Their inclined planes on the 
deep discover that their works must have 
been beyond conception large; for, in 
these mine fraius, they have taken out 
every ton of ore they could get at, pursu- 
ing the vein as low as possible without 
lieittg drowned. These workings are only 
discernible from the excavations whicHu 
still remain, shewing how deep they w’Ciit. 
The number of years they must ha^e been 
at work is incalculable, whilst it is won- 
derful to behold the spaces that have 
lately been discovered, all of which must 
liave contained iron ore. The number of 
the furnaces must also have been very 
great. In Cromwell’s time there were 
said to be thirty-six air furnaces working 
with charcoal, the slags of which are to 
be found in various parts; but how many 
years previous to this* these mines were 
working cannot be ascertained; t]ie ca- 
verns, however, maji ^ traced from the 
summits into the deep of the hills, entirely 
round the Forest of Dean Soon after 


tlie Norman conquest, this forest became 
the property of the crown, and the mines 
were worked by the free miners on tlieir 
own adventores, subject to the right of the 
crown to n certain portion of the prodnee. 
According to the custom of the mine laws 
formerly established in the forest, persons 
l>orn wi^in the hundred of St. Briavels, 
of free parents, lifter working one year 
and a day, became ‘ free miners ; ’ whilst 
persons not fret, were cailed * foreigners,’ 
and had to serve seven years’ apprentice- 
ship to entitle them to act as free miners.” 
I'hity ore, however, always designated 
“foreigners.” 

A great change has recently been effected 
ia the laws of the forest, by on Act of Par- 
liament; and 'three Commissioners, who 
are now actively engaged, have been ap- 
pointed to carry its provisions into efiect. 
The district now swarms with “ foreigners.” 

It is (lifiTicult to conceive auylliiiig wore 
impressive than a visit io the gloomy • 
recesses and narrow workings of the de- 
serted iron mines, especially if they lie 
entered at night. A stranger would inevi- 
tably he lost ; and even those acquainted 
with their sinuosities sometimes l>ecome 1k*- 
wildered. Parties are occasionally formed 
to explore them, and every one should be 
equipped in a mining dress, and carry 
canwes in clay “candlesticks.” We have 
heard of one or two narrow escapes. On 
one occasion, a gentleman, well acquainted 
with the mines, who was witii a party, 
accidentally lingered behind, and suddenty 
lost his friends. From some cause he was 
not missed until tliey assembled at dinner. * 
A search was immediately made, and, 
after going for two or three miles under- 
ground, he was discovered quietly sitting 
still : it appeared that he had possessed 
presimce of mind not to stir from the spot 
where he first .lost his way. If he had 
done so. in all probability he must have 
perished. The irregularity of ^ground 
Ijrroduced by these excavations of the old 
time, adds to the picturesque character of 
the forest; the hold masses of lime-stone 
are adorned with the holly and the yen', 
and many wild plants and cdiruhs. 

The mineral treasures of Dean Forest, 
which have, uniil very ' recently, been 
greatly and strangely neglected, are now 
becoming fully developed; extensive iron- 
works have been constructed witlun the 
last two or three years, and there is quite 
a “ rage ” for colliery speculations. The 
resconrees of the district are very exten- 
sive. One great obstacle to improvement, 
the want of gqod roads, is now likely to 
be remedied ; as, un^gr an Act of Parlia- 
ment brought forward by Government last 
yegr, new roads afe in progress of forma- 
tion. From the irregular and lofty nature ' . 
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their rcvoK on nome oflcaaioiw, <its- 
pntes ariso fcr the maintenance of the 
post of honour ; a drcuiustance i^ich 
occitiTed ixi 183^5 when a senous onray 
cn?med. 

mwfu 0/ tut* im^tr w vcrai, Wc timj possiM^, at a future 
jio^staadim jdmfed in Oie reign nify, return to tbn wetmesque dimet, 
of Charles the 8ecoml; the district in a which w almost completely encirciea D} 

the rivers Wye and Severn. 


of this iit a. work of oonaidcra- 

hie 

^.hj^.ticre hut, f^ trees of gra^ hi 
ike i^i^4iteiiieudous havoc having hecn 
(Hjinj^fted^amongat tlie timber during the 
Most of the large trees. 


of.^, — - 

most valuable and ojCtcnsivc lairseiy mr 
navv timl>ei’, and the oak is, we l>oficre, 
karde^ and more duruhl<^ thaii any other 
iiii tlxe kingdom. The patriarch of the 
district is the “Ncwlaiid Oak,” certainly 
one of the most rcrtiarkable trees in the 
country, which stG^nds in a field near the 
heuutitul and almost nni^iue village of 
Newland, already mentioned. The grirth 
of this aged monarch of the leafy world, 
of which there is an engraving in Mr. Du- 
carel’s ♦-‘De Wyrhale,” is forty-one feet. 
In Newland churchyard, (the church is a 
magnificent c^ce,) arc some rather sin- 
gular tomhs. One of these re^iresents “■a 
man on his back, having a lion 

under nis ma head for a pillow, and a 
hound at hi» feet.’’ The tomb bears the 
. following Inscription : 

“.ilerclyeth Jexikin Wyroel, chief forester in fee, 

. A braver fpllow. never was, nor ever will there he.” 

Bennett, in his History of Tewkesbury, 
«aya : “ Dean Forest was formerly so thick 
mtU trees, so. very dark and terrible in its 
shades and various crossways, that it ren- 
dered the iuhabitants barbarous, and em- 
boldened them to commit many outrages. 
For in the reign of Henry VI., they so 
infested the banks of tlie Severn with 
their robberies, that there was an Act of 
Parlimpent passed to restrain them. A 
petition w-os sent from the hailiif and bur- 
gesses and commonalty of the boixAigh 
of 7’ewkesbUTy, to Henry VI., stating tlmt 
tiie inhabitants had lieen accustomed to 
ship idl manner of merchandise down the 
Severn to Bristol, and complaining of the 
disoi^erly conduct of the inhabitants of 
Dean Forest, who, it was said, ‘come 
yrith great riot and. strength in manner 


SKETCHES OF EVENING PARTIES, 

iNTROnUCTOUY, 

Evub since Dame Nature ordained 
that man should te^lyregarions aniidal, 
her mandate has biefeh impUoiily followed ; 
and whether at dinners or suppers, public 
or private, friendly or cei*emonial, his pro- 
pensity to feed in flocks has been “ luUy 
established,'’ as the phrenologists would 
tell uSb Hence arises that cicessrivc sale 
of tinted note-pa.i)er, no-coloured sealing- 
wax, and embossed ouvel(»pcs, in that sea- 
son of the year which old Geoflry Chaucer 
speaks of 

“ Whanne that April with his shoures sotc, 

Tlie droughte of Maroh hath perced to the rote 

fashion having fixed this period for sneh 
gaieties, wo presume, chiefly l>t‘canse tbi‘ 
weather is then delightfully unsettled, 
which prevents the young men walking to 
parties in boots, so that there are plenty 
of cabs and hockney coaches to uiiike a 
riot in the street all the evening ; and you 
can go to bed afterwards by daylight, 
which every oneknowsis delighiluUy agree- 
able on returning home from a ball, weary 
and cross ; with the rushlight in the hail 
ovei^jowered by the break of morning 
coming in over the door, and your own 
thoughts whispering how much better it 
would have I>een to have staid at home, 
and saved the money that your gloves, and 
cabs, and servants, have cost you. 

Nevertheless, we are devotedly attaclu'd 
to evening parties ; and if it were not for 
the unsettled” next day, wc think they 


would come nearer to the poetry of life 
war, as eneuues of a strange country, and than anything else we know of. Wed 
stop and plunder bar^s of wheat, malt, not mean those puddling turns-out in the 


and flpur, and other divers goods, as ^cy 
pass by their coasts of the forest : ' and 
thi^ the marauders not only despoiled th<*m 
of their merchandise, but destroyed their 
yessels, and even cast their .crews over* 
kc^ard and drowned them.” 

. Mmiit Pmeifig^’^Thm old custom still 
in tliis wild tract,,, gnd there Is 
gi^^ajly an annual gathmhg at Whit- 
not only of^ iifcorris dancers of 
Forest, bu^,,0f Momnouth .and the 
I^dbiC)o^ Q|v1;he , summit of 
rock, Cy- 


conntiy, where the tea. is made in the 
room, and you get nothing but miartered 
oranges, bare boards, young ladies who 
[day quadrilles, red u'ine negus, and faces 
you know by heart ; but a regular London 
party, with plenty of new and pretty part- 
ners, iceexef libitu7n, a confectioner’s su])per, 
apd no amateur music to dance to. 

W e like seeing a sniall letter with a tiny 
seal on the table when we return hi>me, 
and wc arc espcclsdly rejoiced to read tSmt 
some-Jiady “requests the pleasure” of our 

, — ^ company, at an w^iug party, on such 

YttU, i^ne of iheffln#t feature^ of and such an evening. We always acce]>i. 
..the , Wye -eoenery. Beve^ ^iey celebrate and we recommend our friends to do the 
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$anie. If ^ upt mean to go, yon can 
send au excnao aucrvniTdif! ; and if yoii 
refuse, very often people get, huiTed, and 
do not ask you again. l^hPn, liow plea- 
santly passes the morning of the day in 
looking forward to tbe evening. And as 
evening aj>proac1ies, wbat a state of ner- 
vous excitement yon get into / W© alwaye 
think that the very warm water on the 
wash-band stand sends up its steam with 
a more important air than ordinaiy ; and 
our very waistcoat, which, in common with 
other apparel, we have lying in state 
upon the bed, looks bent upon conquest. ‘ 
•Like other matters, evening parties 
admit of much variation as to their origin 
and object. The splendid balls of high life 
come as a matter of course— a sort of 
feudal service by which the givers hold 
their caste ; but in our own middling circle 
they arise from many causes. T^jey may 
be given from jealousy, from ostentatiiin, 
from compulsion ; or, last and h'aNl, from 
hospitality and a desire to entertain. 
Soiuetiincs they owe their birth to a card 
club. A few friends meet at one another’s 
bouses every week to play a rubber; by- 
degrees, two or three young people are 
asked for a little music;” these increase*, 
like snowballs, every meeting, until at last 
the quiet card-party ends in a regular 
dance, which has the especial advantage 
of not requiring any sujmer beyond cakes 
and sandwiches, (the buK<*d potatoes are 
discarded,) because betti'r things are for- 
bidden by tbe original rules of the club. 

Very alien after a dinner-party to the 
great people of your connexitm (everybody 
has great people amongst tbeir friends,) 
you invih* your second-rate acciuaintances 
to a species of afterpiece ; which meetings 
are particularly di!<tinguish(*d by tire i^as- 
sage smelling very strongly of soup and 
oraiigc-])eel as you enter, two or three 
dish -covers on a tray in the hall for the 
visitors to stumble over, the tongue sand- 
wiches tasting rather warm and juicy, and 
the gentlemen coming up stairs very funny 
and eccentric from the diiiiug-rooin. 

Evening parties that owe their origin lb 
anniversaries, christenings, and ^yeddings, 
difler chiefly from others in tlie speechify- 
ing after supper. U is then always that 
the host says how proud he feels, bow 
deeply he thanks his friends for doing him 
the honour of attending, and how happy 
he shall 1)e to see them all again at tiie 
same table on that day twelvemonths— 
mi announcement which calls for ilmch 
applause from tlie party-loving portion of 
the company, and tlw;inore exquisite guests 
tap the handles of their knives pn iheir 
plates, with occasional variatioi» on the 
tumblers; while tlm young lawyers and 
medical students at the end of the room 


thump what would really be the festive 
hoard if the table-clot!) wa s removed, witli 
imeh entbiisiasm as to throw all the wine- 
glasses and decanter-stoppers into frls, and 
dance them off upon the floor, when the 
smash is always followed by a ^tuitous 
i^vice to ‘‘pick up the pieces.*’ The toast 
of the mistress of the iiouse is generally 
difftiugnished by tfie honours, musically 
given of course, which iiisensiWyglide into 
‘‘For he’s a jolly good fellow,” the musical 
attainments of tnaiiy of the guests being 
conflned to that celebrated chorus ahme. 

Much goes on in a crowded ball-room 
besides pleasure and amusement, and few 
parties were ever givTn whence all went 
Lpmc satisfied and content with tljeir 
eveniijg’s amusement. Tlu* old people' 
have not met witli sufficient nttciitioii ; 
the young ones have not danced eiiongh ; 
tbe jirctty girls have been eclipsed by some 
new and fairer stars ; the vocalists have 
not l)eei) asked to sing, ndler bringing all 
tbeir music hooks ; and the men liav’e lost 
at cards. Our own dancing dn^s are nearly 
over, for we are rapidly verging tin the 
thorough old bachelor ; we are no'w con- 
t(‘Tit to sit in the recess of the window, and, 
half (»nshroudcd* by the* curtains, observe 
tbe different plans, and plots, and schemes, 
and passions agitatin<,r those around ns; 
and we have always ])lenty to engage #ur 
attention. From onr quiet, umibserved 
nook we can w-ateb tbe young men slmf- 
lling away when the hostess wishes to 
introduce them to an out-of-the-way jiart- 
ner ; and the young Indies saying, they 
do not dance this quadrille,” and directly 
afterwards standing up with the favoured* 
<»ne : we can observe, also, the eagle-eyes 
of the old mammas in turbans and Irish 
po]>lin, fixing a basilisk gaze upon the 
poor younger sons who arc flirting with 
tli(*iT daughters on the sofii by the side of 
the fire-place, and then calling the s^d 
daughters away, and telling them they are 
sitting in a sad draught, when ncOspot ii^, 
tlie room can be more devoid of one ; and 
we can see pretty young married women 
inquiring how long their card-loving hus- 
bands’ rubber will last, and finding that 
the game stands two to nothing, or “ two, 
love,” in more technical terms, whirling off 
like inebriated teetotums in tlv^ “spirit- 
stirring waltz.” 

The season of “ many twinkling feet” 
is approaching its climax — ront-seats are* 
at a pT^mium, or-molu ebandeUers are on 
the rise, and the conservator of the Pan- 
theon teems with boitquets foom sixpence 
upwards. Head out slight sketches, and 
if you find, ip tbe course of your coimnenc- 
ing gaieties, on<^ circumstance tallying 
wit!x OUT humble ideas upon the subject of 
teveuing parties, let us beg, kind reader,, 
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tliAl to the little Perlodieal 

hhth, inthe eloquent Ian 

at ^a.like so 

vre^hoye you'll reeommeitd 

'l^liANtS OROtTN WITHOUT AIH. 

M,r^ ,W.^rp, of Wellclose Square, has 
Auee^4ed wh^t may naturally be culleii 
the woiTit of all Loudon localitieii, in arrow- 
ing Utauy ajiecies of ferns in a tniperiur 
manner ; and amongst them several tliat 
had hitherto ba&ed ftW the care, conve- 
nience^ and skill of the gardener. Mr, 
Ifardfa snecess aj)pears to depend oh 
gro^ng them in air-tight cases, suiTering 
the mcHStnre whieli their pores exude to 
Ite absorbed again by the roots, while they 
arc preserved from external injuries and 
sudden change^, of temperature. How 
<; long plants may be found to submit to 
this .mode of culture is uncertain, but 
one fact is established— -that plants have 
lieen imported from New Holland, in 
such cases, that never before rea^d 
Europe alive. 

PALMS IN BITROPE. 

The largest and finest grown species of 
palms in Europe are at w Earl of I'ank^ 
erville’s, at Walton-qn-Thames, and the 
])rogres8 that these have made within 
these la.8t five or six years, since the stove 
was ei^arged for them, is astonishing:. 
I'bese palms have long ago extended them 
beyond the limits of tubs or boxes, 
'Tftnd have established themselves in what 
waa oH^nallv tlie tan-pit, in which they 
were plunge ; how tar their roots ,may 
have extended beyond the limits of that 
bed it is imjiossible to say. 

The following are a part of this col- 
le#ion pungem^ 60 years old, 
is 4 feet 3} iuidies in circumference in the 
^stem, ili^ leaves being 5 feet 2 inches long. 
Some years ago, this splendid specimen 
fiowered, and produced an immense num- 
ber of see4« ; but being a female plant, 
and no male near it, they w ere, of course, 
idKUtlv^>. Itatania mbm^ 60 years old, 

5 feet 6 inches circumference at the stem, 
has leaves tS feet long. Phugniw daetplh 
feru^ 60 years old, 7 feet 4 inches eirenm: 
ference in stem, has leaves 3(» feet long. 

, viirppha um^rucftlifeta^ 60 years old, 8 feet 

6 incncs round the stem, has leaves 15 feet 
lojtg,-^JiP^esh*s Ffower-garden, 

np 9 i:os siccos. 

In %td4ifing botany, it is of advantage 
t«> a book of dried sifc«cimens of 

fforfus S?c* 
a plant ^ 

'k gpedfii^ii hhting flower, leaf, and, 


if possible, seed. Lay it upon thick blos- 
som blotting-paper, placing one 
gheots of the soj/io ovor it / Upon wnicft* 
unless the /(fpecjineji be very sticcaleat end 
thick, lay another specimen, and then 
more puj^er. Care mu^t be taken to lay 
each pprt of the siieciraeu smooth, flat, 
aud single, upon the pajier ; cut off any 
portion that cannot be conveniently re- 
tained ; and If any bud or flower be tOo 
thick, pare off some' of the under side to 
make it lie compactly. When thus ar- 
ranged, put a heavy weight upon the 
specimens ; after a /ew hmtrs^ carefully 
sliift the position of each siiecimen to ta 
dry part of the paper, and replace the 
weight; rejieat this, changing the paper, 
if uccessury, witil the specimens lie per- 
fectly dry. Prepare some tlnn glue, with 
a little camphor ip it, and secure each 
8]>ecimep to a page in a folio of cartridge 
or white-brown paper; then write under 
each the name oii me plant, class, order, 
tree, a^rub, herb, country, &c. If any 
specimen be very fiill of sap, a hot iron 
may be passed two or three times over the 
covering of the paper, taking care not to 
hum it. — Harrismfs FtorieulUtraiVahinet* 
BLEACHfNO LEAVER^ 

The skeleions of leaves and other 
delicate vegetable fibres, may be perfectly 
and safely bleached, by tne following 
means : add to a quart of ^ring water h 
table-spoonfttl of the, solution of diloride 
of lime commonly sold by druggists, and 
soak the fibre in the mixture for three or 
four hours, or until tlie colour disappears ; 
it is then to be taken out, well washed 
and soaked in pure water, to remove any 
adherent chloride, and afterwards dried, 
with free exi>osur(' to light and air. It is 
sometimes, though rarely, necessary to 
repeat the process twice or thrice. Another 
good method, but much slower, is to lay 
the substance on a clean cloth in the open 
air, exposed to the sun, and frequently 
sprinkle it with clean soft water. — Ibid. 

SVN-DIALR. 

There are few ornaments more at- 
tractive in a garden than a sun-dial, 
which is certain to attract every visitor, 
during sunshine, to see the hour by the 
snu, and probablv, to set a watch by the 
day; though it is proper to mention to 
those not aware of the circumstance, that 
in England the sun-dial does not give the 
exact time of our reckoning, which is ar- 
tifid|l, except at the equinoxes; being 
one portion of the day too fast, and ano- 
ther too slow, for our clocks. Ine French 
always regulate by , the sun, and have, 
tlierefoTOi to be Constahtly clianging tlieir 

time-pieces.-- i'TtHWfj-garrfe'H. 

noME-ohow^ cdrrEE, * 

The culture of coffee, as a plant of or- 
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nameiit, is esfceedingljr simple^ and wli«re 
there is room to «pare In a larg^ ^den, 
a considerable sniJply may be obtained 
from half a, doiseh trees. Mr. M^Intofih, 
now head-gardener at Claremont, once 
had t^enty-fottf of these trees in a full 
bearing state, and annually' procured from 
tliem several pounds weight of berries, 
(seeds,) which, when roasted and ground 
in the usual manner, supplied the break- 
fast table with very excellent coffee of 
home growth* These trees, for want of 
better accommodation, were grown in a 
large vinery, from February till October, 
and required little other attention than 
that of a liberal supply of water. From 
the latter end of October till February, 
they were placed in a pine-stove, as they 
were veiy impatient of cold. The fra- 
grance of their blossom, and the bcautl- 
fiil red appearance of the ripe frui^ with 
successive crops of berries in varions 
stages of gpowtli, had a very good effect. 
Coffee is propagated most readily from 
seeds, which will vegetate and grow ra- 
pidly ; and plants three years old, under 
good management, will produce fhiit for 
many years. 

IONE8 FAT VI. 

Professor Bessel records his observation 
of this meteor, in a calm and misty De- 
cember night. The phenomenon consisted 
in numerous little flames, which originated 
over ground in many places covered with 
stagnant water, and disappeared after 
having shone forth a short time. The 
observation was made on one of the large 
moors in the Duchy of Bremen, a few 
leagues from the observatory oi' LiUeuthal. 
On the ground where the ignes fatvi were 
seen* much ]ieat had been dug out, and the 
surface is, consecmeutly, uneven. I'here 
were hundreds of lights, each of which 
lasted about a quarter of a minute ; some 
were stationary, whilst others moved hori- 
zontally, great numbers being commonly 
put in motion together, by currents of air.— 
Charlesu'orth's Magazine of Natural History. 

THE fvr seal. 

With the existence of the seal trade of 
the northern regions, we have IR^en for 
centuries familiar: but this traffic mast 
yield both in extent and importance to that 
which more recently has been prosecuted 
in the southern hemisphere; and which 
has yielded thousands and tens of thou- 
sands to the adventurous traders. They 
consist chiefly of English and Americans, 
who employ not fewer than sixty vessels 
of from to 300 tons burden." 

* The South Sea Seal tnSle orlglnsted in Captain 
Cook's voyage in the Reauluti^nt in 177^^ Soon 
after his return, he ittwirted the (mat number of 
fur seals seen by him in uliich infor- 

mation speedily tempted several merchants to ilt 
eut their vessels for the capture of these animals 


' Notudihstandiitg the extensive and 
fitable pursuit of this animal, ithad nott^ 
until very recently, been described by the 
aeientiSc natpralisL This deftciency has, 
at lei^h, been supplied by Mr. A. Hamil- 
. In ctn interesting paper, 

cqntrihnted to the Jitmh of Natural His- 
tory^ vol. ii. No. 8, October., 1838 ; in which 
the author premises word or two resjiect- 
ing Hhofure of seals : 

A slight examination of the recent skins 
speedily exhibits^hat two snlistances, suffi- 
ciently distinct, go to fonii the coat or robe 
of most seals, as well as of many other 
animals. These are AatV, .so weU known 
on our own persons, and on most quadru- 
peds ; and a soft woolly down or fur., which ^ 
usually lies at tlie root of the hair, close to 
the slan, and which is penetrated and 
covered by the hair. Tne hair of dif- 
ferent species of seals is in very various 
quantities, and of very different qualities ; 
as is also the to, po.sitively*and relatively. 
Sometimes the hair is exceedingly coarse 
and meagre, and accompanied with little 
or no down, so as to be of no moie value 
to the furrier than the hide of the horse or 
ox. In other instances, the hair is copious, 
soft, long, and silky, so that even without 
down, and still more with it, it is highly 
esteemed as a fur skin, and is ased like 
those of the fox or treble ; and once mo A, 
there are certain species in which the 
relative quantity and miality of the hair are 
HO inferior to that of tne ftir, that the for- 
mer is disregarded, and is wholly removed, 
so that nothing is left but the soil, woolly 
down. Of this last description is the ftw , 
seal-skin of commerce.” The skins of seals 
arc very extensively used both by rude and 
refined nations. They are employed by 
the former as leather is with us, as articles 
of dress, and for domestic purposes, both 
raw and tanned, and sometimes made 
water-proof. They are also used in their 
natural state, the fur being retained : anc^ 
in this condition, some of them ar^com**' 
pared to velvet : they are thus employed 
by savage tribes, also throughout Russia 
and Asia, and more sparingly among our- 
selves. But ffiirdly, the proper seal ftir of 
commerce is formed of ^ins, from which 
the hair is removed by art, leaving the 
under exquisitively soft and doWfly cover- 
ing, ^which is so highly prized by all 
nations. 

Captain Cook’s memorial, already al- 
ludea to,*in all probability, has reference 
to the seal yielding this fur* Another 
and it is estimated that 1,200,000 skins have been 
obtained from tins Island in one year. The value of 
these skins, of cemrse, fluctuates with the market. 

Jn the current edition of-the Encyclop^edm Britan- 
nica, it is stated that between 1006 and 1823, 
cargoes yieWed live aid si* d(dlars a piece in China 
aiw the present price in the English marks , 
averages from thirty to fifty shillings." 
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f wrly notiee b from tho po» af Li^^* 
layton, who, 1773''4, commanded the 
nglbh settlement in Saunders Island, 
one of the Falkinnds* In his paper, in 
the JPM. Trart^, 177^9 he tells ns that four 
imdy of sesJs nm found there, viz. the 

common eeai, the sea iiozi, the clap^match, 
and the ftir seal, which last, he .sayM, has 
its name from its coat, whieh is a fine, 
soft fur ; it is also thinner skinned than 
any of tlie others ^ he adds, that from 
these isles a valuable fisl^ry might he car- 
ried on. But, stUl more to the point, wc 
hayc the information derived from the late 
onteiprisiug Weddell, who, with his little 
squadron consisting of the Jane of Leith 
of IdO tons, and the Beaufoy of 65, i)ei}e- 
trated, in the year 1823, two hundred and 
fourteen miles* nearer the South Pole than 
the celebrated Cook, or any other navi- 
gator, had previously done. He was a 
moat snccessful seal hunter, and engaged 
in several voyages with this single object 
in view : he invariably and unhesitatingly 
speaks of #the fur seal as one, and as 
distinct from all others of the southern 
hemisphere, which he contradistinguishes 
as hair seels. He encountered the fur seal 
in South Georgia, among the South Ork- 
neys, and in much greater numbers in the 
South Shetland islands, which he was the 
Rest to discover. He expr<*ssly states, 
that ‘‘'the species of seal which inhabits the 
shores of uiese last-named islands is that 
Ijossessing the fiir and he adds, “ the 
circumstance of its possessing a valuable 
fur has not been noticed in any description 
of the seal which I have met with." Mr. 
W«4deU conveyed to this country, and 
deposited in the Museum of tlie U niversity 
ofl^nburgh, two specimens of the^vtuffed 
skins of this animal : these are still pre- 
served in excellent order, and, Uiough in- 
sufficient satisfactorily to estuldish ml the 
characters of the animals, yet, as supply- 
ing the malority of them, Mr. Hamilton 
appefMs to his paper an engraving of one 
of them, whence the annexed cut has-been 
copied. • 


“ Judging from the specimens, this seal, 
upon the whole, is long and slender, having 
much the shape of a double cone, largest 
at the middle, and taiiering at both extre- 
mities. The head is brood and rather flat ; 
the external ear is black, narrow, and 
Minted, 7 he fare paws are precisely in 
Jie middle of the animal; their shiipc is 
pyramidal, and, in addition to the fore 
paw, properly so called, there is a strong 
projecting membrane running from the tip 
along the posterior margin to the bas(^; 
they have no vestige of nails. The hind 
flippers are rhomboidal in their shape, and 
consist of the fleshy po^onwith a mdin- 
braneous addition, which, at its termi- 
nation is divided into five strap-like pro- 
cesses. The coat or robe is composed of 
hair and /trr ; the former is very soft, 
smooth, and compact, of a brownish-black 
colour, towards the root, and a greyish 
W'hite towards the tip ; it extends consi- 
derably iK'youd the fur, and gives tlie 
general colouring to the hide : the fur itself 
is of an uiiifonu brownish- white colonr 
above, and of a somewhat deep brown 
beneath, and is quite wanting on the 
extremities. The colour of the body is of 
an uniform whitish-grey above, iiassitig 
gradually underneatb into a reddish-white 
colour, which is doejiened iix the abdominal 
region. The upper x^ortiou of the extre- 
mities is covered above with a short 
brownish-black hair, which, near the body, 
passes into the erdour of the back. The 
under portion of both extremities— to the 
extent of two-thirds of the anterior, and 
nearly the whole of the posterior— are 
naked, being quite destitute both of hair 
and fur. The whiskers ore brownish-Uack, 
five rows being present. In one of tlm 
specimens is a dark marking under the 
eyes." Annexed ore the principal mea- 
surements : 

ft. in. 

l.ength ftom tbe mout to the tip of the tail 3 3 
Breadth acrosB the back» from the base of 
one paw to that of the other 1 o 

^‘Nothing,” observes Weddell, ‘‘regarding 
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the fur seal is more astonishing than the 
disproportion in the size of the male and 
female. A large grown male from tlie tip 
of the nose to the extremity of the tail is 
6 feet 9 inches, while the female is not 
more than feet/* 

Our limits forewarn qs to refer to Mr* 
Hamilton's clever paper for the farther 
identification of the fur seal, and otiier 
scientific details of the species; and to 
conclude with a few details of its instinct, 
which Weddell considers to be little infc< 
rior to that of the dog. When these 
South Shetland seals were first visited, 
they Had no apprehension of danger from 
inoeling men ; in fact, they would lie still 
while their neighbours were killed and 
skiiiiied : but latterly they had acrpiired 
the habit of preimring for danger by pluc- 
king themselves on rocks, from which they 
could, in a moment, precipitate themsolves 
into the water. The agility of the crea- 
ture is much greater than, from its ap- 
]M^a ranee, an observer would anticipate. 

I have seen them, indeed, often escape 
from men running fast in jiursnit to kill 
them. The absurd story that seals in 
general defend themselves by throwing 
stones at tlieir pursuers with their tails, 
may be explained in this way— that wluui 
those animals are chased on a stony l»each, 
their mode of propelling tliemschx'-s is by 
drawing tlieir hind flipper sforward, thereby 
shortening the body, and projecting them- 
selves by the tail, which, when reli<'ved by 
the effort of the fore flippers, throws up a 
quantity of stones to the distance of some 
yards."- — f^oyage towards the South Pole* 

Uoo&a. 

KUR.4L SKETCHES. BY THOMAS MILLEB. 

[This is really a book of tbc heart — of 
prose by a poet — and of genuine enthu- 
siasm, temperod witli a healthy tone of 
thought, wdiich it is truly delightful to 
witness. Our author is no cockney babbler 
of farmy fields ' ’ and “ springy freshness ; ' ’ 
nor does he waste his tiuu? in laboured 
conceits on the countless beauties qf Na- 
ture’s broad volume; but, in his little 
octavo, he tells us his own every-day 
experience ; and ** humble althougo his 
object may lie, he has ever written with a 
view to implant a deeper love of Nature 
in the bosoms of his readers." So we find 
him “ chewing the cud of sweet and bitter 
fancy," and relating that when he wasti 
boy he was fond of solitude, and knew no 
greater happiness than* to wander alone 
among hills and woods, or by the wild and 
nnfrequentod hanks <jf rivers. The Same 
feelings eflng to him fiow; and, though 
fortune has thrown him into our metro- 


polis, in the right spirit of finding <* good 
in everything," he tells those who are so 
ready to sneer at tbc scenery ai’onnd Lon- 
don, that there is many os lovely a scene 
within two hour’s walk of this big city 
as ever skylark carolled aver. I’he 
‘‘ Sketches” are twenty-one in nunibcT, 
and are throughout redolent of rural life, 
and sparkling with poetic fancy; their 
simplicity is untiring, and so life-like are 
theur incidents, that in readii^ them you 
forget the crowded <fity, and are carried, as 
it were, into the cottages of the personages, 
and their himiblc villiiges. You heed not 
the busy hum, but are charmed witli the 
refreshing quiet of the smiling pasture, the 
leafy dwood, and echoing dell ; and become 
wrapt in the enjoyment of their pure de- 
lights. Here is a page or two from the 
opening sketdi. Home Revisited : on 

Rural Sounds,^ 

I carried the sweet sights and sounds of 
the woodland with me into the huge city, 
and many a time, while bendinggover my 
lonely hearth, they have conic upon me 
like music from heaven, and I have 
“ blessed them unaware." From the low 
bumming of unseeir insects in the uir, to 
the hf'avy innrmnring of the bee, as it flew 
siu||png from flower to flower, or was lost 
amid the drowsy brawling of tbc brook,# 
bad my heart become a treasurer of their 
melodies. There I first heard the solemn 
tapping of the woodpecker, measuring the 
intervals of silence; and saw the blue- 
winged jay as sbe went screaming through 
the deep umbrage, startled by the harsh 
sounding of the woodman’s strokes. {Some- 
times the grey rabbit stole noiselessly as a 
sitirit post me tlirough the long glass, or 
the ruddy squirrel caught my eye as he 
bounded from branch to branch. I’here 
the melancholy ring-dove struck up her 
mournful note, and was answered by the 
cuckoo, as she stood singing on tlie tall 
ash that caught the sunshine by the siAe of 
the forest. Then up flew the lark, carry- 
ing his “ tiralirra" heavenward, until he 
was lost amid the silver of the floating 
clouds, and the wide azure of the sky 
rained down melody. Sometimes a bell 
came soiinding solemnly over the distant 
river (glimpses of which might be seen here 
and Uicre uirough the trees), until the deep 
echo was broken by the dreamy cawing of 
the rook, or the lowing of some hoifei' that 
had lost Itself in the wood. Anon tlie 
shrill “ chithering of the grasshopper” fell 
upon the ear, or the tinkling of sheej>- 
beUs, mingled with the bleating of lambs 
from the neighbouring valleys; or up 
sprung the pheasant >Hth a loud “ whurr,” 
tne sunshine gilding his gandy pluniage as 
he flivided the transparent green of the uii- 
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derwj0^Jn hia baaty Some^ea 

pattering brom leaf to leaf 
vi^^ a^pleapiing «ouad, or: the w'ixid arose 
Rrotn ito vli^mber, mtdShtg its roar at first, 
aa if to awaken tlie silence of the ibrast, 
aafi bid the gnarled oaks to gird up their 
bnge titnbs for the battle. • 

Nor was it from tlie d€»ep woodlands 
alone that all these.sweet.sounds floated y 
hill and valley, and outstretched plain, sent 
forth their melodies until the very air be- 
came filled with 'dulcet sounds, made up of 
all strange harmonica. The plough-bov’s 
whistle and the milk-maid’s song mingled 
with the voices of children in the gre^u 
lanes, or the shouts of labonrers in the 
fields, ae tliey called to eadl other. Then 
came the rumbling of huge wains, and the 
jingling of harness, mixed with the mea- 
sured tramp of some horseman as he de- 
scended the hill. The bird-boy swung his 
noisy rattle amid the rustling com, or the 
mower ceased his loud ri^p,” and 

leant upon his scythe to wipe his brow, 
or listen cto the report of some gun that 
sent its rolling echoes through the valley. 
Soraetitnds the baying of a dog, or the clap 
of a fiuvOff gate, was mingled with the 
sound of the hunter’s horn, or the crowing 
of cocks, as they answered each other fhim 
the distant granges. The shrill plover 
fivheeled above the wild marshes with its 
loud screams, while the bittern boomed in 
hollow concert from the rank sedge. When 
the village was neared, the Inmiming of 
human voices came louder upon the ear, or 
the sounding of the thresher’s flail was 
broken at intervals by the tinkling of the 
blacksmith, until all was lost amid the 
gabble and deafening clamour of some 
neighbouring fanu-vard. Many, of these 
old familiar sounds mil pleasantly on mine 
ear when 1 revisited home ; some of them 
coming upon me like departed voices, 
which, although not forgotten, make the 
bearer start when he finds Uiem so near at 
band'. They reminded me of scenes gone 
by, — of companions who are now dead,— 
of happy hours that can never return, — 
they came full of foolish regrets, and 
“ Silly trutb* 

* That dally nrltb the inaoeenca of love, 

Like ilte olden age." 

{Our tatlior, in the right poetic spirit, 
auathematiaes a few of the “ improve- 
ments^* of the age : he is one of the few 
kwers of old' fashions, and thinks the 
poetry of travelling is gone. Hear bis la- 
ment for the 

; ^ OM Carrier's Cqrt] 

, coiae old carriers’ carts— 
rtQkitjr TohldetH thm^poke Uiefr wiiy from 

some- 

0 ? ihree ptuisengdrs, 


attdgifiag some old woman or o^ot a Mp 
on the road with her bntter-haaket Oh . 
bow 1 love to «ee these old-fashioned con- 
veyances wihdihg alot% the green lanes of 
merry England,— tlieir yey^ rent, and 
weather-beaten tilts, rocking above the 
tops of the hawthorn hedges, the crack of 
tljp whip, and the gee whoa” of the dri- 
v^t» ringing over the ^uiet fields. But 
they are daily dwindling away, and I am 
^>erhaps foolishly) regretting the change. 
To me, however, they are fraught with 
pleasant reminiscences, little simple ad- 
ventures, and boyish incidents, that are, 
perChance, after all, only sweet beliause 
they are gone. Well, I have jonrneyed by 
them all, have floated drowsily alon^ in 
the slow-moving market-boat, or little 
packet drawn by its single horse, been 
shook in the ponderons wagon, slept all 
night on the straw, and eaten my break- 
fast witli “ Joey.'* I have rode home by 
the village carrier in the sweet mornings 
of snminer, when I could alight and gather 
a handful ^of flowers, and overtake him 
again without Lurrying, or stop and look 
for birds’ nests in the hedges that were 
white and fragrant with the blossoming 
hawthorn ; I have rolled along the rapid 
and almost breathless railways, shot up 
the rivers in the swift steamers, and been 
tossed all night on the stormy sea, sat be- 
hind four good horses on the stage-coach, 
and, after all, must confess, that 1 dearly 
love the old customs of travelling. 

[Next is a glance at the probable changes 
wrought by 

Railway TravellingJ] 

The old road-side houses will fall to 
decay, and the.picturesqiie little towns and 
villages will be forgotten, or only brought 
to mind while hunting over our old scrap- 
books. The smiling chamber-maids will 
arrange their ringlets in vain ; the bonny 
daughters of our hosts think no more of 
new patterns or new dresses,— there will 
be none but the village peasants to whom 
they can display their finery ; the dashing 
young travelers having all gone by the 
train, ^hc rural beauties of England will be 
forgotten. The mtunlier of parliament will 
be startled by a whole posse of his consti- 
tuents just as he is preparing to set out for 
the House; they having seen on whidi 
side he voted the previous night, and 
jumped into the first train with the intent 
of threatening to send a new member un- 
l&s he does their bidding. The tliief will 
be spending his plunder a hundred miles 
ofr, while the polioe are in search of him 
amids^e alleys of London. The plot of 
our plays will turn upon some young miss, 
who, sent down ifito tlie country In the 
carriage No. 10, contrived to apprise her 
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lover, who, safely mc0nced inNos I, iralk^d 
comfortably off with her at the end of the 
journey. 

[A more Bombro Bcene sueceedB :J 
Maidetfs Vrm* 0 » 

We stood by her mre. It was of a de^p 
black mould — a cold, dark bridal bed for 
one BO lovely ! A buudful of flowers wm 
thrown in before the coifla was lowered ; 

I saw them lie in the grim deuth ; and 
then a foot moved l>eBide me, ana a quan- 
tity of loose earth fell upon them. It 
made no noise as it fell npou the flowers. 

I could* have looked down and inoruli/iCd 
upon those flowers for hours, so soon 
cnished beneath that weight of earth, and 
woven them with the fate of Mary Gray 
until they would have become a portion of 
)|^r.self; for I deemed that grief might at 
lirst alight upon tliat young heart, witli 
lieavy weight, crushing its joys os the ea?tli 
did those flowers, until, one by one, they 
would shrink beneath the load and die. 

At last the coffin was let down slowly 
into the grave ; the burial service was then 
road, and the earth scattered upon the lid. 
flow that hollow sound went to the heart, 
striking through the blood with a rapid 
ohilUnesB, that searched through every vein 
ns it sank deeper ! The weeping minister 
had just repeated the last words of the 
service, when a dove cooed from a neigh- 
bouring tree. I thought of the voice of her 
own sweet spirit mingling its mournful 
notes with ours, I stood by until the grave 
was closed. The white-headed old sexton 
refrained from trampling the mould down 
with his feet, but heaped it lightly upon 
her, and only smoothed it down with his 
spade. Yes, even he, who had a kindred 
feeling wutb Death,— who could exclaim,— 

** Come grin on me, and T will think thou fimileet. 
And bless thee as thy wife. Misery's love! 

Oh ! come to me 1” 

even he felt pity in his cold breast, and 
strewed the eaHh lightly on a being so 
lovely, 

[A jnece of quiet humour follows :] 
Cmmtry Life. 

In a little country-jdace, a person’s rfiir- 
cumstances are soon discovered : in Lou- 
don you may be dead and buried before 
your next-door neighbour knows of it. 
The grocer soon misses his weekly cub- 
tomer, the baker discovers a ferlling off in 
his acQoants, and when neighbour Smith 
inquires after neighbour Jobson, these 
worthies shake their heads, and “ fear that 
things are not going on as they should do, 
—•what is so much tea and sugar, &c. 
among so many !*— there must be 
rations,” On the other hpnd, if any neigh<* 
hour has got a new dress, ir a new article 
of furniture, they are all out to stee it, 


meet in little knots, and argue its value 
and say something for or against the par- 
ties, according to the terms they then 
chance to stand upon. But in spite of all 
these things they are always ready to as- 
sist each other, often ev'en beyond their 
powe^. If a neighbour is ill, and cannot 
work, they will club their few pence toge- 
ther at the end of the week, and take it 
in>; he or she, when they recover, being 
re^y to make the same return to their 
ucighlwur in distresj^f 
. [One of our favourite sketches is 

T/ie Oid /foodman.J 

Abraham’s mind seems to. have taken its 
tinge from the scenes amid whfeh he has 
dwelt f .vometimcH it resembles one of his 
own glades, open, and bright, and sunny ; 
then again it partakes of the darkness of 
the deepest scenery that surround, s him ; is 
still, and solemn, and nnearthly ; mingling 
with snpefftition and thought^ of death. 
But over all there hangs a resignation 
mighty, and deep, and beautiful^ as the 
shadows sleeping upon the forest grass. 
A stranger would say he was stem, that 
his aspect was forbidding, that there was 
Bometliing awfril iu the deep tones| of his 
voice ; complain that he spoke not, only 
to answer their question, and even then in 
a brief abrupt tone. But let them meet 
him often, and remember that for years he 
has had no companions but those hoary 
trees and his own thoughts ; let them 
catch the solier hues of hi.s min^ send their 
thonghis into those deep channels into 
which his own flow, and they will soon 
find that the old Woodman has 
Thoughts too deep for tears 
that he i» sensible of tlie beauty reigning 
around him, and only looks upon himself 
as one of his own trees, whicn must fall 
whenever the grim woodman, Death, comes 
with his npliffed axe. Ills thoughts are 
mostly of another life ; he b As outlived ^1 
that drew his affections earth-ward, and 
will hold but little converse on matters 
that are not as serious as his own nathre. 


BENSON Hrt<L’.S HOME CEBVICB- 
fConelftdeii page Cl .} 

(MiBTH-iiOviNo readers, and thosc^who 
have a relish for cleVwlv pointed anecdote, 
wit, and humour, will uiank us for return- 
ing to this agyeeable work. Tbs following 
passages are os ridi and racy as any yet 
quoted.) 

Covent Garden Fund Dinner.-^H ia 
usual, on occasions of this sort, for the 
vice-presidents to^ sit at the table on 
the Jjais, and it is exjiecfed that some in- 
fluential persons will swjcupy the chairs at 
the heftds of the three long tables provided 
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for the guests. More 1 imflginc from ig- 
ziodltice tliun presumption, Mr. A—, e 
hlitter, of Boinftstreet, sat hurwelf do^n iu 
the neat of honour at the table at which I 
dined. 

' Some jtonofndschief) who must be name- 

le««> secretly sent a card to Mr. A, ^ 

with whbm he was not acquainted^ nor did 
that gentleman know h'om whom it came; 
on it was penciled, As IL R. H. the Duke 
of Sussex intends prop 08 i|ig Mr. A* ^ — ’s 
Walt^ a friend thinlts it right to prepare 
him for returning thanks, See. -The 
good man could no longer attend to the 
songs, the bottle, the speeches, for tbinkii^ 
of his own ; as*he mentally concocted this 
oratioh, his Ups moved inUudibly ; tp hold 
, ^rth in the presence of royalty ! it was an 
appalUng r^ionsibility. Yet it may be 
doubted whether his relief was unqualified 
by disappointment, when the evening con- 
cluded without his having been culled on 
for this great effort ; perhaps h#58nsuected 
the hoax, perhaps he left the hall con- 
temningAthe short memories of princes. 

Minor Grecians, — “Cooper,” said Gra- 
ham, “ have you seen Epidibus ?” — 

Where?” asked the courteous John, “ and 
what may it be “ Why, a tragedy, now 
playing, with great success, at the Totten- 
nara-street Theatre ; and, from its classic 
a beauties, carried over the water to the void 
ground near the new Bedlam ; there I heard 
it announced for representation by a gentle- 
man, in Roman armour, who, with a tniu- 
cheon, pointed to a board, on which 1 
perceived the important information — 
C.H.E.X. ‘chexherc.'”— “Ah!” remarked 
Cooper, “ these minor tlieatres will destroy 
the legitimate drama. Not tliat I know 
Epidibus, either in Inclibald’s on Oxlsjrry’s 
cmlection— some blunder, of course,” — 
“Yes,” said Graham, “the fellow meant 
that edifying draina called (Ediptw.” — 
“ Oh, of course 1 — - — ” “ I see,” inter- 
rupted Graham, and the conversation was 
clmnged. 

yeronese Geniry. — 1 was amused by see- 
ing the Covent (jarden play-bills skewered 
on a pair of dead muttons, seeming to ticket 
them as “ The Two Gentlemen of Verona.” 
f Yates beside /taVwjJcy.— Yateses reading 
mania did not soon subside. I recol- 
lect his saying, with a provoked air — 
“Benson, I'm haunted by myself! One 
novel which 1 hired began' with, ‘Where 
is that rascal Then I got Mans- 

field Park, and o;)ened at* random to 
‘the moment Yates perceived Sir I’homas, 
he gave, perhaps, the very best start 
he had eve* given during the whole course 
of ^ his Lastly, I tried the 

ft had ^'ust. stx^ck me that I 
'remould really feel suiqpisiad at not meeting 
my own name in wl^iglever I read, \ilien 1 


stumbled plump upon this line*— 

* And Reems to wondet beosmo of Yates •' 

Kinyiy Presentiment»*^lti will be rem- 
embered that, in the year 1811, the 
royal family of Prance, residing in Eng- 
land, were invited to a banquet at Carl- 
ton House by the Regent. The Prince, 
witli his usual exquisite tnct, hod caused a 
drawing-room to be fitted up for the recep- 
tion of the Bonrboas ; hung with bine satin, 
powdered Witt fleurH-de-lis— a gi-acious 
compliment which was not wasted on the 
sentmeut of the exiles. The Count de 
Lisle (Louis XVHI.), Count d' Artois (af- 
terwards Charles X.), and all the mtimhers 
of the unfortunate race, had, with one ex- 
ception, assembled. The dinner hour bad 
arrived.' Cipriani was on duty in the eu- 
trancc-hall ; the Prince suddenly apj)cared, 
and asked — “ lias the Prince de ('ondt^ 
arrjved yet?”— “No, your Royal High- 
ness.” — “ How provoking ! We only 'wait 
for him,” and he rejoiuod his guests.— I'eii 
minutes passed; at their expiration the 
Regent again inquired for his expected 
visitor: still no news of his arrival. — 
“ Cipriani,’ ‘ said the anxious host, “1 feel 
convinced that the Prince de Conde lnu< got 
into a hackney-coach, and the constAblcH 
won't let him pass. Do step out, and s«*e 
if it be so.”— I'he Exon obeyed— sure 
enough ho found the venorahle (\)iide in 
nnmlHT two hundred and something; his 
diamond-buckled feet in the straw, and 
constables, one to each horse, telling th(‘ 
Jan^ey tiiat lie must put his fare down in 
the street. The baton, carried by the 
official, soon acted as a passport for the 
rattling vehich^ to approach the gates, 
gladly claiming the arm of his deliverer; 
his infirm Highness mounted the steps of 
the palace, where he was speiKiily welci>med 
by one of the noblest hosts that ever pre- 
sided at festive board. — How came the 
Regent to know so much of hackney- 
coaches and c(.>iistahles ? “ It were inquiring 
too curiously to inquire so,” If his maiden 
daughter, in her teens, once deigned to use 
a street conveyance, why not her father, 
in his twenties ? 

Claries J/oMewtf.— [Of this excellent son 
of mirth ami tmUmefmly^ Mr, Hill relates a 
few traits, more characteristic than any 
we have yet seen in print. Here is a ludi- 
crous story of Mathews’s morbid oddity.] 

Having promised to pass a day with 
Mathews, it was arranged that 1 should 
witness his “ At Home,” at the Lyceum, 
•and that he would take me to Highgate 
after the performance. The entertainment 
was “Earth, Air, Fite, and Water,” with 
the “Polly Packet, ’ in which I had the 
pl^ure of seeing py friend in the charac- 
ter of Daniel (nlourke, and heaiiiig him 
narrate the “Dream,” given by Major 
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Edfroworth to, me, by me to Mathewa, 
as related in my ftwt tv^ork. 

Never were audience a^arently more 
delif?hted, or more profbse of applanee than 
on this evening, and I was therefore ill 
prepared to find my friend’s countenance 
unnsnally gloomy, and his manner lacking 
that cordiality I had so frcq^uently found. 
Observing this, I proposed relinquishing 
my intended visit, but that made him look 
black as thunder. 

“ Y ou surely wouldn’t think of anything 
so unkind ? I have set my heart on your 
being with me ; but, of course, if you’re 
othergrise, or better engaged ’ ' 

On my assurance that I could not be so 
pleasantly disposed of ae in his society, we 
entered the carriage; he threw himself 
into a corner, and remained perfectly si- 
lent. On reaching a, portion of our road 
which, from being M aeadaniised, permitted 
conversation the more easily, I ventured 
to in(iuire— 

“ Has anything happened to annoy you 
this evening? A more delightfiil or de- 
lighted audience I never saw, and you ap- 
ptiared in very first-rate spirits.” 

“ No, nothing has occurred to worry me 
to-night; it must have been this morning 
before I was up ; 1 am sure of it ; 1 know 
it ; it can bo no other than those infernal — ” 
and here he relapsed into silence. 

After passing the turnpike, 1 again es- 
sayed to lead him into conversation, and 
cdiserved that he must often find the road 
home lonely, although not dangcroas, as 1 
l>eUeved it was well patroled. 

And you think that renders it safe, do 
you ? Of course it does— every body says 
so, except one mistaken individual — clever 
fellow you are— good soul—/ know no- 
thing— nobody—” 

“ Pot) ! why not tell me what has hap- 
pened?” 

“ Why, but mind, don’t say a word at 
tlie cottage. I want to conceal — to pre- 
tend having given away—” 

Again he was lost in reverie, and I de- 
termined to let him alone, and patiently 
await the return of his good humour. 

At this moment the footfall of a, horse 
was heard, and a figure*, well wrapt up in 
a cloak, as he approaclied the carriage, 
signified his propinquity, by giving out, in 
a deep tone, the announcement of his call- 
ing — “ Patrole !” 

At the same instant, Mathews let down 
the glass, ])opped his head out of tiiic car- 
riage, so 08 nearly to touch the face of th1» 
bomeman, and, in a tone of the bitterest 
rage, exclaimed— “ Chickens !” Then, 
drawing up the gloss, be fell back in his 
■ comer, saying— Now my mind’s easy— if 
that has not astonished Ifim, I’miio ju(h(e I” 

This was unintelligible to me^ and I 


in^ined that tlie stalwart equestrian 
might think the craven phrase of my fiiend 
somewhat inappre^riate to the body of 
road-side guardians. The honest highway- 
man 1« feared wonld doubt the sanity of tfa* 
carriage traveller, who popped forth his 
head, merely to cry Chickens, and then 
vanish. Luckily, I can’t laugh ^audibly, 
and the darkness prevented the visibility 
of my risibility. As soon as I could com- 
pose my voice, I asked Mathews to explain. 

“ ril tell ye,” he faid ; I had the most 
beautiful set of bantams i ever beheld, 
feathered down to their toes— and Mrs, 
Mathews was very fond of them, and Charles 
liked them— and every bddy likc^ them, 
bnt-^iuwevcr, they were stolen thi8 morn- 
ing, and I feel persuaded that it must be 
those fellows on horseback, who pretend 
to protect your property. One of them, 
that very one, I’ll swear, has put all my 
pretty chickens and their dam into a sack, 
and sold '’them in Covent Gafitlen market, 
before any body but rogues are up in a 
morniug ; and it’s natural 1 shoulddne vexed, 
until I found an opportunity of carrying 
conviction home to the beast who bagged 
iny birds.” 

From the moment when he had thus so 
strangely given vent to his feelings he be- 
came an altered man. His conversation 
was more than usually brilliant— his siro-® 

1 )osed triumph had quite composed him for 
its real loss. 

LADV CHATTEHTON’s RAMBLES IN THE 
SOUTH OF IRELAND.’ 

[With a few more notes, we reluctantly 
take leave of this amusing work.l 

Irish Peasantry, 

\ often wonder why there should be so 
few celebrated characters in a country 
teeming with talent and genius, where 
every peasant accosts one in the language 
of poetry, and with gestures of grace. The 
very dress, or rather semi-dress, of* the 
countrv-i>eople is picturesque; the laige 
blue cloak, worn by the women, is wire to 
l)e held round their well-made figures in 
folds so easy and Tieautiful as to fiirnish 
excellent models for the artist and sculn- 
tor. I’heir long beautiful hair is generally 
braided round their small heads, •with a 
taste and simplicity truly classic; and 
there is an ease and grace in all tlicir 
movements, which seem, T think, to de- 
note a feeling of good taste and refine- 
ment far above tiie common level of their 
class, in other countries. In an inter- 
course with the common peojile, a day,, nu 
hour, cannot pass without being stnick by 
some mark of talent,® some display of an 
imagination at oiyo glowing and eutbu- 
siaiftic, or some touch of tender and deb' 
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cate How ftrange it b, that such 

a people ahotild be content to dwell in 
enioky hovels, when, if they chose to exwt 
themselves and employ the enerj^es which 
l ilhiitk they possess, their condition might 
be improved. But they are generally 
happy ; therefore, why wish to ^ter their 
state ? ’**’Thcy find additional clothing an 
encmnbrancc. Hew often have 1 heard 
them say, their Sunday dress gave them 
cold ! and ^he' first illness onr old gate- 
woman ever had, was occasioned by her 
wearing a pair of shoes and stockings ! A 
poor family were, in what we considered, 
a most miserable condition ; at Christmas, 
by way of making them comfortable, we 
had n^en to each individual a nice Mnit of 
clothes ; the consequence was, they were all 
laid up with bod feverish colds ! Since tins, 
I have come to the wise determination of 
allowing people to be happy in their own 
way ; and the more we see of the world, 
the more cSnvincecl nitmt we he, how to- 
tally independent of every outward cause 
and circomstance is happiness that it 
springs entirely from the mind within, the 
Irish are living and laughing proofs. 

It appears also, in this country, that 
riches — even the mere conveniences and 
comforts of life— tend to weaken or de- 
stroy that talent which seems only in- 
herent in the poorer classes, for we do not 
so often meet with anything that denotes 
a very superior intellect among the higher 
orders. 

To my mind, Ireland is a country which, 
in spite of its miserable and uncultivated 
state, inspires more solemn and poetical 
ideas than any of those througli which I 
have travelled. Here the ever-changing 
clonds assume forms, where airy castles, 
oceans, mountains, and grotesque shapes 
of animals and men may be seen with a 
startling distinctness which I never ob- 
8er\’cd elsewhere. 

• In’sA Scenery. 

When, in Ireland, I gaze on the ever- 
changing colours and aspects of nature, 1 
no longer am surprised that tlie inha- 
^bitants should teem with poetic ideas. 
Riches and artificial refinement, tend cer- 
tainly to destroy the impression which the 
sight of nature produces on the mind. 
The Irish peasants only sleep within walls ; 
Uiey spend pll their waking liours beneath 
the Ik^ad vault of heaven— -their view 
bpiM!i4^ alone by the ocean hr distant 
ihbun^fi^— no employment, save the cul* 
their uotatoe-field.— no object 
in jw to divert their fhopghts from the 
•jjgSrvation of %hts, andipoionds, and the 
ippitatiye inddlent enjoyment of wild and 
'seines. ' 

1 am particularly etmek with the tich 


an4 vivid colouring the scenery in Ire- 
land; when|thej|^x4.shii)ica after one of 
the frequent showers, the whole landscape 
resembles a highly finished and freshly 
varnished picture, not by any well-known 
master, for the composition, to speak 
technically, is totally different, though I 
think quite as fine, as any ideal imagt^ry 
of. Claude, Hobbina, or Poussin. The 
varieties of green are particularly lovely, 
yet there is never too much; the eye is 
always relieved by masses of rock of 
a dark purple or reddisli brown, which 
harmonize perfectly with the light green 
tender moss, or darker coloured graTss. 

[The following anecdote illustrates the 
statement of our “■Observanda’' corres- 
pondent, at page 7]* 

Educated Guide. 

4- bare-footed, tattered young fellow, 
came up to ns, and, in excellent English, 
asked some questions about a min. He 
very good naturedly afterwords came to 
shew the nearest way to Coom-eroun, a 
little harbonr in the Bay of Dingle. On 
our way, I discovered that our ragged 
guide was a mathematician. We did not 
give him credit for much acquirement in 
rids branch; however, to ascertain the 
point, one of my companions asked him if 
he knew the fifth proposition of the first 
l>ook of Euclid, known at school as the 
“pons asinomm;’’ he was so perfect in 
this, and in the 47th prop., that the in- 
quirer would not venture any further, lest 
he might get out of his depth. We have 
remarked that the peasantry here are ex- 
ceedingly disinterested and obliging, and 
much more intelligent and enlightened 
than in many places of greater resort. 
Our intelligent guide had also a consider- 
able knowledge of Irish history and snper- 
stitions. As we walked along, he picked 
up a sprig of shamrock, and said, “Sure 
thin ! ours is a beautiful emblem, and 
heats the rose and tins tie all to nothing.'* 

“ Why so ?" inquired one of my com- 
panions ; the rose is certainly more 
beautiful.” 

^ It may lie so to the eye,” replied the 
poor man ; “ but it doesn’t represent the 
Holy Trinity, as ours does. A blessed 
thought it was of the holy St. Patrick, to 
exjdaiu that great and wmoderful mystery 
by this little bit of tliree-fold leaf.” 

t 

Adrigoil^ So. Jretand.-^J!he appearance 
of the dwellings* of the peasantry was 
more truly wretched than any I have ever 
seen? The people, oarticularly the chil- * 
dren, were worn# clothed. Some of the 
young children, completely naked, were 
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playing abont before the miserable hovels. 
How strange that soch rude habitations 
should send forth a people of such good 
and refined manners, who be,’* as our 
driver said, the civllest spoken folks in 
all Ireland, and have more good will to 
each other than is to be be found in any 
countiT on the face of the wide world.”— 
Lofi^ VhaJtteHm* 

On Kerry^ the estate of the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, the whitc^washed houses 
shew a spirit of improvement : the ten- 
ants pay 4 a year tor as much laud as 
will feed two cows, and grow their pota- 
toes. *They have built their own houses, 
but timber and slate are given by the 
landlord.— 

Freemasonry , — In the British Museum, 
Is a curious MS. of the fourteenth cen- 
fury, which contains the history of a 
society of freemasons formed under King 
Athclstane. 

Biography , series of works, to be 
calkd Biographia Britannica Literaria<i is 
in progress, under the superintendence 
of the Royal Society of Literature ; by 
whom an introductory address on Anglo- 
SuKon literature and learning will shortly 
Ik* published. This may be considered as 
the most important labour yet undertaken 
by the almve societjr ; and, if ably exe- 
cuted, will be a national lienefit. Two 
other large biographical works are also 
announced to appear almost simulta- 
neously — a revised and enlarged edition 
of Chalmers’s well known Dictionary, 
now chiefly valuable for its names and 
dates, for it is one of the driest books in 
the language. This Biography has been 
undertaken by two first-class London 
publishers, and, from what we hear of the 
arrangements, a complete work may be 
expected. Another fraternity of nnb- 
liahers announce “ A New General Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,” in twelve 8vo. 
volumes, and, consequently, of much less 
extent than the new edition of Chalmer's. 
At length, we may calculate on a standard 
Biography, which, to borrow a prospectus 
phrase, has long been a desiaeratom in 
our literature.” 

The Irish Poor.— At Dingle, says Lady 
Cbatterton, I discovered imder a door- 
way, an old cobbler at work, to whom a 
little girl had just brought a wooden dish 
of potatoes. He put away his work ; and, 
heiore he looked at his supper, the old < 
man stroked^^Uie child's dark hair, and 
smiled upon her. Tlien, dividing a jiotatoe, 
he gave Wtf, and playfoUj* stuffed a bit of 
his oiyn half too into her little mouth ; 
and yet, 1 was aflerwavds^told, that this 
late evening’s meal was ttie first he had 


eaten that day. He seldom had more than 
one. Ohl what lessons of patience and 
love we ou||[bt to learn from the cheer- 
frll, enduring, and afiectionate Irish 
poor ! , 

The Huddersfield Canal is the 
loftieiitin the kingdom; its summitlevel 
being 606 feet above the sea ! 

Plutarch says, “the litrength of nature 
wrought long in the Britons, for they 
sometimes lived to tke age of J20 years.” 
— Speed, 

Irish Beggars, — A penny bestowed on 
one miserable object, always causes the 
departure of four or five otliers, to pur- 
chase whiskey or potatoes; and, if six- 
pence*l>e given, it generally clears away 
the whole crowd.— Xarfy iluitterton. 

Population Cetisus of 1841.— The com- 
mit!^ of the Statistical Society recommend 
to Government the question of age among 
the questions for the census of* 1841 ; and 
further, that the numl>cr of baptisms and 
burials entered in the parish i^gisters 
should be included ; and they observe, 
that the publication, (similar to that of 
1831,) of the ages of all who di<*d in 
England from 18^11,' to 1840, would be 
productive of great benefit.— 

Antiquity ^ 6r/arr. — Speaking of a 
window at Pomjieii, Sir William Gell 
says : “ it was not only formed of glass, 
but good plate-gloss, highly ground on one 
side so as to prevent the curiosity of any 
person upon trie roof.” 

Decorating Crmpc«.— “ Mark my hillock 
with the simple flower.” — Saxon Poem* 

Night^mare, — Mara was the Saxons’ 
night-hag: hence they said Maren rider 
fiam. And, to this day, some sni>erHtitiously 
take the disease ephlaltcs, or the oji- 
pression of the chest, for a witch, or 
goblin, and call it liie nightmare. — Antiq, 
ef Orig, Sax, ^ 

Irish State, — The slate quarries at Va- 
lencia employ about lOOliaiids ; a steam- 
engine has been erected, to work a sating 
and planing machine; Uie latter is very 
ingenious and simple in its construction. 
The flags are sold from 4d. to Ijt. Sd, the 
foot, square, and are chiefly sent to 
London. After a three days’ scrids of 
experiments, at Woolwich, confirmed by 
Bramah’s hydraulic press, it has been 
ascertained «tbat these flags are the 
, strongest atones known, being stronger 
than granite and five times stronger than 
the Yorkshire flag. — Lady Chatterton, 

The Zoological Society^ according to their 
recent Report, Jo be recovering 

from their “temporary derangement.” 
True is that the cdst of prortsions for 
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the, meHt^erie has increased; but the 
number oranitnals has been lar^r, and 
the large elephant has eaten and fattened 
beyond expectation. Again, the Lords of 
the Treasury exact an enormous rent 
from the Society: the north garden is 
ev'en charged at the rate of building- 
ground. Wo hope to see this item ahated, 
especially as the main ohjeot of the Society 
is the iin]»roved domestication of animals, 
notwithstanding that fasliion and public 
curiosity have given it notoriety as a mere 
exhibition. Elsewhere throughout the 
expenditure, the Council have retrenched : 
the salaries and general expenses will be 
considerably reduced. Every resource of 
revenue controlled by the Council has 
improved ; and the income fium tlid Gar- 
dens has increa.sed during the past year, 
.-i? 1,720. There are now 3,010 members ; 
the Musetnn contains 1,228 specimens of 
mammalia; 5,230 birds; 1,000 reptiles; 
1,170 fishea; and 83 monnted akeletous. 

In the Aihm<enm^ the wood-cuts of the 
Oghaui«>inscriptions in Lady Chatterton's 
new work on Ireland, ore jc»cosely de- 
scribed ns exciting most provoking recol- 
lections of a London milk-score. 

May is a sweot kiss, by Heaven, 

To his wife the fair earth given ; 

Pledging that hereafter she, 

Now a bride, shall mother be. 

Monk Zmis. 

Fhircrs . — Wave for some minutes over 
a phial containing ammonia, — a flower, 
and its odour will be increased. — Prof, 
Ktckje, of Ghent ; Athenneum. 

Temperature of F/o/rm.— MM. Van 
Hcek and liergsma have been making 
some curious observations on the tempera- 
ture of tlie flowers of the Cotocasio odora^ 
vrith the thennometric needles of MM. 
Hecquerel and ^eschet. On September 
5, 18.38, the spadix had acquired the ex- 
traordinary temperature of 43® centigrade, 
while the atomsphere stood at 21 ®, thereby 
flaming a difference of 22®.— u4fAc«<eM»i. 

Song of the Swo«.— It is very remarka- 
ble that the anci^t Icelandic h^s should 
have got hold of the fabulous opinion of 
th^ swan’s being a singing-bird, which w> 
generally prevailed among the Greek and 
Roman poets. 

Frpins Drunk, — Mr, Coroner Wakley 
states that the maudlin tears which some 
persons shed in moments of intoxication, 
are the result of softness of the brain 
produced' by habitual inebritu. 

Dittgh — In this very primitive place, in<- 
th0 south of Ireland, with a population of 
there is not to be found one regu- 
; lariyirfhafed M. I)., or practising aitoniey. 
lives not *me lancer nearer than 
and that is twenty-two miles dis- 
the shortest w%, and a billy upad. — 


Great Britain has more sea-coasts than 
the United States of North America. 

fVtves,^So late as the tenth century, a 
plurality of wives prevailed in the North ; 
one wife being possessed of superior rank; 
huif as it was her distinctive prerogative 
to accompany her lord to the grave, or 
funeral pile, she would hardly be an object 
of envy or jealously among tlie ladies of 
the present age. 

Paper-making Machinery , — On .^»ril 2.5i 
some very interesting details of “ Fourdri- 
nior’s Patent” were elicited dirring a de- 
bate in the House? of Commons. Fr(»m a 
technical description of the inveiiti m, by 
Mr. Mackinnon, it appeared that 1,000 
yards, or any given quantity of yards of 
paper, could bo continuously mad6 by it. 
The patent had l)ecn pirated, and tliat 
had lead to litigation, in which tbi' 
PaJ^eIlteos’ fluids liod been exhausted before 
they could establish their rights. They 
found themselves becoming bankrupts, and 
thus all the fruits of their invention, on 
which they had spent ^£40,000, were lost 
to them. The evidence of Mr. Brunei, 
and of Mr. Lawson, the printer of the 
Times newspaiier, were read, to prove the 
invention of tlie Fourdriniers to be one of 
the moat splendid discoveries of the present 
age. Mr. Lawffion stated tliat the con- 
ductors of the metropolitan newspapers 
could never have presented to the world 
such an immense mass of news and adver- 
tisements as was now contained in them, 
did not this invention enable them to make 
use of any siase reemired. By the revolu- 
tion of the great cylinders employed in the 
process, an extraordinary degre4» both of 
quickness and convenience in the produc- 
tion was secured. One of its chief advan- 
tages was tlie prevention of all risk of 
combination among thc‘ workmen, the 
machine being so easily managed that the 
least skiUiil person could attend to it. It 
had caused a remarkable increase in the 
re\’enue : in 1800, wlicn this machine was 
not in existence, the amount of the paper 
duty was .£195,641 ; in 1821, when the 
001011111617 was in full ojicrotion , tlie amount 
of duty was £579,867; in 1835, it was 
£tS3,D22. No doubt, ])art of this increase 
must be set down to tlie demand arising 
from the increased number of publications 
and readers ; still, it was imjiossible, but 
for this discovery, that such a quantity of 
pajier could have been consumed. The 
positive saving to the country, effected by 
it, hod not been le.ss tha% £8,000,000 ; 
and the increase in *tho revenue not less 
than £500,000^ year. 

"kONOON: Publishetl by GEOHni liFRGi?W, 
Holywell Street, Htrjgkd. Printed by Whitkhtjaw 
& Co. 76, Fleet SReet, where nil (^inniunication« 
i(ir the Editor may be addressed. 
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ICELAND AND 1X3 VOMANOES. 

Amount Oei^n; R«yUtim Sitings; 

l4iigviKVSltlft1 Krusivlk; BonaltkCoftst of Stepped, 
and SniMl!ill YSkul, 8sc. 

(Tlie anmed engiaylng repreeente a pictorial 
nimt^ of no oommoo Intoroit ajnd attraetion, which 
has Jiist been substituted for the view of Vesuvius, 
upon a similarly extensive scale, at **the Surrey 
^(telagieal Gaideas/' The picture has been panted 
by Danson, and entirely uoeuples one side of the 
lake s it la tbe same erectiop as that used ibr Vesu* 
vius, with the additions dt the distant mountains, 
about seventy febt in height j add about thirty f^et 
wldih dt view. Tte pleture te altogether a she- 
cessfUl specimen of scenic which it is pro- 
posed to heighten hereafter by imitative eruptions 
on stated evening^ and thus to present a Mifeet 
model in miniature of this celebrated tpectaele de i» 
Nnture, The exhibition must altogether be re^ 
gsrded as of a very superior class Of rejprcsentetlon, 
which we hope to sac multiplied; for no species of 
• knowledge is mere calculated to Improve the midds 
and hearts (rf* the people than an accurate acduainU 
anoe with auch stupendous curiosltiea of nature as 
ore grouped upon these regions of subterranean 
heat and surikee cold.J 

There is not, probably, a more wonder- 
fraught spot wion the utee of the globe 
than the heart-shaped island of Icdand, 
lying in thc^.North Atlantic, on the verge 
of the' Polar Circle, and extending from 
63 deg. 24 min. to 66 deg. 30 min. N. lat., 
and frdm 13 d^. 16 xnin. to 24 deg. 40 
min. W. lonfc Its north-western extre- 
mity, Cape Nord, is about 200 miles fVom 
the east coast of Greenland ; and its area 
im vaguely reckoned at 40,000 square 
xniles. It is crossed from east to west by 
ridges of m^ed mountains, whence branch 
numerous o&ets towtords the coos^ termi- 
nating in high and steep promontories ; and 
between these o^^ts are grass-clad valleys, 
in which the inhabitants have erected their 
' dwellings. But, the interior of the island 
is a blank desert, through which one may 
travel S0O miles without meeting any trace 
of human existence. It consists partly 
of mow mountains, called YOkuls, many 
of urliich are Also volcanoes ; and partly of 
vast tracts covered with lav^ scorlm, and 
volcanic S|md. There are also several 
. lakes! The moist extensive mass of icy 
mountains is that called Rlofa Ydkul, in 
the south-east part of the island, which 
lies b^iad anmef range of mpuUftains 
thllt line the and forms a mass of 
and sndW' esfhn^^ tp i^er no less 
thai| 3^000 square miles. , Ma^ifiSent gla- 
ders cover fhe sides of moimtains, 
Ibegipningat a great height^ and sloping 
^ with a very rapid descent towards the 
rdains. Th^ icy masses are often rent 
the internal heat and eruptiObs of the 
volcanoes, and, fall down in terrible ava- 
lanches Upon Bie Idninis. The glaciers pre- 
sent, flue oomo ph^otna^ of piogres^ve, 
and, aoimeitimea; re^ motion as 
IhOse of thr^out 

liefpra ihsliii tnOi^aea of large frag- 
v mka. Ymik agglotaoratioxir' of 


basaltic pillars are seen in many places, as 
well as of tufA and some mountains are 
covered ur^ tmek incrustations of sul- 
phur.* There are numerous nqirings which 
throw up colunms of boiling water, pre- 
ceded by a report like that of artiUery, 
There are also sulphur-springs, flooAs or 
bogs of boUing mud, cones and craters of 
quiescent volcanoes, and columns of dense 
smoke and steam issuing from many s{>ots. 
The whole I4and appears to be of volcanic 
formation; and so terrihe have been the 
eruptions, that about 66 years since the 
ashcA and effluvia corrupted the water 
and atinos|)faere, the fishes were driiusii 
from the coast ; and pestilence and famine 
followed, which, in two years, carried off 
3,000 people, and destroyed thousands of 
horses and cattle. Indeed, such calamities 
appear to have thizmed the inhabitants from 
the earliest times; the present population 
of Iceland being about 50,000, whereas, in 
former ages, it exceeded 100,000. 

Such are the main physical fcaturcis* of 
this extraordinary region to the .mind of 
the |diilo 80 phical traveller, who alone can 
fully appreciate the sublime phenomena of 
creation and decay which Iceland presents. 
But, there is apopnlar interest atmehed to 
tliese scenes of the wild and wonderful,’’ 
which, in conjunction with the spreml of 
education ana the diffusion of science, is 
extending itself amongst all classes. The 
entrepeneurs of “the Surrey Zoological 
Garaens” have, therefore, chosen well and 
wisely in their pictorial representation of 
these sublimities of Nature. . The several 
objects are not placed topographically, but 
are grouped in what is termed, oy the assist, 
“ a modelled tableau^* of which Hecia may 
he regarded as the nucleus, or central figure. 
W e shall, therefore, proceed to describe them 
according to the enumeration at the head 
of the present page, which nearly presents 
their respective localities in Nature. f 

* Fenny Cyclopedia: t»>ce Iceland. 

f One hundred and twenty works are stated to 
have been published on Iceland, but few are known 
to the English reader; the greater number being in 
the Danish, Swedish, German, or Icelandic lan- 
guages— seme in Latin. Shah^are was not 
whmly Ignorant of Icdand; for, in Heniy V. he 
speaks m *‘tiie prick-eared cur of Iceland;** the 
common dog of Iceland has short erect eari(. One 
Of the eorlieat aceofants of the country is by a French 
doetnr, who accompanied a party of traders to the 
north, in the year 1670 ; the writer ** went to see'* 
Moudt Hecia. The next account known to the En- 
glish reader, is that by one Anderson, a burtto-xnas- 
ter, at Hamburg, who, howevef, picked up hu infor- 
mation from masters of ships tradl^ to Iceland. 
He was sneceeded by Honebow,. a ]u||te, who re- 
sided on the island two years. 01aA»nlPL Fovelsen 
purveyed , Iceland in 1757; and their kecount con- 
tains teuieft inlormktiopt mixed with error. Of our 
own countrymen, glr Joseph Banks stands first : he 
was BCdsmpanied by Dr. Solander, the Swedish na- 
turalist, and by Dr. Ikoil, who afterwards pub- 
lished an account fit hu, joiiniey, which first made 
the E&B^h read^ acqusihted with Iceland. In 
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Heeh 

in ill the southern part of Iceland, and 
about thhty miles nrom the coast. It is 
neither the mdst elevated nor the most 
picturesque of the Icelandic mountains, 
mt it has become ikmous by its tremend- 
ous eruptions. Twenty-three of these hava 
been recorded since the year 1004; but this 
statement is far from complete. Hecla has 
now been quiet for more than sixty-Rve 
years, and remained tranquil more than se- 
venty years before the last emptioh in 1 772. 
The summit is divided into three peaks, 
the middle of which is the highest. The 
• craters form vast hollows in the sides of 
these peaks, which are mostly filled with 
snow. The mountain consists mostly of« 
sand and slags ; the lava, forming a ragged 
and vitrified wall, like glazed bricks, se- 
venty feet high, around its base. When Sir 
George Mackenzie ascended Hecla^ in 1810, 
the vapour of water was ascending from 
the middle peak, and the heat of the moun- 
tain was so intense, that a thermometer 
placed among the slags rose to 144®. Mr. 
Barrow did not ascend Hecla, which he 
«X)mpares to the majestic “ three-forked ** 
Parnassus. The people in the neighbour- 
hood, it seems, attempt to dissuade every 
one from ascending. The French doctor, 
alrc^ady mentioned, was assured that it was 
the entrance to the infernal regions, and 
that the devil was Imsily employed in 
handing down the souls oi all tnose who 
had fallen in battle. Sir Joseph Banks 
was told that the mountain was guarded 
by strange black birds, resembling crows, 
having beaks of iron, with which they 
would receive ungraciously any one who 
infringed upon their territory. Sir Joseph 
feund tlie mountain surrounded for two 
leagues with scorise, pumice-stone, cinders, 
and ashes. On reaching the smnmit, which 
was ealcnlatod, by a Ramsden’s barometer, 
to be 5000 feet,* the cold was extremely 
severe; and the parly had their clothes co- 
vered with ice, in such a manner that, to 

lisa, Mr. (now Sir John) Stanley, with a party of 
gentlemen, visited the laland, and on hh return pub- 
lished an account of the hoHing springs. In 1800, 
Mr. Hooker, the botanist, visited Iceland, and pub*- 
lished a complete account of Icelandic plants. In 
1810, Sir George S. Maekenele, with Drs. Htdland 
and Blight, travelled in Iceland, and published a 
volume on their return. In 1814 and 1815, Mr. £. 

. Henderson made the tour of Iceland, and subse- 
quently published two 8vo. volumes. In 1813, Sir 
Thomas Wilson made a voyage thither, in his yacht, 
And Lord Stuart de Rothsay, in 18.33. Lastly, in 
1834 v;|k John, son of Sir John Barrow, visited Ice- 
land, IHI; on his return to England, publislied a^ 
venr eniemttittg volume, in which he tests the ex- 
perieuee of all previous tcavelleis, and combines the 
same with extracts from unpublished and 

his own report. 

* Subsequent obArmtioht, give the altitude at . 
something less than 4.500 feet ; but the measure- 
ment made by Sir John Stanley gave only 4,300 feet. 


use hU own expression, “ our clothes re- 
sembled buckram.*’ The surrounding coun- 
try was formerly inhabited almost close to 
themomitain, and said to have been nneom- 
moul;y beautiful and fertile ; but Ike succes- 
sive iuundationa of lava have entoml^d 
the farms, and the verdant meadows have 
]^n almost entirely covered with sand 
and pumice. In the last ertmtion, the 
shower of ashes, &c. was cairied by the 
wind, 1^^ Ferroe 

islands, 300 miles distaht; 

The Qeyeete^ 

The very appropriate term Geyser is 
derived from the Icelandic to rage, 

burst forth with violence and impetuos- 
ity.” (Henderson,)* These springs are in 
the neighbourhood of Hecla. On enter- 
ing the plain,” says Mr. Barrow, “we 
were at once in the midst of smoke and 
steam, rising above and around us, and of 
boiling springs of bogs and heated mud at 
every step we took, the ground seemefi 
to be shalcing and trembling under our feet, 
and below we could hear a%ort of murmur- 
ing or rumbling noise, not unlike that of 
distant Blunder,” The Great Geyser is 
situated on a psound which rises consider- 
ably above the plain, and slopes on all 
sides to the distance of about 100 feet, 
from the Imrders of the large basin on its 
summit ; in the centre of whidi, fiwming 
us it were a gigantic funnel, is a pipe, up 
which the boilmg water rises and bursts 
forth. The basin of this funnel is from 
four to five feet deep, sloping a little, like 
a saucer, towards me central tube. Mr. 
Barrow found the temperature of some 
water in the basin to be from 180 deg. to 
100 deg, Fahrenheit. The sides of the 
tube were smoothly polished, as was the 
floor of the basin, which had the appear- 
ance of agate. Mr. Barrow considers it 
difficnlt to imajrae how this perpendicular 
tul>e was first shaped, and how me smooth 
crust, with which it Has been lined, vm 
originally laid on — ^whether at once, or by 
successive depositions of the siliceous mat- 
ter. The Uniug of the basin* is of easier 
^Kplanatiou : me water remaining therein 
quiescent, may deposit its sUiea undis- 
turbed, whilst in the pipe of the fimnel it is 
always bubbling qt boilmg, higher or lowm*, 
or exploding steam and water* “But 
after all, that which is the most difficult to 
comprehend u^that the water of tile 
Gejrser is perfectly clear, and gives no de- 
posit without the application of chemical 
tests, and then only in the smallest possi- 
ble quantity : It may be kept for years in 

* The Biahop or rector of Strsholt told Sir Joseph 
Banks, that il was derived from ptoso— mot’f w, e^uh- 
lire. It is so; btttlhe derivation is not obvious. 
The verb is pres- gyt, pret. pows, Inf. piMO.— -iMe- . 

letlewMium Qergict HiskaHif fo,—* 

borrow. 
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boltlei» ^epoulting the least aedi- 

mentk^’ \ Mr; Barrow then describes the 
matteir deposited on the rim, almost out of 
the reach of hot water, which is from 
the condensed steam or vapour, and deli- 
oatelj efflorescent. The siliceous incrusta- 
tions that are here formed, ei^tend down 
the slope of the mound around the brim, 
and several yards below it. The delicate 
deposit is siliceous sinter, or travertin; 
** toe only ditfercnqe 6f the spbatance, well 
known under this* name, being, that the 
one in question is a dtmosition of flint, and 
the other of lime. The stream of water 
that flows from the basin, finds its way 
down the sloi.>e of the mound, and at 
the foot thereof divides itself into two 
branches;” on the margin of which, are 
found heautifiil efflorescent iucmstations, 
which sometimes cover the grasses and 
aquatic plants along the banks of these 
occasional streamlets. Every adventitious 
fragment, whethei^of wood, bone, or horn 
of animal, is here found in a silicified state ; 
and Mr. Barro^' saw here a piece of printed 



areut silex, giving it the appearance of a 
6m-book. A worsted stocking, by lying 
on the hanks of this stream about six 
monflis, bad lieen completely converted 
into stone, as had also a bine handkerchief, 
exh^iting the cheques and colours of the 
original : both were as hard as silex Itself. 
The streams, it should be added, are lined 
with a white close siliceous stone, resem- 
bling pure marble, which continues down 
to, their junction with the Huit^aa^ or 
.White River. Mr. Barrow shot some plo- 
*yer8 and ^urlews, which, on being placed 
in the basin of the Great Geyser,^ were 
Bufflciently cooked in twenty minutes, the 
temperature of the water continuing to 
vary firom 180 deg. to 190 deg. Fahrenheit. 
The steam from this and from the other 
^Qeysers |s impregnated with the smell of 
salphur : Mr. Barrow filled a bottle with 
the beautiful clear water, wliich at the 
moment certainly had a strong smell ^ 
anlphnr ; bpt, though firmly corked on 
spot; it noid lost it altogether on his arrival 
in England; nor was there the least de- 
posit either of that or any other substance 
whatever, when the water was submitted by 
Mr. Faraday, to chemical tests.' 

* At a little distance from the Great 
Gejrsel^ Mr. Barrow saw two pools o/ very 
clear water, the surfaces of which were 
sbarq^y disturbed with anything like ebul- 
litim^ whilst a thin aerial vapour, hardly 

Ihfsolvedip^to thin air. ^ plunging 
a vtticnTnometer oiie of these pools, the 

^mercury huipedliit^y TOse*to zOO deg.; 
jhtyAple, at feet deep ; and * 


in many places it was dangerous to ap- 
proach within several feet of the margin, 
as the overhanging earth was hollow un- 
derneath, supported only by inemstations, 
which, on being seen obliquely, exhibited 
a beautiful azure blue colour* Near the 
margin of these clear springs were some 
small ones of mud of a deep red colour. 
Neither a drawing nor description, how- 
ever, is capable of giving a siMcient idea 
of the singularity and beauty of this spot. 

Mr. Barrow watched anxiously for an 
eruption of the Great Geyser, and was 
nearly drowned with scalding water of the 
temperature of 150 deg., hut no eruptUm* 
then took place. The noise from this 
Geyser was much louder than that from 
any other, aiid resembled the letting ofif of 
steam from the boiler of a steam-engine ; 
whilst a rumbling noise was heard from 
beneath, apparently at a very great dis- 
tance from the surface. From its situation 
and its height on the side of the hill, above 
the other springs, and particularly from 
its violence, Mr* Barrow considers it to be 
that same chimney, from this great sub- 
terranean laboratory, which Sir John 
Stanley has named the Roaring Gepser; 
though Mr. Barrow only saw it emit steam 
and no water, with a ceaseless roaring 
noise. 

Mr. Barrow next notices the Strookr^ 
the shaker, or agitator, a large opening or 
tube, almost even with the general surface 
of the ground : at twelve or fourteen feet 
deep appeared water in ebullition, which, 
on pieces of turf and peat being thrown 
into it, burst forth almost instantaneously, 
heaving up a column of mud and water, 
with fragments of peat as black as ink, to 
the height of sixty or seventy feet; the 
steam bursting up with such violence that it 
seemed to >-tear up the very earth through 
which it passed ; it continued for eight or 
ten minutes, and then sunk into the shaft. 
Near this geyser was another, called the 
LittlR Strockr^ at the head of a group of 
a dozen srmngs, two of which only threw 
up water from two to three feet high, in 
jets resembluig those seen on <^ning a 
l^ndon fiiEe-plug : but all of them threw 
out steam, like so many safrty-valves ; the 
temperature being about 210 deg. In the 
vicinity of the Roaring Geyser too are a 
number of red, grey, and brown mud 
springs, of the temperature of 195 deg., 
which made the ground dangerous. One 
nighty, a servant s^ up to watch thq^Great 
Geyser, and, at about three o’clpi3||||^ the 
morning, he called up Mr. Barrow, saw 
the shaft discharge a fiill column of water 
and steat% estimfttedat between seventyand 
eighty feet high. Mr. B%rrow then notices 
that, what he calls steam is not that pure 
unmixed steam, which vanitdies when H 
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eicapei into the open air, but la mixed 
wiUi a kind of lunoko and spray fVom the 
boiling water, that require some little time 
to dissolve, and leave the atmosphere clear. 
In about four hours from the above erup^ 
tion, a second rose between ten or twelve 
feet; in another hour, a third, to the, 
height of thirty feet; and in about two 
hours more, the fourth eruption rose to 
about the same height. The appearance 
of the column, wholly or partially en- 
veloped in clonds of steam and vapour, and 
the colours changing their hnea as the. sun 
or clouds intervene, is a phenomenon too 
•astounding and beantiful for represen- 
tation. 

The power of the Great Gevser appeared , 
to Mr. Barrow to be on the wane : bis 
party agreed that its strongest eruption 
did not raise the column of water above 
eighty feet ; whilst, by other travellers it 
is stated as under : 


Olafsen and Povelsen SdO feet. 

Von Troll 92 „ 

Sir John Stanley (by a quadrant) ... 96 „ 

Mr. Hooker 100 „ 

Sir George Mackenzie 00 „ 

Mr. Henderson 150 „ 


The first is considered by Mr. Barrow to 
be a gross exaggeration ; for it has been 
ascertained, by direct experiment, that no 
momentum given to a column of water, 
i8.suing from a pipe, will throw a perpen- 
dicular jet to tue height of ninety leet: 
that at Versailles, the Grand Eanx play 
only to the height of eighty feet; and that, 
by an experiment made of applying a 
double force, they could not succeed in 
raising the column to ninety feef Mr. 
Hooker, Mr. Barrow thinks, may have 
mistaken the height of the jet by the steam 
which is carried up with it ; and taking a 
mean of the remaining three, we have 
ninety-two two-thirds ; or, if onr estimate 
of eighty feet be taken into the account, 
we have eighty-six feet for tlie average 
height, which, may, perhaps, be about the 
truth ; although the lact of Sir John Stan- 
ley having ascertained geometrically, by 
means of a quadrant, the greatest height 
to have been ninety -six feetwquld seem to 
put conjecture onb of the question. But 
Sir John Stanley states the maximum jets 
of the New Geyser to be one hundred and 
thirty-two feet— though not Ijy the qua- 
drant: he observes: “Nature nowhere 
ofiers objects bearing a resemblance to tbe 
Geysers ; and art, even in constructhig the 
watMeerks of Versailles, has produced 
noting that can at all illustrate the mag- 
nificent appearance of the Geyser:” 
“ imagination alone can su])pl;|( tlie noise 
and motion whj^h accompany such large 
bodies .of water blirsting firom tbeir con- 
finement, and must be left to paint what J 


have not been able to describe-^the bril- 
liancy of colouring, ---the purity of the 
spray, ^the quick change of effecti^— 
and the thousand varieties of form into 
' which the clouds of steam, filling the at- 
mosphere on every side, are rolled inces- 
santly.” • 

Von Troil’s theory of the Geysers is, 
that they all proceed as if from one great 
cauldron; that, in cinittiug steam, they 
resemble so many safety-valves of a steam 
boiler, adds iMr. Borrow; and, if Von 
Troil be correct, it is not improbable that 
tiie strength and frequence of the Great 
Geyser should be diminisliing, each little 
tul>e and every fresh aperture carrying off 
, a portion of the steam. Mr. Barrow 
could scarcely identify this correspondence 
in the eruptions of the different springs ; 
although he acknowledges that, previous to 
the eruptions of the Great Geyser, all the 
diminutive ones were in great activity, as 
if the fires had been ftirred up for some 
grand occasion. If wo receive the abov^ 
theory, the safety-valves nmy be the means 
of preventing a catastrophe, such as the 
choking up of some of the larger ones 
might bring on, at any time ; namely, a 
general explo'siou of that perforated and 
tremulous crust of earth out of which they 
all rise, and the conversion of the whole 
area into one vast pool of boiling %ater. 
The Roaring Geyser, though it still roars, 
like the bellows of a blast furnace, has 
been so choked by large stones and earth 
falling into it from the mountain above, 
that it has ceased to throw out water ; iind, 
if stones and earth continue to fall into, if, • 
the violence of the steam must make for 
itself a DBj^sage in some otlier quarter. 

Mr. Barrow rightly considers steam as 
the proximate cause of all these extraordi- • 
nary eruptions of hot water ; the spectator 
is everywhere surrounded with steam ; he 
secs it — ^lie' hears it — ^he feels it, and he 
smells it, impregnated vrith a smaU portion * 
of sulphur. We know the projectile foN:^ 
of the elasticity of steam to be much in- 
creased, by tbe direction, the*smoothnesH, 
♦nd the form, of the cylinder ; but, if it be 
asked where +he fire is that produces all 
the steam and boiling water, no one will 
be hardy enough to assign a local habita- , 
tion to uiat element which Sir Humphry 
Davy has called, ‘ an unceasing fire in 
the laboratory of Nature,’ — ^that first ope- 
rativ^e cause which heaves up mountains — 
compels them to vomit forth red-hot 
lava— rends open deep chasms in the sur- 
face of the earth, and supplies the foun- 
tains of the Geysers with boiling water 
and steaiip.” A question may be raised, 
whether the sanJe fire that supplies steam 

> • An Account o? the Hot Spruigs of r<elftnd. 
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for lildt« the streams 

that flmif .Iroiit Ibflia ? The tranqaillHy bi 
Hecla is sach a presamptlcni. 

Whea Lord Stuart de Rothsay was hi 
le0lAii4>: ^ 1333^ one of the horses of his 
follo^p^s was and its disappearance 
neri^ eoald be aoooimted for. After bU 
tetam to England* hb lordship bad a letter 
Governor of Iceland; acquaint* 
ing liihi with the extraordinary fact, that 
ike if the $ai^^ koree had been ^ected 
from, the (teyeete ; hito which ft was, there* 
tore, clear it had fallen nnperceived by 
the attendants. Itlnst as Mr. Barrow was 
leaving Liverpool, he received (through 
hb fal^) a request from Mr. Morefaison, 
of Geological Society, that he would 
baring home some portion of these bones, 
^as au evidence of the effects produced 
upon annual and bony matter, when boiled 
in a subterranean cauldr<m of liquid 
silica.*’ It appears that the Governor had 
eprcely said somudn as above represented, 
out that the horse had tumbled one of 
the springs, and that part of its leg and 
hoof had been seen by a peasant. The 
spring prayed to be a cauldron, nearly 
at the billing point, of water , thickened by 
my mud, and kept hobbling by the steam 
xorclng itself through it. It being a year 
since the horse fell in, the carcass must 
have Kmg ago been boiled into, gelatine.*^ 
The peasant’s account of the horse’s leg 
b generally believed: indeed, the only 
wonder is, that horses, sheep, and cattle, 
do not more fre^ently fall into these pits, 
enilced by the luxuriant herbage growing 
’ arojutd them. 

The Beyidsiimemd Krueitnk Springe 

are near the, south west coast of the bland* 

' The laigest jetting spring at jReykium b 
. situate at the base of a be^im mountain, 
between four hundred and five hundred 
.feet high; it has two apertures, one of 
lyhich sp^ts incessantly, from three to 
twfehre feet high, whilst the other rises at 
least thirty fe^ about fifteen times a day, 
wi^ tremendous noise and velocity, di^ 
;!hamng, ^ceolfting to Sir John Stanley, 
gWons per minute. There are 
severid other springs in this district, some 
of vfbieh thrqw whter over the surnmnd- 
iipg Yegetatfen, which b thus covered with 
hf^utifei inemstations. The -steaming 
tm too numerous and too like 
eMi OtW to he separately described ; c and 
haa^ of blV0» Yellow, and red bolus, 
are^fgrieg^Od wi^mpbur, and sfreaks of 
is .much ex- 

drofr.OM^liiig'l^ feet in 

b in agitation, 

pndf ia ^piii to the height of six 


or eight feet ; it b situate 4n h ridge of 
white clay and su^Or, upon mountain 
heights, &e latte^r being bcautifiiUy crys- 
tallised, and sahlimed with the steam 
which issues from crevices in the rock on 
every aide, and with su^U violence and 
noise as to be heard at the distance of 
several miles. The chances of the crust of 
solidmr breaking, and the hot clay sinking, 
renders the walking over thb soft and 
steaming surface very hazardous. Mr. 
Hooker nearly lost hb life, by sinking to 
hb knees in a semi-liquid mass of hot sal- 
pbiir and bolus, and he narrowly escaped 
rinking to a much greater depth. 

The Lcmgevfetle 

'ore hilb which, at a dbtaxice^ resemble 
mounds of fine sand or ashes, llie db- 
trict b chlefiy noticeable for its lake, near 
which volumes of steam and staoke ina.^ be 
seen bsuing. Mr. Henderson describes 
this plain to be intefsected by beautiful 
serpentine rivers, and a h>ng range of 
mountains to the eastward, over which 
Hecla rears its three snow-clad summits. 

Stappen and Sn^efdl ybktd, 

Snsefell Ydknl (snewy mountain), which 
rises in one of the western peninsulas, 
near the village or factory of Stappen, 
b believed to the highest mountnm in 
Iceland ; and the basaltic coast, with Snfe* 
fell in t^ background, is franght with at- 
traction for the geological observer. Stap- 
pen b very interesting for its numerous 
caverns, with roofs supported by columns 
of basalt, ^*ma.ny of which arc abo found 
strewed about, some lying horizontally in 
heaps, with their bases pointed to the sea, 
some standing upright, and others tncUucd 
at different angles, many of them curved, 
not merely at fiie joints, where the convex 
end of one piece is fitted into the concave 
end of the other, but l>ent tbrougliont the 
whole length, like some of those on the 
island of Stafi^ which Sir Joseph Banks has 
described as very much resembling the ribs 
of a ship. Mr. Barrow, from stress of 
weather, could not land at Stappen^ which 
he observes was the more provoking, os 
there is eveiw reason to, believe, from the 
acconnte already puMlshed, that the 
columnf^ of Stappen afibrd the most con- 
vincing proof of their Igneous origin, being 
here ^nd huried In the midst of lava, 
above, below, and around them. Here 
the theory of the Keptunists, who long 
malntaiin^ the aqueous origin of l^jialt, 
fatb to the ground.*’ Sir John StapA re- 
marked to Mr. Barrow, thatSnwfeR^Fmm 
its very graceful ferm,* and helgh^ and 
snows, and eitnation, as the hOm of fiie 
tongue of laud diviiRi^ tjht# two great bays 
,of Bmde-fiord and Taxd-fbrd, b a much 
more remarkable feature of the geography 
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of Iceland tluui Ilecla \ on account of it» 
rise from a bacaltie base, tba contact of its 
streams of lata iviili the basaltic columns, 
and ferocity with whidi sabterraneous 
fires have broken and tossed' about all the 
conntiy in He immediate neighbourhood.'* 
The YOknl, Sir John Stanley apprehends, 
has been formed by repeated eruptions of 
lava, &«%, from one^iE&t, hat the ground 
must have burnt in many places. 

Sir John Stanley and his party made the 
ascent of the YfikuL The view was mag* 
nificent, and to the west the other |^ak of 
this high hill presented itself at the dis* 
tahee of about 1,000 yards, « the real sum- 
mit.” The northern view was that of the 
sea, quiet as a child, as if it could never be 
in a passion ; the east, high-peaked, mis- 
shapen mountains, (small, however, com- 
pared with the YOkul;) and to the south 
we saw the sea, Stsmpen, and its harbour, 
in which our brig, the ./oAn, and another 
vessel, apppeared like two small specks. 
On the north-east hills, beyond an in- 
let of the sea, Iwunded the horizon, above 
which the sun had now got up in all his 
glory, and threw the shadow ot owmoun- 
tain CO defined over the surface of the sea, 
to the sonth-west, and above its horizon 
in the air, that it was some time before we 
could thoTonghly be satisfied that it was 
not another mountain hitherto concealed 
from ns by the fog.” Mr. •Baiue, one of 
the party, ascertained the height of Sn«reU 
Ydkul to be, 

From geometrical meaiuremenC ... 4567 feet 

By barometrical measurement ... 4534 ,, 

Difference ... S3 „ 

Mr. Baine also took the elevation of 
Mount Hecla by geometrical measure- 
ment, and made it 4,^00 feet, being seven 
hundred feet less than the height taken 
by Sir Jostqih Banks's party, with a horo- 
meter by Ramsden. 

The preceding details of the Geysers are 
somewhat minute, from our anxiety to 
rid^ the reader of more than one error re- 
specting their economy* Thus, in a 
CyclotHUdia, esteemed for the freshness of 
its inrormation^' the height of thb Geyser 
column is statM at above two hundred 
feet,” or more than double the avefltq^e. 
The height of Heela is fixed at J,210 feet, 
and that of Stappeu at feet, both 
numbers being, as we have ^ewn, conside- 
rably at variancse with the facts, 

8KET^:SS OF EVENING PARTIES. 

TUg-MOUaiNO. 

TauRgii^l an old and well-known defini- 
tion of, our word whwh describes its 
etymology as ariring from the dreum- 
stance of families being generally rmted 
out of house and home at such periods ; 


and of a verity we think this quaint deri- 
vation beats all the tortured Saxon origins 
of fusty antiquaries entirely out of the 
field. If ever sUch a phenomenon did 
take place as turning a nouse out of its 
own window, it must certainly have been 
the case with the ill-doomed mansion that 
first endieavonred to cram an hundred 
people into Its three small rooms originally 
adapted for a third of that number. Old 
English metric^} ballads are extant, de- 
scribing the very tmcomfortable domestic 
economy of the day appropriated to a 
general wash, and the scimty culinary 
preparations thereunto attached ; hut these 
are minor evils compared to the over- 
whelming discomfort of the morning before . 
our evening i>nrty. 

If yon are a quiet-loving man,^ we 
beseech yon, as soon as yon have finished 
breakfiist on this eventful day, get out of 
tlie way as fast as yon ca^. W alk in the 
park— -go into the city — up the Coliseum 
—down in the diving-bell— see the eggs 
hatched— get blinded by the dky-hydrogen 
light— ride backward and forward all 
day in an omnibus from the Bank to the 
Yorkshire Stingo— but stay not at borne; 
for as soon as your servant has carried 
away the cloth, and rubbed the table witli 
a magnified small-tooth-comb brush, to 
take out the light marks that the hot 
saucers have len: liebind, all tranquillity 
ceases. And now commences the scene of 
warfare on your household property— the 
complete btmteversemeni of ail your tables, 
chairs, eheffoniers, and sideboards; the 
screwing of hooks into the deling to hang* 
lamps to; the arrival pf the men with 
the said lamps ; the fitting of wax candles 
to their various destinations, scraping the 
large ones down with a knife, and winding 
bits of letters round the small ones ; the 
straining of jellies through inverted flannel 
foolscaps, with all the other odd contri- 
vances that custom has laid dowUsas im-^. 
peratire to make your guests sick for a ' 
week afterwards. 

To the quiet, inoffensive male part of 
the household community, the day preced- 
ing an evening’s entertainment, is pecn*« 
liarly disagreeable. Dinner is out of the 
question for them, as, indeed, for^eveiy one 
dse ; they may probably get some ends of 
French rolls, tips of tongues, overbaked 
pastry, and mould-adhesive blanc-mange, * 
if th^*are intrepid enoiqsh to venture 
into the kitchen ; bnt that is a feUrlhl 
attempt, and none but the most fool-hardy 
will thiiik of doing so. They cannot even 
fly to their own rooms fiir safety — all the 
superfluous fiirniturp ^es there as a matter 
of conrsey nnles&their honse i» not very 
l^rge; and thexfthe best bedroom is de- 
s))oiled for tlie sqpper-table. This is often* 
done ; the wash-hand stand goes into the 
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aittii; ; tU« Rte-ironn into the loft ; the fender 
into the next room in company with the 
taken-dd^n bedstead, and the ^awers are 
cover^ over to fomi a 9lde-board for the 
wine-glasses and carafes. But there is 
one little thing that always betrays the 
bedTroom, ingenionslj as this apartment 
may be assuming its fancy dross ; it is the 
small red cord of the bell-phU hanging in 
the middle of the room, which is meant to 
perforate the littlb notch^ln the tester of 
the bed, or hang by its side. Where the 
host and hostess sleep thn-t night, is past 
the reach of .our poor philosophy even to 
dreaui of, much less to ad&tpi positively ; 
we believe they do not go to bed at all, but 
.sit up and count the plate, and lock up the 
remnants of cold fowl and barley-sugar 
baskets, for amusement. Be this it may, 
they have some nook they creep into for a 
little reposO towards dawn ; because then 
the whole household slumbers, and the 
newspaper boy And milkman, after waiting 
each for a quarter of an hour, rush a.W’ay 
in desperation to make up for lost time. 
Of course, when the house is large enough, 
all this is done away with, and they are 
allowed their own beds ; still, tbe room is 
more or less dreadftilly uncomfortal>le. 

But we are anticipatinf^ — pardon us, 
read^; it is a common tailing in our 
nedure, and, perhaps, has great reference to 

P arties; we will return to the morning. 

*ime goes on, and brings with it its 
labours and vexations : thekey of the china- 
closet is lost; the tiresome 'man does not 
send the rolls ; the olive branches of the 
JUouse will get at the safe and poke their 
fingers into the creams, or steal the orange 
chips ;,fome one before whom you particu- 
larly m^h to shew off sends a latd refusal ; 
OP, worse than all, if you have iuviU^d a 
pretty girl, with two cubs of brothers, as 
necessarily accompanying evils, you find 
the young lady has the iufiuenza, but the 
younggentlemen willbe delighted to Come, 
• and you are overdone with men already. 
Indeed, you may take it as a general rule, 
that fl^ae^r, i^ly people, always accept 
your hospitality, so readily, that their 
answers generally come in the evening 
as their invitations go out in the morning. 
What an annoying thing it is ! almost as 
bad as th6 known fact, ithat the strangest 
looking girls in the room ar^, to A cer- 
• tainty, tl^e ones that have got the money, 
end the. ^^ddooktug ones are either pour 
oi:el^iigad-. 

4i last; ho^'^ever, evening approaches, 
and With it a short cessation of their 
troubles to the good people.of the house ; 
sQinalhhi^ ihe ^i|^t InH of the ele- 
ihents afil^ a Hfindy dajUiJMbre it begins 
to ia^n».iTll|j^ Init bell has ima; 

the uhrpKitT vtiaids hate all tusrned in ^th 


their charges, out of the square ; the young 
ladies have takeh} home their grace ’ 
sticks and hoops; the governesses are 
thinking about* changing their collars for 
dinn^ ; the little boys have got tired of 
their Australian crooked laths, wi^ the out- 
of-the-way name, that have the siagnlar 
property when you throw them from you, 
of returning and knoikdng tbe thrower’s 
eyes out ; the last clang of the milk-pails 
has echoed down the areas— all betoken 
an approach of that period of the day, 
when 

“ Whate’et of peace about our hearthatone dinei, 
Wliate’er our household Gkida protect of dear, 

Are gather'd round us by its look of rest,” 
except to the poor party-givers. Perfectly 
ready to go to bed, they toil up stairs to 
dress, and begin to anticipate the anxiety 
of looking personally and individually to 
the comforts of an hundred people^ until 
four o'clock the next morning. 

Albgut. 


SVATUE OF QUEEN ELIZAllETH. 

This statue was formerly placed oh the 
western side of Liid-gate, and is referred to 
by Defoe, in describing that structure, in 
17 14, as ‘‘ a fine figure of the famous Queen 
Elizabeth.” On that Gate being taken 
down, in 1 760, “‘‘to open the streets,” th© 
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■tatu« wfUi prefeated by the City to SSr 
Francii Ooeung^ Alderman of the Ward, 
who cabled itto.be placed against the east 
end of the church of St. l]%nstaii in the 
West, Fleet-street. On this edifice being 
taken down in the ^ar 1832, it was sold 
for Ifis. ; and it has just been re» 

mounted in a niche, flanked with two 
pilasters, above the eutraoice to the paro- 
chial schools, on the east side of the new 
church, facing Fleet-street. The height 
of the figure, to the top of the crown, is 
seven feet, and the width between the pilas- 
ters, seven feet. These and the other ar- 
chitecfiual accessories are in the style of 
the reign of James I., and form a vm 
pleasing composition, harmonizing witn 
the embellished house to the west; from 
the design of Mr. Shaw, who, jointly with 
his father, was the architect of the new 
church. * 

By the way, we see that the long talked 
of alterations in the (guildhall, London, 
are, at length, completed. The three 
stages, which formerly decorated the 
gateway of the Gnildhall Chapel, have 
been placed within the Hall, at the east 
end. In a late Number of the •Gentleman'g 
Magazine^ these statues are stated to re- 
present Iklward VI., Charles I„ and the 
Queen of the la tter, although it has gene* 
rally been styled Qneen Elizabeth, to 
whose portrait, however, it bears not tbe 
least resemblance.” Defoe describes these 
statues as Edward VI., James I., and 
Elizabeth ; adding, this of Queen Elizabeth 
is so like the Madonas of Italy, that 1 dare 
swear if it were there, devotion would be 
made to it,” -^Journey thvQngh England^ 
1714. 


CROMLECH, NEAR MAIDSTONE. 

In a field about 300 or 400 yards below 
the highly interesting Cromlech, called 
“ Kits Coty House,” are the remains of 
another Cromlech of very large size, and 
which has nrobably been of a similar con- 
struction. There is a popular supeij^tion 
in tlie neighbourhood, that it is impossible 
to count fragments of Btis massive and 
little-known relic of another age, twice 
aUke ; and, in good sooth, when we first in- 
met^ it in 1834, we began to have some 
imfii in the peasants’ story ; till, at last, 
we satifactomy aeceitainiM that the re- 
mains consist of twefity pieces, abont eight 
of which are of a ponderous size— one 
being nine or ten feet long, nearly sevei^ 
broa^ aiuT'b^teen inches in thickness ; 
and this la ^p^ently only a portion of 
the stone ^ perfect state. Great force 
most have been used to destroy thisCrom- 
l^h; and it may be«i]gesumed that the 
difficulty experienced in breaking it up, 
saved its nei^bonr on the hill above. 

VYfYAK. 


Xtfo Sookji. 

THU LIFE AKU COBRESFONDENCE OF 
tf. O. LEWIS. 

fWito does not know M. G. Lewisf 

Mmk Lewis” we most call him, for he 
rejoiced in that and aUke es- 

chewed the formal Matthew and the fa- 
miliar Matt.” Or, let ns borrow an Avs 
from Lord Qyron ; 

“ Hail, wonder-working I^ewis 1” 

The editor of these volumes justly ob- 
serves, that the subject of them was “ more 
talked of than any other man of his day. 
The author of * The Monk,’ was, to-day, 
a yoifth of twenty, utterly ^ unknown to 
fame,’ beyond the narrow limits of his own 
circle; to-morrow, he was tbe most ad- 
mired and abused of living writers. And 
to the day of his death he never lost this 
unenviable distinction. ’ ’ Th^ publication 
of his noted work rendered him the friend 
and associate of the most celebrated men 
of his day. Yet, there is as strange a dis- 
crepancy between his character and his 
published writings, as wc often witness 
between the public and private character 
of a ^litician. There is nothing in 
English literature so wild, so extravagant, 
so utterly at variance with all the ordinary • 
and rcHTeived rales of art and of criticism 
(not to mention the recognised modes of 
morals), as the chief writings of “ Monk” 
Lewis, Y et, from his earliest youth to the 
close of his worldly career, he was a plain, 
right-thinking, common-sense man ; good 
feeling and h^onourable principle marked 
the whole course of his general conduct in 
life ; and we are r^eatraly called upon to 
admire his exemplary dnty and affection 
as a son and a brother, his kindness and 
generosity as a friend, and his unblemished 
integrity as a man and a gentleman. It 
should, likewise, be mentioiwtd, that he 
had uniformly a command of mone^ 
he knew not the straits of genius, but 
sailed with a protmerons gale through life 
— bcloving and beloved— one of the most 
humane and generous of his species. The 
staple of these volumes consists of details 
of Lewis’s early life, in several very agree- 
able letters, and many nnpnblisheamces. 
Of Lewis’s later life, the reader will, pro- 
bably, recollect a most interesting account, 
in his Journal of a India Projprietor^^ 

published ft few years since. Out extracts 
must be miscellaneous, beginning with an 
anecdote which may be new to me majo- 
rity of our readers,] 

Miss Ray anddhe Mr. Hatihmn. 

Wc must here no^ce an event, which 
not *oaly created 4 great sensation at 
the time, but strikingly illustrates— al- 
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though >by no means in a ^yonrable light 
— tbn mom state of English society at that 
p0?ic4* Wo allnde to & tragical fate of 
Miss Ray, a voung lady of great beauty 
and aoeompliimnieiits, who then, as is well 
known, lived, under the protection of Lord 
Sandwich. Notwithstanding the scandal 
attached to her situation, such was the 
general propriety of her conduct, so inte* 
resting wm'e her manners and demeanour, 
and so various were^.heT accmireuients*— 
particularly' in music, wherein she singu- 
larly exeelled---aided!, no doubt, by the 
deference considered due to her aristo- 
cratic, and, in most respects, rigidly punc- 
tilious protector, that they gained her the 
notice and goodwill of many respectable 
individuals. 

It ^pears that Mrs. Lewis dined at 
Lord Sandwich’s, in company with Miss 
Hay, on the very day on the evening of 
which she made her fatal visit to Covent 
Garden Theatre. During dinner, it was 
observed by several of the guests, that 
Miss Raf/ seemed unusually dej^ressed in 
spirits. Soon after the ladies had retired 
to . the drawing-room, she modestly ex- 
pt^ssed her regret at having formed an 
engagement for that evening to attend the 
theatre, but promised to reton as soon as 
the principal performance was over, 
i. when the carriage was announced, and 
she was adjusting her dress, Mrs. Lewis 
happened to make some remark on a beau- 
tiful rose which Miss Ray wore in her 
bosom. Just as the words were uttered, 
the flower fell to tlie ground. She imme- 
diately stooped to regain it; but as she 
picked it up, the red leaves scattered 
tliemselves on the carpet, aud the stalk 
alone remained in herhandA. The poor 
girl, who had been depressed in spirits be- 
fore, was evidently affected by this inci- 
dent, and said, in a slightly faltering voice, 
1 trust i am not to consider this as an 
evil omen 1** * But soon rallying, she ex- 
pT<%sed to Mrs. Lewis, iu a cheerful tone, 
her hope that they would meet again 
the tht^tre a hope, alas t which it was 
decreed should not be nealized. 

Of Mias Ray^s origin the accounts are 
contradictory. Some assert that she was 
the daughter of a farmer or peasant in 
Hertfe^fdshire; otliers, that her father 
ke;^ a staymaker’s shop in Holywell- 
street, 'Strand, But Lord Sandwich, as is 
well, known, flrst noticed her,, when very 
young, at a shop in Tavistock-street, 
Whi^ she served at the counter; and, 
being struck ' with the^ iuteUectoal exprins* 
sion of he^ Oountepance, as well as its 
siogol^ beittt^,,tp^ chavge of her future 
:♦ % ttotely the ted rose is con- 


education, engaging for her the beet mas- 
ters in eveiy female accomplishment, 
especially music, which formed his own 
favourite pursuit at leisure hours. Her 
docility and progress exceeded even the 
most sanguine expectations ; so that Miss 
Ray was soon aualified to ‘^come out” 
as a singer, at ms lordship’s concert par- 
ties ; at which, nia^^ his usual formality 
of manner, he chose, oddly enough, 
to perform ' on the kettle-dmm. The 
young debtstanfe was applauded from the 
outset { and the world, in those days, did 
not express much wonder that one so 
passionately fond of music as Lord*Sand- 
wich, should invite her to reside perma- 
nently at his house. Indeed, their great 
disparity of years, his lordship’s grave 
manners, and the scrupulous propriety and 
modesty of demeanour always displayed 
on the part of the young lady, were almost 
enough to silence the tongue of slander 
itself. 

Accordingly, we And Mrs. Hinchcliffe, 
the lady of a right reverend prelate, thus 
expressing herself in favour of Miss Ray : 

I was really hurt to sit opimsite to her ; 
to mark her discreet conduct, and yet to 
find it improjier to notice her. She was 
so assiduous to please — ^was so very excel- 
lent, yet so unassuming! I was quite 
charmed with her ; yet a seeming cntelty 
to her took off the pleasme of my even- 
ing.” • 

We shall add another passage, which is 
of the same tendency : “Miss Ray, in her 
situation, was a pa ttern of discretion : for 
when a lady of rank, between one of the 
acts of the oratorio, advanced to converse 
with her, she expressed her embarrass- 
ment; and Lord Sandwich, turning pri- 
vately to a friend, said, ‘ As you arc well 
acquainted with tliat lady, I wish yon 
would give her uhint that there is a boun- 
dary-line drawn in my family, which I do 
not wish to see exceeded : such a trespass 
might occasion the overthrow of all our 
xnusie ” t 

From these two extracts may at once be 
comprehended the palnfrd situation of this 
poor,.girl under Lord Sandivich’s roof. 
Universally admired for her beauty and 
acquirements, slie felt that to his bounty 
she was indebted for the latter, for with- 
out it she could never have obtained educa- 
tion. She was indebted to him also for 
the use of a splendid mansion, equipages, 
^ress, and all the other advantages which 
she enjoyed. But the notice she inevitably 
excited-— the goodwill which constantly 
attractedr-were to her a of annoy- 
ance rather than of pleasure; and too 

♦ Crsdoc^'s ttemoln^ vol. i p. UT.. 
tIbW. 
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?11 did Bhe know, that by entering Into ness, ber lover eongbt, it seeina^ to feed 
miliar eonverHe wltb any one of hie bis motives of revenge by Intemperance * 
lests, sbe ran tbe risk of incurring his for, daring the stage performance, he 
splcasnre. That she was dem>ly grate* repeatedly adjonrned from the theatre to 
I to her benefactor, her whole conduct the adjoining Bedford Cofjfee-honse ^ to 
splayed ; but to argne that there was any drink brandv<-and-water.” At the door of 
utwil attachment of a different character this tavern he stationed himself, to watch 
ibsisting between bis lordship and her- for Miss Ray, as she descended by the 
If, woiud be nearly as absurd as to think private way info the piazza* Here be 
at the wealth of “auld Robin Gray*’ awaited the approach of his victim. At 
uld efface the remembrance of ‘‘young last she appeared, wafjting behyeen two 
unie at the sea.” But, for a state of so- friends, a gentleman and a lady, in search 
?ty like &at of England, the worst was, of her carriage. Mastered by a demoui- 
at beyond the expenses of her education, acaf impulse — the excitement of liquor 
esses, and the use of his house. Miss having roused his before-exasperated mcl- 
ay had no provision or settl^ient what- iugs to absolute frenzy— H ockman drew 
er from his lordship ; and whilst, ac- forth a pistol, and shot Miss Ray through 
rding to Mr. Cradock’a statement, an the head ! The madman instantly directed 
For had been privately made to her of another pistol against himself; hut the 
and a free l>enefit, by the managers ball only grazed his head, and liis efforts 
■ the Opera-honse, she durst not eveu at suicide were rendereti ineffectual by the 
•iisult his lordship on the subject, fearing by-staiiders. His life affei^vards tiaid the 
■obably that he might look on her wish just penalty of his crime, to the Offended 
be independent as a proof of ingratitude, laws of his country. 

id afterwards even become her enemy. On the event of Miss Ray’s assalb»ina- 
While living in this state of dependance tion being conveyed to Lord Sandwich, he 
)on Lord Sandwich’s favour, and almost stood for a while as if petrified, till, sud- 
gative bounty, Miss Hay made tbe deiily senzing a candle, he ran up-stairs, 
Hpiaintance of a gentleman named threw himself on a l>ed,'and, in an agony, 
ackman, who, although a person of exclaimed, Leave me for a while to my- 
unble origin, held a commission in the self— -I could have home anything but 
nny, and was introduced at the house of this !” 

s lordship by a brother officer, Major Cold, selfish, and formal, as this noblc- 
eynolds. From the first interview it ap^ man had hitherto appeared, it was impns- 
ars he was enamoured of Miss Ray, and sible lor him to avoid being cut to the 
is said that they afterwards kept up a heart by such a catastrophe ; and, although 
rivate correspondence, and that the at- he lived lor thirteen years afterwards, he 
ichment was mutual. From tbe wish to never completely recovered from the 
c in circumstances which might enable shock, 
im to enter the married state with prn- u 77^^ ’* 

uce, Hackman exchanged the army for ’ 

l»o church, and contrived to obtain the On its first appearance, ronsed the atten* 
iving of Wyverton, in Norfolk. tion of all the literary world of England, 

But while these plans were in progress, even spread its writer's fame to the 

.ord Sandwich— though it is alleged he Continent. “• The Monk,” the production 
hen knew nothing of the attachment or of a stripling under twenty, and complett^ 
orrespondcnce— found reasons which in- too, in the short space or ten weeks ! Sir 
lucedhim henceforth to place his favourite Walter Scott, probably tlie most rapid 
mder the car# of a sort of duenna, and to confer of fiction on record, hardly ex- 
opt methods of surffeillance. Miss Ray ceeded this even in his later days, when 
thus precluded from allowing h|^T ^i* facility of writing was ^e greatest, 
over any rorther encouragement or com- And here, uncheered by the influences of 
nnnication, even had she been disposed to success and fame, attendiiijg former works, 

0 so ; whilst he rashly ascribed to an but on the contrary, striving against \he 

ntire change in her affections that result mortifying dlsapnointments which had hi- 
hich proceeded from coumulsion. therto always followed his, attempts, the 

The catastrophe to tliis fatal passion of dauntless boy^ dashes off a work which 

1 ackman for Miss Ray was apfialling in fitartles and surprises the public, and ren- 
he extreme, and took place but a few aeredhis name at once famous! We do 
lours after the ominous iacident of the not now pause to inquire whether the 
jse. The unhfippy young iady went, as fame he thus gained was an enviable one, 

fee proposed, ti> Coveut Garden Theatre, or to answer the question, whether “The 
There, it would seem, IQlackman previ- Monk” is likely to continue a standard 
uslyknew she was going.* Already ex- novel in English literAure. We merely 
»spcrati‘d by Miss Ray?8 sttp^iosed cold- view th^ work at present as tbe achiev©- 
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mttA of il^ youth ; «£h4 the feood fame, w 
he acquired^ as the reeraro of 
hli perseverance. 

** Crazy ifane.** 

At Znverary Castle, the ancient seat of 
the noble fnmilv of Argyle, Lewis first felt 
the influence of a “ bright partlculhr star,’* 
which, if it did not entirely yule his des- 
tiny, certainly ^eld a poweziul influence 
over his fiiture life. It was Lady Chart 
lotte Cainpbell, the daughter of his host,— 
a lady no less celebrated for the graces of 
personal, than she has since been for the 
charms of mental beauty, — at whose sbrine 
the incense of the poet’s heart was oflered, 
and to whom he addressed some of the 
most touching eflbsions of his lyrfc pen. 

Many were the summer rambles taken 
by the yonng poet in the woods sorround- 
iiig Inverary Castle, with her whose com- 
panionship made the pictoresque scenery 
•till ino||e beantifiil ; and it was during 
fhe 

Stolen sweetness of those evening walks 
Vnten pansied turf was air to winged feet, 

And circling forests, by ethereal touch 
Enchanted, wore the livery of the sky,"— 

that the encounter with a poor maniac 
occurred, which gave rise to the well- 
known ballad of Crazy Jane.*' The 
alann naturally excited in the breast of a 
lady, at a meeiing so startling — j^ossibly 
exaggerated by the imagination of Lewis 
—threw an air of romance over the ad- 
Tenture, which, infhsed into the poem, 
gained for it a degree of popularity 
•caareely yet abated. 

f Wf hope to return to this worh in our next.) 


CITKTIS ON HEALTH, 


[Wx noli^ this capital little book on 
its first apnaiaranee, about two years since, 


Our predic- 
^ present title- 


and foretold its i ^ 
tionhas been veriiieH, for 
pme beats the gratifying * testimonial, 
^£iird ediflon.” The new matter is at- 
IractiTe, and in good keeping with the 
•timle work ; here is a specimen ] 
£onden Improwmenti , — Many hnprove- 
mentshavit, within the la5it few yeaTs, been 
in ite metropolis ; all of which 
hnve added to its salubrity, and rendered 
14 a more aOTeeable place of residence. 
Aa^i proof of ibis, 1 have been informed 
many tradesmen who used to reside 
at a idtort distance from town, have come 
to in London, at Rieir places of busi- 
. aas% whereby much time and expense ig 
- Amoi^ the improvements may 
band the widening of alreets, the 
f Of parks and other, liiealifchy places 
p^aetlcd of bnild- 
open spaces, 
b yet, be done^ howe>*er, 

hi'iaih he said that Lond^ is as 



healthy as man can moke it ; and 1 am 
now about to direct the attention of my 
readers to some of the more important, 
yet easily to be accomplished, improve- 
ments of which it is susceptible. • • • 

In the second edition of this work t 
suggested the formation of a Public Bo- 
tanical Garden, with hot-houses, &c., like 
that at Brussels, for exotic plants, such as 
spice-trees, the bnead-firuit tree, &c., and 
pointed out, as a very suitable spot for this 
purpose, the ground in the centre of the 
ke^nt’s Park, then occupied by Mr. 
Jenkins, under Government, — ^one of the 
most delightful in tlie park ; ^om the 
mount in which there are views hardly to 
be surpassed for beauty; indeed, one of 
them might be supposed to be a hundred 
miles from town. 


Since the publication of that editioiP an 
institution denominated “ The Royal Bo- 
tanic Society of London,” has been 
formed ; and already ranks among its 
members and snpporters many noblemen 
and scientific gentlemen. The object of 
this society is the establishment, within 
the confines of London, of extensive 
botanic gardens, library, mnsenin, studio, 
hot-houses, conservatories, &C. I'his plan 
comprises an Italian garden, with raised 
terraces, fountains, and parterres, orna- 
mented by balustrading, vases, figures, and 
works of art ; witli a casino at one end, 
and a conservatory at the other. The 
ground selected for the gardens is the spot 
above pointed out, m well adapted for 
them, which contains eighteen acres. The 
plan of the society appears to be well cal- 
culated to promote the study of botany in 
Giis country ; but 1 regret to notice that 
nothing is said in the prospectus concern- 
ing the admission of the public to the 
gardens. This, 1 conceive, is an indis- 
pensable requisite. 

The gardens of the numerous squdres 
in the metropolis are not nearly so useiEul 
as they might be, owing to the exclusive 
spirit in which they are ravaged. ' Why 
sliould th^ not be opened at stated times 
to the public generally, in the s'lme way 
atj^tbe Temple and Lincoln’s Inn Gardens ? 
Such a measure would be of g^at benefit. 
Gardens like those of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields or Russell Square might become 
pleasant places of resort to thousands of 
young people, who scarcely ever see a 
green field. 1 am aware that, these gar- 
dens being private property, and intended 
for the use of the inhabitants .of the 
squares, this plan could only be carried 
into effect with the permission and consent 
of the parties interested: but 1 should 
hope there wqpV be no obstimle on their 
part. The nmnber uf persons feequenting 
these grounds is^very small ; those at pre- 
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seat excltuively entitled tq do f «[0 atj^ar- 
ing to neglect them altogether. There 
need be no fear, ] think, l^t thin indnl* 
gcnce, if granted, would, he abused, or lead 
to the damage of the gardens. 

I'here has been much talk, lately, both 
in and out of Parliament, about providing 
places for the recreation of the people. 
Would Government object to pay a small 
sum for the purpose of keeping in order 
all the gardens that might be thus opened, 
and for making seats and other accommo* 
dutiuns for the public ; I should also like 
to sec the Zoological Gardens, and all the 
cxhibiiioms, opened to the public, gratui- 
tously, two or three times a year, on the 
anniversaries of great national events. 

The salubrity of the metropolis would 
be increased if the practice of interring the 
dci^ within its boundaries were aban- 
doned. For this reason, I rejoice 
observe that the number of Cemeteries 
round London is rapidly augmenting ; 
and in a few years they will, I doubt not, 
entirely supersede vaults and churchyards, 
— a result highly desirable on many ac- 
counts. Of the mor€il benefits arising 
from the use of Cemeteries, and the admis- 
sion of the public into them, much might 
be said,<~tlie advantages, in regard to 
health, must be obvious to all. The 
North London Cemeter;^, at Highgate, is 
perhaps the most beautifully laid out of 
any yet formed, although they arc all 
admirable places. 

of BisKohers. 

raSNCH EXPEDITION TOWARDS THE SOITTH 
POLE. 

Captain d’Urville is well known to the 
world, and especially to the scientific 
world, as the commander of the expedition 
despatched, some years since, by the French 
government to the South Seas, in search of 
any traces that might yet exist of the un- 
fortunate La Perousc, and which traces a 
countryman of oui own, Captain DiUon, 
was fortunate enough, about tiie same 
time, to discover in the island of Vanikoro. 
lie has recently been appointed to coiidilct 
another enterprise undertaken by the 
French government, principally for the 
purpose of exploring the extensive lands 
discovered towards the sonth pole of the 
western hemi^here, and first described 
by WeddelL The pamphlet before us con*- 
tains an official report from the comman- 
der to the minister of the marine, detail* 
ing his proceeffiuga from the time of lea* 
ving Rio Janeiro, Nov. 13, 1*8379 till his 
arrival at Valparaiso, on the 71^ of April 
foUowing. * • 

Proceraing through the Straits of Ma* 


gellan, a route so much but so unjurily 
dreaded, that • Captain d’UxVille recomt- 
mends it from experience to vessels under 
600 tons in preftfetifbe to doubling Cape 
Horn, the French commander steered 
direct for New South Shetland, and fell in 
with the^ first floating masses of ice on the 
15th of * January, in the latitude of 59® 
30' south. In spite of extremely dense 
fogs, he reached, on the 2ind, the latitude 
of 64^, and, on the 26th, came in sight of 
the Orkney Islands, “4eho8o dreary and 
mournfiil aspect exhibits a perfect image 
of chaos and desolation,” and to the 
northward of which groupe the ships passed 
a whole week, partly. employed in iiydro* 
waphic pbservations. Ihe first half of 
February was spent in attempts to discover 
passages throuj^ the barrier of ice which 
now opposed their progress, and in the 
course of these they were several times 
involved in dangers the most imminent 
and appalling. At length the obstacles to 
their passage southward appeared so in* 
superable, that Ca])taln d’Urville^ was 
induced to renounce any further efforts for 
that purpose. 

‘‘We had,” says he, “ passed a whole 
month, surrounded by ich night and day, 
and frequently by impenetrable fogs into 
the bargain ; we had followed the solid ice* 
bank for the space of nearly two hundred 
leagues, without finding any practicable 
channel, and that at the price ot numerous 
perils ; we had traversed without success 
all the points where Weddell asserted that 
he had found the sea open; the nights, 
which had already become long, rendered 
the navigation extr^ely ])recaTious ; last- 
ly, the crews of the two cutters, exhausted 
with fatigue and with the cold and damp 
weather of this ice-bound region, could 
not think without a sort of mute terror of 
the prolongation of these haasardons at- 
tempts. To all these considerations, so 
powerful of themselves, 1 had to oppose 
but one motive, in reality very weak, innof^ 
it merely interested my self-love as com- 
mander of the expedition, — ^namely, regret 
to see all my efforts baffled in the 63d and 
64th degrees of south latitude, whereas 
my predecessors had advanced much 
ther ; joined to the certain^ that, by pro- 
ceeding to the eastward of the Sandvrich 
Islands, or to the westward of those of 
New South Shetland, I might rapidly reach 
the 69th, 70th« or 7 1st degree, as Bisooe, 
BelliugshauHen, and Cook, had done : hut 
f withstood this temptation, convinced 
that the real object of our voyage was 
rather to ascertain how far the observations , 
of Weddell were ioonded, and his route 
practicable, than to app^ach a few de- 
grees nearer to the pol^ and, in this point 
of view? onr errand was completely per- 
formed.” 
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Hairing again explored the gtonpe of 
Orkney islonda^ C&ptmn d*UrviUe 
steered for those of Neer South Shetland, 
au'd passed within ttfro hundred fathoms of 
the Uttle volcano on Bridg^man’s island, 
where the boats were jircvented from 
lauding by the iiiry of the surf. ^le then 
directed his course toward “ the southern 
regions of which mention is made in the 
accounts of those bold fifOiermen, who went 
to catch seals in the New South Shetland 
islands from *182(f to 1824, but of which 
we yet possessed no positive information 
either as to their form, their extent, or 
even their position.” On the 27th of Feb- 
ruary, the ships came in sight of those 
mysterious regions, and .spent e^ht days 
in tracing exactly their cimfignration for 
the space of nearly 120 miles, between the 
latitude of 63® and 64®. “ These lauds, 

crowned by immense peaks, arc covered 
with everlasting ice of Indefinite thick- 
ness. But for the blackish rocks, left bare 
by the melting of the snow that bounds 
tbcm«,towards the coast, it would be diffi- 
cult to distinguish them from the numerous 
ice-fields which accompany them. The 
principal of these lands was named Lonis- 
rhilipi)e’s Land, in memory of the king 
who mst conceived the idea of exploring 
these southern regions. 

The ships now pursued their course for 
the coast of Chili, hut, during their pa.sHage 
thither, the scurvy broke out on board both 
of them with such virulence, that, on their 
arrival in the road of Conception on the 
7th of April, the Zelee had forty men inca- 
pable of duty, and the Astroiable fifteen 
sick ; but, a change of diet on reaching 
land, speedily produced the most beueiiciid 
effects. After a stay of nearly six; weeks 
in the bay of Conception, as well for the 
recovery of the crews as the repair of the 
damages sustaiped by the ships among the 
ice, Captain dTJrville sailed in prosecution 
of the further objects of his mission. 

Capt. d’Urville concludes with fwlingly 
expressing his regret at having been pre- 
vented fi-om gaining for his crews the pre- 
mium which was ofiferc^d. “ Most assur- 
edly,' ’ he adds, “the poor fellows laboured, 

* and suffered, and deserved that reward a 
hundred times as much as if they had 
lbu£id the sea open, as Weddell pretends 
to have done; for, in this case, a fort- 
night's sail, exempt from any dangers, 
would have been sufficient to carry ns to 
the 76tb degree, and to f)ring us back 
again. Naturally unconcerned about the 
future, the seamen cares little for money 
- for its own sake ; our’s, therefore, soon 
fbrgot the ptamium, after joking upon it 
ibr some days. *Bnt I have not forgotten, 
and never shmllfoiiget, the terrible trials to 
Which I hlWe exposed them." 


Hisreportf dated on board'tbejfstrola^f^f 
May 2otb, 1HS8, at sea, is aoeompaw^ 
with a plan of tlie tracks of the vessels 
among the ice from the 4th to the 9th of 
February, and a chart of that portion of 
the coast of Louis-Philippe’s Land, which 
he had an opportunity of exploring. 


V'avietUg, 


Country Scene. 

I came unto a launde of wliilo and green, 

So faire one had 1 never in been, 

The ground was green, ypoudred wftb daisle, 
The floures and the greves likewy, 

All greene and white, was nothing cles seen. 

There sate I downe among the faire flours 
And saw tiie birds trip out of liir hours. 

There, as they rested hem all the night. 

They were bo joyfull of tlie dales liglit, • 

, They began of Male for to done honours. 

And the river that I sate upon, 

I I made such a noise as it ron, 

Arcordaunt with the birdes annony, 

Me thought it was the best melody, 

That might ben yheard of any inon. 

Chaucer: The Cuckoo and the Nightingale, 

Ancient Monumental instn'iptions, 

Sancta Maria, Virgo Virginum, 

Pray for the Soul of Jone Pynichum. 

St, Margaret's, Wesimimk*r. 

Philip Lewis resteth under yis Ston, 

Yat in lun deseisyd the day Six and Twenty, 
With Agnes his wyf, yat were both on, 

The 1400 ycrc of our Lord and seven and Fifty. 

St. Bartholomew the less : Stowe. 
Under this Ston William Wever doth ly, 

Cityzon, atid £lizal>etli his wyf hym by, 

He died the Eight, and she the Seventh day of Sep- 
tember, 

Leaving Geflroy, Mary and Ellhi, thar Children as I 
remcinlier, 

Whose Sowls God receyve to favour and Pease, 
Wyth Joyes to lyve, that nevyr sail cease. 1409. 

“ St. Bridgit" — vutgo St, Bride, Fleet Stfeet. 

Antiuuauios. 

Dry Rot— for a century and a half our 
navy suffered from this infectious pbeiio- 
inenoD, wbicb, it is now ascertained, may 
be counteracted by very .simple means. 
A few years since, the expcAnent was 
made of sinking in salt water, the Eden, 
a ship that wb.«( absolutely covttred with 
fungus, the certain indication of the com- 
mbucement of the dry-rot. When raised, 
every appearance of the disease had va- 
nished ; she was sent to India, remained 
in that climaU' three or four years, then 
returned, and on examination, was found 
to be perfectly sound, and free from every 
symptom of the dry-rot- 

The British Museum , — The Museum, 
during the montlis of May, June, July, 
and August, ^ill be open from 9 in the 
morning till 7 in the evening; whereas, 
during the othe^ eight months of the year, 
the establishfbent is only open until 4 
o’clock. 
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Favourites are like dyalfl, no longrer lookt 
upon than whilst the sun shines nppon 
them.— Diary » 

New Zealand Paperdea/^^The natives 
of New Zealand call a letter or paj^er 
Buka-Buka^ from the English word book^ 
a quantity of paper bound together; so, 
where paper has been wanting to write a 
letter, the ample leaf of a plant has heen 
used in New Zealand by Europeans, the 
white underside, even in its recent state, 
taking ink or diluted pigment extremely 
well; whence tlie modern name of the 
plant by the natives, Buka-Buka. 

/Ircbilects' Fees, — Mr, Wyatt’s charge, 
when consulted in his own house, we have 
heard it said, was ten guineas an hour: 
he seldom made a professional visit in the 
country under 100 guineas, travelling ex- 
t)enses included ; and his cliarges for plans 
frequently amounted to several hundred 
pounds.— Gardener* s Magazine, 

Sf/uirrels. — In Pennsylvania, a law for- 
merly existed, offering three-]>ence a-head 
for every squirrel destroyed ; and, in one 
year, (1749,) the enormous sum of jC 8,000 
was paid out of the treasury, in premiums 
for the destructum of these depredators.— 
Dr, Bachman ; CharlesworWs Magazine j/* 
Natural History, 

Lear/iiVi^.— William the Conqueror, per- 
ceiving’ in himself n defect of learning, 
exhorted his sons to gett itt, saying that 
without itt, a king was but a crowned 
asse. 

It was said of Lord Strafford, that bee 
could not have lived six months longer 
if hee had not been Wicadcd ; so said the 
physitians that opend him. — Rev, J, f Fords 
Diary, 

Sir William Jardinc has in the 
press a series of splendid illustrations of 
the Scottish Salmonidee, each of which will 
be the sizt? of elephant-folio, so as to re- 
present the majority of the subjects of the 
size of life. 

“/F/iofe Dutie of Mati,” — Dr. Barrow is 
said to bee the author of the “ Whole Dutie 
of Man,” andotlier pieces usually ascribed 
to Sterne. — (We find this in the Diary of 
the Rev. J. Ward, who died in 1681: it 
must be an interpolation, though not dis- 
tinguished as such ; seeing that Sterne 
was born in 1713, or two-and-thirty years 
after the death of the Diarist.) 

Pipe^fisA, has lately been ascer- 
tained that the male pipe-fish are no# 
only destined as protectors of the eggs 
knd of the birth, but have, for this pur- 
pose, a peculiar organ in which the eggs 
are deposited, developed, and hatched, and 
in which the tender vbuftg find sure pro- 
tection. This beautifiu discovery is claimed 


by Eckstrom, the Swedish naturalist ; hut 
Mr. Varrell states the same discoveiw to 
have been made in 178d, by an EngUsh- 
man named Walcote, who has recorded 
the fact in his unpublished manuscript. 

Temperature, — On May 5, in the New 
Ken^ Iload, the thermometer placed in 
direct opposition to the rays of the san 
rose to 112° Fahrenheit; the perpendicu- 
lar thermometer was at 105° ; the one in 
the shade at 69° ; and the night index 
sank to 46° ; makiifljj the very great dif- 
ference within 15 hours, of 66 degrees. 
Barometer, 29.85. 

“ The Fattier of English Geology .** — We 
hear much of the utility and tlie import- 
ance of geology to national interests, and 
it is, moreover, one of the pet sciences of 
the day ; yet, we read in the Magazine of 
Natural History., that, from an annuity of 
.£1(M) granted by the crown, Mr. William 
Smith, “ ‘ the Father of English Geology,’ 
at three-score years and teil? draws his 
scanty support ; with no prospect of pro- 
ducing for the public advantage any part 
of that mass of information on practical 
applications of geology, which the experi- 
ence of fifty years nas accumulated,— 
information, which, it may safely be as- 
serted, no other man can give to the 
world.” 

Peter the Grrca#.— The Handelshlad of^ 
Amsterdam gives the following account of 
a goblet formerly used by Peter the Great, 
which was presented to the Hereditary 
Grand Duke of Russia on bis visit to the 
but in which the Czar resided when he 
worked in the dock-yard at Saardani 
“ The goblet is 142 years old, and is one 
of six which the Czar gave to the children 
of the widow with whom he lived in 1697. 
It had come into the hands of a labourer 
named Bes, employed in the dock-yard of 
Messrs, dc Lange. This man gave it to 
the burgomaster, requesting that it might 
be offered to the Grand Duke, who#c- 
cepted it with gratitude, drank out of it to ' 
the memory of his illnstrions ancestor in 
the cabin he inhabited, and afterwards 
sent to the burgomaster a sum of 560 florins, 
to be given to the man who had preserved 
the relic.” — Times, 

Praise of JHe , — Bishop Still wa^i none 
the worse a divine for loving a cup of jolly 
good ale ; and, although he was Bishop of 
Bath and iFells^ be seems not to have 
been over-fond of water ; thus he sings : 

** A stoup of ale, then, cannot fail. 

To cheer both heart and soul ; 

It hath a charm, and without harm 
Can make a lame man whole. 

For he who thii^s, and water drinks, 
la never worth a durap ; 

Then fill your cup, iwd drink it up,— 

* May he be madeA pump V ” 

• Midst* t Rural Sielchn, 
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Birih^pkwe of O’Connr//. — Lady Chat- 
terton notes: about a mile before we 
reaebedCabiroiveen, we passed near an old 
mined honsei situated in a grove near the 
river, I was struck with the lonely and 
sad air which pervaded the n^leeted 
place, and, as usual, T began to imagine 
and speculate, as to what kind of people 
bad lived within those walls in the olden 
time. I wondered^ whether those beings, 
who bad thought, and felt, and laughed, 
and wept npder that'eld roof, had left any 
records of their existence, beyond the 
names which are probably inscribed in the 
neighbouring church-yard — ^whether tlie 
good or evil they had done, had produced 
any effect on the surroundiug country, 
where this old bouse seems to havd’been 
the principal place. As we passed the 
dilapidated gateway which led to the 
ruined mansion, ihc postboy drew up his 
horses, and said ; ^ That is the house where 
Daniel O’Connell was born.' My mental 
questions were partly answered, and yet 
materials were furnished for far deeper 
and morf; important speculations." 

Tulip-growers. — The Tripets, grand- 
father, mthcr, and son, have b^n cele- 
brated for their taste for tulips, during a 
century past.— (fnrrfeacrV Magerzine, 

The ff^orld in a Drop of ff'ater.-— The 
r microscope has shewn that a drbp of 
water, though it may appear to the naked 
eye to be perfectly clear, is perhaps 
swarming with living beings. According 
to Ebrenberg, a cubic-inch of water may 
contain more than 800,000 millions of 
these beings, estimating them only to 
occupy one-fourth of its space; and a 
single drop, placed under the microscope, 
will be st^n to hold iKM) million^ ; an 
amount, perhaps, nearly ecjnal to the 
whole nnmbcr of human beings on the 
surface of our globe ! 

To Improve Beer. — If it he ropy, draw a 
smp.U quantity off, mix with it some flour- 
mustara, pour it back into the cask, and 
in a few days the ropiness will disappear. 
To gfve a mU rich flavour to beer, when 
the casks are bunged down, put into each 
soma wheat, in the proportion of four 
pints to a dO-gallon cask ; and, in twelve 
or fourteen montlis, the beer will possess 
an inconceivably flill, rich, mellow flavour ; 
keying for less periods of time will have 
little CM* no effect,— Raitwap Mc^azine. 

DegradaUon of n In<Jnne, 1621, 

was execute^, in Westminster Hall, a very 
extraordinary sentence of degradation 
passed in FarUament on Sir Francis Mit- 
, ehell, knight, for the monopoties which 
had opilressed thei^nn-holders: his spurs 
were p^en in pieeas and thrown away 
hf the servants of tib eaai-iharshaV, his 
sword bfOken over his head, and himself 


declared an errant knave. The king-at- 
arms sat, during the whole proceeding, at 
the feet of the lord-commissioners for exe- 
cuting the office of earl-marshaL 

New Frog, — Baron Bdlow-Rieth, ^ of 
Stettin, is in possession of a very curious 
specimen of a frog, imbedded in yellow 
amber ; ^ which appears to be the oiilj^ 
known instance oi an antediluvian amphi- 
bian being handed down to our time with 
its external characters. That this indi- 
vidual has not been imbedded in the amber 
by artificial moans, appears evident from 
its differing specifically from all living 
trogH,^Magazine of Natural Jlistorym 

Disinfection. -^VxxrmgoXion with aromatic 
substances, as camphor, fisc, is perfectly 
useless, only serving to conceal the smell, 
but having no influence either on it or the 
infectious particles, * 

The British Army at present compre- 
hends, besides the militia, ninety-nine 
regiments of regular infantry ; three regi- 
ments of foot-guards ; a rifle-brigade and 
the Ceylon rifle regiment ; two West-lndia 
regiments ; the royal regiment of artillery, 
and the corps of engineers and marines. 

Pines.— ^The gigantic pines in the gar- 
dens of the Penha Verde, at Cintra, were 
all planted by the hand of Don John de 
Castro, the conqueror of Portiiguese-India. 
He was born about the year 1500, bore an 
eccentric character, and would not allow 
any fruit-trees to lie jil anted in the same 
gardens with bis favourite pines. These 
trees have now attained a great height, 
and ]>roduce numerous cones with perfect 
seeds. A few years since, when Lord G. 
W. Russell was residing as British minis- 
ter at Lisbon, his Lordship’s children 
collected a large quantity of seeds from 
the pine-trees at Cintra, and forwarded 
them to Woburn, where several hundred 
plants were raised from them, which have 
now attained the height of between two 
and three feet, and are dispersed through- 
out the different plantations. — Pmetum- 
JVoburnense^ by the Duke of Bedford; 
Gantener's Magazine. 

Misanthropy,— ThoxM^ no man hates 
himself, the coldest among us having too 
much self-love for that, yet, most men 
unconsciously judge the world from them- 
selves, and it will be very generally found 
that those who sneer habitually at human 
nature, and affect to despise it, are among 
its worst and least pleasant samples. 

* Part II. of the Literary World, with 
Twelve Eiro ravings, is now publishing, 
price lOrf. • 
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NEW ZEAT.AND. 

Year aftPT year this hraiitifiil country 
will becomo more and more interesting to 
Europeans, but especially os h field for 
firitisli colonization ; and, notwithstanding 
some of the recent provisions have fallen 
short of the expectation of their origi- 
nators, it is ho])ed that so desirable on 
object will hereafter hx' coiismnniated in 
such a manner as ultimately to Icav'C no 
room for regrrt at the dHlay. 

To Englishmen there can scarcely he 
said to exist a more interesting region 
npoii the restless waters. These Islands 
ore nearest to the antipodes of Great 
Britain ; they are also the nearest west- 
ward to Van Diemen’s Land and Aus- 
tralia ; eastward to f'hili, in South Ame- 
rica ; and northward to the Friendly 
Islands and ihe adjacent clusters of Islands 
forming the great Folynesian Archij»elago ; 
whii.-Nt their fr>uthward houndary is the 
iiuexjdored waters of the Stnithern Ocean. 
Here is a yide field for British enterj»rise 
and philanthropy. 

Til its detached position from the nearest 
eontineuts, New Zealand reseinhles the 
British Isles. It reseinhles them in other 
matters of greater iinjiortance. Like them, 
surrounded by the sea, it ]>ossesses the 
settle means of ready coimiiiiiiication and 
of ra]>id conveyance, to all parts of its 
coast; and the same facilities for an 
extensive trade, within its nniiKTOus hays 
and rivers. The temjiorature of the warmer 
latitudes in which it is placed, is in- 
fluenced, or re^ihited, as in Great Bri- 
tain, by the invigorating sea brei'zes, and 
the whole line of coast a bounds with fish. 
Ill addition to these natural advantages, 
the numerous harbours of New Zealand 
jitlbrd a safe and central rendezvous to 
th(‘ immense sliijining trade of tin* whole 
Southern Archijielago ; an expanse* not 
less than l.i,flOO miles in circumference, 
studd^^d with myriads of islands, many 
of them exceeding greatly, in size, the 
whole British Isles. 

Among the stupendous natural features 
of New’ Zealand, its vast forests are the 
most striking. One of th-se, a Foreni of 
Cotri/res^ is represented upon (he annexed 
page. It is situated about forty miles uj) 
the Hokiauga River, and within its re- 
cesses is buried a native village, which is 
the country rcjideiice of Fatteoni, the 
chief of ihe district; here he pfauls his 
potatoes, comera, and maize, which andve 
at a. perfection never befon* witnessed, 
'I’he .village lies about miles irom the 
Twer ; and here II. M. S. Boagle iialtcd on 
her way to the Bay .^f Iiiilands, and Mr. 
Earle, the ingenious dj^rnghtsman, made 
the sketch whence the engraving has lic^ni 


cmiied;* from a Series of spirited Sketches 
or New Zealand, lilhograplied inartistical 
style, by Messrs. Holiert Martin & Go., 
Long Acre. 

The Cowries, of which this forest 
mainly consists, are very valuahle as masts 
for shi])s: they are, in seamen’s plirasi', 
sfir/rs of first-rate quality. Ti'hey grow to 
an immense height wdthont a branch, and 
are the tallest tree's in the island. 

It has lieen stated in the i^vartrrlif Hr- 
vh‘w that the spurs brought from New 
Zealand have been found on trial to be 
of equal gravity with Riga sjjars. and to 
possess a greater degree of flexibility as 
ivell as of strength, than tlie very Iw'st 
species of fir )>rocured from the nortli.” 
“ I’he wood of tins tree,” (the Cowry,) it is 
added, •'* is much finer grained than any 
limlier t>f the pine tril»e, and the trunks 
are of such a size as to serve for tlie main 
and f(9re-1op masts of the largest three- 
deckers.” In a note, it is said. “ the Prim'r 
of oiu* hundred and twenty guns, 
is snpplii*d with them ; they have also been 
used in sea-going ships, and the vejiorts of 
their qualities are most favourable.” 'I'li<* 
same writer also informs us tiuit the 
Co w’ry, though coniferous, is not allied to 
the pine trilK', but is a species of the genus 
w’liich Kmnphius describes under the nami' 
of Ihimmnra^ wliich afl’ords the ))itcb or 
resin used by the natives of the Oriental 
Archipelago, and which is of a difiTerent 
genus from that tnn; wliich in India jiro- 
duces ihe dammer,” lie asserts, however, 
that it is not very abundant in New Z('a- 
laiid, its growth being coiifinod, as fur as 
our knowledge extends, to the northward 
of Mercury Bay on one side of the island, 
and the moutli of the Waikato on the 
other. 

[The following account has heeii ex- 
tracted from Mr. t^ambert’s work, on 
Pines: vol. IT. p. Ga ;| 

The Uammara (na^tralis may be justly 
ranked ns one ot the fim*st timber trees 
w’hich New Zealand produces, often arising 
to the amazing langlit of one hundred and 
forty ff‘t*t, witii a dianu'ter, near tin* base, 
of four to seven feet. Its trunk is straight 
and evem-grained, rendering it very UKefiil 
for shi]» masts. 'J he trei* yields, both by 
incision and sjumtutu'fmsly, vast quantities 
of a pure and limpid r<*siii, which soon 
liardens, on exposure to tlu* air. An ex- 
tensive cabinet-maker lias tried this resin, 
ill varnishing, and declares that it is equal, 
if «iot su])t*rior, to the best copal vimiish. 
This valuahle resin is perhaps deserving of 
attention as a,ii article of commerce. For 

• ll 18 probable that flie present state and people 
of New Zealand exhibit more nearly than any 
other, the eondition of^li^tain when the Romans 
entered it nearly eighteen centuries since — Sharon 
Tururr'it JJutt. Anfflo-Saxons, vol. i. p. 77. 
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the hronch roprosented in the plate (in Mr. 
L{imln*rt’» work) 1 am indebted to the 
friendship of John Dean Thompson, Esq., 
commissioner of tlie navy. It was brought 
home by Captain Downie, under whose 
orders two sliips were sent by government 
some time ago for the purpose of pro- 
curing timber fit for ship-bnilding. Captain 
Dow’nie had the kindness to present me 
with a large mass of the Cowrit* resin, 
contained in a box made of the timber, 
which in grain resembles the finest deal.”* 

IWe shall tpiote tin* description given by 
Mr. Yate, of the Kowdie, or Cowry, as he* 
intmtioiis some new parlienlars :] 

** I’he first tret* which J slmll notice is 
the Kauri (Ptw/mora nuafmiis^ or Pin?ts 
Kauri), This tree is t>f Ihe genus Piur,, 
and has attracted much of the attention t>f 
Enrimeans, on account of its magnitude, 
ai»d the excellency t)fits wood; answering 
every purpose of house-1 mild ing, and heiiig 
excellently ada])ted from its sizt*, light- 
TH‘ss, and stri'ngth, for tin* tojunasts of the 
largest Rast-Jndiuinen and men-of-war. 
Tt grows, in some of the forests, from 
eighty-fi\'t* to ninety-five feet high, with- 
out a branch. The trunk of tin* tret* is of 
imineiisi* girth, being sometimes twelve 
fet't in diameter; and when the hark and 
sa]) art* removed, the circumference of the 
stdid heart of the h)g is thirty-thr<*e fe(*t, 
lK‘ing a dianit*ter of elt'ven feet. It null 
scarcely ht* heli(*ved, by an Englisli timber- 
mercliaiit, tliat I have measured a Kauri 
tr(‘e whose cirennifert'iice was forty teet 
elt*ven inches, perfectly s<uiiid thronghtuit, 
tht* gum ooziug out t>f it wht*ii the bark 
was wonuth*d, as thougb it were a plant 
of only a few years growth. The sap of 
the Kauri, as indeed t)f every tither tree in 
New Z(*ahirid, is the thickest on the 
shaded side ; that is, on the south and 
south-west side, or that portion of the 
plant which faces the south or south-west : 
it is on tliat side, sometinn's, seven inches 
thick; while tlie opposite sides, those 
facing the north and north-east, have only 
five inches of sup; and the heart, or solid 
]»art of the tree, is harder or more durable 
than the other side. The sap soon jots, 
being very succulent in its nature, and 
when stripped of its bark, is immediately 
preyed upon by a small brown worm, 
which redtices a great portion of it to 
powder. As a shrub, and during its youth- 
ful days, the Kauri is not very graceful ; 

* “I atn ind(‘bted to iny friend, Jolm Ttarrow, 
Ekci , Secretary to the Admiralty, for the fullo-fing 
statement of a comparison wlucli lie made between 
a piece of Cowrie and lli^a fir. A piece of Cowrie, 
nno-and-a-half inch squarj, three feet long, sus- 
pended ten inches from the end, boro the weight of 
lowt. 2qrs. 151bs. at the other end, liefore it broke. 
The piece weighed 1 lh« l(Jpz. A piece of Riga fir 
bore the weight of Icwt. 2qrs. 11 lbs. The piece 
W'eiglicd 11b. 807.,” 


it is crooked and Hhaj)eles.s, and has a few 
long, narrow, pale green leaves, scatlered 
here and there upon its branches ; hut 
when it conies to years of maturity, it 
stand.s unrivalled for majesty and beauty. 
Its top is crowned with the most splendid 
foliage, and its immense height raises its 
befad far above tlie other trees of the 
forest, over which it stands the undisputed 
monarch, and affords, under its crowp, an 
iiinbrageons retreat for many of the more 
humble ])]ants. » Its leav(is are small, 
but very numerous, and not unlike those 
of the English box. Tlu* hark is thick, 
white, ami smooth, and very soon hardens 
after fhe tree is cut down ; if not strip] led 
a short time after it is felled tlie task be- 
cotnes difficult-, from the pertinacity witli 
which it adheres to the trunk. I'he wood 
is very light in its colour, is beautifully 
grained, jdanes up smooth, and oth<*rwise 
works w<‘ll. I'Vom the trunk of the tree 
oozes a gnm, iiisolubh* in^ water, and, 1 
b(*li<‘v<% in rectified spirits of wine ; also a 
kind of resin, which will answer the pur- 
pose of that useful article in slfip-buildiiig. 
Doth emit a strong, resinous smell : the 
gnm is, however, very fragrant, and is 
chewed by the natives, for hours together, 
on account of the taste which it leaves 
iijion the tongue. The gum and resin 
diffuse themselves over the whole trge*. 
'J’he cone and the leaf are equally tinctun*d 
with it, and it may be set*n exuding from 
tlie tips of the h*aves on the highest 
branches. This tree flourishes on the 
sides <if steep hills and in the bottom of 
deep ravines, and always on a stiff, hard, 
I'hc roots of the Kauri, as of, 
every other tree in New Zealand, are very 
much upon the surface of the earth, with 
here and there a fibre striking deeply into 
the ground.” 

f'To ho continued.) 

SKETCHES OF EVENING PARTIES. 

TUE EVENING. • 

The first double knock at the door after 
nine o’clock possesses a peculiarly nervous 
and thrilling sound to the mistress of the 
bouse, as it echoes along the hall and up 
the staircase, and more especially if aft 
the candles are not lighted. A most un- 
genteel hurry then takes place— ispllls are 
at a premium, and the lights multiply with 
extraordinary celerity; while the hostess 
takes her place at the drawing-room door, 
and the daughters, (of cour.se provided there 
be any,) give the last rapid glance at their 

S arations, and hastily throw u]) the 
ions of the sofa to see that nothing 
has been left piidcrneath, then rapidly put 
them down again,'* and finally each .vc 
remet in ptmtinn the celerity of Die 
diab kerseymeres you sometimes see dis- 
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appearing at the wings as the curtain rises 
at the theatre fur tlic coiTniieiiccnient uf a 
grand spectacle. And permit us, reuder, 
as we arc on the subject, to give you a 
gratuitous piece of advice : when you 
make a call at a house, never inadvert- 
ently turn up the sofa cusliioTis, or you 
and your friends will be sure to Im? rendered 
uncomfortable, an^uiiexpected display 
of some funny object or another that the 
children must have hidden there. 

After the knock at ftie door and its 
answer, there is a momentary pause of 
intense anxiety; the new comers are 
taking codec in the back jiarlour, or library, 
or study, or whatever tiaim* the small 
apartment that looks out upon tlie leads 
behind the diniug-nmm is dignified by. 
1’hen a sweeping noise is heard coming up 
stairs, the door is thrown open ; there is an 
announcement — a smile — a hurried ]iress of 
the hand— the introduction of a friend who 
was not invit<?d, and the company have 
begun to arrive. We have (dltm thought 
when the lady of the house has swam nj) 
to welcome us, in all the jiride of /w//c over 
white satin, bildnty-bobbity gilt balls in 
her hair, and silk mittens worked with 
gold thread on her liands — we repeat, we 
have often thought what a difii'rent an- 
uearance she made some scxeii <»r cigut 
licnrs before, when sbe donned a pair of 
old kid gloves, past cleaning even by tbe 
‘ entirely new process,’ and began herself 
to dust tlic lustres on the mantel -jiiece, for 
fear the servants should knock them off, 
or wage equally destriictivc war against 
the little china teacups and stuffed-hird 
shades on the cheffumer. And yet this is 
Init life, in its sim])lest and most natural 
antithesis, 'I'he glove that has ])reAsed 
the hand of your MIe valsciise^ descends 
gradually from the ball-room to the b(»xes 
at tbe theatre ; from tiumce to the litter 
drawer of your dressing table, amongst 
faded flowers, old straps, empty Circassian 
cream-pots, pieces of playbills, and worn- 
out raz<»rs ; and finally the liousemaid 
wears it to black the stoves in ; — ^the dress- 
coat gradually comes into your office, and 
then to tbe carl that hangs about your 
chambers ; or, by reversing the scale, the 
hall hoitauet of flowers, which some drunken 
old Irisn woman has carried on her head 
through half the gin-shops in London; 
whilst waiting for ‘the market,’ rises to 
such value, that a single leaf presented to 
you by its last fair owner, puts your self- 
gratification on the high-ropes all the 
night. 

One of the most ludicrous solemnities in 
nature is tbe first quadrille of tiie evening. 
The mistress looks wiA a rapid and search- 
ing eye round the room, having made 
sure there are enough, says she thinks thhy 


may form a <£uadrille. Hereupon a signal 
is dispatched down .stairs for the gentleuian 
wlm i.s to preside at th<‘ ]naiio, and a thin 
huiulde-lookiiig man, something between 
one of Evans's waiters and an open-air 
preacber, with an oblong iniisic-i)Ook under 
liis arm, slides sid(‘wa.ys along the room 
ii]> t<» the piano, and drops down instinct- 
ively nj»oii the tiini-abont .stool tlu^re 
placed tor his recejdion. Then come the 
introductions — the gentlemen !)ow, the 
ladies bend, 11 J4* new acqiiaintances stand 
lip. the lady telcgiaphs to the pianist, and 
the business of the evening commences in 
earne.si to Mnsard's Len Le Tr/r f/r 

Hrtmze^ Urhic llrhn'trt^ or some 4»tli<‘r 
set. ill wliich tlie l>4*st jiarts of tbe last new' 
opi^ra are absolutely twiddled away to 
notbiiig. 

Le Pnnfnton begins, and is marehed 
througji with becoming solemnity ; but tbe 
first confusion commences, when the side 
c«mples attempt to perlbrin L’/iVc. No- 
body ever knows Avho is to lM*gin - for tbe 
first tw'o bars all stand stock still, and at 
the commencement oftUe ibird, every body 
rushes forward at once, to make uji, we 
siip]) 0 .se, for their prior apntliy; and then, 
after diviTs luvsilatinns and acquiescing 
]snv.s, it falls into the regular train. La 
Potfic jias.se.s on smoothly enough, unless 
you Inwe the nnsfortuiie to he dancing op- 
posite some <ioth W’ho ])ersists in pei’iietrat- 
iiig the (‘xploded 44>.v-a-4/o,v, wdiich, from 
your w'aiit of practice in its too elegant 
and intricate mamvuvres, leads you into all 
its comic concomitant coiicussion.s — there’s 
alliteration for you, an' yon w'ill. 'I'hc‘n 
ctnnes Le Paatom ! — that terrihh^ gannth't- 
ruiining affair wdiich drove soim* humane 
dancing master of other days to invent La 
Tremisr for the benefit of the timid. Poor 
young men! liow M*ry intelligent their 
eour.tiMiances are, as tli(*y march ii|> twice 
and retire again all by tlimnselves ; and 
how glad they seem at ‘ hands four routtd 
four a I Ihiidc we calh‘d it, wlu'u we 

learnt dancing in our early days at a, 
ladies’ schotd, into which su actuary our 
tender age admitted us- -hapi>y jirivilege 
of Ultlc boys ! Sheiistone could define 
ladies’ characters, (or at least he .said he 
could), by their handwriting: wo, for our 

{ mrts, can read geuileiium’s dispositions 
ly their conduct in Pastoral, The cou- 
rageous .set about it us bold as brass, just 
as if tlioy were iniTely dancing to tbem- 
sel^’es before u looking glass : the vain 
‘do their steps’ with one hand hanging 
listlessly down, and the other playing with 
their watchguard ; land the timid endea- 
vour to get through it, either by the cow’- 
ardly subterfuge of ^turiiiiig the ladies 
round with both li^nds, staring hard at 
some iuvi.sible object b(‘tween the window- 
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curtiiiiLs, or preteiidinjir 1o Miiiile at some- 
body tliey d<» not sec*. Im Finalt* puts an 
«Mid to their labours ; they 1k>w and offer 
their arms ; walk after one another like 
the functionaries of Constance on the plat- 
form in the dewess, or the )»easant8 in the 
Soiimimbnla ; and then deposit the ladies 
ivlieie they took them from. During all 
this lime, howt‘V(*r, the street-door knocker 
has had a. }»erfect lit of what we should 
denominate cold shiv'crs, if we were not 
sure that the constant ra]>pin^? must raise 
its h‘mj)erature nearly t<» whit<" heat. The 
coinj>any is arrivin^r fast— the rooms are 
niiftninf' over — fresh intn»diictions are 
taking place, and the (piadrilies he^iii 
Uffaiii, and so coiitinia; without intermis- 
sion for three or four sets. At last a va- 
ria,tion in tlie aniiisemcnts takt‘s ]>lace, 
and inuniiurs expressive of a desire for 
silence are heard ; hiish-ush-sh-h ! lady 
is ffdiuf' to siiiiT. Tho man at the piano 
j(iv<*s uj) his seat at this iiitelliirence, and 
vanishes avv'ay - wImto, we kmov not, nor 
could vve ever make <Mit, unless he sinks 
into the carpet in company with the bottle 
ami wine {(lass he kce])s und(‘r tlie instru- 
ment for his reth'shiiient ; certain however 
it is that lie disappears in most jiantonii- 
luic style, music-hook and all, and ‘the 
youn{( lady that siujt(s’ takes her jdace at 
tlie piano. All is still as she plays the 
chords Ilf the key she is about to iiidul{(e 
in ; she then finds the music stool is loo 
low, mid twists it hi{(her; after this she 
jdays tin* chords u^^ain, and, liaviuttf asked 
some young man to turn over tlu* h'aves 
lor her, she Imrsts out into ‘ Fomr jut me 
or some other of the hundred and 
one Italian airs that run tin* round of all 
OUT part ies, with as many dilTerent em]iha- 
ses and intonatioTis. Amongst our English 
vocal e\liil>itions, the ‘ Wreath of Roses’ 
has been worn a long time ; the ‘ Love of 
Amelie' has been sufficiently tested; the 
vocal jiowers of Fariiielli are gone hy ; 
and " Francis the First’ has r<*Uiriied to his 
‘ <dd house at home.’ 

Will you take your partner A»r the 
waltz ?” says the hostess, as the a[iphiuse 
dies away on the finish of the siyig. Of 
<*onrse, if you are a, waltzer you will, and 
take your jdace at the side of the r<»om, as 
the jdauist, who has again ajypeared imist 
magically, commences the lUuui or Phi- 
iomulcn, A waltz is never established 
witlumt much hesitation as to who shall 
go first, and an extraordinary jirojieiisjty 
to transfer the preceding to some other 
eoiijde. 

All this goes on witk occasional varia- 
tions until HUjijier-lime, and then a new 
world <ij»eiiH on you. • \J,^e like to see a long 
glittering array of jdates, glasses, and de- 
canters ; (of course with their accotujiaiiy- 


uy 

iiig delicacies, and not a mere display of 
cut-glass and parsley — splendid starvation 
as wo may call it,) and our eyes hrighUm 
at the relief afforded at intervals by soiin* 
jjretty device in Imrley-sugar and triile, 
which thi‘ silly people from the country 
think it a pity to demolish, just us if it 
was put there for anything else. As the 
repast udvuinces, tjie gait'ty progresses 
also ; the young ladies begin to laugh 
aloud, and pull J^>ench cracker ftonbons^ 
and read the mottoes, and then blush and 
crumple them nji ; hut they do not throw 
thmn away for all that : and the young 
gentlemen take ‘ a little wine ’ with the 
said young ladies, wliich, in the total, 
aiiioiints to a great deal ; and whisper coni- 
pliincnt.s and all sorts c»f other nice things, 
and engage themselves for the Spanish 
dance after sujijxT, and flirt, and tauc, and 
begin to think what a pleasant evening 
it is. 

The most agreeable j»orii]ft of the whole 
party commences most decidedly when the 
jM'uple begin to think of goiiiff away ; for 
then all stiffness and formality cease, and 
you are enjoying yourself in reality. But 
what indefatigable dancers you do meet 
with sometimes ! we have seen them dance 
about in every quadrille the whole evening, 
and at last, when the poor man at the 
]>iano has been sitting quietly for a quarffsr 
of an hour, fondly calculating on a cessa- 
tion of his labours, tliey (the dancers) start 
uji, and in the most serious manner iii the 
world, ask you to help to make up a s(‘t for 
the Lancer.s ! ALBriiT. 


LIFE AND CHARACTER OF NATHA- 
NIEL BOWDITCH. 

(Continued from page 102J 
It was in the year IHlo, at Salem, that 
he began this Herculean task, and finished 
it ill two years. The Comineutary, which 
exceeds the original in exfeiit, kep^pace 
with Ihe Translafion ; but, whilst the jmb- 
licution was in hand, his alterations and 
additions were so numerous that it might 
almost be considered a new draft of the 
work,* — 1 liav'e heard it said that I-<a Place, 

* The only attempts that liavu lieen made in 
Iln^ltiiid to grapple with the great work 9 ! La Place, 
are, — 1. *An Kleinentary Treatise upon Analytical 
Mechanics, being the First Book of the M 6 caniqiie 
(Jeloste of La Place ; translated and elucidated with 
ICxplanatnry Notes, hy the Kev. John Toplis, 
London. WI4.’ 8 vo. — 2. ‘ Elementary Illustrations 
of the Celestial Mechanics of La Place, [by Thomas 
Young. M.D.] London. 1821.’ 8 vo — 3. * A Trea- 
tise on Celestial Mechanics, hy P. S. La Place; 
translated from the French, and ehicid.ited with 
Explanatory Notes, by the Rev. Henry H. llarte, 
Fellow of Trinity Col legc^Dublin. Part First, Book 
First, 1822. Book. Seconn, 1827. Dublin.’ 4to. 

ft is highly honorable to the sex, that the best, 
may I not say tlie dhly, Krpostitnri of La Place’s 
work that has appeared in England, is from the pen 
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to wrhom Dr. Bow'ditcli acnt a lint of errors-, 
(which, however, he nev'er had the ;fra.c<* to 
acknowledge in any way,)* once remarked, 
‘ 1 am sure that Mr, Bowditch comprehends 
my work, for he has not only detected my 
errors, hut he has also sliewii me how I 
came to fall into them.* 

The manner in which he published (his 
work affords a striking illustration of the 
spirit of independence, which was a pro- 
minent feature.. ill his ch iracter. He had 
been freipiently solicited and urged by hi** 
numerous wealthy friends, and by eminent 
scientific men, and formally request c*d by 
tlie American Academy <if Arts and Sci- 
ences, to permit them to print it at their 
expense, for the honour of the r<nintry, 
and for the cause of Science. lie was well 
aware, however, that there* was not suffi- 
cient taste in the community for such stu- 
dies to justify an ent«‘r])rise which would 
involve a grea^outlay, and, us lu* thought, 
would bring him under pecuniary obliga- 
tions to others. I recedhvt conversing 
with him dhee on this subject, when he 
said to me, in his usual ardent ivay, ‘‘•Sir, 
I did not choose to give an ojiportuiiity to 
such a man (incntioninglns namej to point 
up to his book-case and say, ‘ 1 patronized 
Mr. Bowditch by suhscrihiiig for his ex- 
pensive work,' — not it word of whicli he 
could understand. Net: I ]>referred to wiiit 
till J could atford tet publish it iit my etwu 
expense. 1 'hat time at last arriv«*d ; and 
if, instead of setting up my cetjiedi, as 1 
might have done, 1 see fit to sjtend my 
money in this way, wlut has any right to 
. cetmpfain? My childr<»ii I know will nett.’* 
The first volume* eif the* w'etrk was ]nih- 
INhe'd in tin* year liSiJil, the* secern d in J[.Sil2, 
and the thiid in each veihune ceiu- 

tiiiiiiiig about a thetiisaiid epiarto jiage*s. 
I’he fourth volume w'us iieiirly coinph*te^d 
at the time of his decease, lie* pe*rsevered 

e)f a feipale?, the ^Fahy SeiMF.nvii.T.r, 

witV ol Or Sonie;rvilU', of f Jiclsca JleibpKal. 'Die 
ICiIfnhuK/h Jitu'/f'iv HJiieJ of her wejrk, entitleei 'The 
Mechavinm of the Tfrnirns,' ‘'I'liis ui'fjuestioiiahly is 
one etf the‘nio»t rennarkaltle woiks that female mte-1- 
le^e’t ever produceel, in any ajje eir country; and %vith 
respect to the present day, we hazard little- in saying 
tliat mr». Sonu-rville is the only indivielunl ut lier 
in the world who could have \Nritten it.' 

* 'J’his, possibly, may have been an inadvertence, 
or the lett^ of aeknowledgme'iit may have inisear- 
ried on the vray. U ih certain that his wielow re- 
ceived the son of the Americaii iiiathcmaticiau with 
groat kindness and consideration, wlien, in the year 
1833, he went to I’aris to pm sue hie ineilieal studies, 
carrying out with him the second vornnte of his 
father’s work. He wa.s iiriinediately invited to a 
splendid sotVtV, and on entering the brilliant saloon, 
filled with the efrtians of France, be. was une.xpect- 
edly greeted by seeing on the rentre table, —the only 
'thing on it, — the identical voluijte ’*'liieli lie hail 
brougiit over with him — a (Celivate compliment which 
nunc but a graceftd Frencli woinau would have 
thought of paying. Madame La Place subsequently 
sent to Df, JUowdUch a noble colossal bust of *ucr 
husband- 


tft tho last in his labours upon it, preparing' 
the copy find rending the proof-sheets in 
the intervals when he was free from pain. 
The hi.st time I saw him, a ft*w days pre- 
xfioiLs to his death, a jiroof-sheet was lying 
on his table, which he said he hoped t<» be 
ahh* to read over and correct. 

The publication of the hook proved, as 
he JMiticijuited, and as 1 have already tiien- 
tioiied, a very expensive uiidertaking, it 
being one of the largest, w< irks, and most dif- 
ficnll of execution, ever printed in America, 
and, at the same time, one of the itiost 
beautiful .sp(*ciinens of typogra])hy. 

Thungh it met with more purclniserM 
than the author ever expected, still tin* 
co.'^t was a heav y draught ujton his income, 
and an t‘iicroachment on his little pro- 
perty. Yet it wa.s cheerfiilly paid ; and, 
ite**i(les that, he gladly devoted his tiiiii*, 
his talents, and, may I not add, his health 
and his life, to the cause of science and the 
honour of his native land, l hatw’ork is 
his inomiment. Si mninfinciilHm rfuariti^ 
asptce (thrum.* He needs no other monn- 
inent ; and, at the same time, it is the most 
precious and lionourable legacy that he 
could bequeath to his children. 

Among the numerons serv'ices which Dr. 
Bowditch rendert*d to tin* caiisi* of good 
learning and the diflasion of useful know- 
ledge, after he came to Boston, was tin* 
deep and active interest which he took in 
the Boston Athenu'iun. When, in 1S2(), 
tlic JVrkins family, in that lilteral s]iint 
which has ever characterized them, gave 
to the Athenwinn sixte(*n thousand diillars, 
on coTiditioii that an equal sum should lie 
raised from other sourct*s. Dr. Bowdilch 
exerted him‘*<‘lf to the utmost to accoin- 
pli.sh the oliject. Many of the best friends 
of tin* institution thought the enterprisi* a 
hopeless one, and were iiidisjntsed ev<*n to 
make an attempt to raise the amount. 
But Dr. Bowditch said, '• It is a good thing, 
let us try it; if we fail, we fail in a good 
cause.’ He called personally on many in- 
dividuals t o solicit snhscriptions, and, chiefly 
ill con.si*quence of his exertions, the addi- 
tional Sinn of twenty-seven thout:and dol- 
lars wan raised. 

'rhe permitting the books to be taken 
out of the library was another measure 
proposed and efiected by him. Strennoiis 
opposition was made to it ; but he believed 
and said that flu* circulation of the hooks 
would make the library ten times more 
usiffil, and he persevered till he accom- 
plished the measure. It. was always a fa- 
vourite object with Dr. Bowditch to render 
hooks easily accessflde to those who wanted 

* I have ventured to alter a little, and apply to 
Dr. Bowditch the welkViwwn epitaj)!! on Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, iieneath the dome of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, Loildou.— *Sl MOM)MI.XTUM QUiElilS, CIH- 
tl’MSriCE.’ 
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them, and could make a ^j-ood use of them. 
He doubtless remembered llie difficulties 
under which he laboured in early life for 
want of hooks, and was disposed to obtain 
for Olliers the advautuf^es wliicli had bt*eu 
oxttmded to himself. 

Immediately after his election as Trus- 
tee of the Atheiiseuin, in lSi2(i, Dr. Bowditch, 
perceiving the paucity and i»overty of the 
scientific dejiarhnent of the library, which 
ini^lit all he yiiit into one small coui]»art- 
inent — iota tiommi rhioUi eowfionitm' 
nun ^' — declared that * it was too had, ainl 
a dis#»Taceto the institution and to Boston.’ 

J l*e accordin^^ly set aliont supplyinjy the do- 
fieiency, l>v eollectinf^ .subscript ions for this 
cKpress purjaise. With this .sum were 
purchased the 'rraiisacti(»ns of tlie Iloyal 
Societie.s of London, Dublin, and Edin- 
bnroh, of the French AcadtMiiies and In- 
stitnte, of the Academies of Berlui, (iot- 
tinmen, St. Petersburg, Turin, idshon, 
Madrid, Stockholm, and (’o^ieuliaj^en ; 
forminjr, as Dr. Bowditch onee told the 
lilirarian, ‘■the most extensive and eom- 
]»lete collection of philo.sophical and .scien- 
tific works in America.’ 

Dr. Bowditcli also took a deep interest 
in the ' Boston Mechanics’ Institution,’ 
which was established in and of which 

he was elected the first Presifkuit, January 
1*2, IS 27 . Ill !H2S, more than a thousand 
dollars were snhserihe<l for tho purchase of 
j)hilosn]ihical fi]i]>aratus, ehiefiy throiijfh 
his influence with liis friends, and he headed 
the li.st with the sum of one hniidred dollars. 
On resi|irniiij4: tlie Pr<*sidenev, in lh2fl, he 
was eh'cted tirst honorary ineiiiher of the 
iiislitution. 

Dr. Bowditch was likewise an honorary 
meniher of the Massachusidls ('haritahle 
Mechanic As.<ociation. On the .‘ird of 
A]>ril, a Eiiloiry 011 their dejiarted a.sso- 
ciate was jironounced before that body by 
the autlior of this Memoir, on which day 
tJu' fla^s of all the ship]iin^ in the port 
were hauled to half-ma.st by clir<‘ctiou of 
th(* Boston Marine Society, of which he 
was likewi.se a meniher. 

In delineating the character of Dr. Bow- 
ditch, it deser\es to he luentioiiQtl, first of 
all, that he was eininenily a .self-i-uijjfht 
and selt-inude man. fie was the in.structor 
of his own mind, and the hnil deni]) ofhi.s 
own fame and fortunes. AVhatever kiiow- 
leclffc he possessed, — and we liave setui 
that it was very j^reat,— was of his own 
acipiirinp;, the fruit of his solitary stit^lies, 
with but little, if any, assi, stance from 
abroad. Whatever eminence he reached, 
in science or in life, Was tlie product of his 
untiriiijr apjilication and nnreiiiittiiify toil. 
From hi.s y<»ntli n]),«lie was a ])a,tterii of 
industry, enterprise, and per.se vera.uce, 
siiflleriii^ no difficulties to disconraf^e, no 
disujipointmeiits to disheark'ii him. 


\h\ 

Within a few year.s, a very intere.stin^r 
work hits been published in Kujyrland, under 
the patroiiaffe of the Society for the J)if- 
fu.sioii of L'sefiil Knowled^^e, luititled The 
P^trsnit of KmwleiJge vmter 
Dr. Bowditch deservi‘.s a jilace in that 
work, if any man does, and had he died 
before its u])])eaniuce, he would, iukjiics- 
tinnahly, like our .coiiiitryrna.n Franklin, 
liuve occupied a prominent chapter. VFe 
sonietinies hpar|persons say, how much 
they would do, if they only had the means 
and the ()])]iort unities ; luit almost any 
body can work with mean.s and opportii- 
Tiities. It is the ])rivilo^,u* and characteri.'^tic 
of ftfcniu.s to work without means, to he 
tfreat in spite of them, to iiccom])lish its 
ohjeet ill the face of oh.stach's and diffi- 
culties. 

It would he iiiterestiii*; and instructive, 
had we sjiace for it, to draw a parallel ami 
contrast between tlie liv es, cbaracters, and 
scientific attainments oi^ Franklin and 
Bow ditch, niifpieslumably the two |>;reatest 
proficients in .science that Ainevica has 
jirodiieod. Both rose from obscure situ- 
ations ill hiunhle life, mid from the straits 
of j>uv<*rty. Buth lefl .school at the aj^e 
of ten years, to assist their fathers in 
their simps, iioth had an early and 
])assionale love of readinjr, and the vigils 
of both oftiui •’'* ])re vented the monlil^^” 
Both had the same Iniluts of industry, 
]>ers<»verauee, and temjierance. T he con- 
trast hetw(»en their clmrncters would lie 
still more strikiutr than the re.semhlaiice. 

( To bt> ctmltnuvii.) 

COFlMJt MIXES.— No. I. 

av K. w., 

Flw hooks of a, jiojnilar character have 
been written ujmn iiiiuiu^ ; so that ]»er- 
.sons have rarely the means of acipiiriiig 
any information as to the nature of mine.s, 
till* iiiodi's liy w'hieh ores are e^^racted 
from the earth, or the jireparatioiis which 
they iinderj^o prior to their Iwiu}^ bToiij^ht 
to a stale of Tise. ’I'he most ?<u]»erficial 
kiiowded^e of these thin^^s would have de- 
terred many from s]ieculatioiis, which 
exjierieiice has proved they ou^^lit to have 
avoided ; and to which they were lured by 
a jdiantoin en^jendered by their cupidity 
and magnified by their ignorance. 

Every one knows that tlie metallic suh-» 
stance)i chiefly in use ore gold, silver, 
copper, iron, lead, and tin. Of these, the 
two former have never been found in any 
parts of liroai Britain in .sufficient quan- 
tity to warrant a continuance of ojiera- 
tion ; althoiJgh, ii^the county of M'icklow, 
enough pure gold wa.s discovered, about a 
century ago, to*induce (lovernmeiit to ex- 
pend iio small sum in ascertaining the 
probability of its luuiig extracted to ad- 
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vantH^rc;; aiiO tlie writer of Oiis statemoi it 
has seen a uh^cT of unlive ^yold from 
Wicklow as tiirjife h.s half a walnut: but 
the mine was closed afler Iwdiig worked 
a few years, durinjf whi<*h it is said that 
the jirofit was not e(|nal to the expense f»f 
operation. 

Of silver, perhaps, no mine has been yet 
discovered in Ibis c,ouiitry where tiiiit 
iniiieral exists in ii pure state: it is fre- 
quently found mixed wit.>i other metals in 
no inconsiderable pro])OTtion, though not 
in snflicicnt quantity to justify its bcin^f 
separated by the furnace. 

Copper is found in Ireland, North 
Wales, Staffordshire, and Cornw'all, and 
is associated with roeks of diflerent kinds, 
as also with clay slate. 

As the ^rain, or layers, of all rocks run 
ea‘<t and west, so the veins of copjier arc 
always found to run in tht^ same direction ; 
except wdiere the uiuforinity of the earth 
has liecii destroyed by vcdcanic coimilsion, 
or otli(T disruption, occasioiiiuf^ transverse 
tissures, or *^nriiin)^ the direction of the 
stratum. These intemiptious are of a 
very partial nature, when compared with 
the ^reut extent to which the veins of 
mineral are helievcd to run, supposini^ 
their course could be ]iursu<*d ; but it /ge- 
nerally haiipeiis that either a mouiitaitu a 
hof:^ a river, or an ann of the s(‘a, is found 
to intervene, and preclude the coiiti- 
liuaxice of research. 

The veins of copper differ so much, that 
it would be impossible to name anj^ di- 
mension which could he adopted as an 
average of their width or thickness. A vein 
*at its commene<*merjt is often no thicker 
than the blade of an ordinary knife | hut, 
upon heiiiff pursa<*d it is found to increase, 
sometimes /^■adnally, sometimes .suddenly, 
in .size, until it .swells to a width of .several 
lei*t, and not nutreqiiently as much us 
forty or fifty fe<*t. A vein of nia/riiitudc 
i« terined a 7or/e, or leading vein, from 
which '“iniiuir one.s diverffc at different 
intervals and an/rh>s, hut havnij^ all more 
or less the same, direction ; and it is ob- 
servable that the cour.se of miiierul veins 
is s(^lom uniform for any continuance. 
'I’hey vary as th<*y proceed as well in qua- 
lity and ricbne.ss as in Imlk, exhibiting 
ore occa.si6nally in bed.s (or, a.s they are 
termed, bunches), without which the ex- 
•ca vat ion would he frequently not worth 
pursuing; for the chief expensi* of mining 
consists in the removal of tin* stone, or 
other hard substance, in which the mine- 
rals are einbeddtsl, and which varies in 
.proportion to the density of siieh siir- 
rouTiding matter. So^pidimcs, a miuer 
considers himsidf itunuiierat<*d by working 
at lOtf. jK*r fulhoju, or six t'eet, or ev<Mi 
less, whilst the aliiio.st incredible .sum ol* 


^'400 has lieen known to be paid tor 
vv^orking through an excet‘dtngly tiard 
stone the same distance; and it is ob- 
vious, that, nnles.s the substance surTtuuid- 
iiig the ore lie occasionally removed, tlic 
operations in a mine could not la* j»ro- 
loiigod, lK.*cause the ore w^ould not con- 
tinue within reach. And it not nnfre- 
qneiitly happens, that, jirior to the aban- 
doiiiiient ol a. mine, -or where the labourers 
are paid not in proportion to their labour, 
hut 111 ])roportion to the qua.ntity of ore they 
extract, this is actually the ca.-^e. Succeed- 
ing adventurers have then the unprofitable 
task of extracting .stone, at a great outlay 
before such mine can be again rendered in 
a ])ro|a*r working condition. 

In mining districts, the existence of 
co]»per is often presumed from f*omv. acci- 
dental circumstance ; such as when in tin* 
digging of a trench, or the removing ol' 
stone;, some fragment is observed to ex- 
hiliit verdigris or other coppery indication, 
generally v’ory slightly, but enough to 
stimuluto an adventurous person to jmrsiu* 
it. In some places, the same mineral is 
denoted liy a green appearance on the 
surface of rock or stone, snffici<.*iit f<» 
tempt a partial excavation by way of ex- 
periment. But indication.s, though occa- 
sionally v’ery exten.sive, are not iinfre- 
qiiently very delu.sive ; for a small ]>ortion 
of black oxide of copper is capable of ting- 
ing a large Hurface ot ground. 

Symptoms of copper often occur in situ- 
ations ill adapted for experiineiit, such a.s 
the midillc ot a perpendicular cliff’, or on 
the sea shore, near low' water mark. In 
such e.v'ent, it is u.sual to examine the ground 
attentively, eastward or westward, with a 
view of finding some other indication in 
the direction in wliich the vein may lie 
.*<up])o.s(*d to run. If.such indiratioii should 
be met with, it will be, probably, in a 
situation where the same ol jectiou W'ould 
m>t Is* offered against excav'titioii ; in 
which case, a shaft is sunk accordingly, 
and, if no such indication should occur, it 
is then the n.sual jiractice to fix upon 
some spot which appears ino.Ht eligible 
in point yf locality, and, (as far a.s sup- 
]iosition can go,) upon the same stratum 
for the .‘'inking a shaft hy w'ay of ex- 
periment. All these points arc left to the 
di.scrction of tlio person to whom the 
mining operations are confided, and who 
is called a captain ; of which .sjiecii's of 
ag«*v»t there are, in largo mines, gciu‘rally 
thre<* or four at least ; of whom, tliose 
wlio.s(* attention is confined to the work- 
ings in the mine, are»called “underground 
cajitains,” and tliose to whom devolve the 
higher duties of exiieriineiital research 
nj»oii the surface, are termed “ grans 
captains.” 
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I’lie i^inkiu^ of a uliaft is effectetl by 
iiiiikiDK aperture in llie ^ifrouiul about 
six feet across, and as iicJir scpiare as may 
Is?, wliicb tbe miner continues to sink, in 
the daily and hourly expectation of ar- 
riving at the vein whose «n]>j>osed cxist- 
t*rice had templed the excavation. If he 
should Im' fortunate enoiii^h to find it at a 
ri*asonahle and ]>roper dejjth, it then re- 
iiiiiins to Im^ considered in what manner it 
iMif^ht to h(? treated; iu other words, 
whether Its apj»earanccs are sufficiently 
}>roinisiu^ to lustify further toil ami ex- 
K'UMO, and if they do, wheth<*T it ought to 
)e wdrked to the east or to the west, &c. 

Jf, oil the other hand, he should not 
succeed in strikiiiir upon the point he had 
lieeii ill ([uest of, (after arriving at a depth 
ut. which it is reasonable to KUjijjose the 
^n-e ought to he met with,) it then remains 
to ho consid<‘red, whether the shuftahas 
not l)e(ui sunk ttio far to the mirth or 
too innch to the south, so as to have 
missed the vein; and in such case, a cross- 
cut is generally ordered Iti each of those 
dir(‘ctioiis, to a distance beyond which the 
vein could not he supposed to lie j and if, 
in so doing, no iiulications of copjier 
should he found, the earth is proiiounccMl 
to luive been proved, and it is conelnded 
that the lode does not run in that di- 
rection. 

SECTIOX or A MI\K. 



Ji.rphiHaiion. 

Till* Imililinfjh ri'iiresciil the houses in which the 
sti'ain-fiigint'h are iixcil for wurkiiig the pinups and 
til JIM iiig up the ores from the diilcrent levels; the 
t«o perpendicular lines represent the shafts through 
wliifh the ore is brought to the surface; the hon- 
/xinlal lines represent the passages by which the 
uiiners pass to ^the diirerent veins of the ore, and^ 
convey it to the shafts ; tlie narrow diagoiuil hues 
1 epreseiit veins of tin. 

A shaft is, in appearance, very like an 
ordinary well, Iroiii which excavations are 
descrilwd as having heea njade to the north 
and south, at a certain ilepth, called cross- 
cuts; these Ixdng of sumcieut width to 


enable two men to work ahreaist, and 
about five and a lialf or six feet in height. 
If the ground be not hard, and the exiamse 
of excavating Im? coiisecpiontly not great, 
such cxi>eriincntal excavations or cross- 
cuts are freiiueiitly continued to the dis- 
tance of two or three hundred feet, so as 
to prove the groniid — during which the 
most minute variations in the strata are 
noticed and scrutinized ; and if any pro- 
mising symptoms present themselves, trans- 
verse sections are immediately commenced 
*in pursuit of them, both to the right and 
left, or, in other words, to the E. and W 
following the ooursc of the strata to which 
the excavation described had been iu an 
o])])o«ite direction. A working which hud 
proceeded to the extent hefore-inentioiied, 
(and which may be called, quite incipient,) 
would reqiiir(» about eighteen workmen, 
fourteen of whom would be let up and 
down by a windlass, at the opening or 
mouth of the shaft, by buckets, tvhich would 
he also used in the transmitting of the c‘x- 
cavatc*d matter, or earth. Of tl«se men, 
two would ho employed In each, driving 
from the cross-cut ; two, in wheeling 
the excavated matter from them to the 
bottom of the shaft ; one, in filling the 
buckets from tlie barrows, and two at the 
windlass ; making altogc‘ther (as there 
must ho a day set and a night set) eighteen^ 
hands. The instance before us, (if the 
details of it Ikj suiuiuod uj),) supposes a 
sliaft or well, six feet square, to have been 
sunk pcqxmdicularly about thirty or forty 
feet ; at which dejith the writer has sup- 

{ )os<*d piussnges to have In'en made from it, 
irunching N. and S, ; with a vdew of di- 
viding the strata, so as to cat or intercept 
any vein of on* which may have lieen nin- 
niiig with it E. and W. T’hosc passages, or 
drivings, the writer supposes to have been 
continued for about forty feet each way ; 
that at such distance one of them has been 
discoii tinned, and that tho other hiis j^r- 
rived at what is termed a lode. He sup- 
jioses this lode, or v^ein, to have been iinme- 
diaUdy pursued by fresh drivings E. an*d W ., 
hraiiching ofl’ from the original driving, 
which was N. and S. ; and thus he has en- 
deavoured to give to the n^ader some idea 
of the conunencement of a mine. Hitherto 
the o]Hwators have been working wUhont 
any other air tlian what has been admitted 
through the ])erpendicular shaft ; but it is 
to Ik* observed, tiiat, as the excavation pro- 
ceeds, such air In^comcs more and mon* 
rarefied, until, upon commcTieiiig transv’erse 
drivings to pursue the lode, the men are 
no longer able to work ; and, in addition to 
their own personal an^ idiysical disaliili- 
tios, they find that the candles will not 
continue to hnni ; s«i that there hecorni's 
an uCsolute necessity for fresh air. Tn 
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this dilemma, air is generally introduced 
by the sinkinfif of anotln^r shaft over the 
spot where the transverse cvcavatioiis 
commence ; for air (though it may continue 
sufficiently strong in a direct line for a 
long distance,) becomes very much attenu- 
ated by the turning of a C(»rner, which 
seems to shew that air is by no means so 
perfect a fluid as is generally thought. 

Where a rise for this purjiose is imprac- 
ticable by retJsoti of w;tcr, or too great a. 
mass of sui)erincumbent ground, or any 
other cause presenting diflieulty. air is in- 
troduced by means of pipes, which, iil the 
mouth of the shaft, are furnished with a 
sort of wiudsail ; and in mines wdiere air 
has to he introdneed hy pijies for a e4)U- 
sideruhle distance, it becomes necessary to 
have it prupcdled by pum]>s or bellows. 

(To hp rontijmi’d.) 


. Xctu 

THE coniiT or Ki\4i j\Mi:s run riiisT, 

BY Bisnor (iOUP-MAX. 

[This work c^msists of two volnmes of 
Memoirs and iiCtters illustrative of the 
history of one of the most attractive pe- 
riods of our histiiry, — the n*ign of James 1.; 
and of the jiersonal history of the most 
"listingnished characters in the court of 
that monarch and his predecessors. 'I'he 
MS. of the Memoirs is preser\ed in the 
liodleian JJbrary, Oxford; it is attrihnted 
to Bislio]) (Goodman, on the authority ol‘ a 
nuMiioraiidum insert(*d in it hy liishop 
Barlow, and u))on conclusive internal tes- 
timony. The Letters which form the 
second volume, have been collected from 
various de])(»silious, and supply jo geuerjil 
illustration to the IVIeinoirs. The Bislmji 
ajipears to have been one of the most in- 
teresting characters of his very stirring 
times : his unch* was the celebrated 
Dr. (jabriel Goodman, lorly years Dean 
ofHrestminster, and one <d’ihe transhitors 
of the English Bible. II is father resided 
ill Denbighshire, whore our author was 
born, in LkSJ. By the influence of his 
uncle, young (Liodinan was sent at an 
eifrly age to Westminster School, where 
he had the go4id fortune to he educjited 
under Vhe celebrated historian Camden, of 
whom he has preservi'd some interesting 
notices in these vidinnes. hi HiOO, he re- 
moved to 'I’riiiiiy College*, Cambridge ; and 
in 1606 obtained the living of Stajdeford 
Abbots, in Essex, By aid ol'gond patron- 
age, and some celebrity as a im'acher, he 
was appoinh^i in 1()17 to' a camniry at 
Windsor; in 1620 tlw. deanery of Ro- 
chester ; and iu l62fo he was made Bishop 
of (ilouirestcT. An e:irnest and /.ealons 
supporter of the church, he boou Mrew 


upon himself the hatred of the Euritan 
party so that we find Bastwiek, Burton, 
and Prynne petitioning the king against 
him, “ for that he had, at his pr<»per c«»st, 
(as they expressed it,) re-edified and re- 
paired the high cross in the town of Wind- 
sor, near the royal castle ; and on one side 
thereof cansiHi a statue, or ]>ii*tHrc, about 
an ell long, <d‘ Christ hanging n])on the 
cross, t<» be erected iu colours, with this 
inscri]ition over it in gold letters — Jestfs 
i^'azarrntfi; Htw JmUvurttm ; and (»n tbe 
other side 1hen*of, the picture of Christ 
rising out of his sepulchre.” Another 
eliarp‘ was for erecting an altar, and 
causing to be made new altar-cloths, 
pnlj lit -cloths and cusliions, with crucifixes 
engraven on them, iov his catluMlral church 
at Glouc(\ster. 'I'liere were div<*rs other 
offences alleged in the ]>t*lition, which 
King James scarcely noticed. But the 
Bishoj) was less fortunate in a (pisirrel 
with Arcbhislmp Laial, in the inijsirtant 
convocation of 1640, when (ioodman was 
coimnitted to the (iate-honse, ultimately 
hccanie very ]) 0 ]>ular, and was sns^ieiided 
by consmit ol both houses «>f parliiiment. 
It must, however, be confessed that the 
Bishop was somewhat pjijiist.ical in Ins 
views, and in these Memoirs even Jidvo- 
cales auricular confession. In J()4.*h he 
was phind(*red by tbe re)>els, and the chief 

1 >art <»f his hooks and laipers dispersed, 
luring the great rchellion, he IIvimI in 
obscurity in the parish of St. Margaret, 
Westminster, and employed bis time in 
^’reipieutiiig the CoUoiiian Lilirary, at 
wli it'll ptu'iod these Memoirs were undoubt- 
edly' composed. In IH.'ifl, be jirinted an 
Arenuttf uf his Suffvriniis ; and in 16r).’{, a 
theological w<irk, which he dedicated to 
( diver Croinweil. Eor severa 1 years during 
the latter ]»art of his life, (htodniaii had 
been in hah its of inlinniry' with th<* cele- 
brated Franeis a S. Glara, a Doiiiinican 
friar of great learning and moderation, 
whose real name was Christopher Daven- 
port. He vyas chaplain to (^iieen Henri- 
etta, and afterwards to Catharine, (^neen 
of Charles H. In his company, Goodman 
died pi Jiiuutiry, 1655, and wits buried in 
St. Margaret's, Westminster; ‘‘leaving 
behind him,” says Wo<»d, “the character 
of a harmless man ; that he was hurtful 
to none but himself; that he was nitiftil to 
tliejioor, and hospitable to his neiglihours.” 
He had designed to bestow his books on 
I’belsea Cidlege, but they were eventually 
given to Trinity College, Cambridge: he 
left his ])apers for publication, but they 
wore subse(piently lost and dispersed ; 
among other tilings, he Inid written a 
History of the Chnireh of England, as set- 
tled by law ; and he had ]jublished a work 
entitled The Tall uf J/aw, 1616 and 1624. 
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Tliore is no evidence of inalif^nity or party 
s])irit in the Memoirs before ns ; the author 
speaks attectionately and ^fraiefnlly of King 
James, his “old master and he praises 
Laud and others who were uncharitahlc to 
him. Nor was his goodness confined to 
j)a|K*r : he was a great l>ei)piactor to the 
school of his liirth-place, as well as to his 
church ; and he lil>erally encouraged Sir 
Hugh Middleton’s design of hringing the 
New River water to London; “a work 
heset with as many difficulties,” says 
fjloyd, ‘"•as iiriiigiiig the waters of Ih^thle- 
heni to David.” 'I’he account which the 
Ttishophas here left ns of many secret and 
intricate passages of his times, is instruc- 
tive and amnsing, and illustrative of some 
nice points of history ; whilst tins sn]>]de- 
ineiilary volnme of letters is one <d’ the 
^aost interesting collections it has lately 
been onr good fortune to pernsi' : and, it 
must l>e confessed that onr literature has, 
during tin* last thirty years, be<*n iirofusely 
enriched with personal history, from the 
iiathnial archives, as well as from private 
sonrct‘s. 'fin* s])ectnieii l)eforo ns has been 
ahly edited l»y Mr. J. S. Ilrewer, Al.A. of 
(^>ne<'n's t’olh'go, Oxford ; the volumes are 
plentifully, yet not useh*ssly, illustrated 
with notes; and, as tin* work is entitled to 
a place in ev(M'y good lilirary, it is emhel- 
lished with well-engraved jiortraits of 
Eli/.alieth and James, and a few Jif their 
most celebrated eonteinjjoraries. In short, 
the hf»ok is, altogether, very inviting: its 
aiiiobiogru]»hic}il inter<‘st must ho univer- 
sally acceptahh*. From such a >vork it 
would not he difficult to cull many heau- 
tios ; hut we must he content with a fevv.j 

Kfiuihfth's Dnnvmg, 

As for the Quemi’s ]»nvate dancing wlien 
Sir Roger Aston had occasion to sjienk 
with her, I wonder why he does not rather 
insist on the famous dancing in the enter- 
taiiinieiil of Duke rrusiario, aljoiit two 
j ears heforc the Queen's death, nheii the 
French King, Henry tlie Fourth, matching 
with a daughter of l'h»rence, many iiohh*s 
of Italy came to attend her to Paris ; and 
when the solemnity of the marriage was 
pjrst, Duk(* Prusiuno,* a very coid-teous 
and brave iiohlemau, did resolve to come 
over to see Isuglaiid, and to come in a pri- 
vate way. Our amhassudor in France, 
lieuriiig thereof, gave notice to our sec- 
retary, who aecpiaintiiig her majesty there- 
wilh, order was taken that one shoul^ 
e«)ine in his c<nnpauy, to he a spy uiioii 
him, to know his lodgings and to discover 
liis person. 'Phe duke (iV’ tashiou wa-s) 
came to the court np(»n a Sniiday, to see 
the Queen go to the j;hai»el. 'I'hc Queen 

* Virginio Or'.ini, Duke of Drjict i.iuo, first cousin 

of Marie do’ Medici. 


having notice of this, and knowing him by 
one that stood next to him, as she came 
by took some occasion to call the lord 
chamberlain, as I take it, hi tie her shoe- 
.string.i«, or to do some .such like <»ffice ; and 
there making a stay, .she took the duke by 
the hand, who followed her into the privy 
chamber. Slie did tlicn graciously use him, 
and after f€»asted him, and gave him great 
eiih^rtaiiimeiit, which was very well taken 
by the French King und Queen : and then 
did the Qnevn dance a galliard very comely, 
inid like her.self, to shew the vigour of lim- 
old age. 1 Ti* thu t would relate thos** private 
dancings should not have Ibrgotten this, 
so famous and so well known ; for even 
the kalians did then say that it was a 
wmnder to see an (dd woman, the head of 
the church, being scvenly years of age, to 
dance in that manner, and to perform lier 
part .so well * This had been fitter to be 
related than the j)rivate dancing before 
Sir Roger Aston, «)r the duncht^ in SutTolk- 
house with Symons. 

Ctwidvn, * 

I did once write to Mr. Camden Clanni- 
cieiix the herald, that in regard he had 
written the life of' Queen J\li/.ahetli, he 
could not hut ha\’e many records which lie 
hud not lueutioned, and I did desire him 
to make me his lu'ir of these records. 1^ 
wa.s the rather eiiconraged to make thi.s 
request, hecausi* 1 was his scholar, and iny 
fatherf had rec<unniend(‘d Jdin to lie school- 
master in NPest minster, and had put him 
upon the studies of antiquity, and had 
bought him liooks and gave him hooks 
only for that purjiose ; and it was my 
uncle who bare his charge wlnm he trav’cl- 
led through t<) write his ilritaunin, as he 
himself im‘ntioueth in that hook. Mr. 
Camdou n'tuvned me his answer, that I 
should have* Imd them with all his liea.rt, 
hut that Archbishop Bancroft liad pre- 
vented me ; and ho dying, left all his 
successor Avchhishop Ahliot, who did pro- 
mise Mr. Camden to niakt* use of them in 
print ; hut he never diil, and, as another 
archbishop]; told me, they were all kept 
and prestTved in an upper chamber over 
tlie gate as yon cuter into Lambeth House. 

So th(*rc were some rt‘cords, c.sp('cially 
conccruing the church ; and if tlwre had 
been any such records burnt, certainly 1 
should have found some memorial of them 
in Sir Robert Cottou'.s library, where I was 
a diligent “stndent some Ivventy-.six years 
since. 

* Dc BuauuioDt lurntions Tier giving a grojitlinn 
quet at ilichinoiicl to the Duke ol Nevers ; and that, 
after dinner, she ojKued thf ball with him, in agal- 
litird, which she dam-cd %itli woiidcrful agility.— 
Von Baunwi’s Hist, of XVI. Cent. ii. ISO. 

t Godf. (loodm.iit, lu^was Dean of tVcstiuin!»tcr, 

j rrobably Laud. 
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[One of the gems of the work is Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s touching and pathetic 
letter printed in the second volume, for 
which me Editor la indebted to the Warden 
of All-Souls College, in Oxfor<l. 7'his 
document at once detc*rniines the much 
vexed question whether or not* Sir 
Walter did attempt to stab himself in the 
Tower.— (Stfc Tytler's ltaleigh<i p. 438.] 

Sir fValteT Jiatoleigh to his IVife-^ after he 
had hurt hintse^ in the Tower* 
Receive from thy unfortunate husband 
these his last lines, these the last words 
that ever thou shalt rt'ceivo iroin him. 
7'hat I can live to think nev’er to see thee and 
my child more, 1 cannot. 1 have desired 
God and disputed with my reason, but 
nature and compu.ssiou hath the victory. 
That 1 can live to think how you are both 
Intt a s])oil to my enemies, and that my 
name shall be a dishonour tt) my child, 1 
cannot, I t'unnot endure the memory 
tl lereof : unfi irtuii ate worn an, un fortunate 
child, comfort yourselves, trust God, and 
bt^ contented with your ]joot estate : J 
would have bettt*red it if I had enjoyed a 
tew years. Thou art u young woman, and 
forbear not to marry again; it is now 
nothing to me; thou art no more mine, 
nor 1 thine. To witness that thou didst 
•love me once, take care that thou marry 
not to please sense, but to avoid poverty, 
and to preserve thy child. Tliat thou didst 
also love me living, witness it to others ; 
to my ])oor daughter, to whom I have 
given notliing ; for his sake, who will be 
cruel to himself to preserve thee. Be 
charitable to her, and teach thy son to love 
her for his father’s sake. For myself, 1 
am left of all mcui, that have dohe good 
to many. All my good turns forgotten, 
all my errors revived and expounded to all 
extremity of ill ; all my services, hazards, 
and expenses for my country, plantings, 
discoveries, fights, councils, and whatso- 
ever else, mulice hath now covered over. 

I am now made an enemy and traitor by 
the ^vt)rd of an unworthy man; he hath 
proclaimed me to he a partaker of his 
vain imaginations, notwithstanding the 
whole course of my life liath approved 
the contrary, as my death shall approve 
it. Wde, ivoc, woe, he unto him by whoso 
falsehood we arc lost I he hath separated 
ns asnuder ; he hath slain my honour, my 
fortune ; he hath robbed thee pf thy lius- 
band, thy child of his father, and me of 
you lioth. Oh, God! thou dost know my 
wrongs: know then, thou my wifh and 
child; know then thou, my jjord and 
King, that I ever thought them too honest 
to betray, and too gwid to conspire against. 
But my wife, forgivoftthon all as 1 do; 
live humble, for thou hast but a time fllso. 


God forgive my Lord Harry,* ft»r he was 
my heavy enemy. And for my Lord 
Cecil, I thought he would never forsake 
me in extremity ; I would not have done 
it him, God knows. Bui do not tliou know 
it, for he must l»e muster of thy child, and 
may hiiv'e compassion of him. Bt? m»t 
dismayed that 1 died in despair of 
God’s mercies ; strive not to dispute it ; 
hut assure thyself that God liath not left 
me, nor Satan tempted me. Hope and 
des])air live not together; I know it is 
forbidden to destroy ourselves, but 1 trust 
it is forbidden in this sort, that we destroy 
not ourselves despairing of God’s mA-cy. 

The mercy of (jod is immeasurahle, the 
cogitations of men comprehend it nut. 
In the liord 1 have ever trusted, and J 
know that my Redeemer liveth ; far is it 
from me to lie tempted with Satan ; 1 tun* 
onlj^ tempted with sorrow, whose hharj> 
teeth devour my heart. O God, that tirt 
goodness itself, thou canst not he but got>d 
to me ! Oh, God, that art mercy itself, thou 
canst not bi^ but merciful to me 1 

For my state is conveyed to feoffees, to 
your cousin Brett and others ; 1 have bill 
a bare estate for a short life. JVly plate is 
at gage in Lombard Street : my debts are 
many. To Peter Vanlore, some .X’GDO. 
To Antrobus as much, but CMmpson is to 
pay of it. To Michatd Hext,+ .€lOb. 
To George Carew, j6?100. To Nicholas 
Sanders, j6TU0. To John Fitz-Jumes, 
^'100. To Mr. Waddom, j6TIK>. To a 
poor man, one Hawker, for horses, 

To a poor man, called Hunt, 'fake 

first care of those, for God’s sake. I'o a 
brewer at Weymouth, and a baker for iny 
Lord (’ecill’s ship and mine, I think somi* 
,Tolui Retiolds knoweth it. And let 
that })oor man have his true jiart of my 
return from Virginia ; and let the poor 
men’s wages he paid with the goods, for 
the Lord’s sake. Oh, what will my ])oor 
servants think at their return, when they 
hear 1 am accused to be Spanish, who sent 
them, to my great charge^ to plant and 
discover m>on his territory I Oh, intolenihle 
infamy ! Oh, God ! I cannot resist these 
thoughts ; I cannot live to think how 1 am 
derided, to think of the ex])ectation of my 
enemies, the scorns I shall receive, the 
cruel words of lawyers, the infamous 
taunts and dcspltes, to he made a, wonder 
and a Hjiectacle ! Oh, death ! hasten thee 
unto me, that thou mayest destroy the 
memory of these, and lay me U]) in dark 
lorgetfulness. Oh, death I destroy my 
memory, which is niy tormentor; my 
thoughts and my«life cannot dwell in one 
body. But do thou forget me, poor wile, 
that thou maye.st to bring up thy poor 

* Cobham. 

1 ilickCB, — See Lodge's lllust. iii. 218. 
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child. I recommend nnto yon my poor 
brother, A. Gilbert. The lease of Sanding 
is his, and none of mine ; let him have it, 
for God’s cause ; he knows what is due to 
me upon it. And be good to Keinit}, for he 
is a ]>errect honest man, and hath much 
wrong for my sake. For the rest, I com- 
mend me to them, and them to God. And 
the Lor<l knows my sorrow to ])art from 
thee and my poor child ; but part 1 must 
by enemies and injuries, part with shame 
and triumph of my detractors; and tlierc- 
fore be contented with this work of God^ 
and forget me in all tilings but tliiiie own 
honoifr, and the love of mine. 1 bless iiiy’ 
poor cliild, and let bim know bis father 
was no traitor. Re bold of my innocence, 
for God, to wbom I offer life axid soul, 
knows it. And wdiosoever thou choose 
fignin aftt*r me, let him be hut thypolitiipie 
husband ; but let my son be thy lielo^^d, 
for he is j>art of m<*, and T live in him, and 
the diiTerence is but in the nnmlxT, and 
not ill the kind. And the Lord for ever 
keep thee and them, and give thee comfort 
ill both worlds ! * 

THK UFE ANf> I'OnBKSrONDEN’CE OF 
M. G. LEWIS. 

[We rt'sume oiir notice of this enter- 
taining work, with a few quotations fn>m 
the collected pieces.] 

'Phe following is the original version of 
the ballad of ‘‘(>azy Jane,” eopi(*d from 
a MS. in the handwriting of the author : 

‘N'kazv jane. 

Stay, fair maid I On every feature. 

Why are maiks of dread iniiirost ? 

Can a wretehed, helpless creature 
Raise such terrois in your breast? 

Do my fraittie looks alarm you ? 

'fiust me, sweet, your fears are vain : 

Nor for kiti^'doins would I liann >ou — 

Shun not tlien poor Crazy .fane. 

Dost tliou weep to see my anfjfuisli f 
Mai k me, and escape my woe : 

When men flatter, siffh, and languish, 

Think them false— 1 found them so \ 

For I loved, oh! so sincerely. 

None will ever love aj^riin ; 

Yet the man 1 prized most dearly 
Broke the heart of Ciazy Jane. 

Gladly that yoimpf heart received him, , 
Which has never loved but one ; 

He seemed true, and I Udieved him — 

Hr ions false, and I undone 1 
Since that hour has reason never 
Held her empire o’er iny brain. 

Henry fled ! — with him, for ever, 

Fled the wits of Crazy Jane. 

Now forlorn and broken-hearted, 

Still with frenzied thoughts boset, • 

Near the spot where hist we parted, 

Near the siiot where first we met, 

Thus I chant my lovelormditty, 

While I sailly pace the plain ; 

And each passer by, in pity, 

Cries ‘ God help theef (kazy Jane !’ ” 

♦ Contemporary copy, transcribed from Serg. Yel- 
verton’s eollection in All-Souls. Marked MS. Ifi, 
IH. foi. 100, 1). 


Tin* hulliid ha^t been wcthlod to unisic 
by Hcveral composers ; but tbi* origiiml 
and most popular melody was by tlu‘ eelc- 
brated Miss Abrams, wlio introdneed and 
sung it horsclf at fashionable parties. 
After the usual eompliinentaTy tribnte.s 
fromJjarrel-orgaiis, and wandering daui- 
seLs of ev'i*ry degree of vocal ability, it 
crowned not only the author’s brow with 
laurels, but also that of many a youthful 
beauty, in the shape ./if a fu.shionable hat, 
called* the “ t'vazy Jane 

The Castle Spectre.'^ 

The terrors inspired by thospeetre were 
not confined to Dniry-laiie ; but, as tin* 
follounng aiu*cdote sliews, on one oceasion 
they even extended considerably beyond 
it. Mrs. Powell, wlio played Evelina — 
liaving become, from the number of repn*- 
seiitatious, heartily tired and wearied with 
the eharacter — one evening, on retnniiiig 
from the theatre, walked listft'ssly into a 
drawing-room, and throwing hersidf into 
a seat., exclaimed, Oh, this gl#ist I this 
ghost ! 1 1 eu\ ens ! how the ghost torrnmit s 

me !” 

‘‘Ma’am?” uttered a tremulous voice, 
from the other side of the tnbb*. 

Mr.s. Powell look(*d uji hastily. Sir !” 
she reiterated in nearly tin* same tone, as 
.she encountered the pale coiintenanci* of 
a very .sober-looking gentleman opposite. 
“ \\ bat — what was it yon saiil, madam 
“ Really, sir,’’ replied the astonished 
actress, “ 1 have not the jilt^asure of— W hy, 
good heavens, what have they been about 
in tlie room ?’* 

‘•Madam!” continued the gentleman, 
“ the room is mine, and 1 will thank yon 
to explain — ” 

“ Vonrs !” screamed Mrs Powell ; 
surely, sir, this is Number I.’ 

“ No, indeed, madam,” be rejilied ; 
•‘ this is Number 2 ; and really, your lan- 
guage Is so very extraordinary, that — 

Mrs. Powell, amidst her confusion, could 
scarcely refrain from laughter. “ Ten 
thousand pardons ! ” she said. The 
coachman must have mistaken the house. 
\ am Mrs. Powell, of Drury-lane, and 
have just come from performing the ‘ Cas- 
tle Spectre.’ Fatigue and absence of 
mind have made me an uiiconsciohs in- 
tnider. I lodge next door, and f hojie 
you will excuse the unintentional alarm I 
have occasioned you,” 

It is almost needless to add, that the 
gentlc’man was much relieved by this ra- 
tional explanation, and participated in the 
mirth of his nocturnal visitor, ns ho ])o- 
litely escorted her ty the street door. 
“Good night,” said the still laughing 
actress ; “ and T ho}»#, sir, in future, 1 shall 
pay iftore attention to number one,'^ 
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[Here is one of Lewis’s “ unpublished 
pieces :”] 

THK SCYTHE OF TIME. 

Blest was theJr way, Youth liail'd the hours, 

In warbling numbers, over flowers, 

Like bird of summer sky ; 

While as a dew-drop that's still bright, 

Lingers in vlofet-bc*Il, the* light • 

Beam’d from I,ove’s bashful eye ; 

Hand press’d in han^, they pass’tl along. 

Youth with Love still blending song ; 

And, oh ! he vow'd in truth, 

All changeful skies he ■^ouUb deride, 

If with him Love would still abide. 

Such was thy theme, fond Youth ! 

Now both, it seems, had heard or read 
Of Tme, but how could either dread 
A bugbear neither knew t 
Besides Love boasted spells, whose power 
Full w<‘ll eouhl guard Afs fairy bower, •• 

}3e sure Youth thought so loo, 

Indeed, the elves did frankly otvn, 

That oft as by them Time had flown. 

To banish every rare, 

His glass Love stoic, while Youth combined 
To cheat their foe, wdin oft did find. 

Much fuischlef planning there. 

Then, too, Youth told how* by Love’s band 
Time’s ‘jjytho w'as wreath'd like fairy wand, 

So gay with bud and llower ; 

As life’.s enchaiifmeiits meant to aid, 

Instead of warning how they fade 
With Time’s untarrying hour. 

How long ’twtis thus their lot to rove, 

Could neither toll, gay Youfh oi I^)ve, 

Or how the bright hours flew ; 

(And who could ever tell tlie liour.s 
** If Love intwined Time’n seytlie with llower.s? 

Ah ! none that Youth e’er knew'.) 

But as we know life’s fairest day, 

Like all fair things, will pass away, 

And best of frlend.s must part ; 

So when his last tliOvSe flowers to view, 

And o’er departed Youth to strcAv, 

Ijove wept w'lth all his lieart. 

Reflection, who, in tranquil eell. 

Oft welcom’d Time, and prais’d him well, 

Lo\ e to console, drew nigh, 

To hear him call old Time liis friend, 

Who much had taught him to amend — 

’Twere well hatl Youth been hy. 
“Henceforth,” he said, “at Honour’s shrine 
Kslecm must rear, and Friendsfap tw'iiie, 

The hues of Youth’s bright way, 
shall Time spare Love’s fairy bowers, 

And bis rough scythe be w'rcathed with flowers. 
E'en in life’s winter day.” 


ITnrfcli'cg;. 

Napoieon . — Of the divorce of Josejdiine 
therecanuot be two opinions, unless crown- 
ed head.Q have peculiar law.sfor ibonisclves. 
Still, there is so much of frolic a.ud naivete 
in Napole(»*i’s first interview with Marie 
Louise, that we cannot forlietfr ipiotiiig it. 
The pro|?ranimc of the etiquette haviTi;^ 
been drawn up according/ to the ancient 
u-sages of France, it was observed to the 
letter; the Emperor lyninelf alone in- 
fringing it in the fotlowing manner. When 
he was informetl thaj^the l)rule was only a 
few leagues from Soi-ssons, he caUed*to hi.s 


head valet, Constant, to order the little 
caleche, and then dress him carefiilly, but 
ha.stily; a little piece of vanity perhaps 
induced him to throw over all the grey coat 
which he had worn at Wagrain. Accom- 
panied By Miirat, he secretly left the park 
at Fontainbleau, got into his caleche, which 
hail no arms on it, and was utieiided hy 
servants out of livery. He i)a.ssed through 
SoissoiLs, and reached Courcelles at the 
moment w'hen the Empress’ courier was 
securing hoiNe.s. Napoleon and hi.s bro- 
ther-iu-law left the Carriage, whi<jh drew 
up to one side, and iis the rain ft*ll in tor- 
rents. they sheltered tluMnselves umhT the 
porch of a church. 'They there awaited 
the Empress’ carriage, and no sooner did 
it stoj) for horses, than Na,^»oleoii darted 
towards it. The chamhorlaiu recognised 
him, and, not being in the secret of the 
incognito, hastened to let down the sfeps, 
loudly announcing the Emj)eror. Naj)o- 
h’oii, however, was too quick for him ; he 
elmidierod int<i the earringe witlamt tlie 
aid of the steps, and, throwing his arms 
round Marie Louise, repeatedly embraced 
her. She, who w'as not j»rej)ared for such 
a meeting, struggled and screamed, till the 
Queen of Naples, who was in the carriage 
with her, called out, Why. Madam, it is 
the Emperor,’’ at w’hich inforinatioii she 
would have fallen iij>on her knee.s, but he 
prevent<Ml her hy another kiss, and gave 
orders to drive on.— Mmithhj 
view, 

Na-imleon’s definition of a i>age may 
perhaps he verified in more* coiinlries than 
one. I'he education of tho.se of the Tui- 
leries being debated in full council, Colonel 
d’Assigny was a])pointed their suh-gover- 
iior, ‘‘because,” said Napoleou, “y<m are 
too easy, or rather too indulgent,’ for the 
ofiice of head-governor. A pagt* is a.s 
malicious as a monkey, as mischievous ns 
a school-hoy, as choleric as a turkey-cock, 
as dainty a.M a cat, as giddy as a Al ay-fly, 
a.s idle as ti marmot, and as vain as a pea- 
cock. Ah! ah! you do not know tliem 
as T do !” The whole council Inirst into a 
laugh. “ '\"es,” continut^d th*'’ Em]M*ror, 
“ it i^ as 1 have the honour to tell you, and 
therefore do I wish to keep a tight rein 
over them.” — Ibid, 

When M. Jrn^o riso.s, the wdmle cham- 
ber i.s in an attitude of curiosity, attends, 
and is silent. The spectators lean forwuird 
to see him. His stature is tall, his hair 
^curling, and hw fine “meridional” head 
sways the assembly. There is in the mus- 
cular contracticyi of his temples a power 
of will and reflection which manifests 
a superior mind. Utterly different from 
those orators wlio* talk about everything, 
and do not know three parts of what they 
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«ay, M. Arago speaks only on questions 
lie lias prepared, coinliiiiin^ the attraction 
of knowledge with the interest of the cir- 
camstiincc. Thus, his discourses possess 
hotli generality and actuality, and are ad- 
dressed at the same time to tlie reason and 
the passions of his audience. Scarcely 
does he enter upon a. subject, hut he con- 
centrates upon himself every look. He 
takes (if I may be allow’^ed the expression), 
he takes science Ijctweeu his hands, strips 
it of its asperity and techuioal forms, and 
renders it so neat and so pi'rrejitilile that 
the most ignorant are delighted to see and 
comprehend it. His animated and expres- 
sive pautoinirne adds to the eflect of the 
oratorical illusion. I'here is something lu- 
minous in his demom^trations, and scintil- 
lations of light seeni to sparkle forth from 
his eyes, his lips, and the tips of his iingers. 
tie cuts his s]»eeches hy pointed inteiTuji- 
iions wliich defy all answers; oT*V»y 
piqnfwtr anecdotes which are well con- 
nectedwith his snhject, and adorn without 
eTiciimljering it. When he coniines himself 
to the iiaiTation of facts, his eloquence has 
lint the natural graces of simplicity ; hut 
when confronted with science, he deeply 
observes her to visit her secrets, and to re- 
produce her wonders ; then his adiniraiiou 
begins to cl<ith(‘ itself in sphuidid language, 
his voice iiecomes animated, his words ac- 
cpiire a colouring, and his elo<|ueuee is as 
great as his subject,— From Ti/noji's lutvflvs 
stir frs Ornlpurs^ by De Cormeuiii ; iruns- 
laied iu 77/p 77mps, 

fft/ariiif/ts,- The oldest hyacinth now 
known, is sujiposed to Im' ‘‘the King of 
(Jrt*at Britain, ” which, when first brought 
into fashion, was sold at from one to tw^o 
thousand guilders, about X* lOb to .i^200 
for a, single root. The Dutch florists have 
nearly two thousand varieties ; and in the 
vicinity of Hacrleni, whole acres are de- 
voted to the cultivation of hyacinths.-- I'Ac 
Fhwpr-f* nrdon . 

('offer, — The annual consumption of 
coffee in Europe has been estimated at 
110, .*>00 tons; of which it is calculated 
that 10,000 tons are consumed in IMtaiii 
alone . — 'fiHtpicat j4ifricu(tims(, • 

The Mmigostmi is described by Dr. Gar- 
cin as the most delicious of all the East 
Indian fruits ; he says that a great quantity 
of it may he eaten without iiicoiivenieiice, 
and recommends it as the only fniit that 
sick people may eat of without iiiconveni-^ 
ence. It is ahliiit the size of an ordinary 
orange, of a delicious flavour, partaking of 
the strawdiorry and the giLipe.— 

The The flavour of the Red 

Powis Mango is aweef, father luscious, 
highly perfumed, with a decided taste of 


turpentine^ but dilfliscd in a most admir- 
able proportion, so as to produce a very 
agreeable and novel effect upon the palate. 

Cricket is now much played in Scotland, 
although, a few years since, it was un- 
known there. The finest cricket-ground 
is at Edinburgh. 

Purple E/awc.— The ancients teste<l in- 
digo by throwing it npcm liv^o coals, when, 
if gonninc, “it yieldcth a fliune of most 
excellent purple.’^ ^ 

17i€ Restoration , — In the park of the late 
Lord (irenville, at Dropinore, is a young 
f»ak tree, with this inscription ; we believe, 
never before printed : 

This Tree, 

• rais’d from an acorn 

of the oak wlilch shielded 
Cliarles at Buscobcl, 
is placed and cherished here 
as a Memorial, 
not of his pre?cr\ atitm, 
but of the ro-establishment 
of the ancient and free moiiiH’cliy 
of England, 

the true source of her prosperity 
aiul glory. ® 

(tent, Mag, Feb, 1838. 

Bookes arc the rivers of paradise w^uter- 
iug the earth ; the dean of Herman mak- 
ing the valleys fertile ; the urko ])reserv- 
iiig the manna-j>ot and Moses’ tables; 
tli(‘ monuments of ancient labours; the 
baskets keeping the deposited reliques of 
time, so as nothing is lost ; a magazine of 
piety and arts. A souldier without arms 
may hec valiant, but not victorious; an 
artisan without his instrimiciits may bee 
skiUtiil, hut not famous; Archimedes is 
kiiowne by his .sjdieurc and cylinder; a 
j»reachor without hooks may have some 
z(‘ale, but little knowledge to guide it. 
St. l*oul(‘ hiniselfe, although so ius]>ired, 
found as much waiite of his hookes as of 
his cloake in winter. To aime at learn- 
ing without hookes is, with the Danaides 
to draw water in a sive.” — Serfuon^ 1603. 

The population of Ireland amounted, in 
1731, to 2,010,2*21 ; in 17fH, to 4,206,602, 
lieing an increase t»f per cent, pef an- 
num ; in 1S21, to 6,801,827, increase 
j)erccut. perannuir : in 1831, to 7i767,401, 
increase 1^ ]Ht cent, per annum; and, 
in 1 834. to 7vH3,960, increase J per cent. 
])er annum. Supposing the popufatiou 
to liave increased since 18.34, at the same 
rate as betw*ecu J821 and 1831, it would 
now amount; to 8,523,750; while the po- 
pulation of Great Britain, supposing the 
same rate of increase to have taken place 
there, would be 18,226,725. — Sevon/l Report 
of the Commissioners of Railwat/s in Ireland, 

Southey, iit his (hnnianas has 
a facetious fancy, that trium])hont generals 
in Rosne wore rouge fo imitate blushes. 
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Stammerings (says Coleridgr,) is some- 
times the cause of a puTi. Some one was 
mentioning in I-iamh's presence the cold- 
heartedness of the Duke of Cumberland, 
in restraining the Duchess in rnsliing up 
tt) the embrace of her son, whom she had 
not seen for a considerable time, and in- 
sisting on her receiving him in state. 
“ How horrildy raid it was,”' said the nar- 
rator. “ Yes,” saM Lamb, in his stutter- 
ing way, “ hut you know he is the Duke 
of ('it~cftm’lfer~/and»” ^ 

Hatching Chickens.^W is stated that the 
hens which are hatched in Egypt by arti- 
ficial heat, will rarely sit upon their eggs, 
and on this account only fetch half price. 
— Gent. Mag. “ Ecce” Pall Mall Exhibi- 
tion.— By the way, a waggish friend, at 
onr elbow, suggests “ Ecce” to iKi the root 
of Exhibition.” 

Tea in Japan. — Between the hamlets of 
Ivafaja am}. Susnda, on the banks of the 
Ohomura, large <piantitics of tea are culti- 
vated, ayid entire fields are planted with 
tea shm\>s symmetrically arranged. These 
shrubs are also abundant in the environs 
of Nagaraki, but they arc not there formed 
into regular plantations ; they are either 
scattered in clusters over the plains, or 
are used as hedges to divide fields.— .Sie- 
(mUVs Vopage an Japan ; Mhenwmn* 

f rood-engraving. — Mr. Jackson, (in his 
work on this art, just pulilished,) makes 
the golden age of* Wood-engraving earn- 
mciicc with Albert Durer ; but in the 
Atheneevm it is shewn that the art-Jiad 
more probably liegnn with the nnknowm 
artist who executed the cuts for Brcyden- 
hach’s Travels, when Albert was but a 
boy. Mr. Jackson upjwars to *be more 
correct in stating Albert to have been 
“the greatest promoter of the art of 
wood-engraving, towards the close of the 
fifteenth, and in the early part of the 
s^teenth, century; not, however, as is 
generally supposed, from having himself 
engraved the nutnerons wood-cuts which 
bear his mark, hut from his having thought 
so well of the art as t(» have most of his 
greatest works engraved on w’ood from 
drawings made on the block by himself.” 

iMi^dan Gardem. — In former times, there 
was not a continued street of buildings be- 
tween the cities of London aiid Westmin- 
ster, as now there is, but mucli vacant 
space of fields and open grounds between ; 
and so as not being paved, the way was 
often bad to pass, and was not paved any 
further than from 1’ei^le Bar to the Sa- 
voy, till the* reign of Elmbeth, when Sir 
RolMsrt Cecil IniiMing h very fair house 
beyond the Savoy, nt Ivy Bridge, levelled 
and paved the highway near adjoining. 


Within the compass of one Jige, Somerset 
House and the buildings \v<Me called coun- 
try-houses; and the open places alsml 
them were employed in gardtoisfi^r prt»rii ; 
and also many parts within the city and 
lilwrties were occupied by working gar- 
deners, and were sufficient to furnish the 
town witli garden- ware ; for then but a 
few herbs were used at the table in coni- 
parison to wbnt are spent now.— 

Ennrmmis ('antphar-trees. — In the valley * 
of Sonogi, in Japan, is a camphor- tree, 
the hollow of which will bold fifteen indi- 
viduals with case. It still bears strong 
and vigf>TO!is branches, and an immense 
head of thick verdure. A poor old man, 
wdio resides in a lint just by. and lives on 
the charity of visitors, to whom he recounts 
the legends of this wonderful tree, gra vely 
tells them that it grew from the staff 
the philosopher Kobodnrsi. M. Sieliold 
does not think it iinprobiilde that tlu^ tree 
may have existed since the time of that 
sage, the close of the 8tli century ; for l.'i.'i 
years ago, when visited by Kaeinpfer, it 
was as large and as hollow as it is nt 
present There is another cainj)bor-treo 
at \l'oda, of nearly siuiilar dimensions, the 
hollow of which serves ns a. shrine, or 
chapel, for one of the .lapanese deili(‘s. 

ireUingtm and Napaletm.—OwT “Brand 
Duke” is likely to have “ as many lives as 
acat,”fLi7. Gazette) thanks to the Lon- X 
don publishers. Napoleon has long en- 
joyed such fame ; and we jierceive by tla* 

At hen teams that Berunger has generously 
set a j)oor fellow,” Pierre Leroiue, to 
write a Ufa of Napaletm.) in which task 
Beranger is to aid him, not only witli liis 
pen, lint his name. “ Owing to tliis,” adds 
the Athenreum correspondent, “ the book- 
sellers have consented to give francs 

tor the work, which is to be completed in 
eighteen months; and nothing could in- 
duce Beranger to accept one sous of it.” 

frV//wat7A,— Not long ago we met au 
elderly lady at dinner, since dead, who 
told ns that au acquaintance of hers bad 
been flogged by (Goldsmith urlicn be was 
usher at Peckham-scbool. — Gent. Mag, 

Feofe W'as once met by a friend in town, 
with a yoniig man who was fla.sliiiig 
away very brilliantly, while Foote Heeiri<*<l 
grave:— “Why, Foote,” said bis friend, 

“ you are flat to-day ; you don’t setun to 
relish wit /” — “ D— n it,” said Foote, “ you 
have not tried me yet, Sir.” 

The Liteuary Worlo, Part 11. with 12 
Eugrav'ings, price J Od, is now [inhlishiug. 

LONDON: Published by GKOHGE BERG EH, 
Holywell Street, Straiid. Printed by WiitTEiiUAi) 

& Co. 76, Fleet Street, where all Commiiniration^ 
for the Editor may be addressed. 
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TliE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER RANK, LOTHRURY. 

This liaiidsome strnclnre is from tlie Companion to the j4fmanar. One of these 
dcsijjn of Messrs. Cockerell and Tite ; and features is that the windows are set within 
is “ fairly allowed to possess mnch fliat is cora]»artiifients, the spaces between wdiich 
strikiiij^ in chanicf er, and to present a assume the appearance of sli^^htly jiroji'ct- 
ha])py combination of simplicity andorna- ing piers, which have hori/iontal rustics in 
meut, solidity and decoration.” It has a courses of nnetiual breadth, jdaced a Iter- 
southern aspect, and faces tlic Ijothbury nately. The giound-floor windows are 
side of the Rank of England: it has a broader thQ.n the upper ones, their divisions 
frontage of seventy-nine feet, and is ui^- being fonned by slender, bronzed metal 
wards of ninety in depth, and thirty-eight standards, partaking of the form of slight 
ft‘et to the top of the ])rincipal cornice, or candelabra. The upper windoivs have 
fifty-five to that of the balustrade. nan-ow upright panels along their sides, 

i’he peculiarities of the above design are wliicli correspoita wiyi the side divisions 
very striking, and are cleverly descrilied of the low^er windows. These panels are 
by the architectural criflc of this year’s filled with fasces, aiiil other symbolic orna- 
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mentn, in very low relief. The cntabla- 
tnre breaks over tbe extreme piers, which 
project beyond the general face of the 
building, and are surmounted by two 
female figures in a sitting attitnde — that 
at the east end representing the City of 
London, and the other the City of West- 
minster. These statues, which were ex- 
ecuted by Mr. Nicho1« are very important 
features in the design, and ate happily 
and conspicuously placed. The upper story 
or attic is not ^he Icdst excellent portion 
of the composition : the style of decoration 
is here carried on by the space between 
the windows being rusticated with vertical 
ns well as horizontal joints ; whilst the 
plain surface above the windows serves, 
in some degree, as a broad zone, or en- 
tablature to this story of the building. 
Although subordinate to the other, the 
cornice to this attic gives expression and 
dignity to the whole fa9ade. 

MR. SPIFF’S JOURNEY TO ASCOT 
( RACES. 

Mb. Octavius Spiff was n pale young 
gentleman of three and twenty, having 
light hair, a doughy face, no eyebrows ; 
being Khort-sighted, and standing six feet 
one. Ilis aciiuaintances called him “a 
lawyer’s clerk : ” his friends said he was 
“ .<rtudying the law ; ” and he did not 
contradict it when he heard it affirmed 
that he was “reading for the bar.” But 
he was not a regular law-student, for all 
that. He had not chambers in Lincoln’s 
Inn ; he did not go to the theatres every 
other night ; he read law books occasion- 
ally ; and he never gave breakfasts to 
bachelor friends on Sunday mornings; 
and then, after discussing various bottles, 
each bearing a peculiar round paper label 
with the name of Guinness very prominent 
on it, started off to make morning calls 
about five o’clock, and declared that reading 
so Zjjjvch at night injured the eyes, and 
that it must be the arsenic in the candles. 
Octavius, however, had his peculiar plea- 
sures, and he sometimes indulged in a 
holiday. On fine spring mornings, he 
would go in an omnibus to the bottom of 
Camberwell-grove, then toil up that as- 
cending avenue, and having spent the day 
in the jdeasant country on the other side, 
and dined at what he thought was- a 
hedge ale-house, he would return home 
filled with sentimental ideas of the cottage- 
homes of England, her free and Wd pea- 
santry, and the pleasures of nural life. 

Mr. Spiff was an only son, and resided, 
the undisputed anticipator of his paternal 
riffhts, in Berners-stjeet ; a street of all 
others we cannot assi^ an exact place to 
ifi Ihe grades of Lon(]pn street society. 


It a}>pcars to rank somewhere between 
Tottenham -court -road and Langhatn- 
place ; holding about tbe same station in 
gentility that it does in situation. There 
are a few shops in Bemers-street, hut 
they do not look natural. They know 
they are in better society than they ought 
to be, and so they do not push out a hold 
bow- window at once, Imt strive to appear 
as much like private houses, with the 
two dining-room windows punched into 
one, IP they can. The Middlesex Hospital 
smiles henignantly down the street from 
its superior part ; and on board-day the 
governors* carriages roll up the pavement 
with an imposing and rcspectalde sound ; 
the great golden lion at the corner of the 
street shews you the commencement at a 
mile distance : but still Berners- street 
reminds us of tbe twentieth cousin of soui(‘ 
fragment of nobility striving to gain a 
livelibpod by keeping a shop. Footmtui 
behind carriages stretch their calves to 
the utmost, in danger of splitting their 
stockings, as they ride U)) the street, and 
then look with a patronizing air down the 
areas ; but they do not wink at the servant, 
who is unlocking tbe area gate to let 
down the boy with the fish, as they do 
further west. 

All persons living in London have 
country friends ; useftil peo]>le who send 
them uj) eggs and pork, and whom they 
delight to go and stay with when they are 
tired of town, but whom they are some- 
times rather shy of inlrruhicing to their 
London circle. The Fodgeys were the 
conntry friends of the Sjaffs, and every 
year, the two Miss Podgeys came to stay a 
few weeks with their ncrjuaintniices in 
Berners -street. Fine, healthy, strapjaiig 
girls they were loo, in their great straw 
bonnets, and printed muslin gowns with 
large sleeves, and green bands with shiny 
buckles for their waists ; and although Octa- 
vius sometimes felt uncomfortable when he 
was walking in the Pantheon with them, 
and pretended not to see his other friends at 
such times, but looked hard at the perpe- 
tual pictures there displayed, yet ms im- 
portance and self-gratification were very 
great, when he took places for them at 
pmry-lfine, and they went and returned 
in a hackney-coach, and he told them who 
the actors were as tlu'y came on the stage, 
without even looking at the pla.ybill, or 
explained tlie plot if it was a ballet, or 
adjusted the binocular glass for them, 
wl^ich he stepped out to hire at the oystcr- 
shop in Vinegar-yard, but which they 
could not use very well without shutting 
the left eye with Jbeir hand. In return 
for all this, Octavius sometimes visited 
Mr. Podgey, at his fam near Sunninghill ; 
and it was witli n<f sn^l pleasure, on the 
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present occasion, that he found a letter 
from that gentleman, on returning home 
from his office one fine M onday afternoon, 
requesting he would join them in a party 
to the approaching Ascot races on the 
'J’hursday ibllowiiig. 

Mr. Spiff was in ecstasies, for he had 
never been to a race in his life, except at 
Netting Hill. His first sober thought was 
eff liis wardrobe, and a messenger was 
immediately dispatched to his laun^ess, 
to let her know ne should want the white 
trousers by Wednesday morning at the 
latest ; and he went himself after the two 
ptyr of kid gloves he left to be cleaned 
at the tobacconist’s in Charles-strect, after 
his last party, at an outlay of founrence a 
pair. Then came the thought of now he 
was to go : the railroads were offering 
unusual advantages, some of their country 
stations being actually within fifteen miles 
of the course, and fast four-horse ct»aches 
were going to start from every ofiice he 
passed, of course provided they got pas- 
sengers ; so that Octavius was sadly 
puzzled all the evening how to choose, 
and liardly slept all night ; and when he 
did, he dreamt he was going in his own 
carriage, but this was towards morning 
when everybody’s dreams are excessively 
soft and improbable. His anxiety had not 
diminished the next morning | indeed, 
wlum he arrived at his office, he was so 
absent that he forgot to put on his old 
coat which he kej)t iu a mottled tin box, 
labelled ‘ title deeds,’ he dipped his steel 
pen three times successively into the 
w’afers, and the tip of his finger into the 
inkstand, which he never discovered till 
lie put it iu his mouth. But his lucky star 
was this morning in the ascendant; his 
employer — we ask pardon — “ the g^tlc- 
111 an he was with,” had some particular 
business at Chertsey that required trans- 
acting ; and as this town was only a good 
walk from Sunuingkill, and, moreover, as 
the Soutbamiiton yailroad engine pulled 
people after it to the nearest station for 
two shillings a head, Mr. Spiff joyfully 
accepted the commission, acting iu the 
spirit of the old adage tbat teaches us the 
advantages of terminating the existences 
of two of the feathered tribe with one 
missile. 

All vras well arranged, and on the 
Wednesday afternoon, at five o’clock, 
Octavius left his friends and his home, 
like the celebrated sailor Harry Bluff, 
with his wardrobe in a fishing-baskftt 
slung over his shoulder, as he thought 
carrying a portmanteau was ungenteel, 
and wished to look like*a sportsman. To 
be sure, a few little circumstances occurred 
to ruffle his temper^ the rude omnibus 
cads called him a ^ jolly fisherman ’ and 


l(W 

* young Ikey Valton,’ and tlic little dirty 
boys persisted iu walking by his side, 
singing ‘ In the days ven ve vent hangling, 
a long time ago ; ’ but these iransicut 
annoyances soon passed, like a cloud in 
an Italian sky, or a black draught dowm 
the throat. On arriving at the George and 
Blue Boar, iu Holborii, where the oni' 
nibus took up for the terminus at Nine 
Elms, five or six pifssengers were wailing 
for the conveyance, with tlicir luggage on 
the pavement : small newsmen were here 
vending their wares ; and the man on the 
ladder, cleaning the great lamp over the 
door with a piece of rag that auyl)ody 
might suppose would have dirtied it, was 
w^ching the old geutlemau dining in the 
coffee-room, and thinking what a precious 
long time he was at dinner ; or talking 
to the chambermaid who was watering 
some sticks in flowerpots on the window 
leads ; and Mr. Spiff was thinking how 
unhappy all the people he ssfur passing and 
re])assing must to be going to stay in 
London. • 

“S’thampton Railroad 1 ” shouted the 
cad of an abortive omnibus, tliat drew up 
at the door, as bo swung oft’ his perch, and 
went down the office yard for his parcels. 
Octavius entered, and took his place, 
followed by the other passengers wlio 
quietly seated themselves, with the excep- 
tion of a little punchy man, wilh a very 
red face, and carrying a dropsical um- 
brella, who waited at the door to give his 
car|)ct-bag to the guard, and then crowded 
by all the other people’s knee.s, and trod 
on all their toes successively, to reach a 
vacant place at the end of the vehicle. 

“All right, Cribby!” said the cad, as 
the omnibus movtMi on. “ Take this 
gen’lemau’s carpet-bag and shove it in 
the hoot,” and he pitclied tljc hag along 
the roof to the coachman. 

“ What the deuce are you doing with 
that bag, sir?” said the little man, in a 
voice of thunder, as he thrust his beau oufr 
of the window, and cracked his gossamer 
hat against the top, with a sound •resem- 
bling that of a broken strawberry-pottle. 

“ I VOS only giving it to the coachuian, 
sir,” replied the cad, touching his hat. 

“Only giving it to the coachman, in- 
deed,” said the little man, mimicking; 

and that’s the wa^ yon treat passengers' 
It, you impertinent scoun^el ? 
I'll report you to Mr. Chaplin, sir, I will, 
by V' 

“ Mr. Chaplin ain’t no master of mine,” 
intermpted tlie cad. “ I’m a hindependent 
gentleman as rides here for my own plea- 
sure and change of air.” 

Hereupon, ffie littffi man drew his head 
inside, became redder than ever, and ad- 
dressed a long harangue to his fellow tra- 
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vt^lorn; but as theiJt>ist* oftlie whoels hiii- 
dero(i a word boiiijiif board by anybody, 
ii(»bo(ly attoinptod t») answer. 

The omnibus rolled oa throujfli Lonf( 
Acre and St. Martin ‘s-luue, until it stop- 
ped at the Golden Cross; wdiere there 
were about seven pt'ople waiting for the 
one vacant place, udiich being seemed, tlie 
other six went away, grmnbliiig at rail- 
roads and their very imperfect accommo- 
dation conij)iire(i l(> stage conches. 

On arriving at tlm tcrimnus at Vauxball, 
Mr. Spiff paid his fare, and r<'ceived, in 
return, a little bit of blue paper, two inches 
by one, which entitled him to sit in the 
rattling boxes, courteously dernuniuuted 

second class carriages.” All was bu'^ile 
and noise as he entered the yard. Police- 
men were mniiiiig to and fro, opening the 
Inggage lockers and slamming the dooT.s, 
and men w»ere pouring what Octavius ima- 
gined must he train-oil into the wheels : 
other coaches t were being turned on the 
rails for the accommodation <d' the passen- 
gers, and t\ie engine was indulging in a 
performance all to itself, tbut reminded 
liim* strongly of a magnifted baked-po- 
tato-can from the pillars of St. Chnnc'ut’s 
Inn. Octavius saw his basket safely depo- 
sited under him, and UKUiiiled into one of 
the vehicles. He had, for eompany, an 
elderly country lady, with some shrimps, 
orange.s, and plum buns, lied up in a pocket 
handkerchief ; two niiderdone clerks, in 
Spanish cloth stocks, who got out at 
W andsw’orth ; a very jolly- looking man, in 
top-hoots and a broad -skirh-Ml green coat ; 
and two or three of that class of people 
who get in and out, and you never think of 
looking at at all. 

“ Oil she goes ! ” said one of the. clerks, 
as the hell rung for starting — tlie term .v//e 
being applied collectively to the engine, 
six oj»on carnages and four close ones, nine 
coaches, a stable, and a van of pigs. 
Wbugli I whiigli ! whiigh I laboured the 
engfee ill miniui time, as it wheezed like 
a broken- winded horse, when he has ar- 
rived at the top of High gate-hill, after 
pulling up six peoph* in a four-wheeled 
chaise : wlnigh ! whugh f it continued, in- 
creasing its time from one to four and 
tw^enty in a bar; and then it made a 
toughisl^ pull at tlie tender, and the tender 
tugged tiie first carriage, and the first .car- 
riage tugged the second, and so on until 
the wTiole train emerged from the large 
pentlumse UTid(?T which it had ‘been sta- 
tioned. “Now we’re off!” said every- 
body at once, in the excitement of tbe 
moment; and then finding nobody disposed 
to contradict this ])ositivc assertion, they 
fnrntjd it off by looking at* tbe unfinished 
warehouses they wore passing, and the 


fuel unthonst's, where, like a I 'uiun clerka*’ 
office, tenders wtTe received for supplying 
the fires with cok(*. 

For the first two miiintes, after they had 
cleared the yard, and bumped over the 
revolving romidabonts used to shift the 
carriages from one train to another, and 
wliich resemble tin* tops of gigantic c<»al- 
cellars, the majority w’ore employed in turn- 
ing 11 ]) tbe coUars of tlieir coats, and wijung 
the red-hot ciiuhTs out of their c'yes, (‘xcept 
the jfrUy-faced man, who w’as evidently 
an old stager — trainer, we should hai e 
said — for he ]mt a pair of sjn'ctacles on 
before he started, and sat with his back to 
the engine. 

“Going to the races, sir,” said he to 
Octavius, as familiarly as if he had known 
him for years. 

“I am, sir,” said our hero, “at least, 
to-morrow. 1 presume there will he a 
great ibuny ]>p()j)le there.” 

“ Not so* many as there has been,” said 
the other. “ Ah ! they was the Ascot 
races, when the Ein])eror of Russia, and all 
his ]>urty went. Why, there wasn't a 
horse or a wehicle to he got all round the 
coimtry for love nor money, and many 
noble families sent their cundages to be 
locked to the roi)eH a wiu'k before, and 
was content to go in their own bakers’ 
carts, and glad enongb too. 1 myself went 
in a. bntbhig macliiiie.” 

“A batbiug machine! ” exclaimed JMr. 
Spiff’, in astonishment. 

“ That was it,” said tbe man, “ and 
jolly good fmi — why not ? I'onr on us 
caiiic up from Tlrighton in the sam(> con- 
veyance. We had it towc’d lu'hind a long 
wagon all the way to Windsor, and then 
hired two barge horses, to i)nll it over to 
tin* course the uiglit before. had a 

little table in it, and we smoked and played 
whist all night ; and next day, when we 
went to bmch, we h*t di>wn the calash and 
fed under it : nncouimon jdeasant it was 
too^ only the jicojilc coiihln’t make it out 
exactly, and, thinking it was n show, kejit 
clambering ii]> the wheels to look in at the 
little scpiare windows.” 

“ There must have been aa immense 
concouiHe there,” said Octjivins. 

“ r believe yon,” answered the jolly man, 
“ a wonderful many ; and shocking acci- 
dents in the crowd as w(*ll. One child was 
thrown down, ojjposite the grand stand, 
and trodden so flat, that its distressed mo- 
ther was obliged to roll it up like a sheet 
o^wet pasteboard, and carry it away under 
her arm when the race was over. The 
man as kejit the Derby Anus hootli, fear- 
ing his bar was gfting to be njjset by Ihe 
pressure of the crowd, was compelled tn 
sacrifice all his sotlu water and ginger l»eer 
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t(> form a sort of battery, and, after two 
hours’ nuflinching water, he contrived to 
inyrk off the iimltitnde.” 

“ Ijord bless me,” said Octavius, in asto- 
nishment, “ I should like to have seen that. 
I hope there will be a great crowd to-mor- 
row.” 

“ I believe the race for the plate will be 
very interesting,” said one of the clerks, 
addressing the jolly man. 

' Remarkably so,” said he ; “ the'plate 
is very valuable, and the stewards talk 
about adding a knife and fork.” 

“ It’s too bad,” said the other clerk, 
laughing, and saying, in an under-tone, to 
the jolly man, He’ll smoke directly.” 

'‘ No, he won’t,” said the man, pulling 
his ticket out, and looking at it. “ Smoking 
ain’t allowed in the Company’s carriages.” 

“ AVimlil’d’ii,” shouted all the policemen 
in a hreath, as the train slackctied on 
ap]>roaching the station. Two or thn^e pe‘o- 
ple here got out, and a little man, some- 
what like the immortal Pickwick, without 
his gaiters, ran out (»f the house, and rang 
a hell, and then ran in again; and the 
engine puffed on, and set oft^ as if nothing 
hud happened. A great many passengers 
left the train at Kingston, and more at 
Ditioii Marsh, so that when Mr. Spiff 
reached Weybridge,his carriage was nearly 
deserted, ex(‘ej)t by the jolly-faced man, 
who said he was going on to Woking. 

Now, be it kinuvn, for the benefit of 
those who have not made Brookes’s Gazet- 
teer their ceastdess study, that Chertsey, 
whither Octavius was hound, is a little 
town, situated about three miles from Wey- 
bridge, and chiefly celebrated for two great 
events: it was here that King Henry Vd. 
elevated the extremities of his feet after he 
had been murdered by Richard HI.; and 
it was in the neighbourhood, that Oliver 
I’wist and Sykes attempted the burglary 
at Mrs. Maylie’s house. Moreover, (diert- 
sey possesses four doctors, three lawyers, 
two parsoxis, and a fire-engine ; and has an 
omnibus that runs at all sorts of odd homrs, 
to meet the railway trains. Into this con- 
veyance Mr. Spiff entered, and traversing a 
neat piece of country, variegated dvith one 
or two villages, arrived at his destinatiou. 
Having bespoken a bed at the Oowii Inn, 
wliicli, to descri)»e it geographically, is 
bounded on the east by the market-house, 
and on the west by the hlaeksinith 's shoji, 
he proceeded at once to transact his busi- 
ness, and get it over; and then, after 
dawdling about the town Ibr a little while, 
with the idle listlc‘ssness of a person by 
himself in a strange pl!hce,hc retired early 
to bed, in order to he rising with one lark 
for the anticipations^fiAiiiother. 

Albert. 

{ To be continued.) 


m 

“THE WHOLE DHTIE OF MAN.” 

{To the Editor.) 

Permit n constant reader of tin* Life- 
vary ^Vorld.^ to comment on tln^ following 
passage in the “ Varieties,” page 14.‘L 
fPliulc Dude of Man” — “ Dr. Barrow 
is said to bee the author of the ‘ Whole 
Dutie of Man,’ and other pieces usually 
ascribed to Sterne .-^( We find this in the 
Diary of the Rc^^ J. Ward, who died in 
1681 : it must he an interpolation, though 
not distinguished a,s such; seeing that 
Sterne was born in 1713, or 32 years after 
the death of the Diarist.”) 

Now, had no other writer existed than 
till? “ clerical buffoon,’' the author of 7’m- 
tram Sfiandy.^ bearing tlie name of Sterne, 
the argument would l»e conclusive* for the 
interpolation ; but allow me to ask, sir, 
whether it is not far more probable that 
the passage is genuine, ainl that the ]>crson 
referred to is not Laureudf, but Richard 
Sterne, Archbishop of Yi»rk, from U>G4, 
till 1684, when he died in his if7th year? 

No jiersou could for a moment suppose 
that the trifling sentimentalist, and obscene 
novel writer, Sterne, was the author of 
that once popular book, the “ Whole Dutie 
of Man.” 

But there is nothing unreasonable oi* 
absurd in the book lieing ascribed ^to 
Richard Sterne, though Barrow might 
really have been the author. 

He (H, Sterne) was chaplain to Arch- 
bishop Laud, and attended the martyred 
primate to the scaffold ; at the restoration 
of the monarchy he was raised to the see 
<if Carlisi<*, and from thence translated ti* 
the urchiepiseojiai chair of York. 

The prelate and the prebendary were, 
if my memory docs not deceive me, de- 
scended from one common ancestor, 
namely, Roger Sterne, the archbishoji’s 
grandfather. W. Bra Bax. 

itiopular antiquities. * 

JUNE FESTIVALS. 

In days of yore, Jum? was, indeed, a 
“ merrie inoneth,” in which our anc(*stors 
were wont to celebrate certain festivals, 
presenting strange admixtures o^ devotion 
and frivolity, yet withal interesting to the 
iiKpiirer into the progrc.ss of human so- 
ciety. In most of these ceremonies, 
flowers were brilliant and poetical acces- 
sories ; for June is tlie very Hatiirhalia of 
Flora. Few of the floral games have lusted 
to our day : they are mostly superseded 
by “ shows;” though we rejoice to see lin- 
gering in various })«rts of t\ie country, the 
occasional erection of evergreen arches, 
decked with flovVt^rs, to celebrate the re- 
turn of some estiniabh* j)(*rsouage, aiier a • 
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long absence from home, to a neighbonr* 
hood wherein they are beloved by all 
ranks alike for their public and private 
virtues.* 

On Trinity Sunday, formerly there was 
a procession of children accompanying 
garlands and ribands. On the eve of 
'J’hursday after Trinity Sunday, the Welsh 
strew a sort of ferp, called ‘‘ Red ^ 
Mair,” before their doors. — (PopuL Jntiq. 
i. 22,^232.) . ' % 

It appears that on St. Barnabas Day, 
(June 11,) garlands of roses and wood- 
TOHQ {Jsperula^) were formerly worn by 
priests and clerks, as well as others. 
Young women also made gatherings of 
flowers. — {Brand’s Pop. Antiq. i. 2.33,234.) 

Corpus Vhristi Eve. — In parts of North 
Wales, green herbs and flowers were 
.strewed at the doors of houses.— (.Rrawr/, i. 
238.) 

Corpus Christi Day was first instituted 
by Urban IV .XCoryaiPs Crudit. i. 36,) and 
he annexed an immense number of par- 
dons to the«al»servation of it. {Gold. ijeg. 
xxiii.) It was remarkable for a play which 
lasted eight days, and treatca of every 
subject in Scripture from the Creation, 
(Wwver, Fun. Monnin. 405, ed. fol.) The 
Coventry Mysteries., printed by Hone, 
(13—67,) only commence with the birth of 
tli& Virgin Mary, The Coventry play was 
partictilarly famous. 3'he prologue was 
delivered by three jicrsons, who sjioke al- 
ternately, and were called Vexillators; 
and it contains the arrangements of the 
several pageants, which amount to no less 
than forty. Each of these pageants, or acts, 
consists of a detached subject from Scrip- 
ture, beginning with the Creation, and 
ending with the Last Judgment. Tlic dif- 
ferent trading companies were at the ex- 
pense of the several pageants, each taking 
a part, and were also the actors. The 
}>ageant was abolished by James I. ; and, 
ro n^ake amends, the citizens, in some 
parts of England, substituted show-day.s, 
and erected arbours in the town meadows, 
where they feasted. {Weever., ut sup. Phil- 
lipps’s Shrewsbury^ 2()2.) A procession was 
marie on this day, with the host in a parti- 
cular shrine, or carried by the priest in a 
bag around his neck, to save the crojw 
from daihuge. Canvas-paintings, like those 
of wild l»easts, containing the history of 
our Saviour, were also exhibited, and ex- 
plained by the namdlcant friars. Rose 
garlaud.s w^ere worn, and torches carried 
about. In short, the policy was that a 

* We perceive that a fcHe. of the clats to which 
we allude, took place upon H^unpfon Court Green, 
to celebrate the recent, jreturm of our amiable 
Queen l>«wagpr to tills country, and to a neigh- 
bourhood wherein the Jileftsings of her majesty’s 
active benevolence are peculiarly felt by the hum- 
bler classes. 


sense of religion should always be kept 
alive, tliough the modes were those t>f 
puppet-showmen, and unworthy of philo- 
sophers and men of liberal education.— 
{Popul, Antiq. i. 235—^38.) 

St. Vitus’s Day (June 15,) hens were 
offered at his image. 

Summer Solstiee^ m the / 'ip^il of St. John 
Baptist’s Eve. — It is certain that Arcs 
were Ut amonj^ the Heathens, to celebrate 
the return of the summer solstice, viz. 
Druidical bonfires, leaping over fire.s, 
torches carried, 3^., transferred to St. 
John’s Day, becau.se he was a burning 
and a shining light. Candles were set Sip 
at reading the Gospel, even at noon, as 
emblems of Christ, the light that was to 
come into the world. Lamps were hung 
out, doors shadowed with branches, bon- 
fires, indeed complete illuminations, all 
presuKied to he for the purpose of purify- 
ing the air, hut really of .sujjerstitious 
origin ; a wheel t wished with straw, and 
set on fire, rolled down a hill ; brazen ves- 
sels beaten ; rain at tliis season prognosti- 
cating a good crop of fill)ert.s ; stools 
dressed with flowers, from the Ludi Com- 
pitalii and feasts of the Lures ; dragons 
(fireworks) discharged in the air; j)a.ste- 
hoard images of giants parudf^l ; march- 
ing watchmen in large bodies ; orpyiie 
hints, called Mid-sninmor men, to shew 
y the turn of the leaves to riglit or left, 
the truth or falsehood of lovers ; divina- 
tions from feni-se(;ds and ctials of mug- 
wort ; bonfires, and making verses by the 
Eton lioys ; .sitting in the church-porch tt» 
see the ghosts of all that should die in the 
ensuing year ; hanging boughs consecrated 
at Midsummer-day at the Htall-d(»or, where 
the cattle stood ; St. John implored to 
confer a benediction of wine ; and va- 
rious silly divinations prevailed. 

We find also recoraed nincmg tlie o!)- 
servances peculiar to June, several other 
curious relics of the fire-worship of the 
Celtic nations. According to I'olaiid, they 
kindled fires on Midsummer eve, which 
were, (in his time,) continued by the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland, milking them 
in all t^eir grounds, and carrying fiaming 
brands about their corn-fields. 'I'his they 
likewise did all over France, and in some 
of the Scottish isles. These Midsummer 
fires and sacrifices were to obtain ii 
blessing on the fruits of the earth, now 
becoming ready for gathering. In Ire- 
land, and also in the north ol' Scotland, 
the 21st of June is still called Bellcin, 
or Beltane, that is, the day of the lh*l 
Fire: and imitations of the old super- 
stitious ceremonies of this festival were 
not long ago geijemlW performed. In 
Scotland, a sort of sacrifice was offered up, 
and one of the persons pre.scnt, upon whom 
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the lot fell, leaped three times throiij^h the 
flames of the fire. In Ireland, the cot- 
ta^eTs all drove their cattle throngh the fire. 
Even in some parts of England, the prac- 
tice still prevails of lighting fires in pa- 
rishes on Midsnmmer-eve. — (See StatisticcU 
Account of ScotlfintU iii* 165; x, 84; and 
xi. 620. Valtancpy's Essay on the Antiquity 
of the Irish Language^ p. 19 ; and Brand's 
Popul. Antiq, i. 238, &c.) 

St, Peter's Day, {June 29.)— Fire-brands 
and torches were carried about from the 
Cerea/ia, or search after Proserpine. Bon- 
fires, and the London watch, prevailed as 
on St. John’s Day. At Gisborongh, the 
fishenncn made a festival, decorated their 
boats, painted their masts, and sprinkled 
their prows with good liquor ; an ancient 
custom, evidently analogous to naming 
ships with the adjunct of breaking a bottle 
of wine upon the head. — {Poput, Antiq, i. 
233—270.) 

There can be no doubt, (remarks Fos- 
hroke,) from the observations of Du tvange, 
V. Fiiralea, Farocium, Ncofri, Apoteles- 
ninta, that most of these ciLstoms are of 
Druidical origin. On the subject of giants, 
for instance, Dr. Milner gives the follow- 
ing curious illustration of the wicker image 
of the Druids : ‘‘ At Dunkirk and at Douay, 
it has been an immemorial custom, on a 
c<‘rtain h<»liday in the year, to build up an 
immense figure of baskt»t-work and can- 
vas, t<» the height of forty or fifty feet, 
which, when properly ])aiutcMl and dressed, 
represented a huge giant, which also con- 
tained a number of living men within it, 
wln) raised the same, and caused it to 
move from place to place. The popular 
tradition was, that this figure represented 
a certain pagan giant, who used to devour 
the inhabitants of those places, until he 
w'as killed by the jiatron saint of the same. 
-{Popul. Antiq. i. 259, 260.) 

COPPER MINES.— No. 11. 

BY U. W., OENT. 

In the progress of operation, the parts 
containing ore are disengaged from the 
surrounding substance with grey.t care, in 
order to preserve the former as entire as 
possible ; but some ores are of so friable 
a nature that it is impossible to prevent a 
portion of them from falling among the 
iragments of rock. Whilst miners are em- 
ployed in extracting the vein in the mine, 
others, (in order that no time be loski) are 
engaged in sinking fresh shafts on the out- 
side, with a view of striking the same lode 
at the same depth fiwthor to the E. or W., 
and working so that the whole should at 
last unite and form qne line of excavation. 
Til the course of this line, frequent ramifi- 
cations occur, as well as occasional varia- 


tions in point of quantity, and very often 
obstacles present themselves by the inter- 
vention of hard rocky substances, which 
divide the lode, and throw it right and left 
for a considerable distance. 

Veins of copper, it has been observed, 
win, with regard to their longitudinal course, 
in a direction E. and W. With regard to 
their vertical course they are found to dt‘. 
scend, at times, in a direct perpendicular ; 
but more usuall^on an inclination vary ing 
from a perpendicular to ah angle of 45®. 
Their inclinations arc also seldom unifonn 
for many fathoms together, but are a])t to 
vary, so as, at times, to form a waving line 
or to be even angular like steps. If a lode 
of ore, uniform in thickness and without 
intermission, (as is often the case,) could be 
laid open on one side, so us to be seen at 
one view, it would present to the eye a 
metallic layer which had been until then 
condensed between layers of another sub- 
stance ; the same as if %ne supposes a 
plate of metal to l»e introduced between 
difliprent plates or layers of 4ate, stone, or 
any other matter : and if the reader, by a 
stretch of imagination, can suppose layers 
of such description on a large scale to be 
occasionally bent horiitontally, in rather 
zigzag lines, from E. to W., and to bo, ut 
times, a little blended and confused, so that 
their homogeneous character be in certain 
parts destroyed, but otherwise to descend 
on inclinations as before-mentioiiod, he 
will be able to form an idea of a mineral 
vein. When such vein has an inclination 
downwards towards the N., it is said to dip 
to the N. ; and when in the opposite direc- 
tion, it is said to dip to the S. 

The term “vein” gives the idea of a 
substance having its breadth equal to its 
thickness, and its thickness to its breadth — 
something running in a line or string- 
such as the veins of animals. But the term 
is improper when applied to a vein of cop- 
per or other mineral, which is, in|(eality, 
a layer ; and the only reason that the 
writer can assign for the term having been 
applied to minerals, is, because *in excava- 
tions there is never any more of the layer 
exposed at any one time to view than that 
which, to a certain extent, may be said to 
resemble a vein ; although to the eye of 
the mind it is presented in a ve1‘y diflWent 
form. The expression is, for the same 
reason, et^ually improper when applied to 
the veins in marble, which are, in reality, 
not veins, but streaks or variegations. In 
the present treatise, however, the word 
has been and will be used in its commonly 
accepted sense. 

When a lode, lyin, (or layer.) has been 
worked sufiiciently both E. and W., upon 
one level or floor, it becomes necessary to 
descend ; for which purpose it is usual to 
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sink shafts from above af convenient dis- 
tances to the N, or S., whichever may be 
the inclination of the lode or layer; after 
which the same coarse* of operation takes 
place as has been descrii»ed before, mid 
tlnis two Hoots or lev els are Ibvined ; diiriiifr 
which the miners from the upper floor 
make approacliea ti)wiirds the miners in 
the second floor, by cxcuvations at re^'nlar 
distances ; after this,' the intermediate 
parts (or the portions of t*hc layer between 
such excavatiojls) arc cut away, and thus 
the whole portion of the layer between the 
first and second floor is removed. 

It is obvious that in so lart^e an t*xcava- 
tion, a great extent of surface would be left 
unsupported and likely to fall in, were nat 
something done to prevent such a calamity. 
For this jmrjxise recourse is had to timber, 
a man being constantly at litiiul whose ex- 
clusive duty it is to shore up tliose parts in 
the progress of the works where any danger 
is apprehended.^ 'Mie timber is usually 
deal, imported from the Daltic, free of 
duty ; and it would be difficult for any one 
wholly uuactpiaintcd with mining opera- 
tions to form an idea of the vast c[uantity 
which is used on such <»ccasious. 

As tlic mine becomes deejicr, fresh 
excavations are made on new levels or 
floors, the intc*rmediate parts of which are 
cut-away and timbered in a manner 
similar to wlmt has been described. In 
fact, as the work descends, it exhibits 
nothing but a rcpetitiiui of ojieratioiis at 
stated dejitbs, varying but little from one 
another, until either the mine is worked 
out, or the expenses iiieuhmtal to its pro- 
gress are found more than equal to the 
profits. 


Mines are occasionally sunk to a very 
great dei>ih. One mine in Cornwall is said 
to be 1,SI)0 feet dee}), with levels and other 
ramifications of proportionate extent. — 
In mines newly formed, the operators usu- 
ally Ovseend and descend by buckets us be- 
fore described, but this mode would, after a 
short time, be found inconvenient ; on 
which account a shaft is in general cut 
expressly for the purpose of ascent and 
descent, called a footway, to the sides of 
which are attached iron ladders. At the 
distance of about every sixty feet, are 
landings or resting places, formed of 
timber, having o^icrtures for the ladders 
made alternately in opposite directions, so 
that a person could not in case of accident, 
easily fall beyond sixty feet at any onetime. 
In these subterranean excavations, the 
workmen are pleriiit'ully sup}died with 
candlesf notwithstanding which there is 
often difficulty in procuring sufficient 
liglit ; for miners can work where there is 
scarcely oxygen enough to sustain a small 
llanie. * Ily* the same force of habit, they 
are also enabled to endure the excessive 
beat incidental to plac(*s where little air 
cun be introduced, and where the waniitb 
of their own bodies occasions a con.stunt 
steam. 

Tlie ex])eiises of mining increase in 
pniportiori to the depth ; so that tin* same 
qmiiitily of ore which to a certain depth 
could be raised at a jirofit, would, at a 
greater depth, be not worth rai.^iug at all. 
'ihi'se expenses con.sist chiefly in the 
vuriou.s macliinery required, but more 
particularly steam-engines, of which, in a 
large mine, there are frequently not fewer 
tlian seven, eight, or ten. These are used 
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partly for the raising of ore, and partly 
fe>r clearing the mine of water, which 
would otherwise soon fill it entirely; for 
ill all niiiies there is a constant oomiig of 
water from Uie sides, which to a certain 
dejith ]>roceeds from the ruins and other 
acpioous collections on the surface, beyond 
tliat depth from springs. However incon- 
venieut such water may he considered, it 
is, nevertheless, attended with two ad- 
vantages — one that the stone is rendered 
less hard by its continual exudation, and 
the other, that the oxygen from it supplies 
in some degree the want of air. 

In many mines, the inconvenience of 
want of air is removed by cutting the 
levels or passages in a direction so as 
to admit the outer air. Thus, if the mine 
be upon an eminence, where there is a 
Hoping sid(‘, or where there liapnens to be 
a ravine, cavern, hollow, or nssure,* at 
no great distance, the passage which is 
made to open into it, is tenned an Adit : 
but metal lias too frequently to be worked 
where this is impossible, such as nnder the 
sea, or quite in the bowels of the earth. 

LAST MOMENTS OE TURENNE. 

^ 1’he brilliant career of Turoime has 
few parallels in modern history. He was 
trained to the art of war from boyhood; 
he served for a year as a common soldier, 
and such was the rapidity of his rise, that 
at the early age of thirty-two he was made 
a niarslial 4lf France. From the age of 
twenty-four to the moment of his death, 
he knew scarcely any rela.xation from 
active service ; and for forty years he was 
one of the most renown^ generals of 


France or Europe. Holland and Flanders, 
Italy, and parts of Gcnnany, were the 
principal scenes of his exploits, which 
extciiaed nearly half through tlic long 
and splendid reign of Louis XIV. 

Early in the year 1675, Turenne 
shewed the strongest inclination to retire 
from the world. He was now somewhat 
advanced in life, having entered his 64th 
year ; and though yet capable of great 
fatigne, his strength not what it had 
formerly been. He was wearied equally 
’with the pleasures and applauses of the 
world, and with the lire of incessant 
activity which he had led from boyhood ; 
whilst he was anxious to throw off all fur- 
ther eftres, and pass the rest of his days 
amongst the good fathers of the Oratory, 
to whom he had become sincerely attached 
since his conversion to the Roman Catholic 
faith. He was not, however, enabled to 
enjoy this repose ; and being ^nce more 
called into tne field, lost his life by a 
chance of war, as he was reconnoitring 
the Austrian General Montecucflli, near 
Sashach, on July 27, 1675. The circum- 
stances of his death are very interesting. 
He had just resolved to attack the enemy, 
and had given the necessary t>rders fur 
bringing up and forming his troops ac- 
cording to the plan lie had laid out in his 
own mind. A good deal of agitation was * 
visible in the Imperial forces, though a. 
desultory cannonade was kept up on liotli 
sides. 

“ Turenne had lieard mass and taken 
the coiumniiion ; and he then lay down 
under a tree to breakfast, expressing much 
confideuce in the success of the approach- 
ing battle, which was very unusual with 
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him. After he had been in that epot some 
time, information wras iirouglit to aim that 
a movement, as if ibr the purpose of 
retreat, had been observed in the enemy’s 
line; and inountinf^ his horse, he rode 
forward to ascertain what was the real 
eanse thereof. As he rode on, he ordered 
all his staff to remain behind, and shortly 
after met an English officer, who said to 
him, ‘ Come this way ; they are firing in 
that direction.' ^ 1 do%iot intend to lie killed 
to-day,' replied Turenne with a smil^ and 
rode on. A few steps further he found 
St. Hilaire, who commanded the artillery, 
and who had been bnsily engage^ in mak- 
ing dispositions for the approaching battle. 
As soon as he saw Turenne, he exclaimed, 

‘ Look at that battery which 1 have placed 
there ! ’ The marshal drew in his horse ; 
and, at that moment, a cannon ball carried 
off the ann of St. Hilaire with which he 
was pointing to the battery, and struck 
Turenne btmself in the very middle of the 
body. His head fell forward instantly; 
and the^iorse, finding no pressure on the 
rein, turned round and giuloped back to 
the spot where the staff had remained. 
There it stopped ; and Turenne, who had 
kept his scat till that moment fell into 
the arms of those who surrounded him. 
He twice opened his eyes, but he never 
^ spoke more ; and, in an instant after, the 
last spurk of life had departed. 

“ A cloak was Immediately thrown over 
the body to conceal the event from the 
soldiery; but the agitation amongst the 
principal officers who surrounded the 
corpse, and the sight of the well-known 
horse of the marshal, without a rider, 
soon spread the tidings. Numbers then 
rushed forward to see the body of a 
general w'hom all had loved with enthusi- 
asm ; but the sight inspired them with 
fury rather than ^pressed them, and they 
demanded vehementlT- to be led forward to 
^enge the deatli of Hhcir Father,' as 
they commonly called that great man, 

“ Henry dc la Tour, Viscount Turenne,” 
says* the Count de Bussy Habutin, one of 
his most celebrated contemporaries, was 
of^a middling height, and with large 
shoulders, which he raised from time to 
time ill speaking: — ^this is a kind of bad 
habif which one acquires generally from 
the want of assurance. Ho had large 
contracted eyebrows, which gave him an 
unhappy air. , 

He had so much experience in war, 
that with good judgment, which he had, 
and extraordinary application to the 
trade, he rendered himself the greatest 
captain of his aga. To hear him speak 
in council, he seemed the most irresolute 
of men; nevertheless, when compelled 
to choose his part, no one ever chose it 


better or more rapidly. Hist true talent, 
which is, in my opinion, the niost to^ be 
esteemed in war, was that of regaiauig 
the advantage when matters were in a 
bad state. When, in the pneeence of ene- 
mies, he found himself fjbe weaker, there 
was no position out of which, by a rivulet, 
ravine, wood, or eminence, that he did not 
find the means of turning to some advan- 
tii^. Up to tlie last eight years of his 
ii^, he had been more circumspect than 
enterprising ; but seeing that temerity 
was the fashion, he became less careful 
than he had been, and as he choj40 his 
measures better than others, he gained as 
many battles as ho fought. His prudence 
roceeded from his temperament, and his 
oldness from his expemmcc. 

“ He had a very great extent of mind, 
capable of governing a state as well as an 
army. He was by iio means ignorant in 
literary matters, and knew something of 
the Latin poets, and a thousand beautiful 
passages m the French poets. He was 
lond enough of ions mots, and was an adept 
therein. He was simple in his dress, and 
even in his expressions. One of liis 
greatest qualities was his contempt for 
riches : never was there a man who cared 
so little about money as he did. He had 
commanded the army of France in (ier- 
many, where he might have amasstvl 
millions, and Imd not done it. This dis- 
interestedness, together with the higli 
alliances which he had in that country, 
gave him much credit with th# Germans. 

“ He loved women, but without attach- 
ing himself to them. He was fond of 
the pleasures of the table, but without 
excess, lie was a pleasant comjianion ; 
he knew a thousand tales, took a pleasure 
in telling them, and told them very well. 
During the last years of his life, he was 
courteous and benevolent : he gained the 
love and esteem both of officers and sol- 
diers; and in point of glory, he found 
himself, at leu^h, so much above all the 
world, that the fame of others could no 
more incommode him.” * 

All parties mourned Turenne : Mon- 
teenquU himself exjiresscd the deepest 
sorrow, exclaiming, ‘‘ There died a man 
who did honour to man !” Grief and con- 
sternation spread through France at his 
death ; and the king ordered the body of 
his great general to be buried at St. Denis, 
in the chapel of the kings. Many tributes 
•were erected to his memory in the coun- 
ries which had been benefited by his 
exploits ; and among these memorials is 
tlie moniunent * represented in onr en- 
graving. 

• Quoted in Mr.* James’s admirable “ Life and 
Times of Ixuiis XIV.,’* whence the materials of 
this slight sketch have been principally derived. 
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Vttto Votin. 

• 

TRAVELS IN THE TBANS-CAlJCAfilAN PRO- 
VINCES or RUSSIA. BV CAPTAIN RICHARD 

WtLBRAHAM. 

[This is a goodly tome of “ rougli notes*' 
respecting a portion of Asia to which 
attention has of late years been eagerly 
directed. The aiitlior apolo^zes for the 
rawness of die materials with which he 
has woven an amiuing volmue of 
impressions ; for whether his carpets were 
spread in the dark and noisome stable of 
an Armenian hovel, or in the palace of a 
Turkish pacha, he allowed no eveaiiig Id 
pass without recording, iatm or less fully 
the impressions, of .llm^day. His sketches 
were, doahtioss, taken in tlie saddle, so 
^that 4he may be as steady a horseman as 
Uun ject Singh, who could drink a cup of 
coffee whilst on horseback without spining 
a drop into the saucer. His route lay 
through Persia, and the Caucasus, and 
along the southern shore of the Lakes of 
Van and Crumiah, in the autumn and 
winter of 1837 ,* the author, (of the 7th 
Royal Fusiliers,) quitting Goolahek near 
Tehran, and visiting the interesting coun- 
tries lying lietweeii the Caspian and the 
Hlack Sea. The jirecise route is not clearly 
shewn in the narrative, which, however, 
is accompanied by a clever map. We have 
only space for a few random quotations.] 

T/ie S/iah of Persia, 

The public salaam had just broken up 
as J reached the principal entrance of the 
garden, and the courtiers, with their 
scarlet cloaks and lamb-skin caps, wound 
round with Kashineer shawls, were sitting 
in groups under the shady elms, enjoying 
the luxury of the kulioun. Passing through 
an avenue of tall })lanc trees, I fonnd the 
Shah seated in a small octagonal summer- 
house, situated in the centre of the garden, 
and cooled by a clear stream, which, flow- 
ing through the building, formed beneath 
the dome it capacious basin. Four deep 
recesses, ornamented by fanciful repre- 
sentations of the feats of Rustam, and 
other heroes of Persia, fronted the /ordi- 
nal points, and, according to the hour of 
the day, the carpets were spread in one or 
other of them. His Majesty was seated 
neitr the window supported by a pile of 
cushions, while a single attendant knelt 
liehiiid him, waving abroad fan of feathers 
above his head. His dress was, as usuah 
perfectly simple, the richly-jeweUed handle 
of his dagger alone betokened his rank. 
His age does not exceed one or two and 
thirty, but his thick beard and heavy figure 
make him appear an oldqj man : his coun- 
tenance is rather handsome, and, except 
when his anger is excited, of a prepos- 


sessing and good-humoured expression: 
Jiis manner, especially towards Europeans, 
is extremely anable : he generally speaks 
I'nrkuli, the language of his tribe, but both 
in that and in Persian, his enunciation is so 
rapid that it requires some practice to un- 
derslHtnd him. Compared with the gene- 
rality of Asiatics, the Shah is a man of 
considerable find by no means 

defloieiiitiirtitformution : he is well versed 
history of his <avn country, and haaa 
toterahly eoneetideaof die geography and 
" political state of Europe. His army is his 
hobby, and to his thirst for military fame 
he sacrifices both his own ease and com- 
fort, and the welfare and jirosperity of his 
country.* His court is far inferior in style 
and splendour to that of his grandfather 
and predecessor, the principal offices of 
state being occupied by men of low origin, 
deficient in that magnificence and courtli- 
ness of manner which formerly distin- 
gnished the Persian noble, itie late king 
was ^dsrays attended by a numerous and 
gallant retinue of princes of the Wood, and 
officers of state, liesides a crowd of inferior 
retainers ; the present monarch often rides 
out with a few ill-mounted and worse ap- 
pointed followers. 

The Shah is a strict and conscientious 
Mussulman : he never indulges in the for- 
bidden juice of the |^ape, an abstinence^ 
rare in the royal family, nor does he follow 
the universal practice of smoking. His 
harem, unlike that of his grandfatlier, the 
nnmlier of w^hich exceeds all credilnlity. is 
within the limits prescribed by the Ma- 
hommedan law. VTcll would it have been 
for Persia had Fatteh All Shah lieen as 
moderate, for every government, however 
insignificant, was conferred upon one of 
bis countless son8,t who drained the very 
heart’s blood of the country. Since the 
accession of the present monarch the ^ 
greater part of these have been removed, 
and many of them are now reduced to 
utmost distress, living from hand to mouth 
by the sale of shawls and jewels, the relic.s 
of better days. Some of the late king’s 
wives have passed into the harems of pri- 
vate individuals : others, who had amassed 
some property, live in their respective vil- 
lages. 

Mahommed Shah has two sons* the 
eldest, his destined successor, is now at 
Tabreez, under the care of Suleiman Khan, 
bis material uncle. The mother of the 
boy was of the royal tribe. The second, 

* I have heard this expedition against Herat 
often attributed by Persians to tlie circunisiance of 
the Shah’s having read a translation of Bourrienue'a 
Memoirs of Na^leon. anitthus become inoculated 
with the thirst for conquest. 

t Luti All Khan, the head buffoon of the late 
Shah, is said to be the dlily man in Persia who can 
repeat the names of them alL 
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who resides at Tehran, is a chubby little 
fellow, about three years old, the son of a 
Koordish woman. 

Ararat, 

Ararat, with its two distant peaks, bore 
about N. N.W. The lesser Ararats was 
bare of snow, but tlie principal crest of the 
mountain was of dazzling white, relieved 
by dark chasms in the rock, and by ]>reci* 
ices from whose stf^ep flanks the snow 
ad slid into the hollows beneath. A few 
light clouds hung motionless above the 
summit, throwing their grey shadows upon 
the spotless snow. It is a subject of dis- 
ute whether the highest peak of Ararat 
as ever been reached ; for, although Pro- 
fessor Parrot published a detailed account 
of his ascent, nis statements have not met 
with general belief, I'he Armenian Pa- 
triarch of the neighbouring convent of 
Etebmiadzin refutes the Professor’s asser- 
tion with the same pious indignation with 
which the Pope rejected the system of 
(jalileo, the Armenian Church devoutly 
believes tliat no mortal foot can profane 
the summit of the holy mountain. 

As far as I could judge, at the distance 
which I passed from Arai-at, the ascent 
did not seem by any means impracticable. 
In many places the snow appeared to me 
4^0 slope gently and unbroken up to the 
very summit. The lawless predatory 
habits of the Koords of this district would 
render the attempt dangerous without a 
suflicient escort. 

In the evening 1 sauntered for half an 
hour beyond the precincts of the village, 
along the banks of a clear mountain 
stream. The sun had only just sunk below 
the horizon, and Ararat stood forth in 
dark relief against the glowing sky. The 
mountain was of tJie deepest puqde ; even 
the snow-clad peak w'Os not distinguisli- 
able from the general mass. I have seen 
loftier mountains than Ararat, but its 
massive outline, the bold manner in which 
it rises from the immense plain of the 
Arras^ and the powerful interest with 
which sacred history has invested it, unite 
in rendering it an object of wonder and of 
iiwe. It now forms* the boundary of the 
three empires of Turkey, Persia, and 
Russiit. 

Scenery of the Caucasus, 

So deep was the valley through which 
our rood now led, that for several hmn*s 
we travelled in the dee|>est shade. On 
either side, the mountains rose like stmicn- 
dous walls of granite, from every cliff and 
ledge of which, wherever they could find 
a scanty nourishment, protruded stunted 
pt^s. It almost made, me giddy to look 
up" these precipices; m thousand jutting 
Crags seemed ready to detach themselves 


and crush the passing traveller. We soon 
reached tlm pass of Dariel, the gate of tlie 
Caucasus, where the rocks so nearly meet 
that their base is washed by the foaming 
Terek, and the road is excavated in the 
solid rock overhauging the lurious sti’ea.m. 
Near the entrance of me pass are seen the 
ruins of an ancient fortress, which com- 
manded the passage of the Caucasus, and 
which ^as long garrisoned by the Arabs. 
It was here that I first perceived the 
gigantic scale of this mountain scenery. 
The neipendicular walls which form the 
portal or the gate, nd which the eve in 
vain essays to measure, are in proportion 
to tlie mountains behind them but as the 
pedestal to the tall column, yet these lath'r 
arc entirely free from snow, and rank 
as pigmies beside Mount Elburz, Kasbek, 
ana the other monarchs of the Caucasus. 
After iiassing Dariel, the road became at 
every step less precipitous, and tlie moun- 
tains, gradually opening out on every side, 
disclosed the wide plain of the Kabarda. 
At intervals of half a mile, jiickets were 
posted on commanding sites, with horses 
ready saddled, and beacons to give instant 
notice of a night-attack from the moun- 
taineers. At length we left the Caucasus 
behind us, and entered on the plain. 

Education^ fyc, at Tijiis, 

The French consul is only allowed to 
receive the Journal des Dchafs'* on the 
condition of not shewing it to any Russian 
subject. Whenever any article appears 
winch is condemned in Petersburg, the 
guilty number is enclosed in caiiridge- 
paper, and sealed with the seal of the 
censorship, a sort of political quaran- 
tine. The Petersburg ([msc/Zc"— a scanty 
little sheet, containing no information, — 
is the only jiaper seen in (Jeorgia. Al- 
though Tifiis contains so large an Euro- 

E ean population it possesses no public 
brary, nor, indeed, even a bookseller’s 
shop. The only publications that I saw 
exposed for sale were Russian dictionaries, 
and a history of the campaign in Turkey, 
published by authority. In only one of 
the nmny houses that I was in did 1 see 
any symptoms of a book-case. Thus de- 
barred from the only rational mode of 
employing their time, it is no wonder that 
the Russian officers should fall into those 
habits of gambling and dissipation so pre- 
valent among them. With the excesption 
#f a few young men of good family, who 
have joined the army in Georgia in the 
hopes of distinguishing themselves in the 
only field now o^en to them, the officers 
are seldom gentlemen by birth or education, 
and disgraceful #icdnes not unfrequently 
occur unnoticed, which in our service 
would justly cost a man his commission. 
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There is ut Tiflis a fifymiiasium for the 
education of boys of all nations, in which 
much attention is paid to the study of 
Oriental languap:es, the kno#ledffe of 
which is a certain stepping-stone to ad- 
vancement in the Russian service. One 
young man who was studying at this 
gymnasium called frequently upon me. 
By birth he was a Hindoo, by religion a 
Mahoiniiicdan, and whenever I had a 
vacant hour he would come and talk to 
me about his native country, which he 
sighed to revisit. There was also a young 
Egyptian, a clever little lad, at the same 
establishment. 

7hlf/e Cnstmm at Tiflis, 

I dined at (leneral Valkhovsky’s, and 
met the reigning Prince of Abkhasia and 
his brother. He is nominally inde]>endcnt, 
•Smt under the protection of Russia. Gen, 
Valkhovsky’s house and dinners ar^ a 
very fair specimen of the style of living 
of the higher classes in Russia, 'f’here is 
a great deal of comfort without display or 
ostentation, and the table is always laid 
for more than the number of the mmily, 
general invitations being intended to be 
accepted. The French custom is univer- 
sally adoj)ted of handing round all the 
dishes, and the dessert alone is placed upon 
the table. The order of the dishes varies 
a little from our notions, for the fish is 
brought round in the middle of the dinner, 
and the general finale is a rdti. What we 
call a second course rarely forms a part of 
their dinner. In old-fashioned houses 
supper is still eaten, but in the higher 
circles tea has generally superseded tliat 
sociable, bnt, alas ! most indigestible meal. 
On rising in the morning, the Russians, 
like the Persians, always drink a cup of 
tea ; and, as their dinner hour is early, 
breakfast is a meal unknown. This may 
he, and perhaps is, very wholesome and 
very rational, but it is not at all suited to 
my taste. (Jii the whole, howev'cr, 1 think 
that Russian cookery, as far as I have had 
an opportunity of judging, is good ; for, 
whatever the rest of the dinner may he, 
there is always a plain roast joint to fall 
back upon. Besides the wine of Kakheti, 
there is the “Donskoy,” a very pafatable 
imitation of champagne, made, as its name 
imports, on the iMinks of tlic Don; but 
European wines, of course, are seldom 
met with in this remote province. 

[ These extracts will furnish the reader 
with some estimate of the graphic varic^ 
and life-like incident with which Captain 
Wilbraham’s attractive volmne is charac- 
terized. Besides the map already men- 
tioned, the work contains some spirited 
artistical sketches: qne of the Pass of 
Dariel is a stupendous scene of terrific 
sublimity ; it is admirably drawn.] 


A PIC->IIC FROM THE JUNE MAOAZINEB. 

Seifish People, — Sometimes, we trust 
rarely, selfishness exhibits itself in mar- 
ried Life, and not inatriinonially cither; 
because, as one of the great operations of 
the mysteries of marriage is to make the 
husband and wife one, it necessarily fol- 
lows — it sounds like a bull — that if one be 
selfish, they both shiiuld be selfish ; that 
Is to say, jointl^r selfish in their double 
•unity ; and in so far as domestic felicity is 
concerned, the accordance of one half with 
tlie other half is most desirable as pro- 
motive of harmony and comfort. What 
has gone with the Siamese Twins we can- 
not, at present, pretend to say; but, as 
they must, by this time, be exfremely re- 
s{)ectable gentlemen a.s to age and stand- 
in life, we can conceive nothing more 
disagreeablo to Mr. Chang wishing to sit 
down, than Mr. Cliing's being Exceedingly 
anxious to take a walk; nor anything 
less likely to be deligbtftil than N^.Chlng’s 
choosing to sing a convivial song while 
Mr. Chang is sufiering under a dreadful 
headach. And yet it falls to our lot to 
know a family— no, not a family, for they 
have no children, but a pair of people, 
who, selfish in the extreme, are not selfish 
in unison — they are both selfish, sepa-# 
rately selfish, and carry their selfishness 
to a pitch far beyond the belief of the 
most credulous believer in human infir- 
mities. They live in the country, in a 
very pretty house, with a very well ar- 
ranged establishment ; they visit nobody 
— nobody visits them — the walls which 
surround the kitchen-garden are thickly 
set with broken glass— the palings of the 
shrubberies are studded with tenter-hooks 
— two fierce dogs range about the stable- 
yard, and steel-traps and spring-guns are 
set in the grounds every night. Against 
the gable-end of the coach-house, wlimh 
touches the road, a board is affixed, A- 
nouncing that all persons begging will he 
prosecuted with the utmost rigour «f the 
taw, together with a long list of rewards, 
offered by the parish for the apprehension 
of offenders of every description. The 
name of this isolated coimle was Mnnns, 
derived originally, as the clergyman of 
the parish imagined, firom monos — ^his in- 
tercourse with the family was very li- 
mited. Mr. and Mrs. Mnnns were always 
ill when a* charity sermon was preached, 
and as to any little parochial subscriptions 
which might be proposed, Mr. Mnnns de- 
clined interfering, observing tliat Provi- 
dence had given the cpnntry an admirable 
law for the maintenance of the poor ; un- 
der the provisions tjf which, besides whole- 
some and regular diet, they were relieved 
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from tbe worn of ew «eeing or belnj? 
pestered by &eit relations or friends, and, 
by the salutary regulations of their re- 
spective residences, relieved from the 
trouble of taking any nnucce.s.«5ary exor- 
ciae.— From a racy sketch, entitled Stir 
in the Household^ (well-timed title,) by 
Theodore Hook, in the New Monthly^ 

Church hfusie , — What is the reason that 
while we retain t^ie collects, the creeds, 
the p.salms of the ancient Catholic church, 
we reject magnificent music which 
renders those inamred words ten times 
more impressive. Did we substitute any- 
tliing better, or purer, all would be right ; 
but the sacred (so called) music in most of 
our churches is infamous^ and our cathe- 
dral services— except on particular occa- 
sions — are gone through in so somnolent a 
style as to have anything but the in^iring 
infinence nhich should be the efl^t of 
choral thanksgiving. We have heard, and 
on good authority too, that in one of the 
most celeb^ted of these establishments, 
a minor canon is in the haUt of paring 
and trim.ning his nails during the per- 
formance of what he ought to consider his 
sacred duties. Few arc the hearts which 
music cannot soften, and by our culpable 
inertness and carelessness, we leave this 
poweriiil engine entirely in the hands of 
the Homanists.— iVcw Monthly. 

* The Carol of Content. 

Sir Lumley Skeffington. 

THouoir gaudy presumption niy lot may deride, 

Tve a classical roof and a talented (?) bride ; 

A nymph that appears, while the merits refine. 

More anxious to please than ambitious to shine. 

She pines for no pomp, for no Jewelry sighs, 

For, alas 1 what are brilliants to heavenly eyes ! 

And well may she slight a magnificent dome, 

Who, more than a queen, makes a palqce of home. 
Though artists may there no originals trace, 

Wc have models of beauty, and copies of grace. 

If the gardens no splendid exotic present, 

Still their lilies are pure, and I culture content ; 

From each bud take a hint how the world may 

ensnare, 

And renouncing its folly, escape fiom its care. 

Tlujs reviewing the bounds of a limited store, 

1 bless what 1 have, without wishing it more. 

New MoniMy. 

Chatnber Latmdreseef . was onr first 
introduction to that peculiar race of 
females, who call themselves laundresses 
upon a very ancient and classical prin- 
ciple of nomenclature; because, as the 
experience of ages has, at lengthy most 
clearly decided, they never do by any 
chance wash anything. A pair of stnii 
boots, unlaced— a dirty handkerchief 
thrown shawl -wise over the shoulders (we 
have rarely set eyes upon a laundress in a 
cloak)— a dnll-pattemed^and dnll-colonred 
gown, with an extensive hiatns behind, 
Bffotmhg perspective^ glinmses of various 
UBtimmm of unmentionable names and 
iBefiyib dii^[iuess^iV bonnet, generally 


black, which may be conceived, by a vigo- 
rous exertion of the imagination, to have 
boasted, at some long-past period, some 
faint pretensions to a shape^hands of 
horrid hue— foreheads villainous low,” 
and faces on which dirt, and snuff, and 
gin, have set their most indelible signs, 
may be pronounced as the most general 
characteristics of the tribe of laimdreHses. 
Ten, twenty, tbirly, forty, fifty, sixty steps! 
Mercy on ns I here we are at last. These 
old women are truly astonishing creatures. 
Here are we, on the topmost landing-place, 
with but a light load of years on our back, 
puffing and blowing like a stranded gram- 
pus ; wd there stands Mrs. Popkins, who 
might well be mistaken for Mctlinselah’s 
eldest daughter, as composed as if she 
had not stirred a foot for these throe 
months.— 

Jonathan /f'iltfs Home in the Old Itailey. 
(From Jack Sheppard.)— The thief-laker’s 
residence was a large dismal-looking habi- 
tation, separated from the street by a 
flagged court-yard, and defended from ge- 
neral approach by an iron railing. Even 
in the aaylight, it hud a sombre and sus- 
picions air, and seemed to slink back from 
the adjoining houses, as if afraid of their 
society. It looked like a prison, and, in- 
deed, it was Jonathan’s fancy to make it 
resemble one as much as possible. I'be 
windows were grated, the doors barred; 
each room bail the name as well as the 
appearance of a cell ; and the very ]>orler 
wlio stood at the gate, habited like a 
gaoler, with bis huge bunch of keys at his 
girdle, his forbidding countenance and 
surly demeanour, seemed to be borrowed 
from Newgate. The clanking of chains, 
the grating of locks, and tlie rambling of 
bolts, must have been music in Jonathan’s 
ears, so much pains did he take to subject 
himself to such sounds. The scanty fiirul- 
ture of the room.s corresponded to their 
dungeon-like aspect. Tne walls were 
bare, and painted in stone-colour; the 
floors, devoid of carpet ; the beds, of bang- 
ings ; the windows, of blinds ; and, except- 
ing in the , thief-taker’s own audience- 
chamber, there was not a chair or a table 
about ^he premises ; the places of these 
conveniences being elsewhere supplied by 
benches, and deal boards laid across joint- 
stools. Great .stone staircases, leading no 
one knew whither, and long gloomy pas- 
sages, impressed the occasional visitor 
with the idea that he was traversing a 
bnilding of vast extent ; and, though this 
was not the case in reality, the decentioii 
was so cleverly contrived, that it seldom 
failed of producing the intended effect. 
Scarcely any one entered Mr. Wild’s 
dwelling without apprehension, or quitted 
it without satisfaction. More strange 
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' Stories were told of it than of any other 
house in Loudon. The garrets were said 
; to be tenanted by coiners, and artists ^em- 
j)loyed in altering watches and jewellery ; 
the cellars to be nsed as a magazine for 
stolen goods. By some it was affirmed, 
that a subterranean communication existed 
between the tbief-taker*s abode and New- 
gate, by means of which he was en- 
abled to maintain a secret correspondence 
with the imprisoned felons; by others, 
that an underground passage led to exten- 
sive vaults, where such malefactors as he 
chose to screen from justice might be con- 
cealed till the danger was blown over. 
Nothing, in short, was too extravagant to 
be related of it ; and Jonathan, who 
delighted in investing himself and his resi- 
dence with mystery, encouraged, and, per- 
haps, originated these marvellous tales. 
IJowever this may he, such was the ill re- 
port of the place, that few passed along 
the Old hailey without bestowing aglaifbe 
of fearful curiosity at its dingy walls, and 
wondering what was going on inside them ; 
while still fewer of those who paused at the 
door, read, without some internal trepida- 
tion, the formidable name — inscribed in 
large letters on its bright brass plate— 
of JONATHAN WILD.— Misc. 

“ Thr Rules of the King^s Bench” are a 
certain liberty adjoining the prison, and 
comprising some dozen streets, in which 
debtors, who can raise money to pay large 
fees, from which their creditors do not derive 
any 1>enciit, are permitted to reside, by the 
wise provisions of the same enlightened 
laws which leave the debtor who can raise 
no money, to starve in jail, without the 
food, clothing, lodging, or warmth, which 
are pro\uded for felons convicted of the 
most atrocious crimes that can disgrace 
- humanity, 'riiere arc many pleasant fic- 
tions of the law in constant operation, but 
. there is not one so pleasant or practically 
! hnuiorous as that which supposes every 
man to be of equal value in its imperial 
eye, and the benefits of all laws to he 
equally atta inable by all men, without the 
smallest reference to the furniture of their 
pockets. — Nicholas Nicklehy, 

iravietuss. • 

' The Q/zeew-.— There is a disposition to 
; propagate an absurdity quite at variance 
I with all precedence and common sense, 

I by denominating onr gracious Sovereign, 
[Victoria the first. Do we ever speak of 
f Matilda the firsts or John the firsts or Mary 
I the first^^ or Anne the first f The ordinal 
I distinction can never, surely, with propriety 
! be appended to the name ofa monarch until 
' there shall have been a 2 }pcond bearing the 
same title. On the propi^ety of styling 


the especial royal Court of Judicature, at 
which the Sovereign anciently presided 
in person, the Court of Queen's Ifench, 
some hesitation may arise, detenninuhle, 
however, by former practice. Does tlie 
Saxon ’derivation of Queen extend further 
in strict meaning than a royal consort; 
and ia not the Queen regnant de fact<i 
King, as exercising the kingly office ? In 
the Liturgy we pray for our ‘‘gracious 
Queen and governor, not our governess, 
thus distinguishing a^once, the sex and 
the office."— 6r<?^^L Mag, A. I. K., (one of 
tlie most active Fellows of the Society of 
Antiquaries.) 

The Thames Tunnel has progressed to 
within thirty-five feet of low water mark 
on the*norui side, and from the state of 
the shield and general appearance of the 
excavation, it is believed that a.1l danger 
has been surmounted. When low-water- 
mark is reached, a shaft will be sunk on 
the Wapping side of the riven and the 
workmen will continue their fabonrs at 
each end of the Tunnel ; and, it is calcu- 
lated that the communication ftr foot- 
]>assengeTs between Surrey and Middlesex 
will be opened in about fifteen months. 
The nnmner of visitors has greatly in- 
creased of late, and the hook which is kept 
in the Tunnel for the entrance of the 
names contains the signatures of the most 
distinguished characters in Europe, in- ' 
eluding many scientific men* — Courier, 

roice of Fw/i.— It has often been said 
that fish have no voices : but anglers of 
onr time have proved that Tench croak 
like frogs ; Herrings cry like mice ; (5nr- 
nards grunt like hogs ; and some say the 
Gurnard makes a noise like a cuckoo, 
from which he takes one of his country 
names. The Maigre, a large sea-fish, 
when swimming in shoals, utters a grant- 
ing or piercing noise, that may he heard 
from a depth of twenty fathoms. 

The Emperor of Rmsia.^T^^e boast of 
the Russians — tnat among a thousanu 
men you would not fail to recognise their 
Emperor— is scarcely exag^rated. ‘His 
figure is commanding, and his countenance 
striking; his height must be nearly six 
feet two, and his frame unites symmetry 
with strength ; his smile is peculiarly fas- 
cinating, but the high forehead, the short 
and curved upper lip, and the expression 
of a rather small mouth, impart somewhat 
of sternness to his features when in repose. 

, His naturally fair complexion is now 
bronzed by exposure to a southern sun, 
but the forehead where the cap has shel- 
tered it, is white as marble. His blue 
eye is quick and expressive, and a small 
moustache adds to his soldier-like appear- 
ance. — Captain fVifbreffiam's Travels' 
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Stammerim is not always in<n*eased in 
situations of difficulty. Ci\arles I. had an 
impediment in liis speech to the cud of his 
days i hut it was remarked that at his 
trial, and on the scaffold, it was less ap- 
parent than at any other time. 

Sir Harris Nicolas . — Sylvanus Urban, 
Gent., is occasionally somewhat sprightly 
in his similes. In one pf his “ Reviews,^' 
he comjMires the mind of Sir Harris Nicolas 
to “ the trunk of an elephant : it con stoop 
to pick up the minutest parts of antiqua- 
rian loTe,<aud it has the power of brealun^^ 
through the most knotty and massive chains 
of legal reasonings. ” We believe Sir Harris 
to be one of the most accomplished and 
scholarly antiquaries of his time. 

New Years* Gifts. The first year that 
Sir Robert Cecil was lord treasurer of the 
royal household, he refused all New Years’ 
Gifts, which amounted to above .£1,800, 
“ as supposing them to be some kind of 
brilwis wlieji’eby he might wink at the cor- 
ruption of officers.” 

Jssas^nation . — In 1581, at Antwerp, a 

g istol was fired at William, Prince of 
Grange, when the bullet entered at one 
cheek, and passed through the other, with- 
out materially injuriug the mouth. The 
istol burst, aud injured the wretch who 
red it— a lUscayan ; and he was killed on 
a the apot by the bystanders. The I’rince 
was tue victim of another assassin in 1584. 

Circassian Literati.^ln 18'i7< an officer 
named Bestujeff, the most |)opular novel 
writer, and commonly called the Walter 
Scott of Russia, was killed in the attack 
Of Adiler. By a strange coincidence, the 
favourite Circassian poet, who has written 
much in imitation of Lord. Byron, was 
killed in a duel, within a month of 
Bestajeff. 

Archery . — It is somewhat strange that 
there is no perfect specimen of an ancient 
arrow existing. 

Orflr/ JEirror.— “ Undoubtedly the stations 
and prsctenturcR of the legions and Roman 
soldiers were tlie origin of towns and 
cities, both in other provinces and this onr 
island.” — Gough* s Edition of Camden 
folio, 1789 ; wherein the marginal note to 
the above passage is ^*Tbe Origin of 
Oritits.** 

Georgian fVomen . — The fair Georgians 
ore proverbially indolent, and destitute of 
all resotiTCe : they customarily while away 
the afternoon by a rubber at whist, rarely 
open abook,^and abandon the whole care 
of the household to their servants. 


fVaterloo.'^lt is a remarkable fact, that 
the Duke of Wellington closed his career- 
tech nically speaking— before Marlborough 
commenced his. Wellington gained the 
battle of Waterloo at tlie age or forty-six. 

fiJsypL— The streets of El Khai^eli, the 
metropolis of the Great Oasis, are winding, 
narrow, and, being entirely covered with 
roofs., so dark and intricate, tliat it would 
he impossible for a stranger to pass through 
the town without a guide, and it is neces- 
sary to carry a lantern at mid-day. 

Sichmond , — Sir IVilliam Temple lived 
at Shene (Richmond,) for seven years 
without once going to London ; so dearly 
attached was this rural philosopher to his 
fascinating suburban retreat, 

iS/oMf.— Mr. .T. G. Nichols is engaged in 
editing Stow’s description of Elizabethan 
TiOndon, as it issued from the pen of the 
writer. 

Pannilmlism and Self -enjoy me 
was it, who, (l>eing sold to some canni- 
bals,) when condemned to be eaten, bar- 
gained that he should have the first slice 
of himself.^ That man was tha King of 
Gourmands. He should be immortalized. 
M^ith what gusto would tlie first morsel go 
down ! The more he ate, the more he 
cheated his enemies, and enjoyed himself! 
^Gent. Mag. 

Newgate . — By Gie late improvements, 
this prison has been made, for the pur^)oses 
of confinement, at least one- fourth larger 
than it was before. On the diflerent stair- 
cases, hoicks are perforated tbrougli tlic 
massive walls, so that, by day or night, 
the turnkeys may observe wliat is going 
on in all the wards without being observed 
themselves. 

May I help yon to some 
bee/f" said the master of the house to the 
fate Mr. Bnimmell. “ I never eat Ijeef, 
nor hm'sp^ nor anything of that sort,” 
answered the astonished and indignant 
epicure. 

Serpent Charming. — Mr. Hoskins thinks 
it possible that the serpents which the 
charmers profess to find, and which oln^y 
their call, are only those which, having 
taught, they have previously lot loose. 

Sir R. Jebb used to say to patients who 
asked him what they might eat,— “ Any- 
thing hut poker and tongs.” 

£rrfll5«.— PafftJ 128, col. 2,Ji7ie 1, for Rca-ooast«," 
read ** sea coast this cdihrcclioii is essentia] to the 
right understanding of the fact Page H2, in the 
(laccount of the French Voyage to the Soiitit from 
the Foreign Monthly Review, No. I., for "Astrolatole,” 
read Astrolabe.** 


A ifceut traveller in Itorpt oddly says, 
^ vi^ M the City of the Dead 

hiMrj striking J* 
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THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 

Year after year, this celebrated plain* 
seeming'ly “marked out for the scene of 
some great action,” is visited by curions 
persons from every quarter of the world. 
Of such universal interest is war, “ plead- 
ing its autiemity from all ages,” that the 
savage and the civilized^ alike join in the 
pilgrimage to its fields, and bring away its 
most trifling mcmorqils, which they vene- 
rate as relids. 

To say that curiosity respecting Water- 
loo has, for a moment, abated within the 
four and twenty years that have almost 
elapsed since the day of that memorable 
conflict,— would be. untrue. It cannot, 
however, be denied that of late the inten- 
sity of this searching spirit has waxed 
warmer. The flush of conquest h as passed 
away; years have softened all the un- 
pleasant meditations on the event ; and in 
years of p^jacc men have had leisure to 
employ the pen in the investigation of the 
glories the sword. Accordingly, we 
have countless records of this great fight 
written by those who were engaged in it, 
or who were eye-witnesses of its scenes 
and incidents: and, although Time has 
thinned their ranks, the victorious hero has 
lived to read, digest, and enjoy the bt»sf 
. record of his own achievements, one which 
will live when w'e with its author are dust — 
a source of wonder, and praise, and admi- 
ration to late, very late generations. Such 
is the merited meed of approbation which 
has been awarded to the best record yet 
produced of W aterloo. There will l>e, how- 
ever, other memorials for millicms of 
readers in ages to come; in the “lives” 
of the rival heroes which are^ at this mo- 
ment, issuing from the presses of England 
and France. 

Under these circumstances, we arc not 
surprised that the locality of Waterloo has 
risen in the estimation of tourists ; for, so 
Wnutely has this field been illustrated; 
that, to a travelled Englishman or French- 
man, the ground is almost as familiar as 
his own Hyde Park or Champ de Mars. 
The opportunities for visiting the field 
have likewise increased ; and steam-power, 
by water and land, has aided in Ijeeping 
up the fever of curiosity. Within a few 
hours, (thanks to steam-boat -and rail- 
way,) we may be wafted from our own 
metropolis to Wjtterloo, 

“ a little lowly place, 

Obscure till nov^ when it hath risen to fame. 

And given the victory its English name/’ 

It is no^ intended to give a frill and par- 
tienlgr of the as an accom- 

pa^bHt to the vignettes of the 

lYaterkm. The fiorst represents 
Tke Beigie Lim^ M^lch is placed upon a 
vast tumulus, 200 fret high, nearly occu- 


pying the centre of the plain, and by far 
the best station for its survey. Beneath 
the mound, (which is shewn in the distance 
of the second Engraving,) the bones of 
friends and foes lie heaped indiscriminately 
together. A flight of steps leads to the 
top. The lion was cast, (by Mr. Cockerill 
or Liege,) from cannon taken in the battle, 
and is intended to stand on the spot where 
the Prince of Orange was wounded. 

To shew with what different eyes va- 
rious travellers behold the same object, we 
quote the following extracts touching this 
commemorative monument : “ There is 
bad taste in thus seeking to glorify our 
particular mound amidst so many instance.s 
of devotedness to death. The great mass 
t»f earth too, obstructing the view, and 
changing the face of the field, is an ill- 
imagined excrescence.” (Jivddhigfon’s Re- 
fntuiscencen of the Rhine.) 

“ The appearance of this earthen pyra- 
mid is exceedingly striking ; it is by far 
the most prominent object in the land- 
scape ; ana whether considered in refer- 
ence to itself, or the great events which it 
illustrates, pa,Ttakes, in m» small degree, of 
the sublime,” {Notes of a Journey from 
Paris to Osfend*) 

A third critic, the author of the Family 
Tour^ takes a middle ctnirsc : “ the mound 
and the lion have equally been the subject 
of ill-natured censures ; but would appear 
a.ppropriately enough, since they serve at 
once as a memorial, a trophy, and a 
tomb.” 

The lion’s teeth and nails were muti- 
lated by some of the French tvoops in 
their passage to the siege of Antwerj). 
They would have vented their ill-humom- 
in further injuries, had not Marshal Gerard 
put a stop tf> such mean spite. 

The second vignette conveys some idea 
of the general appearance of the field, with 
its memorials ot several of those who found 
in it a hasty grave. It represents a por- 
tion of the ground called Planchenoit, to 
the left of the high road from Genappe to 
Brussels, crossing the field nearly in its 
centre. Foremost in the view is an im- 
Msing cast-iron monumcmt erected by the 
Prussians to some of their countrymen, 
who fell here, and bearing the following 
inscription : 

Den gefallencn 
Helden ihr dankbar 
Kbnig und 
Vaterland 
Sie ruhen 
In Frieden. 

Belle Alliance 
Pen ISjuni 1815. 

Not far distant, on the left of this interest - 
ing monumenfr La Belle Alliance^ a soli- 
tary white house, of which more anon. 
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I In tlie United Service Journal for tbo 
present month, we find an attractive pajier 
entitled “ Popular En-ors respoctinj? the 
Buttle of W aterloo.” The novelty is us im- 
portant as it is well-tiiiied: c. g, the fol- 
lowing? attempt to abate the prevalence of 
the “ Errors,”] 

One is, that the Duke of Wellinj?ton was 
taken by surprise at the opening of the 
campaign. This charge, so far as it im- 
plies a want of vigilance or sagacity, is 
entirely groundless. It is true that every 
commander, whoso policy it is to act on 
the defensive, is lialde to the disadvantage 
of being attacked without knowing the 
time or point of attack ; and since the line 
of the allied armies was necessarily of 
great extent, in order to guard the differ- 
ent roads hading to Brussels, and also to 
obtain supplies for the troops, the utmost 
skill and watchfulness of tli(‘ two •com- 
manders could not prevent Buonaparte 
from making, by asuuden movement, con- 
siderable progress belbre their troops could 
he concentrated to oppose him. But that 
they were inattentive and off’ their guard 
is contradicted, not only by their well- 
known character, but by abundant posi- 
tive evidence contained in the last volume 
of the “Despatches.” It appears that 
as early as the beginning ot May they 
were daily expecting un attack, and had 
intid(‘ every possible preparation to meet 
it ; and though the expectation seems to 
have subsided a little before the middle of 
June, chiefly because their preparations 
were then so comiilete that they thought 
Buonaparte would not venture to attack 
them, yet their arrangements were fully 
settled, and the vigilance ol’ the out-posts 
was never remitted. Ihe truth is, the 
whole imputation of being taken by sur- 
prise derives its origin from a story about 
a ball at which the Duke and many offi- 
cers were present at the time when the 
second message, confirming a former on(% 
readied Brussels, that the enemy were 
certainly in motion. The first message 
arrived during the afternoon, but as it did 
not determine the extent or direction of 
the movement, it was necessary wait 
for further intelligence before any move- 
ment could be made on our part. There 
are at least three high roads leading from 
the French fi’ontier to Brussels, and it was 
impossible to know which of them the 
enemy would choose. But every possible 
arrangement was made before the Dnkfc 
went to the ball ; and, therefore, the pro- 
per question is, was the march of the 
troops in the least delayed by the circum- 
stance of his being at the ball when the 
second message readied^ JJnissels ? Cer- 
tainly not. They could not Tiave moved 


sooner without running f^eal risk of l>cing 
sent in the wrong direction, which might 
have been fatal to the safety of Brussels. 
It is not necessarj’^, (as Sir W uller Scolt 
expresses it,) that a general should be al- 
ways equipped, like a k night of ronmnee, 
wiffi his boots and sinirs on, and a drawn 
sword in his hand ; nor is his presence n* 
a ball any proof of frivolity and careless- 
ness, when there is not the least evidence 
that his duty wa»f al all neglected, but 
quite the contrary. 

Ne<rt^ it is oljjected that ihe Duke would 
have been defeated at Waterloo if the 
Prnssians had not come up, 'J’his is pos- 
sible, bnt so far as the obj( ction imiilies a 
ehatge of rashness fi[)r figliting ihe battle, 
there is no more sense in it than in any 
other fancifiil supposition. He would not 
have offered battle if he had not known 
that the Prussians would come uj). I'hey 
did not come by a lucky accl^nt. Blucher 
had promised that they shonTd come, and 
he was not a man likely to break hLs pro- 
mise, when he knew that he wfts expected 
on the field of battle. And what was there 
to binder them from coming ? They bad 
only nine or ten miles to march, without 
any river or enemy between them and the 
field ; and if an army under such a gene- 
ral as Blucher set out early in a summer'^ 
morning to march ten miles, Ave might 
confidently expect that they would accom- 
plish the task long before night, however 
bad the roads might be. They were, no 
doubt, much delayed by the bad state ot' tlu' 
roads ; nevertheless a* considerable forc'c, 
under Billow, came into action as early as 
three or four o’clock, which greatly light- 
ened the ])Tessure of the attack on our po- 
sition, and the remainder arrived gradually 
and siiccc‘ssively ; not the whole body at 
once, as some accounts seem to rc]>rcseut. 
Hence, when people say, by way of depre- 
ciation, that the Duke would liave been 
dufeated if the Prussians bad not come •p, 
they might with as much reason say that 
he would have been defeated if hi^f own 
cavalry or artillery had not come up. T h.' 
enemy saw with dismay the certainty of 
their coming, and inaile arrangements and 
exertions accordingly, which, however, 
were ineffectual. • 

A third objection is, that the position 
at Waterloo* was weak and ill cIio.mmi. 
Bnt the pnqier question is, whether it is 
not the best that can be found betwfHin 
Quatre Bras and Brussels ; and secondly, 
whether it is not good enough to iustify 
the Duke in risking a battle in it for tin; 
important object of saving Brii'«sels. On 
both points there is little or no mom for 
doubt. The country had been in im'cU'iI, 
and that particulaf position chosen, by 
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the Duke and some of his officers the year 
btifare^ in the expectatitni that it mi^ht be 
mode availiihle, some time or otlior, for 
the protection of Brussels ; and as to its 
beinjir enough^ the result snj»i>lies a 
conclusive answer. 

And here we cannot hut remark how 
Ireqiieiitly in war, as well as in other 
affairs, circuiustanccs, which at first ap- 
pcf'ir to he mifavotirahle, eventually con- 
duce to the greiitness df the success. The 
tardy arrival of the Prussians was thou^jlit, 
no doubt, duriiiff the hatth', to lie a mis- 
fortune ; hut it was this very circum.stance 
which encouraj^fcd Buona])aTte to proloiiff 
his attacks, till, through the fatigue of his 
troops, and night comidg on, he becamvi so 
far involved that he could not extricate 
them. In like manner, the weakness of 
the ]>osition tempted him to risk a direct 
attack upon it: if it had been much 
stronger, he would scarcely have ventured 
to do so, but would either have endea- 
voured to turn it, or (which is more pro- 
bable undi4‘ the circumstances) would have 
retreated into France, and changed the 
whole plan of the campaign. We know 
what the result was, but we do not know 
what it would have been, if made to dc^ 
pend on a different train of contingencies, 
j A fourth error, very common among 
writers of lives and tours, is, that Wel- 
lington and Blucher met at the inn called 
La Belle Alliance, /. c., close to the field 
of battle. They did not meet there. 
Blucher overtook W elliugton on the road 
to (Jenappe^ two miles, or more, from the 
field of battle.* I’his error may seem 
trifling, hut it is not entirely so; for the 
tnie account of the matl<*r is a i>roof of 
the energy and decision of our jjfrcat com- 
mander, wliich were not so abated by the 
fatigues of the day as to prevent him from 
availing himself, to the utmost, of the 
panic wln'ch had seized the enemy, and 
piA suing them (as his “ Desjiatch,’' says) 
hn^ offer it ark. From Genapjie he re- 
turned to Waterloo, and the next day, (he 
19th, to Brussels. Wliere shall we find a 
parallel to such enerify and promptitude ? 
#If we refer to the “ Despatches,” 'we shall 
find him writing letters at a very early 
honr iji the morning of the IHth ; then 
fighting the battle, and ]>arsuing the enemy 
till near midnight ; the next day Writing 
a long despatcli, iK'sides private letters, 
and returning to Bnisscds. “ You will 
see,” he says, ‘‘ that [ have not allowed 
the grass to grow under my feet.” 

• Sir Hussey Vivian state? in his reply to Major 
Gawler, on the “CrLsis ofWateriodr {U.S.Jour- 
val, July, 1 835), ** tha,t lie found the Duke in front 
of Rossomme, about a mile from La Belle Alliance, 
where the British were halted for the night, Qntere : 
Had he not thm met Blucher t Major Gawler says 
they rode up iog^fh^ a* Rosaomme.—Ki). 


THE LONELY GRAVE, 

Far in an Indian forest, 

There is a lonely grave, 

The wild vine with its purple fTiilt, 

Doth o’er it darkly wave ; 

And lovely flu\r(;rs grow oVr the tomb. 
Where lies the young and brave. 

The stem and haughty savage 
Doth know tbe spot alone, 

Far in the mighty forest shades ; 

And though tim years have flown 
Since he was lain in his Last rest, 

There is no funeral stone. 

In an old hall of far England 
The Uidye mourns her son ; 

But she reeks not that an e.irly death 
Hath ta’en off her loved one ; 

And she little tlreanis his mortal life 
On earth so soon was run. 

In an old church lay his fatliers, 

For many a long past year, 

Escutcheon's tell the warlike deeds 
Of knights— whilst in the air: 

Their banners w'ave, and monuments 
All strangely carv’d are there, 

'But one — the young, the joyous. 

Ear from his native land, 

Diiknowii unto his friends the grave, 

Hosts on a sultry strand ; 

With none In watch his peaceful bed 
By the palmetto fann’ii. 

And he it so— he resteth 
Alt calmly in the shade 
Of that deep forest as though where 
His forefathers are laid; 

As calnil) — as though in the aisle. 

Where he so oft hath pray'd. 

C L K O N. 


SKETCHES OF EVENTNC, PARTIES. 

THT. YOrX'U LAD1K». 

Aftkr the uncca.«ing labours of Linnapus, 
Buffoti, Cuvier, and all the other animal 
fanciers on a large scale, had surmounted 
the apparently impossible task of mar- 
.sh ailing all the earth’s living ciirioMities 
into literary rank and file, a worthy old 
parson at .some little out-of-the-way village 
in iJaiupshire, pnt togt'ther his observa- 
tions of several years in the Natural His- 
tory of Selbome ; and its siiarrows, grubs, 
tortoi.ses, and hntterflie.**. In like manner, 
an attractive volume appeared some little 
time back, in which those in Wresting 
zoological specimens, ‘‘the young ladies,” 
were classed with res]>ect to their peculiar 
maniuyrs and iihstincts ; and in like manner 
we hninhy follow in its wake with a few 
more ohsen ations picked nj) at random in 
our own circle. I’he immortal Quin spoke 
of young ladies at large— we speak of 
them ns connected more immediately with 
OUT subject, 

• At ex’cry evening party it has been our 
lot to be asked tn, we have always ob- 
served a remarkalile tribe of young ladies, 
that differ so little in their peculiarities 
from one another, that we must class them 
•at once by thepisclves, as “ the young 
ladies without any meaning.” They ai'e 
generally well-dre.ssed, sometiim^s most 
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expensively; but tlieir clothes are hung on, 
rather than put on, and a Paris grisette 
would beat them out of the field for tour- 
wire. They are fond of a profusion of 
artificial flowers about their heads — not 
mere wreaths round thpir back hair, but 
perfect l)oughs coming down their cheeks 
like floral whiskers, and they have a face 
sadly wanting expression, and a short 
stature. They come generally very early, 
and, although they do not get asked to 
dance much, always remain until the last; 
nobody inquires their names, or who they 
are ; and, if they do, nobody knows : they 
sit against the walls, or on the sofa in the 
back drawing-room all the evening ; they 
do not waltz, nor play, nor sing ; if you 
dance with them, from compassion, or un- 
avoidable introduction, you can lead them 
into no conversation ; they have not been 
to the (Jpera ; they do not like the thea- 
tres ; and they have read none of the 
iiew' works ; in fine, you get rather worn- 
out with attempting to establish a dialogue, 
and feel quite glad when the quadrille is 
finished. We will be bound you do not 
oll’er yom arm for a long promenade, but 
lead them to their seat, bow, and thank 
them for allowing you to go. 

Far diflercut is “ the young lady that 
talks;” you need not mistrust your powers 
of conversation with her, for she has it all 
on her own side. We were introduced to 
a very fine specimen of this class the other 
evening, and were told she was a very 
clever girl, witli plenty to say for herself;” 
and, by our stock and wristbands, the 
latter qualification w^as true enough. We 
were the top couple in the quadrille, and, 
therefore, had no opportunity of conversing 
until the side folks began to dance. As 
soon, however, as they commenced, she 
began als<». \V\» had just made up our 
mind to hazard the remark that the music 
was very pretty, or the rooms well lighted, 
or the evening very warm, or something of 
the kind, when she saved us all trouble, 
and ‘ gave tongue’ as follows : 

I'herc are a great many people here 
to-night — almost too many : 1 do not like 
such crowded parties. Have yuq lx?en 
very gay tliis season ? we liav'e been, v«*ry. 
Mamma says 1 g«> out too much. VYe 
went on Tuesday to the Exhibition ; have 
you been there? — it’s very tiring, but T ad- 
mire Landseer’s pictures very much.’’ 

W(‘ were going to attempt a reply, when 
she shot ofl‘ again at a tangent : • 

“ M acreudy is going to give up Covent 
Carden, they say, and then 1 suppose 
somebody else will take it. Do you know 
that young lady oi)posite? T do not like 
her dress— tall jteopU should not wear 
stripes ; and, besides, it is too short, for I 
can see her shoes. I think it must have 


been made a season or two ago, and then 
laid by in the rough-dried box. Do you 
see Bentley's Miscellany — what a capital 
book it is, and Jack Sheppard is so good ; 
1 do love highw'aymen so. T am sorry, 
though, Oliver Twist is finished. 1 wonder 
if Dickens will begin another story. W ha t 
a very silly w'omaii that Mrs. Nickleby is-' 
I get quite out of patience with her, but I 
like poor Smike. T su]J})os<' Kate is your 
favourite. What d» joii think of I’auliiie 
(iarcia? they say she is only eighteen; 
have yon heard her ?” 

Z/’AVc'here commenced, and w'C had a 
short respite ; but this strain was eontinned 
at oiir intervals of repose throughout tlie 
dan^e ; and, at supper time, we beard her, 
half way down the table, discoursing with 
equal fluency upon fancy balls, the mis- 
sitmaries, Madame Vestris, the diviiig-btdl, 
and the chances of an election. 

^“The young lady from the ^ountry” has 
postponed going lioiiie for several days on 
piir])ose to be present at the psirty ; and 
she has been in a great flurry all the time 
about her dress, and getting her friends to 
go sliopjiiug with her, as she will not trust 
to her own taste in fjoiidon, although in 
the country she sets the fashion. We 
always know the country girls when they 
enter a room — they Jion doivn on a seat nt 
once, as soon as they liave been receiveclj 
and seem glad of the refuge the chair 
affords ; whc*rea»s the Ijoudoti young ladies 
look calmly around them, and s]>read their 
dress out carefully before sitting down, in 
order that, there may be no unsc'eirily 
creases on rising. The country young lady 
has n shade of blue in her composition, 
but it is like the colour on the slide of a 
inagic-laiilerii- very transparent. In lu'r 
town there is a Literary Institution wdien* 
she regularly attends the lectures, and 
having seen some man bmri something 
bright ill a bottle as gas., she begins to talk 
about oxygen, and the beauties of efe- 
mistry. When she gets to the party, she 
finds her dn‘ss is not so overwhelming as 
she had anticipated, for there arc a good 
many others equally handsome, if not even 
better, and she wishes her friends had 
taken her to the Opera during her stay in 
Loudon, instead of Madame Tu^sand’s 
w^ax-work, that she might have been able 
to talk about I^iucia de Lamuicrmoor a ml 
Utello, as well as the others. SIk*, never- 
theless, spends a very ]>1easaiit evening, 
and the description of the supper sei*v(*'< 
her to talk about a w’eek after she gets 
homo. 

“ The ln‘ll&i)f the party” — we were going 
to say (lie lioness^, but it is a fearful term lo 
apply to a young lady ; besides wbicb. wt^ 
think there are some that would ]mzzl<^ 
Van Anibnrgh himself to train —“the beauty 
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of the evening,” and tiKsre ia always one, 
arrives generally alM>ut sevra minutes 
after ten. Her drrws is exceedingly plain, 
but good withal, and with her hair in 
simple flat bauds, she proves the advan- 
tage of a pretty face over all the chenille 
flowers, calico Camillas, and ornamented 
side combs, that were ever invented. But 
she has one drawback— she is a terrible 
flirt: she has promised that poor young 
man to dance with hifli three times run- 
ning, and every time she has disappointed 
him, and stood up with another. He has 
no redress, for he cannot well call a lady 
out, nor can he here very politely slap her 
face, (as we ourselves saw a gentleman do 
one night in the refined saloons of Paris,) 
so he goes and sits with folded arms in a 
I'Gtired corner of the room, and when the 

hostess says “ Why, Mr. , you donT 

dance !” he says he has sprained his ankle, 
and then l(^oks very cross, and thinks 
evening parses wearying affairs after all. 
The hcilc patronizes the plainer girls most 
graciously* — nay, she culls them “dear;” 
lait she is verj' aff'ctionate indeed to the 
pretty ones, (two handsome women in a 
party are always rery loving — at least 
outwards ;) and to make the men more 
eager for the honour of her hand, she 
.selects the fairest of her female friends in 
the room to waltz with, having previously 
declared to all Ihc gentlemen that she 
never can waltz— it makes her giddy. 
After sujmcr, pciha})s, it is a different 
thing, and she nnl)ends more; for every^- 
body within hearing has asked her to take 
wine, and the fonnality^ has b(*en rubliefl 
off a great deal, and she has had more 
jelly offered to her than any of the otlicrs 
— not, however, that this last lias anything 
to do with her waltzing. 

But we fear we are getting very ungal- 
lant ; we are speaking idly, and, perchance, 
too sarcastically, tff the fairest portion of 
tks* creation, and we dread lest we should 
Ik* discovered, and never asked to meet 
young ladies again. It would be a cruel 
deprivation, for wc think there are few of 
us who cannot trace the really happiest 
moments of his life as as«ociate<i witfi an 
indistinct reniemhrance— a shadowy form 
of* sogie fair girl whom he has formerly 
met, and who, for the short jK?riod Uiat he 
eonvers<.‘rl or danced with her, threw aU 
sadder jiasi events of his career into a 
secies of photogenic shade, produced by 
the light of lier presence alone. 

Aj-oeiit, 


(X»PPER MINKS.— No. HI. 

BY B. W., OBNT. 

Since tlie application of Ktenm to the 
of machineiy, and since the im- 
proveincnts which have taken place in 


mechanics within the last fifty years, 
mines have been sunk much deeper than 
formerly ; for prior to those improvements, 
it was impossible to excavate them with 
advantage to any great depth, and many 
were consequently abandoned. Numliers 
of such abandoned mines have l>een since 
re-opened, and through the assistance of 
modern discoveries, re-worked to very 
considerable profit; otliers are, (particu- 
larly in Cornwall), Ijeing daily explored and 
made the subject of consideration. Some 
of the mines which have been thus aban- 
doned, as well as others which have been 
worked beyond the memory of man, are 
supjKiscd to have existed in very early 
times. A few miners pretend to distinguish 
the mines worked by the Danes, by their 
being particularly wide at the mouth, and 
gradually diminishing in their descent 
like an inverted cone or funnel ; but it may 
be questioned whether this mode of ope- 
nition was not in early times adopted by 
the miners of all nations. In 18J5, the 
writer superintended the clearing of a 
small mine, wliich was attributed to the 
Dunes, in an island off the S. W. coast 
the county of Cork, and which was then 
filled with rubbish. The principal shafL 
which was at tin* western extremity, was 
about fifteen fe<»t square, and forty feet iw 
deplh; nine smaller shafts had l>ec*n sunk 
in a line duo K. of this principal shaft, 
ahoiii ten fi*(*'t apart, all ot which commu- 
nicated with each other below. In one of 
these shafts was a consiih'rable accumula- 
tion of soot, whicli led some of the work- 
men to believe that the ore had IxMjn 
smelled in the mine, hut there was nothing 
found among the rubbish to indicate the 
existence of a furnace ; and the >vriter, 
with great deference, thinks that the soot 
might with equal probability have pro- 
ewded from some ilheit still for the making 
of whiskey. The only relic positively 
ancient, discovered in the rubbish, was a 
stone hammer, used formerly for smashing 
the ores ; and which instrument, though 
usually called Danish, was probably 
common to all countries. The tools com- 
monly found In mines, do not tlirow much 
light in forming conclusions as to their 
antiquity— consisting chiefly of juckaxes, 
and crowbars, similar to such as are used 
at the present day. Near Redruth, in 
(Jornwall, a mine is to this day called 
**■ I'lie Druid’s Mine ;” and, wlien it is coii- 
* sidered that the Druids were, according to 
tradition, extensive landowners, it is only 
probable that tliey wore proprietors of the 
most vahiabh^ mines, to which foreigners 
resorlod for tin and copper ; and which 
have in cons(*quefice been attributed to 
the Carthaginians, Plio^nicians and other 
strange people. 
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Copper ore, when first exposed, is often 
very beautifiil. It would be useless to 
specify all the names by which minera- 
logists have thought proper to distinguish 
its several varieties. Tne most remark- 
able both for value and lustre are the 
native or malleable— the peacock, yellow, 
grey, ruby and malachite — all of which, 
excepting tl)e first mentioned, and tlie last, 
assume their beautiful appearances from 
admixture with other metallic or mineral 
substances ; for it may be obsenred that 
ores are seldom found unm ixed. M alleable, 
or pure native copper, is very rare ; and 
though of great intrinsic value, is prized 
in general as a curiosity. Peacock copper, 
which commonly contains not more tiian 
one fiftli of pure copper, exhibits every 
variety of colour, which can lie found in 
the plumage of the bird from which it 
receives its ap^iellatioii : specimens are to 
he had in the shops of all minerulogiijts at 
very moderate expense. Yellow copper 
owes its colour to a portion of sulphur and 
grey copper, to an admixture with tin or 
silver. Ruby eopjier ore is highly erj^s- 
talized, and exhibits a rich red tinge, de- 
rived probably from a small portion of 
manganese. Tlic most beautiful of all 
the copjicr ores is malachite. It receives 
its name ft‘om the mallow, to the leaves of 
M’hich it is sn])]ioscd to bear some resem- 
blance, Iwing of a bright and lively green. 
Though ranked among the ores, malncliiie 
is, in reality, not an ore at all, being only a 
petTifaction of water strongly impregnated 
with verdigris. So highly prized is this 
snlislntice, that a ])iece of fine malachite, 
the size of a person's head, would Ikj 
worth aliout It is capalde of being 


cut into slices, and has been long used in 
a variety of forms for female ornaments. 
There is a very fine siiecimen of malachite 
in the British Musomn, and a much finer 
one in the collection at the Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris ; and at Versailles are 
two sideboards of the same precious sub- 
staiipe, which were contributed to that 
magnificent palace by the Czar of Russia, 
in the reign of f.iouis XIV. There was 
no mean specimen of malachite to he 
seen a few days ag<^oii the lid of a snufi^- 
box, at a jeweller’s shop adjoining Bow 
Church, Cheapsidc. Some of the Cornish 
miners have gone to considerable expense 
in the formation of their collections of 
minerals. I'be collection of Mr, Williams, 
of 8fon*ier-liouse, is estiiimied at several 
thousand pounds ; and the cabinets of 
several other gentlemen in the county are 
equally valuable. 

When the ores are collected after exca- 
vation, they are separated with care from 
the stone or other substance from which 
they have been detached ; after which they 
are sin a shod or broken into si^all pieces, 
cither by broad flat hammers used by 
band, or some crushing apparatus worked 
by steam or water. A great deal of it 
is then washed, and, by means of sieves, 
the lighter particles of the stone arc sepa- 
rated from the ore. After these processes, 
(besides others which the peculiar natur# 
of some ores may render necessary,) the 
ore is considered to be in a fit state for 
smelling; which, for many years, has been 
usually eflected at Swansea, from its ad- 
vantageous situation, and the cheapness 
of fuel — the mining captain, or super- 
inlcmlent, on shipping it for tlie purpose. 
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being: careful to take from the bulk, from 
time to time, during the shipment. siiiitU 
quantities by way of sample, which he 
afterwards miiies together and puts in two 
small bags, one of which he sends with the 
vessel to the consignee, and the other 
retains in his own possession as a gua- 
rantee against the cargo being ej^er 
changed or undervalued. 'I’he ore, on arriv- 
ing at Swansea, is usually exposed in a 
^ard with other ores ; and a ticket or label 
IS attached to it, shewing where it comes 
from. Sales' by auction of the various 
consignments, take place periodically, at 
one of which it shares its fate with others: 
and, on being put up, is declared the ])ro- 
perty of the highest bidder, Avho is invari- 
ably a smelter. * 

Jf ine Si rid. 

DOMESTIC AKCHITECTVIIE. 

OLD EI^ULISH MANSIONS.— Cnq^BY HALL. 

On the ultimo, we hai^ tha gratifi- 
cation of attending a lecture hy Mr. John 
Britton, FiS. A., on the principal character- 
istics of the old mausiuiis and baronial 
halls of England; which was rendered 
characteristically attractive hy the circimi- 
staiice of its being delivered in Wu//, 

Bishousgate ; a relic, as our readers are 
probably aware, of one of the finest of 
4hose edifices to which the lecturer’s re- 
marks were devoted. After some general 
obsen^atious on ancient domestic architec- 
ture, Mr. Britton proceeded to descrilie 
tliat striking and important feature of tlie 
old castle and baromal mansion, the great 
d|bing HALL, with its usual accomputii- 
furniture, and fittings-u]i : em- 
bracing the generally elaborate tinil^ei- 
roof ; the screen of car\^ed oak, sunnouuted 
by a gallery for minstrels, or H]iectah>rs, 
and connected with the kitchen, buttery, 
and buttery-hatch ; the dais ; the oriel- 
window ; the hearth on the floor, witli the 
<n|^n lantern, or louvre, in the roof above ; 
the tapestry with which the walls wtTe 
hnng, and various other curious aud iu- 
teresthig remembrancers of bygone cus- 
toms.^ 

The liberal and extensive hospitality of 
the bold barons of former days, with* the 
immense u^ber of their retainers, their 
power lind influence, received some singu- 
lar illustrations in the course of these re- 
marks: and the more practical illustra- 
tions afforded by the scene of tlie lecture, 
and by the numerous drawings and priiibt 
with which Mr. Britton had adorned its 
walls, added considerably to 'the interest 
* of the subject. Mr. B. gave some account 
of the old mansion called Phre^ of 

which the Hall is mtw the principal part 
left ; flind rdeircd his auditors for further 
information, to a small historical sketch 


by Mr. K. J. Carlos, From these sourcc^t 
we are enabled to remind our readers that 
Crosby Place was erected Sir John 
Crosby, Knt. and Aldennan, for his town 
residence, in the year 1470 ; and that be- 
tween the time oi' his death, and about a 
century and a half ago, it belonged to, or 
was occupied (at intervals) by, many cele- 
brated and illustrious characters. Amongst 
these were Jlichard, Duke of Glouces- 
ter, (afterwards King Richard HI.); Sir 
'J'homHs More; the Countess of Pem- 
broke, commcnioratcd in tlie epitaph of 
Ben Junsoii ; the Due de Sully, and other 
foreign Ambassadors ; as well os many 
wealthy citi/Ams aud noblemen. It was 
suhseciucntly converted into a diisaenter’.s 
meeting-house, and iijUiniatel|^’ into a 
packer’s warehouse FrotR this state of de- 
gradation it has been rescued within the last 
few years ; aud by means of a public sul)- * 
scriution. a gV^eat deal has been done to- 
wards restoring it to its original btmuty. 
The great hull, which was formerly broken 
up into different floors, and much muti- 
lated and dtsfig^Tcd by dust and cobwebs, 
now presents a symmetrical and uniform 
appearance. The whole of its heantifiil 
roof has been well restored, and the win- 
dows repaired and gluvx'd (partly witli 
coloured glass). The contrast hy Mr. 
Britton of its condition twenty years ago 
with its nppimriuice at present, was highly 
creditable to the taste and judgment of 
those under w’hose directions the altera- 
tions have been made. 

The draAviiigs exhibited, comprised views 
of the great hulls at W’cstiniuster ; Flainp- 
t«ni Court Palace ; Elthaui Palace, Kent ; 
Hedinghain Castle, Essex ; Penshursi 
J'lace, Kent; Great Chalfield Manor 
House, Wiltshire; the Middle l'eni]>le, 
Loudon ; Christ Church C’ollege, Oxford ; 
St. Mary's Hall, Co\ entry; and several 
others ; besides a series illustrative of the 
progress of dom^^stic architecture from the 
early Norman ]>eriod to the reign of James 
the First. I’he wdiola of the drawings 
were beautifully executed^ and, by con- 
sent of Mr. Britton, were allowed to re- 
main u]M)n the walls for several days, 

Tlie audience, which was exceedingly 
iiumerbus, appeared to lake iiincli interest 
in the subject, and expressed their ap]>ro- 
bution rejieatedly. T. .1, 

•PAROCHIAL rEAAMBlJLATlONS AT YORK, 

In the good, clean, and crooked old city 
of York, the Edoraettm of the Romans, 
there is a ycArly tfostom, (os in most other 
cities,) for the authorities of the dillerent 
jmrishes into whicte they are divided, to . 
walk the l^uitids, to prevent, if jiossihle, 
any dispute about the extent of parish. 
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whic*i ultimately^ if neglected, might lead 
th^ officers into the trammols of a law-suit ; 
whereas, by givinf^ themselves once 
year the trouble, and the boys the fun, of 
rambling round the parish, the chances 
are avoided of any such litigation. Dif- 
ferent cities and different jiarishcs have 
different modes of proceeding in this mat- 
ter : in liondon, the authorities are gene- 
rally content to walk, headed by a fat, 
bprly, laced, cocked-hatted beadle, bearing 
a mace of most portentous dimensions, 
with all imaginable dignity, and followed 
by about a dozen boys, all decked out 
recruit-fashifin, with a bunch of gay rib- 
bons on their ca^>s, and cariying long 
peeled willows, which they dignify with the 
court-like name of Wands.” These ur- 
chins are marched through the crowded 
lanes and streets for two special wurposes ; 
one of which is, to thrash the wail or posts 
on wliich the initials of the paris]^ are 
daubed in largo letters, or carved in the 
stone, bearing the date of its last flogging ; 
which, however, l;eing pretty often due, is 
very frecpiently neglected. The other pur- 
jiose is, that these ushers of the white 
rod,” may know where the land-murks of 
*• our parish” really stand, that in case of 
law or tribulation, they may be produced 
as veritable witnesses. 

I never see this annual journey of boys 
and beadles, without culliug to iiiiud how 
many hapjiy and careless days 1 have 
passed in crooked old V'ork. Holy Thurs- 
day there, is, indeed, a holiday amongst 
the hoys, when those of each parish ]>ro- 
vide themselves with one or two r<»ds, 
made of long green rush-leaves ; and mas- 
tering at the church -door of their resi>ec- 
tive parishes, they sally out on a row- 
iiig and fighting excursion into some 
neighbouring parish, for the purpose of 
thrashing tlie young heroes that it may 
contain. Their rods are generally harm- 
less, hut sometimes a cpiarrelsoinc fellow 
will use ji stick instead of his rod. Many 
desperate conflicts take jilace on that 
day; and scarcely a street of imijortaiice, 
or churchyard, but that is strewed, not 
with the wrecks of armies, but with the 
wrecks of rods. After these cpntestH, 
which are generally over pretty early in 
the day, the parties make their way back 
to the church, where they set up a deafen- 
ing dill and uproar, with s((uoakH and 
whistles which Uiey manufacture from the 
rush-leaves. In a short time, some of the 
officials, with* the parish clerk, start ouUte 
trudge the bounds, escorted by this rabble- 
rout of boys, who, tlie moment he begins 
to write with chalk <he initials of the 
parish on the posts and walls, set on him 
with their rods, and tt*)gging him 

till he leaves ofl’; and this is repeated at 
every jiost ; sometimes a wag of a clerk 


giving an half-witted urchin an nmnerci- 
nil wring of the nose, or a pull of the ear, 
by way of memento. The poor clerk hav- 
ing been thus thrashed through the parisli, 
the parties march back to the cluircli, 
when it is customary to give each stmie 
bread and ale, by way of refreshment, 
after such a hard day’s flogging and fight- 
ing. As to the clerk and officials, why, 
tliey have a “ bite or a sup snug among 
themselves.” Dalby Lockwood. 

[For the gratification of our Correspond- 
ent, as well as the general reader, we 
transcribe Fosliroke’s Notes upon tlie origin 
of this eccentric custom, one of the few ob- 
servances of our forefathers which have 
been saved W their active results from 
desuetude; for, in this instance, the 
“ thrashing may have the same effect on 
the clerk ns flogging upon th(^ boys at 
school— to imjiress the circmnstance upon 
their minds by making them s/riar/,] 

Parochial Perambulations on Holy 
Thursday, (says Fosbroke,) %*cre derived 
from the Terminalia of the Romans. 
'The Imundaries, commonly tV>se which 
marked the limits of jurisdiction ap})cr- 
taiuing to the founder of the church, were 
disiluguished by trei^s, called Gospel-trees, 
because the clergyman, (the representative 
of the Prupheta of Du Caitgc, tlie old name 
of the reader on this occasion,) read the 
gospel of the day on or near them. Th« 
processionists carried a cross, or crosses, 
and stav-es. Boys were taken in order to 
lx? flogged at the boundaries, for the pur- 
pose of infixing them in their memories. 
Among us a figure of Christ was hauled 
up by ropes to the church, to represent 
the ascension ; {tlone'H Mysteries, 2d I ;) 
hut there are other accounts. After din- 
ner, in some countries at least, the people 
went to church, where a wo<Klen image 
the devil was placed upon the altar. This 
was drawn up above the roof, let down by 
a violent fall, and then beaten and broken 
to pieces by the boys. W afers and caj^es 
wraj)|»ed in }>apeT were next showered 
down, and water poured from the beams by 
way of jest, to wet the scramblers, {HramCs 
Pop. AtiHu., i. 22(> — 2, *12.) The use of wil- 
low-wands, with the bark peeled off, does 
not appear to lie peculiar to these peram- 
bulations ; for, according to Stukcley, 
these wands were tied round wvt!i cow- 
slips, to imitate the thyrsus of the Bac- 
chanals, and were carried in procession 
with the May-xiole. 


TRAVELLING SKETCHES IN EGYPT AMP SINAI. 

[The publisher of this little work has, 
iiideiMi, done the s^ate of cheap literature 
service by translating and condensing a 
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bulky French work, en dem' ttnnes^ into a 
pocket volume of some three hundred 
pages of readable type, illustrated with 
pleasing wood-cuts, and sold at a price 
which almost defies competition. The cost 
of a clever translation, such as that before 
us, we take to be about half that of an 
original work, ctvteris paribus; so that 
these ‘‘Travelling Sketches’^ are an ex- 
ample of cheapness rivalling that of Dr. 
darkens eleven 8vo. volumes of Travels 
reprinted for half-a-ciown, which wf* no- 
tice from the press of the Messrs. Cham- 
bers, of Edinburgh. In the latter case, it 
should be remembered, the expiry of the 
copyright was an advantage which in the 
case of the “ Sketches” was not available. 
I’he result, we trust, will be, a very exten- 
sive sale, to remunerate such liberal enter- 
prise • ; for, according to the menage of a 
15pw j>iiblishers, the work of Dumas would 
have been published for some thirty or forty 
shillings, and its sale, therefore, confined to 
the opulent Vlasses ; whereas, under the 
cheap regime the abridgment will be ac- 
cessible to s\\ classes, to whom its interest- 
ing character must recommend it ; includ- 
ing, ns it does, “a visit to Mount lloreb 
and oUmr Localities of the Exodus. ’ ’ There 
is another advantage in this abridgment : 
for, mixed with abundant excellence*, the 
translator found much that was merely 
^Iculated to gratify French vanity, and 
something that was objectionable to Eng- 
lish taste. He has, therefore, omitted the 
liistorical dis^piisitions respecting liuona- 
parte’s expedition to Egyjjt, Uie assassina- 
tion of Klebcr, and the cnisade of St. 
Louis, which were coiitrilaited by M. Dau- 
zats, and served to swell the work unne- 
cessarily. These omissions are in good 
taste ; for the incidents <jf modern conquest 
are but false lights in comparison with the 
undying interest of “ the localities which 
were chosen for the visible inauifestatious 
of Jehovah’s Omnipotence,” such as are 
Si^jai and Horeb. I’he reader will find 
that the description of these sublime moun- 
tains is an instructive commentary on the 
narrative of the inspired legislator of the 
chosen j>eople. Indeed, evc*ry new visit to 
the East, ml tlie fresh discoveries of its 
thonuments, tend more and more to illus- 
trate the incidents, and to coufinn the 
veracitj' of the Old Testament. 

The work is divided into sections or 
^‘Sketches” — as Alexandria, the Baths, 
Dainanhour, Voyage up tlie Nile, Cairo, 

* A few years since, the same publisher issued a 
smfUl volume ciititlcil T/o tte h'veUs m Palestine, at 
3a. Gd., wixich contained as much information as 
many a twelve or eighteen ' shilling volume of 
'J'rivcls: yet, the merits of this, unpretending ac- 
coujU of the most interesting country upon the face 
of file globe, were scarcely recognised until the 
work hod reached its third edition. 


the P^amids, the Red Sea, Mount Horeb, 
&c. Dnmaa reached Alexandria on April 
22, 1836, in a brig which also conveyed 
Messrs. Taylor and Mayer, his companions 
in travel. His opening sketch is graphic 
and spirited.] 

Mexiiadria is a sandy fiat, an immense 
golden ribbon extended along the water’s 
edge ; at its extreme left, like the horn of 
a crescent, a point juts out, which you 
may cal], either Canopas or Aboukir, ac- 
cording as your thoughts turn on the de- 
feat of Marc Antony or tlie victory of 
Murat. Near the town stand Pompey’s 
pillar and Cleopatra’s needle, the only 
relics of the Macedonian city. Between 
these two monuments, near a grove of 
palm trees, is the palace of the viccrojr, a 
wretched white edifice built by Italian 
architects. Finally, nt the other side of 
the jiort is an immen.se square tower 
erected by the Arabs, at the foot of which 
Napoleon and his army disembarked. 
With re.spect to Alexandria, this ancient 
(pieen of Lower Egypt, ashamed, no doubt, 
of its slavery, conceals itself behind the 
waves of the desert, in the midst of which 
it rises like an island of stone in an ocean 
of sand. All this jirospect arose succes- 
sively Irom the sea, as it were by magic, 
in proportion as we neared the shore; 
nevertheless wc had not exchanged one 
word, so full were our minds of thought 
and our hearts of joy. One should be an 
artist — should have long dreamed of such 
a voyage — .should have touched, as we had 
done, at Palermo and Malta, the two 
stages of the Ea.st, — then at the close of a 
lovely day, with a culm sea, amid the 
joyous cries of the sailors, should have 
seen iqipear in a horizon illumined as it 
were with the flame of a conflagration, 
nuked and scorched, this ancient land of 
Egypt, the mysterious ancestor of the in- 
tellectual world, to which it has bequeathed 
as an enigma, tlie tindiscoveralde secret of 
its civilizution. One must have seen all 
this, 1 say, with eye.s wearied by Paris, to 
comprehend what wo felt at tlie aspect of 
this coast, which resembles no other shore 
on the earth. 

First Sight of the Pyramids ; The Kram- 
sin . — Wc advanced slowly up the Nile; 
shallows hud succeeded the inconvenience 
of contrary winds, and though we only 
drew three feet water, we often touched 
the sand. W e were thus four or five hours 
advancing two or three leagues, and even 
this progress was not made without great 
labour. Towards evening we saw three 
syimnetrical mountains slowly rising above 
a blushing horizou, and indenting their 
forms on ilie sky. They were the Pyra,- 
inids ! The Pyramvlsv which gained greater 
height every moment, whilst on our left 
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were developed tlie 6rst peaks of the 
l^ibyan chain, which enclose the Nile in a 
frame of granite. We remained motion- 
less ; we could not take our eyes off these 
gigantic constructions, with which were 
associated such glorious ancient and mo- 
dern recollections. I’here, too, the modem 
Cambyses had fought his battle, and on 
the field we might find the bones of our 
fathers, just as Herodotus discovered the 
bodies the Persians and Kgyjitians. As 
the sun descended, his reflection rose up 
the sides of the Pyramids, whose base was 
enveloped in shadow; soon the summit 
alone sparkled like a wedge of fire ; then 
the last ray seemed to float over the 
extremite of the pointed summit, like the 
flame of a distant l>eacon. Finally, this 
flame detached itself as if ascending to 
I kindle the stars, which immediately after 
began to shine forth with great brilliancy. 

Our enthusiasm almost amounted to 
madness; we clapjied our hands, and 
shouted applause to this magnificent spec- 
tacle. We called the captain to rerpiest 
that he would not advance during the 
night, in order that we should not the next 
day lose anything of the gorgeous land- 
scape that was about to be unfolded before 
us. Hy a lucky coincidence lie w'as coming 
to tell us that the ditlicnlty of the naviga- 
tion com])cUcd him to come to anchor. 
We remained u long time on the deck, still 
l<K>kiiig towards the jiyraiiiids, although 
the darkness did not admit of onr distin- 
giiishing them ; we then retired to our 
tent, to speak of them, when we could see 
them no longer. 

I'lio next morning T was the first to 
awake, and was astonished, though it was 
broad day, to find everybody still asleep. 

I felt a sickly sensation siinibir to iiiglit- 
mare ; 1 roused my companiuiis ; tlie same 
disease had attacked us all. Wo went out 
of our tent ; the air was heavy and suffo- 
cating ; the sun rose dusky red, and was 
half hid behind a curtain of burning sand 
raised by the winds of the desert. VVe felt 
oj»pressed, as if we were going doirn into 
too dense an atinospliere. Comjnehend- 
ing nothing of this ]ihenoineuoti, we looked 
round ; our sailors and captain were sit- 
ting motionless on the deck, enveloped in 
their mantles, whose folds draw’ii over 
their mouths gave them the appearance of 
iljos(» supernatural figures (lesigiied by 
Flaxnian. 'Jheir eyes alone wandered 
over the horizon, which tliey seemed 
anxiously to interrogate. Our coming’ on 
deck did not in the least divert them from 
their pre-occupation ; ,we spoke to them, 
but they remained mute ; tiiially, I asked 
the captain himself the cause of this gloom, 
he extended his hn.n^ tf)waTds the horizon, 
and, without uncovering his mouth, said 
“•tlie KraiUKUi.” 


Scarcely was the word pronounced, when, 
in fact, we recognised all the signs of this 
disastrous wind, so greatly dreaded by the 
Arabs. The palm trees, moved by capri- 
cious breezes, were swayed backward and 
fohvard ; the dust raised by the wind 
smote our faces, and every grain burned 
on the skin like a spark from a furnace. 
The birds, disturbed, quitted the elevated 
re^ons, and swept the earth as if to in- 
quire the cause of the evil that tormented 
them; clouds of hAwks with their long 
narrow wings circled round us, uttering 
sharp shrill notes; then suddenly they 
perched on a group of mimosas, from 
whence they again shot up to the sky, 
ra]>id and perpendicular as arrows, for 
IhejTfelt the trees themselves shuddering, 
as if inanimate objects had shared the ter- 
rors of living beings. None of the signs, 
w’e observed, escaped the notice of our 
Arabs; but in their impassive and fixed 
eyes, or their impenetrable physiognomy, 
it was impossible to discover whether the 
synqitoms were propitious or menacing. 

As, with the exc€q>tion of its oppressive- 
ness, the Kramsin did not appear to bring 
very terrible evils, we went ashore with 
oiir fowling-pieces, and went in search of 
the river-birds, \Ve strolled along the 
hanks like true sjiortsmen of the plains of 
St. Denis, only that we had a greater 
abimdancc of game. We killed sonfb 
herons, and a quantity of larks iin<l 
pigeons. 

JNot a word need l>c added in recom- 
raeiidatioii of these J’ra veiling Sketches,” 
for their life-like incidents, and charac- 
teristics. ill a country of exhaustless inter- 
est alike to every class of travellers and 
readers.] 


THF COURT or kim; jamrs the first, 

BV BISHOP (iOOUMAV. 

[Vontmufid from jiat/c 156 .^ 

fllEHE are striking portraits of^the 
hatchers of 

Thf! Gunpowder Plot,} 

Now I must describe the poisons of 
some of those traitors. Percy was a kins- 
man to the Earl of Northumberland: the 
earl, being captain of the Pensioners, did 
make him one of the King’s Pensioners. 
It is certiun that he was a very loose liver 
— that be had two wives, one in the south 
and another in the north. An honourable 
good lady said, she knew them both ; his 
wife in the south was so mean and poor 
that she was fkin to teach a school and bring 
up gentle women ; tliere are yet some Unrig 
that were her scholars. He living then 
with tlie Earl of Northumberland, the 
house was not thought to be very religious. 

1 romeinlwr tber*^ was a report that one 
Hcrirke did use to resort to the house., and 
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that he was wont llicre to road lectures of 
atheism ; «o I conceive that Percy was 
not very religious. Tlicn, for Catesby, it 
is very well known that he was a very 
cunning subtle man, exceedingly eiitaiiglc*d 
in debts, and scarce able to subsist. I'his 
man took a house in Lambeth, and to this 
house all the bairels of powder werc.fo be 
brought, that so by night they might be 
conveyed to Mr. Percy’s ’house, who had 
taken a house from the keeper of the par- 
liament, with an inteht to undennine the 
parliament house ; but coming to a wall, 
and finding it very hard and difficult, and 
the gentlemen not accustomed to labour, 
or to be pioneers, they fell to an easier 
course, to hire the coal-house under the 
parliament, and there to put in so Anch 
charcoal as would hide and cover the bar- 
rels of powder; and yet they were so 
negligent as they did not throw in that 
earth which they digged out of the mine, 
hut left it open that it might be seen ; — 
and 1 myself did see it. 

To these I will annex Tresham, a man 
of good ei^te, and a strict catholic ; and 
he it was that wrote the letter to my 
Lord Mounteagle, who Uvt‘d then at Heth- 
nall Green, near Aldgate ; and this man 
was thought to be somewhat weak in 
judgment, and it is not unlike he might 
nelp out other mem’s poverty, and bear a 
J^eat part of the charge. 

There was tlmre Christopher Winter, 
a man, as 1 take it, of u good estate; 
there was I'homus Winter, a very able un- 
derstanding man. There was there Mr. 
Rookwood, a man of a comjjetciit estate, 
but somewhat indebted, very ingenious, 
tmdaman exceedingly w'clJ beloved. And 
to conclude all, there was Henry Garnet, 
the provincial jesuit, a very learned man, 
and a very judicious, nice, nndertanding 
man. 

Now it is conceived that when as once* 
they had entered into traitorous consider- 
atiiAis, and were guilty of treason, that 
Percy, who hired this liinise udjoiniiig the 
parliainent, did put them upon this parti- 
cular jfiot ; and this is most certain ; 1 
will name my author, w'ho is beyond all 
eyeption, Sir Francis Moore, who had 
l>een an ancient acquaintance to this 
Mr. Peripy, for he had fornu'rly solicited 
the Earl of NorthumberlaiuVs suits, and 
had married his wdfe out of that house. 
Doing the Lord Keej>er Egerton’s favour- 
ite, and having some occasion of business 
with him at twelve of the clock at night, 
and going then homeward from York 
House to the Middle Temple at two, 
several times he met Mr. Percy coming 
out of that great statesman’s houst*, and 
wondered what hi« Imsiuesa should lie 
there. Bat now the tiifte came of acting 


this treason ; and the plot was, that Faux 
alone should be left in Westminster to act 
the deed, while all the rest should be in the 
country, and there, under colour of a groat 
hunting, they should seizt* upim the person 
of the Lady Elizabeth, the king’s eldest 
daughter. Now before, Tresham in his 
letter to my I-.ord Mounteagle did wish 
him to absent himself the first day of the 
parliament, for that (iod and man had 
resolved fo take sudden vengeance, or to 
that eficct. 

I’his letter my Lord Mounteagle did 
instantly impart to the Secretary ; the 
Secretary did instantly acquaint the King 
and some of the coniicil therewith ; the 
King must have the honour to interpret it, 
that it was by gunpowder : and tb(* very 
night before the parliament liegan it was 
to be discovered, to make the matter the 
more odious and the deliverance more 
miral^uloiis. No less ilia u the lord cham- 
berlain must search for it and discover it, 
and Faux with his dark lantern must be 
apprehended. This being discovered, while 
the rest of the traitors were in W anvick- 
shire and Worcestershire, they had seized 
upon some horses for war in Sir Fulke 
Greville's stable in M'tirwick Castle; but 
us s<KUi i\s they heard that tin* treason was 
discovered and prevented in the parlimnent 
house, they desisted in their design, and 
all of them betook themselves to one 
house, where immediately they were bes<*t ; 
and whib* they were drying their gun- 
powder at the fire, a siairk t«>ok some of 
it, whereby some of tne company were 
blasted, which they did ascribe to the just 
judgment of God, that seeing they would 
have blown up others, they ]>y God's mercy 
escuned, and they tliemselves were pun- 
ished in the same kind. 

I An amusing extract follows, from a 
Letter written (1609- 10) by Lady Comjitoii 
to William Lord Coinplon, lier husband, 
who liad just come into posvscssion of a 
large fortune.*] 

* EliKalK'tli, daiifrbtcT mul Iteircs» of Sir 
S|KMicer, vr ho was Lord Mayor ot lioudon, in 
died ill March, worth C3U0,0<0; Koinc said 

which vast accession of property threw 
Lord CoiKptori at tirst into a state of distraction. — 
Winwood, lii. i;td ; where the follownifr remarks 
occur in a letter from ileanlieii to Tniinhnll, riated 
March, 1C09 : — “ On Tuesday, tlie funerals of Sir 
John Hponcer ucre made, where some tliousaiidK 
did as.siat in moiiming cloaks or ^owns, ainont^si 
which there were 320 poor men. who had <‘vcry one 
a basket {jiven them, stored with the piirlicular pro- 
visLpns set down in this note iiudosed ; f hut to 
expound to you the mystical meaniiifr of such an 
antic furniture, I am not so skilful an (Kdipus, except 
it doth design the Horn of Abundance, whicli my 
- • 

t A black gown, four pounds of beef, two loaves 
of breofl, a little bottle of wine, a candlestick, a 
pound of candles, two f^iu0er.s, tuo spoons, a blaik 
pudding, a pair of gloves, a dozen of points, two 
ii*d herrings, six spraUs, and two eggs. 
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My sweet Life, 

Now 1 have declared to yon my mind 
for the sicttUng of yoxir 8tate, I opposed 
that that were liest for me to bethink or 
couHider with myself what allowance were 
iiieetest for me. For considering what 
care 1 ever had of yonr estate, and how 
respectfully 1 dealt with those, which both 
by the laws of Ood, of nature, and cml 
isdity, wit, religion, government, and 
Iionesiy, you, my dear, are bound to, I 
pray and beseech you to grant to me, your 
most kind and loving wife, the sum of - 
.-4*1, GOO per annum, quarterly to he paid. 

Also 1 would, besides that allowance for 
my apparel, have dt*600, added yearly 
(([uarterly to he paid) for the perfonnance 
ol’ charitable w’orks, and these things I 
would not, neither will be accountable for. 

» Also 1 will have three horses for my own 
saddle, that none shall dare to lend or 
borrow; none lend but 1, none hoifow 
hut you. 

Also I would have two gentlewomen, 
lost one should he sick or have some other 
lott. Also believe that it is an undecent 
thing for a gentlewoman to stand inumpiug 
alone, when (lod hath blessed their lord 
and lady with a great estate. 

Also when I ride a-hunting, or a-hawk- 
iiig, or travel from one house to another, 

I will have them attending. So for either 
of those said women, 1 must and will have 
for either of them a horse. 

Also I wnll have six or eight gentlemen ; 
and I will have iiiy two coaches, one lined 
witli velvet, to myself, with four v^ery fair 
horses ; and a coa.chfor my women, lined 
with sweet cloth, one laced with gold, the 
other witli scarlet, and lined with watched 
lace and silver, with four good horses. 

Also I will have two coachmen, one for 
Illy own coach, the other for my women. 

Also at any time when I trav«‘l, 1 w’ill he 
allowed not only cari’oches and spare 
horsv^s for me and my women, hnt I will 
have such carriages as shall he fitting for 

Loril Compton hath found in that succession. But 
that poor lord is not like, if (rod doth not help him, 
to carry it away for nothing, or to grow very rich 
tliereby, being in great danger to lose his wits for the 
same ; whereof being at the first news, either rough 
the vehement apprehension of joy for such a plen- 
tiful succession, or of carefulness how to take it up 
and dispose it, somewhat distracted, and afterwards 
reasonal>ly well restored, he is now of late fallen 
again (but more deeply) into the same frenzy, so that 
there seemoth to be little hope of his recovery. And 
what shall these thousands and millions avail him If 
he come to lose, if not his soul, ut least his wits aneb 
reason. It is a fair and ample subject for a divine 
to disrourse of riclies, and a notable example to the 
world not to woo or trust so much in them. It is 
given out abroad that he hatliP suppressed a will of 
the deceased’s, wliereby he did bequeath some 
£20,000 to his poor kindiecL and as much in pion 
nstis ; for the which the people do exclaim that this 
aftlictioii is justly inflicted upon him by ttie hand of 
God.” 


all, orderly, not posturing my things with 
my women’s, not theirs with chainl>er- 
maids, nor theirs with wash-niuids. 

Also for laundresses, when I travel, 1 
will have them sent away before with the 
carriages to see all safe; and the chamher- 
muids I will ha,ve go before with the 
grooms, that the chambers may be ready 
.sweet, and clean. 

Also, for that it is undecent to crowd np 
myself with my gcstleman-ushcr in my 
coach, I will have him to have a convenient 
horse, to attend me either in city or coun- 
try. And I mu.st have two footmen. And 
my desire is, that you defray all the 
charges for me. 

And for myself, besides my yearly 
allowance, 1 would have twenty gowns of 
apparel, six of them excellent good ones, 
ei^^it of them for the country, and six 
other of them very excellent good ones. 

Also I would hav'C to put in my purse, 
jt‘2,000 and .4J20() ; and so yoif to pay my 
debts. 

Also T would have .£6,000 buy me 
jewels, and ^*4,000 to buy me a pearl 
chain. 

Now, seeing I have been, and am so 
reasonable unto you, I pray you to find my 
children apparel and meir schooling, and 
all my servants, men and women, their 
wages. 

Also I will have all my houses furnished, 
and all my lodging chambers to be suited 
with all such mrniture as is fit ; as beds, 
stools, chairs, suitable cushion.s, carpets, 
silver wanning pans, cupboards of plate, fair 
hangings, and such like. So for my draw- 
ing chamber in all houses, I will have 
Ihem delicately furnished, both with hang- 
ings, couch, canopy, glass, carpet, chair, 
ciLshions, and all things thereunto belong- 
ing. 

Also my desire is, that you W’ould pay 
your debts, build Ashby House, and pur- 
chase lauds ; and lend no money, as j<m 
love God, to the Lord Chaml>erlain,* which 
would have all, perhaps your life, from 
you. Reineml)er Ins son, my Lord W alfien,^ 
what eiitertninment he gave me when you 
w'cre at the I'ilt-yard. If you were dead, 
he said he would be a husband, a father, a 
l)rt»ther, and said he would marry n|e. I 
protest I grieve to see the poor man have 
so little wit and honesty to use his friends 
so vilely. Also he fed me with untruths 
concerning the Charterhouse ; but that to 
the lea.'st he wished me much harm : you 
know him, God keep yon and me from 
him, and any such as he is. 

So now that I have declared to you what 

* Thomas Hovraid, Earl of SuflTulk, made Lord 
Treasurer in 1603. Of his extravagant habits, see 
these Memoirs, i. p. 290, • 

t Succeeded his father in the earldom, in 1626. 
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I would have, and what that is that I 
would not have, I pray, when you be on 
earl, to allow me i? 1,000 more than now 
desired, and double attendance. 

Your loving Wife, 

Eliza Compton. 


THE LIFE AND COBBESPONDENOE OF 
M. G. LEWIS. 

(Concluded from page 158J 

Both well's “ Bonny Jane ” is a fine 
Scottish ballad, and an exquisite imitation 
of those metrical romances which used to 
be sung in the balls of the nobles of the 
north. Here Lewis has introduced his 
three pet characters— a deinoti, a damsel, 
and a monk. The latter is made to^ask, 
*'lf At thy castlc-gate, daughter, 

At night thy love so true 
Should with a courser wait, daughter, 

What, daughter, wouldst thou do?" 

To which “ Bonny Jane” replies, 

** With noiseless steps the stairs I'd press, 
(Joclbsc the gate, and mount with glee ; 
And ever, as 1 sped, would bless 
Tlie Abbot of Blantyre Priorie." 

The liSonk takes a fancy to the lady 
himself, nnd,personating the lover, a])pears 
at the appointed hour, and hears her away 
on his “ berrie-brown steede.” But after 
riding some time, the maiden discov-era not 
only who her companion is, but also what 
ahis intentions are ; and, we are told, 

** The damsel shriek'd, and would have ded, 
When, lo ! his poniard press’d lier throat ; 

‘ One cry, and His your last !* he said, 

And bore her fainting to the l>oat. 

The moon shone bright, the winds were chain'd. 
The boatman swifily plied the oar ; 

But e’er the river midst was gain’d, 

The tempest' liend was heard to roar. 

Rain fell in sheets, high s well’d the Clyde, 

Blue flamed the lightning’s l^asting brand : 

’ Oh, lighten the l>oat V the boatman cried, 

' Or hope no more to rcacli the strand 1 
‘ E’en now we stand on danger’s brink— 

* E’en now the l>oat half filled I see ; 

* Oh, Hgliten it soon, or else we sink, — 

* Oh, lighten it of your gay ladye 1’ 

With shrieks the maid his counsel hears. 

But vain are now her prayers and cries, 

‘ Who cared not for her father’s tears, 

^Who cared notfo«* her father's sighs.* 

Fear conquer’d love. In wild despair. 

The abbot viewed the watery grave, 

Then seized his victim’s golden hair, 

And plunged her in the foaming wave. 

She screams ! she sinks 1 ‘ Row, )x)atmen ! row ! 
The bark Is light,’ the abbot cric(t ; 

* Row, boatmen! row to Ihrni.’ When, lo ! 
Gigantic grew the boatman's size. 

With burning steel his temples bound 
Throbb’d quick and high with fiery pongs ; 

He roll'd his bloodshot eyeballs round, 

And furious gnash’d his iron fangs. 

His hands two gore-fed scorpions grasp'd. 

His eye fell joy and spite express’d ; 

^ Thy cup is fpU V he liotd, and clasp'd 
The gbbot to hlis burning breast 1 
WKh IlidooHs yell down sinks the boat, 

* straight warring winds subside ; 

silver clobds thfitngh ether float, 

And getitly murmuring flows the Clyde ” 


[We believe Lewi^ died ibrougb taking 
antidotes to sea-sickness, on a voyage from 
Jamaica, whither he had been to visit his 
estates. Here are the details of his sin- 
gular sepulture, related by a lady com- 
pagnon de voyage.] 

“ lYitli all the decencies that can be ob- 
served on such an occasion, the corpse of 
our lamented and regretted fcllow-pas.sen- 
ger, having been placed in a proper coffin,^ 
at that impressive sentence in the form of 
bnrial at sea, ‘ ive commit our hrothcr to the 
deepj was gently lowered into its ocean - 
tomb. Never shall I forget the sound »»f 
the splashing waters, as, for an instant, 
the ingulfing wave closed over his remains ! 
‘Oh! that sound did knock 
Against my very heart.' 

“ The coffin, encased in its shroud-like 
hammock, rose tigain almost immedi- 
ately ; — the end of the hammock hav'ing 
become imfastened, and the weights which 
had been enclosed escaping, the wind get- 
ting under the canvas acted as a sail, and 
tlie body was slowly borne down the cur- 
rent away from us, in the direction of 
Jamaica. 

“ I remained on deck straining my eyes 
to watch, as it floated on its course, the 
last narrow home of him who hud, indeed, 
been my friend ; till, nearly blinded by my 
tears, and the distance that w-as gradually 
placed between the vessel and the object 
of my gaze, it became like a sj>eck upon 
the waters, and — I saw it no more !” 

{IVe conclude with a racy table anec- 
dote.] 

A SCENE AT CAULTON HOUSE. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAS. 

Hir Royal Highness George Prxnceop Wales. 
R. B. Sheridan, Es«. — (A n orator — a great stales - 
man, and — fomebodg — tn his U'ag.) 

Mr. Samuel Appleky. — (A lso an oreumHaf orator, 
and — somebody — in his way.) 


Scene — A Dininj-room at Carlton House. 


The Prince and Mr. Sheri i>a^ present. 

(The latter is suddenly informed that 
his immediate presence is required at the 
theatre.) 

S/ieridan . — Your royal highness wdll ]>ar- 
don ipe. I'm sure — tumult in the theatn*. 
I find. 

Prince . — By all means, do as you think 
proper. Will you like to see the messen- 
ger f 


Sheridan. — Oh, no — ‘tis only little Apjde- 
by, and — 

^ Prince . — Ha ! Appleby ? I’ve heard of 
him — we’ll have him in, eh ? 

Shtridan. — Oh ! he’ll not amuse yonr 
royal highness, Fm sure. 

Prince. — I’m of a different opinion ; so, 
desire Mr. AppWbf to walk in.— [Appleby 
introduced.]— Well, Mr. Appleby, how do 
you do, sir ?— [With dignified affability.) 
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Applehy * — Tbank yon, Misser Prince— 
1)eggwg yonr pardon — ^royal highness— 
but there’s a grand row at the the-a-tre— 
Misser Sher’dan called for — Appleby 
wanted. 

Prince. — Vow, Mr. Appleby ? 

Appleby. — Yes, Misser Prince — liegging 
paraon — royal highness. Misser Sher’dan, 
my friend— I’m one of his Majesty’s ser- 
vants — so’s Misser Slier’dan — 1 can’t do 
witiiout him — he can’t do without me. It’s 
Appleby, Sher’dan — Sber’dan, Appleby. 

Prince. — Bravo ! what do you think of 
that, eh, Shen^ ? — tolerable close reason- 
ing. Here — ^gloss of wine for Mr. Apple- 
by ! Well, sir, and— what do you &ink 
now of affairs in general? — [Gracefully 
and condescendingly.] 

Appleby. — Think, Misser Prince ?— beg- 
ging your pardon— royal high ness. Think, 
sir? I’m a little man, but tbink a^reat 
deal for all that, royal highness. 

Prince. — W ell said, M r. Appleby ! Y our 
health, sir. Well now- and what do you 
think, eh ? what do you Uiink of— what 
do you think of me f 

Think you’re a good man, 
royal highness — very good man,— but— 
necev nmke half so good a king as your 
father / 

DESULTORY THOUOHTB AXD REFLECTIONS. 

BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINUTON. 

[This is an elegant manual of senti- 
mentalities after the manner ” of Roche- 
foucanld’s Jl/a4:7iw,v— a work abused or ad- 
mired as the spleen of the moment may 
dictate. Lady Blcssington’s volume is, 
however, more melange in style, and alt<i- 
gether less laconic than the witty French- 
man’s: and the thoughts are, as may l>e 
expected, somewhat rechauffe ; it being 
about a century and a half since La 
Bruyere said: “ We are come too late, by 
several thousand years, to say anything 
new UTion morality. The finest and most 
beautiful thoughts concerning manners, 
have been carried away licfore our times, 
and nothing is left for us, hut to glean 
after the ancients, and the most irgi^enioas 
of the modems.” Nevertheless, the ac- 
complished authoress of the little volume 
before us has sprinkled her pages with 
new readings and novel turns of thought, 
not lacking epigrammatic point, energy, 
and polish; and, attached as we are to 
this class of composition, (from a lengthy 
experience of assembling some six or 
seven thousand ” Laconics,'^) we do not 
hesitate to characterize*Lady Blessington’s 

Thoughts and Reflections ” as one of the 
best original works f>f its kind and time, 
and highly calculated to improve the mind 
and heart of readers of every grade; 


though we predict that comparatively few 
of these “ thoughts ” will strike the reader 
with that intensity which has been so 
generally admired in tlie very intellectual 
novels from the same pen. We subjoin a 
few selections^ “ like orient pearls, at ran- 
dom strung.” *1 

Some minds may be said to resemble 
musical instruments : they possess powers, 
and, if judiciously touched, give form sweet 
sounds. • 

The minds of the young resemble new 
wine ill a state of fermentation and effer- 
vescence ; but the minds of the mature re- 
semble old wine, which has lost its fiery 
particles, and retains only its strength and 
racmess. 

As storm following storm, and wave 
succeeding wave, give additional hardness 
to the shell that incloses the pearl, so do 
the storms and waves of life add force to 
the character of man. 

Philosophy was a boon •liestowed by 
Reason to crmsole mankind for the inevi- 
table misfortunes of life, but keing found 
insufficient for the task, she granted the 
blessing of Religion, a younger, a more 
gentle, and infallUdc consoler. 

'Wmth resembles a Claude Lorraine* 
glass, which imparts to all objects its own 
beautiful tints ; but age is like a magnify- 
ing lens, which leaves no defect unseen. • 

Confidences are more frequently reposed 
in persons through a want of discretion 
than from excess of friendship, and are 
otlener lietrayed through iiicontinency of 
speech than from motives of treachery. 

Women are prone to judge their lovers' hearts 

But hy their own, which little semblance hath 

With man’s rough nature. Hence they love 
them for 

The qualities they give them—not for those 

They have, which rarely merit to be loved. 

Love in France is a comedy ; in England 
a tragedy ; in Italy an opera scrla ; and 
in Germany a melodrame. 

A woman’s head is always infinented 
hy her heart ; but a man’s heart is gene- 
rally influenced hy his heofi. 

Life would lie as insupportable Without 
the prospect of death as it would be with- 
out sleep. 

Bm'cs . — People who talk of themselves, 
when you ore thinking only of yoiffaelf. 

The aristocracy are prone to ridicule the 
elevation of men of the middle class to 
high official situations, not reflecting that 
it is easier to transmute men of talents 

• As this work, ftom its elegant appearance, 
intrinsic merit, and accessible cost, will, probably, 
command an extensive sale, we take the liberty of 
recommending a careful revision previous to re- 
printing it. In our hasty reading, we find the 
same sentiments, in nearly the same words, at 
different pages. (J?. g. “Sacrifices,” p. 09, and 
“ Ostentation,” p. 85 : Faith,” p. 32, and “ Trials, 
p, 119; which are almost literally repetitions. )~E», 
L. W. 
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into gentlemen than it is to convert mere 
gentlemen into men of talents. 

Virtue, like a doiverlesM beauty, has 
more admirers than followers. 

Love cannot exist in the heart of woman 
unless modesty is its companion, nor in 
that of man unless honour ra its associate. 

Those can most easfly dispense with 
society who ore the most calculated to 
adorn it ; they only are dependant on it 
who possess no mevtal resources; for 
though they bring nothing to the general 
mart, like beggars, they are too poor to 
stay at home* 

Ibrecociouip wisdom is almost as much to 
be deprecated for youth as the premature 
raalames of age. Neither should amve 
before the proper season, as their presence 
indicates constitutional debility. 

Truth and physic, two unpalatable 
things, never well received, though admi- 
nistered with a good intention. 

Sceptics, hke dolphins, change when 
dying. 

Scandal cis the offspring of envy and 
malice— nursed by society, and ailtivateil 
by disappointment. 

Superstition is but the fear of belief: 
religion is the confidence. 

In society we learn to know others, but 
in solitude we acquire a knowledge of self. 

There are no persons capable of stoop- 
ing so low as tliosc who desire to rise in 
the world. 

Some flowers absorb the rays of the sun 
so strougly, that in the evening they yield 
slight jmosphoric flushes. May we not 
compare the minds of poets to these 
flowers, which, imbibing light, emit it 
again in a different form and hspect. 


• XTatittie^. 

SfiienUfic NwislHes , — At the concluding 
meeting for the season of the Royal Insti- 
tution, on the 7th inst.. Dr. Faraday lec- 
tured on the new pwnesg Engravings 
introduced by Kulmandell, V>y which great 
ecoAomy in time and expense is secured. 
Tlie process Is very simple ; the first im- 
pression being directed by spreading oil 
over the plafe, the interstices are filled 
with a watery solution of gum. The plate 
is then covered with varnish, and when 
immers^ in water, the gum being washed 
away, the parts that arc required are 
easily etched axpia fortis. At this meet- 
ing also was exhibited a Gun from Mr. 
Forsydi, the arrangement of which pre- 
vent^ its discharge whbn loaded until it 
was brought to the required position on 
the shoulder. Mr. Bncknall likewise cxlil- 
blted tlw whole procesi^f the twenty-one 
%ysMlaetthation of the Egg, and aportable 


machine, in which five birds were brought 
to life in the presence of the company.— 
Times, 

A New Steamers called “tlie Queen,” 
has just been built by Curling and Young 
for the East Indian Company : she is of 
800 tons burden, 200 feet in length, and 
29 ill breadth, exclusive of the paddle- 
boxes. ' 

Acquttinianreship.'^Tyxerci arc some men 
with whom, on the instant, we seem to get 
acquainted. An hour’s accidental associ- 
ation in a stage-coach, a steam-packet, or 
an hotel, does mure towards banishing re- 
serve and restraidt than many . months of 
daily communication with bein^ less con- 
genial. They seem to suit uii— we part 
from them with regret; and long after- 
wards, when their names are forgotten, 
we Remember a pleasant fellow and a 
happy hour. It is not then that friend- 
ships can be made ; but we may learn 
from this the advantage of unpretend- 
ing gof»d humour and frank benevolence. 
— late T. H, Uayly ; Bentley's Misc, 

In Armimia, a jiinch of the arm is a sort 
of masonic sign, to intimate that wine is 
to be had. 

“ Ignmxtnec Erasmus wrote in 

praise of folly. X do not mean to write 
in praise of Ignorance ; but 1 would dis- 
courage the prevalent mania for aiming at 
too much knowledge— tlie quaquaversal 
application of the human mind to every 
branch of intelligence, literature, arts, and 
science. Pope was wiser ; and found that 
a single pursuit only could 

** One genius fit, 

So vast is art, so narrow human wit.” 

But now, when the sphere is far more 
widely extended and comprehensive, ex- 
travagant ambition would fain embrace 
the whole ; and, ns too much light causes 
blindness quite as o}>aque a.s too tldck 
darkiies.s, the coasequonce is a very super- 
ficial acquaintance with the more distant 
surrounding world, and a very groping in- 
tercourse with even the most common and 
nearest objects. — From a clever philoso- 
phical <agary.” The Legaeies of intellect, 
by Mr. .lerdan ; Bentley's MisceUemy, 

GeniuSi^ after all, is but various modifi- 
cations of drunkenness — a little touched— 
strangeness— f^xcitement —tipsiness — stu - 
pidness— dreaminess— incoherency — wild- 
ness — fiiry— -Taviiig — incompTi'hen.sibility, 
and other modes and states of being.— 

md, 
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THB KILSPY TUNNEB. 
?HE progress of the Railway System, and 
effects upon the social frame-work of 
present and future ages, stHl ra«|.ks p%f 
lount in the public mind^ The inquiry 
Itogether too comprehensive for political ^ 
nomy, which, like tiie snhject sought to 
inquired into, is the offi{)rhig of our own 
es; and the complex question would 
lost apjieor to be arebuke of man’s nhort- 


. (WORKING SHAFT.) 

^ightedness, in his utter inability to esti- 
mate the workings of his own inventive' 
genius. If the reader ask whence arises 
this predominant curiosity among all 
classes of the commmiity, the answer is n.t 
hand. The philosopher, charming never 
so wisely, has foretold that railways will 
‘^annihilate time aun sjnice;” but the 
pniciical man, who better understnmls the 
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vitality of the naticm, and the sinews of its 
iiro?*I)erity, will tell yon that during the 
last thirteen years, nearly .50 millions of 
money have been raised in this country 
for the completion of these important 
works : the fact is startling ; for the realiza- 
tions of this vast cxpendltinre we ihust, 
however, ‘‘hide the time.” 

Figures, we know, are speaking, ex- 
pressive things; and it may not he so 
easy to convey to on? readers an idea of 
the vastness of some of the railway struc- 
tures, as of their actual cost. The pre- 
fixed enOTaving represents the largest 
work of its kind in this country, where 
individual enterprise effects more than it 
ever enters into the govemmenis of*bther 
nations to conceive. 

The London and Birmingham Railway 
is the longest line and greatest work yet 
completed ; its entire extent being 1 12^^ 
miles. Th^ line commences at Euston 
Square, and passes near Ilarrow, 11^ 
miles; Watford, 17f; Boxmoor, 24 
Berkham^stead, 28 ; Thing, 31| ; Leigh- 
ton, 41; WoLVERTON, 52 J; Roadc, 60; 
Blisworth, 63^ ; Weedon, 69 J; Crick, 75i ; 
Rugby, 83J; Brandon, 89J: Coventry, 
94; Hampton, 100^; to Birmingham, 
112J. I'hese are all stations, (from Chef- 
^ fins’s map of the line,) those in capitals 
being first-class stations. The line has 
eight tunnels : the Primrose Hill, 1,164^ 
yards; Kensal Green, 322)^ yards; Wat- 
ford, l,791i yards; Nortlichiurch, 345J 
yar^; Unmade, 272 yards; Stowe Hill, 
418 yards; Kilsby, 2,423 yards ; and Beedi- 
wood, about 600 yards. 

It would not be possible, within any rea- 
sonable limit, to give an adequate descrip- 
tion of themany laborious and magnificent 
works which have been executed in the 
course of this stupendous undertaking. 
By means of tunn^s, open cuttings, and 
embankments, the ineqnalities of the 
%)iintry have been so far overcome that, 
with the exception of the inclined plane 
betq^een Euston Grove and Camden Town, 
the least favourable inclination is equal 
only to I in 330, or 1 6 feet in a mile. Only 
algiut 13 miles of the road are perfectly 
level, the remainder forming a series of 
inclined planes. The station at Birming- 
ham is 250 feet above the London station. 
One of the most important bridges oii the 
line is the Wolverton vicuiuct, of brick, 
with stone comice knd coping, erected 
over the Ouse and Tow, near Stony Strat- 
ford: it consists of six semi-elliptical 
arches, each 60 feet span. The railway 
is elevated 50 feet abpye the ^ natural rise 
of the ground. LtijS^otives do not run 
between Camdenf’^T^own and Euston 
Square ; hut two sthtianary engines, with 
a rope, are employed to draw the train of 


carriages. This rope is upwards of 10,000 
feet in length, and about 7^ inches in cir- 
cumference ; those two stationary engines 
and the rope cost ^25,(M)0, and draw the 
trains at the rate of 20 miles an hour. 

The aggregate amount of excavation re- 
quired on this railway was about 15,000,000 
of cubic yards, being equal to an average 
of 120,000 cubic yards per mile. The 
stone blocks for tlie whole line may be 
estimated at 152,460 tons, and tlieir cost 
at .36*180,000. The total weight of iron 
used is 35,000 tons, which cost the Com- 
pany about ^6460, 000. The average rate 
of progress, since Ihe first commencement 
of the undertaking, has been about one 
mile a fortnight. A comparison of this 
railway with one of the largest works 
of the ancients, the great pyramid of 
Egypt, shews the pre-eminence of modern* 
industry. Thus, “the labour exwnded 
on the great pyramid was equivalent to 
lifting 15,733 million cubic feet of stone 
one foot high, and required 30,000 men, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, and 100,000 
according to Herodotus, 20 years to exe- 
cute it; whereas the labour expended in 
the construction of the Birmingnam Rail- 
way is equivalent to 25,000 million cubic 
feet of stone raised one foot, and has 
been executed by about 20,000 men in 4J 
years I ** • 

It has not be^en satisfactorily stated 
who first suggested this undertaking ; “ hut, 
in 1830, Sir .John Rennie surveyed a line, 
and Mr. Giles another. The former passed 
by Oxford, and the latter by Coventry. 
The two companies employing these en- 
gineers, then united; Mr. George Stephen- 
son and Son became the engineers, (at 
length, the latter solely,) and pre- 
ference was given to tlie Coventry line. 
The original estimate was two millions 
and a half ; but the line will cost from five 
to, (it is thought,) five and a half millions, 
before it is finally completed.t Up to tlie 
close of last year, the weekly receipts had 
averaged ^6 10, 900; the most busy day 
being Decemter 22, when the receipts 
amounted to .£1,800. The railway was 
opened throughout on September the 17th 
last; the first train completing the dis- 
tance (ll2j^ miles,) in four hours and four- 
teen minutes. 

It is now time to notice the subject of 
the engraving more in detail. The Kilsby 
Tunnel lies between the Crick and Rug- 
by stations, § about four miles from 
tne town of Daventry, in the county of 

* Lecount and Aoscoe’s History and Description. 

t Railway Magasine. 

t The actual cost throughout the work has been 
greatly at variant;^ vdth the original estimate : for 
example, the ataliSns, which were estimated at 
£70.000, cost £700,000. 

§ Kilsby Village is close to the Railway, but cannot 
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Northampton, 76 miles from the metropo- 
lis, and from the Dirmingham ter- 
minus. 'J'his tunnel has been constructed 
in defiance of immense physical diffi- 
culties, and is altogether the majeimum 
opus of the line, if not of railway con- 
struction in England. Its length is, as 
a^eady stated, 2,423 yards, or If mile 
and three yards ; its width is 25 feet, and 
its height 28 feet : it is ventilated by two 
large shafts, to be described hereafter ; tlie 
brickwork was at first intended to Iw 18 
inches in thickness, but it was found ne-. 
cessory to increase this, in most cases, to 
27 inches. The whole has been built 
either in Roman or metallic cement. 

I’he works were commenced in June, 
1835, by the contractors ; but such serious 
difficulties were met with at an early stage 
* of the proceedings, that they gave up the 
contract in 1836, and nearly the v^olc 
work has been executed by the Comnauy. 
Previous to the commencement of the 
labour, trial shafts were sunk in several 
parts of the line of the tunnel, where the 
ground was found to be generally lias 
shale, with a few beds of rock, in some 
places dry, but elsewhere containing a 
considerable quantity of water.* In sink- 
ing the working shau, it was found that a 
bed of sand and gravel, also holding a 
groat quantity of water, lay ovc'r part of 
the tunnel ; and tliis being a subtile quick- 
sand, it was impossible to sink through it 
in the ordinary way. By repeated borings, 
in various directions, near this part of the 
work, the sand was discovered to be very 
extensive, and to be in shape like a flat- 
bottomed basin, cro))ping out on one side 
of the hill. I'he trial shafts had unfor- 
tunately been sunk on each side ot tliLs 
basin, so that it had entirely escaped no- 
tice, until the sinking of the working shaft. 
Mr. Stephenson was led to suppose that 
the water might be pum])ed out, and that 
under the water thus drained, the tunnel 
might be formed with comparative facility ; 
and such proved to be the case. Engines 
for pumping were erected, and shafts sunk 
a little distance out of the line of the tun- 
nel. The pumping was continued pearly 
ninp months before the sand was suffici- 

be seen in consequence of the high sides of the cut- 
ting wliich succeeds the tunnel. The Oxford Canal 
passes through the parisli ; and the ancient Watling- 
street, (supposed to have been originally a British 
trackway, afterwards formed by the Romans into a 
military street,) marks its boundary. • 

* Organic remains at KUsby are very numerous. 
In some parts of the excavation there is hardly a 
cubic inch without shells and other remains present- 
ing themselves to the eye ; antf, as the earth taken 
out has been principally laid into spoil, there will be 
ample opportunities, some tune yet, for further ex- 
amuiation, which would welM^pay either the scien- 
tific inquirer, or the cabinet collector.— iecottW/ and 
Aospos’r History atid Dsseripiioni lb38. 


eiitly dry to admit of tiiniuding; and 
dating a considerable portiou of that time 
the water pumped out was '2lHH) gallons 
per iniiLutc. The qnickHaiid extended over 
about 4 .j 0 yards of the length of the tiiiiind, 
and its bottom dipped to about six IVet 
below the arch. 

Ill May, I83(i, one of the large venti- 
lating shafts was c uiiinenced, and within 
the year it was completed. This shaft is 
60 feet in diameter, tand 132 feet deep ; the 
walls are perpendicular, and three feet 
thick throughout, the bricks being laid in 
Roman cement. The second ventilating 
shaft is not so deep by 30 feet. TJiese 
immense shafts were built from the toj) 
dowmwards, by excavating for small por- 
tions of the wall at a time, from 6 to 12 
feet in length, and 10 leet deep. The 
shafts are master-jdeces of brickwork, and 
their magnitude can, only be c.stiinated 
by standing in the tunnel, and looking 
upward througli tbein. • 

The reader need scarcely be reminded 
that a .shaft, is, in appearance, \«ry like an 
ordinary well, from which excavations are 
mudi‘ in the required direction. [ See tlie 
engraving of Mining Shafts, at pages 153 
and 168.] The harmless effect of pas.sing 
through Railway Tunnels has been attested 
by several ciuineut medical men. On 
February 20, 1837, Drs. Paris and Watsouf 
and Messrs. Lawrence, Phillips, and Lucas 
made an experimental passage through 
the Primrose-hill Tunnel, on the railway 
we ore now dp.scribiug, when they rc- 
portisl the dangers incurred in passing 
through well-constructed tunnels to be no 
greater than those incurred in ordinary 
travelling upon an open railway, or upon 
a turnpike road. Messrs. Lecount and Ros - 
coe n»preseiit the above shafts as fully an- 
swering the purpose for which they were in- 
tended, leaving the tunnel entirely frf?efrom 
any offensive vapour immediately after the 
passing of each train. By subsequent 
riments, it has, however, been shewn that 
shafts in tunnels are, by no means, ne- 
cessary. In the above year, Mr.' West 
submitted to the Mechanical Section of tlie 
British Association, a paper on the Ven- 
tilation of Tunnels,” tending to shew, by 
a scries of experiments, the results of 
which were given, that the usual opinion 
with regard to the great difference in the 
temperature of tunnels, as compared with 
the external atmosphere, was unfounded, 
and that shafts had little, if any effect, in 
altering the temperature ; the air, accord- 
ing to Mr. West’s experiments, escaping 
up the shaft, so that a close tunnel might 
even be preferable. 

In November, 1836, a large quantity of 
water burst suddenly into the Kilsby Tun- 
nel, in a part where there were no pumps ; 
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it rose very rapidly, and in order to jffcvent 
the gromid bclufir loosenc?d by it at the ex- 
tremity of the oxcaratiou, a novel mt>de 
of bttildiiig tlie brickwork was resorted to. 
This was by forming a large raft, on which 
the men and their materials were floated 
into the tunnel, and, with considerlible 
danger, performed their task ^ wliich must 
have been of double difficulty, the labour 
being not only subterranean, but souu;* 
times subaqueous. * 

411 these difficulties, were, at length, 
conquered, and the tunnel flnished in 
October, lfl38; but, of course, the ex- 
penses were increased to a very heavy 
extent. The original contract for the tun- 
nel was ^99,0(H) ; but it has cost tnore 
than ^300, (KK), or upwards of ^’130 per 
yard. Under favourable circum-stances, 
the rapidity of execution was surprising, 
from 130 to 170 yards being complet'd 
within a mo^tb ; under extreme difficulties, 
the progress did not exceed six yards per 
month, and the loss by fallen lengtlis was 
very condj^derablc. Fortunately, the Di‘ 
rectors did not restrict the outlay of cap- 
ital, when satisfied of its expedience. 
Mr. Steplkenson, in his Report, dated Feb- 
ruary 18, 1838, states that over and above 
the increase of expense estimated in the 
revious year, it was found absolutely in- 
ispeusable to increase the prices of 
mining, timbering, and brickwork, for- 
merly paid to the snb-contractors, and 
which expense was proved to be altogether 
inadequate. In the qnicksand, especially, 
although efiectually drained, the utmost 
caution in mining was rcqnisitc ; and an ex- 
penditure of timber unavoidaldy incurred, 
which would appear excessive and lavish 
to any one whose experience bad been 
confined to ordinary tunneling. 

To give some idea of the Kilsby Tun- 
nel, (say MM. Lecount and Roseoe,) there 
were thirty millions of bricks used in it, 
il^hich, at ten hours for a working day, 
if a man counted fifty in a minute, would 
take one thousand days to get through 
ihem*idl. There were above a million of 
liyicka employed in the deepest ventilating 
shaft, and its Weight is 4,034 tons. The 
wei|fht of the whole tunnel is 1 18,620 tons ; 
or, ft would freight four hundred ordinary 
merchant-ships^ of about three hundred 
tons each } and, if these bricks were laid 
end to end, they would reach 4,260 miles. 
The quantity of soil taken from the tnimel 
was 1775432 cubic yards. 

The passage through this mighty work 
of engineering skill and ingenuity, (add 
the last-named authors,) leaves on the 
mind, even of those unacquainted with the 
orffiiMMy diffiimltieft of such an under- 
taking, a vivid impression of tlie rare 
talents of those who designed the work. 


and superintended its execution, 'riiest* 
talents, however, will be more especiully 
appr(?ciated by those who are aware of 
thi* many and unfores€H^n difficulties which 
arose during its progress. To Mr. Charles 
l^ean, the assistant engineer under whose 
, direction it was completed, great credit is 
due for his skill a.iM unremitted exertions ; 
and for the great care lie bestowed upon 
the men, iii the arduous*^ and dangeroua 
duties ill which they were constantly eii- 
gaged.* 

ft remains for us to acknowledge* the 
source of the effective engraving prefixed 
to this paper— namely A Series of Litho- 
graphic lirnwings,” executed in a new 
style of the art, by Mr. J. C. Bourne ; 
with accounts of the origin, progress, and 
general execution of the line, by Mr. 
Britton, F. S. A. These drawings reprt'sent * 
the work in actual progress, as our en- 
graving testifies ; their details must, 
therefore, he fiill of instmctioii ; in fopo- 
gruphicul detail and picturesque effect, 
they are very attractive ; whilst in skilful 
and brilliant execution, they equal tin* 
works of Harding, Lewis, and others, who 
have recently executed lithography with 
a degree of artistical finish lieyond anti- 
cipation. These Railway Views are, we 
believe, the first productions of a young 
artist ; and their high merit augurs well 
for Ills future success. 


WEARING OAK ON THE TWENTY- 
NINTH OF MAY. 

{'7*0 the Editor,) 

PcRMiT me to correct an erroneous, but 
generally received, opinion respecting the 
29th of May. The circumstance of a 
descendant of King Charles II., (the 
Duk(* of St. Albans,) having recently fixed 
on this day for the celebration of his nup- 
tials, gave rise to a question as to the 
origin of the country pecq>le wearing 
branches of oak in their hats at this season 
of the year ; when the general conclnsimi 
was, that it was intended to ccitnmemoraie 
the pi^pservation of Charles in the Oak, on 
the 2S^h of that month. Universal as this 
belief is, (at least with the million,) it is 
fallacious. Charles fought the battle of 
Worcester on Wednesdi^, the 3rd of Sep- 
tember, 1631; be fled nrom the field, at- 
tended by Lords Derby and Wilmcit, the 
Matter afterwards known as the witty but 
lascivious Earl of Rochester. With these 
companions and some others, the king 

* We are happy to record that to Mr. Robert Ste- 
phenson, chief engfneep, an elegant silver tureen, of 
130 guineas value, nafiS^n presented by the assist- 
ant engineer, and others under him, os a testimonbl 
of their respect and esteem. 
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arrived early the next morning at a house 
called Whiteladies, the seat of Charles 
(jifTard, Esq., about three quarters of a 
mile from lioscobel House ; at this place 
Charles secreted himself in a wood, and in 
a tree, (from the King’s own account, a 
pollard oak,) since termed ‘^thc Royal 
Oak and at night Boscobcl House was 
his place of refuge. At Whiteladies, he 
exchanged his habiliments for those of the 
faithfril Peuderell, which were breeches of 
coarse green cloth, a doc>skin leathern 
double^ and an old grey hat, turned up at 
the brim, borrowed of Humphrey Pern 
derell, the miller. Subsequently, as is 
well known, he embarked, on the Ifith 
Oefober, at Shoreham, and lauded next 
day at Feschamp, in Normandy. On his 
return to England, Charles entered Loudon 
on his birth-day, the 29th May, when the 
* royalists displayed the branch of oak, as 
being in part iustrumental to bis resV>ra- 
tion ; hence the custom of wearing oak on 
tliis day, and not from Charles being then 
concealed in the oak. 

Whiteladies and lioscobel House were the 
property of a gentleman named Gifrard, a 
descendant of whom possesses, at the pre- 
sent day, large property in the adjoining 
counties of Stafford and Shropshu’c. Bos- 
cobel House is situated near Bridgenorth, 
in the Hundred of Brimstrey, Salop, 140 
miles fnnn the metropolis ; and that part 
of it which T<‘ndcTcd such essential service 
to the sovereign is still shewn. The oak 
has long been remov^ed ; Init another, pr(»- 
siiined to have b(HUi a seedling from it, now 
occupies its place, and is walled round. 

William Till. 

Great B uhsuII Street, 

Covent Garden. 


SKETCHES OF EVENING PARTIES. 

THK WALLFLOWEIIS, 

T)o not think, gentle reader, we are about 
to commence a descriptive lecture upon 
Botany — decidedly, we are not, VVe leave 
that exciting study to thin medical students 
in shoes and spectacles, who perform divers 
pilgrimages, as spring ajiproaches, to 
Battersea Fields, Wandsworth Common, 
and Haninstead Heath, with twopenny 
hooky sticks in their hands, and tin can- 
dle-boxes slung over their shoulder ; who 
there make interesting collections of chick- 
weed, stinging-nettles, dandelions, and 
other rare plants, (which the hook de- 
scribes os ‘ found in the vicinity <ff 
Condon,’) and then return to their lodg- 
ings and display these treasures on sheets 
of cartridge paper, with* penny pieces to 
keep the leaves down. This is all very 
well in its way ; they ait^ compelled to loarn 
it for their examination, and the knowledge 


of the number of petals in a buitcrcui) Is a 
wonderfbl assistance to them in after-life, 
in their treatment of the measles or scarlet 
fever, and proper to be studied ; but we 
ar^ taking into consideration a more inte- 
resting class— a link between the animal 
and vegetable kingdom— a zoophyte— in a 
word, the wallflowers of an evening ])arty. 
We do not mean those floral specimens, of 
which a great many bunches have been 
purchased in the morning, and cut up and 
stuck all over the ro^m in every receptacle 
capable of holding a little water, but the 
real living people that border the walls of 
the apartment, and seem always to live on 
terms of the closest intimacy with the 
ront-stools and ottomans. 

If Jrou study their manners and instincts 
witli the enthusiasm of an amateur, you 
will find amongst them a most striking set 
of young men, whom you will be sure to 
meet in shoals at every party yon attend. 
They are very modest and !|stiring — too 
much 80 in the opinion of the dance-loving 
young ladies, and they are very seldom 
aeon in the quadrille ; indeed,*we could 
never precisely understand what they 
emne for, unless it is to flll up the room 
and get in the way of the waltzers. You 
first observe them as you enter the house. 
They generally walk to the parties in their 
cloth-boots, with one pump in each 
their coat pockets, and yon will certainly 
find them shufiling about on a chair in the 
dark corner of the cloak and hat-room, 
changing their walking ehatmure for that 
of the ball costume, while Bie servant is 
waiting to announce tlum at the bottom 
of the stairs, and wondering why they do 
not come as other people do. Having 
finished this lost performance of their 
toilet, they put tlieur cloth hoots in their 
hat, which they hide under a chair ; they 
then ascend the staircase, and enter the 
room with the glove of the right hand 
gracefully depending from the kidded palm 
of the left, and having blushed and bowdll, . 
and attempted to utter a few faltering 
words to the hostess, they always t^ke up 
one particular station, which is at the posts 
of the folding-doors between the front and 
back drawing-rooms. The wallflowers 
are generally very similarly dressed. They 
wear long black satin stocks, and a smart 
brooch stuck in them, which they bring to 
the house in their waistcoat pocket, for 
fear they should lose it. Glazed boots are 
too overwhelming for them, and so they 
prefer pumps of common leather that tie, 
and black silk stockings. Quiet, harmless 
creatures, however, are these wallflowers ; 
and they get through life as if it were an 
evening party, not making much hustle to 
be sure, nor creating much sensation, but 
going on tlieir cveif way in the coquette 
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dance of life aft in a drawing-room. And 
aSier all,« perhaps, their lot is a pleasant 
one.^ Those whom we see in society pos- 
sessing the highest flow of spirits, owe all 
their gaiety to excitement alone, and when 
they are by themselves are as much in the 
cellar of enjoyment, as they were before 
upon the roof. They have a quick per- 
ception of fun, though they have an equally 
acute <me of sorrow, and are never the 
happiest. ' . 

But we are moralizing — and in the 
middle of an evening party ! roufe ! 
as the diligence conrhtefeur says, instead of 
our English “o// right.” There is one 
person, of whom the wallflowers stand in 
^eat awe and admiration, and that is the 
lion of the evening. He arrives afl^r the 
first stiff solemnities of the party, and be- 
fore the beginning of the merriment ; in 
fact, he occupies the same position us his 
namesakes did under the iron whip and 
spurs of V<%n Amhurgh at Drury Lane, 
that is, after the tragedy, and before the 
pantomime ; and, indeed, the male evening 
stars of \he present day approach very 
nearly, in another sense, to tlieir zoological 
prototypes, at least as far as regards their 
manes and whiskers. The wallflowers 
hang with much attention on every word 
the lion utters, and humbly apologize if 
«thcy chance to brush against him. 

But there are ivalUlowers amongst the 
fair sex as well, and generally ranking 
under the same species. I'hey consist 
especially of antique mammas, the host’s 
maiden sisters, the odd relations qf the 
family that are <»bliged to lie asked, and 
old-young ladies of an uncertain age, w-ho 
had an oiler once in their lives from a man 
with no income and six children, and 
which their family prevented them, in the 
most cruel and harsh manner, from accept- 
ing, not thinking it altogether a very 
advantageous match. Those who have 
studied domestic interiors, must lie well 
aware there is a most unpleasant age with 
children, particularly if they are what are 
termed sharp little things,” when they 
get too old for the nonsense of the nursery, 
And too young for the conversation of the 

C lour. The latter class of wallflowers 
e a ])arallel period iu their existence. 
They are too young to be fixed down at 
whist all the evening, and a little too old 
to dance much amongst a set of pretty girls 
some fifteen years their juniors ; and so they 
sit and make remarks, not always, we are 
sorry to say, the best tempered in the 
world. When sup|>er-tbne arrives, if no 
cai^alier arrives also to hand them down, 
they very coolly walk down by tbemselves, 
and, when there, pretty plainly convince 
you that they do not live upon Eau dc 
Cologne and biscnitl, however they may 
wish yon to think they do. 


The male wallflowers generally congre- 
gate together, and at supper the chances 
are ton to .one that you will sec tliem 
asking each other ♦* if a little wine will be 
agreeable,” with much politeness. We do 
not thiuk a wallflower ever ventured to 
challenge a lady, unless it was .some very 
old person whom there was no occasion 
to be afraid of. Nevertheless, they are 
very useful at supper, particularly iu 
passing plates down the table, and asking 
for clean forks and spoons, and they will 
immediately give you sonic jelly “with 
great pleasure,” if you desire it, or tell 
them ft is for a lady. After supper they 
occasionally “ come out” in a most asto- 
nishing manner. We knew a wallflower 
once who' even attempted a waltz at this 
{icriod of the evening ; but he had evidently 
over-calculatcd his abilities, for, after tear- 
ing his partner’s dress Iw stepping on her 
traiSi, and getting out of tlic circle during 
the first round, and nearly knocking the 
man at the piano off his wreh, he de- 
sisled, and reeled giddily to nis seat, a, me- 
lancholy instance of ungoverned ambition. 

Aljikkt. 

THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

(Front the United Service Journal.) 

[In a paper, glancing at Lientenant 
Siborn’s model of the Battle of Waterloo, 
occur the following seasonable remarks 
and anecdotes.) 

The Duke had not in this fight to resist 
the established routine of generalship 
which might have been studied in the an- 
nals of the olden warfare, but be was here 
the voluntary antagonist of a fiery and 
exhanstlcss genius. One that had not only 
overturned all the received opinions on 
statesmanship and on war, but who migd»t, 
on the field ol Waterloo, have thrown into 
the fight some new emanation of his daz- 
zling talent — some meteor-flash of his mi- 
litary conception— some combination of 
strategy and attack so novel and con- 
founding, as at once to overwhelm all tlie 
orditwiry anticipations of defence. The 
Duke might, witli undiminished strategical 
reputation, j)rob;ibly, have avoided the 
combat, but the high ambition of the man 
forced him to its trial. In their remarks 
on the occurrences previous to the battle 
the two great leaders had lK?trayed their 
^profound consciousness of each other’s 
ability. “ Some prisoners,” writes the 
Duke on the evening of the 17th, “ stale 
that the French ‘army, which followed us 
to-day, is commanded by Buonaparte in 
person ; which, •hdWever, I ain disinclined 
to believe, from our having been allowed 
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to pa89 Qxuttolested tbroogh the defile of 
Genappe.” 

On tne morninj^ of Waterloo, General 
Haxo, of tlie Ex^lneers, returns fi-om a 
Tcconnoissancc ofthe British line, and in- 
forms the Emperor that the English have 
not intrenched their position, nor con- 
structed a single redoubt. “ The brave of 
the brave,” Ney, arrives, and assures Na- 
poleon that the English are on the instant 
preparing to retreat into the forest of 
Soignies. The Emperor replies—** No, 
the English are preparing for battle; 
Lord Wellington would not have lost last 
night in position had he intended to re- 
treat.” 

In the campaigns of the Prince of Saxe 
Cobourg, with whom the British Army 
under the late Duke of Y ork had, unfor- 
tunately, to serve and confine its opera- 
* tions, a position was looked for in which 
to cover Brussels and fight a battl^, and 
the field of Waterloo was blindly traversed, 
and its adaptation for resistance unob- 
served ; hut 1500 Hessians, left for the 
night in the hamlet of Mont St. Jean, 
were cut uj) at day-break by the active 
French ; and .'iOOO Austrian cavalry, stabled 
and bivouacked for the same night in and 
round Braine la Lend, were defeated and 
dispersed ere sunrise. Jomini, in his ob- 
servations on these campaigns, declares, 
that (he Duke of York had previously pro- 
posed a march of the British and Austrian 
cavalry on Paris; they amounted to 12.‘1 
Hcpiadrons, and he says might have reached 
Paris in three days, that there was no 
force in their way that could have success- 
fully resisted them, and that the llevoln- 
tionary Government mast have been over- 
turiiod, but that the Duke of York’s ojn- 
nion was overruled by a Council of War ; 
and indeed (Jeneral Jomini speaks fa- 
vourably of tlie Duke of York’s military 
proceedings, which has not been the ac- 
ci'ptation in which they have been gene- 
rally commented on in England. 

There is an anecdote connected with this 
field of blood which, trivial as it may 
seem, ought not to be lost ; it so marks 
the man and that good feeling whicli 
every new display of his careef brings 
more and more prominently bcTorc the 
rahlic. It is given, 1 think, by Miss Mit- 
brd, after a visit to Stratbfieldsaye 
** On returning in the night to Waterloo, 
as the Duke dismounted from his little 
charger * Copenhagen,' whose untiring 
spirit and blood had carried himself and 
master from point to point of emergency 
of the battle-field for seventeen hours, he 
fondly patted the animal ; but the caress 
was answered by a hearty kick, which liis 
Grace was * delighted’ t/) J>hserve (his own 
expression), as showing that the horse 


was not done up by the tremendous work 
he had gone through.” 

I'be French, one and all* assert that the 
Duke had exhausted all his reserves, but, 
forgetting this assumption, ascribed at the 
time their inability to rally from the re- 
pulse of their last attack to the sudden 
apparition and charges of six fresh regi- 
ments of our cavalry, ** qui n'avaicnt pas 
emore doniie,^* 

The Prussian Bulletin says, “ The Eng- 
lish had, until evening successfully re- 
pelled every attack, but it was impossible 
that such heroic efforts could be continued.” 
As if the defence must necessarily have 
l>een of less pertinacity than the attack ; 
and this is the feeling of most of the con- 
tinental armies, and the style of their war- 
fare; and the French, of course, always 
beat them. But why should not heroic 
efforts be enduring, is the English feeling, 
and is the secret of English victory. But 
while the French writers beat us so re- 
morselessly, their Emperor Admitted that 
the lactic of his army had its defects on 
that momornble day. Tn the la^perial Bul- 
letin the French peo])lc are tola, tliat ** if 
the battle bad been prolonged to, or re- 
sumed on, the next day, their anny would 
have won the victory, for that the French 
oluects had been all attained, a day of 
false mtimeuvres had been rectified.” 
Thus it appears that the battle was of % 
distinctive character from all others : it sa- 
tisfied both parties. The French had all 
the triumph of science, the British the ad- 
vantages of success. The writer of these 
observations questioned, at the time, offi- 
cers of nearly every regiment of British 
tliat was in the battle, as to their own 
private opinions on the point of expected 
defeat so loudly assumed by our own and 
foreign writers. Many told him that at 
articular moments they expected to have 
eeii Ix'aten. lie put the inquiry, “ Did 
you expect your own regiment to give 
way ?” “ Oh, no, certainly not my Q»vn 
corps, hut 1 thought some other would."’ 
Such was the universal answer ; and this 
is the true English feeling ; this indig- 
nancy of being even supposed to he likely 
to be the first to give way before nn 
enemy is the true harbinger of success, 
as it was on the occasion of that “glo- 
riouse and well-foughtenne field,” as the 
chroniclers named Agincourt. 

The Duke, in his lately published note 
to Lord Beresford, says, ** I had at one 
time our infantry in squares, and tlie 
French cavalry rode up and down amongst 
them as if they had been our own but 
it is true that with all this familiar intru- 
sion on our line they did not collectively 
or individually dash fully on a ’single 
square. I’he bayqpet, so decried of late, 
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hiiti some merit at least in deterring close 
approach. 

Aloore, thepo^t, in one of his eflbsions, 
regretted that the Mtle could not l>e again 
fought, on the ground that the French had 
not foreseen in its loss the loss of their 
political f^edoin. 

Lord Byron's splendid stanzas of sur- 
passing and touching beauty urould have 
done immortal honour to his name ; but 
he, too, in another place, must out with 
a wretched sneer, anti scoff at another's 
fame : — 

*' As Wellington vrao beat at Waterloo, 

So Bay the French, the Prusaiaus say so too." 

But the man who named the conquerors 
of Albnera “ blest hirelings and ambition's 
honoured fools*' was him.self nn deserting 
of a soldier's fame, and died without it, 
though it was his last and most anxiou.sly 
wish^ pur.suit. 

Waterloo, li^as the listed field of old 
rivalry, and was contested by troops filled 
with all the* determination of national 
hatred, and commanded by leaders of tlie 
most direct antipathies, each burning to 
stam|> the utlier’s name with defeat, and 
raise his own to the highest point of 
human fame. 

General Gourgand, who wrote under the 
Emperor’s dictation, declares it “a vic- 
tory of which all the glory devolved on the 
Vanquished." The (ienernl and his sup- 
porters may assure themselves that no 
Englishman has ever envied them all the 
credit they can ever obtain by their ex- 
ploits at Waterloo. Some of the French 
Generals of the present day have found out 
that the Emperor ordered the retreat too 
soon, “ Leif edismis ont ton jours tortJ' The 

i >oor Emperor was blameless on this point; 
le had fulfilled all the duties of a ’general 
of the first order ; he did not command the 
retreat, bdt the retreat commanded him. 

The English kept their own ground 
while on the defensive, and took the 
enqmy's in their attack. The French 
failed in their attack, and abandoned 
tlieir position when the English assailed 
them on it. Such was W' aterloo. 

In the note fi:om (tencral Foy, found in 
Mj^poleon's carriage, is the history of the 
comliat, and the secret of its words are, 
or netirly, “ The hour ha« come when an 
old soldier feels it his duty to remind your 
Majesty, that while the Duke ,of Welling- 
ton’s position is one which he cannot con- 
template for permanent occupation, you 
are now in front of an infantry which, 
during the whole of the Spanish war, 1 
never saw give way.” The most perfect 
arrangements on the pari of their (tenoral 
and firmness in themselves, ^md unlsmuded 
couRdeuce in him, gave the English the 
victetry^ and induced thv generous French 
to present it to us. 


popular SlntiquMfg, 

HEBRIDEAN DftJNKINO CUF. 

“ Fill me the mighty cup i" he said, 

Ent own'd iroyal Somerled. 

Fill jt, til] on the studded brim 
Jn buming gold the bubbles swifn, 

And every gem of varied shine 
Glows doubly bright in rosy wine." 

S$r Waiter Scoff a Lord of the lalcaj* 
c. ii. St. iv. p. 46. 

One of the greatest curiosities in Scot- 
land is the annexed l^inking Cup, which 
has long been preserved in the castle of 
Dunvegan, in Skye, one of the most attrac- 
tive of the Hebrides, or Western Islands 
of Scotland, for the grandeur of its scenery, 
and its romantic traditionary history. The 
late Mr. Parnell, R.A., F.S.A., while upon 
an excursion in the Helnrides, in 1815, was 
induced to make a drawing of this singular 
relic,* not merely on account of its ex- 



treme rarity, hut to gratify the curiosity 
excited by Sir Walter Scott’s description 
of it, in the Notes to his celebrated poem. 
The Ltrrd of the Isles ; whence we abridge 
the following ‘‘pretty accurate descrip- 
tion" 

Its dimensions are nine and three quar- 
ter inches in inside depth, and ten and a 
half inches in height on the outside, the 
extreme measure over the lips being four 
and a half inches. „Thc cup is divided into 

♦ Communicated by Mr. Danicll to tlie Archwo- 
logia, vol. xxii., Appendix, p. li)?. 
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two parts by a beautifully ornamented 
ledjife, about tJirec fourths of an inch in 
breadth ; the part beneath, round, termi- 
nating in a flat circle, like the bottom of 
a tea-cu]). The vessel is of wood, to all 
apj)earaiice oak, most cnrioosly wrought, 
and embossed with silver-work, which 
projects from the surface. It has also a 
miinbttr of .regular projecting sockets, 
which appear to have been set with stones ; 
two or tliree of these still contain pieces 
of coral, tlie rest are empty. At the cor- 
ners of file projecting ledge are four larger 
sockets, probably for pebbles or gems. The 
workmanship of the silver is extremely 
elegant, and appears to have been highly 
gilded. The ledge, tlie projecting brim, 
and the four short legs which support the 
cup, are of silver. 

No autlicntic record exists to indicate 
* tlie time when the family of Mac-Leod 
first became possessed of this antique ves- 
sel : there is, indeed, a tradition that it 
was the proijerty of Neil Ghlune-dhn, or 
Rlack-kiice, but of this )>erson nothing is 
remembered but the name. Around the 
exterior sides of the brim is a legend in the 
Saxon black-letter, as indicated in the 
characters traced in the engraving. It is 
thus deciphered by Sir Walter Scott 

Ufo Johania Mich Mapii Principis de 
Hr Mmae Pick Lmhta Magryncil et $perat 
bfmtm Jhestidari clementiam ilhrum opera* 
Fecit Jtnm Domini 993 Onili Oimi, Which 
may run in English : Ufo, the son of John, 
the son of Magnus, Prince of Man, the 
grandson of Lialiia Macgryneil, trusts in 
the Lord Jesus that their works (i. e. his 
own and those of his ancestors) will obtain 
mercy. Oneil Oimi made this in the year 
of (iod nine hundred and ninety-thr<je. 

But this version (Sir Walter Scott re- 
marks), does not include the puzzling letters 
HU before the word Marne, In reference 
to the principality of Magnus, it has been 
suggested that it might have included that 
division of the Hebrides denominated 
Sodor, and that this word might have been 
intended in the abbreviation. Witliin the 
mouth of the cup the letters (Jesusj 
are repeated four times ; from which, and 
other circumstances, it would seem to have 
been a chalice. This may, perhaps, ac- 
count for the use of the two Arabic nume- 
rals 93. These figures were introduced by 
Pope Sylvester, A. D. 991, and might be 
used in vessels formed for church service 
so early as 993. From the name of the 
maker, it may be inferred that the cup Ib 
of Hibernian origin ; and Sir Waltw Scott 
mentions, that antiques of this kind are 
said to be still preserved^in Ireland. 

The cups tlms elegantly formed, and 
highly valued, were 1^ ?io means utensils 
t)f mere show. Martin gives the following 


account of the festivals of his time, and I 
have heard similar instances of brutality 
in tlie Lowlands at no very distant period. 

‘ manner of drinking used by the 
chief men of the Isles is called in their 
Ikngntige Streah, i. e, a Round; for the 
company sat in a circle, the cup-bearer 
filldd the drink round to them, ana all was 
drank out, whatever the liquor was, whe- 
ther strong or weak ; mey continued 
drinking sometimes twenty-four, some- 
times forty-eight hfturs : it was reckoned 
a piece of manhood to drink until they be- 
came drunk, and there were two men with 
a barrow attending punctually on such 
occasions. They stood at the door nntil 
some became drank, and they carried them 
npofl the barrow to bed, and returned 
again to their post as long as any conti- 
nued fresh ; and so carried ofiT the whole 
company, one by one, as they became 
drank. Several of my acqutuntance have 
been witnesses to this custoi]^ of drinking, 
but it is now abolished.’ 

This savage custom was not entirely 
done away within this last generation. 1 
have heard of a gentleman who happened 
to lie a water-drmker, and was permitted 
to abstain from the strong potations of the 
company. The bearers carried away one 
man aimr another, till no one was left but 
this Scottish Mirglip. They then came 
do him the same good office, which, how- 
ever, he declined as unnecessary, and pro- 
posed to walk to his bed-room. It was a 
permission he could not obtain. Never 
such a thing had happened, they said, in 
the castle ! that it was Impossible but be 
must require their assistance, at any rate 
he must submit to receive it ; and carried 
him off in the barrow accordingly. A 
classical penalty was sometimes in^osed 
on those who baulked the rales of good 
fellowship by evading their share of the 
banquet.” The same author continues 
Among persons of distinction it was 
reckoned an affront put upon any company, 
to broach a piece of wine, ale, or aqna- 
vitie, and not to sec it all drank out at one 
meeting. If any man chance to ^o out 
from the company, though but for a few 
miuutes, he is obliged, upon his return, 
and before he take his seat, to make an 
apology for his absence in riiyme ; which 
it he cannot perform, he is liable to such 
a share of the reckoning as the company 
thinks fit to impose : which custom obtains 
in many places stiU, and is called fiianchiz 
Bard, which, in their language, signifies 
the poet’s congratulating the company.” 
Few cups were better, at least more ac- 
tively, employed in the rude hospitality of 
the period, than those of Dun vegan; one 
of wliich we have just described.— 

2'he Lord of the hks,*' ' 
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HOMAN VILLA IN SOMERSET. 

Some time since, several very interesting? 
fragments, supposed to be the remains of 
a Homan villa, were discovered at Whately, 
near Frome, Somersetshire. We learn 
from the Glnucestershire Chronicle that, in 
making some ftirthcr excavations, a spaall 
part of a wall has been laid open ; it is 
covered with paintings onf fine plaster, 
similar to that discovered by Mr. Lysons 
some years since,' at ^^olesbourn, in Glou- 
cestershire. These are believed to be the 
only fragments of the kind hitherto found 
in this island in their original position. 
The pattern is rudely executed, but the 
colours arc distinguishable. The remains, 
of which this room formed a port, ar^ sup- 
posed to be a portion of a Roman villa ; 
and from the nature of its construction its 
occupier must have been a person of some 
rank and authority. There nave also been 
found on the‘%>ot some coins of the Em- 

erors Claudius and ConstaTitine, a curious 

ronze spoon, a small bronze animal re- 
sembling ^a goat or sheep, (probably a 
tutelary god of the Romans,) a large nee- 
dle of the same metal, and some fragments 
of fine pottery, which had been liroken 
and joined together with molten lead, the 
parts so mended being discovered in that 
state ; its value therefore must have been 
•considerable. The discovery of the coin 
of the Emperor Claudius induces a belief 
that the fine tcsselated pavement laid open 
last autumn and still visible, must be of 
great antiquity. The Emi)eror Claudius 
spent some months at B.ath, and other 
parts of Somersetshire, in the early part 
of the first century. 

Neto 39oo&0, 

THE HISTORY OF THE NAVY OF THE UNITED 

HTATISS OF AMERICA. BY J. F. COOPER. 

[This work is from the pen of the cele- 
l#a.ted transatlantic novelist, “ the Scott 
of the sea,” as we have heard him desig- 
nated ; in reading whose tales, you may 
almost fancy yourself wetted with ocean 
mray. A writer better fitted to embellish 
mstory, or the hazards and stirring inci- 
dents of the sea, could scarcely be named ; 
and, if to this qualification be added the 
first and great desideratum, truth — and the 
second, just reflections on it” — the result 
must be complete success in one of the 
highest departments of literature. It is 
difficult, to say with precision, from onr 
hasty reading of the work before ns, how 
Ihr Mr. Cooper possesses all these requi- 
sites; but, there is a willingness and 
eg^dour in his preface which is prepossess- 
iagt^ough he describes his labour as a 
taak which has been dong meditated, but 


which, after all, has been hurriedly ac- 
complished, and is submitted to the world, 
with quite as much apprehension os hope.” 
There are, however, qualities in this work 
which every reader of moderate perception 
must recognise and enjoy : the records of 
great nautical events are strikingly told ; 
and though they may be but a series of 
fepisodcs, the connecting materials with 
which they are fonned into a chain of 
history, are not, according to the ordinary 
practice, merely a dry detail of documents. 
Our object will be to detach a few of these 

episodes” in quotation^ rather than to 
examine the entire “ chain and, hy way 
of commencement, we extract from the 
introduction the following attractive ob- 
servations upon the probable conscqneucc 
of the employment of 

Steam Ships of TFar,"] 

An opinion is becoming prevalent, that 
the use of steam will supersede the old 
ino<le of conducting naval warfare. Like 
most novel and bold propositions, this new 
doctrine has obtained advocates, who have 
yielded their convictions to the influence 
of their imaginations, rather than to the 
influence of reflection. That the use of 
steam will materially modify naval war- 
fare, is probably true ; but it cannot change 
its general character. No vessel can be 
built of sufficient force and size, to trans- 
port a sufficiency of fuel, provisions, mnni- 
tions of war, and guns, to contend with even 
a heavy frigate, allowing the last to bring 
her broadside to bear. It may be ques- 
tioned if tlie lieavicst steam-vessel of war 
that exists could engage a modern two- 
decked ship even in a calm, since the 
latter, in addition to possessing much 
greater powers of endurance, could proba- 
bly bring the most guns to bear, in all 
possible positions. Shot-proof batteries 
might indeed be built, that, propelled by 
steam, would be exceedingly formidable 
for harbour defence, but it is illusory to 
suppose that vessels of that description 
can ever be made to cruise. Even in esti- 
mating the power of steam-vessels in 
calms, as opposed to single' ships of no 
great ,force, there is much exaggeration, 
as historical facts will amply prove. The 
wars of this country afford several instances 
of. frigates carrying eighteen pounders, 
lying exposed to the cannonade of fifteen 
or twenty gun-boats for two or three 
hours, and yet in no instance has any such 
Vessel been either captured or destroyed. 
It is a heavy sea-steamer that can bring 
six guns to bear at a time, and yet frigates 
have resisted twetoty guns, advantageously 
placed, for hours. It may be said, that 
steamers would idare to approach nearer 
than gun-boats, and tha^ by obtaining 
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more favourable positions, they will be so 
much the more formidable. There is but 
one position in which a ship can be as- 
sailed without the means of resistance, 
and that is directly a-head, and from a 
situation near by. Large ships can hardly 
be said to be defrnceless, even under these 
circumstances ; as the slightest variation 
in their position would always admit of 
their bringing three or four heavy guns to 
bear. Tlie expedients of seamen offer a 
variety of means of changing the direction 
of a ship’s head in calms, even did not the 
sea iteelf perform that office for them. 
Nothing,^ ior instance, would be easier 
than to rig, temporai-ily, wheels to be pro- 
polled by hand, out of the stern or bow 
ports, or even on tlie quarter, that would 
bring a large ship’s forward or after guns 
to bear, in a way t<) beat off, or destroy, a 
steamer. There are certain great princi- 
ples that are unchangeable, and avhich 
must prevail under all circumstances. Of 
this class is the well established fact, that 
a ship which possesses the efficiency which 
is contained in the double power to annoy 
and to endure, must, in all ordinary cir- 
cumstances, prevail ov’cr a ship that pos- 
sesses but one of these advantages, and 
that, too, in a smaller degree. Steam 
may be, and most probably will be, made 
a j)owerftil auxiliary of the present mode 
of naval warfare, but it is by no means 
likely to supplant it. Fleets may be ac- 
com])aiiied by steamers, but their warfare 
will ])e conducted by the present classes of 
heavy ships, since it is not possible to give 
sufficient powers of annoyance, or endur- 
ance, to vessels projjclled by steam, to 
enable them to lie under the batteries of 
the latter. Even as active cruisers, the 
c'lRciency of steam-vessels is probably 
overrated, on account of the consumption 
of fuel, though it remains to be proved by 
experience, whether their employment 
may not induce a change in the arma- 
ments of light vessels of war. The history 
of the war of 1812 shews that ships have 
often cruised months without having fallen 
in with convoys, and it is certain that no 
steamer, in the present state of science, 
can remain at sea thirty days, with effi- 
ciency as a steamer. In a word, while the 
introduction of steam into naval warfare 
will greatly modify maritime operations, 
it is by no means likely to effect the revo- 
lution that is supposed. In those portions 
of the art of seamanship that it will influ- 
ence*, steam will meet steam, and, in fhe 
end, it will be found that the force of 
fleets will be required, in settling the inter- 
ests of states, as to-day. Perhaps the 
greatest agency of this new application of 
a steam-power is yet to be seen, in the 
adoption of an invention of an officer of 


high rank in onr own navy, that of the 
steam-prow. For the purposes of harbour 
defence this idea promises more than any 
other, though it is by no means certain 
that the resources of seamen may not yet 
discover the means of resisting even this 
threatening means of destruction. 

(The w'ork is divided into chapters, the 
first opening with the following spirited 
remarks on the 

Naval Ascendaimf of Great Britain, 'I 

The empire of Great Britain, much the 
most powerful state of modern times, has 
been gradually and progressively advanc- 
ing to its present hi^ degree of maritime 
prosperity, and its actual condition ought 
to fie considered the result of moral instead 
of physical causes, tliough the latter is pro- 
bably tbc more prevalent opinion. Not- 
withstanding the insular position of its 
seat of authority, its naw^scendancy is 
of comparatively recent dSJT^; Spain, and 
even the diminutive communities of I'or- 
tngal and Holland, manifesting as great, 
if not a greater s])irit of lofty nautical 
enterprise, during the century and a half 
that snccc(*ded the important discovery of 
the wc*stern hemisphere, and that of a 
passage by sea to India. While tht*sc 
three nutions were colonizing extensively, 
and laying the foundations of future state^ 
the seamen of England expended Iheir 
energies in predatory expeditions that were 
rapacious in their olnects and piratical in 
sjiirit. Fiimiliar political causes, beyond 
a question, had au influence in bringing 
about these results ; for while tbc accession 
of the House of Hapsburg to the throne 
of 8pain and the Inaics, created a power 
able t(» cope with i^urope, as it then ex- 
isted, England, driven entirely from her 
continental possessions, had Scotland for 
a troublesome neighbour, and Ireland lor 
a discontented and turbulent subject, to 
check her eflbrts abroad. It is jifobable, 
too, that the civil contests, in which Eiigi- 
land was so long engaged, had a serious 
effect on her naval advancement ; and the 
struggle that succeeded the dethronement 
of the family of Stuart, could not fail to 
lessen exertions that were directed to in- 
terests beyond the territory more imme- 
diately in dispute. As a consequence of 
all these causes, or of that portion of them 
which was in existence at the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, when 
England seriously commenced the business 
of colonization, Spain, France, and Portu- 
gal were already in possession of what 
were then considered the most favourable 
regions on the American continent. When, 
indeed, the experiment was finalW^nd 
successfully made, individual enterprise., 
rather than that of the goveniment, 
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luihicved the o1 ject ; and for many yc'ars* 
the power of the crown was exercised with 
no other aim tlian to afford an ilLre^* 
lated, and frec^uently an insufficient pro- 
tection'; It was EnglLshinen, and not 
England, that founded the country which 
is now known as the United States of 
America. 

(Here is a specimen of the» exploit nar- 
ratives. 

Earliest Atnerican^ Sea-Fight.] 

The first engagement that probably 
occurred between inhabitants of tne Ame- 
rican colonies, and enemies afloat, was a 
conflict between John Gallop, who was 
engaged in a trade of tliis nature, in a sloop 
of twenty tons, and some Narragansott 
dians, who had seized upon a small vessel 
Itelonging to a person of the name of Old- 
ham, known to have heen similarly occu- 
pied. As tliisfljlit a certain sense, may be 
deemed the eg,J^st sea-fight of the nation, 
wc consider it worthy to be related. Some 
time in May, 1636, Gallop, in his little sloop, 
manned by two men ana two boys, himself 
included, was standing along the Sound, 
near Plum Island, when he was compelled 
to bear up, by stress of weather, for a 
refiige, to leeward, among the islands that 
form a chain between Long Island and 
(^nnccticut. On nearing the land, he 
discovered avcssel very similar to his own, 
in size and equipments, which was imme- 
diately recognised as the pinnace of Mr. 
Oldham, who had sailed with a crew of 
two white boys and two Narragansett 
Indians. Gallop hailed on nearing the 
other craft, but got no answer, and, on 
running still nearer, no less than fourteen 
Indians were discovered lying on her deck. 
A canoe, conveying goods, and manned by 
Indians, bad also just started for the shore. 
Gallop now began to suspc^ct that Oldham 
hud lieen overjjowered by the savages ; a 
suspicion that was confirmed the Indians 

slicing their cable, and running off before 
the wind, or in tlie direction of Narragan- 
sett Bay. Satisfied that a robliery had 
lieen committed, Gallop made sail in chase, 
running alongside of the pinnace, in 
a spirited manner, he filed a volley of 
duck-shot at the savages. The latter bad 
swords, spears, and some fire-arms, and 
they attempted a resistance, but Gallop 
soon drove tliem below to a nian. Afraid 
to Tioard in the face, of such odds, Gallop 
now had recourse to a novel exj^i^ient to 
dislodge his enemies. As the pinnace was 
drif^g with no one to manage her, she 
soonrcll to leeward, While the sloop 
hauled by tlie wind. As soon as the two 
veilida were far enough asunder, Gallop 
put htslkelm up, and ran directly down on 
the weaker quarter of 4he pinnace, strik- 


ing her with so much violence iw to come 
near forcing her over on her side. Tlic 
shock so much alarmed the Indians, who 
were on - an element and in a craft they 
did not understand, that six of themrushed 
frantlcly on deck, and leaped into the 
sea, where they were all drowned. The 
sloop again hamed off, when Gallop lashed 
an anchor to her bows in such a manner, 
that by running down on the pinnace a 
second time, he forced the flukes through 
the sides of the latter, which are repre- 
sented as having been made of boards. The 
two vessels were now fast to each other, 
and the crew of the sloop began to fire 
through tlie sides of the piunace, into her 
hold. Finding it impossible, however, tr» 
drive his enemies up. Gallop loosened his 
fasts, and hauled to windward a third 
time, when four or five more of the Indians 
jumped overboard and shared the fate of 
those ivho had preceded them. One Indian 
now ap]>eared on deck and offered to sub- 
mit. Gallop ran alongside, and received 
this man in the sloop, when he was bound 
hands and feet, and put into the hold. 
Another soon foUowed this example, and 
he was also received on board the sloop 
and bound ; but, fearful that if two of his 
wily foes were permitted to commune to- 
gether, they would liberate themselves, 
the second prisoner was thrown into the 
sea. lint two Indians now remained iii 
the pinnace. I'hey had got into a small 
apartment below, and being armed, they 
shewed a disposition to defend themselves, 
when Gallop removed all the goods tliul 
remained into his own sloop, stripped the 
pinnace of her sails, took her in tow, and 
nauled up for the islands again. But, jthe 
wind increasing, the pinnace was cut 
adrift, and she disappeared in the direction 
of Narragansett Bay, where it is probable 
she was stranded in the course of a few 
hours. On board the pinnace, Gallop found 
the body of Mr. Oldham. The head had 
been cleft, the hands and legs were much 
mangled, and the flesh was still warm. 
The corpse was thrown into the sea. Thus 
terminated this extraordinary conflict, in 
which Gallop appears to have shewn as 
much conduct as courage, and which in 
itself illustrates the vast superiority that 
professional skill gives on an element that 
requires practice to be rendered success- 
fully available. 

First Use of the Diving^BelL 

Yt appears" by the Journal of Governor 
Wintbrop, that in 1642, one Edward Bedall, 
of Boston, used the Diving-Bell, to weigh 
a vessel called the* Mary Hose, which had 
sunk the previous year. Bedall made use 
of two tubs, “ upon which were hanged so 
many weights (600 lbs.) as would sink 
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them to the jjronnd, ’ The experiment 
Hucceeded perfectly, and tlie guns, hallast, 
goods, hull, &.C., were all transi>oTted into 
shoal water, and recovered. The first 
instance of a diving-bell's being used, was 
at Cadiz, wc believe, in the presence of 
Charles V. ; the notion, so prevalent in 
this country, that it was an invention of 
Sir William Phipps,* being an error. 

[We have onlv to commend to the 
notice of our readers this important work 
of history made as interesting as fiction.] 

DESlltiTORY TIIOrOIiTH REFLKCTIONS. 

BY THE COUNTESS OF ULESHINOTON. 

{Coniinmd from page 192 )) 

Vice is sometimes more courageous than 
virtue, l>ecause it has less to lose. 

The afiections of some hearts resemble 
the sacred Indian tree, whose pendant 
branches make themselves a root and a 
tie to the earth. 

The rich suffer from want of appetite, 
the j)Oor from excess. 

An author should be judged of by his 
works, rather than by his conversation; 
for the latter takes its colour from tliose 
with whom he converses; whereas his 
writings, being the fruit of solitude, bear 
the tint only of his own mind. 

Anger banishes reflection, but its conse- 
(piences recal it. 

“Be prosperous and happy, never re- 
quire our services, and we will remain 

* Sir 'William Phipps was born at Pemaquul, in 
1650. Until cifrhtccn years of age, he was piiiici- 
pally employed in agricultural pursuits, and subse- 
quently ho was apprenticed to a shipwright. When 
of age, he built a ship at Sheepscore; be afterwards 
followed the sea, and hearing of a Spanish wreck 
near the Bahamas, he gave such accounts of it in 
England, that he was sent out with a Mgatu to 
obtain its treasure. In this affair he was unsuc- 
cessful. Tive Duke of Albemarle, however, sent 
him out a second time (1687), when he brought 
home near £300,000, of which his own share 
amounted to £16,000. This transaction brought 
him into notice^ and he was anighted by James II. 
Ho had been made High Sheriflf of New England 
previously, and he was made Governor of his native 
colony in 1691 ; but having had a quarrel In 1693, 
with a Captain Short, of the Nonsuch IHgate, about 
the extent of his Vice Admiralty Jurisdiction, he 
hod that officer arrested and sent to England. On 
tlie representation of Captain Short, the fiovernor 
was summoned to England in person, to answer for 
his conduct In this affair, and having justified him- 
self, he was about to return to his government, when 
he was seized with a malignant fever, and died in 
London. Some accounts place his death in 1694, 
and others in 1695 ; we believe the latter to be the 
most correct. Ho is said to have been honest, well- 
meaning,. and religious, though passionate and iit- 

E erious. He was uneducated, of course, not knowing 
ow to read or write, until he had become a man ; 
but acquaintance with the world, considerable native 
abilities, and a restless enteriflise, had early brought 
him into conspicuous stations, where he usually ac- 
quitted himseU’ with credit^ The popular American 
opinion, that the Mulgrave ihmlly, of which the 
present head is the Marquess of Normanby, is de- 
scended from Sir William Phipps, is a mistake. 


your friends.” This is not what sopicty 
says, but it is the principle on which it 
acts. 

, Life is to the unhappy as a prison from 
whose gloom they cannot escape: while 
to the liapj)y it resembles a vast ]>alaco 
fillf^d with all that can delight. The 
prison may be rendered endurable by re- 
signation ; but the palace loses some of its 
bright colouring and gilding every day, 
until nought but laded remnants of it.s 
pri.stine beauty remain. 

One of the best gifts of Providence Ls the 
veil that conceals foturity. 

Humboldt notices that the streams in 
America run languidly in the night, aud 
awtZit the rising of the sun to quicken their 
flight. Love is to the heart what the sun 
i.s to the American Htream.% it moves lan- 
guidly in its absence. 

De.s}>otism subjects a lotion to one 
tyrant — democracy to many. 

One of the most marked ^mractcristics 
of onr day is a reckle.ss neglect of prin- 
ciples, and a rigid adherence t(f their aem- 
hliince. 

They declaim most against tlie world 
who have most sinned against it; a.s 
people generally abuse those whom they 
nave injured. 

We are never so jealoiw of the respect o{ 
others as when we have forfeited onr own. 

Flowcrg are the bright remembrancers of youth : 
They waft back with their bland and odorous breat h 
The joyous hours that only young life tnows, 

Ero we have learned that this fair earth hidrs 
graves. 

They bring the check that’s mouldering in the dust 
Again before us, tinged with health’s own rose, 

They bring the voices wc shall hear no more, 

Who.se tones were sweetest music to our cars : 

They bring the hopes that faded one by one, 

'Till nought was left to light onr path but faith, 

That we too, like the flowers, should spring to life, 
But not like them again e’er fade or die. 

The frame of mind in which we read a 
work, often influences our judgment of tt«. 
The predominant feeling of the moment 
colours all that we read ; and we are often 
surprised, ou a second penisal, to find no 
longer either the merits or defects which 
we supposed it to contain. 

Satire often proceeds less from ill-nature 
than from the desire of displaying wit. 

Reason dissipates the illusions of life, but 
does not console us for their departure. 

Poets, it has been said, form the aris- 
tocracy of intelligence ; they are also the 
cbemiste of sentiment, who analyze and 
purify it. 

Nothing is more dissimilar than natural 
and acquired politeness. The first con- 
sists in a willing abnegation of s^fj^e^ 
second in a compelled recolleccifli of 
others. • 

(To be enntinuod.) 
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Xonton 

ajkhLE^V OP NATVtlAh MAGIC, COLOSSEUM, 

regent’s park. 

Shade of Baptista Porta ! wliat have we 
here ? Why, an exhibition of the Arfr of 
Natural Magic, which, as Sir Walter Ra- 
legh quaintly saith, “ is no other than the 
perfection of Natural Philosophy.*’ The 
class of phenomena t6 which this term 
may be applied with precision, will be 
best recollected by the many thousand 
readers of Sir David Brewster’s delightful 
Letters to Sir Walter Scott, published a 
few years since. “ The Art” is many cen- 
turies old ; man has in all ages been uur- 
rounded by millions of wonders ; for the 
principal phenomena of nature, and the 
leading combinations of art, all bear the 
impress of a supernatural character. True 
it is that we not find in the Exhibition 
we are about to introduce to the reader’s 
notice, the temple of Delphos, the trumpet- 
stone front Pactolus, the speaking head 
from Le^os, or the vocal statue of Mem- 
Don ; the marvellous fountains, the weep- 
ing statues, or the perpetual lamps, of the 
ancients; the oracle of Trophonius, the 
moving tripods, walking statues, and 
lyoodcn pigeons, of bygone ages; but, in 
place or these vulgar wonders of occult 
science, which the ancients craftily em- 
ployed in superstitious agencies, we have 
nere a rational exposition of some of the 
most brilliant achievements of Modern 
Science, in illustration of some of the 
most astounding phenomena of Nature. 
The object of the Exhibition is, therefore, 
to convince rather than to surjjrisa ; to strip 
science of mystery, and by aid of its bright 
lights, to show its beauty and simplicity to 
admiring man. The whole is an intellect- 
ual feast, attractive at all points ; and we 
have seen no portion of the Colosseum 
b^ter, if so well, appropriated, as to this 
display, since, in company with the in- 
genions originator, we first ascended the 
imperfect staircases of the Pantheon -like 
qdifice, to view the unfinished panoramic 
painting of London, with its inharmonious 
styles, then in course of reconciliation by 
the magic pencil of Mr. Parris. 

The new Exhibition ocenpies the prem- 
ises immediately south of the central onild- 
ing. You ascend from the entrance-drive 
to a terrace in front of an ante-room, 
where, in fine weather, a magnificent 
Achromatic Telescope is pointed to the 
Sun, together with a potveml Gregorian 
Refleeting Telescope ; by aid of which gi- 
glllli^nsfrmnents, the visitor may inspect 
fiteisnU^udons spots on the Sun, and its 
other pn^nomena. « 

On a platform to the right are ‘‘ Two of 


the largest Concave Mirrors in Europe,’ 
so placed with regard to the sun, that in 
the meeting foci, copper, silver, plat- 
inii, and other metals, are fused as easily 
as wax in a common fire ; and brick, clay, 
and all earthy, substances are, by this in- 
tense heat, speedily converted into glass. 

Next is shown the modus ojieramli of the 
Phot'igenic Art. Enclosed in a small 
darkened tent, on a sejuare table, is seen 
a living picture of the external passing 
scene, effected by means totally different 
from those usually employed hi produce a 
Camera Obscura ; the rays being, in this 
instance, bent instead of refiected. Tliis 
insfrument has been applied by M. Da- 
gnenre and Mr. H. Fox Talbot to the fix- 
ing of a shadow, or Photogenic Drawing, 

In the ante-room are Optical Machines, 
in which are placed perspective drawings, 
whic^, from any but the proper point, ap- 
pear all distortion and irregularity ; hut 
that point being obtained, all becomes 
harmony and order. In the centre of the 
room are two stupendous Microscopes, the 
larger an Achromatic, by Carpenter and 
Westley ; on the Achromatic being removed, 
it becomes an Opaque Microscojic, show- 
ing, at once, the whole of a Diamond 
Beetle, 28 inches in length ; with the 
splendour of which, all the diamonds worn 
at her Majesty’s last state-ball are but dull. 
The powers of this instrument vary from 
2(K) to 120,000 times. The second Micro- 
scope is beautifully constnicted by Berge ; 
the compound body by Carpenter and 
Westley: it is placed here for compari- 
son with the first-named iustrumcmt, to 
show the advantages of employing Achro- 
matic object-glasses. The Illustrations at 
hand are very numerous, and exquisittdy 
beautiful : among them are the circulation 
of the sap m plants, as the chara, nitilla, 
&c. ; and Ehrenherg’s organized specks, 
that have been embedded in flint for thou- 
sands of years. 

A vast Electrical Apparatus, stated to be 

the largest in the world,” occupies the 
principal portion of the ante-room. Its 
plate measures 7 feet in diameter, and con- 
sequently exposes an electric surface of 
upwards of 80 square feet. The instru- 
ment is mounted by Clarke, (of the Low- 
ther Arcade,) in a tmly scientific, novel, 
and efficient manner. Its positive and 
negative conductors are of varnished cop- 
per, and give a striking-distance, or length 
(If spark, hitherto deemed unattainable. 
The terminating balls of the conductors 
are strongly gilt, so as to prevent dissi- 
pation. Its single pair of rubbers deserves 
especial attention, from the superior and 
simple manner liy •which they are sup- 
ported, and the firmness and perfect con- 
trol of the instrument. With the battery 
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are prodnced terrific efTects, of intense heat, 
igniting and filing metals &c. The charge 
may be sent through 5 miles of copper 
wire/ 

Ju anotlier apartment is a superb solar 
Achromatic Microscope, by Carfwnter and 
Westley: the disc covers 25d square feet ; 
and the power of the instrument varies 
from 20,736 up to 4,665,600 times. In the 
absence of the sun, a light of great intensity 
is substituted. 

“ The Magic Mirror*’ is a plane mirror, 
or apparently common looking glass, on 
peering into which the spectator observes 
nothing remarkable ; after a few se- 
conds, he no longer beholds himself, but 
a moving or peinetual changing pano- 
rama; and from tine optical construction 
of which, it will be impossible to guess at 
the real si/.e of the objects therein seen. 

From the Microscope Room you ascend 
into a dork cavern ; a curtain rises, and a 
figure of Time is seen pointing at a mirror, 
wherein are represented Maiiin’s pictorial 
idea of the Creation, succeeded by the 
period of the iguanodon, mi'galosaurus, 
and pterodactile ; Paradise, the Deluge, 
the Nile, &c. ; the interest of which is 
certainly novel and impressive. 

To emerge from the caveni to the glare 
of the upper world, the hustle and dust of 
the Regent’s Park, may be a change too 
abrupt for very sensitive nerves: we re- 
commend a quiet stroll through the con- 
servatori<‘s and cottuges of the Colosseum 
before the visitor again betakes himself to 
the working-day world ; though, in either 
case, he will not soon forget the “ Natural 
Magic” he has so recently witnessed. 


NEW PANORAMA. 

Mr. Burford of Leicester Sqimrc, has j’ust 
completed a new painting of trie Harbour 
of Malta, during the embarkation of the 
Queen Dowager of England. The picture 
comprehends the whole of the unrivalled 
harbour, with the city of La V aletta in the 
background, rising in picturesque beauty 
from the heights Schoberras ; together with 
11 Borgo, a bit of glowing landscape, and 
the neighbouring Mediterranean. ^Thc in- 
teresting incident of the royal embarka- 
tion— the Queen proceeding in a state 
barge to the Hastings, 74, and followed 
by her suite in boats— is pleasingly repre- 
sented; and the harbour, being almost 
filled with vessels gaily dressed for the 

* The wire is hung in festoons around the apiUt- 
ment : Mr. Crosse, it will be remembered, hung his 
-wires from pole to pole, and tree to tree, in his park 
at Broomfteld, in the Quantock Hills. It is well 
that Matthew Hopkins li^cd not two centuries 
later than his actual time, as he might have ex- 
tended his “ finding” into,3omerset, and in tall hat, 
long cloak, big boots, and exorcising waud, have 
disturbed the phUosophical amusements of the 
Quantocks. 


event, is a very animated scene. The 
artistical merit of the picture is entitled to 
especial mention ; ^ and its picturesque de- 
tails arc delightfully aided by the cha- 
rncterisiic limpidity which the artist has 
given to the water in the harhour. Al- 
together, this painting is of a class which 
must be very attractive to sight-seers : its 
brightness and animation being well 
adapted for panoramic representation. 


lirarietios. 

On the 12th inst. a flight of 
locusts, of vast height and width, passed 
thrcpgh and over the town of Calais,^ 
taking the direction of the Low Countries. ^ 
Several specimens, from two to three inches 
in length, have been deposited in the Dover 
Museum. — Times, 

Duties of a daily (MOtjerness^ — Toiling by 
day, and often too by nigbt ; working at 
the needle, the pencil and the pen, and 
submitting to such caprices and indignities 
as women (with daughters too,) too often 
love to inflict upon their own sesc. when 
they serve in such capacities, as though in 
jealousy of the superior intelligence which 
they are necessitated to employ, — indigni- 
ties, in ninety-nine cases out of every 
hundred, heaped Upon persons immeasur- 
ably aud incalculably their betters, but out- 
weighing in comparison any that the most 
heartless blackleg would put upon his 
groom.— 

Eeceutricities of Old Youth, 

thoughtless and inexperienced, sees in the 
oddities of a stranger nought but food for 
ridicule ; but some little knowledge of the 
world and its vicissitudes teaches a man 
of feeling to regard with melancholy the 
eccentricities of old age. Sorrow often 
leaves fantastic traces of her fatal visits, 
and the peculiarities which excite mirth, 
are frequently the indications of a bemh 
dcred mind, and of a broken heart which 
has done with mirth for ever.— T. Bayly, 

Sausages were made in Herculaneum. 

“ The Thames and its Tributaries** pro- 
ceeds in Bentley* s MiseeUany^ but does not, 
to onr thinking, improve. The writer is 
apt to veri^ into fhe common-place aud 
^«the mediooribns” of the guide-book 
style. Here is a pretty piece of cockney- 
ism: ^‘from Fulham the Thames bends 
towards Hammersmith, and as we sail 
upwards, we pass through lines of tall 
trees, and through hanks all covered with 
clusters of wild flowers to the very edge of 
the water.” This is, we fear, aj^jn- 
deserved encomium upon the bosom of 
“ old father Thames.” Nothing can be in 
worse taste than the criticism upon the 
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hajrmleew eccentricity of the rose-tree grave 
at Barnes ; yet tlie writer is constantly 
discoursing of the channs of association, 
refinement, &c. 

A cmmon ^wr.— Men talk of Nature 
as an abstract thing, and lose siglvt of 
Nature while they do so. , They ^arge 
upon Nature matters with which she has 
not the smallest cpnnexion, and for which 
she is in no way responsible.— 

Pen in the £^r.— This' custom is as old 
as the middle ages, wl^n public clerks and 
registrars wore a ^n in tne ear. 

Roads*— There arc no roads in Persia, 
excepting such as have been made by the 
% constant track of baggag^cattle. 

Sonnet m the Death of a Lady* 

BV nAilC C. BRAY, JUN. 

WiTHXN a delb om SprinK* W Itoyliood knew 
A silver rill, c-irbich played through clustering 
ranks 

Of white-leafed flowers, that thickly fringed Us 
banks; . 

And near 1 oiften strayed, entranred, to view 
And watch the lovely plants, whose blossoms grew 
To fulness, as the day, with genial power, 

DIflfUsed its sun-light o’er each modest flower. 

1 left Uiat home<— returned, and onco more flew,' 
WhUe Autumn reigned, hack to the cherished place ; 

The riU was not,— nor flower, nor plant was there, 
But earth instead, veiled by a gloomy nir ; 

2 mourned the changes on sweet Nature’s face : — 

So hast thou vanished, loved one, and alone 

, 1 weep that ^hou with all thy gifts art gone. 

Blackwood. 

Heatfon^ Paradise, and Hell.— In old West- 
mmi«ter, Heav<‘tt” was a range of brick 
hoosei opposite to the end of Henry Vil.'s 
chapel ; and “ Paradise" and “ Hell" were 
subteiraneous tenements under Westmin- 
ster Umthly Magasdne* 

Antimity of Siving .*' — The first men- 
tion of incendiary letters occurs in a Synod 
of Cologne, anno KKK), quoted by Du 
Cange, where they were annexed with 
tuoches to the doors and gates of certain 
religious houses, threatening fire, murder, 
&c., if money was not given. 

Our *//««• and Cry is derived from the 
danwr of the Gauls, mentioned by Cssar. 

17^ Naoy * — A Nautical Dictionaiy, or 
Cyclopflsdiaof Naval Science and Nomen- 
clature, is a desideratum. That of Fal- 
coner is imperfect and put of date.' We 
have heard that the design of such a work 
has been entertained, and materials col- 
lected fbr its execution by Captain W. H. 
Smith, whom we earnestly recommend to 
prosecute an undertaking of such promise 
to the fieridee of which Im is so experienced 
and diltingiitshed a member.— ftecd Ser- 

djWhrf Ml. F. Dighton, who 

was. private eecretnry to the Duke of York 


for twenty-five years, has been heard to 
state, that during the whole of tha.t tiini' 
he had never heard hi« R(»yal Highness 
say an unkind word even to u servant. 

Chinese Children.— The children crawl 
and play about the boats on the rivers in 
China with a little double-headed shot of 
wood tied to their necks, to prevent their 
sinking out of reach and sight when they 
topple over, which often happens ; the mo- 
ther pulling them in as she would the wood 
alone— a more precious article! There 
she sits over her cookery, always rice, 
and a tiny bit of fish, and vinegar, (all 
done under one cover bv steam, with n 
most inconceivably small bit of fire in a 
tiny earthen stove,) every now and then 
seizing her scnll, (most if not all the sinoU 
boats are sculled,) and impelling her little 
fabric where she wants. 

Pdst * — Our letters were conveyed by 
pilgrims, heralds, carriers, friends, &c., till 
the establishment of the Post Office, which, 
in any form, takes date with tlie Long 
Parliament. 

Inn Clharges.—Xn the time of Elizabeth, 
we find only 8(/. paid for a physician all 
night; and only 2d. at Bristol, temn. 
Charles II., for a man and horse. Tlie bill 
was made out in writing, and the cham- 
licrlain and hostess expc^cted compliments, 
as now. 

Effect of NwaMme.— In the East, the ab- 
sence of the usual brilliant sunshine is a 
death blow to all picturesque effect ; and 
the want of those comforts, which, with a 
cloudless sky above us, we scarcely miss, 
is' then most strongly felt. The groups 
which so often attract our admiration 
when seated in every variety of picturesque 
attitude upon their low b^conies or ter- 
raced roofs, look wretched when huddled 
round a smouldering fire in the dark recess 
of a filUiy stable ; and the slipshod Turk, 
picking his way amid torrents of rain 
through heaps of mud, loses all that state- 
liness and dignity which usually character- 
ise his every motion. — Capt, IPilbrahcan's 
Travels. ‘ 

Truths . — Doubt and obscurity are but 
additional temptations to aspiring genius. 
To great minds the unknown is as attract- 
ive as the wonderfiil ; and untried danger 
is bnt a mysterious incentive to explore it. 
•^Sharon Termer, 

j Music of JJiwfe,— How favoured is merry 
England I The voice of the nightingale 
and the cuckoo breaks up before Uiey leavx* 
England, and the^ former has no song in 
her winter quatriers. 

LONDON: Pnbllshed^by GEORGE BERGER, 
Holywell Street, Strand. Printed by WuirsnEAU 
& Co. 76, Fleet Street, where all Communicatioiie 
For the Editor may be addreHHod, 
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MONUMENT TO #C£AN, RICHMOND. 


This unostentatious memorial has lately The erection of this monument is an act 
been placed against the outer wall of of filial afiection which cannot be too 
Richmond Church, at abofit six feet south highly commended. Kean, it will be re- 
of the western or principal entrance door, collect^ died May 15, 1833, in the hsuas* 
The materials are white and black mar- adjoining the Theatre, at the nortn-west 

ble; the suitporting block being lightly comer of Richmond ®reen ; and lies binied. 

veined. in the Churchyard, near the above tablet. 
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MU. SPI?P»S JOURNUY TO ASCOT 
RACES. 

^SoiKHnuttd from pago 165.) 

- Th» eierly rays of the tmiversal eccalei- 
ohion were b^inhing to hatch the count- 
less thousand events of the day into bei^y 
and the clock of Chertsey church struck six, 
as Mr. Spiff turned out into the street to 
begin his walk* It was a fine clear morn- 
ing, and a light vapo^ floating around 
St. Anne’s Hill, betokened the approach of 
a hot day ; while the hedges and turf at 
the side of the footpath were sparkling 
with dewdrops in the bright May sunshine. 
Not many people were about in the little 
town, and the shops were still closed ;< but 
a few loiterers were waiting at the corners 
of the streets for the hour of going to work, 
and two or three cows were lazily wending 
their way to the fields in the vicinity. 
Octavius felt lighthearted, and in perfect 
good humoui^ith everything around him ; 
and he walked on with his long thin legs 
at a fearful rate. His journey lay over a 
fine niece of country, now skirting a richly- 
wooded hill, now passing by a rural water- 
mill, and then opening on a large plain, 
dotted with neat white cottages, and af- 
fording subsistence to divers donkeys and 
flocks of geese. All appeared fresh and 
IfTeen, for the day’s influx of travellers had 
not yet began to powder the hedges and 
trees with dust until they were all reduced 
to a uniform brown colour ; indeed, the only 
concerns ” that passed him were, some 
dog-carts filled with flabby tarts and cow 
pies, with an occasional gang of gipsies 
with sticks and snuff-boxes for the idlers 
behind the booths. As he turned on to the 
main road, opposite the Wheatsheaf, at 
Virginia Water, a little more bustle pre- 
sented itself. Several light carts with 
covered tops, more poetically denominated 
“flying bedsteads,” were resting at the 
iaci ; and two or three wagon-loads of holi- 
day makers, determined upon having a 
long day of it, were already on the road. 
A great many private carriages were being 
^cleaned in the stable yard, whilst their in- 
tended occupiers were at breakfast in the 
best parlour; and they seemed to have 
Sikh famous appetites that Octavius 
thought he would uke to have breakfasted 
too* He, however, trudged on, and turning 
to the right a little beyond the cascade, 
passed the pretty village of Blacknest, 
which lies embosomed in foliage at the 
fistot of one of the forest hills ; and, about 
a <|uarter of a mile boyond the turnpike, 
found himself at the gate leading up to 
MjJPotoJr^farm. 

keUome burst from all assem- 
. he entered ihg little parlour of the 

There was Mr* Podgey in a smart 


blue coat with brass buttons, and the tops 
of his boots radiant with whiteness and 
oxalic acid; and Mrs. Podgey in a fine 
chalis dress, bought new the week before 
at the head .shop at Windsor, opposite the 
majket-house, and a cap so beautiful lhat 
yon would haj^ly have thought it possible 
to group so many artificial flowers upon 
so small a. shape of net and wire ; and the 
Miss Podgeys had each clear muslin gowns 
over something ^en, because that was 
the fashion at me races last year, and 
little bands of velvet over their foreheads, 
with bows at the temples, like ftligrce 
blinkers on the head pieces of their father’s 
bridles; and besides, they had patent 
leather shoes, and open-worked storings, 
and lined parasols, and fashionable hats — 
none of the common chip, but exquisite 
white paper imitations, with green ribbons 
to match the dress, and bouquets of pop- 
pies, barley, oats, and corn flowers at toe 
sides. 

“ How d'ye do, Master Octavius ?” said 
Mr. Podgey, rising the table, and 
seizing the band of his friend with a grasji 
that numbed his fingers for some time 
afterwards. 

Octavius returned his greeting, and 
having paid his respects to the ladies, 
began to demolish some eggs and home- 
made bread and butter that was placed 
before him, having first accommodated 
hiuLself with a pajr of slippers, while his 
hoots were re-blacked for the display on 
the course, 

“ I’ve been to London since I saw you 
last, Octavius,” said Mr. Podgey. “I 
should have called on you, but 1 was rather 
pressed for time, and not quite in your 
part of the world.” 

“We should have been most happy to 
have seen you, sir,” returned Octavius. 
^^1 think we could have found you some 
bread and cheese.” 

“ I hope you would have found me 
something more than that,” said Mr. 
Podgey, laughing heartily at his own 
merry conceit. “No, I went to the Ex- 
hibition, 1 generally hav^ a shilling’s- 
worth every year.” 

“Were you pleased with it, sir?” in- 
quired Octavius. 

“ Why, tolerably well. Uncommon good 
ictnre that, of the great do^ balancing a 
it of Abernethy biscuit on his nose.” 

“ Did you notice the portraits, sir ?” 

•• “ Oh yes — we saw the seven tubs ; gra- 
dually diminishing from a barrel to a four 
gallon and a half. 1 do not know who the 
artist was, but 4t ought to have been 
Cooper;” and Mr. Podgey hereupon 
chuckled so immoderately, that he nearly 
choked himself with some stray crumbs 
that went the wrong way. 
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And now about gbing,’* said the old 
gentleman when he had recovered, as 
everybody began to find they had eaten 
enough, and instinctively pushed their cups 
and saucers from them, and backed fVom 
the table. “ Are you much of a horseman, 
Octavius?” 

I have ridden ponies at Blackheath,” 
said Mr, Spiff mildly. “ They let them 
out there at one ahillinpf an hour with sad- 
dles and bridles, and nmcpence with pads 
and halters.’* 

“Ah,” said Mr. Podgey, shaking liis 
head, as if rather doubtful of SpifPa eques- 
trian attainments, “ I do not think it will 
do to put you on the colt, then, for it ran 
away four times last week.” 

“ Oh, pray don’t trouble yourself, sir,” 
said Octavius, nervously pulling the table- 
cloth towards him as if be was checking a 
bridle, with a jerk that sent an egg-cup 
into his lap, “ I can walk if that is all, 
and besides 1 have no wliii).” 

“ Well, well,” returned Mr. Podgey ; 
“ You shall go with us in the four-wheeled 
chaise. Come girls, look sharp : we must 
start early, for there’ll be a power of 
j^ople there, and it’s no fun getting in the 
fifth rank half a mile below the distance 
post.” 

^ Indeed, the clouds of dust which were 
rising over the hedges at the end of the 
field corroborated his assertion, for the 
road was alreadv thronged with equipages 
and horsemen of every grade and variation. 
The young ladies disappeared to tlieir 
chamliers to adorn ; Mrs. Spiff collected 
the cmiiibs in a saucer for the chicks in 
the back yard; and tlie worthy farmer 
himself drew Octavius into the garden to 
shew him the great improvement that had 
taken place in the cucumber beds since last 
year, of which, as Octavius had not the 
least recollection how they were before, he 
ex])ressed much admiration at their altered 
state. 

By half-past ten, all were prepared to 
start : the four-wheeled chaise was brought 
round to the door by a< sort of cross-breed 
betweeu a uloughl)oy and a gentleman’s 
groom, and the Miss Podgeys •having 
liegged each other to see that their dresses 
were properly arranged, and placed each 
other s combs and flowers as they thought 
most becoming, fiuisbed by re-adjusting 
tlieiii before the glass themselves, and then 
were gallantly handed by Octavius int^ 
the back part of the fonr-wUeeled chaise ; 
and then he got in himself and seated him- 
self between them, and expressed many 
delightful real London compliments ; and 
said be was a thorn between two roses, 
and how hapny could* be with either, 
and that he had two strings to his bow, 
and he hoped they would not quarrel about 


bim, and two or three other fine speeches 
qnite as novel. Mrs. Podgey lingered a 
minute behind in close conversation with 
Susan, in the passage: what passed be- 
tween them is not known ; but it is pre- 
sttpied she told Susan to put the lamb down 
at three o’clock, as she was sure two hours 
Would be quite enough for it ; and tbut if 
tbe Sunningbill baker did not send tlie 
rhubarb tarts hom^ in time, Jim was to 
be despatched after them; and that she 
had better lay the cloth while they were 
away, and be sure to put the lettuces into 
water. All this being concluded, the good 
lady took her seat, first making sure that 
Jinj was at the horse’s head ; and lastly 
Mr. Podgey ascended, and having told Jim 
to untwist the bearing-rein, and put the 
lilac out of the horse’s eyes, he drew on 
his gloves, pulled his coat tails from under 
him, took the whip from behind the 
cushion, and off they startedi 

As they turned out of the farm lane 
upon the high road, a most excjting scene 
displayed itself. All sorts of vehicles, 
from the dashing landau and four, or tbe 
private bang-up of the coroneted peer, to 
the donkey dragging a small painted wag- 
on filled with ginger beer at a penny a 
bottle, were bustling towards the course. 
Broad-wheeled and tilted wagons, covered 
with boughs, and filled with regular 
holiday-makers, bread, cheese, and pewter 
cans; post-diaises with three fat people 
inside, putting their elbows out of the 
window, and a fourth on the bar, with two 
piemen sitting on the spikes behind ; 
“ commercial young gentlemen” from the 
shop with the great windows in Oxford 
Street, upon hired horses, nearly founder- 
ing with fatigue and hunger ; pedestrians 
strapping along with stout sticks and bun- 
dles, at the rate of five miles an hour ; and 
coaches, four-wheeled chaises, gigs, cabs, 
go-carts, flys, buggies-— in short, things 
upon wheels of every description, all driv- 
ing on pell-mell, and half hidden by the 
clouds of dust that their predecessors were 
creating. 

“Oxley’s c’rect list, my noble sports- 
man !” shouted a man, running behind Mr. 
Podgey’s equi}>age, and thrusting a card 
stuck on the top of a stick in Mr. Spiff’s 
face. Octa.vins was flattered— he was 
called a sportsman, and of course he could 
not but support the character and expend 
sixpence on the list. 

“ Hallo ! m^ friend,” said he to the man, 
with a wink intended to be knowing, as 
he looked at the card ; “ this is last I’ues- 
day’s list.” 

“Never mind, yer honour,” ag^wr-dl^ 
the vender, touching the red cotton hand- 
kerchief that was tirti round his head in lieu 
of a hat. “ There was quite as good haiii- 
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mtilsnin on Tuesday as there is to day, 
and many on ’ern’s the same;’* and he 
shot off after another carriage, repeat- 
ing “Oxley’s c’rect list of the ruiining 
horses, my noble sporting gentlemen, 
with the names, weights, and colours of 
the riders.” 

“Here you are, sir!” V»aid a man 
dressed like a groom, rushing from a 
covered tent at thd sid^ of the road, and 
seizing the bridle of Mr. Podgey’s horse ; 
“ nice stables and clean water — he’ll blow 
hisself well out here, sir.” 

“ Recollects you wery well last year, 
sir,” said another, pulling the horse tlie 
other way ; “ you lives at Hampton Vick, 
sir, don’t you? and always puts up at'Vny 
stables at Moulsey.” 

“ Leave the gcn’leman’s horse alone 
said a third, seizing both reins, and stand- 
ing right in front ; ^^he’s a coming along 
with me. mouldy hay or bad oats 
here, sir. Some of the rcglar com as will 
tickle him \uio a gallop all the way home 
to Lunnon.” 

Disregarding all their importunities, 
Mr. Podgey drove round to the back of 
the Grand Stand, where he found some 
Sunniiighill man that kept stables; and 
taking an ostler round with him to the 
ether side of the course, to bring hack the 
horse, he got his conveyance wheeled into 
the rapks, as near the ropes as the crowd 
would permit ; and then his party began 
to brush the, dust off their clothes, and 
enter really into the amusements of the 
day. 

The heath was gradually becoming 
covered by as dense an assemblage of 
visitors as could well be ; indeed, as all 
the newspapers say every year, “ it was 
as full a company as we recollect to have 
seen since the celebrated day when Ziuga- 
ncc ran for the cim,” Itinerant musicians, 
n^untebanks, fortune-tellers, beggars, 
were all plying their separate vocations, 
and Octavius regretted he had not the eyes 
of a chameleon, to l>e able to look all ways 
at once, and comprehend at one glance 
tlje lively scene that was passing aroimd 
him. Mr, Podgey saw his visitor was a- 
mused, and very kindly said, “ Now Octa- 
vius, we do not wish to keep you tied here 
all day long. The gals will have plenty 
of beapx to take care of them, and I would 
rathex you go al^mt and enjoy yourself. 
When you feel peckish, you know, you can 
come back again, and recollect our chaise 
iaexfU^tly^ opposite that gingerbread stall, 
where the foung la^ in the pink bonnet 
and blue ribbands is offering spice nuts to 

^mliced the worthy farmer, 

0ifih*e4 »nfce apologies to the 
yotmg ladies, he climbed amongst the car- 


riages, stepped easily over the ropes, and 
found himself, for the first time, upon 
Ascot riice-course. Albbiit. 

{To be eontinued,) 

NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

It is worthy of remark that our Govern- 
ment are at this moment only seeking to 
efiect a measure of national improvement 
which, upwards of seventeen centuries 
since, formed a feature in the policy of the 
Roman governors of Britain. One of the 
earliest acts of the administration of the 
wise and benevolent Agricola, was the 
education of the sons of Gie British chiefs 
in the liberal arts. Schools were next 
established and maintained in all the prin- 
cipal towns of Roman Britain, as they 
were throughout the Roman empire in 
generiil. There are still extant many im- 
jierial edicts relating to these public semi- 
naries, in which privileges are conferred 
upon the teachers, and regiilations laid 
down as to the manner in which they were 
to be appointed, the salaries they were to 
receive, and the branches of learning they 
were to teach. No account of the British 
schools in particular has been preserved ; 
but there is evidence enough to shew that 
National Education was one of the earliest 
advantages of the Roman dominion in 
Britain. Philo. 

COPPER MINES.— No. IV. 

{Coruilueion.) 

The elements, or composition of min- 
erals, the periods at which they may be 
supposed to have been formed, and the 
possibility of their transmutation, have, 
from the earliest times, engaged the in- 
quiry of philosophers, and the cupidity 
of the chemist. The researches, however, 
of the most indefatigable naturalists have 
l>een precluded by a barrier, beyond which 
the operations ot Nature are not permitted 
to be develo|)ed, and which may be regard- 
ed as the recess in which she ultimately 
hides. Those who pretend to follow her 
in this retreat, can only assert opinions 
taken up at random, difficultly maintained, 
though, perhaps, as difficultly refuted. And 
thus, wiffii regard to tiiie origin and forma- 
tion of minerals, very little can lie sug- 
gested fiirther than by conjecture. 

^ Although the veins of minerals have, in 
a former part of this paper, been termed 
layers, yettlioae layers, not being nnifonu, 
ought, perhaps, not to be regarded as coeval 
with the layers of rock, or stone, or other 
substance to which they are lateral. It 
seems that at the* formation of things, 
certain interstices either remained between 
the different strata, or were formed after- 
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wards, as the same became settled, and 
which served as k^oeptacles for snch mois- 
ture as conld be distilled into Iheni from 
the rock on each side tliis water being 
petrified, accounts for those streaks or 
layers of spar or alabaster which every 
one has met with in rocky districts. The 
moisture which exuded from the strata, 
not improbably brought with it very small 
particles which were held in solution, and 
were capable of passing through the most 
minute pores of the stone. These atoms 
being gradually attracted toward eadi 
other as they ^came more dense, finally 
subsided into compact bodies, and formed 
the origin of metals. This may account 
for the known fact, that ores are seldom 
found united with either porphyry, clay- 
slate, or any other stone, except through 
the medium of spar or quartz ; which is 
not only regarded as a concomitant of 
minerals in timir natural state, aftd as 
their nidus, or matrix, but as the grand 
symptom or indication by which a vein is 
pronounced as likely to l)e lasting, and 
without which very little reliance is placed 
upon its duration. It is also to be observed, 
that when the line of ore is found broken, 
or interrupted in its course, by some chasm 
or fissure in an opposite direction, such 
chasm or fissure is marked by appearances 
lirecisely similar to what occur when the 
ore runs laterally with the strata, with 
regard to a nidus of spar or quartz, in case 
such fissure contains ore at all, as it gene- 
rally does ; and hence it is submitted that 
metals may, as to their origin, Im* consi- 
dered deposits — wliich is all that research 
has yet been enabled to advance with any 
appearance of argument ; for, as to their 
elementary state, or in what form they 
existed prior to snch deposit, we know 
nothing, except, perhaps, it he that the six 
metals before mentioned are primitive 
substances, and that all attempts at their 
transmutation have hitherto been com- 
pletely nnsuccessfiil. 

The arrangement of certain metallic 
layers has, in our own times, been fonnd 
to produce effects which w'ould be incre- 
dihle, except tliey were confirmed by the 
evidence of our senses ; how far the^trato, 
or layers of stone or earth, may, by a sort 
of parity or analogy, be occasionally so 
disposed, as to have effect in forming the 
elements of metals, is a question sub- 
mitted to the attention of the curious : at 
all events, there are certain rocks with 
which particular minerals are never, or 
very rarely, found associated; and there 
are others in which tl\p existence of a 
certain mixture of iron and sulphur (called 
mundic) is regarded as^ very unfavourable 
for the existence of co];Ji)er, And from 
indicatioiis such as these many miners 


have fancied themselves able to pronounce 
where different minerals are to be sought 
with success, and where they are likely to 
be permanent^ as well as the contrary ; but 
they have not ventured far beyond a 
knowledge of these facts. And, indeed, 
th^e are few who could do so, except prac- 
tical miners, who are not, in general, per- 
sons disposed to give themselves the requi- 
site trouble. 

Our opinions in gny science, wher(» the 
field is not Injfore us, must, of necessity, 
be at random, and at every step we find 
ourselves like persons wandering in the 
dark ; though, even in the dark, one might 
stmnble fortuitously upon truth. I'he 
ablest surgeons have made but little pro- 
gress either iu the cure or knowledge of 
internal diseases, and hav'c made still less 
in their researches as to the impregnation 
and origin of the foetus ; it, therefore, can- 
not be supposed that a miner, however he 
may have rifled the bowels aof the earth, 
or however he may pretend to pronounce 
the duration of a vein of mgtal by an 
examination of the matrix, can know 
anything jfurther than by conjecture of 
tlieir structure or organization ; still, there 
is, at least, this ’ difference between the 
surgeon and miner— that whilst the former, 
in spile of all disadvantages, endenvours 
to arrive at causes from their effects, th# 
latter contents himself with the knowledge 
of a few known facts, sufficient, in his 
jud^ent, to enable him to ptirsiie his 
calling with pecuniary advantage. 

The Cornish are said to be the best 
practical miners in the world ; and yet so 
great are the varieties in mines, that a 
Cornish miner would be quite puzzled in 
some parts of Ireland. His whole theory, 
founded on the experience of many years, 
he would find frequently quite inappli- 
cable, even at that sliort distance; and 
he would be baffled and perplexed by 
results totally at variance witli wlmt ^ 
had been taught to expect from similar * 
indications. I’hcrefore, no one can, at 
}»resent, presume to 8]>cak with certainty 
of what is HU little understood as mining. 
All that can be recommended to adven- 
turers, iH,that,pre\ious to any speculation, 
they should make as much inquiry and 
investigation as a knowledge necessarily 
superficial will enable them to bestow ; 
and that, having once resolved upon the 
undertaking, partly upon the credit due to 
the judgment of others, and partly from 
their own judgment, it is requisite to 
persevere with steadiness in their ad- 
venture, having an eye ever watchful over 
extravagant expenditure ; always remem- 
hering that, among the various 
that have awakened the attention, or 
stimulated the energies of man, none 
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have been prodnctive of {greater wealth 
than mlnes-^that none have, however, at 
times, more bafiled calculation by their 
variableness and uncertainty, or exhibited 
loss and gain in more rapid succession— 
that hence they require certain qualifica- 
tions which all cannot possess; and,^in 
particular, a firmness of character, and a 
mind superior to temporaiy disappoint- 
ment. R. W. Gbnt. 

LIFE AND CHARACTER OF NATHA- 
NIEL BOWDITCH. 

{Continued from Page 151.) 

It was my good fortune, some years 
since, in one oi those familiar Interviews 
with him in bis own house with which I 
was favoured,— and which those who have 
once enjoyed them will never forget,— to 
hear him narrate, in detail, a history of 
his early life* From that day to this, 1 
have never abased to regret that, on my 
return home, 1 did not instantly put it 
down upoq. paper, for the refreshment of 
my memory, and for the benefit of others. 
At this distance of time, I can recollect but 
a few, the most striking, particulars ; the 
rest have faded away and are lost. 1 
remember, however, very distinctly, his 
relating the circumstance which led him 
4o take an interest in the higher branches 
of mathematical science. He told me 
that, in the year J 7^7^ when he was four- 
teen years old, an elder brother of his, 
who followed the sea, and was attending 
an evening school, for the purpose of 
learning navigation, on returning home 
one evening, informed him that the master 
had got a new way of doing sums and 
working questions; for, instead of the 
numerical figures commonly used in mith- 
metic, he employed the letters of the 
alphabet. This novelty excited his enriosity, 
and he questioned his brother very closely 
g^ut the matter ; who, however, did not 
seem to understand much a.bout the pro- 
cess, and could not tell bow the thing was 
done. But, the master, he said, had a 
book, which told all abimt it. This served 
^o inflame his enriosity ; and he asked his 
brother whether he could not borrow the 
book of the master, and bring it home, so 
that he might get a sight at it. (It should 
be rememljered that, at this time, tnathe- 
matical books of all sorts were scarce in 
America. In the present mnltitude of 
elementary works on this subject, we can 
hardly conceive of the dearth that then 
prevailed.) The book .was obtained. It 
ibe first glance that he had ever had 
at alge^a. And that night,” said he, 
^ not close my eyes.” He read it, 
aiid\ read it again, and mastered its 
eontients, and copied lit out from beginning 


to end, Subsecmently, be got hold of a 
volnme of the Philosophical Tranaactitms 
of the Royal Society of London, which he 
treated pretty much in the same summary 
way, making a very fall and minnte ab- 
stract of ail the mathematical pa})ers 
contained in it ; and this course he pursued 
with the whole of that voluminous work. 
He was too poor at the time to purchase 
books, and this. was the only mode of 
getting at their results, and having them 
constantly at hand for consnltation. 
These mannscripts, written in his small, 
close, neat hand, and filling several folio 
volumes, are now in his library, and, in 
my opinion, are the most curious and 
precious part of that large and valuable 
collection. 

I have more than once heard him sneak 
in the most grateful manner,— ana he 
r^)cated it the last time that 1 saw hint,— 
of the kindness of those friend.s in Salem 
who aide<l him in his early studies by the 
loan of their books. He named particu- 
larly the late eminent Dr. Prince, the 
pastor of the First Church, who gave him 
free access to his library ; and he likewise 
mentioned a society of gentlemen who 
had a private collection of their own. The 
manner in which these latter books came 
into the country, is so remarkable, that 1 
am happy to l)e able to relate it in 
Dr. Bowditch’s own words, as contained 
in his last Will. The extract is as 
follows :— 

Item, It is well known, that the 
valuable scientific library of the celebrated 
Dr. Richard Kirwan* was, during the 
revolutionary war, captured in the British 
Channel, on its way to Ireland, by a 
Beverley privateer ; and that, by the lil>erBl 
and enlightened views of the owners of 
the vessel, the library thus captured was 
sold at a very low rate; and in this 
manner was laid the foundation upon 
which have since been successively estab- 
lished, The Philosophical l^ibrary so 
called, and the present Salem Athenaemn. 
Thus, in early life, 1 found near me 
better collection of philo.'»ophical and 
scientific works than could be found in 
any otlier part of the United States nearer 
than Philadelphia. And by the kindness 
of its proprietors 1 was permitted freely 
take books from that library and to consult 
and study them at pleasure. This ines- 
timable advantage has made me deeply a 
debtor to the Salem Athenseum ; and I do 
therefore, give to that Institution the smn 
of one thousand dollars, the income 

* The Rev. Richard Kirwan was a native of 
Ireland, and was distinguished for bis attainments 
in mineralogy and ^emistry. His principal work 
was his Elements of Mineralogy, published in 1784. 
He died in 1812. 
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thereof to be for ever applied to the pror 
motion of its objeets and the extension of 
its nsefulnesB.” 

The good Dr. Kirwan monrned, no 
doubt, over the loss of his books, and not 
least of all that they had become so utterly 
misplaced and useless. He probably 
thought that the vessel which contained 
them might as well have been wrecked on 
the coast of Africa, and the leaves of his 
philosophical works employed to adorn 
the heads and persons or tlie Caifres and 
Hottentots; a use to which we are told 
The Practical Navigator was once put by 
the inhabitants of one of the South Sea 
islands.* But had tlie learned philosopher 
known that his lost library had supplied 
the intellectual food for tb4i growth ot one 
of the greatest scientific men of his age, 
be might, perhaps, have become reconciled 
to his loss.f 

Dr. Bowditch combined, in a '^^ry re- 
markable degree, qualities and habits of 
mind which are usually considered incom- 
patible and hostile. He was a contem- 
plative, recluse student, and, at the same 
time, an active, public man. He lived 
habitually among the stars, and yet, I 
donbt not, he seemed to many never to 
raise his eyes from the earth. He was a 
profound philosopher, and, at the same 
time, a shrewd, practical man, and one of 
the most skilfol of financiers. Judging 
from his published works, you would 
suppose that he could have no taste nor 
time for business or the world ; and judg- 
ing from the large concerns which he 
managed, and the vast funds of which he 
had the supervision, — involving the most 
complex calculations and the most minute 
details, — you would say that he could 
have no taste nor time for study. ^ His 
example is a conclusive proof and striking 
illustration of the fact, that there is no 
inherent, essential, necessary incompati- 
bility between speculation and practice— 
that there need be no divorce between 
philosophy and business. The man most 
deeply engaged in afiairs need not be cut 

* “ It happened that amonK the few articles 
saved from the ship, [the whale-ship Mentor^ of 
New Bedford, j was a copy of ‘ Bowdikh’s Navi- 
gator an article of as little use as we can conceive 
any one thing to have been at that place. But the 
ingenuity of the females, who also have their 
passion for ornaments, tore out the leaves of the 
book, and making them into little rolls of the size 
of one’s finger, wore them in their ears, in- 
stead «>f the tufts of grass which they usually em- 
ployed to give additional attractions to their native 
charms.”— American Quarterly Meview oj Holden** 
Narrative f vol. XX. p. 25. _ 

t Since the above was written, I have leamt lliat 
the gentleman into whose hands Dr. Kirwan’s 
library fell, offered to remunerate him for the loss 
which he had sustained. He however declined 
receiving any compensarton^ and expressed himself 
gratified that his books had fallen into such good 


off from the higher pursuits of iutellectnal 
culture ; and the gcaolar need not be in* 
capacitated by his studies from under- 
standing and engaging in the practical 
details of common life. In fact, they 
should be blended, in order to make up 
t]jie full, complete man. 

In the management of all his affairs 
and transactions, Dr. Bowditch wus a 
man of great order and system, and he 
required it of all^itli whom he had to do, 
or over whom he exercised any control. 
He considered that there was a sort of 
moral virtue in this, and he could not 
tolerate anything like negligence or irregu- 
larity. He, doubtless, hafi himself acquired 
tl|is habit from the nature of his favourite 
study, which demands the undivided atten- 
tion of the mind, and is peculiarly suited 
to form habits of exactness and precision. 

In the common sense of the word. 
Dr. Bowditch would not be called a 
public man, although 1 have ventured to 
call him so ; for though he twice held a 
seat in the Executive Coun^l of Massa- 
chusetts, under the administrations of 
Governors Strong and Books, yet he had 
no taste for public life, no ambition for 
political honours. He could not be drawn 
from “ the still air of delightfiil studies,” 
to mingle in the turmoil and strife of 
politics. And yet he was a true-hearted 
and sound patriot, and not a whit the less 
so for not being a noi.sy one. He loved 
hi.s country, and prized her peculiar insti- 
tutions. He felt a deep interest in the 
weliare and honour of his native State, 
and would do anything to maintain the 
supremacy of the laws, and pre»^rve the 
peace and order of the community. He 
had a remarkably sound and sober mind, 
good sense being one of its most prominent 
qualities. 

I’he example and success of Dr. Bow- 
ditch are full of incitement and encou- 
ragement to our young men in this pvti- 
cular, and should especially stimmafe 
those who have leisure and fortune, to do 
sometlilug to enable our country to take a 
respectable place in science and letters 
among the omer nations of the earth. Let 
them look, too, at more than one recent 
and successfiil attempt among us in the 
department of history.* How much may 
they not accomplish? And into what 
pleasant fields may they not be led ? Into 
the various deparrinente of natural history, 
the different walks of exact science, the 
rich and instructive annals of our country, 

• Mr. Prescott's “ History of the Reign of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, the Catholic," already alluded to, 
and Mr. George Bancroft’s “Histoiyof the Lniied 
States." These are very important ainyionourahle 
contributions to the growing literature our coun- 
try ; and we rejoice that we can claim tlicm as tn^ 
works of Ncw-England men. 
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and the delightful province of general lite- 
ratnre aind philosophy. Let them labour In 
this fields which will reward all their ef- 
forts, instead of delving in a stony and 
sterile soil. 

Dr. Bowditch was a remarkably domes- 
tic man. His afh^ctions clustered around 
his own fireside, and found their most de-' 
lightfikl exercise in his “ family of love,” 
as he called it in almost his last moments. 
His attachment to home, and to its calm 
and simple pleasures wa^ indeed, one of 
the most beautiful traits in his chiiracter, 
and one which his children and friends 
will look back i^n with the greatest satis- 
faction. As Sir Thomas More says of 
himself, “ he devoted the little time whiph 
be could spare from his avocations abroad, 
to his family, and spent it in little inno- 
cent and endearing conversations with hLs 
wife and children; which, thongh some 
might think them trifling amusements, he 
placed among ethe necessary duties and 
business of life ; it being incumbent on 
every one to^ake himself as agreeable ;is 
possible to those whom nature has made, 
or he himself has singled out for, his com- 
panions in life.’' 

His time was divided between his office 
and his honse ; and that must have been a 
strong attraction, indeed, that could draw 
him into company. When at home, his 
time was spent in his library, which he 
loved to have considered as the family 
parlour. By very early rising, in winter 
two hours before the light, “ long ere the 
sound of any bell awoke men to labour or 
to devotion,” and “ in summer,” like 
Milton, “as oft with the bird that first 
rises, or not much tardier,” he was enabled 
to accomplish much before others Were 
stirring. To these morning studies,” he 
used to say, am indebted for all my 
mathematics.” After taking his evening 
walk he was again always to be found in 
thejibrary, pursuing the same attractive 
studies, but ready and glad, at the entrance 
of any visitor, to throw aside his hook, 
unbend his mind, and indulge in all the 
gaieties of his light-hearted conversation. 

Thpre was nothing that he seemed to 
enjoy more than this free interchange of 
thought on all subjects of common interest. 
At such times the mathematician, the 
"astronomer, the man of science, disap- 
peored, and he presented himself as the 
frank, easy, familiar friend. One could 
hardly believe that this a^eablc, fasci- 
nating companion, who talked so afBahly 
and pleasantly on all the topics of the day, 
and Joined so heartily in the quiet mirth 
eu4.the Ipiid laugh, could really be the 
great ma^eipaticiau who had expounded 
the mechanism of the heavens, and taken 
his place with Newton^ and Leibnitz, and 


La Place, among the great proficients in 
exact science. To hear him talk, yon 
would never have sus|,KJctcd that he knew 
any thing about science, or cared any 
thing about it. In this respect he resem- 
bled his great Scottish contemporary, who 
has delighted the whole world by his 
writings. You might have visited him in 
that library from one year's end to another, 
and yet, if yon or some other visitor did 
not introduce the subject, I venture to say, 
that not one word on mathematics would 
cross hia lips. He had no pedantry of any 
kind. Never did 1 meet with a scientific 
or literary man so^ entirely devoid of all 
cant and pretension. ' In conversation he 
had the simplicity and playfrihiess and 
unaffected manners of a child. His own 
remarks seemed rather to escape from 
his mind than to be produced it*” He 
laughed heartily, and mhbed his hands, 
and jnfnped np, when an observation was 
made that greatly pleased him, because it 
was natural for him so to do, and he had 
never been schooled into the conventional 
proprieties of artificial life, nor been ac- 
enstomed to conceal or stifle any of the 
innocent imjmlses of his nature. 

Who that once enjoyed the privilege of 
visiting him in that library, can ever forget 
the scene ? Methinks I see him now, in 
my mind's eye, the venerable man, sitting 
there close by his old-fashioned blazing 
wood fire, bending over his favoiffite little 
desk, looking like one of the old philoso- 
phers, with his silvery hair, and noble 
forehead, and beaming eye, and benign 
countenance ; whilst all around him are 
ranged the depositories of the wisdom and 
science of dejairted sages and philosophers, 
who seem to look down npoii him benig- 
nantly from their quiet places, and spon- 
taneously and silently to give forth to him 
their instructions. On entering this, the 
noblest repository of scientific works in the 
county, 1 almost fancy I hear him saying 
with ileinsins, the keeper of the library at 
I*eydcn, “ I no sooner come into my 
library, than I holt the door after me, ex- 
clnding ambition, avarice, and all sneh 
vices; and, in the very lap of eternity, 
amidst sh many divine souls, 1 take my 
scat with so lofty a spirit and such sweet 
content, that I pity all the great and rich 
who know not this happiness.” 

It may be here remarked, that although 
mathematics was his chief and favourite 
puisuit, Dr. Bowditch still had a taste and 
love for general literature. He was fond 
of Shakspcarc and Milton, and remem- 
bered and could repeat whole passages 
from their works. He loved, too, the 
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writtcu down, for convenience* sake, on 
the covers of his mathematical common- 
]>iace book. 1 recollect, among others, 
thus copied off, “The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” a selection which evinced at the 
same time his good feeling and his good 
taste. I also recollect observing on the 
covers and blank leaves of bis copy of 
Newton’s Principia many commenifatory 
verses on Newton, selected from Voltaire 
and other French poets. 

(To be coniinued.) 

THE BRITISH QUEEN STEAM-SHIP. 

This magnificent steam-ship has been 
built for the British and American Steam 
Navigation Company, by Messrs. Curling 
and Young. She is the largest vessel ever 
^launched, and the proportion between her 
power and tonnage is stated to be more 
advantageous than that observed in*the 
Great fFestern^ than which she is less flat- 
tened : she is built, as to her beams, of 


English oak; the lower planks are of 
Dantzic fir, and the upper cedar: she is 
painted black, except the ornamental work 
around the windows at the stern, and the 
moulding supporting the fi^re head, (a 
wcll-carvcd representation of Her Majesty,) 
which arc gilL The length of this gif^antic 
vessel from figure head to taifrall is 27f» 
feet, being about thirty-five feet longer, It 
is said, than any ship in the British navy : 
length on upper de^, 245 feet; of keel, 
223 feet ; forty feet four inches breadth 
between tlie paddle-boxes; and twenty- 
seven feet one inch deep, from the floor to 
the under side of the spar deck. Tlie en- 
gines are two of 250-horsc power each, 
with acylinders seventy-seven and a half 
inches diameter, and seven feet stroke: 
they are fitted with Hall’s patent con- 
densers, in addition to the common ones ; 
diameter of paddle-wheels, thirty feet. 
She diiuilaces, at sixteen feet deep, 2,740 
tons of water; her computed^ tonnage is 
1,H68 tons: at the water line, every ad- 
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ditional inch displaces eighteen tons and 
a half. Her average speed is expected to 
be 200 nautical miles per day, and con- 
sumjition of coal thirty tons. The best 
Welsh coal is to be used. It is calculated 
she will make the outward voyage to New 
York in eighteen days, and the homeward 
in twelve, consuming 540 tons of coal out, 
and 360 home.»(/i^27g;av Magazine,) In 
J unc last, the British Queen left the Thames 
for Scotland, to take in her machinery, 
by Mr. R. Napier, Glasgow ; and she is 
announced to sail from London for New 
York, on the 29th instant. She is to carry 
300 passengers, besides 85 persons belong- 
ing to the vessel, fifteen of whom are 
stewards. The cabins are tastefully fitted* 
up, and embellished with historical paint- 
ings. 

The prefixed Engraving, (the vignette 
in the title-page of the Year Book of Facts,) 
represents the British Qne^, from a large 
print engraved by E. Dnncan, after a 
painting by J. W. Huggins. 


Vfefo 

THE TRAGEDY OF COUNT Al.ARCOR. BY THE 
AUTHOR OP VIVIAN GREY. ^ 

IT RAGEDY in warm weather, my sweet 
masters, is not usually a very pleasant 
affair ; but, despite the season, the iiroduc- 
tion before us has many stirring thoughts 
and beauties to keep a listless reader from 
his noontide siesta. The story is from the 
Spanish ballad of “ the Count Alarcos and 
the Infanta Solisa,” and the circurastaticcs 
of its production are thus pleasingly re- 
lated in the dedication td Lord fVancis 
Egerton.] 

y cars have flown away, since rambling 
in the Sierras of Andalusia, beneath the 
clear light of a Spanish moon, and fresh- 
ened by the sea breeze that had wandered 
up a river from the coast, I first listened 
to the chant of that strange and terrible 
tale. • 

It teemed to me rife with all the mate- 
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rials of the tragic drama ; and I planned, 
as I rode along, the scenes and characters 
of which it appeared to me susceptible. 

That was tne season of life when the 
heart is quick with cinotion, and the brain 
with creative dre ; when the eye is haunted 
with beautiful sights, and the ear .with 
sweet sounds ; when we live in reveries of 
magnificent performance, and the future 
seems only a perennial flow of poetic in- 
vention. • ^ 

I>renms of fantastic youth ! Amid the 
stern realities of existence I have unex- 
pectedly achieved a long-lost jmrpose. 

[Rather than detail the plot, or quote 
scenes, we have strung together a few of 
the gemmy passages with which thi^, very 
interesting production abounds.] 

Danger. — Danger in its bounds 
Weighs more than foreign safety. 

Deceit.— JAm smiled on me to-day 
Would gladly dig my grave ; and yet I smiled, 

And gave them coin as ready as their own, 

And not less tiHse. 

View of JBurgoa . — This stirring Burgos has re- 
vived my vein. 

Yea, as 1 glanced ftom oflT the Citadel 
This very morn, and at iny feet outspread 
Its amphitheatre of solemn towers 
And gloves of golden pinnacles, and marked 
Turrets of friends and foes ; or traced the range. 
Spread since my exile, of our city's walls 
Washed by the swift Arlan znn : all around 
The flash of lances, blaze of banners, rush 
Of hurrying horsemen, and tlie haughty blast 
Of the soul-stirring trumpet, — 1 renounced 
My old philosophy, and gazed as gazes 
The falcon on his quarry 1 
Rogal Bridtf.— Little joy, I ween. 

Dwells with a royal bride, too apt to claim 
The homage she should yield. 

Purchaaea , — Wedges of gold, a chamber of sequins 
Sealed up for ages, flocks of Barhary sheep 
Might ransom princes, tapestry so rare 
Tlie King straight purchased, covering for the price 
Each piece with pistoles. * 

Ambition — Love. — He scents the prosperous ever. 
Ay ! they’ll cluster 

Bound this new hive. But Til not house them yet. 
Marry, I know them all ; hut me they know, 

As mountains might the leaping stream that meets 
The ocean as a river. Time and exile 
Change our life’s course, but is its flow less deep 
Because it is more calm ? I’ve seen to-day 
Might stir its pools. What if mv phantom flung 
A shade on their bright path? 'Tis closed to me 
Although the goal's a crown. Shu loved me once ; 
Now swoons, and now the match is off. She’s true; 
Bift 1 have clipp’d the heart that once could soar 
High as her own 1 Dreams, dreams I And yet, en- 
tranced, 

Unto the fair phantasma that is fled, 

My struggling fancy clings ; for there are hourp 
When memory with her signet stamps the brain 
With an undying minti and these were such, 

When high Ambition and enraptured Love, 

Twin Genii of my daring destiny. 

Bore on my sweeping life with Uicir fhll wing, 

Like an angelic host. 

The Afietreaa to her Loaf Xoee.— I sent for thee, 

To tell thee why I sent for thee ; yet why, 

Alas I 1 know not. Was it but tc look 
Alone QiKm the fare that once was mine ? 

This It was so grave. 0 1 was it woe 
Or indifference that iivsplred that brow 
Xhat seemed so cold and stately? Was It hate ? 


O ! tell me anything, but that to thee 
1 am a thing of nothingness. 

BrosperiVy.— Prosperity I 

Men call them prosi)erous whom they deem ei^oy 
That W'hlch they envy. 

Faith in Lore.— My faith in thy past love, It was 
so deep, 

So purr, so sacred, ’twas my only solace ; 

I fed upon it in my secret heart, 

And now e’en that is gone. 

Wamnn'a Love. — We.ik woman, when she stakes 
her heart, must play 
Ever a fatal chance. It is her all, 

And when 'tis lost, she’s bankrupt ; hut proud man 
Shulfles tlie cards again, and wins to-morrow 
Wliat pays his present forfeit. 

Thou lookest on a man as bruised in 
spirit, 

As broken-hearted, and Sulidued in soul, 

As any breathing wretch that deems the day 
Can bring no darker morrow. 

Exile Coveted. — 0 1 there were moments I’d have 
gladly given 

My crown for banishment. A wounded heart 
Beats freer in a desert ; ’tis the air 
Of palaces that chokes it. 

Marrinqe. — A woman loses 
In love what she may gain in rank, who tops 
Her litisband's place. 

Unrequited Love. — O there are women 
The world deem mad, or worse, whose life but seems 
One vile caprice, a freakish thing of whims 
And restless nothingness ; yet if we pierce 
The soul, may be we'll touch some cause profound 
For what seems causeless. K.'irly love despised, 

Or baffled, which is worse; a faith betrayed, 

For vanity or lucre ; chill regards, 

Where to gain constant glances we have paid 
Some fearful forfeit : here are many springs, 
Unmarked by shallow eyes. 

Ktnglg Power* — Wherein consists the magic of a 
crown 

But in the hold achievement of a deed 
Would scare a clown to dream ? 

Miaanthropy. — Passion and time have so dried 
up m'y soul, 

And drained its generous juices, that I own 
No sympathy with man, and all his hopes 
To me are mockeries. 

Sincere Ltn'e.—To sajLl love this man 
Is shallow phrasing. Since man's image first 
Flung its wild shadow on my virgin soul, 

It has home no other reflex. 

Sigha.—\n time our sighs become 
A sort of plaintive hint what hopeless rogues 
Our stars liave made us. 

Voyage of Life. — "I’is circumstance makes con- 
duct ; life’s a ship, 

The sport of every wind. And yet men tack 
Against the adverse blast. How shait I steer, 

Who am the pilot of Necessity ? 

But whether it be fair or foul, 1 know not ; 

Sunny or terrible. 

Admiratiov. — Nought’s more excellent for woman, 
Than to be fixed on as the cynosure 
Of one, whom all do gaze on. ’Tis a stamp 
Whose currency, not wealth, rank, blood, can match : 
These are raw ingots, till they are impressed 
^With fashion’s picture. 

Penaivenesa. — Your smllers please me not. I love 
a face 

Pensive, not sad ; for where the mood is thoughtful, 

The passion is mostedeep ami most refined 

Gay tempers hear light hearts— are soonest gained 

And soonest lost ; but he who meditates 

On his own naturer wiH as deeply scan 

The minds he meets, and when he loves, he casts 

His anchor deep. 
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Slighted Hope.~-Ot life T will not curse tliee ! 

Let bald and Hhaveii crowns denounce thee vain ; 

To me thou wert no sliade I I loved thy stir 
And panting struggle. Power, and pump, and 
beauty, 

Cities and courts, the palace and the fane, 

The chase, the revel, and the batile-iield, 

Mail':* fiery glance, and woman's thrilling smile, 

I loved ye all : 1 curse not thee, O life 1 
But on my stars confusion. May they fall 
From out their spheres, and blast our earth no more 
With their malignant rays, that mocking placed 
All the delights of life within my reach, 

And chained me from fruition. 

Worid*g The world 

ill estimates the truth of any lot. 

'J'lieir speculation is too far and reaches 
Only externals— they are ever fair. 

There are vile cankers in your gaudiest flowers, 

But you must pluck and peer within the leaves « 
To catch the pest. 

Froward Marriage. — I married, 

As men do oft, from very wantonness ; 

To tamper with a destiny that’s cross, 

To spite my fate, to put the seal upon 
A balked career, in high and proud defiance 
or hopes thdt yet might mock roc, to beat dowji 
False expectation and its damned lures, 

And fix a bar betwixt me and defeat. 

The Frirat's Exhortation . — Within this chair I sit, 
and liold the keys 

That open realms no conqueror can subdue, 

Ami where the monarchs of the earth must fain 
Solicit to be subjects : Heaven and Hades, 

Lands of immortal light and shores of gloom 
Kieriial as the chorus of their wail, 

And the dim isthmus of that middle space, 

Where the compassiuiied soul may purge its sins 
In pious expiation. Then advance 
Ye children of all sorrows, and all sins, 

Doubts that perplex, and hopes that tantalize, 

All the wild forms the fiend Temptation takes 
To tamper with the soul 1 Come with the care 
That eats your daily life ; come with the thought 
Tliat is conceived in the noon of night, 

And makes us stare around us though alone ; 

Come with the engendering sin, and with ihe crime 
That Is lull-born. To counsel and to soothe, 

I sit within this chair. 

We hold the keys that bind and loosen all : 

But penitence alone is mercy's portal, 

The obdurate soul is doomed. Kemorseful tears 
Are sinners' sole ablution. O, my son 
Bethink thee yet, to die in sin like thine ; 

Eternal masses profit not tlty soul, 

Thy consecrated wealth will but upraise 
The monument of thy desjiair Once more. 

Ere yet the vesper lights shall fade away, 

1 do adjure thee, on the church’s bosom 
Pour forth thy contrite heart. 

Death — Moody youth 

Toys in its talk with the dark thought of death, 

As if to die were but to change a robe. 

It is tlieir present refrige for all cares • 

And each disaster. When the sere has touched 
Their flowing locks, they prattle less of death, 
Perchance think more of it. 

Tlie sin 

Is in the thought, not in the deed ; 'tis not 
The boily pays the penalty, the soul 
Must clear that awful scot. 

Retroapection and Despair . — I would recall th*^ 
days gone by, and live 
A moment in the past ; if but to fly 
The dreary present pressing oy my brain, 

Woe’s omened harbinger. In exiled love 
The scene he drew so fair ! Ye castled crags, 

The sunbeam plays on your«ein]^ttlcd cliffs, 
d softens your stem visage, as his love 
ened our early sorrows. But my sun 


Has set for ever! Once we talked of cares , 

And deemed that we were sad. Men fancy sorrows 
Until time brings the substance of despair, 

And then their griefs are shadows, (vivc me exile I 
It brought me love. Ah I days of gentle joy, 

When pas lime only parted us, and lie 
Itctbrned with tales to make our children stare ; 

Or called my lute, wliile, rrmnd my waist entwined, 
His hand kept chorus to my lay. No more ! 

O, we were happier than the happy birds ; 

And sweeter were our lives than the sweet flowers; 
The stars were not more tranquil in their course, 
Yet not more bright I The fountains in their play 
Did most resemble us, t^t as they flow 
Still sparkle 1 

Comtng Storm,— T\\exe is a cloud now rising In 
the west, 

In shape a hand, and scarcely would its grasp 
Exceed mine own, it is so small ; a sjiot, 

A speck; see now again its colour fills I 
A lurid tint; they call it on our coast 
“ Tina hand of God ;” for ivhen its finger rises 
From out the horizon, there are storms abroad 
And awful judgments. 

Qu>ck in Action . — The mind grows dull 
Dwelling on metliod of its deeds too long. 

Our scnemes should brood as !rradiial as the storm; 
Their acting should be lightning. 

The Cataatrophe . — Methought * 

Each flash would fire the Citadel ; the flame 
Wrcatlied round its pinnacles, and pour^l in streams 
Adown tlie pallid battlements. Our revellers 
Forgot their festival, and stopped to gaze 
On the portentous vision. When beliuld 1 
Tiie curtained clouds re-opened, and a bolt 
Came winged from tfic startling blue of Heaven, 
And struck the Infanta I 


BIBHOP GOODMAN’S LIFE. • 

Queen Elizabeth Torch-^lighi, 

In the year 1588, I did then live at the 
npjjer end of the Strand, near St. Clement’^ 
Clmrch, when suddenly there came a re- 
port unto us, (it wtw in December, much 
about five of the clock at night, very dark,) 
that the Queen was gone to council, and if 
you will .see the Queen you must come 
quickly. Then we all ran ; when the 
Vimrt j^ates were set open, and no man did 
hinder us from cominff in. There we came 
where there was a far greater company 
than was usually at Lentcm Sermons ; ai^ 
when wc had staid there an hour and that- 
tlie yard was full, there being a number of 
torches, the Queen came out in great stale. 
Then we cried, “ (iod save your majesty I 
(iod save your majesty ! ’ * Then the v^een 
turned unto us and said, God bless you 
all, my good people!’* Then we cried 
again, (vod save your majesty ! God save 
your majesty !’* Then the Queen said 
again unto ns, “Y"ou may well have a 
greater prince, but you shall never have a 
more loving prince and so looking one 
upon another awhile the Queen departed. 
1 nis wrought such an impres.sion upon us, 
for shows and pageants are ever best seen 
by torch-light, that all the way long wc 
did nothing but talk what an admirable 
Queen she was, and how we would* adven- 
ture our lives to do her service. Now this 
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was in a year when she had most enemies, 
and how easily mi^ht they have then got- 
ten into the crowd and nmltitnde to have 
done her a mischief! But here we were 
to come in at the Court gates, and there 
was all the danger of searching. 

Take her then in her yearly joumejjs at 
her coming to London, where you must 
understand that she did desiVe to he seen 
and to be magnified ; but in her old age 
she had not only Crinkles, but she had a 
goggle throat, a groat gullet hanging ou^ 
as her grandfather Henry the Seventh is 
ever painted withal ;• for in young people 
the glandels do make al} things seem 
smooth and fiiir, bnt in old people the 
glandels being shrunk, the gnllot doth 
make a little deformity. And truly ihere 
was then a report that the ladies had got- 
ten false looking-glasses, that the Qneen 
might not see her own wrinkles ; for 
having been exceeding beautiful and fair 
in her youths such beauties are ever aptest 
for wrinkles in old age. So then the 
Queen’s constant custom was a little before 
her coronation-day to come from Rich- 
mond London, and to dine with my 
Lord Admiral at Chelsea ,t and to set out 
from Chelsea at dark night, where the 
Lord Mayor and the Aldermen were to 
meet her ; and here all the way long from 
Chelsea to Whitehall was full of people to 
see her, and truly any man might very 
easily have come to her coach. Now if 
she thought that she had been in danger, 
how is it credible that she should so ad- 
venture herself ? King J ames, who was as 
harmless a King as any was in our age, and 
consequently had as few enemies, yet wore 
quilted doublets stiletto proof : the Queen 
had many enemies ; all her wars depended 
upon her life ; she had likewise very fear- 
ful examples : the first Duke of Guise was 
shot; Henry the Third, the French King, 
was stabbed ; the I^uke of Orange was 
pWtoled ; — and these might make the 
Queen take heed. 

* THE fiUARTERLY REVIEW, NO. 127- 

[The most striking contents of this 
Number are a capital paper on Mr. Pres- 
cott’s Hhtwy of Ferdinand and Isahella^*^ 
by much the first historical work which 

* Walpole, in his “Royal and NoWe Authors,'* 
has giren the impression of one of Kliaabeth’s coins, 
which was struck apparently a few years t>efore her 
death, it represents her very old and ugly.— Ed. by 
Park, ii. 90. 

t Charles Howard, Earl o.T Nottingham, a great 
favourite of Queen Elisabeth. He was the only 
peiMR'irhd had influence suflident to persuade her 
tf Iftd in her last sickness, (Cary’s Mem. J78,) 

having an arnirehensiom of some prediction, as 
it was thought, tliat die should die in tt.— See Von 
Raumer's Hist, of XVI. Cent. &c. ii. 187 


« British America ” has as yet produced ; 
a brief bnt masterly analysis or Murchi- 
son’s Si/uriofi System ; a review of Capt. 
Harris’s fVild Sports of Sotdhem Africa^ 
Bombay edition, with anticipatory ex- 
tracts, of the most vivid description. But 
the entremet of the Number, and that 
which will attract most readers, (if it be 
only for its rough handling of popular 
opinion,) is a review of Oliver Twisty with 
an exposition of the true character and 
tendency of the writings of Bok; which, by 
the way, have alrea^ formed the subject 
of lecture.^ at some of our literary institu- 
tions. We are not aware of the gist of 
tliese lectures ; but we qne.stion whether 
they have been so plentifiiUy sprinkled 
with home truths as are the pages of the 
Quarterly reviewer. We quote a few pas- 
sages, selected as fairly as possible, with 
the view of shewing both sides of the 
writer’s \new of the genius of Mr. Dickens ; 
for, though justice be here and there hardly 
dealt, the whole paper must, we think, 
be received as the best estimate yet formed 
of the blemishes and merits of this very 
po})ular author ; it being always borne in 
mind that extent of public favour is but a 
very uncertain test of its lasting worth.] 

On t/ie fVritin^s of Boz» 

Life in Loudon, as revealed in the 
pages of lioz, opens a new world to thou- 
sands bred and born in the same city, 
whose palaces overshadow their cellars — 
for the one half of mankind lives without 
knowing how the other half dies : in fact, 
the regions about Saffron Hill are less 
known to our great world than the Oxford 
Tract.8; the inhabitants arc still les.s; 
they are as human, at least to all appear- 
ance, as the Esquimaux or the Russians, 
and probalily (though the Z(»ological So- 
ciety will not vouch for it) endowed with 
souls ; but, whether souled or not sonled, 
they arc too far beneath the higher classes 
to endanger any los.s of caste or contami- 
nation in the inquiry. Secure in their own 
position, thc.se really enjoy Boz ; they 
have none of the vulgarity of the centre 
ganehe., who cut human nature unless 
})erfecUy amine il faut^ who would not 
demean themselves with Boz or his ‘ hor- 
ribly low ’ book, who set their affections 
on higher objects — while their superiors, 
in the aping of whom they become ridicu- 
lous, have naturally the opposite tendency 
look downwards from meir meridian. 
Boz's works are a sign of the times; 
their periodical return excites more in- 
terest than that of Halley’s comet. They, 
like good sermons, contribute to our moral 
healtii, for mirth, cakes, ale, and ginger 
hot in the month*do*us good, Mr. Froude’s 
negation of negus to the contrary not- 
withstanding. The works of Doz come 
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out in numbers, suited to this age of 
division of labour, cheap, and not too 
long — double merits : there is just enough 
to make us rise from the feast, as all 
doctors of divinity and medicine do from 
dinner, with an appetite for more : in fact, 
Iloz is the only work which the superficial 
acres of type called newspapers leave the 
human race time to peruse. 1 1 is popularity 
is unbounded — not that that of itself is a 
test of eiUier honesty or talent. Boz fills 
the print-shops —Boz furnishes subjects to 
pliiy wrights and farce-writers ; he is the 
play himself^ now that brutes feed where 
Gamck trod. The strength of Boz con- 
sists in his originality, in his observation 
of character, his hiuuour—- on which he 
never dwells. He leaves a good thing 
alone, like Cnra^oa, and does not dilute 
•it; wit, which is not taught in Gower 
Street, drops out of his mouth as uatuigally 
as pearls and diamonds in the fairy talc ; 
the v'oin is rich, racy, sparkling, and good- 
natured — never savage, sarcastic, malevo- 
lent, nor misanthropic; always well placed 
and directed against the odious, against 
purse-proiid insolence, and tlie abuse of 
Ijrief authority. Boz never ridicules tlie 
jioor, the humble, the ill-used ; lie spares 
to real sorrow ‘the bitterest insult of a 
scornful jest ;’ his sympathies are on the 
right side and carry his readers with him. 
Though dealing with the dregs of society, 
he is never indelicate, indecent, nor irreli- 
gious ; he never ajiproves nor countenances 
the gross, the immoral, or offensive : he 
but holds these vices up in a ])illory, as a 
warning of the disgrace of criminal excess. 
Boz, like the bee, buzzes amid honey 
without clogging his wings; he handles 
jiitch cdiamiiiigly ; the tijis of the thumb 
and fore-finger of the cigarescpie sefioras 
of Paroguay are infinitely more disco- 
loured. He tells a tale of real crushing 
misery in plain, and therefore most eftec- 
tive language ; he never ihen indulges in 
false Hcntimciitallty, or mawkish, far- 
fetched verbiage. Fagln, Sikes, and the 
dog especially, are always in their proper 
and natural places, always speaking, bark- 
ing, and acting exactly as they ought to 
have done, and, as far as we are able to 
judge, witli every appearance of trutli. 
Boz sketches localities, particularly in 
London, with marvellous effect; he con- 
centrates with the power of u camera 
hicida. Born with an organic bump for 
distinct observation of men and things, h^ 
sees with the eye, and writes with the pen 
of an artist — ^we mean with artistlcal skill, 
and not as artists write? He translates 
nature and life. The identical landscape 
or occurrence, when reduced on one sheet, 
will interest and astonish those who had 
before seen with eyes that sawi>': and 


heard with ears that heard not, on whom 
previously the general incident h».d pro- 
duced no definite effect. Boz sets l>cmre 
ns in a strong light the water-standing 
orphan’s eye, the condemned prisoner, tlie 
iron entering into his soul. This indivi- 
duality arrests, for our feelings for human 
suffering in the aggregate are vague, 
erratic, and undefined. 

Boz fails whenever he attempts to write 
for effect ; his desorptions of rural felicity 
and country, of which he clearly knows 
much less than of London, where he is 
quite at home and wide awake, arc, except 
when comical,' over-laboured and out of 
nature. His ‘ gentle and genteel folks ’ are 
unciAurable ; they axe devoid of the grace, 
repose, and ease of good society ; a some- 
thing between Cheltenham and New York. 
They and their extreme propriety of ill- 
hred good-breeding are (at least we hope 
so) altogether the miscoDcep|ions of our 
author's uninitiated imagination, mystified 
by the inanities of the kid-glove Novelists. 
Boz is, nevertheless, never vh^ar when 
treating on subjects which are avowedly 
vulgar. He deals truly with human nature, 
which never can • degrade ; he takes up 
everything, good, bad, or indifferent, whicti 
he works up into a rich alluvial deposit. 
He is natural, and tliat never can be, 
ridiculous. He is never guilty of the two 
common extremes of second-rate authors 
— the one a pretension of intimate ac- 
quaintance witii the inner life of Grosvenor 
Square — the other an affected ignorance 
of the doings, and a sneering at the bad 
dinners, of Bloomsbury — he leaves that 
for people to whom such dinners would be 
an unusual feast. We are bound to admit 
that Boz’s young ladies are awful— Kate 
Nickleby is the best of them — but they are 
all bad enough ; hut we must also admit 
that, both in fiction and reality, these 
bread-and-butter budding beauties are 
most difficult to deal with, except we ar8 
in love with them. 

Boz is regins jirofessor of slang, that 
expression of the mother-wit, the low 
humour of the lower classes, their Sans- 
crit, their hitherto unknown tongue, which, 
in the jireseut phasis of society and politics, 
seems likely to become the idiom of Eng- 
land. Where drabs, house-breakers, and 
tavern-spouting patriots play the first 
fiddle, they can onlv speak the language 
which expresses their ideas and habits. In 
order folly to enjoy their force, we must 
know the conventional value of these 
symbols of ideas, although we do not 
understand the lingo like Boz, who has it 
at his fingers’-ends. We are amused with 
the comicality, in spite of our repugnance 
tliat the decent veil Over human guilt and 
infirmities should be witlidrawn ; we grieve 
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that the deformity of nakedness should not 
only be exhibited to the risin$r generation, 
but rendered agreeable by the undeniable 
drollery; a coarse transcript would not 
be tolerated. This is the great objection 
we feel towards Oliver Twist. It deals 
with the outcasts of humanity, whd do 
their dirty work in work,» pot, watch 
houses, to finish on the Newgate drop. 

Box's plot is devoid^f art. This, a fault 
in eomedy, is pardonable in ti^edy^ 
Where persons, not events, excite, we 
foresee the thnnder-cloud over CEdipus 
and the Master of Ravenswood without 
decrease of interest, wbicli is not dimi- 
nished even on re-perusal,' by our perfect 
knowledge of the catastrophe ; but' Boz 
must remember that he is not in the high 
tragedy line, which deals more in the* 
expression of elevated persons and 
thoughts, in an elevated manner, than in 
the mere coi)|;rast of situations and events ; 
and make a better story the next time, 
lie should also avoid, in fiiture, all 
attempts ^ at pure pathos,— on which he 
never ventures wimout reminding us of 
Sterne, and of his own immense inreriority 
to that master. Let him stick to his 
native vein of the scnb-cemtr, and blend 
humour with pathos. He shines In this : 
.his fiin sets off his horrors as effectually 
as a Frenchman's gravity in a quadrille 
does his levity in an emeute^ or a massacre. 

Living in Chamber9 » — Cheap tailors, and 
manufacturers of improved steel pens, with 
nolysyUabic names, may cram, our letter- 
box with puffi and circulars, but they nei- 
ther grieve our eyes, nor vex our heart. 
Furniture-brokers, men of lounging chairs 
and library tables, and they of “ Israel’s 
scattered race,” whose traific lies in debi- 
Ltated habiliments, ascend our stairs but 
to tramp down again unprofited ; and eco- 
nomical tea-dealers leave their cards in 
ya.in,_ There is a thorough independence 
in this mode of life which we prize beyond 
^measure : no gossiping neighbours to watch 
our oiitgoii^s and in-commgs ; to numbm* 
OUT down-sittings and up-risings ; no code 
of domestic law save our own goodwill 
and pleasure— 'a most nn-Mc^dic-aud-Per- 
oian legislator ; no chidings for coffee 
grown cold, and legs of mutton done to 
Do we chance to feel convivially 
msed, and let the stars “ l*egin to pale 
r ineifi&ctaal fires” •before we turn our 
bbugbts bedward —there Is no drowsy do- 
mestic kept up to grumble at our protracted 
absence. Are we, as saith tlie bard of the 
Seasons, falsely lujcurions,” and indulge 
in a more than usually extended snooze— 


there are no household arrangements to 
be interrupted by our somnolence. We 
have none but the “ blessed sun himself” to 
rebuke us, and he does it with such warmth, 
and yet with such gentleness, that we are 
always thoronghly ashamed of our own 
laziness, and regi^r a most serious reso- 
lution to “reform it altogether.” But, 
alas ! man is weak, and bed is pleasant ; 
“a little more sleep and a little more 
slumber,” has been tne cry of other voices 
besides that of the hero of “ the sluggard 
and the very Druid, fifom whose animated 
appeal to early rising we have just quoted, 
was wont to let the noon-day beam sur- 
prise him between tlie sheets. — Blackwowl 

Orangeries are much more rare in Bri- 
tain than ill almost any other country in 
Europe. This has not always been the 
case ; for the Orangery was amongst the 
firstf structures attempted in this country 
for the cultivation ol exotic plants ; and, 
^fore the introduction of so many exotics 
into England, which may principally be 
traced to our taking possession of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the discovery of 
New Holland, the cultivation of the 
orange was common here. Our neigh- 
bours on the Continent have for ages ad- 
mired these trees, on account of &e fra- 
grance of their flowers, which they use in 
a variety of ways ; and also on account of 
their being evergreens, which are much 
more rare in the gardens of the Continent 
than with ns. Indeed, so general is their 
cultivation in France, Germany, and tlie 
Netherlands, that the term Orangerie is 
synonymous with green -house in England, 
implying the culture of them to be a pri- 
mary consideration to that of exotic plants 
generally. The orange will thrive with a 
much less sliare of light and sun, particu- 
larly during winter, than almost any other 
exotic ; but, it appears, during snmnier, to 
like both in abundance. Houses, therefore, 
in which few other plants would live, may 
be advantageously used for the cultivation 
of the orange. The houses on the Con- 
tinent, in which the most s,p1eudid collec- 
tions are kept, such as those at Versailles, 
the T^ileries, at Lacken, Enghien, &c. are 
all without glass roofs ; and such ore also 
those in the royal gardens at Kew, Hamil- 
ton Court, and Windsor ("astle. The 
orange, although not suflBciently hardy 
to stand in the open air of this country, 
'generally, has existed in that state in the 
warmer parts of Devonshire.— 
from M^hUosk's Flmver-Oarden, 

We once overheard a young lady, whom 
we much admired, say, “ Papa ! I am so 
hungry! I shadl so enjoy my dinner!” 
Jjittle iilood-thirsty minx ! We never spoke 
to her again.— Mag, 
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Louis X//^.-»One of the last and per- 
haps the finest traits of Louis’s domestic 
character, shewed itself two days before 
his death, and afier he had receii^ed ev 
treine unction. While conversing with his 
confessor upon the awful moment before 
him, he perceived by the reflection in a 
mirror, that two of his servants at the foot 
of the bed were in tears, and turning to 
them he asked “ Why do you weep ? Did 
you think 1 was immortal ? I never 
thought it, and at my age you should have 
prepared yourselves to lose me.” Not 
long before his death, Louis sent for his 
great grandson, and holding him in his 
arms, addressed to him the following words, 
which remained for years written above 
the pillow of Louis X V. ; You are about 
to become tli& King of a great kingdom. 
• That which 1 recommend to you more 
strenously is, never to forget your obliga- 
tion towards (Sod. Remember that you 
owe Him everything that you are. Strive 
to preserve peace with your neighbours. 

I have been too fond of war. Neither 
imitate me in that, nor in the too great 
expenses which I have incurred. Seek 
counsel in all things, and endeavour to 
find out the best, always to follow it. 
Lighten the burdens of your people as 
soon as you can; and do what 1 myself 
have had the misfortune not to be able to 
do .” — Jameses Lifeaud Times of LouisXIJ 
a work as valuable as it is entertaining. 

A Deserted /^a/mV/g'-p/occ.— There is a 
loneliness about a deserted watering-place 
more striking than that of any other town. 
Broad and formal avenues, with temples 
on every hill, and grottoes in every nook, 
large staring hotels and pump-rooms with 
long colonnades, are animatcu scenes when 
filled with gay and noisy groups in search 
of pleasure more than health ; but dull 
enough to give one the blue devils when 
one meets with only a few wretched in- 
valids crawling almnt like flies in Decem- 
ber.— Travels, (Such is the 
picture of an empty Russian Cheltenham.) 

Dueking Pick-pockets bears much ana- 
logy to the pit in which the Scots used to 
immerse female thieves. * 

Hot and Cold , — At the siege of Lille, 
having learned that Louis XIV. had no ice 
in his camp, and the weather being exces- 
sively hot, the governor daily sent a por- 
tion for the King’s use. That portion, 
however, was but small, and one morninj^ 
Louis remarked to the Spanish officer who 
brought it, that he was very much obliged 
for the ice, but that the* governor might 
send him a little more at a time. “ He is 
afraid, sire,” replied the officer, “ that the 
siege in ay 1>e long, and the ice fall short 
before it is over,” 


The Petersburg Guardsmen arc true 
exquisites. Captain Wilbraham saw the 
dressing-cases of two of them, which were 
of, English manufacture, and fitted with 
jug and basin of solid silver; whilst their 
dressing-gowns almost shamed the Cap- 
tain,* who had just left the. laud of silks 
and kashmeres. 

Narrow escape , — At the siege of Lille, 
Louis XIV. was on^ day in the trenches 
on foot, when one of his pages was killed 
just behind him. A soldier, seeing the 
danger to which the King had exposed 
himself, caught him rudely by the arm, 
and pulled him away, exclaiming, “ Come 
awaji! Is that your place ?” 

Popular IgnoraHce,-~lt is a common 
error of the day to overrate the intelli- 
gence of the present day, and underrate 
our forefathers in the intellectual scale; 
for, although our Nomadic ai^cstors were 
long without the cultivatmn of know- 
ledge and literature, they were not, there- 
fore, mentally inert. “ There H an edu- 
cation of the mind, distinct from the liter- 
ary, which is gradually imparted by the 
contingencies of active life. In this, which 
is always the education of the largest por- 
tion of mankind, our ancestors were never 
deficient. The operation of practical, but 
p<>weTful intellect, may be traced in the 
wisdom and energy of their great political 
luechanisiUH and municipal institutions. 
It pervades their ancient taws ; and is dis- 
played in full dimensions, as to our Saxon 
and Norman ancestors, in that collection 
of our native jurisprudence, which our 
Bructon has transmitted to ns. 1’he sys- 
tem of our common law there exhibited, 
was admirably adapted to their wants and 
benefit ; and has mainly contributed to 
form the national bulwarks, and that indi- 
vidual character, by which England has 
been so long enriched and so vigorously 
upheld .” — Sharon Turner's Anglo-Sojfons!^ 

Armenian Fuel . — The only fuel used 
throughout the greater part of Armenia 
consists of cakes of cow-dung, spread in 
the .sun to dry. They are somewhat diffi- 
cult to ignite, but when once they burn 
well, they throw out a great heat —Cap/. 
fVtlbraham's Travels, | Cow -dung is simi- 
larly used in the West of England.] 

Armenian Tombstones . — Several of the 
tom]>stones in the Armenian burying- 

f rounds, like those still to be seen in 
witzerland, are ornamented with the em- 
blems of the trade or calling of him wbo.se 
ashes repose beneath. 

Mermaid^ like Ghost, stories, carry their 
antidote with them. Is there an instance 
of more than one pei^on at a time seeing 
a mermaid^or a ghost ? 
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Dates . — In Egypt, tbe price of dates is 
fixed by law, according to the season and 
fliiality of the fmit. The trees from the 
Oasis yields from 5,000 to 6,000 camel- 
loada annually. 

Equanimity. 

To this tranquillity the lamp of beinpf* ' 

Dunis with a steady and uiwaryhig llqme, 

And none observe how wastes the oil within. 

. Rev. fr. Harness. 

The Happy Man.~~in the photogenic art, 
x^o longer photogenic, he produced the 
loveliest and most accurate panoramas 
with rushlights; and not only jmrtraits, 
but busts, statues, and groups of moving 
figures, not inferior to actual life, by 
means of a camera obscura, modelled 
upon a Dagnerrotype notion, and illumi* 
nated by the phosphoric sheen of a single 
glow-wonn. The most remarkable result, 
however, which accrued from these ex- 
periments, i^as the discovery that shadows 
were real beings, not less substantial than 
the men and women they had been sup- 
posed to copy. In their natures they dif- 
fered from tne originals, having a capability 
of elongating or shortening themselves in 
an extraordinary de^ee, but still ^ireserv- 
ing identity, occujiying space, and acting 
upon internal as well as external impulses. 
Ily the same rule, the reflections of objects 
in mirrors, or other diaphanous media, 
were demonstrated to be rather more sub- 
stantial than the objects reflected.— 
cies of Intellect ; Bentley's Miscellany. 

The Classics.'^All experience shews how 
materially the taste and manners of a 
gentleman are improved by classical at- 
tainments. , 

Shatp Shot. — At the siege of Badajoz, a 
cannon-shot, fired by the French, struck 
the ground first, and then hit one of our 
artillery-men on the back, when be fell, 
as was thought, killed on the spot. In a 
^moment, however, he jumped up unhurt, 
the shot having glanced oil his knapsack ; 
in commemoration of which event, he 
was afterwards known by the appellation 
^of “the bomb-proof man.” — A British 
soldier having fired at a Frenchman with- 
out orders, was reprimanded for doing so 
by his colonel, who asked him why he did 
so; when he coolly said,, scratching his 
he^ at the same time— “Why, Znr, X 
aren't nought to eat this here two days, 
and I thought as bow 1 might find some- 
what in his knapsack.” — United Service ' 
•loumal. 

^Electric CdierpiUar.'^Mj. Yarrell lately 
exidhited to the. Entomological Society a 
* and very hairy caterpillar of South 
America, which has been obsen^ed to pos- 
sess the power of -(^mrounicating a very 
}>owerful electric shock. 


CamberweU drove. — Dr. Lettsom’s villa, 
Grove-hill, although little more than three 
miles from the City bridges, is said to have 
afforded a prospect of nearly 150 miles in 
circumference. 

Lilies and Pearls.— marble monument 
in Streatham Church bears the following 
quaint epitaph 

Swtanna, late a lovely LiUye, 

Soon faded though she be, 

And Mart/uerile, an Orient Pearl, 

Resolv’d to dust yee see. 

Vet Lillye’s roote shall spring againe. 

And Pearlo repayred with Christ to raigne. 

Colonial Tailors.— We see, by the South 
jlmtralian Gasette^thsA, our colonial tailors 
afiect the rural in their advertisements. 
Thus, we find one dated “ Alpha Cottage,” 
and another “ Swiss Cottage, North Ade- 
laide.” 

Railways. — From a Parliamentary re- 
tnrfi, just printed, it appears that between 
Jan. 1826, and Jan. 1839, or in thirteen 
years, there has been raised by Railway 
Companies the snm of -657,7&9»-144 ; of 
whicn .£41,610,814 are capital in joint 
stock, the remaining £*16,1779030 being 
made np of the sums which tlie various 
companies arc authorised to raise by loan 
or mortgage. 

Literary DeuM.— Edward Moore, in his 
periodical paper, The IVorldy took leave of 
liis readers on December 30, 1736, with a 
humourous account of Ins own death, 
which really happened on the 28th of Feb- 
ruary following. 

Speaking French. — French has been well 
called “ the algebra of tongues,” from its 
being a sort of general medinm of commu- 
nication, current over the greater part of 
the earth. It is certainly the most difficult 
of all to acquire in its highest delicacies of 
pronunciation and idiom ; but, fortunately, 
it is of easy acquisition, so far as ordinary 
colloquial work is recyalredi.— United Service 
Journal. 

The Nelson Memorial. — The award of 
the Committee to Mr. W. Railton, for his 
drawi^, (No. 6«5,) has been confirmed ; 
and his dejiiign of the Corinthian column 
recommended finally for adoption. 

“ The Surrey Zoological Gaf^ens.'* — Hecla 
has bc^n fired by means of the Voltaic 
battery, by Mr. E. M. Clarke. 

Erratum, in part of the impresaion of our 
, last Number, at page 195, second column, seventeen 
lines from bottom, for ** tunnels in railways,'’ read 

shaits in railway tunnels.” 

The Literary World, Part III. 5 Numbers, 
lOto H, both Inclusive, with Twelve Exoravikgs, 
is now puhliahing, price lOJ. 

LONDON : Published by GEORGE BERGER, 
Holywell Street, Strand. Printed by Whitehead 
fir Co. 76, Fleet Street, whore all Communications 
for the Editor may be addressed. 
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THE NELSON MONUMENT. 

Upwards of three and thirty years have 
elapsed since the remains of the great 
Nelson were consigned to the tomb, with 
the extreme Pomp and circranstance of a 
public iiineral. Well do we remember the 
sombre spectacle stealthily gliding upon 
the placid Thames, and tbe “ rainy eyes” 
of countless spectators as the mournful 
cortege drew “;ts slow length along*’ to 
our metropolitan catflledral,* wherein was 
deposited all that was mortal of him 

** Whose sacred splendour, and whose deathless 
name, 

Shall grace and guard his country’s naval fame.** 

The national feeling soon testified itself in 
the erection of costly commemorations. 
Near the resting-place, the genius of Flax- 
man reared a noble sculptural monument 
whilst in the Guildhall was placed a tro- 
phied group, inscribed by the pen of an 
eloquent stKtesman in evidence of the citi- 
zens’ gratitude. Elsewhere tributes were 
also raised to perpetuate the fame of Nel- 
son. At Great Yarmouth arose a classic 
column, by the joint contributions of his 
fellow-countiymen of Norfolk.” Liver- 
pool produced its colossal group of lasting 
bronze. Dublin raised its huge column 
and gigantic statue, and Edinburgh its 
castellated memorial, of Britain’s illustri- 
ous admiral. The latter are, indeed, public 
monuments^ placed ont-of-doors, which the 
people may regard with many a welcome 
remembrance of their country’s glorv, 
mingled with gratitude to their hero, m 
ages to come : for, the period to Nelson’s 
fame can only be the end of time.”| But 
the metropolis of England possesses not 
such a monument. Since Nelson’s victo- 
rious death, columns have been raised, and 
statues have been placed, to perpetuate 
sovereigns, heroes, and statesmen ; poets, 
philantliTopists, and other good and great 
,^men. The successes of our army are every- 
where commemorated by spoils and tro- 
phies : a proud monument has been reared 
to a commander, who disciplined our sol- 
diers rather than led them to victory ; and 
, men had even become emnlons in recording 
the valomr of the living before ttiey had 
done justice to tbe memoxy of the brave 
dead. In tbe embellishment of our me- 

• Immediately beneath the centre of the dome, 
pointed o'lt above by a brass plate let into the 
pavement, is a sarcopliagus, having on it a coronet 
and a cashion, and placed on a base of masonry, 
within which is the body of Nelson. This sarco- 
phagus, It aonears, once belonged to Cardinal Wolsey, 
who originally Intended it for his own tomb.— God- 
win and iBrittcfn*a Ghitrehia of London^ No. 11.' 
p. 47. 

t Ina large apartment in St. Paul’s Cathedral ate 
shewn 4to visitors the trophies and banners which 
.wcm home in the faiieral procession of Nelson. 

{ } OuildhiU Insdriptlon, hy Sheridan. 


tropolis, the Ihme of lYafalgar aeems to 
have been neglected; the arbiter in such 
matters meriting the sarcasm of the poet, in 
** Forgetting Nelson, Duncan, Howe, and Jervis." 
Years rolled on, and the monumental cele- 
bration of Nelson’s fame had nearly been 
left to its only period, “ the end of time,” 
when the course of nature led to our throne 
a sailor-king, who had been nurtured 
in the navy, who had been cherished in his 
boyhood by Nelson, and one of whose 
earliest regal acts was to awaken liis coun- 
trymen to erect a metro^litau monument 
to their beloved victor. The time was hap- 
pily in joint ; though the lapse of nearly a 
quarter of a centuiy were, indeed, a long 
grace for the payment of the tribute, now 
become matter of history rather than of 
every-day reference. Years of peace had 
fostered the arts : a site had been cleared 
^br rthe erection of the “ National Gal- 
lery,” and where so behiting a place for a 
^ national ” monument as in its area ? We 
know not whether this idea occurred to 
William the Fourth, or whether it was a 
suggestion from tlmse around him ; but 
more certain is it that he favoim^d the de- 
sign of opening to the people the square at 
Charing Cross ; of naming it “ Traialgar ; ' ’ 
and of placing in its centre some monu- 
ment to Nelson, worthy of the patronage 
of a sovereign, and association with the 
glories of the hero. Such, in the main, 
was tlie origin of the Nelson Testimo- 
nial” about to he placed in Trafalgar 
Square. For this noble object, a subscrip- 
tion was opened, and a committee organ- 
ized, tlie Duke of Buccleucli lending his 
'efficient aid as ‘chairman. Unfortunately, 
the sovereign did not live to witness the 
progress of his favourite project. On a 
considerable snm being raised, the com- 
mittee advertised for desimis for a monu- 
ment of architecture and sculpture; the 
rewards of ^’2o0, .£150, and ^100 respect- 
ively, being promised to the author of the 
design which tlic committee should deem 
first, second, and tliit^ in order of merit ; 
and the highest premium vvas awarded to 
Mr. William Rauton. Xhe designs were 
then ..submitted to the inspection of the 
public, with certain additions, 'alterations, 
and amendments ; and ffie committee, on 
June 22, confirmed their former choice, 
and finally decided upon tiie design of Mr. 
Railton, by whose courtesy we arc enabled 
to present the accompanying engraving to 
‘the reader.* 

* The fiifit design was returned by Mr. Railton 
to the committee unaltered, with an entirely new set 
of drawing containing alteration.^ : from one of the 
latter the Engraving tiasiwen reduced; rei>TC8enting 
the Monument a^ se^in from the corner of Spring 
Gardens, with the surrounding buildings drawn in 
relative proportion. 
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In the choice of his design, the author 
carefulljr considered every species of monu- 
ment, not only with respect to the sub- 
ject itself, but also with reference to the 
site, the character and dimensions of the 
surrounding buildings, and the amount 
proposed to be expended (^30,000.) Any 
thing in the nature of a temple ho con- 
ceives to be wholly out of the question, 
both on account of the expense, and the 
screen it would offer in every point of view 
to some one or more of the neighbouring 
edifices, and thus destroy their generiu, 
effect ; whilst a of figures^ on the 

other hand, (keeping within the proposed 
sum,) mmst necessarily be so very limited 
as to be appreciated only on close in- 
spection, but producing no distant effect, 
especially when corroded, as it soon would 
be, by the damp and smoky atmosphere 
‘ of the metropolis. Mr. Railton then sub- 
mits, that a Column, by« affording aii op- 
portunity for the combined efforts of the 
architect and sculptor, will produce both 
near and distant effects; and being in 
keeping with the surrounding buildings, 
will tend, more than in any other species 
of monument, to bring the entire scene 
into general harmony, without, in the 
slightest degree, destroying the effect of 
any portion of it. 

Mr. Railton has chosen the Corinthian 
order, being the most lofty and elegant in 
its proportions, and having never been 
used in England for this purpose. The 
shaft is placed upon a pedestal, having on 
its four sidOvS, baasi-relievi of Nelson’s four 
principal engagements, viz. St. Vincent, 
Copenhagen, Nile, and Trafalgar; these 
bassi-relicvi being eighteen feet square, and 
the figure of Nelson in each seven feet 
high. Ihe pedestal is raised on a flight 
of fifteen st^s, at the angles of which 
latter are African lions in a recumbent 
position. The shaft is uniformly fluted 
throughout, the lower and upper torus 

* We are compelled, by want of space, to omit 
some interesting details, in support of Mr. Railton's 
preference of a Column. With a view to a compari* 
Date. 

. 118 Tmjan’s Column - Rome 

162 Antonine's Column - Rome 

1671 The Monument < London 

1806 Napoleon’s Column - Paris 

1832 Duke of York’s London 

1839 Nelson’s Monument, 1st Design ^ 

Ditto 2iid Desi^ 

There have been many futile objections to the use 
of single Columns, as monuments, notwithstanding 
the instances above quoted. It has, also, been ohi 
Jected, that there is already another pillar, in a 
street near the area of the proposed Nelson column ; 
the objector evidently forgetting the insulated 
columns in the Homan Fonsm, in the time of 
Augustus: and the Antonine, near the Tn^sn 
column. Again, the raising of two obelisks, at tlie 
gates of Egyptian temples ; fn the principal piaxze, 
at Rome ; and the two insulated pillars in one of the 
squares of Venice. ’’The history of both Greece 
and Rome, the paintings at Pompeii, and the opi< 


being ornamented with oak leaven. The 
capital is taken from the Imld and simple 
example of Mars Ultor at Rome, uncf a 
figure of Victory is introduced on each 
side.: from thence rises a circular pedestal 
ornamented with a wreath of laurel, and 
surmounted by a colossal statue of Nel- 
son.* The dimensions of the whole follow : 



Ileirht. 

. 10 feet .. 

Widlh. 

Base 



. 89 

...^. 206 

Base of Column .. 

. • 


Shaft 

. 90 


Capital 

. 14 


Pedestal 

. 14 


Statue 

. 17 


Total 

193 feet. 



Tl^e author proposes to take up his po- 
sition in the actual centre of I'rafalgar 
Square, and to lower the ground from the 
column to the footpath on the north side 
to one level, and to substitute a flight of 
ten steps, <he whole width of the square, 
which will, in effect, ratheib add to the 
height of the National Gallery. 

The materials proposed to bc,employed 
are, for the steps and plinth, grey granite ; 
the lions, porpuyritic granite ; the pedestal, 
retievi^ column, and upper pedestal, Croig- 
leith stone ; the' statue, and the laurel 
wreath around the npper pedestal, bronze ; 
and, if preferred, the bassiTelievi of bronze, 
the latter being less liable to injury from 
time, accident, or intentional mutilation,* 

It now only remains for us to congratu- 
late Mr, Railton upon wbat we arc in- 
clined to consider his merited success ; and 
to remind the patriotic, that the subscription 
lists remain open (ik heretofore, to receive 
contributions, generally. In so laudable 
on object as perpetuating the memory of 
one of the noblest of England’s heroes, 
who may be said to have sealed her 
supremacy of the seas, little incitement 
can be needed; since, to this superiority 
may be traced England’s prosperity and 
proud position iu the scale of nations. ^ 


«on, between this and Bimllar objects, the dimenr 
sions of the piinclpal Columns, which have been 
erected as monuments, are subjoined : 


Order. 

Height to the top of C^apital. 

Diameter 1 

Doric 

- llil feet 

12 feet. 

Doric 

- 12.'< — 

13 — 

Doric 

. 172 ~ 

15 — 

Doric 

- 115 — - - 

12 — 

Doric 

. 109 — - - 

11 — 

Corinthian 

- 156 — 

12 — 

Corinthian 

. . 162 — - - 

12 — 


nions of Winckelman, Milizia, Visconti, and others,” 
gainsay the above objections. Where is tlie man 
of real taste, who has ever hesitated, for a moment, 
to admire the Monument of London ; or the Trajan 
and file Antonine, at Rome’; or Pompey’s pillar, at 
Alexandria 7”— iSdrjDlana/eon of the Designst by UU- 
nam, affixed to A Letter to the Duke of Wellinyton, 
on the Nelson Memorial; by Dr. Granville. [The 
main objection, we take to be, placing a statue at 
such a height that its features can scarerty be dw- 
cemed. We cannot, hqwever, enter further into 
the controversy, although our table is strewn with 
materials, not Ibrgettlng the combustibles.] 
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MR. SPIFF’S JOURNEY TO ASCOT 
RACES. 

(Concluded from page 213.) 

For the first few minutes, Octavius was 
bewildered with the gay company passing 
before him. He almost feared to trust 
himself among so many people, as he* had 
heard of the depredations committed at 
races, and in.stiact whispered him to put 
his pocket-handkerchiei in his hat, and 
tuck his watch, scalif; keys, and all into 
his side pocket. Having thus taken every 
proper precaution against unlawful appro- 
priations, he turned down the course to- 
wards a spot where a little knot of people 
had collected round a table, on which a 
man was displaying his art in the iriyste- 
ries of “ the pea and thimble.” Octavius 
had heard of “ tlic thirable-rig lie indisJ 
tinctly coupled it with something he had 
read in tlie Parliamentary Reports, but he 
had never s^cn it : so he a^iproached the 
player, and two of the bystanders made 
way for him in the politest manner pos- 
sible, no <tlouht perceiving his anxiety to 
behold the game. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the thimhlo-man, 
who was a speckled-face fellow, leaning 
on a crutch, “ the conditions of the game 
is easy to be taught and to be learnt. 
Should you have a quick eye to trace and 
diskiver which thimble the little paif is 
under, you wins, otherwi.se you loses, 
I’liere goes one — two— three — out of this 
one into this one, and .si an bang into this 
one. Those two are the losers, and this 
one’s the winner, and it’s not uncovered 
now for five pound.” 

“ Done for five,” said a gentleman in a 
cut *8. way coat, (one of those made at two 
pound ten of Imperial Saxony cloth, “ any 
colour but black or blue,”) satin stock, 
and old boots, standing in the circle of 
spectators. The money was placed on the 
table, the gentleman guessed right, and 
Won. OctaviuR thought he might just as 
well have won the money himself, for he 
had pitched upon the same thimble ; so he 
resolved to keep a sharp look out. 

^ “ Well, gentlemen,” said the man, “ I 
never grumbles at losing, but I’d rather 
win. I’m a very bad player, but I’m ac- 
knowledged to be a fair one. Here goes 
again— one— two— three, .It’s my place 
to hide, and your’s to find ; them as don’t 
see don’t tell, and them as do hold their 
to^es, as different people has different 
opinions;” and as the thimbles succes- 
sively danced a reel under his fingers, he 
odde^ “ It's not found out now— who says 
done for five ?” 

" ril take you two,” said another gen- 
tlemanf with red hands and a riding whip. 

^ No, five,” said the man. 


“ I’ll take you two,” said the gentleman 
again. 

“You hav’n’t got five,” said the thimble- 
man. “ Now I’ve got heaps of money. 
My grandmother died last week, and left 
me a thousand ppund ; and I believe sink’s 
a-going to die again next week, and leave 
me a thousand more. Stand buck you 
boys.” 

As the thimble-man turned round to put 
back the juvenile intruders tlnit were about 
the board, one of the bystanders raised the 
thimble under which the pea was placed, 
and shewing it to all around, covered it 
again l)efbre the player tmued to the 
table. 

“ It’s not uncovered for five,” resumed 
the man. 

“ The pea’s been seen,” said tlio gentle- 
man in the old boots. 

“ To l>e sure it has,” answered the 
manev; “ I always tsbews Ibe j)ea. I’ll take 
you five, sir,” said he, addressing every- 
body successively, iucliidiug Octavius. 

“ Bet him, sir,” said the man with the 
whip to Octavius.' “ You’re sure to win ; 
ril go you halves.” 

Octa^’ius was all anxiety : he thought it 
would be a glorious feat to take in the 
tbimble-maii ; but be would not risk fiv<* 
[>ounds, so h(‘ pulled out a sovereign and 
staked it. 

“ Shall I move them round again, sir,” 
said the man, Umching the thimbles. 

“ No, leave them alone,” said the spec- 
tator in the old hoots ; “ and let the gen- 
lleiiiau lift it up himself.” 

With a trembling hand Octavius placed 
the sovereign on the table, and raised the 
thimble under which the pea had been 
shewn : it was not there ! 

“ Bless me !” said the old boots, “ that’s 
the thimble you ought to have taken ; yon 
lifted up the wrong one,” and a lond laugh 
burst from all as Mr. Spiff rushed, with 
the desperation of a ruined gamester, from 
the table. 

Silly, silly fools, (begging your pardons,) 
all ye race visitors are. Y ear after year 
the thimble-rig is played ; year after year 
you allow yourselves to be taken in by its 
intricate mancenvres, and when you lose, 
con.sole yourselves with the idea that the 
thimbles were magnetic, or the pea was 
made of cobbler’s wax, or some such foolish 
theory. But, satisfy yourselves : <‘xpend 
a i)enny at the nearest linen-draper’s slioji 
Ip the purchase of three brass thimbles ; 
cut a small pea out of cork, and ilicn try 
if yon cannot 'lift the thimble up with the 
thumb and forefinger of the right hand, 
and at the same time take up the pea 
between the thumb and second finger. 
You will do it etfsily after a few trials, and 
a keen eye will enable you to trace the 
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k'^^erilciutiln on tUe race-coxiMC ; but even 
then you will be done” if you bet. 

For five niiuutes after bis loss, Octavius 
walkt'd on at a ftiurful rate down tlie alley 
of ^^aniing booths and E. O. tables, totally 
iinmindlul of the invitations of the pufters 
at the doors. “ Walk in, gentlemen, the 
real French haphazard ; no bars, blanks, 
nor aj)reas” — Roulette, roulette” — “ Me- 
chanical liorse-racing, my noble, sports- 
men” — “ line, deux, ciinpie and a hun- 
<lred other such cries fell unheeded on his 
«*ar. We do not know where his prome- • 
nude would have led him, had he not at 
last walked straight against the rope 
which is stretched acri)ss the course for the 
«*x elusion of horses. This recalled him to 
himself, and he began to reason upon the 
impro|)riety of allowing the loss of his 
i money to spoil his day’s pleasure : he ac- 
cordingly walked into the fair to drpwn 
liis auger in the sight of the diflerent 
iimusemeuts there going on. Here was 
also an imineuse crowd : they were infe- 
rior in dr«!Hs and demeanour to theprome- 
iiaders on the course, but still they all 
iippimred enjoying themselves in their own 
way. Some were li nvinjf dinner in tin* per- 
ambul-ating taverns, oil cold meat cooked 
on tlio Monday ])Tevious ; others were 
throwing at the snuff-boxes and knives on 
tbo willow slicks ; and a great many, be- 
cause tlie day was not sufficiently but, 
were dancing in ilic small crowded tents 
to the niiisic of two liddles and a drum, 
susjxmded in a curiously unsafe platform 
from the roof. A little furtlier on a man 
was harangniug a crowd of people, and 
they laughed so much that Octavius tliouglit 
lie could enjfiy their mirth. The sj»eaker 
was standing in front of a tilted cart, the 
inferior of which presented a comical array 
of gnus, braces, gimlets, watches, saws, 
waiters, with specimens almost oi' every- 
thing that was ever manufactured ; in fact, 
bad Binniiigbam been iunudated by a de- 
luge, the cart would have been a second 
ark for its wares. The man was appa- 
rently selling his goods by bis own auction, 
and commenced a new lot as Octavius 
reached his two-wheeled bazaar. , 

‘‘ Here's a set of cruets,” said he, as he 
breathed on the tops successively, and 
then rubbed them on his corduroys to give 
them an April sunshine sort of lustre. 
“■ Now, if you owed a man fifty ponnd, 
and he was to conic with a warrant to put 
you in Horsemonger gaol, or the Towcif 
of liondon, or some other prison, and was 
to see these cruets on your sideboard, he'd 
go away (juite satisfied, atid think yon was 
doing very well. These cruets will dress 
a salad of themselvesf find never want 
filling while there’s sometlting in them. 

1 won’t ask you fifty pound for them, nor 


twenty, nor one, but I’ll take eighteen 
shillings. Well, you've got faint hearts 
—here goes for ten : who’ll buy them at 
ten?” 

“ They are not worth it,” said a coun- 
tryman in the crowd, 

“ Not worth it,” said the vender, looking 
eontemptiioiisly at the speaker, “ What 
should you know about it. I dure say 
you never saw a set of cruets in your life, 
but keeps your pepper iu a doctor’s phial, 
aud your vinegar in an old gingerbeer 
bottle, with a slit in the cork. Y ou're a 
eleven* chap, mu are ; 1 should think you 
came from the place where they locked 
the wheelbarrow up in the barn, after it 
was snapped at the mad dog. 1 don’t 
want you to give ten shillings for them, 
uor eight, nor five, nor three ; you shall 
have them for one.” 

“ ril give you a tanner,” said a mecha- 
nic-looking iellow. 

“ Tanners, indeed,” returnSd the cheap 
Jack: “tanners lives in Bermondsey— 
we don’t want no tanners here. *lt’s only 
snobs want tanners, aud pcrhatis you’re a 
snob. Now, there’s three kinds of snobs : 
there’s the ramping snub, the out-and-out 
snob, and the Imdger snob. The ramping 
snob swears, ‘ blunt his bristles,' he won’t 
work afore Friday night, or Saturday 
morning, aud goes and gets drunk all the 
rest of the week. The out-and-out snob 
lives where fourteen of them work in a 
gairet, and have only got one suit of 
clothes amongst them ; you've come out in 
that suit, and left all the others shivering 
at home. Aud the bmiger snob lives in a 
little Ijole under a cheesemonger’s shop, 
that’s so small, he’s obliged to get in head 
foremost, and buck out.” 

A roar of laughter followed this sally ; 
the discomfited countryman turned away 
quite crest-fallen, and Octavius looked out 
for the lady at the gingerbread stall oppo- 
site Mr. Podgey’s carriage, and crossed tli^ 
course to his friends. 

As Octavius regained the four-wheeled 
chaise, he found an addition to the party 
of his worthy friend. Two young men, 
who were introduced to him as Mr. Tottle- 
twin and Mr. John Tottletwin, had ar- 
rived, and were standing on the wheels 
on each side, talking to the two Miss Pod- 
geys ; and there was a young lady in front 
of the vehicle, with the old gentleman and 
his wife. The young lady was excecd- 
ingly good-looking, and had on the prettiest 
pink l)onnet Octavius had ever seen ; aud 
ne was not sorry when Mr. Podgey and 
his partner got down to speak to some 
friends in an adjolniiig carriage, and told 
Mr. Spiff to take their place. Ht* would 
liave commenced a »deligbtful chat with 
her, but the announcement of the Queen's 
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arrival stopped all conversation. The 
stands rapiddy filled ; the policemen formed 
the people into a living alley down the 
course; and the ladies mounted on the 
seats oif the carriages to obtain a better 
view. All eyes were turned towards the 
bottom of the New Mill, where the red 
coats of the outriders were beginning to 
be discerned. On they* all came, a real 
lord leading them, with his silver cou- 
ples gracefmly throwh over his shoulder ; 
and then four fat men npon horseback, in 

C velvet coats ; and then the Queen’s 
man on his gallant grey and the 
servants each leading a saddled horse, in 
case any of the royal family chose to ride 
about in the d\ist behind the booths, which 
Mr. Spiff thouglit was not very likely ; and 
then came the Queen herself, followed 
more outriders and more carriages, all 
filled with the court, and all gazed at by 
the prettiest eyes in Britain. Octavius 
thoimht be would have given worlds to be 
tbe (^een, if it had only l)een to excite a 
minute’s ^attention from tbe hundreds of 
our fairest countrywomen, who welcomed 
her arrival with a wave of their deli- 
cate bands, as the cortege rolled up the 
course. 

As soon as the court of England had 
alighted in the court of the royal stand, 
the sports of the day began. There was 
a little trouble in clearing tbe course at 
first, on account of the crowd. People 
wonld run half across, and get put back 
again by the police and outriders; and 
one or two unhappy dogs w'erc chased 
unmercifully along the lines, yelled at 
the whole way by the spectators at the 
ropes, who would not make wayto let them 
in ; but, at last all was pToi>erly effected, 
and the heath presented a long and 
splendid array of wealth, beauty, and cmii- 
pages, such as England alone could offer. 
Then divers bells t^gan to ring at mystc- 
^ous intervals, and the horses pranced 
about before the people, who looked at 
their cards to see who they were, and 
fooud every colour down properly, but 
« those the jockies wore; and grooms rode 
by at feartul rates with saddles and horse- 
cloths tied round their waists, until finally 
they all mustered pretty well together at 
the starting post of the two-mile course. 

“ Now they’re off,” said everybody, as 
file horses left the post, all in a lump, as 
th0 beggar found the sixpence. They did 
aot go very fast as yet, for they had a 
g^at deal of work to. get through ; and 
ok turntxig Swihley^orn^, they were lost 
sight of m the , vdltey. Presently, Mr. 
aaw theih emeige Ikcim. the hrotr of 
1^ begiuAinff to malce play for the 
hatid oi file' '<dd mile*; and here the faint 
ones b^gan to tail off,’^ And now came 


the anxious moment : all the heads In the 
betting-stand were uncovered, and {mtently 
gazing down the course; one man was 
even standing on the chimney, and tbe 
canaille leaned over the ropes until they 
almost broke them ; and “ Red’s first,” 
“No, it’s bine,” “ Go it, yellow,” re- 
sounded on all sides, until the horses come 
mshing pp the course, making the turf 
thunder licneatH their feet, and in another 
minute putting an end to all donbts and 
odds npon the subject. 

As soon as the race was over, an extra- 
ordinary number of hampers and sand- 
wich baskets appeared from the carriages 
in nil directions ; nor was Mr. Podgey be- 
hind hand in producing his own. After 
much stooping, and begging the ladies to 
move their feet out of the way, and great 
manual labour, (for ham])crs are always 
mucj;i too large for the seats they are 
pushed under,) the basket was pulled out. 
It is not necessary to describe what it con- 
tained, because the contents of race-course 
baskets are always the same; the only 
variations being, that sometimes the wine- 
glasses have shanks to them, and some- 
times they have not. Octavius was all 
politeness in taking wine with Mrs. 
Podgey, and the two Miss Podgeys, and 
the yonng lady in the pink bonnet, and 
the two Mr. Toppletwms were not be- 
hind hand in their attentions also; in- 
deed Mr. Spiff soon discovered how affairs 
stood in tnat quarter, as regarded tlic 
daughters of his host. By the time that 
tbe empty bottles and spore sandwiches 
bad been given away to the beggars, and 
tbe cake crumbs brushed away, the race 
began again : tbe same anxiety prevailed ; 
and when over, the same ladies and gen- 
tlemen walked about npon tbe course. 
Our party descended for a promenade with 
the rest, leaving Mr. Podgey and a bottle 
of sherry to take care of the voifure^ and 
telegraph to any friends he saw on the 
ground how happy he should be to have a 
glass with them, which signal he accom- 
plished by holding up the bottle and wink- 
ing his eye. Octovins handed the young 
lady down most gracefully, and held up 
the rojies while she crept under, or stood 
upon them while she stuped over; and 
then they laughed, and talked, and flirted, 
and criticised the dresses, and began to 
think what a happy day it was. 

But all pleasures have an end ; even a 
Wund of amusements is not a perfect 
circle, and absolution to the continuity of 
the race-course enjoyments arrived at last. 
From half-past flw, the carriages began to 
roll off the course as fast as they had 
crowded on it itt thte morning. Everybody 
seemed tired and choked with dust, and 
Octavius was not sorry when he turned 
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from the road to the fresh green lane lead- 
ing to Mr. Podgey’s farm.* The MesHra. 
Toppletwins, and the young lady, who 
wan their cousin, followed them, three in 
a gig, to spend the evening ; and Snsan, all 
smiles and funr-penny pink ribbon, re- 
ceived them at the door. How the dinner 
went off, or how the lamb was dressed, we 
find no authentic existing records : but we 
know that Octavius sat next to ‘‘the 
young lady,’* and that he even twice acci- 
dentally touched her foot with his own; 
still that was very excusable, for long 
people never know what to do witli their 
legs under a dinner table ; and nobody saw 
it but Jem, who* was occupied in dipping 
the silver spoons in a jug of hot water on 
the tray at the end of the room, to make 
them come out as bright as ever for the 
dessert. 

They dined so late, and were so long 
el>out it, that there was not much df an 
evening afterwards. Mr. Podgey’s house, 
however, boasted a piano — a regular old- 
fusliioued, five-octave-and-a-half square, 
with an enormous shelf underneath for the 
music books. The young ladies played 
some quadrilles tha.t had been given to 
them ly some friends in London; and 
then, after a great deal of pressing, they 
got Octavius to sing, which with him was 
a very rare occurrence— a latent talent, 
fostered only by Mr. Podgey’s hoinc*inade 
chaiiipagne. He had, it is true, sometimes 
attempted “ The brave old oak at an 
harmonic meeting of the medical students 
of the Middlesex, which they held every 
week somewhere in Charlotte-street ; but 
he hod not often ventured upon a ballad 
in the society of young ladies. Neverthe- 
less, he succeeded tolerably, although Miss 
Podgey sometimes gt)t a little before him 
in the accompaniment, and did not rest 
sufficiently at the pauses to give it proper 
effect ; and when he had finished, the young 
lady thanked him with such a smile, that 
he would have attempted the moat difficult 
bravura in all the'operas ever written, for 
another like it. Mr. Podgey sat under the 
veranda, on a very uncomfortable seat 
made of crooked boughs, and sm^oked a 
pipe ; and Mrs, Podgey made tea with 
Susan’s assistance, and thanked every- 
body for playing and singing as soon as 
they had finished, and sometimes before, 
which was rather^awkword. Altogether 
it was a very happy party ; and when at 
last the time came to say “ good hye,” 0#- 
tavius was really veiy soafy, and expe- 
rienced much internal diseqini^rt ^a^t . the 
thoughts of returning again to bid clothes 
and hard work, those unvarying attend- 
ants upon a holiday^ for let people pre- 
tend to be as refined as they may, it is 


very certain they never wear the same coot 
all day at home which they put on to come 
out in. As the little circle broke up, he 
shook hands cordially witli all round, and 
was so far ungallant as to leave the young 
lady until the last; but then he held her 
hand ft time to make up for it : and 
as the gig drove out of the farmyard, on 
his retiring to his chamber, he flourished 
his tin candlestick at the window as a 
parting salute. # 

ile had promised to be in London the 
next day, and therefore he intended to rise 
early, and jump on one of the morning 
coaches ; for almough Mr. Podgey would 
have sent Jem over to the railroad witli 
him^ yet, on consulting the bill, there was 
such a list of fiying trains, and mail trains, 
^and stopping trains, and such unaccount- 
able hours of reaching the stations, that it 
so perplexed him, he thought he would 
make sure at once, and travel by the old 
way for a novelty, more espdbially as the 
route through Egham, Staines, Uedfont, 
and Hounslow, was a new one t(*him ; and 
a stage-coach on that line would probably 
become as great a curiosity, and excite as 
much attention, in a short time, as a 
French diligence,* postillion, conductor, 
cart-horses, and all. 

What his journey to Ascot Races led to 
foms an epoch in the smooth annals of 
Mr. Spiffs life— the establishment of a 
lock and weir in the river of his thoughts, 
turning their stream into another channel, 
and causing much commotion. Should we 
have drawn a smile from the iudulgcnt 
reader, in linking a few unimportant 
events of our hero’s existence togetner, we 
are much gratified, for we wished to have 
done so ; and we may be again tempted to 
commit a breach of confidence in follow- 
ing the chronicles of the passing events of 
his life, in the columns of what Corres- 
pondents arc generally pleased to term 
“ our valuable little miscmlony.” • 

Albert. 

THE CALEDONIAN ASYLUM, 

COPENHAGEN FIELDS, ISLINGTON, 

This handsome structure occupies the 
highest point of Copenhagen Fidos, a fit- 
ting station for so honourable a monu- 
ment of active benevolence. It was 
erected in 1827-B, from the design of Mr. 
.George Tftppen: tike foundation-stone 
was laid by H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex, 
In grand Ma^lc form, on May 27, and 
thie pcfrtion shewb in the engraving was 
eompl^ted in October following : the con- 
tract being 556. The present building 
is, however, but the centre of the/kiiginal 
design, whic^ may hp extended as required 
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liereafter. Its effect will be materially 
itmyroved by the addition of wings. 

The Caledonian Asylum was instituted 
for supporting and educating tlio chil- 
dren of smdiers, sailors, and mariucs, na- 
tives of Scotland, who have died, or been 
disabled, in the service of their country, 
and of indigent Scotch parents resident in 
London, not entitled to parochial relief.'* 
This noble measure was first taken up by 
the Highland Society lof London, in the 
year lISOSj the matter was, however, 
dropped for a time, but revived in 1813, 
and in a short time the subscriptions 
amounted to ^^10,000 ; Sir.Charles Forbes 
liberally advancing dCi(H)0 in anticipation 
of contributions from his friends in Bpm- 
buy. In 1814, the institution was orga- 
nized, and on Junci 14, 1815, it \ras in- 
corporated by Act of Parliament. I’he 
establishment was not opened for the re- 
cej)tion of children until December, 1819; 
and then only in Cross-street, Ilatton- 
garden, in premises capable of accommo- 
dating for^ inmates; the first iiuioIkt 
admitted being twelve hoys. Two acres 
of freehold ground wore next purchased in 
Copenhagen Fields, and the edifice com- 
menced, as above stated; the portion 
comjdetcd will contain 100 children ; but, 
at ])resent, there are only seventy- two 
boys on the establishment, being the ut- 
most that the funds of the institution can 


support. The children are admitted from 
the age of sevien to ten years, and are 
retained until they have arrived at four- 
teen, when they are apprenticed to trades, 
or otherwise disposed of, according to cir- 
cumstances. 

They receive a plain, useful education, 
and the utmost care is bestowed On their 
moral and religions instruction, under the 
superintendence -of a Clergyman of the 
Church of Scotland ; and they arc once a- 
year jmhlicly examined by the Presbytery 
of tlic Scottish Church, in London. 

Hitherto, the l^eiiefits of the charity liavo 
been confined to boys ; but it is in con- 
templation, whenever sufficient funds can 
be obtained, to extend its assistance also 
to girls. 

The institution has from its commence- 
ment been honoured with patronage of 
the Royal Family. 'Phe Duke of Sussex 
was President of the Highland Society 
when the measure was first proposed, and 
afterwards, when revived in 1813 ; and his 
Royal Highness, as well a>s his late illus- 
trious brothers, the Dukes of York and 
Kent, were successively Presidents of the 
Caledonian Asylum. The funds of the 
society ore, we liclieve, occasionally bene- 
fited by the i)rofits of ‘‘ the (hiledoninn 
Halls,” which are libera lly patronized 
by the beauty and haut ton of the metro- 
polis. 
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TJlAVIiUilNO SKETCHES IN ECYPT ANDflINAI. 

[We return, vvitb pleasure, to this eiiter- 
tfiiiim^f little volume, notwithstandin^j two 
or three other works press upon our 
Htteiilion.1 

The Red Sea , — Having come within a 
short distance of the coa,st, we ordered our 
tent to be pitched, and hastened down to 
the shore. It was here tliat the Lord said 
to Moses, “ Lift thou up thy rod, and 
stretch out thine baud over the sea: and 
divide it : and the children of Israel shall 
go on dry ground through the midst of the 
sea. And T, behold, 1 will harden the 
l)eiirts of the Egyptians, and they shall 
follow them: and J w’iU get me hoiioiu* 
upon Pharaoh, and ujjon all his host, njjon 
liis chariots, and upon his horsemen. And 
the Egyiitiaiis shall know that I am* the 
Lord, when 1 have gotten me honour upon 
Pharaoh, upim his chariots, and upon his 
horsemen.” 

It was impossible to look upon this scene 
without having all the circumstances of tlie 
Exodus before us. 

Wlien Avith b<iw and banner glancing, 

On cMilting Egypt, came, 

With her chosen horsemen i)ranciiig,] 

And her cars on wheels of llamc ; 

_ In a rich and boastful ring, 

W All around their furious king. 

But the Lord from out his cloud, 

The Loan looked down upon the proud; 

And the host dravc heavily, 

Down the deep bosom of the sea. 

W'ith a quick and sudden swell, 

Prone the liquid ramparts fell, 

Over horse, and over car, 

Over every man of war, 

Over Pharaoh’s croivu of gold. 

Tlie loud thundering billoAvs rolled 
As the level waters spread, 

Diown they sank, they sank like lead. 

Down sank without a cry or groan, 

And the morning sun that shone 
On myriads of bright-anned men, 

Its meridian radiance theii 

Shed on a wide sea heaving as of yore, 

Against a silent solitary sliore. 

Mount Sirmi , — The fir«t view of the lo- 
calities promised us a soft bed ; the saiul, 
of a reddish colour, was extremely fipe and 
clean ; not a single pebble or shell broke 
the uniformity of its surface. Unluckily 
tlio.so remarkable qualities had been ap- 
preciated by guests with whom we were by 
no means anxious to share our bed ; it was 
impossible to stir a step wiUiout meeling 
truces of lizards and serpents, and thest? 
tracks had such numerous tnterscctious, 
that the plain looked as if it had been co- 
vered with a net of irregular meshes. 
Night came on before we could discover a 
clear spot ; we were, therefore, compelled 
to select at random, and trust in Provi- 
dence. Our Arabs pitched our tent ; we 


lay down on our carpets, a.t the rihk of 
covering the borrow of some lizard or ser- 
pent, which is the most dangerous chance, 
for <he animal, when quitting or entering 
its dc^n, attacks the obstacle, whatever it 
may be, that closes the orifice. 

W® saluted, when we awoke, a splendid 
sun, which promised us a fine hut a hot 
day. We continued our road in the middle 
of the sandy plain ; we then entered one 
of those stony valleyf with volcanic moun- 
tains and granite walls, down which the 
■ solar light streamed like cascades of fire. 
'Wo were shuddering at the anticipation of 
having our noontide halt in such a furnace, 
when, at one of the windings of the valley, 
we sf 4 )pped short in .surprise and admira- 
tion. Mountains, the mo.st magnificent in 
fihuructer and form, )>aiiitcd theinselve.s in 
severe nndity on a ,sky of heavenly lihie. 
It was the theatre of the miraculou.s events 
related in the Book of Exodus. These 
gigantic ma.sse.s of granite* were well 
worthy of being God’s throne; and there 
is not, I believe, in the world a M|)Ot more 
majestic and solemn, where the voice of 
Jehovah could deliver to Moses the laws 
wjiich were to govern the cho.sen people. 
In the presence of Nature, mute, naked, 
and desolate, the Israelites could compre- 
hend that they had no succour but from 
Heaven, and no aid but from God. 

Mount Horeb . — The rock which Moses 
struck with his rod, and from the sides of 
which the miraculous waters flowed, is a 
granite block about twelve feet high, in 
the form of a pentagonal prism ovorlurned 
and lying on its side. Large traces, which 
.seem hollowed by the flowing of the water, 
form a kind of perpendicular canals, whilst 
five holes, placed in a horizontal direction 
one «ihove the other, mark the miraculous 
mouths by which God re.spoudcd to his 
peojile. 

7'he rock of Horeb, for that was the 
name given to it by Jehovah, aifpeilrs t# 
have been detached by some volcanic shock 
from the base which it occujiied, and it 
would doubtless have fallen to the bottom 
of the valley, if the ])latform on which it 
reposes had not arrested its course. As it 
is coin]detely isolated, it is easy to make 
its circuit, for it is only attached to the 
ground by its base. 

Within a few paces of the rock a chapel 
has been built, and a garden planted, to 
which they bring the .superfluous earth 
from the garden of the convent. At a 
certain season of the year, a monk and 
some domestics come hither to enjoy the 
pleasures of cotin try life. 

Approach to f VnVo.— As we were elevated 
about thirty feet above tlie river, our hori- 
zon was now more extensive ; we saw op- 
posite us the isle of Roiidali, the base of 
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the monument where the Nilometer is 
kept, an instrament designed to measure 
the height of the inundations of the Nile : 
lines traced on it indicate the years when 
the rise of the river, attaining an unusual 
elevation, brought seasons of memorable 
fertility. Here annually the sheiks 0/ the 
mosques, by publishing the height of the 
waters, give the exact hieasure of public 
rejoicings, or as Mussulman fatalists an- 
xiounce, apprdaching^sterility, and the fa- 
mine to which the insufficient rise of the 
river condemns those who dwell on its 
banks. On our right were the pyramids 
of Ghizeh, which we beheld from their 
smnmlts to their base, tis well as the hil- 
lock formed by the great Sphinx, which 
has sentineled these edifices for tliree 
thousand years, and turns to the tomb o£ 
the Pharaohs its face, mutilated by the 
soldiers of Cambyses. j^nally, within view 
on our left, was the battle-neld of Helio- 
polis, rendefed iUnstrious by Kleber; its 
immense solitude, extending beyond the 
range ofr vision, is enlivened only by a 
single sycamore, which exhibits its verdant 
foliage in the midst of the burning sands 
of the desert. Our guides made us remark 
this tree ; for an Arabic tradition declares 
that under its branches the Virgin Mary 
reposed as she fled from the wrath of 
Herod. “Joseph,” says St. Matthew, 
“ took the young child and its mother and 
fled into Egypt.” According to the Ma- 
hommedans themselves, it was in conse- 
quence of the shelter afforded to the 
inoUier of Christ, that this tree has been 
blessed with miraculous longevity and 
eternal verdure. 

Humimry Punishment, — The circum- 
stance which most attracted oifr notice, in 
our first excursion, was the number of ears 
and noses wanting to the faces of those we 
met, which gave a very fantastic appear- 
ance to the fine fellows mutilated in this 
%range fashion. I asked Mohammed (the 
servant,) for an explanation of this singu- 
lar phenomenon ; lie replied, that these 
honourable invalids were specimens of the 
administration of justice by the correc- 
rtional tribunal of Cairo. This required 
some further elucidation, which M‘Moara, 
always talkative and officious, gave us on 
the instant. 

At Cairo, a primitive country, which has 
not yet had time to reach our state of civi- 
lization, there Is not an army of police to 
Watch ffie army of robbers; besides, the 
most minute researches, and the most 
careflil vigilance, would Jbe easily deceived 
—the person suspected cleaxa the walls of 
Cairo, and is in me Desert. Now, jnstice 
has dread of sand that it has of 

water; eireiy ocean* terrifies the stem 
dame ; it was neceAsiuy to remedy this in- 


convenience. The Cadis, whom the bnsi- 
ness chiefly concerned, cast about, and at 
length hit upon an ingenious mode of dis- 
tingnishing thieves from honest people. 

When a rolibery has been committed, 
and the robber taken, which does some- 
times happen, the Cadi summons tlie ac- 
cused, hears the charge, and, when the 
criminal is convicted, which is soon done, 
he takes the robber’s ear in one hand and 
fi razor in the other ; he adroitly passes the 
instrument between his hand and the head 
of Ihe convict ; long practice bas^endered 
the operation so familiar, tlialt 'the piece 
rcunains in the Cadi’s hand, and the con- 
vict walks off minus an ear<^ 

Every one must sjee tlffif such an opera- 
tion sinmlifies the business of police. If 
the thief^be taken for a second crime, Uiere 
is no denying the record of previous con* 
victmn, unless the ear has grown again, 
whim rarely happens ; the second ear is 
then cut oil, by virtue of that axiom of 
jurisprudence “ wo/i his in idem" (not twice 
to the same). If the robber is incorrigible, 
and falls a third time into the same fault, 
the Cadi takes him by the middle of the 
face and ents off liis nose, as he had cut 
off his cars. The citizens of Cairo have 
then fair warning to keep out of the way 
of people whose heads want such accesso- 
ries, for the proprietors have such a rMi- 
culons sorrow for their loss, that tney 
search for the ears and noses in the 
pockets of every one tliey meet. Should 
you, when at Cairo, find a hand in your 
pocket, your best plan is to draw your 
dagger, give a smart cut, and walk off. 
Should there he rings on the fingers, so 
much the better for you ; you may make 
yourself easy, the proprietor will never 
come to claim them. 

Jinzaars , — We visited several bazaars in 
succession ; each bazaar is usually appro- 
priatcHl to one class of merchandise, as 
each merchant is to one kind of trade, and 
each slave to one kind of scrvic^ We 
began with the provision-bazaar ^l|faflrst 
and principal article was rice, ghlajm 
easy of transport, and the priMpol sup- 
port oCthe population ; next*ti|mcob^paste, 
rolled out like a carpe^ each pime being 
from twenty-five to thirty feet long, and 
three or four feet wide ; it is sold by the 
yard, a circumstance tending to derange 
our notions of oriental sweetmeats ; then 
choice dates, then dates too ripe, and dates 
fbo green, piled together and heaped in 
cubes which weigh from a huudred to a 
hundred and fl% pounds each. Dates 
are, next to rice,^e chief support of the 
population ; only that one is considered as 
the dinner, and*tlie other as the dessert ; 
the delicacy, however, sells at a very low 
price. The cloth-bazaars are very rich ; 
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they contain va»t quantities of Indian 
shawls, their price being about half what 
they would cost in France. The militaiy- 
bazaar i^ sumptuous ; the weapons of po- 
lished steel are magnificent, but scarce and 
dear. Sabres and daggers are rarely sold 
mounted; you must first buy the blade, 
then have a handle fixed on by the 
armourer, a sheath supplied by the prosier 
•maker, ornaments added by the silver- 
smith, tassels and belt furnished by Urn 
laceman, and, finally, it must be taken to 
the assayer to receive the proper stamp. 
Some blades bring exorbitant prices ; they 
have been valued at 2,000, 2,800, and 3,000 
francs (.^^80, £112, and X*120 English). In 
order to facilitate trade, the Jews frequent 
the bazaars, offering to change gold or 
silver, or to lend money to known persons, 
« who may not have brought out with them 
enough money for the article they wish to 
purchase; they are easily recognised at 
the first glance by their black dresses, the 
sumptuary laws of Cairo forbidding ibem 
to wear any otlier colour. To finish tbe 
day, we went to the women’s bazaar. 
The building which contains them is di- 
vided into miserable square courts, with 
cages fixed against the walls. A partition 
divides each court into two, tlie nrst divi- 
sion has the best apartments, designed for 
slaves of high price. W e found in tliese 
courts, Jewesses, Arabian, Nubian, and a 
few Grecian girls. One of them was a 
young girl of ravishing grace and beauty : 
1 inquired her price, and learned that it 
was 300 francs {£\2), All these slaves 
have generally a joyous appearance ; for 
badly fed by their owners, beaten for tbe 
least fault, or rather slightest caj)rice of 
their master, no condition can be worse 
than that of those who remain in the 
bazaar, and therefore they employ every 
art to attract purchasers. 

There are magnificent fountains round 
eacli bazaar ; thev are beautiful, and 
almost always isolated monuments, and 
their openings are covered with bronze 
gatings. At each <mening a copper bowl 
is suspended by a chain; passengers put 
their hands through the grating, tj^e the 
water, drink, and leave the bowl sus- 
pended for the next passenger. There are 
eternally twelve or thirteen Arabs seated 
at each fountain ; they go round the mo- 
nument with the sun, so that they have 
always the enjoyment of the most precious 
tilings in this climate, water and shade. • 

Hatching Chickens , — Every body knows, 
that instep of hens, which with the best 
inclinations and greatestrdevotedness, can- 
not sit on more than fifteen eggs at a time, 
the Egyptians employ 4:wo immense ovens 
heated by steam, in which they hatch 
myriads of chickens at a time. This inter- 


estin|^ institution is conducted by a di- 
rector, who not only does business for 
himself, but undertakes the incubation of 
all the eggs brought him, for a trifiiug 
retribution. I'he dormitory of his oval 
pupils is a long gallery, in which may be 
seeu^ at each side, a series of cells ranged 
in two stories, communicating with each 
other by small openings in the centre, 
through which warmth is conveyed from a 
stove always heated to a calculated degree. 
The doors of these cells open on the gal- 
lery, they remain closed for ten or twelve 
days, and are then opened for a longer 
time every day until tne twentieth, when 
the incubation is complete. 

W« arrived just as tbe contents of an 
oven were abont to be hatched, and we 
iwere present at the first ap]>earance of the 
^chickens. The operation is simple; the 
attendants break Sie eggs as if they were 
going to make an omelette ; they shell the 
chickens like beans, and thr^ them one 
on top of the other into the oven, where 
they have been heated into IU«, with no 
more precaution than if they were so many 
paving stones. The first act of existence 
perpetrated by this brood, is to squall the 
best way they can : tbe second is to look 
for food; this, however, is an unlucky 
ambition, for the proprietor of the esta- 
blishment is only bound to hutch, but not 
to feed them. Yet they will live in this 
way three or four days, no doubt upon the 
heat. At the end of this time, if not 
claimed by the proprietors, they belong to 
the hatcher, who sends them to market, 
and sells them without any further attempt 
at fattening. 

Coffee-drinking , — At first, we bad some 
difficulty to accustom ourselves to the 
coffee, which is prepared very differently 
in the East from what it is in Europe. 
The grains are slightly roasted, and then 
bruised with a pestle; boiling water is 

S oured over tbe crushed ^aiu, and 'th# 
ecoction is used as hot as it can be swal- 
lowed. I had at first tbe weakness to de- 
sire some sweetening, and I called for tbe 
necessary ingredients. Tbe waiter brought 
me a little moist sugar in tlic palm of his 
hand, and when 1 asked for a spoon to 
stir it, he picked up a piece of wood from 
the ground and presented it to me with 
great politeness. As it is one of my prin- 
ciples never to humiliate any person, I 
held out my cup in spite of the disgust 
caused by the sugar-bowl, and scraped my 
bit of wood with my penknife, so that I 

? nite succeeded in spoiling my beverage. 

asked for a second supply, which J swal- 
lowed in all its oriental purity ; I found 
that it possessed a wondrous aroma and 
exquisite taste. A person may drink ff om 
twenty-fire to thirty cups of coffee in a 
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day ; it acts as a tonic, while thg pipe 
Nerves as an amnseinont ; so that Wuen- 
cver you pay a vmt, coifoe and tobacco 
uro otti'rea ; the cofifce restores the vigour 
of winch you have been depriv^ed by the 
heat, the pipe supplies the place of eou- 
versatioii. • 

LADY BLCSSI NOTON *H DESULTORY THOUGHTS. 

(Conc/t/dcff fr^ page 205.) 

A ^eiicToas mind identlfie.s itself with all 
around; but a selfish one identifies all 
thin^^s with self. 

Pleasures arc like those mountains which 
charm us when liehcld from a distance; 
but lose all Uie beauty of their deceitful 
hue when approached near. 

(Gratitude is a prospective, rather than 
retrospective virtue. 

Prc{udices are the chains forged by igno- 
rance to keep men apart. 

It was saiiof that his conversation 

was a tissue of bon mtits, Yes,” said’^ , 

“but remember it bas uothing but bon 
mots ; and though a few spangles may 
ornainont a dress, a garment wholly co- 
vered with them is fatiguing to the eye.” 

Wit is the lightning of the mind, reason 
the sunshine, and reflection the moouliglit ; 
lor as the bright orb of the night owes its 
lustre to the sun, so does rcllcetioii owe its 
existence to reason. 

We have a reading, a talking, and a 
writing public, /riwti shall we have a 
thinking f 

Civilization begets vices, but the want of 
it occasions crimes. 

Mediocrity is only offensive when ac- 
compauied by pretension ; Ijecause it then 
wounds our vanity, by implying that it 
thought itself capable of deeijiviug us. 

To sleep by night and dream by day is 
the balm of misfortune. 

I'o be listened to with attention, and to 
ik^quire the reputation of a good talker, 
never speak of yomself, but alwa;ys in 
implied praise of these you address, 
or iu pungent satire of their contem- 
poraries. 

» Poor , — A term of reproach in England, 
and of pity in most other countries. 

Those who have been the idols of the 
populace, generally end by becoming its 
victims; for the multitude resemble chil- 
dren who build castles of cards, only for 
the pleasure of destroying them with a 
breath. 

Metaphysics, a science, the study of 
which woma that to . be incomprehen- 
sible which was before only suspected of 
being so. 

Ai^ oafi breed tio poison, tbongh they 
deadliest juice^, so the nohle mind, 
though forced to drain the enp of misery. 


can yield but generous thoughts and noble 
deeds. 

/f we could, bring ourselves to consider 
self but as a subordinate atom in the great 
mass that forms the world, we should per- 
haps bear our troubles with more equani- 
mity: but such is our vanity, that each 
considers himself the centre of a little 
world of his own, 

I'herc are certain hearts in which the 
germ of melancholy is implanted even in 
their earliest youth, and maturity only 
strengthens it. On such persons the in- 
evitable ills of life fall with a weight that, 
if it crush them not wholly, leaves them 
eternally bruised in spirit. 

Arithmetic . — A science differently stu- 
died by fathers and sons : the first gene- 
rally confining themselves to addition, and 
the second to subtraction. 

Tl^ere are some ciualities in oiir natures 
rendered noxious or innoxious by their en- 
counter with oibers,— just ns various meili- 
cines lose or receive power by an inter- 
mixture. 

Politeness may prevent the want of wit 
and talents from being observed ; but wit 
and talents cannot prevent the discovery 
of the want of politeness. 

Give me a IVieml, wilhin ^liose welbpoised mind 

Experience Iiolds her seat. But let iny bride 

Be innoeent as flowers that fragrance slied, 

Yet know not they are sweet. 

The Future . — A consolation for those 
who have no other. 

Few people look on any object as it 
really is ; but regard it through* some fan- 
tastic prism presented by their own preju- 
dices, which invest it with a false colour. 

'J'ime is a stream iu which there is no 
mooring the barks of life, because tliere is 
no ciisting anchor in it. 

In seeking happiness we overlook con- 
tent, which is always attainable, whib* 
happiness, though sometimes in view, is 
never within reach. 

Pride luevents not the commission of 
unworthy actions, though it forbids the 
avowal of them. 

People are seldom tired of the world 
until me world is tired of thmu. 

While we value the praise of our friends, 
we should not despise the censures of onr 
enemies ; us, from the malice of the latter, 
we frequently leani our faults, which the 
mrtiality of the former led them to over- 
cok. 

Hajipiness resembles the bird of para- 
dise, wnich is said never to be seen but at 
a distance. * 

Politics, a science, which no one believes 
those who differ with him to understand. 

All desire, but fi?w are willing to pay the 
price of, the good opinion of the world. 
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Ptrioliitalif. 

. iriCHOlAa WICKIEBY, NO. XVI. 

[Thk sketchy story proceeds in its three 
sections — the Nicklebys, — the black-legs, 
— and the griping miser ; and tlie Number 
before us is l)rimnil of love, madness, and 
iimrdcr. The incidents are attractive, their 
broad humour, and some' of the common- 
places of life, being set down with that close 
identity which has secured for the sketches 
of llo/i such extensive popularity. “ 
ci/e rjfi propric mmmunia dhere^'^ says the 
pleasant old Latin poet ; and there are few 
merits which the world in our day so readily 
recognise, and so liberally encourage, as 
excellence in this art of portraying the 
little scenes and minor incidents, or by- 
jplay, of every-day life. Th<» truth is, the 
multitude had rather be reminded than 
informed ; though novelty he pleasing in 
its way, there is a pleasure in the recog- 
nition of certain points of human charac- 
ter, to which few are ins<msible. Unex- 
pected associations, we kn<»w, arc the great 
source of laughter : hence Mrs. Nickleby, 
witluher truly feminine blunders, though 
sometimes tiresome to the few, amuse the 
many ; “ she is so natural,” say the lat- 
t(»r — HO like some one we have seen or 
heard and to hit the humour of the large 
class of readers must surely lie the secret 
string of the jnippet popularily, Uok is 
w<dl aware of this fact, lie i.«, moreover, 
an excellent painter of domestic affections, 
of those bricu phases of our brief life which 
are enacted in every drawing-room, par- 
lour, kitchen, and hall ; whilst he is a 
very master in picturing the fond enjoy- 
mimts of hearth and homo, which he invests 
with the lights, shadows, and touches of 
reality. The great success of this species 
of writing, in an age characterized by a 
desire to he infurmrd^ is remarkable : one 
w'ould imagine that the many instead of 
the few would turn aside from these scenes 
of common life and humour, with the 
observations, “ we htmo all this, and what 
good comes of it ?” The reply, we suspect 
must be, that such homeliness, such 
sketches of Nature when she is not sitting 
for her portrait, seize upon the afF<;ctiou 
and the understanding with double the 
hold of those rhetorical displays which 
make a dead set at the feelings, and not 
unfrc([uently by pandering to their mis- 
givings. Boz succeeds in catching Nature* 
(it honie^ in dishabille, or ratlier not made 
up for abroad, and not knowing that she 
hi observed — for Nature, Uke her loveliest 
representative, beautiful woman, in such 
Hea.sons, Is most to he. admired. Again, 
these sketches of fomiliar occurrences ore 
pleasant reliefs to the studied scenes of 
more* ambitious life. The -Nickleby court- 


ships (and they are thickening as the tale 
approaches finality), may be trifling in 
priut, and, at times, almost experiments 
upon the reader’s patience ; and especially 
Tfco him who in full-blown vanity forgets 
that one of the fnll-^me/i cluiractoristics 
of hpman nature is weakness. We envy 
him not his perceptions, for we more tlian 
suspect that ho is the loser by his own 
errors. (>. A. Steevens, wo believe, culls 
courtship the bowliii^-groen of life, and in 
the Numlier before ns. Boz certainly shows 
us the game. .Yet its vivacity is occa- 
sionally tinged with pathos, as in the fol- 
lowing touching paragraph ] 

There is a dread disease winch so prepares its 
victin^ as it were, for death ; which so retincs it of 
its {'rosser aspect, and tlirows around f'aniiliar looks 
unearthly indications of the coming change — a dread 
lliseasc, in which the struggle between soul and 
body is so gradual, quiet, and solemn, and the 
result so sure, that day by day, and grain by grain, 
the mortal part wastes and withers away, so that 
the s])iTit grows light and sanguine \pth Us lighten- 
ing load and feeling inunortality at nand, deems It 
hut a new term of mortal life— a disease in w-lneh 
death and life are so strangely blendcd^that death 
takes the glow and hue of life, and lim the gaunt 
and grisly form of death — a disease which medicine 
never cured, wealth warded oli“, or poverty could 
boast exemption from — which sometimes moves in 
giant strides, and soinetiuies at a tardy sluggish 
pace, hut, slow or quick, is ever sure and certain. 

[The middle chaj>tcr of the Number “in- 
volves a serious catastrophe,” being n(*i- 
ther more nor less than tlie death of T^ord 
Francis Verisopht, in u, duel with Sir Mul- 
berry Hawk, arirting oiit of a dispute at 
Hampton Rtices, which, by the way, are 
graphically described in the author’s best 
muuuer. Here un* a few capital reflections 
on seeing gipsies on the race-course. J 

liven the sun-burnt faces of gipsy children, half 
naked though they be, suggest a drop of comfort. 
It is u pleasant thing to see that the sun has been 
ibere, to know that the air find light are on them 
every day, to feel that they are children and lead 
children’s lives; that if their pillows be damp, it is 
with the dews of Heaven, and not with tears; that 
the limbs of their girls are free, and that they aro_ 
not crippled by distortions, imposing an unnatuiia'P 
and horrible penance upon their sex; that their 
lives are spent from day to day at least among the 
waving trees, and not in the midst of dreadful en- 
gines which make young children old before they 
know what childhood is, and give them the exhaus- 
tion and infirmity of age, without, like age, the 
privilege to die. God send that old nursery talcs 
were true, aud that gipsies stole such children by 
the score ! 

[The gaming market is well sketched, 
especially the portraits of a proprietor of 
a gambling-booth, aud the president of 
a roffffe-ct-noir table. The scene of the 
gamblers maddened with wine is fear- 
fully drawn; and the preliminaries of the 
duel lieing arranged, the parties “join 
company in the avenue of trees which 
leads from Petersham to Ham House.” 
Meanwhile, here are whole-lengthssnf the 
seconds ;— ] . • 

Both utterly heartless, both men upon town, both 
thoroughly initiated in its worst vices, both deeply 
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in debt, both fbUen ftom some higher cstdte, both 
addietfid to ever^ depravity for Mrhich society can 
find Bdthe genteel name and plead its most depraving 
ccmvenUonalitles as an excuse, they were naturally 
gentlemen of most unblemished honour themselves, 
and of great nicety concerning the honour of other 
people. 

[Tike golnff-out to fight, and tlie result, 
are terrmcalfy told ; — 

What a' contrast, when th^y reached the street, 
to the scene they had just left ! It was already day- 
break. For the .flaring yellow light witlun, was 
substituted the clear, bright, glorious morning ; for 
a hot, close atmosphere, tainted with the smell of 
expiring lamps, and recking with the steams of riot 
and dissipation, the foee, fresh, 'Wholesome air. But 
to the fevered head on which that cool air blew, it 
seemed to come laden witli^ remorse for time mis- 
spent and countless opportunities neglected. With 
throbbing veins and burning skin, eyes wild and 
heavy, thoughts hurried and disordered, he -felt as 
though the light were a reproach, and shrunk invo- 
luntarily from the day as if he were some foul and 
hideous thing. * • * < 

So died Lord Frederick Verisopht, by the hand 
which he had loaded with gifts and clasped a thou- 
sand times ; by the act of him but for whom and 
others like him he might have lived a ha]»py man, 
and died with children’s faces round his bed. 

The sun came proudly up in all his majesty, the 
noble rivercnin its winding course, the leaves qui- 
vered and rustled in the air, the birds poured their 
cheerful songs from every tree, the short-lived but- 
terfly fluttered its little wings ; all the light and life 
of day came on, and amidst it all, and pressing down 
the grass whose every blade bore twenty tiny lives, 
lay the dead man. with his stark and rigid face 
turned upwards to the sky. 

[In the third chapter, the abode of Ar- 
thur Gride is thus minutely detailed 

In an old house, dismal, dark and dusty, which 
seemed to have withered, like himself, and to have 
grown yellow and shrivelled in hoarding him from 
the light of day, as he had in hoarding his money, 
lived Arthur Gride. Meagre old chairs and tables 
of spare and bony make, and hard and cold as 
misers* hearts, were ranged in grim array against 
the gloomy walls ; attenuated presses, grown lank 
and lantern-jawed in guarding the« treasures they 
enclosed, and tottering, as though from constant fear 
and dre^ of thieves, shrunk up in dark corners, 
whence they cast no shado ws on the ground, and 
seemed to hide and cower from observation. A tall 
grim clock upon the stairs, with long lean hands and 
famished face, ticked in cautious whispers, and 
^hen it struck the time in thin and piping sounds, 
like an old man’s voice, rattled as if Hwexe pinched 
with hunger. 

[The acene of the old miacr and hia 
housekeeper, Peg Sllderskew, with his 
resolution to be married in the bottle- 
green suit which he bought cheap at the 
pawnbroker’s, with a tarnished shilling in 
the waistcoat pocket— Is excellent ; as is 
also thd old woman’s raillery on her mas- 
ter’s ill-assorted nuptials : “ she’s very 
firugal, and she’s very deaf; her living 
costs next to 'nothing, and it’s no use her 
listening at keyholes, for she can’t hear.”] 


Wfit Nirtuvalist. 

BfHTH OF A OJRAFFi;. 

On like i9th ult. a giraffe, at the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, Regent’s Paik, gave birth 


to a male, which died on the 2Sth ,* it is 
supposed, frokii the parent refusing to nur- 
ture it, and the cow’s milk, provided as a 
substitute, not agreeing with it. This in- 
teresting little creature was exhibited four 
days, and attracted many visitors ; no le.ss 
than having been received on the day 
previous to its death. From some notes 
read by Professor Owen to the Zoological 
Society, on June 25, we gather that the 
mother’s period of gestation had been, as 
nearly as pos.sible, ascertained to he four- 
teen months, eighteen days, or fifteen 
lunar months. Tike young animal, when 
born, was perfectly motioxuess, and appa- 
rently dea^ or strangulated, its lips and 
nose being tinged with blood; but after 
gentle friction had been used for a short 
time, breathing and motion (piickly fol- 
lowed; the mother was in no way de- 
pressed or debilitated. It came into the 
world, like other ruminants, with the eyes 
open, but the hoofs were disproportionately 
large, and very soft and white at their ex- 
panded extremitie.s ; the stein was marked 
as distinctly as in the adult; the horns 
were repre.seikted by stiff and long black 
hairs, and the mane was well developed. 
It made many vigorous efforts to stand, 
raising itself on the fore kne(‘s, and was 
able to support itself on outstrc^tched legs 
two hours after birth : in ten hours, it had 
gained sufficient strength to walk. It 
sucked with avidity warm cow’s milk from 
a bottle, and once or twice uttered low 
gentle grunts, or bleats, like a fawn or 
calf: the mother had not hitherto shewn 
signs of affection or parental care, nor 
were there any symptoms of nourislking 
her offspring; yet, once having pushed 
down the young oike when hastily moving 
from it, she stood still, and gazed on the 
prostrate animal with an expression of 
maternal feeling. It is related by the 
keeper of the male giraffes, that whilst one 
looked upon the mother and her young 
one with indifference, the other, the sire, 
shewed great restlessness and impatience 
to approach them, and, when allowed to do 
so, licked and caressed the young stranger. 
The length of the young one, from the 
muzzlk^ to the setting of the tail is ft. 
10 in. ; and when standing it could reach 
with the muzzle six feet. 


V — — 

7'Ae best Lord Erskine always 

directed his tiger to knock at the house 
where he intended to call with a post- 
man’s knock ; his lordship observing, that 
he had long observed servants always 
more punctually answered knocks of that 
kind ^an any other. 
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Tybum Tree,^Thia iktal retreat for 
the unfortunate brave" waa marked by a 
low wooden railing, within wliich stood the 
triple tre^. Opposite the gallows was an 
open gallery, or scaffolding, like the stand 
at a race-course, which, on state occasions, 
was crowded with spectators. Within the 
enclosure were reared several lofty gibbets, 
with their ghastly burthens. Altogether, 
it was a hideous and revolting sight. — From 
Jack Sheppard^ in Bentley's Miscellany. 
[This is a capital commencement of a 
new volume. The editor, by the way, ex- 
cels in suburban scenery : his sketches 
have none of the miminy-piminy of the 
Cockaigne school, but abound with na- 
ture, and a nice perception of the pic- 
turesque : some of the bite in the present 
paper are perfection. Washington Irving 
^has been added to the roll of contributors.] 

New Steamer . — A steam- vessel of greater 
magnitude and power than either the xiri- 
tish idueen or the Great fVestern^ the 
largest, we believe, that has ever been 
Imilt, and, in respect to internal arrange- 
ments, the most elegant and commodious, 
is shortly to be launched, to ply between 
England and America. This vessel, called 

I'he President," and commanded by 
Lieut, ('ampbell, R. N., is expected to 
make her first voyage for New York on 
the 1st of August.-^dieaM/^ Chronicle, 

Sang /mrf.— At an Irish festival^ not 
many years since, a fellow cut oft’ his anta- 
gonist’s hand, which he lifted up and tossed 
to him,, saying coolly : “ Arrah ! honey, 
you’ve dropp’d your glove." 

English Lvrury.^The state and mag- 
nificence of the English court, (says Bishop 
Goodman,) did esjiecially appear in the 
time of King Henry Vlll. : the order and 
allowance of his house was contriv'cd by 
Cardinal Wolsey in as magnificent a man- 
ner as any prince hath in the world ; here 
was no putting to board-wages ; the mean- 
est yeoman had three good dishes of meat ; 
every gentleman’s table had five dishes; 
the clerk comptroller had eight dishes— 
very substantial meat, more than would 
have served forty or fifty people, and hte 
table cost the King, buying the nftat at 
the King’s price, very near ^1,000 per 
annum: the lord chamberlain had six- 
teen dishes ; two joints of meat went for a 
dish. 

Norwood.-^ln this delightful suburb, The 
South Metropolitan Cemetery and thci 
Beulah Spa, remind one of Death and 
the Doctor." 

A Hint . — The Princess .of Wales, in one 
of her shrewd letters says, ^^My better 
half^ or my worse, whiph you choose, has 
been ill I hear, but nothing to make me 
hope or fear." 


The world ia wide enough for all. There 
is nothing neiv under the snn, “ Le bean 
est mon bien, et je reprend on je retrouve." 
The novelty consists in the fashion, the^ 

callida junctura" of the workman ; ^ 

I’ccuvreon connait Partisan." [We extract 
this Jiberal sentiment from the Quarterly 
Mevievy, from its bespeaking the precise 
position which, it is our anxious wish, the 
Ifiterary fVorld should present to the 
public.] • 

Fun /wnc^c.— Some years since. Lord 
Auckland’s eldest son, Mr. Eden, was 
missing under calamitous apprehensions, 
when a wag could not resist saying, Oh ! 
tliey onght to look for him in ^len ; he 
musUbe there." 

Old PAytfictVxn.— -The iEsculapius of the 
age of James I. was one Butler, “the 
great physician of Cambridge, and tlie first 
EnglisWian who applied chemistry to 
the study of medicine with greater suc- 
cess than any of his predecessors. When 
Tresham, (f)ne of the gunpowder traitors,) 
fell very sick in the Tower, lilbtler, on 
visiting him, gave him a piece of very pure 
gold, to lie put into bis mouth ; and upon 
the taking out of that gold, Butler said 
that he was poisoned. Knowing himself to 
be the prince of physicians, Butler would 
be observed accordingly. Compliments 
would prevail nothing with him, entreaties 
but little; surly threateulngs would do 
much, and a witty jest do any tiling. He 
died in 1621, and was buried in St Mary’s, 
Cambridge: an expert apothecary was 
subsequently buried by him ; and. Fuller 
observes, ‘ if some eminent physician were 
interred on his other side, 1 would say that 
Physic lay here in state, with its two pages 
attending it.”’ 

The Tench has been called the fish’s phy- 
sician, because the slime which is spread 
all over it, like that of the eel, appears to 
have a healing quality for wounded fishes ^ 
and the ravenous pike himself, is said to 
be so sensible of this property in the tench, 
that he will not feed upon him. — HoJUtnd's 
Angler's Manual. 

Snuff-taking in Smith Africa . — One half 
of the* powder having been transferred to 
the palm of the hand, by means of a small 
ivory spoon, which is iMually hung round 
the necX the recipient leisurely seats him- 
self under a convenient bush, drawing 
every grain into his nostrils at once, wdth 
an ca^rness which is followed by a co- 
pious fiood of tears. 

Fashionable Novels . — Sir Henry Halford 
attributes to green tea, which injures the 
pineal gland, and to water parties, which 
weaken the digestive organs, thc.wishy- 
washinesB of West-end literature.— ^war- 
terly Review. 
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A Oeorgian 7*riiw<?A— Nothing' could 1^ 
mure primitive than tl)e architecture of his 
^honae: the principal room was scarcely 
twelve feet square, and fimiished only with 
a bench and table ; the walls were made 
of trunks of trees, cemented with mortar, 
and were scarcely proof against the .rain, 
which fell in torrents. ‘Though in name 
a prince, ti^e occupier was scarcely^ above 
the labouring ‘Class in station or intelli- 
gence : he was the gwner of a vineyard, 
by the produce of which he lived, and in 
which he himself worked, together with 
his servants.— //^/(JraArtw’s TVwec/s. 

Funerals in //•/?/«?///.— A few years since, 
there were howlers by profession, and of 
different degrees of excellence, as •there 
are in opera singers. A woman ntuned 
Sheela, was a Catalan! in the'^icience, and 
people said “ Have you bespoken Sheela ? 
Och, she hmcls iligautly ! Ah ! Cod bless 
you, do get Sheela, or it wall not be worth 
going to.” 

To a Parasol. By Sidney Smith. 

Detested shade 1 thou that dost oft heguile 
My watchful eyes of many a winning smile j 
Why dost thou spread thy silken areh alswe 
Her dazzling face, and dim the light of love? 

Why hide the wandering sunbeams horn iver eyes ? 
No gem so bright the wandering supbeam spies. 

Why stop the breezes from their tleetiiig bliss t 
No lips BO sweet tbe Meeting breezes kiss. 

’Twere something worth, if thy soft gloom could stay 
The gazing soul, and cloud the inward day — 

Could veil that form that thrills my inward breast. 
And give me days of ease, and nights of rest. 

l*ouis Xn*. and ConM. — Louis, when he 
heard of the arrival of C\)iidc at Versailles, 
after his la^tt victory, paid him the high 
honour of coming to the top ^)f the princi- 
pal staircase to meet him. Co^nde, scarcely 
able to mount the stejis at all, (for he was 
suffering severely from the gout,) besought 
the monarch to pardon him for making 
him wait. “Cousin,” replied the king 
with a smile, “ when one is so loaded 
^with laurels, it is, of course, difftcult to 
walk.” — James. 


Curimn mtch.—\ tew yean fAnw, a 
person at Cork possessed a watch which 
had iKdonged to Louis XVI. It was only 
the size of a common French watch, hut 
was*fuU of mechanism ; and comprised, be- 
sides the ordinary works of u tmie-piect*, 
an almanac, a diary of the weather, and 
various other singular contrivances. 

Jiaiheays. ^From a recent parliamentary 
return of all the moneys authorized to be 
raised under the sanction of the Acts 
whereby railway companies have been in- 
corporated, between tlie first of .Tannary, 
1H26, and that of Jannary, 1839, a period 
of thirteen years, it appears that the 
moneys so authorized to be raised amount 
to the sum of .;C57,789,444 ; of whicli sum, 
;i/*41,610,814 are capital in joint stuck, the 
remaining XI 6,1779^^9 being made up of 
the sum which the various companies an'* 
authorized to raise by loan or mortgage. 

Barbel. — Most of the barbel taken in 
nets arc sold by the fishermen to the .lews 
ahont Whitechapel, who Are very fond of 
this fish, and tire said to have a mode of 
stewing them, so as to make an excellent 
dish. — Hoflatars An^ler^s Mamml. 

Mainienanee of State. — Slniksjieare, (in 
Henry Vlll.) by one little trait, marks the 
habit of stat(*, a second nature— Catharine, 
divorct'd anti dying, at pt*ace with all, for- 
giving all, even Wolsey, forgot all, save 
that she was a queen, anti daught<.‘r of a. 
queen. Her Castilian blood boils at th<‘ 
omission of the usual ceremony by the 
messenger ; nor will any excuse ajipeuse 
her : “ But this ftdlow h't me nt‘ver see 
again.” — Henry VIIL, iv. 2. — t^uarterly 
Itevien\ 

Lady Oxford^ one of the belles f»f 1814, 
was named the “ Harloian Miscelhiuy;” 
the family name being Harley. 

New Hmdiug. 

“ Auri sacra fames.”— (Ovid.) 

An uncommonly dear gtdd frame. 


/{um.— Calling one morning upon Lord 
Erskine, (when lie lived in Bryan stone- 
street,) and waiting to lie let in, a trollop- 
ing girl came to it with a tea-cu]i in her 
hand, covered with a corner of her shawl, 
which a puft of wind lifted and revealed— 
lo and behold, the cup contained about a 
quartern of rum! Just at that moment, 
the ex ‘Chancellor himself opened the door, 
and observing me smile, smiled too. — 
Diesry Thnes Geo. IF. 

Lord Erskine getting into an 
argument respecting 'the merits of Dryden 
the poet, ana waxing earnest, affirmed 
that “ glorioua John” had done nothing 
excellwit but the ode of Alexander’s feast ; 
auAldiat, said he, is a jewel in a sow’s 
snout” 


Lwd Byron. — The Princess of W ales, in 
one of her odd letters, writes ; “ Lord 
BjTon was all vouleur de i'ose last evening, 
and very pleasant; he sat beside me at 
supper, and wo were very merry : he is 
quite anoder man when he is wid peojjle 
he like, and who like him, than he is when 
he is wid oders who do not please him so 
well. I always tell him there are two 
Lord Byrons ; and when I invite him, 1 
^ay, 1 ask the agreeable Lord, not the (Its- 
ogreeable one. He takes my plalsanterie 
all in good part, and 1 flatter myself I am 
rather a favourite with this great bard.” 
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NEW ZEALANDERS. 



[Hi.RALD, OR PKACE-MAKEIl ] 

[We resume, (from pa^e 1470 ow notices 
of the important country of New Zealand, 
with the above portraits of two remark- 
able natives, copied, by permission, from 
the Messrs. Martin's clever lithographs, 
from drawings by Mr. Earle. The sole 
occupation of the Herald, or Peace-maker, 
is to carry messages between adverse 
chiefs, to prevent hostile meetings, and to 
bring about treaties of peace ; his person 
l>eing held sacred under all circumstances. 
The woman, whose name is Avow, is law- 
fully marri^ to an English captain, a 
regular trader at the Bay of Islands, and 
is the mother of several beautiful children ; 
she is, in every respect, a good and faith- 
ful wife, and an a^ctionate mother ; she 
usually wears European clothes, and only 
put on her native dothes, at Mr. Earle’s 
request, to sit for her portrait; and our 
artist used to consider her beautiful.] 

In general, the New Zealanders are a tall 
race of men, many of the individuals 
belondng to the upper classes being sijjp 
feet high and upwards. They ore strong, 
active, and almost uniformly well shaped. 
Their hair is commonly straight, but 
sometimes curly: Crozet says, he saw a 
few of them with red hair. Cook describes 
the females as far fii^m attractive; but 
other observers give a mote flattering 



[avow.] 

account of them. Mr. Savage, for example, 
assures us that their features are regular 
and pleasing ; and he seems to have been 
much struck by their ^Uong black hair, 
and dark, penetrating eyes,” as well as 
“ their well-formed figure, the interesting 
cast of their countenance, and the sweet 
tone of their voice.” Major Cruise’s 
testimony is almost equally favourable. 

This race of people bears no affinity to 
that of the neighbouring continent of 
Australia, which appears to be identical 
with the Oriental or Papuan negro. T^ 
New Zealander is physically so superior to 
the Australian, that he regards him witli 
the same contempt that most Europeans 
do the negro. Mr. Earle remarks : ** The 
natives of Australia seem of the lowest 
grade, the last link in the great chain of 
existence which unites man with the mon- 
key. Their limbs are long, thin, and fiat, 
with large bony knees and elbows, a pro- 
jecting forehead and pot-belly. The mind, 
too, seems adapted to this mean configura- 
tion; they have neither energy, enter- 
prise, nor industry, and their curiosity can 
scarcely he excited. A few exceptions 
may be met with, but these are their 
general characteristics ; while the natives 
of New Zealand are ‘^cast in beauty’s 
perfect mould.” I’ke children ore so fine 
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and powerfhUy made, that each might 
nerve as a model Ibr* ^ ^ infaht Hercnlen ; ' 
nothhm can exceed the graoeM and ath- 
letic mm ol’ the meiu or the rounded 
limhB of their yonng women. Thene 
posneen eyes heantlfnl and eloquent, and a 
profusion of long, silky, - curling hair ; 
while the intellect of both sexes seems«of 
a superior order* ^ AU appear eager for 
improvement, fall of energy, and inde- 
fatigably industrious.'' 

Mr. Nicholas says, inl^describing a chief- 
tain : “ I'bere was an easy dimty in the 
manners of this man, mid 1 could not 
behold, without admiration, the graceful 
elegance of his de]>ortiimnf, and the awro- 
priate accordance of his action. Holding 
the pattoo-pattoo in his hand, he milked 
np and down along the margin of the river 
witli a firm and manly step, arra^^d in a 
])luin mat, which, being tied over nls right 
shoulder, descended, with a kind of Roman 
negligence, down to his ankles, mid, to 
the mind of a classical beholder, might 
well represent the toga, whilst his 1 owering 
stature and perfect symmetry gave even 
more than Roman dignity to the illusion.” 
In another place, he says : “ Dnaterra’s two 
sisters were the most remarkable among 
the females; one of whom was distin- 
guished for her uncommon ^beauty, and 
tiie other for the facetious vivacity of her 
manners. Tlie fonner appeared about 
seventeen, and would have been deemed, 
even in England, where there are so many 
rivals for the palm of beauty, a candidate 
of the strongest pretcTisions. Her regular 
features, soft and prepossessing, displayed 
an engaging delicacy, the eftect of which 
was heightened by fae mild lustre of her 
eye ; and her cheek, lightly tinged with 
the roseate hue of health, needed not the 
exiraneous embellishment of paint, to 
which some of our finest belles are so fund 
of resorting. In her figure she was slender 
and gracefi.ll, whilst the artless simplicity 
'"TJ^er manners gave additional interest to 
her charms.” 

Lieut. Breton observes ; “■-They ore a fine 
race of people, being well formed, athletic, 
jund active.” He then gives some extra- 
ordinary instances of their activity and 
strength whilst employed as sailors on 
board of English vessels. Mr. Savs^e 
saysi, The natives are of a very superior 
order, both in point of personal appearance 
* and inteded^ual endowments. The men 
are nsnally from five feet eight inches to 
six feet in height, well-proportioned, and 
exhibit evident marks of great strength. 
The eplonr of the natives, taken as a 
mean, resembles that of an European 
^psy.; but tbete iis considerable diifereuce 
ui ^ slices, ' varying between a dark 
<dioSlimt .md die lightmgreeable tinge of 
an English hninettei” 


But it is needless to accumulate evi- 
dence, the only value of which is to prove 
that you have a race of aborigines calcu- 
lated, by intermarriage with Europeans, 
to form the Ixisis of a great nation : there 
is nut, as there is in the United States 
between the American and the negro, any 
physical repugnance to the^ complete amal- 
gamation of all classes of settlers, should 
a colony bo founded there, with the native 
population, as fast as tiiey become civi- 
lian ; for which they manifest an extra- 
ordinary aptitude and desire. One point 
in their character is very satisfactory, — an 
invincible dislike tO ardent spirits, and a 
general habit of temperance and sobriety. 
Captain Cook bears testimony to their 
modesty, by Which he says, they are dis- 
tinguished from all other inhabitants of 
ethe South Seas. They are as ardent in 
friendship and love as they are ci'uel in 
their jealousy, hatred, and revenge. 1 here 
is a ‘natural politeness and grandeur in 
their deportment ; a yearning after poetry, 
music, and the fine arts ; a wit and elo- 
quence that remind ns, in reading all the 
uccuuTits of them, and in conversing with 
those who have resided among them, of 
the Greeks of Homer. Their language is 
rich and sonorous, abounding in ineta- 
pliysical distinctions ; and they uphold its 
urity most tenaciously, although they 
ad iio knowledge of writing until the 
mission arles reduced their dialect to a 
grammatical form. It is radically the siunc 
with that of 'faliiti, and of the kindred 
nations. They have an abundance of 
poetry, of a lyrical kind, of which may he 
seen many specimens, in a metre which 
seems regulated by a regard to quantity, 
as in (?reek and Latin. They are pas- 
sionately fond of music. Mr. Nicholas 
H]>eaks of a *’'• plaintive and melodious uir, 
which seemed not unlike some ol* tmr 
sacred music, in many of its turns,” as it 
forcibly reminded him of the chanting in 
our cathedrals. 

They excel in carving, of which their 
war canoes, carrying 100 men, are spe- 
cimens ; they display tlmir natural talents 
also in their pursuit of astronomy. Mr. 
Nicholaif assures us that ^^th^ remain 
awake during the greater part of the night 
in the summer sea^n, watphing the ino- 
tions'of the heavens, and making inquiries 
concenfing the time when such and such a 
star will appear. Tliey have given names 
to each of them, and divided them into 
colksteHations ; and have, likewise, con- 
nected with them some curious traditions, 
which they hold in superstitious venera- 
tion, If the star They look for does not 
appear at the tune it is expected to be 
seen, they become •extremely solicitous 
about the cause of its absence, and imme- 
diately relate the traditions whicii they 
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have received from the priests concerning 
it/' Baron Hiigel, a distinguished beta* 
nint, who visited the island, affirms, as do 
the missionaries, tliat there is not, in the 
northern island at least, a single tree, 
vegetable, or even weed, a fish or a bird, 
for which the natives have not a name; 
and that those names are universally 
known. Baron Hilgel was at first incre- 
dnlous about this ; he thought that, with a 
ready wit, they invented names ; but on 
questioning otner individuals in distant 
places, be found them always to agree. 

The strength of their understanding is 
shown in nothing more than in their total 
freedom from idolatry. Mr. Yate, the 
Church missionary, hears the most decisive 
testimony to this, and assures us that they 
have many just and admirable notions of 
God, quite conformable to the Scriptures. 
They call him Atua, and believe that be is 
a spirit infinite and eternal, who aoverns 
the world by his providence. They oelieve 
in the existence of the soul, and in its 
immortality ; and, upon the whole, there 
has never been found a people who, 
whether from traditions or by force of 
reasoning, have made a nearer approach 
to the Christian religion. They have in- 
teresting traditions concerning the Crea tion 
and the Deluge ; for example, they say 
that the first woman was formed of one of 
the ribs of a man, and they call her name 
Heevee ; an extraordinary coincidence. 
They also say that the first man was 
created by three gods, of whom Toopoonah, 
or the grandfiither, was the greatest. They 
have many traditions about the Flood, and 
the escape of one family only, in a canoe. 
The dove, likewise, is represented by them 
as instrmneiital in raising New Zealand 
from the bottom of the sea. What is very 
singular, they baptize their.childreu on the 
eighth day, when they name them. I'his 
is done by the priest, who, as they have no 
idolatry, is more of a teacher than a priest. 
They believe also in the existence of the 
devil, whom they call Wire, and to whom 
they give, as Mr. Yate informs us, the 
same attributes, as are assigned in the 
Scriptures to the enemy of mankind. 

With this foundation to begiu upon, it 
is not wonderful that the missionaries 
have met with ^eat success. The recent 
publications of the Church Missionary 
Society, attested by many respectable eye- 
witnesses, have satisfied ns that the mis- 
sionaries liave aecoraplished a great revo- 
lution in New Zealand, and have prepared 
the way for an enlightened Christian 
colony that would protect them, syni- 
pathise with them, and co-operate witli 
them in their labours. These indefatigable 
men have establiidied many Clmstiau 
churches, have taught their converts agri- 


culture and thg mechanical arts, and have 
oiganized schools for both sexes, in which 
several .thousands have been taught to 
read, and have acquired the elements of 
European knowledge. Already they have 
shewn their capacity for impi'ovement, 
not only in examining and adopting a 
now religion, but likewise in carrying their 
freedom of in(|uiry so far as occasionally 
to dispute the interpretation of Uie Scrip- 
tures given by the missionaries, who seem 
alarmed at the progress of a species of 
noneonibrmity. We mention these things, 
not with a view to theological inquiry, but 
in order to prove the capacity of the New 
Zealanders, as well as their desire for 
improvement. Their eagerness to be 
taught anytliiug and everything, is attested 
by every writer, and by all the voyagers 
who have held intercourse with them. 
Many of them visit Sydney, and even 
London, in the Sontli Sea whalers. Dr. 
Lang assures us, that the best helmsman, 
on board a vessel by which he once re- 
turned to England, was Toki, a New 
Zealander. Nothing,” adds Dr. Lang, 

“ could divert his attention from the com- 
pass, or the sails, or the sea ; and when- 
ever 1 saw him at the helm, and especially 
in tempestuous weather at night, I could 
not help regarding it as a most interesting 
and most hopeful circumstance in the 
history of man, that a British vessel of 
400 tons, coutaiuing a valuable cargo and 
many souls of ICuropeans, should he steered 
across the boundless Pacific, in the midst 
of storm and darkness, by a poor New 
ZcalaudtT, whose fathers had, from time 
immemorial, been caters of men.” 

“ The New Zealanders,” says Mr. Yate, 

“ are by no means suspicious of foreigners. 

It is true they dislike the French, and have 
done so ever since the destruction of 
Captain Marion, in the Bay of Islands ; but 
the Engluib and Americans, notwithstand- 
ing the many injuries they have inflic ted .. 
on the natives, arc always cordially 
corned, and in most instances sought after 
and encouraged. I have known amotwand 
Europeans and Americans in the Bay of 
Islands at one time ; it was the case in 
March, 1834,” (the same fact has been 
stated already, on the authority of anotlier 
eye-witness, Augustus Earle), ‘'yet no 
jealousy was expressed by the natives 
that, from their numbers, they intended to 
take possession of their island, or that 
they ^wished to do so. I believe a severe 
struggle would ensme before they would 
allow any force to take possession of their 
soil, or oi any portion of it, without whsit 
they deemed an equivalent.” 

Large purchases of land have l^en made 
by the missionaries, at various dimes, and 
have been held sacred by the natives. The 
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price appears to have been a few axes, or 
oilier implemeata of industry, articles of 
dress, Mr. Crnise describes a chieftain 
as offering to sell a laxge and fertile island 
for a single hatchet. Mr. Nicholas informs 
113 that he was present when the hereditary 
chieftain of Motooroa, a large and fertile 
island, offered to sell it for two musketo. 
It Is quite certain that they are willing to 
dispose of their land, uncultivated and 
unenclosed laud, at a price which, to us, 
would be nominal. At the same time, we 
must always religiously, that is justly and 
generously, resjiect the primary and in-^ 
alienable right of tlie aborigines to a 
subsistence out of the soil ou which they 
were born. No plan of colonization ought 
to be encouraged, or even tolerated, that 
does not begin with the principle of up- 
holding the rights and improving the 
condition of the aborigines. 

We have only to say further, tha.t all 
the labour in these islands, is undoubtedly 
at the command of those Europeans who 
should establish in them just laws and 
government,* and be willing to treat the 
natives with liberality. The missionaries 
have demonstrated this ; they have shewn 
that the natives have an inherent curiosity 
and industry, which lead them to work 
under Europeans voluntarily for their own 
amusement and improvement. I'o prove 
their great thirst for knowledge, we might 
quote the accounts of their thronging 
round the missionary mechanics with 
expressions of amazement and delight, 
when they saw the wonder of the anvil, 
and the forge, the saw, the lever, and the 
axe,— and thus explained the idolatry 
with which the ancients commemorated 
the authors of those now coinmou, but 
once novel, and always admirable, inven- 
tions. One chieftain burst into tears on 
being introduced to a rope-walk at Sydney, 
and exclaimed, in the bitterness of his 
^ rg ^et : “ New Zealand no good ! ” Ano- 
xft^worked his passage to England purely 
ftom a desire to carry back knowledge to 
his countrymen; but the savages in the 
English Thames never once permitted him 
to go ashore. These were not irreclaim- 
able minds, in which such noble senti- 
ments existed. 

At the suggestion of the missionaries, 
roads have been formed; many substantial 
wooden bridges have been erected over 
broad rivers ; ships of 300 tons burden have 
been built ; and all with the superintend- 
ence of only two or three Englishmen. 
The numeroits and extensive buildings of 
four or five missionary settlements have 
been eompleted; Mid the agriculture of 
■several :eiteiisi^ fhrms, as well as the 
operaiieiia^ ae^al flax-dretuifiig manu- 
factories, ro|ie%aRo«v «fhd other estab- 


lishments, are now carried on by means of 
the voluntary hired labour of the New 
Zealanders.* 

THE LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM 
RAILWAY. 

A Correspondent has favoured us with 
the following corrections of, and additions 
to, our description of the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway, pp. 193-196 

Bletchley Station, 48 miles from London, omitted. 
Length of Linslade Tunnel, 288 yards. 

„ Stowe Hill do. 484 „ 

„ KiWby do. 2,442 „ 

„ Beeehwood do. 292 „ 

This Railway appears to have been pro- 
jected as early as the year 1825. Its entire 
cost will be, say six millions ; of which five 
millions and a half have been already 
duthorized by Parliament. 


THE OLD M^HIG POET TO HIS OLD 
BUFF WAISTCOAT. 

BV THE LATE CAPTAIN MORRIS. 

Fakkweli., thou poor rag of the mune ! 

In the bng of the clothesmau go lie : 

A sixpence thou'lt fetch from the JewR, 

Which the hard-hearted Christians deny. 

Twenty years, in adversity's spite, 

I bore thee most proudly along ; 

Stood Jovially to the fight, 

And won the world’s ear with my song. 

But, prosperity's humbled thy case ; 

Thy friends in full banquet X see, 

And the door kindly shut in my face, 

Thou’st become a/oo/'s garment to me ?— 

Poor rag ! thou art welcome no more, 

Tlie days of thy tervict are past. 

Thy toils and thy glories are o'er, 

And thou and thy master are east. 

But, though thou*rt forgot and hetrayetl, 

'Twill ne’er be forgotten by me, 

1-low my old lungs within thee have play'd. 

And iny spirits have swelled thee with glee. 

Perhaps they could swell thee no more, 

For Time's icy band's on my head ; 

My spirits are weary and sore, 

And the impulse of Friendship is dead. 

Then adieu! tho' I cannot but fret 
That my constancy with thee must part, 

For thou hast not a bole in thee yet. 

Though thro' ihee they have wounded my heart. 

I change thee for sable, more sage. 

To mourn the hard lot 1 abide; 

And mark upon gruHiudi^i page 
A blot that hath buried my pride. 

Ah I who ironld believe, in these lands, 

From the Whigs 1 should suifer a wrong? 

Had they seen how with hearts and with hands 
They followed In flrciisy my song.; 

Who’d have thought, though so eager their claws, 
Vhey*d condemn me thus hardly to plead C 

Through mv prim I have toil'd for your cause, 
And you've left me, when aged, in need. 

Could ye not, 'midst the fovours of fate, 

Drop a mite where all own it is due ? 

Could ye not, from the feast of the state, 

Throw a orumb to a servant so true ?, 

* British Colonisation of New Zealand. 
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111 your acramhie I itirred not a Jot-* 

Too ])roud for rapacit/s strife ; 

And sure that all hearts would allot 
A scrap to the claima of my life. 

But go, faded rag, and while gone 
ril turn thy haid fhte to my ease ; 

For the hand of kind Heaven hath shewn 
All crosses have colours that please. 

Thus a biiaa ttom thy shame X receive. 

Though my 1>ody’s met treatment so foul, 

1 can suffer, forget, and forgive, ^ 

And get comfort, more worth fur my $out. 

And when seen on the rag-seller’s rope. 

They who know thee 'll say ready eiioiogh,. 

** There service hangs Jilted hy hope, 

This once was poor M— rr— la's buff.” 

If they let them give virtue her name, 

And yield an example lo teach, 

Poor rag, thou hast served in thy shame 
Better ends thau thy honours could reach. 

But, though the soul gain by the loss, 

The stomach and pocket still say, 

“ Pray what shall we do in this cross t" 

1 answer, “ be poor and be gay." « 

Let the rouse gather mirth from her w'rong. 
Smooth her wing in adversity's shower ; 

To new cars and new hearts tune her song. 

And still look for a sun-shimny hour / 

>Vhile I, a disbanded old Whig, 

Put lip my discharge with a smile ; 

Face about — prime and load— take a swig, 

And march off— to ttie opposite file. 

G. R. Aug. Isi. 1815. 

GLIMPSES OF ROMAN PALACES. 

PALAZZO ROSPlULloai. 

Among the many palaces which attract 
visitors in Home, there are few, perhaps, 
contaiuiiig more objects really worth see- 
ing, in a limited space, than the Palazzo 
llo.spiglio.si. Driving through the court- 
yard, we ascended a Right of steps into a 
beauti fully laid out gu^cn, bordered by 
orange and lemon-trees, which, at the 
time of our visit, were laden with fruit. 
In the centre stands a pepi)er-trec which 
has only Iwen i)lanted fifteen years, and 
has nevertheless attained a considerable 
height, but has only of late begun to bear any 
reduce ; according to the cutstode^ it was 
ronghi from America. The part of the 

E alace shown to visitors is a hall, flanked 
y two lofty apartments, and entirely un- 
connected with the remainder <ff the build- 
ing : the entrance-hall is indeed a dep6t of 
valuable objects; on the ceiling is the 
famous Aurora of Guido, in fresco, in 
excellent preservation, the colours being 
beautilully vivid. In the centre of the hall 
is a bronze horse, the w^ork of Bern^ pos- 
sessing great merit; and in two comers 
are a bust of Nero when a youth, and an 
antique figure of Diana in the act of shoot- 
ing. The bow is gone, but the handle still 
remains, and is, indeed, a fine piece of sculp- 
ture. In the apartment on tlie left of the 
entrance may oe seen the Andromeda of 
Guido ; the Triumph of David, by Dome- 


nichino ; and a picture of Our Saviour, by 
Rubens; and in that on the right, Sump- 
son pnlUng down the temple, by Ludovico 
Caracci ; and Adam and Eve in Paradise, 
by Domenichino; all first-rate pictures. 
This room also contains a fine bust oi' 
8cipio Africanus, found on excavating tbe 
Baths of Constantine, on the site of which 
this palace stands. It would be difficult to 
find a collection so unique as tliis, contain- 
ing, as it does, ttte chef-d^aiuvreii of some 
of the best masters, as well as some truly 
curious remains of ancient sculpture. The 
Palazzo RospigUosi was built by Cardinal 
iScipio Borghese. 

PALAZZO -BOROHESB. 

* This is a splendid bnildiug, situated in 
the Piazza Borghe.se, and contains a su- 
perior gallery of pictures, which is acces- 
sible to strangers, at certain hours of the 
day. The sniie of rooms containing these 
masterpieces of art is extensive, and is ter- 
minated by a garden enibelUshcd by a 
fountain. We will enumerate a few of the 
chief pictures as samples o3 the value of 
the general collection ; but the Sibyl, by 
Domenichino, deserves a separate notice. 
This lovely .painting, in our opinion, one 
of the finest extant, is in wonderful preser- 
vation ; the expression of the countenance 
denotes a degree of heavenly inspiration, 
which is in itself inimitable, while tbe soft 
tone of the colouring and the sweetnes.s of 
the smile are absolutely enchanting. Such, 
at lea.st, is our idea, and if we had tbe 
happiness of being a Rothschild, and that 

S icture was for sale, we would gladly pay 
own a cool ten thousand for such a mas- 
terpiece. Among the other good paintings 
are a head of Raphael, by himself; the 
Visitation, by Rubens; Sacred and Pro- 
fane Love, by Titian ; the Prodigal Son, 
by Guercino ; and the Saviour on the Cross, 
by Vandyck. One of the apartments also 
contains several pictures executed on lapis 
lazuli, as well a.8 a magnificent imllffic'' 
table ; and another, called the lrla.ss 
Chamber, is walled with mirrors, on which 
flowers are painted. Asa large collection 
of ancient and modern art, few galleries 
in Rome can vie with that of the Palazzo 
Borghese. 

PALAZZO FALCONIERI. 

This palace, the residence of Cardinal 
Fesch, looks out on the Tiber, and enjoys 
a beautiful view of the surrounding liills. 
The gallery of paintings is valuable and 
unique; and the whole of it, with the ex - 
ception of the pictures of the Freneb 
school, is shewn to strangers. The he.st 
worth notice of the Italian school are, the 
Assumption, hy Guido ; S. Carlo Borromeo, 
by Domenichino ; a landscap4^ by Salvator 
Rosa ; and two Children, by Corregi<K Biit 
the Flemish j»ictm'es are the gems of this 
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collection, comprisinff valnalile specimens 
of the first artists of that country. Among 
them may be found a Battle Scene, by 
Weravermanns; landscapes, byCuyp and 
Paul Potter; the Saviour in Prison, by 
Teniers ; the Inside of a Cottage, by ditto ; 
the Ascension, by Vandjck; and an E<aie 
Homo, by Rembrandt. In* one of the 
apartments is a bust of Madame Mere, 
the Cardinal’s sister. It is very agreeable 
for English visiters, \^io in their own 
country have little or no opportunity of 
seeing good pictures, to be able with such 
facility to obtain admittance to these 
splendid collections, containing the best 
works of masters of almost every age. 
It is necessary to obtain an order from tbc 
Cardinars secretary, previous to viewing 
his gallery of pictures; but it is a mere 
affair of form, and oh the stranger's card 
of aAldress being sent, permission is in- 
stantly given, MoTLisY. 


SKETCHES OF EVENING PARTIES. 

CONCLUSIVE. 

Taking out the tumblers and trifle- 
dishes for an evening party, from their 
quiet shelves in the china-closet, is very 
troublesome ; but we ore sure it must be 
ten times worse putting them away again, 
especially when all the fiin is over. And 
yet people generally contrive, somehow 
or another, to get their house into toler- 
ably good order by the middle of the next 
day ; at least, as far as the drawing-room 
and visible apartments are concerned. 
M^hat state the kitchen is in, we do not 
know, because visiters who make* morn- 
ing calls are not generally ushered into 
it ; but we can imagine that it must be 
a fcuriiil scene of confusion and dirty 
plates. 

R eader, we will suppose you are fond 
cWvening parties, and make a point of 
going to all you are invited to. If our 
suppositiou be true, we will inform you 
how you conduct yonrself when the party 
is pver, presuming you are of our own 
sex. You have paid your respects to tlie 
mistress of the house, (who is beginning to 
think her visiters have danced enough, 
and to wish they would all go,) and you 
come down iuto the hall for your hat, 
which, if it was new, or at all respect- 
able in appearance, you will esteem your- 
self lucky in again possessing ; because 
the guests who have departed before you 
are so Ifiible .to make mistal^^s amongst 
the mnUioUeity of hats and mackintosh 
capes he&re them. It is a fine evening, 
and you tlfink you* will walk home at a 
saving Of two shiltlltgS cofleh-hire. I f you 
are quite colWeted and cool about the 


brain, you will doubtless bend your steps 
towards your dwelling steadily enough; 
but if you are at all excited with the 
blanc-m anger and lobster-salad you have 
eaten at supper, you will skip along the 
trottoir as far as the cosier of tlie street, 
wondering what a littld^oise your pumps 
make on the pavement^, and then, getting 
rather out .01 brcatl^, settle down into a 
walk, first trying to^ltcp 011 all the divi- 
sions of the pnYq^n'ent fiags, and ^ then 
endeavouring to miss them all, with a 
laudable perseverance, to place . your foot 
on the iron tft]) of every coal-crdlar you 
may chance to pass. If you meehf^ po- 
liceman, you wul probably beg to know, 
in the politest manner possilde, how his 
inspector is ; and if the night cabs witli 
ho doors and seats hail you, you will 
refuse, saying you are in a burry. When 
you arsive at home, your first act will be 
to take a long draught out of the watcr- 
liottle on your wasb-baiid-stand ; and 
having thus refreshed yourself, you will 
undress, carelessly tlirowiiig your clotlies 
in wild confusion about the room, and 
jump into bed. You will not, however, 
go to sleep directly, for you icel too hot 
and excited; and every time you close 
your eyes you will imagiiip that many 
miniature railroads are passing through 
the tunnels of your brain, llien come 
the mingled and visionary retrospections 
of the party — the chandeliers, the “ (um^ 
ium^ tumtity iym" of the finale of Les Echos, 
and the indistinct visions of the people 
moving about ; aiid, though last, not least, 
the shadowy fonn and imaginary voice of 
the young lady in the check muslin, that 
you danced with three times running after 
supper. 

There is an exquisitely touching little 
French ballad called La Folle^ that we 
remem>)er to have once heard, which de- 
scribes the feelings of a young girl going 
mad with love for some false one she bad 
met at a ball, and endeavouring to recall 
the circumstances connected with the air 
of a waltz she is listlessly humming : she, 
at length, remembers it was to that same 
air she wils dancing with him ; imd it fur- 
thermore appears, that during the waltz 
something more than words, and yet not 
blows, passed between them. With the 
madness we have nothing to do, for we 
think it would take a great deal to drive 
us Iliad for love ; but, with regard to the 
recollections aroused by the air, we know 
that many old scenes of former amuse- 
ments arc conjured up by the sound of 
the music we tnen heard ; and we will l»e 
bound, that if all the. associations con- 
nected with Strauss’ Waltzes were col- 
lected and published, they would form a 
roost interesting volume. 
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llovir peculiarly disagreeable is the next 
morning ; when yon first thoroughly arouse 
yourself, after l>eing called tour times, 
feverish and tired, with the pleasant 
thought, that all your every-day attire is 
quietly reposing in your drawers, and no- 
thing hut your dross-costume lying about 
the room. Everything looks provoktngly 
annoying: there are the two or three 
faded flowers, or rather stalks, in your 
coat, which looked so blooming last night ; 
the dirty kid gloves, with all the fingers 
split into ribl)ons ; the empty caraR, that 
yon have drained during the night, and 
consequently, hindered your dental toilette ; 
and your delicate shirt- collar deliglitfiilly 
stained with your satin stock. We would 
not ask a favour of you tlien for the world 
—more especially if you have an engage- 
ment in the city at half-past ten, and live 
out of line of the omuibuHCs. 

Your discomfort the next day always 
bears an inverse proportion to your enjoy- 
ment the night before. If you had “ one 
of the most pleasant evenings you ever 
recollect,” depend upon it you will feel 
peculiarly ‘‘ seedy” the next day ; but if 
the party was dull, or slow, or shady, or 
whatever other epithets you like to apply, 
yon will get iip the next day nearly as if 
nolhing had occiirred. And, after all, a 
great deal of your pleasure at a party 
dop<mds upon whether it be your own set 
or not. Not that we always like meeting 
the same laces over and over again ; but 
a slight intimacy with the manners and 
dispositions of those you come in contact 
with in society, will enable you to enjoy 
yourself much more. Still, we are not 
writing an essay, and so we will stop. If 
you have thought our small opinions worth 
reading, we will follow up the great secret 
of being thought well of in life, and retire 
when we have ma<lc a good impression. 
Allow ns to add, in the words of the 
“ wall-flowcTs” to the mistress of the 
house wlien they leave: “We are much 
obliged to you for your attention this 
evening.” Albert. 

CHARIOT RACES IN TiyS OLYM- 
PIAN HIPPODROME. 

In tlie Snorting Review has lately been 
commenced by the distinguished Editor, 
“ Craven,” a series of papers entitled 
“ The History of tlie Turf: its origin, pro- 
gress, and present condition,” I’he second 
of these tasteful contributions is dibvotcd 
to “ the Olympic Games,” a festival of an- 
tiquity so remote as to have defied all 
attempts to ascertain its origin. The 
author commences with the great ceremo- 
nial from its restoration by Iphitus, about 
800 B.c. i or rather, with flie revival of the 
chariot-race a century later. After advert- 


ing to the scarcity of horses in Greece long 
subsequent to the restoration of the great 
Olj^ic festival, the writer adds :— 

“ Greece needed horses ; it was therefore 
essential to adopt and promote some 
scheme that might give an impulse to the 
production of them. To this end no efforts 
were spared to invest the chariot-races, 
upon tJieir institution, or revival in the 
great national Festival at KUs, with un- 
usual pomp andi circumstance. They at 
once assumed the place of honour, and 
such was the^glory which attached to those 
imperial contests, that to be vanquished in 
them was esteemed more honourable than 
to be the victor in less noble triumphs : 

.i iiou tarn 

Turpe fuit vine!, qiiam contendkae deconini." 
The prize offered was one tliat ap]>oaled 
alone to spirits of a generons and exalted 
ambition. It was the chaplet of wild olive, 
to be contended for in the presence 'of all 
Greece, that drew within the Olympic 
Hippodrome the most renowned of all her 
citizens. The simple wreath, twined from 
the ^een emblem of peacej saw Athens 
sending forth her Alcibiades, Macedon her 
Alexander, to an arena whose conquests 
were valued beyond all price— whose spoils 
were the soul-breathed offerings of assem- 
bled nations. 

As with us, so among the Greeks, the 
business of the course was principally ex- 
ecuted by deputy, a proof of the excclhmce 
of their policy. None were prohibited 
from driving their own chariots, neither 
were any required to contend in person. 
All the exercises, introduced into the cere- 
monies observed on the return of each 
Olymjiiad at Elis, were instituted for the 
purjjose of assisting some civil object. 
Tlie chariot-raccs had for their end the 
improvement and extended production of 
the horse in all the Grecian states. Tlierc 
was excellent wisdom, therefore, in ex- 
empting tlie great and powerful 
necessity of exposing tnemselves qicrson- 
ally to the risk of those encounters. That 
some idea may be formed of the manner 
in which these races were conducted, and 
the natu’*e of the course over which they 
were run, I subjoin, fi'om Pausanias, a 
description of the Olympic Hippodrome at 
Elis. 

‘ As you pass out of the Stadium, by the 
seat of the Hellanodicks, into the place 
appointed for the horse-races, yon come to 
the barrier, where the horses and cliariots 
rendezvous before they enter into the 
course. This barrier, in its figure, resem- 
bles the prow of a ship, with the rostrum 
or beak turned towards the course : the 
other end is very broad. At the extremity 
of the rostrum or lieak, orier a bar that 
runs across the entrance, is placed a figure 
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of a dolphin in brass. On the two sides of 
this barrier, each of which is above four 
hundred feet in length, are built stands or 
lodges, as well for the riding horses as for 
the chariots, which arc distributed by lot 
among the competitors in those races ; 
and before nil these lodges is stretched jx 
cable, from one end to the other, to serve 
the purpose of a barrier. About the mid- 
dle of the prow is erected an altar, built of 
unburnt brick, which every Olympiad is 
plastered over with fresh mortar ; and 


upon the altar stands a bronze eagle 
wnicb spreads out its wings to a great 
length. This eagle, by means of a machine 
which is put in motion by the president of 
the horse-races, is made to mount up at 
once into the air to such a height as to 
become visible to all the spectators, and 
at the same time the brazsen dolphin, 
before-named, sinks into the ground. 
Upon tlie signal, the cables, stretched 
before the lodges on either side of the por- 
tico of Agaptus, are first let loose, and the 
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horses there stationed, move ont and ad- 
vance, till they como over against the 
lodges of those who drew the second lot, 
which are then likewise opened. The 
same onler is observed by all the rest, and 
in this manner they proceed through the 
beak or rostrum, liefore which they arc 
drawn up in one line or front, ready to 
begin the races, and make trial of the skill 
of the charioteers, and the fieetness of the 
horses. On that side of the course, which 
is formed by a terrace raised with earth, 
and which is the longest of the two sides, 
near to the passage which leads out of the 
course across the terrace, stands an altar 
of a rtmnd figure, dedicated to Taraxippus 
— the terror of horses—ns the name im- 
plies. The other side of the cour^^c is 
fcffined, not by a terrace of earth, but a hill 
of a moderate height, at the end of whi^h 
is erected a temple consecrated to Ceres 
'Imiiiyne, whose priestess has the privilege 
. f HC'eing the Olympic games.' 

I'll is passage is certainly far less com- 
[irehensive than could be desire<l ; for, 
while it affords information upon matters 
of little consequence— merely alluding to 
Uie shape and general nature of the llip- 
odromc at Elis, it leaves us wholly in the 
rk as to the manner and principle (»f tlie 
dug: the length and breadth of the 
.’se, the round which iMith horses 

^ I chariots went, the distances lietween 
n, and in fact as to any understanding 
t I lie economy of the course. Of the 
size of the Olympic Hippodrome we 
-e without any direct knowledge, but if 
may venture to form a conclusion from 
, nialogy, we are enabled to draw our de- 
ductions from sufficiently clear premises. 

« hi the occasion of the appearance of Al- 
ciliiades a-s an actor in the Olympian 
ceremonies, he brought seven chariots to 
contend in the games, and no doubt he hod 
many competitors opposed to him. In a 
.tescrijition of a chanot-raco by Sophocles, 
0 think in the Electro,) he speaks of ten 
us engaged at once ; and Pindar tells us 
of forty that ran at one and the same time. 
Now the Romans never permitted inpre 
than four to contend together, and we may 
therefore reasonably conclude, that the 
(.Circus Maximus was far inferior in extent 
to the Elean Hippodrome. From Diony- 
sius Halicarnassus, we derive accurate in- 
formation of the dimensions of the Circus 
Maximus. He describes it as an oval 
building of three stadia, or fifteen hundred 
feet long, and four plethra, or four hun- 
dred feet broad. In the centre was a line 
of pillars, obelisks, and altars ; at either 
end of which were the mettB or goals, 
roqnd which the chariots and horses made 
their turns. 

Though we cannot, certainly, from these 


data, arrive at any correct estimate of the 
space allotted to the conrse within the 
arena of the Grecian Hippodrome, we may 
fairly infhr that it was considerably more 
extensive than that of the Roman Circus : 
upon the equally iuterestiug questions, the 
lengths and classification of the Olympic 
races, we possess much clearer information. 

1 do not think it coiwenient to mystify 
those who simply read for amusement or 
curiosity with quotations and conveyances 
from musty volum^ of Heathen Greek,” 
but merely referring the curious in authori- 
ties to Pindar, Pausanias, and Hcsychius, 
proceed to offer the essence extracted from 
the gleanings of their pages. The earliest 
description of chariot, which we find in- 
traduced into the Olympic games, was the 
“ complete” chariot, from its being drawn 
by four horses of full age. In the 93rd 
Olympiad came the chariot drawn by tw^o 
horses of full age : in the 99th that drawn 
by four colts, and in tlie 129th that drawn 
by two colts. Of the harness uscd*l)y the 
Greeks ; how their horses were attached 
to their chariots ; indeed of almost any 
item of their iKirse-furniturc, we know 
little or uotliing. They used the rein and 
the trace, we are certain, but lieyond that 
we can go little farther than surmise. We 
find, in the writers above-mentioned, long 
compound words relating to articles of 
equestrian caparison, but whether tliey 
bore resemblance to any now in use, or, 
indeed, whether we understand the uses to 
which they were ajiplied by the ancients, 
is very doubtful. 1 made in(|uir^ of Mr. 
Henning, the modeller of the Elgin and 
other ancient marbles, whose knowledge 
of the equestrian anti([mtios of early Greece 
constitutes him an authority on all matters 
relating to them, for some information 
respecting the. bits of which he had dis- 
covered any traces. He could not assist 
me beyond the fact that, on some of the ' 
Elgin marbles, which liad been ex]>osed to 
the rain, he discovered the mouths of the 
horses stained as if from the effects of 
brass or copper, which led him to conclude 
that they at some period contained hits 
formed of either of those metals. 

To return to the business of the racing. 
—I have spoken already of the which 

were situated at the two extremities of the 
line of statues and altars that occupied the 
centre of the area of the Hippodrome. 
These two pillars (one of which served for 
the starting post, and round both of which 
the^oiirse ran,) divided the circuit of the 
arena into two equal parts, and were two 
stadia distant from each other. Now the 
race between the “complete” chariots? or 
» those drawn by aged hoirses, consisted of 
twelve rounds, or forty-eight stadia, and 
that of the chariots drawn by colts, of 
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eight or thirty-two stadia— the 

former equal to six, and the latter to four 
Grecian miles, or one-iiilh less than tlie 
same distance according to onr measure- 
ment. Here we have the length of course 
performed by the equipages according to 
the classes to which they belonged ; and 
to this simple expedient all attempt to 
bring them together appears to have been 
limited. Lots, indeed, wore drawn for 
places, but in a race extending to a dozen 
rounds, the constant 'changes must have 
rendered that a precaution of little con- 
sequence.*' 

Glancing at the object of the chariot- 
race, it is well observed : » 

“ Jf we look carefully into the old system 
of the contests between chariots, as well 
as those between mounted horses in the 
Elean Hippodrome, we shall soon discover 
that they were by no means intended as 
mere trials of speed. Conrage and ardonr, 
in both men and horses, were tlie first and 
infinitely the most essential properties. 
Let ns for an instant imagine the start for 
a chariot-race. 'Fhey draw up ahrefl,st, 
perhaps forty— even suppose twenty — con- 
stituting a field of eighty horses ! not a 
quarter of a mile before them is the pillar 
round which all must turn, and on which 
the eyes of the charioteers are eagerly in- 
tent. The trumpet peals, and away they 
burst with a crash like the artillery of 
heav^en. The barrier has fallen, and they 
press for the one point. What conrage, 
what skill must they possess, 'who steer 
this fearful passage ! What perfect obedi- 
ence, what training, what strength and 
8i>eed should distinguish* the coursers 
chosen for so desperate an encounter ! 
But the dangers and difficulties they had 
to contend with were not confined to such 
os were incidental to the race itself. Arti- 
ficial annoyances and perplexities of vari- 
ous kinds were placed at diff'erent points 
of the course, such as called for a high de- 
gree of training in animals exposed to 
them. In the description of the Olympian 
Hippodrome by Pausanias, already quoted, 
mention is made of one of these artificial 
obstacles — the altar of Taraxippus. It is 
not necessary to go the whole way with 
the (ireclan, and suppase that some super- 
natural horror affected such horses as were 
compelled to pass that ill-omened shrine. 
W'e can easily conceive that, it beiqg 
deemed necessary to devise some means of 
subjecting the horses, engaged in the cha- 
riQt-mce.s to a siiddeq and violent alann, 
those who were cho^ien to conduct the 
luMdnesaof tHe games were at no loss to 
aecbmp^^h it. . . Some artifice, and one as 
imweml aa ingdlions, no doubt, was prac- 
tised^ by which, in many cases, as we are 
told by FaUsanins, ** the consternation of 


the conrsem was so great, that, regordi^ 
no longer the rein, the whip, or the voice 
of their master, they broke and overturned 
tiiie chariot, and wounded the driver. The 
charioteers, therefore, failed not to offer 
sacrifice to Taraxippus, in order to depre- 
cate his wrath and render him favourable 
to them.” 

In conclusion, the author maintains, that 

Racing, as a sport whose end was to 
contrast the speed of horses only, was un- 
known to the Greeks and that it did not, 
as is generally supposed, form a part of 
the Olympic games. 

“ The chariot-races at Elis were essen- 
tially warlike exercises, and nothing else. 
Ardour, spirit, strength, and conrage, com- 
bined all the physical properties required 
of the animal abont to engage in them, 
^nd even did not the character of those 
contests convince us of this, the construc- 
tion of the Grecian horse, handed down to 
ns by her living marbles, would be proof 
past gainsaying. The courser of the nrieze 
of the Parthenon, is a highly artificial 
creation ; a perfect union of those particu- 
lar qualities, the possession of which con- 
stituted the degree of his excellence. 
Peace was all but unknown to the Greeks. 
War was the great concern of their lives, 
and to it their pleasures were made to 
apply and administer. Their social code 
may, indeed, be regarded as typified in 
Lucian's celebrated dialogue between Solon 
and Anacharsls. To fit her citizens for the 
field, was the object and sole purpose of 
those who first gave to Greece the re- 
nowned festival at Olympia. So long as 
it endured, throughout the whole civilized 
world tliere was an incentive to improve 
the original species of the horse.” 

We scarcely know how far the recent 
displays in Vauxhall Gardens, by the most 
accomplished equestrian artiste of our 
times, can be identified with the sports of 
the Grecian Hippodrome : but the subject, 
per sc, has attractions of such classic in- 
terest for every educated mind, that we 
have gladly taken the Opportunity of bor- 
rowing from the pages of the Sporting lie- 
view the annexed engraving, (by Landells, 
from a drawing by Henning,) and the 
accompanying judicious illustration by the 
Editor. 


A DIARY IN AMERICA, BY CAPTAIN MAR- 
HYAT, C. n, 

[The announcement of three volumes of 
a “Diary” and Remarks,” by the author 
of Peter Simpkf much amusement 

to thonsanos of readers who were weary 
of the fallacies and common-places of 
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English writers on America. The promise 
is here fulfilled to the letter, and with the 
entertainment comes very welcome inform 
matiou; the author’s object being “to exa- 
mine and ascertain what were the effects 
of a democratic form of government and 
climate upon a people which, with all its 
foreign admixture, may still be considered 
as English.” In a lively Introduction, the 
Captain tells us that upon close observa- 
tion he found there was a great deal to 
reflect upon and investigate, and that Ame- 
rica and the American people were indeed 
an enigma : he ascribes the errors of 
writers upon America to their representing 
the Americans as a nation ; whereas, they 
are not yet, nor will they for many years 
be, a nation— they are a mass of people 
cemented together, to a certain degree, by 
a general form of government ; but they 
are in a constant sto.te of transition, and 
iu> Hinsilgamation has ns yet taken place; 
not only are the populations of the various 
states distinct^ Imt even those of cities ; 
and it is hardly possible to make a remark 
which may l>e considered as general to a 
country, where the varieties of soil and 
climate are so extensive. Hence, America 
should he examined and portrayed piece- 
meal, every state separately ; for every state 
is different, running down the scale from 
refinement to a state of barbarism almost 
nn]>recedented. We are next told that the 
Americans are often the cause of their 
being misrepresentt*d, from their love of 
hoaxing travellers.] “ Another difficulty 
and cause of misrepresentation is, that 
travellers are not aware of the jealousy 
existing between the inhabitants of the 
different states and cities. The eastern 
states pronounce the sojaiheniers to be 
choleric, reckless, regardless of law, and 
indifferent as to religion ; while the south- 
erners designate the eastern states as a 
nursery of over-reaching pedlars, selling 
clocks and wooden nutmegs. This running 
into extremes is produced from tlic clash- 
ing of their interests as producers and 
manufacturers. Again, lloston turns up 
her erudite nose at New Y ork ; Philadel- 
phia, in her pride, looks down upon both 
New York and Boston ; while New York, 
chinking her dollars, swears the Bos- 
tonians are a parcel of puritanical p^s, 
and the Philadelphians a would-be aristo- 
cracy. A western man from Kentucky, 
when at Tremont House in Boston, lagged 
me ]Kirticularly not to pay attention to 
what they said of his state in that quarter. 
Both a Virginian and Tenessean, when 1 
was at New York, did the same,— At Bos- 
ton, I was drinking champdgne at a supper. 
*Are yon drinking champagne?’ said a 
young Bostonian. ‘ That’s New York — 
take claret ; or, if yon will drink eham- 


pa^e, pour it into a green glass, and they 
will think it h»ck ; champagne’s not right.’ 
Hqw are we to distinguish between right 
and wrong in this queer world? At New 
York, they do drink a great deal of cham- 
pagne^ it is the small beer of the dinner- 
table. Champagne hecOmes associated 
with New York, and therefore is not rig/if, 

I will do the New Yoi^ers the justice to 
say, that as far as drinke are concerned, 
they are above prejudice ; all’s right with 
them, provided there is enough of it.” 

[Captain M arryat acknowledges the ingra- 
titude of certain English writers for Ame- 
rican hospitality, but complains of being 
himself insulted and annoyed from nearly 
one end of the IJ iiion to the other : he cousi- 
difrs too, that the Americans can no longer 
expect lenity from the English traveller, 
they having latterly so deeply committed 
themselves. The tnree last works upon 
the Americans, written by English authors, 
were, on the whole, favourable to^thein ; 
Mr. Power’s and Mr. Grund’s decidedly 
so ; and Miss Martinean’s, filled as it is 
with absurdities and fallacies, was intended^ 
at all events, to 'be favourable ; whereas 
Mr. Cooper has been unfairly severe upon 
England, and Mr. Carey, of Philadelphia, 
has the self-satisfaction to assert that, in 
security of person and property, morals, 
education, religion, industry, invention, 
credit, and consequently, honesty, ^^Ame^ 
rica is in advance of England and every 
other 7iation of Europe / / ” The tables then 
are turned : it is no longer the Eiiglisli, 
but the Americans, who are the assailants. 
As a specimen of Bie writer’s comprehen- 
sive and enlightened views, we take the 
following remarks on the 

Prospects of America^ 

America is a wonderful country, en- 
dowed by the Omnipotent with natural 
advantages which no other can boast of ; 
and the mind can hardly calculate upon 
the degree of perfection and power to 
which, whether the states are eventually 
separated or not, it may in the course of 
two centuries arrive. At present all is 
energy and enterprise ; every thing is in a 
state of transition, but of rapid improve- 
ment— so rapid, indeed, that those who 
would describe America now would have 
to correct all in the short space of ten 
^ears ; for ten years in America is almost 
equal to a century in the old continent. 
Now, you may pass through a wild forest, 
where the elt browses and the panther 
howls. In ten years, that very forest, with 
its denizens, will, most likely, have disap- 
peared, and in their place yon will find 
towns with thousands of^nhabitants ; with 
arts, manufactures, and machinery, all in 
full activity.— In reviewing America, we 
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most look nj^ii it as shewing the develop^ 
ment of the En^^lish character under a new 
aspect, arising nrom a new state of things. 
If I were to draw a comparison between 
the English and the Americans, 1 should 
say that there is almost as much difference 
between the two natibns at this present 
time, as there has long been between the 
English and* the Qutch. The latter are 
considered by us as phlegmatic and slow ; 
and we may be consider^ the same, com- 
pved with our energetic descendants. 
Time to an Americai^ is every thing,* and 
space he attempts to .reduce to a mere 
nothing* By the steam-boats, rail-roads, 
and Uie wonderful facilities of water-car- 
riage, a journey of five hundred miles is 
as little considered in America, as would 
l>e here a journey from London to Brighton. 
“ Go ahead*^ is the real motto of the coun- 


try ; and cverv man does push on, to gain 
in advance of his neighbour. The Ame- 
rican lives twice as long as others ; for he 
does twice the work during the time that 
he lives. He begins life sooner : at fifteen 
he is considered a man, plunges into the 
stream of enterprise, floats and struggles 
witli his fellows. In every trifle an Ame- 
rican shews the value he puts upon time. 
He rises early, eats his meals with the 
rapidity of a wolf, and is the whole day at 
his busines.s. If he be a merchant, his 
money, whatever it may amount to, is 
seldom invested ; it Is all fioating —his 
accumulations remain active and when 
he dies, his wealth has to be collected from 
the four quarters of the globe. 

Now, all this energy and activity is of 
English origin ; and wei^e England ex- 
])anded into America, the same results 
would be produced. To a certain degree, 
the Euglisn were in former times what the 
Americans are now ; and tiiis it is which 
has raised our country so high in tlie scale 
of nations ; hut since we have become so 
closely packed— so crowded, that there is 
hardly room for ilie population, our acti- 
vity has been proportionably cramped and 
subdued. But, in this vast and favoured 
country, the very associations and impres- 
sions of childhood foster and ripen the 
intellect, and precociously rouse me ener- 
gies. The wide expanse of territory already 
occupied— the vast and magnificent rivers 
—the boundless regions, yet remaining to 
be peopled— 'the rapidity of communicatian 
. — tne dispatch wim which every thing Is 
effected, are evident almost to the child. 
To those who have rivers many thousand 
ntiles in lengthy the passage across the 


e Cl^lis In America— there rendered so 
w llUck— instead of the moral lesBons 

d. tw the dials of this country, such as 
! flies, teach riie more suited to Anie> 
rlcan feeling 

“ Time is money !” 



Atlantic (of 3,500 miles) appears but a 
trifle; and the American ladies talk of 
spending the winter at Paris with as muck 
indifference as one of our landed proprie- 
tors would, of going up to London for the 
season, • • • 

America is, indeed, well worth tlie study 
of the philosopher. A vast nation forming, 
society ever' cnanging, all in motion and 
activity, nothing complete, the old conti- 
nent ponrlng in her surplus to supply the 
loss of the eastern states, all busy as a 
hive, full of energy and activity. Every 
year multitudes swarm off from the East, 
like bees : not the young only, but the old, 
quitting the close-built cities, society, and 
refinement, to settle down in some lone 
spot in the vast prairies, where the rich 
soil ofiers to them the certain prospect 
their families and children lieing one day 
possessed of competency and wealth. 


THE BRITISH AN6T.Eh’S MAffVAL. BY T. C. 
ilOFLAND. ESQ. 

[This work, by one of our favourite 
landscape painters, is a plain, straight- 
forward treatise upon the Art of Angling, 
with little or none of the pedantry or 
coxcombry which usually distinguisheH 
professional 1x>oks upon the same subject. 
For example, fellow-anglers are called 
“ brothers cf the angle” occasionally ; but 
the conventional familiarity, we believe, 
proceeds no further. There is none of 
the slang of the art, or rather of its litera- 
ture ; for Mr. Hoflaud, though alive to its 
countless poetical associations, does not 
allow himself to be led into rha])8odieH 
and mad ecstasies, such as have disfigured 
almost every work written upon angling 
since the time of Isaak Walton. I’hese 
puerilities may delight weak persons, whit 
are content to spend a lifetime in collect- 
ing books upon one especial art or amuse- 
ment, and to leave behind them the very 
equivocal merit of exercising industry, but 
directing it to no useful purpose ; in short, 
of hoarding information, (scarcely to be 
cabled knowledge), instead of spreading it 
abroad— of putting the candle under the 
bushel, instead of allowing all to benefit 
irom its light. Happily, we class of per- 
sons to whom we allude, is gradually pass- 
ing firom among us; and their hoarded 
treasures produce less money than they 
did, on the average, a few years since; 
men having now resolved to estimate; 
things by their utility and actual worth 
rather than their rarity : it is no longer 
the genius of the age to overrate decayed 
inteUigence,” kut to explore, to weigh, 
and consider, before they venerate and 
take for granted ; and those who are un- 
willing to join this onward march must 
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be natisficd with contempt, on account of 
the neglect nhewn by them of the liigher 
objects of life and being. 

Mr. Hofiand, in his labour of lore now 
before us, brings mon* than thirty years* 
practical experience in the principal rivers, 
lakes, and trout-streams of Great Britain. 
During his summer excursions, the fly-rod 
has generally accompanied the sketching- 
stool, and thus he has garnered practice 
“ in either field.” His general residence 
on the banks of the Thames has given 
him many opportunities of observing the. 
various modes of angling in that noble 
river : all his remarks on Thames-fish Ing 
are the result of experience ; as he has 
visited every favourite resort of the angler 
from London to Heading. In his accounts 
of fishing-stations, he leads us to the most 
beautifiil scenery, the best points for ang- 
lifig, and the most comfortable inns ; and 
he conducts us where, he believes, mo 
other angler has — “to the numerous trout- 
streams in the northern counties, to the 
grand and romantic scenery of Westmore- 
land, Cumberland, and the Highlands of 
Scotland and, we are bound to add, that 
in the two-fold character of piscator and 
painter, the author leads the reader 
through a volume of pleasantry and pro- 
fitable instruction; assuring him* that it 
will make him most happy, and suffice to 
reward his labour, if, in conducting him 
to those scenes which he has frequented 
with such pure delight, he can import a 
portion of the pleasure he has himself ex- 
perienced, and thus add to the improve- 
ment or amusement of the British angler. 
His introductory chapter resembles a brief 
invitation to the gentle art, with authori- 
ties from Job, the poet of Scripture, to 
I'homson, the poet of t^e Thames. Here 
are two very winning passages : — ] 

Poets and jiaintcrs may, indeed, more 
especially enjoy many delightful hours of 
recreation in pursuit of the finny tribes, 
and, at the same time, gather materials 
for their future studies. The angler rises 
with the sun, and, therefore, has frequent 
opportunities of beholding the various 
beautifiil phenomena which attend the 
advent of that glorious orb; he hastens 
with buoyant spirits to his favourite 
stream, wending nis way through flowery 
meadows, or to some lone mountain glen, 
where the congregated waters of the hills 
find a devious passage through rocks and 
woods, to the calm bosom of the expansive 
lake. All the varieties of light and shade, 
of form and colour, are presented to his 
view, amidst a succession of sublime, pas- 
toral, or romantic scenery, and the bota- 
nist, mineralogist, and entomologist, may 
find ample roopi for ob^vation on the 
borders of a mountain stream* The amus- 


ing study of entomology is necessary to a 
skilful fly-fisher, who ought to he ac- 
quainted with all the various insects and 
flies ajiplicable to his art, and be able to 
produce a close imitation of them. 

[The Manual is jndicionsly divided into 
chapters— as materials used in angling ; 
baits ; salmon :** the author notes :} “ The 
Thames formerly produced abundant sal- 
mon of the finest quality, but the gas- 
works and steam-nauigatlon have now' 
totally destroyed the salmon fishery. 
ITiirty years ago, «at Mortlake, and be- 
tween Tsleworth and Richmond, I have 
seen from ten to twenty salmon taken at 
a draught ; the last I saw caught in the 
Tbameq was in the year 1820, but they 
have been occasionally taken since that 
time. The samlet, brandling, or skegger, 
have also disappeared.” 

[Of Killarney:] “ All the islands and 
shores of these lakes are thickly covered 
with the arbutus, and in no other place 
have 1 seen this beautifiil tree in such 
perfection. Myself and friends di^ed al- 
most every day on one or other of the 
islands ; hut, on two occasions, at Ken- 
mare Cottage, permission for that pur- 
pose being lilierally granted to strangers 
by the amiable proprietor, Lady Ken- 
marc. On one of these occasions we 
had a newly-caught salmon, broiled, or 
roasted, on skewers made of the green 
wood of the arhntus, which is said to give 
the fish a fine and peculiar flavour:— 
however this maybe, I can safely say that 
never before, or since, have I enjoyed 
salmon in such perfection.” 

[Then follow “trout, grayling,” and the 
other river fish, with the best methods of 
taking them ; interspersed with pleasant 
anecdotes, and poetical illustrations, not 
forgetting the culinary art. 

[The chapter on artificial flies is co- 
pious: that on Thames-fishing is full of 
information and agreeable anecdote : e,g,] 
The vast metropolis of the British em- 
pire contains many thousand brothers of 
the angle, “who have few opportunities 
of exercising their gentle craft,” at any 
great distance from home; it is, therefore, 
a happy circumstance, that they have so 
noble a river as the Thames, in which to 
ractice their art. The scenery on its 
anks is of unrivalled beauty, and few 
streams contain a greater variety of fish, 
and fishing stations. I have met with 
mnglers, who affect to despise Thames- 
fishing ; but for myself, after having cast 
a fly in many of the principal rivers and 
lakes in En^ond, Scotian^ Ireland, and 
Wales, I can still enjoy a day*s barbel, or 
roach, and dace-fishing at Richmond, Ted- 
dington, or Hampton. A fine balmy day, 
the delicious scenery, a cheerful and skllftu 
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companion, a pie-nic dinner on board your 
punt, and ten or fifteen brace of barbel to 
carry home, are plea»nrc» not to be 
acomed ; and give me leave to tell tliose 
gentlemen who despise Thames fishing and 
cockney anglers, that many of them wotild 
cnt a poor figure in a punt, or on shore, if 
they had to contend with tlie practised 
neatness, quickness, and dext€^rity of a 
London artist. 

Formerly, Ulackfriars’ and Westminster 
bridges were favourite places of resort, 
but various causes haye driven the fish 
further up the river ; and I now find the 
first station to be Battersea bridge, where 
good roa<di and dace>fisbing may be had, 
during the months of July, Au^st, Sep- 
tember, and October, from a boat fkstened 
to the piles of the bridge. 

[The ‘‘ excursions” to Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland, will be enjoyed by the dipper 
into books as well as rivers; and the 
author amiably bids farewell, by wishing 
his brothers of the gentle craft many a 
happy ^ay by winding stream or sparkling 
lake, with “ a sonthern wind and cloudy 
sky.” W e must, however, retrace our steps, 
to a well-told anecdote of the author’s 
boyhood :] 

When I was a boy, and living at Not- 
tingham, I frequently accomiianied, to the 
river Trent, a gentleman who was fond of 
fishing for salmon from the bridge; he 
used to stand within the recess of a pier, 
and baited with two lob-worms ; he bad a 
bullet on bis line about twelve inches above 
the hook, with at least eighty yards of line 
on his reel. He dropped his bait into the 
deep eddies, or pools, near the starlings ; 
and ia this manner he frequently caught 
large barbel, and sometiinds a sahnon. 
On one occasion, when I was <inly nine 
years old, I followed him to the bridge, 
and after I bad patiently watched him for 
two or tliree hours, without seeing a fish 
caught, he gave the rod into my hands, 
shewing me how to support it on the 
bridge, and telling me, it I felt a tug at 
the line, to let it run freely, and not to 
touch the reel, but to call out loudly, that 
either the toll-bar keeper or himself might 
come to my assistance. He then went to 
a public-house at a short distance from 
the turnpike-house for refreshment, and 
had not l>eeu gone many minutes, when, 
to my great surprise and delight, I felt two 
smart strokes at the line, which then ran 
out furiously, whilst I called out lustily, toi* 
the extent of ray voice, and soon brought 
b<»th my friend and the gatekeeper to my 
assistance. They were just^in time to tom 
the fish before it had run out the extent of 
— a boat was procured, and os- 
glgtauce mven on the water to the angler 
on ib« bndge, and, after nearly an hour’s 


labour and anxiety, the fish was landed, 
and proved to be a salmon, in beautiful 
condition, weighing eighteen pounds and 
a half, so tliat 1 may say (in one sense) I 
caught a salmon at nine years of age, a 
circumstance which, undoubtedly, greatly 
fed my early passion for angling, and 
might have been a foundation for my lie- 
coming a groat salmon-fisher, but circum- 
stances have prevented me from having 
much practice in this noble branch of our 
art. I have, however, eagerly sought the 
salmo fario, his near relation, in almost 
every river and lake in the United King- 
dom, and have not been unsuccessful in 
this part of our “ gentle craft.” 

[Tne artistical merit of the Angler’s 
Manual rises considerably above the em- 
liellishmcnis of similar works. The illus- 
trations are very numerous, and are, with 
some half-dozen exceptions, from pairit- 
ii^s and drawings by Mr. Hofiand. They 
number fourteen plates on steel, by W . II. 
Smith, of sparkling execution ; and up- 
wards of six and thirty woodcuts, by Lan- 
dells, and other eminent engravers. The 
volume is altogether produced in excellent 
taste, even to the verdant binding, with its 
golden flies, &c.] 

Stioitifit ipaettf. 


KTKW INSTRUCTIONS IN PHOTOUUAPHY. 

The folloiving cheap and simple method 
of preparing paper for Photographic draw- 
ing, in which the use of any salt of silver 
is dispensed with, has iust been communi- 
cated to the Society oi Arts for Scotland, 
by Mungo Ponton, F. R. S. E., &c. 

While attempting to prepare paper with 
the chromate of si^Trer, for which jmrpose 
(says the author) 1 used first the chromate 
of potash, and then the bichromate of that 
alkali ; 1 discovered that when paper was 
immersed in the bichromate of ])otas1i alone, 
it was powerfully and rapidly acted on by 
the sun's rays. It accordingly ocemred to 
me, to try paper so prepared to obtain draw- 
ings, though I did not at first see how th(‘y 
were to be fixed. The result exceeded my 
exjf^ctations. When an object is laid in 
the usual way on this paper, the portion 
exposed to the light speedily becomes 
tawny, passing more or less into a deep 
orange, according to the strength of the 
solution, and the intensity of the light. 
The portion covered by the object retains 
the original bright yellow tint, which it 
had before exposure, and tlie object is 
thus represented yellow upon an orange 
ground, there being several gradations of 
shade, or tint, according to the greater or 
less degree of transparency in tlie difierent 
parts of the object. 
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in tliia Rtate, of course, the drawii\g 
Uiough yery beauUfnl is evanescent. To 
fix it, all that is required is careful im- 
mersion in water, when it will he found 
that those portions of the salt which have 
not been acted on by the light are readily 
dissolved out, while those which have been 
exposed to tiie light are completely fixed 
in tlie paper. By this second process, the 
object is obtained white upon an orange 
ground, and quite permanent. If exposed 
for many hours together to strong sun- 
shine, the colour of the ground is apt to 
lose in depth, but not more so than most ‘ 
other colouring matters. 

This action of light on the bichromate 
of potash dUfers from that upon the salt 
of silver. Those of the latter which are 
blackened by light, arc of themselves in- 
soluble in water, and it is difficult to im- 
pregnate paper with them in an equable 
manner. The blackening seems to 
caused by the formation of oxide of silver. 
Ill the case of the bichromate of jmtaNh 
again, that salt is exceedingly soluble, and 
paper can l»e easily saturated with it. I’be 
agency of light not only changes its colour, 
but deprives it of solubility, thus render- 
ing it fixed in the paper. This action ap- 
pears to me to consist in the disengage- 
ment of free chromic acid, which is of a 
deep red colour, and which seems to com- 
bine with the paper. 'I’his is rendered 
more probable from the circumstance that 
the neutral chromate exhibits no similar 
change. 

The active power of the light in this 
instance, resides principally in the violet 
rays, as is the case with tlic blackening 
«)f the salt of silver. T o demonstrate this, 
three similar flat bottles w’ere filled, one 
with ammoninret of <^>per, which trans- 
mits the violet rays, ow with bichremato 
of potussa, transmitting the yellow rays, 
the third with tincture of iodine, transmit- 
ting the red rays. The pajicr was readily 
acted on tlirougU the first, but scarcely, 
if at all, through the second and third ; 
although much more light passed through 
the bottle filled with bichromate of potassa 
than through the one filled with ammo- 
ninret of copper. <• 

The liest mode of preparing paper with 
bichromate of potash, is to use a saturated 
solution of tliat salt ; soak the paper well 
in it, and then dry it rapidly at a brisk 
fire, excluding it from daylight. Paper 
thus prepared acquites a deep orange tint 
on exposure to the sun. If the solutiou be 
less strong or the drying less rapid the 
colour will not be so deep. 

A pleasing variety may be made by 
using sul])bcde of indigo along with the 
bichromate of potash, tile colour of the 
object and of the paper being then of dif* 


ferent shades of green. In this way also 
tile object may be represented of a darker 
aliade than the ground. 

Paper prepared with bichromate of 
potoh is equally sensitive with most of 
the papers prejiaxed with salt of silver, 
though inferior to some of them. It is not 
sufficiently sensitive for the cainera-ob- 
scura, hut answers quite well for taking 
drawings from dried plants, or for copy- 
ing prints, &c. Its great recommendation 
is its cheapness and the facility with 
which it can be nrepared. The price of 
the bichromate of potash is 28, 6r/. per lb., 
whereas of the nitrate of silver oiily half 
an ounce can be obtained for tliat sum. 
The preparing of paper wiUi the salt of 
silver ft a work of extreme nicety, where- 
as both the preparing of the paper with 
the bichromate of potash and the subse- 
quent fixiuj^ of the images are matters of 
great simplicity, and I am therefore hope- 
ful that this nu*thod ma^ be found of con- 
siderable practical utility in aiding the 
operations of the lithographer. ^ 

fatUtUs. 


Mnemomc8,^’X)ji the 28th ult. Master 
Bassle, who is only KI years of age, went 
through an extraordinary mnemonic per^ 
fonnance at Willis’s Rooms. Five large 
sheets of jiaper, closely printed, wntb tables 
of dates, specific gravities, velocities, pla- 
netary distances, &c., were distributed 
among the visiters, and every one wuh 
allowed to a'<k Master Bassle a question 
relating to these tables, to whieli he re- 
ceived a correct answer. He would also 
nam<‘ the day of the week on which any 
day of any month had fallen in any jiarti- 
ciilar year. He could repeat long scries 
of numbers, backwards and forwards, and 
point out the place of any number in the 
series ; and, to prove that his powers were 
not merely confined to the rows of num- 
bers in the printed tables, be allowed the 
whole company to form a long series, by 
contributing each two or three digits in 
the order in which they sat, and then, after 
studying this series for a few minutes, to 
commit it to memory, repeated it entire, 
both backwards and forward.^, from the 
beginning to the end. These perform- 
ances are believed to be not the result of 
any natural mnemonic powers, but of a 
•method acquirable by any person in a 
course of twelve XcHBOws.^Abrid^ed from 
The Times, 

A New Line^of-hatfle Sfup , — “ The Nile,” 
of nluety-two guns, was launched at I>e- 
vonport, on the 28tli nit. She was de- 
signed by Sir R. Seppfcigs, and was laid 
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down in 1827*. sbe is a sister-ship to the 
Rodney,*' ninety-two, launched at Pem- 
broke in 1833, and now on the Mediter- 
ranean station, which vessel has proved to 
possess admirable qualities as a man-of- 
war. “ The London,*' ninety-two, building 
at Chatham, is also a sLster-ship of the 
Nile.” The dimensions of the latter are : 
length, from figure-head to tafirail, 240 ft. 
6 in. ; length of the gun-deck, 205 ft. 6 in. ; 
height of figure-hea^ above the under part 
of Uie keel, 51 ft. 2 in. ; ditto tafirail ditto 
ditto, 58 feet ; cxtrenlq, breadth of main- 
wales, 54 ft. 3i in.; moulded breadth, 
52ft. 11^ in.; aepth in hold, 23ft. 2 in. 
Burden in tons (new nieasurement), 2,622f ; 
ditto, by the old measurement, 2,5453. 

At the banquet at Gold- 
smiths’ Haul, on the 3rd inst., the piece of 
music which followed the toast of The 
Queen Dowager and the rest of the Royal 
Family,” was, oddly enough, “ The Light 
of other Days.” 

SAij>uTec^.-^H appears that the Institu* 
tion ftfi* the Preservation of Life from 
Shipwreck, from March, 1837, to the pre- 
sent time, have been the means of saving 
728 lives, by the use of life-boats and 
other apparatus established by them on 
various parts of the coasts of feitain : in 
this time they have likewise distributed, as 
prizes, ten gold medallions and fifty-one 
silver medals. The Society has, since its 
formation, voted sixty-three gold medal- 
lions and two hundred and seventy silver 
medals, to persons who have signalized 
themselves by their intrepidity' in saving 
lives; the cost of which, with peenniary 
rewards of 5,140/., amounts to upwards of 
6,i.)00/, ; whilst the cost of dife-boats and 
other apparatus, has been upwards of 
5,000/. Yet this excellent Society is pining 
upon annual subscriptions of 220/. ! Such 
things ought not to be ; unless we are al- 
together to give np “ the Wooden Walls.” 

Odd Among the monumental 

eccentricities of St. Saviour, Southwark, 
are some miserable lines on one of the 
Company of Grocers, beginning, 

Garreii some call him, but that was too hig^li, 

His name is Chtrrard, who now here doth lie. 
and concluding: 

Ween not for him, for he is gone before, 

To Heaven, where there are grocers many more. 

In some lines to the memory of a girl ten 
years of age, are these : 

Such grace the King of Kings bestowed upon her, « 

That she now lives with him a Maid of Honour. 

Perimnl Pr^arJiing * — Naturally of a 
pholerlc disposition, the Rev. John Fres- 
scli^ue ZDMe many enemies, and was 
iiolt .much lik^ by the good folks 
0#|ti9|iiney, i^though many of them 
Hch, were mostly uneducated, and 
principally graziers. One accusation they 


brought against him was that of being 
personal in his sermons ; to which he re- 
plied, It is false. 1 never said a word 
against sheep-feeders, and there’s nothing 
else here.”— From Charley Chalk; or, the 
Career of an Artist ; a new periodical, par- 
taking of the easy humour of the Nickleby 
school. In this Number, the first, the mi- 
series of a portrait-painter, who has an 
unfortunate propensity to caricature, and 
is almost hunted out of a town for making 
all his sitters uglier than they really ore, 
—are related with much drollery. 

Aged Swan.^A few days since, died a 
gigantic aud venerable swan, namc^ Old 
Jack,” at the age of seventy years. He 
was hatched about the year 1770, bn the 
iecc of water in the grounds of Bncking- 
am House, and for many years busked 
in the favour of Queen Charlotte, who fre- 
quently fed him herself. On the relaying 
otft of St. James’s Park, about ten years 
since, “ Old Jack ” was removed to the 
lake theve, and his immense size, sociable 
disposition, and extraordinary courage, ex- 
cited the admiration of the promenaders. 
His strength was remarkable : he has 
often seized a dog by the neck, and 
drowned him; and, on one occasion, he 
seized a boy, about twelve years of age, 
who had been teasing him, by the leg of 
his trousers, aud dragged him knee-deep 
into the water. Jack, however, never 
acted on the oflR’nsive, but always on the 
defensive, and, if not annoyed, was exceed- 
ingly tractable. But the march of modern 
improvement afiected Poor Jack, as it has 
done thousands of more pretending bipeds. 
Soon after the formation of the Ornitho- 
logical Society, a host of feathered fo- 
reigners fonnd their way on to the lake, 
and with these iijtrnders Jack had many 
fierce encounterp^ bnt invariably came off 
successful. Still, all glory must have an 
end : a legion of solan-geese arrived, who 
attacked the poor swan en masse, and 
pecked him so severely that ho drooped 
for a few dars, and then died. His body, 
we understand, is to be stuffed for one of 
the metropolitan museumsi.— (ahd). 

The Princess of fVaUs . — Upon one occa- 
sion, when all her Royal Hi^ness* ladies 
had been invited to a fete by the Prince 
Regent, from which riie herself was ex- 
cluded, she presented each of them with a 
very handsome dress ; aud to one, H.R.H. 
wrote : “ Dear , Pray do me the fa- 

vour to accept and wear de accompanying 
gown, and when ybu are in de ball at 
Carlton House, tuik of me, and wish me 
welL For ever your affectionate C.R.” — 
THttry Times, Oeo, IF* 

LONDON: Fublfshed by GEORGE BERGER, 
Howell Street, Strand. Printed by Whitbbeap 
a Co. 76, Fleet Street, where all Communications 
for tbe Editor may be addressed. 
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THE NORTH LONDON CEMETERY. 

“In Uic midst of life we arc in death"' 
was OUT reflection whilst wendiiij' onr way 
along the bustling road of Camden I'own, 
and looking out lor the black and white 
finger-posts pointing “ to the Norlli Lon- 
don Cemetery.” Following the Iow^t bi- 
furcation of the road, a change came over 
us as we passed through the village lull of 
Kentish Town, and so onward to Swain's 
Lane, at the ha'^e of^Jighgate Hill. Fol- 
lowing this winding \uburl)an way, we 
soon reached theCcmeteiy, on the northern 
slope of tht' hill ; its huildings, in general 
eflect, harinoni/ing with Mr. V'ulliainy’s 
pointed church on its crest. 

The extent of the Imrial-gronnd ivay !)C 
stated at twenty acres ; although, by skil- 
ful disposal^ it has been iiuide to resemblf 
a dcll^itful landscape-garden of double ito 
actual siase ; enclosed at the sides, with a 
wall, bnilt in terrace-like descents with the 
natural slope. The architectnral features 
of the establishment have hut equivocal 
merit ; tific grounds, as a specimen of land- 
scape gardening, are more attractive ; and 
it is chiefly to illustrate the latter that 
the ])icteesque vignettes upon the prewions 
e have been prepared, 
he bnildhig in Swain's Lane is a 
showy composition, in the pointed or Old 
English style ; for the most j»art machi- 
colated, and flanked with turrets and oc- 
tagonal buttresses, pierced with windows 
or panelled, the former capped ^vith cupo- 
las and finials, and the latttjr surmounted 
with pinnacles and fini}ils. The centre 
consists of a Tudor-arched gateway, above 
which is an apartment, lit at each end by 
a buy window ; the roof terminating with 
Iwo hold jjointed gables, bearing in its cen- 
tre an octjinguh'ir bell-tower of two sh)rios, 
enriched with pinnacles, and surmounted 
with a cupola and finial. Tlie right wing 
contains the lodge and clerk's office ; and 
the left wing is R])propriated as a chapel, 
the wiudowT^ ) icing filled with stained glass. 
Of this building, the vignette represents 
the inner front, and shews a portion of the 
landscape-garden ; in which the appear- 
ance of parterres of gay flowers sadden the 
feelings in contrast with a place of sepul- 
ture. 

About half-way up the acclivity, the se- 
veral paths and roads incline to the Egyp- 
tian Avenue, sliewn in the second vignette; 
being the entrance to a. tnnnel or passage 
100 feet in length, flanked with coupled 
Egyptian columns, and a pair of plain 
obelisks. The group around this entrance 
is one of the most artistical hits in the 
whole garden. Within the avenue, on each 
.side, eight sepulchres, furnished with 
stone shelves fo?: tprelvo coAitls; having 


passed which, you enter a polygonal road, 
dOO feet ill circuit, flanked with sepulchres 
similar to those in the Avenue ; and having 
an inner polygon of sepulchres, upon the 
flat roof of which are planted a cedar of 
Lebanon and other appropriate trees and 
shrubs. The ranges ot sepulchres are in 
tlie Egyptian style, and resemble a minia- 
ture City of I’ombs, The massive cornices 
and doorwfiys are imposing, and the en- 
richments are in corresponding taste ; as 
the winged immdus and sjnritiyal em- 
blems on the former; and the inverted 
torch, allegorical of extinguished life, on 
the several cast-iron doors. 

From the roadway is a handsome ascent, 
flanked by lotus-h*aved columns, to an ex- 
tensive terrace of catacombs in the pointed 
style ; ranging immediately beneath Iligh- 
gatc church, and presenting one of the 
most ingenious points of design in the Ce- 
metery, of which the church ajipears an 
integral structure. 

The Cemfdery is the undertaking of a 
Company iiiconiorated by Act of Parlia- 
ment for the tormatioTi of burial-grounds 
ill the nortlieni, southern, and eastern 
suhurlis of the mi'tropolis. The Iligligate 
ground is, wo believe, their first work ; its 
architect being Mr. S. Geary, and Mr. D. 
Ramsay, landscape-gardener. The estab- 
lishment lias hc^en recently consecrated, 
which fact is annonneed in right commer- 
cial form : beside the gateway arc also 
jiosted tables of charges for intermeiiis, 
with omnibus fares, and other w'orldly ar- 
raiigemeuts, so as to make the whole a 
matter of dead certainty. 


THE WISH.” 

f 

If wishing only, wer/the Muse’s task, 

And, but to wish, would give thee all I ask ; 

I’d wish thee all that tongue or pen cau tell, 

Jn this one, honest w'ish, — “ 1 wish thee well.” 

L. IT. C 

Impromptu Latin Translation. 

8i tantum voluisse, fovet uiandsta Canuenls, 
Atqne, voleiis etiam, tihi si daret omnia poseo ; 
Omnia qiim Linguaaut CalaMiis dicat, tibi vellem, 
Hoc probo uno voto,— “ Hone tibi volo.” 

« D. Ryak. 


EPITAPH. 

Stay, passenger, and lend a tear. 

Youth and virtue both lie here. 

Reading this, know thou hast seen 
Virtue tomb’d at but lifteen. 

And if after thou shall see 
Any young and good as he, 

Think his virtues are reviving, 

For examples of those living. 

Practise these, and then thou may’s! 
Fearless die, where now thou stay’st. 

(hcvn Felthain, 
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WRESTLING. 

The genealogical biogiapliy of England 
abounds with interesting instances^ of at- 
tacbinent to manly sports, and tlil^ir on- 
couragcincnt of the same among the pea- 
santry. Among such anecdotic reminis- 
cences of olden times, tin* name of Sir 
Thomas Parkyns is entitled to especial 
commemoration. 

Sir Thomas, the first baronel, died July 
15, 1GH4; and his son and successor, who 
enjoyed the title and estates nearly lifty- 
sevcTi years, dying in March 1741, is 4he 
heiicv'olent and eccentric individual above 
named. An ingenious Correspondent, W. 
Ih-ahan. states : — “ lie was twice married, 
and his son and successor, Sir l’hoin#ia 
Boothhy Parkyns, married his grand- 
niece, Jane, the grand -da ugh ter of hij^ 
half -hr other, Sampson Parkyns, the eldest 
son of Sir Thomas, by bis first wife, 

“llie nearest parallel to this sfngnlar 
union which 1 have met with, is that of 
the descendants of two of the sons of Ed- 
ward III. ; in tha.t instance, Richard, Earl 
of Cambridge, son of Edmond Langley, 
Duke of York, married the great grand- 
daughter of his father’s brother, Lionel of 
Antwerp, Duke of Clarence. 

‘‘ lie, (Sir Thomas) came to his title 
early iu life, and took ])Ossession of the 
family estate, Ihiiiny Park. He was nnule 
a justice of the peace for Nottinghamshire 
and Leicestershire ; and endeavoured, by 
all the moans in his power, to do good to 
the ])easaiitry and indigent people around 
him. To tliis end he studied jdiysic, for 
the sole purpose of benefiting the ix»or and 
liis tenantry. 

“ Sir Thomas was particularly partial 
to Latin sentences and fpio tat ions ; but 
not satisfied witlNaui larging his writings 
with them, this eCTentric baronet took 
every slight occasion to iiiscrilie them on 
way-side benches, door-posts, window- 
seats, and other convenient tablets of a 
like, or an unlike nature, Tjam a seat, 
winch stood l)y one of the Ihmny road.s, 
he caused to be indited this truly urbane 
invitation to a strayer, from a man of pro- 
perty : 

* Hie sedcas Viator, si tn defesRus es ambulaiido.’ 

Another inscription took its birth from 
one of the judges, while on the circuit, 
having ascended his pad by the help of 
Sir I'homas’s horse-block. This was au 
honour not to be let slip ; and the block— 
a block no longer — told its classic story 
thus : 

* Hinc Justiciarius Dormer equum ascenderc soiebat/ 

“ Happy and long was the life which Sir 
Thomas Parkyns fed at Bunny Park ; 
and a * bold peasantry, its country’s pride,’ 


by his advice and example gr<»vv up gal- 
lantly around him. He gave prizes of 
small value, but large honour, to l>e 
wrestled for, upon sweet MidsuinmtM--evc, 
upon the green levels of Notliughamshire ; 
imd he never felt so gratified with the 
scene, as when he saw one of his manly 
tctiantry, and the evening sun, go down 
together. He himself was no idle patron 
of these aumsemeuts — no delicate and 
timid superinten^nt of ])opnlar snorts, us 
our modern worthy men, for the most 
part, arc ; for fte never objected to take 
the most sine\^y man by the loins, and try 
a fall for the gold-luced hat he had himself 
contributed. Ills servants were all inns- 
cula.r, upriglit, fine young fellows, — civil, 
but sinewy,— resjicctful at the ])ro])er 
hours, but yet capable also, at the proper 
hour, of wrestling with Sir Tlioinus for 
the mastery ; and nev('r so happy, or so 
well approved, as when one ot them saw 
his master’s tw'o brawny legs going hand- 
somely over his head. Sir Thomas ]>rided 
himself, indeed, in having his coachman 
and footman, (chosen, like Rhbin Hood’s 
men, for having in a trial, triumphed over 
their master,) lusty young follows, that had 
brought good characters for sobriety from 
their last places, and had laid him on his 
spine ! 

“ One of our amiable baronet’s whims, 
and heaven liad given him his share, 
was an ardent love, through life, of 
curious stone-coffins ; of these be had a 
very rare, and we should rather imagine, 
an unexampled collection, which he kept 
with great nicety in Bmiiiy church. 

“ The jnore empty ])assiori, liowever, 
for a score or two of stone-coffins, did not 
satisfy the ca])ncioUH soul of the titled 
champion of Bumiy. He loved to read a 
moral iu cver\ thing ; to find Mongm'sin 
the trees, books in tbe babbling brooks, 
sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing.’ 'flic coffins ranged before him^ 
humbled him moderately; but he, fuU!!of 
life, as he was out of doors, recpiired 
strong inducements to humility witliin. 
lu the field, he was mighty ; — he wished to 
be tamed in the house of jirayer ; and he, 
therefore, caused his own monument, or 
‘ the marble efiigies of Sir Thomas Par- 
kyns,’ us he called it, to ‘ be put up in tbe 
chancel of his church, that he might look 
upon it and say, What is life ? In his 
monimient, as in all things else, wrestling 
was not neglected. His figure was carved 
iu a moralizing posture, in his chnneel of 
the church of Bunny, being the first jjos- 
ture of wrestling ; an enihlcm of tlu' di- 
vine and human struggle fiir IIk^ glorious 
mastery.’ Such is the description of this 
remarkable ‘ efiigies’ as given 4)y Master 
Francis HofiinanI a gentleman, a poet, 
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and a friend of Sir Thomas, who wrote a 
copy of heroic verses in defence of the 
monument* and its moral. There is an 
awkward wood-cut of this sinj^ilar stone, 
in one of the old editions of Sir Thomas’s 
Institutes, (dedicated to Geor^je I.) which 
is worth the reader’s looking? to. Sir 
Thomas is represented staiidiiipr in his 
country coat, potent, and postured for the 
Cornish hug. On one side is a well-Umlied 
figure, lying above the^ scythe of Time, 
with the sun rising gld;;j(msly over it, 
showing that the wrestler^ in his pride 
of youth. On the otlier side is the same 
figure, strotchefl in its coffin, with Time 
stainding, scythe in hand, triumjihaiitly 
over it ; and the sun gone down, mark- 
ing the decline of life, and the fate evi^n 
of the strong man ! Thus did Sir Thomas 
Parky ns moralize, and decorate, with 
solemn emlilems, the quiet walls of Ihinny ’s 
sini]>h‘ church.” — Itatrospf^etirf} Urvieiv, 
Our Correspondent adds; ‘‘It is not 
without regret, that I road that the an- 
cient family of Parkyns, of Ihinny, is 
nearly extiftet. Sir T. B. Parkyns sur- 
vived his sou, who was raised t<,» the Irish 
barony of Ilanclifle in I7lh'), and, dying 
in 1806, left the baronetcy to hivS grand- 
son, the present and second J-iord, who is 
married, but has no heir-apjiareut, or 
presumptive.” W. Bjuban. 


LINES 

BY VfSrOUNT MELBOURXK. 

(Writtm in \1^7,) 

A year has pass’d since, oli I my friendship’s choice, 
I saw thy countenance or heard thy voice ; 

A year has pass’d, yet scarce a day i view, 

Hut what that day, my friend, I think oi* you — 
Tliink on thy taJents, on tliy virtues more 
Anil hope that time has added to their store. 

With eye prophetic through the veil of time, 

In honour firm, in sentiment sublime, 

A rising patriot youth o’erjoyed I see, 

And glory to behold that youth in thee. 

Hr: ud to anticipate thy future fame, 

And pleas’d to call thee by a private name, 

Hoping that I thy friend may have thy ])rai6e. 

And catch some gleam of splendour ffom thy blaze. 
A year has pass’d — a year of grief and joy — 

Since first we throw aside the name of boy, 
laiat name which in some fhturc hour of gloom. 

We shall with sighs regret we can’t resume. 
Unknown this life, unknown Fate’s numerous shares 
We launch’d into this world, and all its cares ; 

Those cares whose pangs, before a year was past,! 

J felt, and feel, they will not lie the last. 

But then we hailed fair freedom’s brightening mom. 
And threw a-'ide the yoke we long had borne; 

• On the monument is a Latin inscriptioii ( ? by 
Sir Thomas) which may be thus translated 
“ At length he falls, the long— long contest’s o’er, 
And Time has thrown whonr none e’er thrown 
before ; 

Yet, boast not Time, lliy vietcry, for he 
At last shall rise again, and eonquer thee.” 
t A poet lit a prophet; and frequently fortells the 
doom that awaits himself and others. The gift of 
poetry is inspiration. * 


Exulted In the raptures thought can give. 

And said alone, we then began to live ; 

With wanton fancy, painted pleasure’s charms, 

Wine’s liberal powers, and l>eauty'8 folding arms. 
Expecteibjoys would spring beneath our feet. 

And never thought of griefs we were to meet. 

Ah ! soon, ton soon is all the truth display’d, 

Too soon appears this scene of light and shade ! 

We find that those who every transport know, 

In full proportion taste of every woe; 

That every moment new misfortune rears ; 

That, somewhere, every liour’s an hour of tenn*. 

The work of wretchedness is never done, 

And misery’s sigh extends with every sun. 

Well is it if, when dawning manhood smiled, 

We did not quite forget the simple child ; 

If, when we lost that name, we did not part 
From some more glowing virtue of the heart ; 

From kind liencvolenee, from faithful truth, 

'J'he generous candour of believing youth, 

Frpm that soft spirit which men weaknr.s.s call, 

That lists to every tale, and trusts them all. 

To the warm fire of tliese how poor and dead 
Arc all the cold endowments of the head. 

Uappy ’t will he if interested man 
Instinct not upon his general plan ; 

If chilling prudence, and suspicious age, 

If FoituMe lavoiirs, or if Fortune nige, 

Suceeed not. (Oh ! ma5'^ J with.stanil; 

To freeze the breast, and close the Jilieral hand, 

To dry those eyes whence pity used to flow, 

Suppicsa tlie sighs that tvj'mpathize with woe, 

I'cach us to spurn those, Fate from higli has hurl’d, 
With all the barbarous knowledge of tlie world.* 

UFK AND CHAUACTRll OK NATHA- 
NIEL IKnVJUTCH. 

(Conltnucd from paifu 217.) 

But I iniiHt hasten on tf» sjioak. ns briefly 
and comprelmisivoly tis 1 can, of wlnit is 
the most iirijiorfant part of every man— 
namely, his moral and rolijj;ion.s character 
— tlie qualities of his heart, and his prin- 
ciples of action. 

Dr. Bowditch was a man of imsnllied 
Ijiirity, of ri^id integrity, and uncompro- 
mising priuci])lo. 'J'hrouifh life, truth 
seem-s to liavo been at once the g;reat ob- 
ject of his pursuit, cli^T his niliii|? jirin- 
ciple of action. “ Follow Tiiuth,” might 
have been the motto on liis escutcheon. 
“ ! Trvfh ! IVtfth !” were among 

his last words to one whom he dearly 
loved. He was himself perfectly transpa- 
rent. A child could see through liim. 
There was no opaqueness in his heart, any 
more than in his intellect. It was as clear 
as crystal, and the rays of moral truth 
were transmitted through it without boinpf 
refracted or tinged. In all his intercourse 
and transactions he wa.s remarkably frank 
and candid. He revealed himself entirely. 

♦ Tlie above verses are of more value and curiosity 
from the station which the author now holds, tlian 
they, perhaps, may be deemed from their own poetical 
merit. As the expression of the youthful feelings of 
a statesman, they are a singular production. If the 
sentiments given forth in the foregoing lines were 
truly felt, they must do credit to the disposition of 
the writer ;-^and should the breast of (he statesman 
echo the feelings of the youf h, he is a happy man to 
have passed through life so unspoilt by its tur- 
moils, and all its hardening influences. 
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He had no secrets. He kept nothing 
hack, for he hod nothing to conceal. He 
lived openly, and talked freely, of himself, 
and of his doings, and of everything that 
was uppermost in his mind. He never 
hesitated to speak out what he thought ou 
all .subjects, public and private, and he 
avowed his opinions of men and things 
with the utmost freedom and unconcern. 

It seemed to me that he never had the fear 
of man before his eyes, and that it never 
checked, in the least, the free and full ut- 
terance of his sentiments. 

Dr. Dowditeh was T>erfectly fair and 
iu.st in the e.stimate which he formed of 
his own capacities and gifts. He did not, 
on th(* one nan d, overrate his talents ; nor, 
on the other hand, did he, as some do, 
with a sort of back-handed humility, pur* 
posely uiKlervalue his j)owers, in t)Tder to 
enjoy the pleasure of being contradicted 
by tlujsc about him, and ^ told that he was 
really a much greater man than he seemed 
willing to admit. As an illustration of 
this, let me mention a little conversation 
of his. “People,” said he, “are very 
kind and polite, in mentioning me in the 
same breath with La Place, and blending 
my name with his. Hut they mistake both 
me and him ; we are very different men. 

I trust 1 understand his works, and can 
supply his deficiencies, and correct his 
t‘rrors, and render his hook more intelli- 
gible, and record the succe.ssivo advance- 
ments of the science, and perhaps append 
some imjirovemeiits. Hut l^a Place was a 
genius, a discoverer, an inventor. And 
yet I hope f know as much about matlie- 
matics as Playfair !” 

1 have been informed by a gentleman of 
Hoston, that soon after his return from 
Europe a few yeaV^^iiicc, he happened, in 
H conviTsatioii witlNlr. llowditcn, to men- 
tion to him incidentally, the high ostiimi- 
tiou in vvliich he and hi.s labour.s were held 
by men of science abroad, and told him, 
that he had often heard his name spoken 
of in terms of the strongest comim nidation 
by persons in the most elevated walks of 
society in England. “Dr. Bow’ditcli,” 
says my informant, “ seemed t <4 be sensi- 
bly affected by my statement, so much so 
that I saw the tears glisten in his eyes. 
}3ut he inunediately remarked, that how- 
ever flattering sncli testimonials might be, 
yet the most grateful tribute of commen- 
dation he had ever received was contained 
in a letter from a backwoodsman ot*the 
West, who wrote to him to point out an 
error in his 1 ranslation of the Mccanique 
Celeste, ‘ Tt ivas an actual error,’ said the 
Doctor, ‘ which had escajicd my own ob- 
servation. The simple fact that my work 
had reached the hands of one on the outer 
verge of civilization, who could understand 


and estimate it, was more gratifying to niy 
feelings than the eulogies of men of science 
and the commendatory votes of Acade- 
mies.’ ” 

lie was a singularly modest man. He 
made no pretousious himself, and there 
was nothing that he so much de.spised in 
others. lie was remarkably simple in all 
his manners and intercourse with the 
world. He put on no airs and assmned 
no superiority mi^the grtmnd of his intel- 
lectual attaini^nls, but placed himself on 
a level with every one with wUum he had 
any concern. He reverenced integrity and 
truth wherever he found them, in what- 
ever condition in life. He felt and shewed 
no» respect for mere wealth or rank. He 
fearlessly rebuked, to his fac(», the moan 
and purse-proud nabob, and “ coiidescciided 
to men of low estate.’’ 

Dr. Howditch used to relate a little 
anecdote concerning himself, which 
strongly and boantifiilly illustrates the 
child-like simplicity and naturaliies.s of 
his character. • 

In the year 1824, when Gen(*ral Lafay- 
ette, in his progress through the country, 
among other -places, visited Boston, the 
mayoralty of the city was filh^l by tlui 
Honourable Josiah Qniiicy. Dr. How- 
ditch, in common with all the world, had 
a curiosity to behold the entrance of the 
nation’s guest into the city ; and accord- 
ingly accepted an invitation from a friend, 
wlio.se house was in Colonnade Row, to 
take a stathiu on his balcony. Hut flnding 
that the chariot wheels tarried, and the 
General delayed his coming, }»e thought 
that he slionid have time to go down to 
his oftlco to transact a little business, and 
return in sea.sou for the sjicctacle. But, in 
the mean time, the proct\ssion had arrived 
and passed ou, and was fast advancing 
te State-street. He concluded, there- 
fore, to wait where he was, and. in order 
to get a nearer and better view, tooknis 
stand on the steps of the United States’ 
Bank. On the appearance of the barouche 
ill which Lafayette was seated. Dr. Bow- 
ditch remarked, that he was glad to see 
Mr. Quincy at his side ; he was the jirojier 
man for that place, being the son of one 
of the earlie.st and best of the patriots of 
the Revolution. “As the shout of the 
multitude rose unto heaven,” he .said, “ 1 
know not how it happened, Imt 1 could 
not keep my place ; my hat wouhl not 
stay on my head, nor could T liold iny 
tongue. And to my astonishment, J found 
myself, all at once, in the midst of tin* 
crowd by the side of the cliariot, and 
shouting with the rest al the top of my 
voice.” The Pre.sident of Hiirvard Uni- 
versity recollects^distinctly seeing him in 
the position and attitude thus described. 
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At first sight th(;rc may seem something 
ludicrous and puerile in this grave philo- 
sopher and calculator, tliis votary of ab- 
stract science, huzzaing in a mixed crowd 
on a city’s holiday. But to uu^ it seems a 
most natural and beautiful expression of 
his simplicity, his self-forgetfuliicss, Iiis 
utter unconsciousness of greatness, Ins 
generous sympathy with the people, and 
his grateful and ardent patriotism. This 
little incident cannot fiihjito raise him in 
the estimation of evi^ry right-minded and 
Bingle-hearted mini. 

Dr. Bowditcli was a man of ardent na- 
tural feelings, and of an impetuous tem- 
perament. A vencrahle latly, after her 
first iiiteiview with him, said, *• 1 like tlKtt 
man, for he is a /ive man.” He was 
strong in his attuchment to men and to 
opinions, and was not easily turned from 
any course of siieculation or action, which 
he had oiicc satisfied himself was right, 
wise and good. At the same time, ho 
always kept his mind opmi to evidence ; 
and if you brought before him new facts 
and arguuieuts, he would consich^r the 
suliject — deliberately, not hastily — and the 
next day^ ])erhaps, would tell yon that yon 
were in the right, and that he had altered 
his mind. He was sometimes quick, 
warm, and vehement in expressiug his 
disapprobation of the cliaracter or conduct 
of ail individual, particularly if he thougdit 
that the person iiad practised any thing 
like duplicity or fraud. In such cases, his 
indignation was absolutely scorching and 
withering, lint he never cherished any 
personal re,scntmeiits in bis bosom. Ho 
did not let the sun go down upon his 
wrath. His anger was like a cloud, which 
passes over the disk of the moon, and 
leaves it a« mild and clear as licfore ; or, 
as tlie judicious Hooker’s was represented 
to lie, like a phial of clear water, wliich, 
when shook, lK*a<ls at the top, but in- 
sfffiitly subsides, without any soil or 
sediment of nncliaritablcness.'” 

Dr. Bowditcli was, in all bis habits of 
ife, a very regular and temperate man. 

S e never lasted any wine till the age of 
irtj-live. He ajiproved the reinurkable 
changes wliich have been eflected in the 
customs of society, within a few years, 
by tlie temperance reform,” and he 
heartily rejoiced in the success of that 
good caust. (Jod bless it and speed it ! 

In his religious views, Dr. Bowditcli 
was, from exaini nation and conviction, a 
finn and decided Ihiiturian. His parents 
were Episcojialians, and" he himself had 
been educated in the tenet * of that church. 
But he had up taste for the polemics or 
peculiarities of any sect, and did not love 
to dwell on the distinctive and dividing 
points of chrL^tiun doctrine. His religion 


was rather an inward sentiment, flowing 
out into the life, and revealing itself in 
his character and actions, it was at all 
times, and at all periods of his life, a con- 
trolling and sustaining principle. He 
confided in the providence and benignity 
of his Heavenly Father, as revealed by his 
blessed Son, our Lord, and had the most 
unshaken confidence in the wisdom and 
rectitude of all the divine aiipointinents. 
He looked forward with firm faith to an 
immortality in the spiritual world. 


AN EXCURSION TO ClllLLON. 

Amongst all the interesting localities 
with which the Lake of Geneva abounds, 
^ere Lh not one more generally visited, 
especially by Kiiglish tourists, than the 
chateau of Chilloii ; and the excursion 
tliitherby water, provided always that the 
w’-eaUier be favourable, is one of the most 
delightful that can lie imagined. Two 
steamers, the Leman and Guillaume Ted, 
leave Geneva every other morning at nine 
o’clock ; there is, however, another line 
boat in the harbour always at anchor, 
called Ihe H^inkleried, which never stirs 
or.j, in consequence of the other compa- 
nies buying nji its opposition at so much 
per diem ; and the jmiprietor, we were told, 
realizes a handsome income by his indolent 
craft. The distance from (iciieva to 
Villeiicuvcs which is the nearest lunding- 

f jlacc to Chillon, and which also compre- 
leiids the entire length of the lake, is 
alsrat seventeen leagues ; and the boat 
stops at all the intermediate towns. The 
fare is sixty batz (7.v. ^d.) for the best part 
of the vessel, but you may go much 
cheaper in tlie Ibre-cal^. 

It is an extremely difficult task to 
recount from memory all tlie interesting 
sites that arc pointed out to you during 
your little voyage. You will notice Fcriie}’^, 
where Voltaire resided; and the pic- 
tnresqe Tmusaniu', where our countryman 
Gibbon wrote tlie greater part of his De- 
cline and Fad of the Homan iSmpire ; the 
well-known Cainpagrie Diodati at Coligni, 
which Ldrd Byron inhabited during his 
stay in Switzerland ; the village of Coppc‘t, 
whore Madame de Stael once had an 
elegant chateau ; together with the mighty 
Alps crowned by Mont Blanc on one 
side, and the “darkened Jura” on the 
otlur, stretching along the horizon on 
each side of the lake. But it is ivith 
“ The self-torturing sopliist, wild llouascnu,” 
that ilic principal features of tlie l^ake of 
Geneva are associated. At the base of 
the Saleve, on your* right, is the little 
village of Bos.sey, where he was placed at 
school with the good M. Lambercicr ; and 
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further ou, you will pass the clean town 
of Nyon, where his father followed the 
humble trade of watchmaking after he 
left Ociieva, and where Jean Jaeques di- 
vided the first affections of his heart 
between Mesdemoiselles dc Vulson and 
fioton, whose rival attractions he describes 
with buch piquancy in his Confessions, 
Then comes the chateau, of Chailly, the 
abode of his fair friend Madame de 
VV^arous, and the birth-place of her gar- 
dem»r, Claude Aruel ; and higher up you 
discern “ Clarens, sweet Clarens,” on. 
which modest village the Notwelle Heloise 
has conferred an everlasting celebrity : 

“ 'Twas not for fiction chose Rousseau this spot. 
Peopling it with atfections ; but he found 
It was the scene which passion riiuht allot 
. To the n)ind’.s purilied beings ; ’twas the ground 
Where early Love his Psyche’s zone unbound, 

• And hallow’d it with loveliness.”* 

On the opposite side are the rocks of 
Meillerie, where the boat of St. PreuJt 
and Madame Wolmar was driven for 
shelter during the storm ; but their ine- 
fpialities have been much levelled by tbe 
formation of the Siiindoii route. It is also 
close to the ca.stle of Chillon that the de^ 
Houemeni of the novel is fixed, or rather 
the circumstances that lead to the dcatli 
of Julie, the heroine. 

Wo landed at Villencuve, after a tolera- 
bly rough passage for an inland piece of 
water, and occotnjdishiug a beautiful walk 
of twenty minutes along the edge of the 
lake, arrived at Chillon. On knocking at 
the jmstern, we were immediately allowed 
to cuter by an old soldier, the peaceful 
sentinel of the fortress ; and were by him 
committed to the guidance of the female 
who exhibited the curiositie.s of the castle 
— an intelligent Fmidoise^ with all the 
pleasing expression ^^icr canton depicted 
on her face. Followmg vnur conductress 
acro.«s a court-yard, and then down some 
dark and time-worn steps, we ])£issed 
through an aperture in tnc wall rather 
than a door, and .stood in the celebrated 
dungeon. It is too gloomy at first to 
di.sccrn objects clearly, „ but by degrees we 
became sensible of >>eing in a long low 
vaulted apartment, with a row ofi pillars 
“ of gothic mould ” down the middle, and 
small loojdiolcs on one side to admit 
light and air. All the views we have yet 
seen of the prison make it too lofty : it is 
in reality a and we should think 

that the pillars arc barely eight fegt 
high. Our guide persuaded us to buy a 
little ])amphlet descrijitive of the castle, 
at the expense of a franc, and we gained 

* “ Jc dirai volontiers & ceux qui ont du goftt, et 
qui sont scnsibles : Alloz A Vcvay— visilez Je pays, 
examine/, les sites, promunez vons sur le lac, et 
dites si la Nature n’a pas fait cebeau pays pourune 
Julie, pour uiie Claire, et pour un St. Preux : mail 
n« les y chcrchez pas.”— Zes Covfmions, livre iv. 


some ix^fomiation ffom it about liounivard 
and his captivity. 

The castle itself is an irregular mass of 
sf^uart^ buildings, and, before the invention 
ot artillery, was deemed impregnable, as it 
entirely shut the narrow passage between 
tlie lake and the mountain, who.se cscar}.~ 
7tien^s wove formerly thought to he ii.« 
accessible; it could now, however, bt? 
easily commanded by canium on the 
heights. Our littli^book describes it as 
being built in 12.'iy^y Aniadee IV., Count 
of Savoy, upon rock which forjned a 
small island in the lake, united to the 
main-land by a light woodmi bridge. 1’he 
dungeons served from time, to time, to 
incarcerate many important prisoners, 
and Jp'rancis Boiniivard, Prior of St. Victor 
at Geneva, langui.shed here .six years in 
*ca|>tivity. He has been commonly known 
as the “ Prisoner of Chillon,” but this i.s 
erroneous ; since, Lf»rd Byron was not 
aware of his existence wh(»n he wrote the 

i »oeni ; and the celebrated sonnet on Cliil- 
on, which is now usually placed at the 
commencement, was written a future 
period. The poem itself was compo.sed in 
the little parlour of the neat inn that over- 
looks the lake at Oiichy, a small village 
near Lausanne, where its noble author 
was detained two days by bad weather, in 
June, 1816. 

Hierc are two or three common errors 
in circulation respecting Chillon which we 
may safely correct. In the fir.st place, the 
floor of the dungeon is described as being 
Ixdow the level of the watermark out- 
side : — 

" A double dun{j:cou wall and wave 
Have made— and like a living grave. 

Below the Hurfaee of the lake, 

The dark vault lies wherein we lay.’* 

This is a mistake, and may be easily 
disproved ; for, in the very next dungeon, 
whose floor is-ou the same level as Jlon- 
nivard’s, they shew you a trap-door, 
through which the bodies of the murdereC 
prisoners were thrown into the lake ; — 
of course, had the floor been lower 
than tlie water, the dungeon would have 
been inundated on 'opening tlie trap.* 
Again, most of the authors and guide- 

* Since the above was written, axtaper on Chillon 
has appeared in the Saturday Magazine^ and i)oni 
it we quote the following remarks: “In 1817, M. 
Simoiid visited the castle and the far-famed duii- 
geoji, which had so long been reported to be below 
the level of the lake. On comparing ilu* height of 
the loophole gratings alK)ve the water’s edge from 
the outsidie, and above the rocky lloor inside, he 
Kalisfied iiimseif that the latter was mure eJevaled 
than the former : cKpt'cially after liaving observed a 
hollow place full of water, which must have come 
from the lake, and would have risen jibove tin* fimir 
of the dungeon, if it had really been lower tlian the 
level of the water outside.” It is soiyewluit re- 
markable that the name of Byron, who has conferred 
such deathless fame uj^n the Castle of Cliillon, i* 
never once mentioned throughout (he article. 
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book:) that liave spoken of Chillon, (and 
they all appear to copy from each other), 
describe Lord Dyroii’s name as beiii^ cut 
upon the column to which Bonnivard was 
confined. Here is another error: tlie 

S illar containing; the iron staple is the 
fth in order from the entrance, and the 
noble poet engraved his name upon*' the 
third, in company with Fenimore Cooper’s, 
and several others of c(jual note. Some 
two or three ^years back, a mischievous 
brute took advantage-iof the momentary 
absence of the guide, toi^t a line through 
the name of Byron, and succeeded too 
well in his wanton attempt. The woman 
told ns tliere were only two visiters in the 
dungeon at the time, an Englishman and 
an Italian ; luit we will hope, for the Aedit 
of our nation, it was not the former. We 
took the impression of the name ourselves, ‘ 
of which we present the readers of the 
Literary PVerld with a fac-simile ; and can. 


therefore, answer for its iKsing correct. 
After visiting some other dungeons, to 
which the original entrance was merely a 
species of chimney, we were introduced t<^ 
the chamber of the Duke, with another 
old decaying apartment or two ; but the 
kitchen interested us most. It is a large 
room, with a floor and ceiling of wood, 
the latter being supported by stone 
columns. We, were told it was formerly 
much larger, but had been divided into 
several apartments. The top of the castle 
was the last part we visited. There is a 
fine view from the turrets, of the Alps and 
the rich Pays de Vaud, with the blue and 
sparkling waters of the lake beneath ; and 
we were phrased to see the “ small gretMi 
isle ” which has tom celebrated in the 
poem. There is a tree upon it with two 
or three shrubs, but no habitation ; nor, 
indeed, is there room for one. 

, Albeut. 





DIARY ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE TIMER OF 
OEORGE THE FOURTH. VOL8. HI. — IV. 

[We have neither space nor inclination 
to characterize this work as more than 
certain Letters from the late Queen Ca- 
roline, Hie Princess (Charlotte, and other 
personages ; nearly two-thkds of the third 
volume consisting of Sketches of Public 
Characters, and a RevieW of the Regency 
and Reign of George the Fourth. The 
volumes before us are not so piquant as 
their predecessors, which were highly cen- 
sured for “ going too far and were, con- 
sequently, ten times more read than if they 
had been treated according to their actual 
merit. Truth was fonncrly hidden in a 
well ; now, we may say, it. is concealed in 
an Artesian well ; and, to be effective in 
our days, the lantern of Diogenes should 
be primed with the oxy-hydrogen light. 
The letters in this portion of “ the Diary ” 
are more amusing than mischievous ; and 
arc rather pointed with humour than 
scandal. The editor, the late Mr. Galt, 
replilN* to some charges made against the 
first and aecond \ olimics of the iv(»rk, and 
recommends its perusai as the best refuta- 


tion of such charges ; a piece of advice 
naively given, and it is to be bo]»cd, for tbe 
pnbUsber’s sake, liberally followed. Now, 
if the desired end be not directly arrived 
at, the reader’s time will not albjgethcr be 
lost ; for there are alniiidunce of j»leasaiit 
gossip, light wit, and entertaining anec- 
dotes scattered ihrm^hoiit these pages. 
We quote a few Hpe^uens. 

Offd Mistake.] 

Lady Frances Wilson was a lady of very 
plain personal iqmeaxaricc ; yet one gen- 
tleman, for several seasons, poTReveriiigly 
gazed at her fnmi tin* pit m the Ojiera 
House, so as to cause her considerable an- 
noyance ; until at length one day she was 

informed that Mr. had left her all liis 

fortune ; n.nd promjited by curiosity to as- 
certain if it was the same person who had 
admired her at Urn theatre, she requested 
to see the deceased, and identified the 

corpse as being that of Mr. . It was 

Lady Frances owed this jiioce of good 
fortune to a mistake, as it was a very 
beautiful woman who occupied the next 
box to her’s, to whom the gentleman had 
intended to leave his property, and that he 
was inisinfonued as to the name of tlie 
object of his bcl/e paJshn. 

[We have heard the lady intended was 
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llie bciintiful Mrs. Lock, of Norbnry 
l»ark. 

lir&ugham and Denman^^The Diarist’s 

Notes of a party at Rome.] 

'Ihcy spoke of Mr. Brougham and Mr. 
Denman, and seemed to think the latter a 
truer friend to the Princess than the 
former. I'hey asked me my opinion on 
the subject, and 1 said, that 1 believed Mr. 
Bronghaui wished to serve her Royal 
Highness, and right her in the estimation 
of the puldic, and as a royal person ; but 
that I thought that he had ]>ermitted hini- 
self frecpiently to speak of her as a private 
cliaractcr, in private society, in a manner 
quite at variance with his declarations in 
bis public speeclics in her defence ; and 
tliat I knew he used to indulge his sjjirit of 
snrensm on her Royal Highness’s ridicuies^ 

» whenever he felt inclined, and esiiecially 

at J1 House, he had often mad|,‘ her 

the butt of the dinner-parties of bmitx 
vsprits colhMjted at tliat rendezvous of 
wits and politicians; whereas Denman, 
on the contrary, upheld her Royal High- 
ness, when s] leaking of her to his own 
most intimate friends ; thereby fidding 
weight to his public defence of her. Mr. 
N corroborated the truth of my re- 

marks, and added, tliat any other person 
similarly situated would have given Mr. 
Brougham as fine a field for the exhibi- 
tion of his jiowers as a lawyer, and on 
orator ; and that it was the muse^ and not 
the woman he was interested in. 

Queen dmrlotle, 

Jan. 3, 18 Hi. — The Prince Regent left 
town Inst night. He has been so much 
hissed by the iimh, he is (juite disgustiMi ; 
and the old Queen also, in going to her 
last draw’ing-rooni, was hissed and reviled, 
and the peo]i1e nske(A<Jier what she had 
done with the Princess Charlotte, They 
stopped her chair, and she put down the 
glass, and said, I am seventy-two years 
of age — 1 have been fifty- two years C^ieen 
of England., and I never was hissed by a 
mob before.” So they let her pass on 
without further molestation. 1’ho Regent 
sent several aids-de-camp to attend her 
Majesty : she would not iiermit then? to do 
so, but desired tlnnn to go back to Carlton 
House. They replied they could not, for 
that they were ordered by the Prince to 
see her Majesty safe t«» Buckingham 
House. She 'said, “ You have left (’arl- 
ton House at his orders — return there at^ 
mine, or 1 will leave my chair, and go 
home on foot;” so they left her. There 
was something like coolness and magna- 
nimity disidayed on this occasion. 

From the Princess Charlotte. 

November 7tb. — 1 had the pleasure of 
receiving a brief, but very welcome letter 
from the Princess Charlotte, in which she 


»ayB, 0 “ The only person now remaining 
with my mother, and who, I trust, will 
take courage and continue with her, is ] )r. 
II[olluiid, who, 1 belh've, from everything 
1 have heard of him, is a most respectable 
and respected character. 1 have it hot in 
iny flower at present to repay any services 
shewn the Princess of Wales ; but if I ever 
have, those who remain steadfast to her 
shall not b<; forgo^n by me; though 1 
fear sensible peoj^like him never depend 
much on any praises from any one, still 
less from a royal person ; so 1 refrain from 
making professions of gratitude, hut 1 do 
not feel them the less toward.s all those 
who shew her kindness, 

“ 1 have not heard from my mother for 
a long time. If you can give me any iii- 
•telligence of her, 1 should l)e much obliged 
to you to do so. 1 am daily exjiecting to 
he confined, so you may imagine 1 am not 
very comfortable. I f ever you think of me, 

dear , do not imagine that 1 am onh/n 

princess, hut rememher me, with J^copold 's 
kind compliments, as your sincere irieiid, 

“ Charlotte, Pss. of S. Coburg;.” 

Prom Caroline, Princess of f Pales. 

December 10 th.~l received the follow- 
ing strange reply to-day from the Princess 
of Wales 

“ Thank you a thousand times, my dear 

, your kind inquiries after my health, 

which has suflered as little as I conhl 
expect from my late misfortnue. 1 can not 
at dis inoineut inform you where 1 shall go 
to; my i)lun depends on letters from Eng- 
land, al)out dat vile money, who do always 
annoy me. As to my household, I hear 
peo]»le are meddling wid it, and saying it 
IS iinpro])er. In do first place what would 
they have me do ? All de fine English 
folk leave me. 1 not send them away, 
though, by-thc^by, some of dein not be- 
have UM civil as I could like. No matter — ■ 
1 wud have had patience wid them, but dey ' 
choose to go, .so 1 not prevent them ; but 1 
must have some one to attend me, and 1 
make my choice of some very agreeable 
persons, in every way 'fit to he my attend- 
ants : though de jealous English beggars, 

such as Miss , and one or two more 

of our acquaintance, dear, wud have liked 
to have had the .situation which La (3om- 
tesse Oldi now fills, to her and my great 
satisfaction. Her brother also is a very 
inieUigent and gentlemanlike person. Dey 
are of a decayed nobleman’s family, much 

better Imrn and bred than William B 1. 

But I know people are very ill-natured, 
and choose to abuse me for the choice I 
have made in my household. No in after, 

I not care — from henceforth I will llo just 
a.s I please, that I wifi. Since de Knglisli 
neither give me de great honour of lieing a 
Princcsse de Clulle, I will be C-aroline — a 
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happy merry soul ; but, simpkment^^v^h&t 

do you tink, my dear ? juHt before 

and Lady - — parted, 1 hope never to meet 
again, I ga ve her a very pretty cast of an 
antifp^ie. I should have been prond of it 
in uiy room. Well, a day or two after she 
broke purposely I know, and bad de'im- 
pudencc to come and ssfy lo me, *Oh! 
ma’am, liat figure your Royal Highness 
bought for a brbnze (s only plaster to 

which I reply, ‘ 1 kn^ that. Lady 

very well, when 1 gave n^rto you. Dat is 
«o like de English people ; dey always ask, 
when one make them a souvenir^ how 
much is cost ? how much is worth ? You 

fire a true English, my dear Lady , 

there Cfin be no mistake.’ * • • • 

“ C. P." 

I received a short note from the Princess ‘ 
of Wales, sent by a person whom she in- 
troduced to me — a German flute-player. 
The letter of introduction was certainly a 
very novel one. It was as follows 

“ Dear^- — , the hearer of this epistle is 

Monsieur R , a fiddle-player, orapijie- 

player,— I don’t know which you would 
call him in English — no matter ; he was 
recommended to me by a cousin of mine, 
vrliom I wish had been in do Red Sea when 
he sent dis man to niy retreat here, which 
1 would like to keep unmolestetl from tire- 
some people. But 1 find dat impossible ; 
so I must submit like a martyr on de 
steak, to being annoyed all niy life long, 
and live in hoj»cs of a reward for tny pa- 
tience and ray virtue in aiioder world, 
which cannot be worse than de present. 

Monsieur II teazed me to present liim 

to yon ; so I beg to waste your anger upon 
him, and not on me. Ilis uppchrance will 
make you laugh till you die— that, at least, 
he has the power to do ; au lie is the 
dullest man God ever did born, and 1 re- 
commend you to have nothing to do wid 
him ; he is a grand bore. 

“ Why do yon not come to Como ? 1 
vond make you welcome at my anchorite’s 
dinner every day, if yon vOnd cat my limn- 
ble fare. Neither de Comtesse Oldi nor 
myself are epicures; and very often we 
cook our own dinner! What vonld de 
English people say if dey heard dat ! Oh 
fie ! Princess of Wales. The old hegmie 
Queen Charlotte is on her last leg?<, I hear. 
Mats fa ne me fait ni froUl ni ehaud now ; 
there was a tiine when such intelligence 
might have gladdened me ; hut now noting 
in the world do I care for, save to pass de 
time as quickly as I can : mid death may 
hurry on as fast as he pleases — I am ready 

to die. But 1 weary you, my <lear ; 

ayez de t indulgence pour nioi and my grum- 
bling, and btdievc dat 

I am over yourp, 

•• C. P." 


Death of Queen CuroUne. 

The persons who attended the Queen at 
the latter end of her life were faithful and 
attached to her, but tb('y were not persons 
calculated to give lier the best advice. She 
endeavoured, poor unhappy Princess, to 

amuse herself, but as informed me, 

she took no pleasure in anything. She 
once saw Prince Leopold, and his manner 
was aflectiouate and feeling. From all 1 
ever heard of him, he is a good-hearted 
man, but timid and self-interested, and he 
was kept in such order by the King, tliat 
the only visit he ever paid his molher-in- 
law was in secret, miattended, and without 
any witnesses except the Queen’s laily. 

A very short period elajised between the 
trial and the Queen’s death. Ht^r illness 
was sudden, and she was for some hours 
ignorant of her danger. When she became 
awa »2 of her awful situation, she called to 
some of the attendants, and said, “ I for- 
give all my enemies, I owe no one any ill- 
will, although they have killed me at 
l^st or words to that elTect. A curious 
circumstance occurred whilst she was on 
her death-bed, the night or rather the 
morning on which she expired. A boat 
]>assed down the river, filled with some of 
those religious sectarian.s who had taken 
]>ecnliar interest in her fate; they were 
praying for her, and singing hymns as they 
rowed by Braudciiburg House ; and at 
the same moment a mighty rush of wind 
blew open all the doors and windows of the 
Quill’s Hjmrtraent, just as the hreatli was 
going out of her body. It impressed those 
who were present with a sense of awe, and 
added to the solemnity of tlie scene. 

the Princess Charfofle. 

^ted Friday, Claremont. 

My dear , ^ 

“ Having so very lately troubled you with 
a letter, 1 will not be guilty of indiscretion 
ill plaguing you with another long one so 
soon. This is only a few lines, to lioiie 
you will be able to do us tlie favour and 
pleasure of coming to us next I'hursday, 
and, should you not find it fm dfdl, perhaps 
you would prolong your stay till Saturday. 
Out dtliner-bour being seven o’clock, and 
our rule that of everybody’s following their 
own habits as to hours, and doing that 
which is most agreeable and comfortable to 
themselves, in order to make them feel as 
much at home as possible, it is not a/ofon 
parler tfi say that this is Liberty Hall, 
and that we arc only too liajipyto dispense 
with tbrra and ceremony. 

1 beard from my mother a few days ago ; 
she had reached Geneva, and was much 
]>leased with her reception there. T hope 
she will derive mufli benefit from her tour, 
maisje ne seats ; at all events, change of 
air must do her health good. It would 
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require more than novelty of place and 
society, 1 fear, to do her spirits Hervnee. 
However, 1 hope time and Providenqe may 
yet have much happiness in store for her. 

“ Adieu, my dear , and believe me 

yours, most sincerely and aflectiouately, 
(Signed) “ C. P. S. C.” 

I'lic f^reat simplicity and uiiafTccted 
style of the foregoing letters render them 
exceedingly interesting, us being the pro- 
duction of a royal personage. And they 
are a true index of the Princess’s mind, 
which was, like them, true, natural, and 
kind. Hut her Royal Highness mistook, 
when she promised her correspondent 
should find no form or ceremony at Clare- 
mont, for it was far otherwise, whatc'ver 
the Princess might have wished on that 
])«int. There was another person, whose 
will was paramount to hers, and who cop- 
•idered, and perhaps witli justice, that it 
was not advisable to dispense with all ob- 
servance of etiquette, and the circle was 
hy no means without form and stifihess. 
It was remarked by persons who were pre- 
sent, that the IViuce never quitted the 
Princess for a single moment when she 
w'us ill eompany, and her Royal Highness 
seldom, if ever, saw anybody alone after 
her marriage; her husband was always 
present, and the chief favourite of the 

Princess Charlotte, Miss M. E 1, who 

was accustomed formerly to go straight to 
her Royal Highness’s private apartment, 
w’as always subsequently shewn into the 
jmhlic reception-rooms, and made to await 
there the aimounceuieiit that Their Royal 
Highnesses were ready to receive her. 

It was a singular fact, that the lieiress- 
apjiarent to the throne was not permitted 
to have an establishment in any degree 
suited to her rank, and t'Rat the Princess 
Charlotte had no regular attendants. Cer- 
tainly, every means were taken to keep 
her in subjection, and there can be no 
doubt that the “rising suu” wa»s an eye- 
sore to the Regent, more especially as it 
was the dungliter of the Princess of W ales 
who was to be his successor. And, both 
Princess Cliarlotte and her husband oviiiced 
much discretion and forbearance, in the 
dignified manner in which they avoided 
causing any tnninlt in the country, by 
utteinjiting to enforce their rights, or ask- 
ing for the dignities and privileges to which 
they had a claim. 


CArX. MARRYAt’S diary in AMERICA. 

(Cojifinued from page 252. J 
[The Captain aiTived at New York du- 
ring the /tnnic of 1 which the Americans, 
with their natural love of hyjierliole, turned 
to merry account. He notes on the 


Panic at New | 

The Americans delight in the hyper- 
bole ; in fact they hardly have a metaphor 
without it. During this crash, when every 
day fifteen or twenty merchants’ names 
appeared in the newspapers as bankru])ts, 
one paftty, not in a very good humour, was 
hasteuhig down Broadway, when he was 
run against hy another whose temper was 
equally unamiablc. collision roused 

the cliolcr of both. 

. “What the devjrdo you mean, sir?” 
cried one ; “ 1 've a great mind to knock 
you into the middle of nea t iccek.'' 

This occurring on a Saturday, the wrath 
of the other was checked by the recollec- 
tion of* how very favourable such a blow 
would he to his present circumstances. 

Will you ? hy heavens, then pray do ; 
it’s just the thing 1 want, for how else 1 
am to get over next Monday and the 
acceptances 1 must take up, is more than 
1 can loll.” 

All the banks have stopped payment in 
specie, and there is not a dollar to rje had, 
] uralked down Wall Street, and had a 
convincing proof of the great demand for 
money, for somebody picked iny pocket. 

The militia are under arms, as riots are 
expected. The hanks in the country and 
other towns have followed the example of 
New York, and thus has General Jack- 
son’s currency hill l>ecn repealed without 
the aid of Congress. Affairs are now at 
their worst, and now that sucjh is the case, 
the Now Yorkers appear to recover their 
spirits. One of the newspa pers humorously 
observes — “ All Broadway is like unto a 
new-made widow, and don't know whether 
to laugh or cry.” There certainly is a 
very remarkable energy in the American 
disposition ; if they lull, they hound up 
again. Somebody has observed that tho 
New York merchants arc^ of that elastic 
nature, that, when fit for nothing else, 
they might be converted into coach s|)rings.^ 
and such really ajipears to he their cha- 
racter. 

“ They may say the times are had,” said 
a young American to me, “but I think 
that they arc excellent. A twenty dollar 
note used to last hut a week, hut now 
it is as good as Fortuiiatns’ purse, which 
was never empty. I cat my dinner at the 
hotel, and shew them my twenty dollar 
note. The landlord turns away from it, 
%is if it were the head of Medusa, and begs 
that I will pay another time, 1 buy e\'ery 
tiling that 1 want, and 1 have only to offer 
my twenty dollar note in payment, and 
my credit is unbounded — that is, for any 
sum under twenty dollars. If they ever do 
give change again in New V'ork, it* will 
make a very unfortunifte change in my 
affairs,” 
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The di8tre!>s for change ha« produced a 
curiotiH remedy . Every man is now his 
own bunker, (io to tlxe theatres and places 
of public amusement, and, instead of 
change, you receive an J. O. U. from the 
treasury. At the hotels and oyster-cellars 
it is tlu‘ same thing. Call for a glass of 
brandy and water, and the change is fifteen 
tickets, each ‘‘good for one glass of brandy 
and water.” ‘ At oyster-shop, eat a 
plat<* of oysters, aneWtyou have in return 
seven tick<*ts, good fopi^>ne plate of oysters 
each. Jt is the same every where. The 
barbers give you tickets, good for so many 
shaves; and were there beggars in the 
street, I presume they would give yon 
tickets in change, good for so mnbh phi- 
lanthropy. Dealers, in general, give out 
their own bank-notes, or, as they are calM 
here, #///« plastern^ which are good for one 
dollar, and irom that down to two and 
a-half cents, all of which are redeemable, 
and redeemable only upon a general return 
to easily payments. Hence arises another 
variety of exchange in W all Street. “ Tom, 
do you want any t»yster8 for lunch to- 
day ? ’ Y es ! ” Then here’s a ticket, and 
give me two shavt‘if in return.” 

f Among the causes of the crash was the 
illimitable 

Specufatiun in LamL} 

The city of New York, which is hnilt 
upon a narrow island about ten miles in 
length, at present covers about three miles 
of that distance, and has a population of 
.'lOO.fiOO inlmhitaiits. Building lots were 
marked out for the other seven miles ; and, 
by calculation, these lots when built upon, 
would contain an additional pojralation 
of one million and three-<jnarters. 'Fhey 
ivere first tuit chased o,t from BH) to 150 
dollars eacii, hut, as the epidemic raged, 
they rose to upwards of 2,000 dollars. At 
Brooklyn, on Long Island, opposite to 
New York, and about half a mile distant 
from it, lots were marked out to the extent 
of fourteen miles, which would contain 
an extra population of one million, and 
these were as eagerly speculated in. — 
At Staten Island," at the entrance into 
the Sound, an estate was purchased by 
some sp'culators for 10,000 dollars, was 
divided into lots, and planned .as a town 
to be called New Brighton ; and had the 
whole of the lots been sold at the price 
for which many were, previous to the 
crash, the original spectilaiors would have*' 
realized three million of dollars. But the 
infatuation was uol confined to the pre- 
cincts of New York: every where it existed. 

Sea-serpenl and Lobsters, 

Siifce I have been here (Boston), I have 
made every hupifry relative to the sea- 
serpent which frequents this coast alone. 


There are many hundreds of most respect- 
able people, wbo, on other points, would 
be considered as incapable of falsehood, 
who declare they have seen the animals, 
and vouch lor tlicir existence. It is ratJier 
singular that in America, there is but one 
copy of Bishop Bontoppidon’s work on 
Norway, and in it the sea-serpent is de- 
scril)ed, and a rough wood-cut of its fij>- 
pearance given. In all Ihe Am<?rican 
newspapers a drawing was given of tlnj 
animal as descril)ed by those wlio saw it, 
and it proved to be almost ix^ac-sintile of 
the one described by the bishop in his 
work.— Now that we arc on munue mat- 
ters, I must notice the prodigious size of 
the lobsters off Boston coast : they could 
stow a dozen common English lohst<M*s 
under their coats of mail. My very much 
respected friend Sir Jsanc Coffin, wlu*u Ke 
was here, once laid a wager that he would 
produce a lobster weighing thirty pound 
The bet was accepted, and the admiral 
despatched people to the [iroper quarter to 
procure one : hnt they were not then in 
season, and could not he had. I'lie admi- 
ral, not liking to lose bis money, brougiit 
up, instead of the lobster, the affidavits ol‘ 
certain pcojile that they bad (d'ten seen 
lobsters of that size* and weight. The 
affidavits of the deponents he submitted 
to the other party, and pretended that lie 
had won the wager. The case was referred 
to arbitration, and the udiniral was cast 
with the following pithy reply, “ Deposi- 
tions arc not tobsters^* 

American Cnriositp. 

The Americans are excessively curious, 
especially the mob: they cannot bear any- 
thing like a secret, — thtit’s miconslitational. 
It may he remembered, that th(' C-athoIic 
convent near B^ton, which had existt'd 
many years, was attacked by the mob and 
pulled down. I wai< iiirpiiring into the 
cause of this outrage in a country where 
all forms of religion are tolerated ; and an 
American gentleman told me, that altliougli 
other reasons had been adduced for if, be 
fully believed, in his oven mind, that tlie 
majority of the mob were influenced more 
by Miriosity than any other feeling. I'lie 
convent was seated to them, and tlu‘y 
were determined to know w’hat w’as in it. 
“Why, sir,” continued he, “1 will lay a 
wager that if the authorities were to nail 
togetlier a doz(m planks, and fix them up 
on the common, with a caniion to the 
public that they were not to go near <»r 
touch them, ill twenty-four lioiirs a mob 
would be raised to pull ibcin down and 
ascertain what the planks contained.” I 
mention this conversation, to shew in 
what a dexterous manner this 7\merican 
gentleman attem])ted to palliate one of the 
grossest outrages ever committed by his 
countrymen. 
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A VIC-'TiJC FROM THE JULY MAOAXINES. 

/n»s of Court Ifall D/wwm.— The Inner 
I’emple* professes to receive tlie rich and 
f^reat more exclusively, and accordingly 
the legal bill of fare at that inn is revherche 
ill a high degree— nothing jilain ever being 
put upon the tables, and French cookery 
preferred. The strictest silence is enjiuiied 
ill this Hall during the whole tinu' of gas- 
troTioniic study, hob-nohhing being intcr- 
flieteil as low, and no further intercourse 
]M'rinitted among the several members of 
the mess, than an occasional scowl trans- 
mitted from one side of the table to tlie 
other, after the manner of the Flnglish who 
have not the honour of one another’s ac- 
ipiaintance, and who, conseipiently, have 
aflundoubted right to assume every stranger 
lo he a pickjiocket, until there is good eyi- 
dence to the contrary. In the Inner Tem- 
j)le Hall it is understood that you wm//, in 
a case of great emergency, ask your neigh- 
hour for the salt ; hut it is also understood 
that he is not obliged to let you have it. 
It will he advisable that the young and 
inexperienced student should not venture 
to hazard an observation upon the weather 
in tlu^ 1 1 fill, that being here considered an 
indirect attempt to make your neighbour s 
acquaintance, which he very projierljr re- 
sents by staring yon earnestly in the face, 
and buttoning up his breeches’ pockets, 
'fhe Middle Temple is of a difterent tem- 
]i(‘raTncnt, as 

“ The Tmior for the rich, the Rfiddle for tho poor.” 
And hero accoTdinglj|| tlie course of pro- 
fcssidiial education is confined to the 
,vcnig-end of ii neck of mutton, and occa-^ 
sioually griskiiis. The consequences of 
this meagre course of study may he easily 
pTedict(‘d ; and the fact is well ascertained, 
that the Middle Temple has given to the 
world fewer great ineii, and these at longer 
intervals than any of the other Inns of 
t’ourt. TIow indeed could it be otherwise r 
IV hat professional acumen can lie derived 
from the scrag-end of a neck of mutton, 
or what inspiraiion can the sinking advo- 
cate iinhihe from griskins ? — WaokwootU 

Frrurh Dilif^purps. —Curious it is to see 
those gaunt llolheiii-lookiiig horses, scam- 
pering away under the thundering blows 
of tho gnarled wdiip-liundle, or suddenly 
halting, or Tolling groggily to one side, or 
shufning knee-deep in dust, of their own 
raising, dragging their little friend, the 
associaU’d donkey, through it,— such as 
those, and many others, meet or iiass you 
ill long succession, two, ^hree, umr at a 
time, with right jovial crews inside, who 
liig, smoke, and* make the most of their 


short drive ; while at tlie distance of se- 
veral miles off, o’er canopied and emerging 
each from its cloud, the towering roof, 
tlie herculean build, and the approaching 
thnmfer of rival diligences freighted from 
England and Boulogne, approach, arrlvi', 
and psyis with all the honours, privileges, 
and concessions of the road, leaving the 
clond of dust which has dredged us like 
millers, to be slowdy dissipated. — Jllnck- 
woof/. r 

Ahimj and ^fonejen^fe, — On June 13, 
Mr. Rickman communicated to the Society 
of Antiquarii's an Essay, containing some 
important arguments, tending to shew that 
the era of Abury and Stonehenge cannot 
reasonably be carried back to a period 
antecedent to the Christian era. After 
trJicing the Roman road from Dov'er and 
Canterbury through Noviomtigus and Lon- 
don to the West of England, he noticed 
that Silhury is situated iinimdiately upon 
that road, and that the avoTines of Ahnry 
extend up to it, whilst their course is re- 
ferable to the radius of a Roman mile. 
From tbese and oilier ciTcumsiaiiccs, h(* 
argued that Abury and Sillmry are not an- 
terior to tbe road, tior can we well con- 
ceive how such gigantic works could be 
accomplisbed, until Roman civilization 
had furnished such a system of providing 
and storing food as would su])ply the con- 
course of a vast multitude of peoph». Mr. 
Rickman further remarked, that the tem- 
ple of Abury is completcdy of tbe form of 
a Homan nmpliitlieatre ; which would ac- 
commodate about 48,000 speclators, or 
half the number ooutained in the Colos- 
seum, at Rome, Again, the stones of 
Stonehenge have exhibited, wdien their 
tenons and mortices have been first ex- 
posed, the* workings of a well-directetl 
steid point, Iieyoud the workmanship of 
barbarous nations. It is not mentioned ]>y 
Cjesar or Ptolemy, niid its historical nti- 
tices coiuineiice in the fifth century. On 
the whole, Mr. Rickman is induced to 
conclude that the era of Abury is the third 
century, and that ot fetoiiehenge the lourih, 
or before the departure of the Romans from 
Britain ; and that both are examples of 
the general practice of the Roman con- 
querors to tolerale the worship of their 
subjugated provinces, at the same tune 
associating them with their own super- 
stitions and favourite public games. — ircn- 
^emnn^s Afogai'iAC. 

[1’he above we take to he a very sen- 
sible conjecture ; though we fear its effect 
nyion the author of Ctsmr and tftfi firifnns. 
The silence of the Commontarirs ujioi 
Abury and Stonehenge, more especially 
in the account of Dniidi^i, is almost con- 
firmation of the non-existence of these 
monuments in Ca'sar’s time.] 
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Public Amusements . years siace, 
the Mall, in St. James’s Park, continued 
the fashionable promenade in the evjeniTijf. 
The Mall is now only useful as a tho- 
roughfare from Whitehall to Pimlico, and 
evening promenade tliero is none ; for the 
strongest possible reason, that the jlass of 
persons wno.give the tone to society, dine 
at the hour at whic’h their grandfathers 
supped, and dress for dinner at the period 
when their ancestoifc two ctnituries since, 
were undressing for IJM. Hut thc‘ beautiful 
gariien which has* snpprseded the swampy 
meadow, and the Dutch canal, within the 
eiudosure, is thronged in the summer even- 
ings with those who /w/?»c dined, and enjoy 
themselves quite us mucli as thq.se who 
have not, and affords a new source of 
amusement to the public, and keeps a mnl- 
titude of jdeasure-niintors away from flic 
suburban tea-gardens and bowling-greens, 
which, within the last cpiarter of a cen- 
tury, were so popular with the subjects of 
Cockaigne, The promenades of the fa- 
shionniile world Jiave taken altogether a 
new character. Science and art are c.s- 
sential to its coranmnest recreations. Gar- 
dens, to be attractive, must be filled with 
“ bears, lions, and all that.” The cha- 
racters and dispositions of otters and 
o.striches, the habits of the liippopotamus, 
the manners and customs of monkeys, 
and baboons, and the domestic history of 
the giraffe, the family of which lias been 
so recently favonn^d with an addition, 
form the subject of conversation for our 
young ladies, as a refined medium, through 
which they may Jiear the soft noiisou.se of 
their attendant swains ; and, in order to 
give the whole affair a more striking effect 
with the multitude, they select the Sab- 
bath-day for the exhibition, at the same 
time excluding “ the people” frtun a par- 
ticipation in their amusements — all days 
in the week being alike to tie* rich and 
gr<*a.t, and Sunday being the only day in 
which the mechanic and artisan has leisure 
to see anything beyond the ken of his 
workshop, or breathe a purer air than its 
heated atmosphere. Then it is right to 
make periodical v'isit.s to Cliiswick, in pnr- 
suit of the science of horticulture; and 
yiedals and va.scs, and a variety of desi- 
rable ftbjects, ore ]»re.sented to such ladies 
and g(*utleinen as are able to produce tlie 
largest larkspur, the prcttie.st pink, or the 
loveliest lily of the season.. For seeing 
this, ten shillings are most properly paiff 
at the door, in order to keep n]> the funds, 
out of wliich, peril aps, it may be right to 
say, as it seems almost the wisest part of 
the affair, the governors and “council” 
are nupplied with the finest vegeialile.s at 
the lowest rate, Another fa,shion has re- 
cently obtained ; that of taking walks of 


pleasure in the lairying-grounds in the vi- 
cinity of the metropolis which occupy the 
most agreeable situations, and command 
the finest views. This iashion is considered 
most advantageous to the gaiety, health, 
and morality, of the people, and is held by 
those who participate in its pleasures, to be 
what the dramatist calls deadly-lively.” 
All tliese things are new within the last 
quarter of a century, h^onnerly, Keii.sing- 
ton Gardens were quite good enough for 
the Sunday promenade, which was open 
for all respectable persons who delighted 
in mingling with those with whom they 
could not elsewhere be associa-ted — now 
nobody goes to Kensington Gardens, ex- 
cept to hear one of the splendid bands of 
the household cavalry regiments play — 
and this is always on what is called 
a wet^k day,” and lest anybody beyond 
the chosen few should benefit by the 
amusement, the day, and even the hour 
of the performance is kept a secret from 
all hut what Mrs. Trollope calls “ La 
Premp.,** as closely n.ud seriously as was, 
iu the day.s of pugilism, the place at 
which the fight was to come off. The 
custom of hazard-playing was discon- 
tinued after the accession of George III. ; 
hut, it is odd enough upon looking back- 
wards only eighty years, to find the sove- 
reign, after attending divine service with 
the most solemn ceremony in the morning, 
doing that in the evening, which, in these 
day.s, subjects men to all sorts of jiains 
and jieiisilties ; and for the prohibition 
and detection of which, a bill, now before 
parliament, is to arm tlie police with the 
]>ower of breaking into the houses of her 
Majesty’s lieges at nil hours of the day 
and night. — [From a shrewd hut pleasant 
paper in the \ew U'tnthly Magazine., “ we 
guess” by the f^coinjilished editor.) 

Punch Sonff :-^From the German. 

Pour uohle oleincnfa, 

Join’d m ttie hnul, 

The mirror of life are 
The lijfht of tlio soul. 

Crush first the polden lime, 

Crush h:s rind, — 

Aye Hharpiiess and hitternes.i 
Joy leaves behind. 

With the siifjar-rane’s milk, from 
The Islrs of the West, 

Tame his lierrc bitternoBS, 

Calm him to rest. 

Dash in, the water, now,' 
Foam-plcamiiig tide, — 

Water ombraecth 
The universe wide. 

Kext the Spirit who builds on 
The wine-press his throne, 

He that the life of life 
Glveth alone. 

Quick, ere he vanisheth, 

FilWcir the brave ; 

While yet f^lows the nectar. 

Drink deep of his wave— Fraser 
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An old Friend* — The Editor of the Gen^ 
tlemnn's Magazine lately received a letter, 
sij^ned “ A Subscriber from the cominence- 
nn'iit !" The Maj^aziue, it will l)e remem- 
bered, commenced in 17«'n ! 

Lincohi'it Inn* — On the evenin;y of the 
coronation-day of our gracious Queen, the 
IJonehers of Lincoln’s Inn gave the stu- 
dents a feed ; when a certain profane wag, 
in giving out a verse of the national an- 
them, wliich he was solicited to lead in a 
solo, took that ojjportunity of stating a. 
grievance as to the modicum of Port al- 
lowed, in manner and form following : 

“ Happy and glorious” — 

TUrep half -pints ’niong/oMr of us, 

Heaven send no vtore of wa, 

I (iod save the Queen ! 

which ridiculous perversion of the aiittmr’s 
meaning was received with a full chorus, 
amid tremendous shout, s of laughter and 
appl ause ckv^ood* 

Kean's Monument. — In “the Thame.s 
and its Tributaries,” in Bentley's Miseel- 
lany^ the inscription on Kean’s monument 
is stated to he, “To the memory of I mI- 
mund Kean : erected by his son, Charles 
Edmund Kean, 1H39 wherea^, the pre- 
cise words are tliosc in our enigraving of 
the tablet, at page 209. We more than 
suspect, too, the boatman’s information — 
that .^SOO has been collected at Richmond 
towards the erection of a monument to 
Keaii. 

Rvarte is but a refined edition of “ all- 
fours.” 

— Theodore Hook likens 
whitebait, when served uj), unto silkworms 
in hatter. • 

Patagonian /?wWa/.¥. — The corpse is 
placed in a scpiare ))it (where othi'rs have 
been deposited), in a sitting posture, a- 
doriied with marbles, plumes of feathers, 
and heads. The spurs, sword, halls, &c. 
of the deceased, are laid beside him, and 
the pit covered with a high conical pile of 
dried twigs and branches, decorated with 
red flags, hells, cloth, &c. The favourite 
horse is afterwards killed, and sometimes 
more than one. They are skinned and 
stuffed, and prop]>ed iij) on sticks, (for legs,) 
with tlie head towards the grave. I’he 
clothes of the dect»ased are burnt ; and t> 
iiiiisli all, a feast is made of the horseflesh. 

Souf/iampfon -When the lino is 

conndc'ted, the mails will be cotivcyed tlie 
whole distance, 76.} miles, in 3.} hours, 

Aseoi Races — On tlie golden cup day, 
M ay 30, there were carried by the Great 
West(»rn Railway. portions, and the 


receipts were 1,393/. 8j. ; and for the 
week, 23,dl9 passengers, and receipts, 
4,037/. 12^. 2d. — Railway Magazine. 

A Correspondent of the Gentleman's 
Magazine ohsen’cs : “ with reference to the 
names ending with — cock, Lnkc liadecot 
was' Sheriff of London, 1266. It is possible, 
after all, that Hadcock may he the cor- 
ruption of this siiruame, originating from, 
not a shocking h^ hat,’ but a shocking 
bad coat." 

Buffon wTote K'ls Rpoque de la Nature at 
the age of seventy, and had it re-copied 
eighteen times. 

The Stomach. — In the human machine 
all fe? sympathy ; and no organ can go 
wrong without the rest, sooner or later, 
►paying the piper, lint this being the case, 
it is of consetpieiice to remember that the 
stomach is the common terminus of all 
these syin])athies ; and as the spider, sit- 
ting ill the centre of its web, feels the 
remotest impact in its wide-sgread ma- 
chinery, so does the stomach, coinmnni- 
cating with h(*ad, heart, lungs, and skin, 
partake in all the disturbances which 
occur in those distant parts.— -iVcM; Monthly 
Magazine. 

Begistration.^'WiCi new Number of the 
Journal of the Statistical Society of London 
contains an analyi.s of the First Rqiort of 
the Registrar-General on llirtlis, Death**, 
and Marriages in Kiiglaiid ; 1837-8. It is 
impossible, (observes the Journal,) to ap- 
preciate too highly the value of the in- 
f<»nnatiou contained in this Report. One 
of the great advantages wliich it possesses, 
is. that the facts are given as well as the 
deductions, by which means the latter may 
be tested, and the former be enijiloyed for 
the jairposes of new coinjiarisons and cal- 
culations. When the system of registra- 
tion shall have been perfected thronghout 
the country, more particularly willi resped? 
to births, and when the census of 1841 
shall have been taken, as we hope it will 
he, in as perfect a manner as circum- 
stances will admit, we shall po.ssesH a 
mass of statistical data relating to our 
population, which will open a new and 
vast field of improvement to the legislator, 
the actuary, and the physician ; and is cal- 
culated to bring about results of important 
advantage, not only to this country, but to 
the whole human race. 

Odd Review. — Tlie Metropolitan thus 
notices a medical work : “ We do not Tike 
the manner in which our author has 
blended revelation with secretioTis, and 
Christian faith with diseased kidney.s.” 

The I’heopUrastns describes roses, 

which have not n pleasant smelt ; where- 
fore, some classical writers l»a\ e gone so 
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far as to say tiiat THeophrastus, never 
saw a rose, which ’We"' take to be a very 
reasox^b^e- Opinion, Democritus says that 
if a rosc’t^ce be watered twdce every day, 
with warin water, in the middle of sum- 
mer, it will bear flowers in the month of 
January. We hope the old fellow is 'not 
Imtghiug at us. 

Ijo¥d Brongham^a Ennta. — In his lord- 
ship’s Historical Skctc/ki^ of just 

published, at p. firs^eries, he asserts 
that the ICmprcssi Catlmrine purchased 
D’Alembert's Library, It was Diderot’s ; 
for which she paid him lOO^OtK) livres. 
Again, (p. 400,) his lordship assigns the 
character of Portuguese ambassador to 
Don Pantaleon Sa, wdio was executed in 
1 054, under Cromwell, for murder ; and ^ 
indeed ilume, vol vii. p. 254, states that 
he was joined by his brother in the com- 
mission ; but that document, when pro- 
duced at the trial, ]iroved only a written 
promise that he should succeed his brother 
in the ofilce. 11 is lordship’s assertion, 
therefore, is too liroad and TinsupiK>i*ted ; 
piirticularly when we learn that the im- 
liappy young man was not above nineteen 
years old. (See State Trials^ vol. v. p. 46 L 
fjuoted by Lingard xi. 176.) In the report 
of the omniscient lord’s speech on the 
State of Ireland, on the 22nd of last month, 
it is stated that, in his recollection, no 
English king had risited that ishiiid from 
John to George 11'., except William HI., 
rather in a military than a royal capacity. 
His lordship forgot the tw'o journeys of 
Richard H.— the first in l.'ItH, so vividly 
narrated by Fniissard (li\’re iv. chap. 62) ; 
and the second in I. of which we have 
a translation by George, Earl f>f I'otness, 
from the French of one of Richard’s at- 
iendauts. I'he writer does not include 
James II. s rosidence there, as it was 
>osteTior to his expulsion from the 
IritiKh throne. — Hetifleman's Magazine^ 
July, 1S31). 

('rifirisni. — 'fhe Monthly Chroniclr for 
the present month contains a review r»f 
“ Hooks of the Season,” upon a scale which 
we often see attempted, but very rJirely 
pirried out with success. Wc know there 
is^a conytmiciit mode current among 
critics, of clanning or classifying new 
books, and dismitching their merits as the 
doctor directed his assistant to attend, the 
patients, by physicking the whole ward, — 
(»r dealing with the books in a line or two. 
Hut the paper in the Monthly Chronicle is 
not of this description : it extends to six- 
teen pages of large type, and notices, or 
riithercAamc^cmc«,firty-fourh(K>ksin a sort 
of panox«tmic view”, ‘‘ as innch as the render 
is likely to desire, or, hi this age of actirity, 
can be exi)ected to have leisure to enjoy.” 


The notices ore brief in letter, but compre- 
hensive in spirit ; and they reduce ** into 
a succinct form the final impressions left 
by a careful examination of each work.’’ 
We believe, after all, (adds the Editor), 
that this kind of criticism, as applied, at 
least, to the bulk of the productions of the 
day, is more useful in its results than that 
minute and exhausting jirocess which, in 
such instances, exhibits a wasteful expen- 
diture of time and power, tht* conseqntuiccs 
of haste rather than deliI)eration. We re- 
peat that tlie execution of this plan is ad- 
mirable, and wo hope the Editor will, from 
time to time, thus strike his critical balance 
with his readers ; though wo are recommend- 
ing a system which we regret time will not 
allow us to introduce into our own little 
“ world for the specimen l^efore us must 
prove abundantly entertaining, and very ' 
serviceable to a large circle of readers. 

Sluikspeare. — The season at Covent Gar- 
den 'riieatre closed on the 16th iiist., and 
with it also terminated the management of 
Mr. Macready. I'he house was filled witli 
the admirers of this truly classic actf>r, 
and long, loud,' and heartfelt were the 
many recognitions of his high m<‘rits 
during tlie evening. The play was King 
Henry the Fifths the last and i>erhans tlie 
most cffd<tovc of the recent tasteral re- 
vivals of Shaks^ieare. After its close, 
Macready appeared before the admirable 
Shakspeareau drop-scene, by Smirkc, and 
was received with honndless eiilhnsiasm : 
he was greeted w’ith a slmwer of floral 
honours, and we counted upon the stage 
njiwartls of thirty bontfuefs, besides w’reaths 
of laurel, &c. His address w as in excel- 
lent taste : it was courteously yet earnestly 
delivered, well-iiincd, and altogether im- 
j>ressiv(»; hnt we xegrettod to hear, that 
the “’sacrifices” required by the j)roprielors 
of the Theatre would not allow Macready 
to continue in the management. Much as 
wc regret his retirement, w”e think he has 
acted w’ilh becoming firmness. In two 
little years, he has done more to cherish 
the dramatic art than his immedtaie ])rc- 
decessqrs have eftected in many seasons : 
w”e admire his '/enl, we honour his genius, 
and as he gracefully withdrew from the 
scene of his triumphs, ferv'Cutly did we add 
our viva ! for the adornment and exalta- 
tion of his ennobling art. 

4 Birmingham. —One of the days of the 
celehrab'd Riots” of 1791 was .Inly 15, 
on the anniversary of which day the out- 
break took place in tlie present w’eek, 
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THE VAMPYRE BAT. 

A Vamptre Bat, stated to be “ the first 
living (roecimen ever seen in England,' ' 
has jnst been received from Sumatra at 
“ the Surrey Zoological Gardens,'* and 
is a very interesting addition to the 
menagerie. It is of the Indian sjieciesr 
Vampyrus spectrum ; the VhyUostoma tpec- 
trum of some authors, Vampyrus sanguis- 
nga of others, the Andira gucurn of riso, 
and the Vesperiilio sp^tr^im^ of Linnaeus.* 
The specimen l»efore ns is a young male : 
the body is covered with, black, and the 
membrane or wing, in appearance resem- 
bles fine black kid : he nas not yet been 
seen at the bottom of his cage, but suspends 
himself from the roof or bars of the cage, 
head downwards. The second and tliird 
cuts represent the animal in this peculiar 
position, his wings being also wrapped ' 
around his body. The first cut shews him 
with his wings spread, their foil extent be- 
ing nearly two feet. Although thia speci- 
men is the Vampyre Bat, to whom so manV 
bloodthirsty traits have been attributed, 
his appeai^ance is, by no meams, ferocious: 
he is active yet docile, and the only pecu- 
liarity to favour belief in the blood-sucking 
propensity ts his long, pointed tongue, 
-he species has popularly been accused of 
destroying not only the larger mammifera, 
but also men when asleep, by sacking 
their blood : “ the truth,” says Cuvier, in 
his Regne Animal, “appears to be that 
the Vampyre inflicts only small wounds, 
which may, probably, become imflamina- 
tory and gangrenous from the influence of 
climate.” In this habit, however, may 
have originated the celebrated vampyre 
snperstitiou.f 

* The natural family, or division of mammiferoua 
animals, known as Bait, and to which the above 
specimen l»elongs, are widely spread over pie globe; 
being found in the Old and New World, and in New 
Holland. Iii the days of Liiineeus, they all, from their 
appearance at .twilight, went by the family name 

Vetpertilio.' They are omniyorous and insecti- 
vorous, and are especially fond of fhiit. They have 
all the faculty of sustained flight : the bones of the 
fingers are extremely elongated, and united by a 
membrane, which is continued down the side of the 
body, and extended on the leg as t&t as the tarsus. 
Agreeing univorsalW in this pairtieular, they form 
a very natural family, under the appropriate term, 
Cheiroptera, constructed from two Greek words, 
Biflnifrdng hand and wing. Specimens of the Spec- 
™ Vampire (JPAfftiotioma tpecirum), from Surinam, 
and of the Jamaica Vampyre {PbpUottoma Jamai- 
eente, Horsfield,) are preserved in the Museum of 
the Zoological Society of London. 

f The belief in blood-sucking spectres, also called 
Vampyres, is as old as Greece ; and the lamia and 
temuret of the Romans originated from the same 
superstition. In 1732, great commotions were 
caused in Hungry by the general belief in human 
Vampyres, so that investigations were instituted by 
the Government The common people believed that 
the bodies of persons who died, under sentence of 
excomumnicatfon for sorcc^ or other crimes, did 
not tfrCayi nut devoured their own Ac'sb, .lud, during 
the night, left their gravest and sucked the blood of 


The authority for attributing the love of 
blood to the Vampyre Bat of India, such 
as that before us, is, however, of modern 
date. Captain Siedman, who travelled in 
Surinam from 1772 to 1777? gravely relates 
that he was thus bitten by a Vampyre on 
the great toe, and in one night lost from 
twelve to fourteen onnees of blood. Wood, 
in his Zm^raphy, quotes from Stedman, 
adding : “ it is said to perform the opera- 
tion by inserting its aculeated tongue into 
the vein of a sleeping person with so much 
dexterity as not to be felt ; at the same 
time, fanning the air with its large wings, 
and thus producing a sensation so delight- 
folly cool that the sleep is rendered still 
more profound, and the unfortunate person 
reduced almost to death before he avimkes. ’ ’ 
Similar stories are to be found in most 
books of Natural History np to a late 
period. Wood’s work was published in 
18074 ®nd the tales are rqieated in 
Bewick, in the edition of 18*20. One of the 
first travellers to explain away the delu- 
sion, was Bishop Hcber, who, in his Nar- 
redive, pnblishea in 1839, says : “ the Vam- 
pyre Bat of India is a very nannfess crea- 
ture, of habits entirely different from the 
iden entertained of it in England. It only 
eats fmit and vegetables, and, indeed, its 
teeth are not indicative of carnivorous 
habits ; and from blood It turns away when 
offered to it. During the day time, it is, 
of course, inert ; but, at night it is lively, 
afiectionate, and playful, knows its keeper, 
but has no objection to the approach and 
touch of others,” These characteristics 
accord generally with the habits of the 
specimen at the Surrey Gardens ; we saw 
him devour a cherry; when be was touched 
by a stranger he shewed satisfaction ; but, 
he has already bitten one of the keepers. 

A living traveller, Mr. Waterton, how- 
ever, believes, that*lbe Vampyre of South 
America sucks blood. According to the 
accounts there given, “the Vampyre, 
(Fespertilio speetrum,) is a species of bat, 
which sucks the blood of man and every 
unprotected animal. There are two spe- 
cies inDemerara, both of which suck living 
animals : one is rather larger than the 
commoQ bat ; the other measures above 
two feet from wing to wing extended. 
So gently does ttis nocturnal surgeon 
draw the blood, that, instead of being 
roused, the patient is lulled into a still 
profounder sleep.”— The 
larger Vampyre sucks men and otlier ani- 
malM ; the smaller seems to confine itself 
chiefly to birdk Mr. Waterton, in expla- 

persons wjth whom they had been connected, so as 
to kill them. Among the moat recent revivals of 
this popular superstition is Lord Byron’s poem, 
The Vampyre. The subject may be a fit out for 
poetical license to embellish, but is too absurd for 
sober belief. 
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nation, observes, tiiat the Vainpyre of 
India, and that pf Sonth America, are dis* 
tinct aperies. “ I have never yet seen a 
bat from India with a membrane rising 
perpendicularly from the end of its nose ; 
nor have I ever been able to learn that 
bats in India suck animals, though 1 have 

Q uestioned many people on the subject. 

could only find two species of bats in 
Guiana with a membrane rising from the 
nose. liuth these kinds suck animals and 
cat fruit ; while those bats without a 
membrane on the nose seem to live en- 
tirely upon fruit and insects, but chiefly 
insects. A gentleman, by name Walcott, 
from Barbadoes, lived high up the River 
Dcmerara. While I was passiug a day or 
two at his house, the Vampyres sucked his 
son, a boy of about ten or eleven years « 
old, some of his fowls, and his Jackass. 
The youth shewed me his forehead af day- 
break : the wound was still bleeding apace, 
and I examined it with minute attention. 
The poor ass was doomed to be a prey to 
these sanguinary imps of night ; he looked 
like misery steeped in vinegar. I saw, by 
the numerous sores on his body, and by 
his apparent debility, that he would soon 
sink under his afllictions. Mr. Walcott 
told me that it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty he could keep a few fowls, on ac- 
count of the smaller Vampyre ; and that 
the larger kind were killing his poor ass 
by inches. It was the only quadn^d he 
had brought up with him into the forest.'* 
Mr. W aterton adds, that he could never 
find out how the Vampyres “ actually 
draw the blood although he has repeat- 
edly seen men and beasts who had been so 
sucked. He often put himself in the way 
of trial ; but the Vampyre seemed to take 
a personal dislike to him, though he would 
taj) the more favoured* Indian’s toe, in a 
hammock within a few yards of him. Mr. 
VV'. slept alone in the lofl of a wood-cutter’s 
abandoned house in the forest, for eleven 
months : the Vampyie flew into the place 
every night, and often hovered over the 
traveller’s hammock, but never did he 
touch the traveller.* 

— t 

ON THE TENDENCY OF LIBERTY 
TO ENLARGE ITSELF. 

** More liberty begets desire of more, 

The hunger still increases with Uie store.” 

Brydek. 

Very true, and very good, “ gloriotA 
John,” — though your object here is, doubt- 
less, to disparage and despise it. ‘‘ More 
liberty begets desire of more.” To be sure 
it does— why shouldn't it? Such a beget- 
ting is one of the happiest occurrences 
among the catalogue or hninan blessings, 

* Magazine of Natural History, vol. v. p. C7S. 


It is a'perfectly natural one too. There is 
hardly a relation in which it appears, that 
it does not manifest itself for the highest 
purposes of good. It seems to be a prin- 
ciple in the very constitution of human 
ftfrairs, designed, undoubtedly, to urge us 
onward to still greater degrees of civiliza- 
tion. freedom, and happiness. The maxim, 
then, is both true and glorious, whether 
wc amdy it on a large or a small serJe— 
whether wc consider it as to its develop- 
ments in comiminities or indhiduals, in 
public or in private, in youth or in age, in 
religion, politics, or philosophy. 

“ More liberty begets desire of more.” 
Where and what were man without this 
tendency of freedom to enlarge itself? 
Only consider the several stages of bis 
progress from infancy to childhood ; from 
childhood to youth ; from youth to man- 
hood ; all and each advanced and matured 
by this feeling of “ hunger” after fresh 
accessions of liberty and power. Look at 
ihttt child just beginning to toddle— how 
he strives after them— how he longs, just 
finding his feet, to reach that chair, and 
then the stool, and then another chair, 
and then the sofa; till, at length, he has 
perambulated the room, and there he 
stands now — the bold fellow ! — in all the 
conscious dignity of infantile pride, at 
having performed so great a feat for him- 
self there he stands and smiles at you 
triumphantly, for he finds himself compa- 
ratively free ; he has just tasted the sweets 
of liberty : his next will be a more co- 
pious draught, if he can compass it; for 
there is the passion for it already, if not 
the ability just yet. Thus is the child led 
on by the sense of independence and free- 
dom increasing to him at every stage of 
his glorious struggle. Consider him again, 
a little further advanced, when he has left 
his ’ nurse’s arms,' 

** And when the whining schoolboy, with his satchel* 
And shining morning face, creeping, like snail, 
Unwillingly to school 

look at him then, and contemplate him ; 
analyze his thoughts, his feelings, bis as- 
pirations. What are they ? O for the 
days of our boyhood appain, that we might 
enter upon the description and the ana- 
lysis of those feelings with perfect fidelity 
as well as that we might faithfully 

tell of the beatific scenes that were then 
ictured to the imagination as about to 
e realized, when wc should attain to a 
still higher point of our personal liberty : 
what great and mighty feats we would do 
when we became a man — how many fine 
things we would possess, and be as happy 
as a prince ; and what longing aspirations 
wc u‘lt, and efforts we made, to'roaliz<? 
“ the blissful visiou W' But the past cun 
only be recalled by memory and the power 
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of association ; and these, in conjunction 
with onr actual sensations, bear ample, 
and, for our present purpose, perhaps suf- 
ficient testimony to tlie force, and beauty, 
and gladsomeness of the unfettered 
thoughts and fancies of that early period, 
increasing and enhancing at each succes- 
sive gradation of physical and moral free- 
dom. Oh, how the imagination. of youth 
roams over the wide theatre of the “ free, 
the beautifiil, and th^' vast;” prefiguring 
its destiny, and colouring it with all tlie 
fair tints of the rainbow ; and though the 
vista be indistinct and flitting, yet do we 
cling to it, and dwell upon it, and look 
towards it, with a confidtngness and rap- 
ture, as if it were an index and guide as 
faithful as the clue that led to fair Rosa- 
mond’s bower ! 

In all periods and situations of life, who 
is there that is not anxious for, and striv- 
ing after, a greater independence, and, 
therefore, a larger measure of lil>erty, — at 
least, in a free country ? The merchant, 
the tradc< the shopkeeper, the lawyer, the 
physician ; in short, all classes and profes- 
sions in the body social (except, jK'rhaps, 
the jjoor labourer,) are extending their 
views to n time when they hoi)e to be less 
subject to the power or cajirice of others. 
To be free, to be indei)endcnt of the world 
— who does not long for it, endeavour 
after it ; and with the more earnestness 
the nearer the descried object is ap- 
proached ! We love freedom of action,- 
freedom of thought and opinion ; our 
minds and our bodies love it ; they cannot 
bear subjection or bondage of any kind ; 
nothing, to those who have tasted it, is so 
delightful as freedom : it is like the air we 
breathe,” as some one has said, if we have 
it not, we die.” How opt and admirable is 
the anecdote told of Cowper, or* ratber 
which he tells himself, that he could not, 
.without the greatest uncasiues.s, remain 
in a room the door of which was fastened, 
were it only for a few minutes, and which 
he had otherwise no desire or occasion to 
leave. • Would that he could have had the 
same sensitiveness in respect of mental or 
religious thraldom, that te manifested as 
to the corporeal; then how much more 
hap]>y and contented a being he might 
have been than he was, with that really 
fine and noble intellect of his, even with 
all his morbid tendencies to gloom. 

Further, let us go from iiidividualji to 
societies or nations. But few, if any, of 
these that have once tasted civil liberty, 
have relaxed their eflbrts to obtain more. 
Does not all history attest the fact ? It is 
true that some have been uusuccessM, 

* W« have experienced, from childhood, a simi- 
lar nervous antipathy hr being »» a room ; 
though it has often exposed ns to raillery.— Ed. L. W. 


and have occasionally lost what they had 
already acquired ; and others, though once 
at the very pinnacle of what was generally 
thought fret'dom, have been hurled from 
it, never, })erhaps, to rise again, like the 
republics of ancient Greece, or the modern 
Italian ; but then the disposition of the 
people has not been wanting, at one time 
or another, to augment, to preserve, or to 
recover it. The misfortune of their down- 
fall aro.se often from extraneous causes, 
and the foree of peculiar circumstances iu 
the then condition of the world. In more 
recent times, of what do the annals of na- 
tions, comparatively free, consist princi- 
pally, but of the efforts of the people to 
wrest from tbeir rulers a greater number 
of free institutions — a fiirther extensiou 
of popular lil>erty ? or of their stTuggle.s 
to throw off the yoke of tyranny and sub- 
jection, either in resjiect of some foreign 
influence yet remaining, or of that pr(‘- 
vailing within their own precincts ? Yes ! 
at one time the burden of religious, at 
another of political domination— of priest- 
craft or kingcraft, and sometimes of both. 
The fact is undeniable. The world, even 
the comparatively free portion of it, would 
seem ever to be iu a f(*nneut, in order to 
the vunquislmient of more concessions to 
the popular cause. One version of this 
excitement sometimes is, that the dis- 
placing of one species of misrule has, 
through the actual ignorance of men, been 
followed, imfortunately, by the substitu- 
tion of another, perhaps a worse. But 
the wi.sh for the right direction is .still un- 
impaired. The ‘‘poverty” of the people 
in iiolitical experience, “ and not their 
will, consents” to .such a result. 

Moreover, we are surely justified in 
.saying, that, in general, this reverence 
for an increased frae nationality prevails 
in the ratio of national intelligence— the 

S uick and urgent stimulus operating on 
le social predisposition to acquire the 
blessings of an enlarged freedom. And 
this hunger” we not only witness as in- 
creasing, in proportion to the degree of 
human civilization in the pa.st and present 
history.of the human race, but we mark 
the evidences of its being a natural and 
commendable pa.ssion, in the eulogies be- 
stowed upon it by the most celebrated 
poets, philosophers, sages, and moralists : 
for no one could remain long celebrated, 
bo sanctioned or shadowed forth what 
as not in correspondence with the natural 
feelings and general commendations of 
men. 

That mankind are not willing to remain 
stationary in any degree of liberty already 
attained, is, we think, certain. 7'he ques- 
tion now is, then, why not ? Whence 
arises this desire of continued progres- 
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sion ? Is it not because the greater are, 
or are expected to be, the advantages and 
blessings likely to flow to them from an 
advanced than from a lower state of fl-ce* 
dom ?— Doubtless it is. But are they jus- 
tified in such expectation ? Who shall say 
they are not? Has the measure of it 
hitherto acquired and exercised, brought 
with it such fruits as were to have been 
anticipated d priori f Let us sec what 
Da\dd Home has said upon this point, in 
his comparison of the various l)enefits 
that have accrued from free and despotic 
governments. In his Essay on Citfil Li~ 
herty<i he remarks : 

“ It had been observed by the ancients, 
that all the arts and sciences arose among 
free nations ; and that the Persians and 
Egyptians, notwithstanding their ease, 
opulence, and luxury, made but faint ef-* 
forts towards a relish in these finer plea- 
sures, which were carried to such perfec- 
tion by the Greeks, amidst continual wars, 
attended with poverty, and the greatest 
simplicity of life and manners. It had 
also lieen observed, that as the Greeks 
lost their liberty, though they increased 
mightily in riches by the conquests of 
Alexander, yet the arts from that moment 
declined among them, and have^ never 
since been able to raise their head in that 
climate. Learning was transnlanted to 
Rome, the only free nation at tliat time in 
the universe : and having met with so fa- 
vourable a soil, it made prodigious shoots 
for above a century, till the decay of 
liberty produced also the decay of letters, 
and spread a total barbarism over the 
world. From these two experiments, <if 
which each was double in its kind, and 
shewed the fall of learning in despotic go- 
vernments, as well as its rise in popular 
ones, Longinus thoiigl^t himself sufficiently 
justified in asserting, that the arts and 
sciences could never flourish, hut in a free 
government; and in this opinion he has 
been followed by several eminent writers 
in our own country, who ciilier confined 
their view to ancient facts, or entertained 
too great a partiality in favour of that 
form of government which is established 
amongst us.” He then goes on fo say in 
another place, that “ it has become an 
established opinion, that commerce can 
never flourish hut in a free government ; 
and this o])iiiion seems to be founded on a 
longer and larger experience than the 
foregoing, with regard to the arts ulid 
sciences. If we trace commerce in its 
progress through Tyre, Athens, Syracuse, 
Carthage, Venice, Florence, Genoa, An- 
twerp, Holland, England, &c. we shall 
alw'^ays find it to havy fixed its seat in free 
governments.” 

The question has been suggested from 


the example of America, where a tyranni- 
cal public opinion has been substituted 
for the old-fashioned scarecrows incident 
to monarchical systems, whether a rela- 
tively higher measure of individual liberty 
be compatible with a higher degree of na- 
tional "i or, which is nearly the same thing, 
wlfethcr, where the latter is increased, the 
former has not a tendency relatively to 
retrograde? We shall not stop to an- 
swer the query ; btut whatever reply may 
be given to it, it is no doubt true that all 
so-called free nations ought to possess, 
and probably will some time enjoy, that 
measure of political and social 'freedom, 
which will ensure not only liberty of 
thought and opinion, but the Just and due 
rew*ard of every individual's industry, in- 
genuity, and talent ; instead of illustrating, 
as too many continue to do, the fable of 
the dog and the wolf. It is, nevertheless, 
to be borne in mind, that such an auspi- 
cious state of things can only co-exist with 
a proportionate degree of popular intelli- 
gence and public and private morality. 
Where these are deficient, in the actual 
condition of the world, that cannot long 
be maintained, even were it gained, in its 
purity and efficiency. People may cla- 
mour for it,— and sucli a desire to enjoy 
its blessings is to be honoured,— but if it 
were obtained to-morrow, its preservation 
would depend mainly on the mental and 
moral fitness generally to be found in the 
community possessing it. Some minds, 
and they none of tlie weakest as to other 
matters, have lieen foolishly led astray in 
this, by the cry of “ above all things li- 
bertyJ* This was the political creed of 
Shelley. ] le held, at least at Oxford, that 
not only is tlie greatest possible amount of 
civil liberty to be preferred to all other 
blessings, but that this udv^antago is all- 
sufficient, and comjjrebends within itself 
every other desirable object. The former 

{ )Ositioii is as .unquestionably true, as the 
attcr is undoubtedly false. 

If tlic zeal for an enlargement of indivi-* 
dual and national freedom be as here re- 
presented, and if every stage of it has a 
tendency to tread on the heels of the next, 
how im])ortant the inference we would 
wish to enforce ; that, for its proper ap- 
preciation, and enjoyment, and perma- 
nent advantages, it is necessary that the 
parties to its consummation, namely, the 
people, should receive a commensurate 
amount of knowledge and training, to 
qualify and fit them to put to the best ac- 
count every accession of good arising from 
the gradual but unavoidable recognition 
of free principles, wbetlier in commerce or 
politics, religion or philosophy. 

That we should recommend, *liowever, 
the exclusion of a iJenefit which runs some 
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risk of being lost, or undervalued, or 
made little adequate ase of, if unaccom- 
panied by another blessing wbicb might 
render it more prized and useful, and less 
liable to be lost, especially when the 
realization of the latter may depend on 
that of the former,— this surely would be 
preposterous. We ought to prize the ‘gift 
of Freedom even were its blessings single 
and alone ; and because it is an attribute 
fit to “ clothe th’ imnv)rtal*mind withal/* 
It ought to be sufficient for us that the 
passion, the lovc,^he aspiration after it, is 
a generous one ; that it is natural, and 
born with us ; that “ it grows with our 
growth, and strengthens with our 
strength/* T. G. (D.) 

LOST KNOWLEDGE. 

Royal Publishhtg,-—‘T\ie Pacha of Egypt 

has just published” a work on Physics 
‘ '* for the use of schools. ’ ’ W ithin these few 
years, chemistry has been taught, for the 
first time, in Arabic ; and a Frenchman 
has employed French words in coses where 
no Arabic could be found. (Foreign iluar* 
terly Review,) It is Curious, however, to 
reflect, that the very term chemistry is 
traceable to the Arabic, in which language 
it signifies the knowledge of the com- 
position of bodies.** Cuvier referred the 
term to chim^ which was the ancient name 
for Egypt ; and he believed that min- 
erals were known to the Egyptians, “ not 
only by their external characters, but also 
by what we, at present, call their chemical 
characters/* Facts such as these some- 
times force upon us a belief that all human 
knowledge is but a series of rcv'olutlons, 
and that much of what w'e claim for our 
own times, is but tlie dropped knowledge of 
past ages* 

MARRIAGES, IIIRTHS, AM) DEATHS, IN 1837*8. 

[The First Annual Report of the Re- 
gistrar-General on Marriages, Births, 
and Deaths in England, in having 

very recently been presented to Parlia- 
ment, it may be interesting to advert, 
tlrough briefly, to a few of the important 
statistical facts which it (‘mbodies.] 

The country is divided into 618 districts, 
over each of which is appointed a Super- 
intendent-Registrar, and which are gene- 
rally coincident with the poor law unions. 
In the latter end of 1838 there were 2,193 
Registrars employed. Certified copies arc 
transmitted to the General Register Office 
quarterly: they are collected by the Su- 
perintendent-lle^strars from more than 
14,000 persons chargqjd with the duty of 
compiling them. More than 80,000 sepa- 


raie papers, containing 847,149 entries, 
have been thus transmitted, of which 
739,737 (being all the entries of births and 
deaths, and such marriages as are regis- 
tered by the Registrar of Marriages) have 
been compared with the original by the 
Superintendent-Registrar, and certified to 
be correct. The certified copies are exa- 
mined, arranged, and indexed at the Ge- 
neral Register Office, and there the ab- 
stracts are made which are contained in 
the Annual Report. 

Marriagei, 

In the year ending June 30th, 1838, it 
appears that 1 1 1 ,481 marriages were re- 
gistered ; 107,201 according to the rites 
of the Established Church, namely, nine 
by special license, 13,677 by license, 
68,410 by bans, and 493 by a certificate 
from a Sujierintendent- Registrar ; while 
in 24,612 instances it was not stated in 
whicfi of the foregoing forms the marriage 
was performed : 4,280 marriages took place 
not according to the rites of the Established 
Church, namely, 2,976 in registered places 
of worship, 1,093 in the offices of Superiii- 
tendent-Hegistrars, 76 between Quakers, 
and 135 between .Jews. In the first 
quarter 24,030 marriages were regis- 
tered, in the second 34,449, in the third 
23,201, in the fourth 29,801. The mean 
of the three last quarters was 29,150 ; and 
this would make the annual number 
116,600. 

Births, 

399,712 births were registered — 204,863 
of males, 194,849 of females. The num- 
bers registered in tlie first quarter 
amounted to 74,588, in the scc(>ud to 89,528, 
in the third to 113,815, in the fourth 
12 1,78 1 . The registration of births “ has, 
since the commenocment, made a consi- 
derable and progressive advance ; and, du- 
ring the fourth quarter of the first year, 
attained a superiority, in point of uumliers, 
over the average registration of baptisms,*’ 
which, it is estimated by the Registrar- 
General, would have amounted to 111,147 
quarterly in 18.’37-8. It is, on every ac- 
count, greatly to be desired, that the regis- 
tration ''of births should be rendered com- 
plete ; but this appears scarcely attainable, 
unless the Act of Registration shall be 
made compulsory. 

Deaths, 

The deaths registered in the year 
amounted to 335,956, to which must be 
added 2,704 deaths which occurred in the 
first year, and were registered in the first 
quarter of the second. This would make 
&8,660 deaths in the year, while, according 
to former proportione, the probable num- 
ber of burials entered in the parochial 
registers during the same period would be 
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291,715. Mr. Finlayson, in a commnni- 
cation addressed to tiie Registrar-General, 
and appended to the Report, estimated the 
total deaths at home, in the year ending 
June 30th, 1838, at 335,968. 

The following is an aWract of a table, 
shewing the number of registered deaths 
of males and females at each age. 


AGES. 

1 Total Number of Deaths. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Under 1 year* 

39,990 

31,898 

71,888 

1 and 2 years... 

21.672 

21,219 

42,891 

3 

... 4 ... 

8,1U8 i 

8,147 

16,255 

From 5 

to 9 ... 

7,821 

7,619 

15,440 

10 

... 14 ... 

4,188 

4,496 

8,6S4 

IS 

... 19 ... 

5,276 

6,172 

11,448 

20 

... 24 ... 

6,651 

7,164 

13,815 

25 

... 29 ... 

5,966 

6,582 

12,548 . 

30 

... 34 ... 

5,63.1 

6,162 

11,795 

35 

... 39 ... 

5,518 

5,641 

11,159 

40 

... 44 ... 

5,609 

5, .583 

,10,992 

45 

... 49 ... 

5,556 

5,047 

10.603 

50 

... .54 ... 

5,474 

5,073 

10,547 

55 

... 59 ... 

5,716 

5,174 

10,890 

60 

... 64 ... 

6,905 

6,692 

13,597 

65 

... 69 ... 

6,997 

6,888 

13,885 

70 

... 74 ... 

7,320 

7,403 

14,723 

75 

... 79 ... 

6,868 

7,157 

14.025 

80 . 

... 84 ... 

5,189 

5,746 

16,935 

85 

... 89 ... 

2,893 

3.435 

6,328 

90 and upwards 

1,068 

1,566 

2,631 

Unknown 



547 

327 

874 

Total 

170,965 

164,991 

335,956 


Similar tables are given for each of 
twenty-five divisions of the country, which 
have been made with reference, as far as 
possible, to the natural character of the 
several districts, and the employments of 
the population. 

From a very able report by Mr. Farr, 
upon the causes of death, it appears that, 
in the half-year ending 31st December, 
1837, the causes of death were assigned in 
141,607 instances. The total deaths of 
males and females from each cause are 
given for England and Wales, and Ibr each 
of twenty-five divisions of the country, and 
the annual mortality by each of ninety- 
one causes of death has been deduced from 
the facts registered. 

The per-centage proportion of death .s by 
small-pox, typhus, and phthisii!^ was as 
follows 

Males. Females. Total. 
Small-pox ... <I-2G2 8-935 41 Ot 

Typhus ()-213 0-5G7 6-.389 

Fhlhisisa ■ 21-073 19-509 

With respect to the principal disease|iii 
the first class, it appears that 2,520 per- 
sons died of .scarlatina, 3,044 of hooping- 
cough, 4,732 of mea.sles, aud 5,811 of 
small-pox. The ages of 1,056 persons who 
died of small-pox arc enumerated, and 
the number under five years of age was 

* Excluding still-born children, who are not re- 
quired to be registered. 


887 . It is probable, therefore, that the 
majority of the 5,81 1 had never been vac- 
cinated, and that about 12,000 die annually 
by small-pox, through the neglect of the 
parents. 

' The diseases of towns and of the open 
country are shewn to differ very consider- 
ably both in character and intensity. Two 
comparative tables of the diseases m cities 
and in counties are given ; from which 
it appears that thS excess of mortality in 
the metropolis, compared with the five 
southern counties of England, is sixty-four 
per cent., or, in other words, that for every 
loo persons who died in l^ose counties, 
164 med in the metropolis. The compa- 
rison of the other towns and counties is 
rather more favourable for the former, the 
proportion being as 100 to 158. The mor- 
tality and diseases of cities vary greatly. 

It is found, from a comparison of the 
several districts, that, asteris paribus^ the 
mortality increases as the density of the 
population increases ; and, where the den- 
sity and the wealth of the pophlation are 
the same, that the rate of mortality de- 
pends upon the efficiency of the ventilation, 
and of tiie means which are employed for 
the removal of ^impurities. 

Longevity, 

Among the diversities which especially 
demand attention, and by which there 
is lea.«t danger of being led to false cou- 
clnsioiis, are those which relate to lon- 
gevity, shewing the varying proportion.s 
of deaths in old age in different portions 
of the kingdom. From a*few instances of 
longevity no inference can be salely 
drawn ; but the fact that, of the deaths in 
any di'<trict, a comparatively large portion 
is above the ago of seventy, is a .strong 
presumption in favour of the healthiness 
of that district. I'liese proportions are 
found to vary greatly. In tiie whole of 
England and' Wales, out of 1,000 deaths, 
145 have been at the age of seventy and 
upwards ; while in tlie North Riding and 
northern part of the West Riding of York- 
shire, and ill Durham, excluding the min- 
ing districts, the proportion has been as 
high as210. InN orthumberland, excluding 
tlie mining district, Cumberland, West- 
moreland, and the north of Lancashire, 
the prmiortion has been 198 ; in Norfolk 
and Suffolk 196, in Devonshire 192, and in 
Cornwall 188. In contrast with this evi- 
dence of the large proportion of person.^ 
who attain to old age in these more thinly- 
peopled portions of the kingdom, we find 
results extremely different where the po- 
pulation is densely congregated. In the 
metropolis and its suburbs the proportion 
who have died at seventy and upwards has 
been only 104 : and even this proportion 
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in favonrablc, when compared with that of 
otlier large towns ; the proportion in Bir- 
mingham being 81, in Leeds 7^^, and in Li- 
verpool and Manchester only about 68. A 
comparison of the mining parts of Stafford- 
shire and Shropshire, and of Northumber- 
land and Durham, with the rural districts 
surrounding each, exhibits great differences 
in this resjHJCt, the former averaging 109, 
and the latter 76. A very narked diversity 
also appears in the pro]^)rtion of deaths of 
infants in different parts of the country. 
In the mining parts of Staffordshire and 
Shropshire, in Leeds and its suburbs, and 
in the counties of Tamliridge and Hun- 
tingdon, and the lovrest parts of Lincoln- 
shire, the deaths of infants -under one year 
have l)een more than 270 ' out of 1000 
deaths at all ages ; while in the northern 
counties of England, in M^iltshire, Dorset 
and Devon, in Herefordshire and Mon- 
mouthshire, and in Wales, the deaths at 
that age, out of 1000 of nil ages, have 
scarcely exceeded 180. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

Tiik dwellings of the natives of this in- 
teresting country ore of jieculiar form and 
construction. The annexed wood-cut 
shows a specimen selected from the vil- 
lage of Parkuui, on the river llukianga. 



NATIVE HOT, 

I'lie huts were formerly built of rushes 
whittled, thatched with strong-hladed na- 
tive ^ass, and lined with palm leaves. 
In the neighbourhood of the settlements, 
the sides are now of weather hoards ; they 
are rarely above five feet in lieight; it 
being considered unlucky to have any- 
thing suspended above tbe head ; hut they 
frequently reach sixteen feet in length, 
with a portico or veranda at one end. 
The gables are oniamcntcd with gro- 
tesque* cifr\’ing, usually ])abued red ; the 
only ope^ng is a sqiKite door of entrance, 
c ’^len wanted ^ by a sliding panel. 


Furniture they have none; a few rushe* 
for a bed, a calabash for water, a small 
box or basket for ornaments, a cooking 
pot and hatchet, are their only domestic 
utensils. In fine weatlier, however, the 
New Zealander rarely either cooks, eats, 
or sleeps in his house, but under a low 
shed, or in the open air. 

The second cut represents 



A TABOO HTOKE. 


These stores are attached to most huts 
and, in large villages, are of greater si/iO, 
and miicli more elaborately carved and 
ornamented than the dwellings, 'I’hcy 
are or rendered sacred, by a kind 

of incantation muttered over them by a 
priest or sn/.. Every reader of Cook’s 
/ 'fttfo^es will recollect the tahm^ a species 
of siqierstition common to all the South 
Sea Islands. In none, however, is it held 
so sacred as in New Zealand. It is alike 
used foi* political and religious purposes, 
and more or less influences the actions of 
the natives. When potatoes are planted, 
all who are engaged in the work, and the 
ground itself, is taboo’d ; and it would be 
death to any other to interfere. At the 
g^llu^ring, it is the same. In fishing ex- 
jieditiuiis, the canoes and tlie river are 
thus made sacred. Cutting the hair places 
both parties in a state of tahoo^ during 
which, probably for three days, they must 
not feed themselves] nor is any one al- 
lowed to hold intercourse with them, save 
an old woman taboo’d for the purpose. 
The sick are taboo’d, and if ill with 
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6.11 inward complaint, for which they 
have no remedy, the patient is removed 
from his hat into the open air, is taboo’d, 
despairs, and dies. Even the dead are 
taboo’d. So , important are the taboos« 
that the alleged infringement of one 
often raises war between tribes. Cook 
more than once relates instances of har- 
bours iiill of boats being taboo'd. 

These cuts have been selected from two 
of Martin’s Lithographs, already noticed : 
they arc from sketches by Mr. Earle, who, 
in his drawings for Mr. Harford’s Pano- 
rama, recently exhibited, rendered tho 
’above description of lint and Taboo Store 
inctnresrme and prominent objects. The 
carved ngnre at the apex of the Store be- 
speaks the sacred purpose of the building 
itself. 


.Sticntific * 

THE LAW OF STOIIMS. 

'Fhe labours of Colonel Reid have so 
directed and rivetted general attention to 
the momentous questions involved in the 
law of storms, that every contribution of 
iacts connected with the phenomena has 
become of public value. In this light the 
following may be received “ On March 
.'{(), at 4 A. M., being in the brig 
Matilda, of St, John, New Brunswick, off 
the Bay of Naples, the Island of Ischia 
bearing east, and distant U) leagues, it 
blowing hard N.W, and thick weather, I 
observed a very curious a])poarance in the 
N.W, ft seemed columnar, and, like a 
lighthouse, enveloped in a whitQ blaze of 
fire, and continued so for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and then disappeared. Imme- 
diately after the wind tell to a moderate 
breeze, and the w'eathcr»cleared up, when 
we had a fine pleasant day.” This is 
authenticated by the signature of John 
Buckley, mate of the bark Barlow^, and 
was recently sent to (^iloncl Reid, the re- 
cipient of a mimber of similar communica- 
tions respecting remarkable waterspouts. 
Tliat gallant and intelligent officer, we 
are hapjiy to state, has arrived in •safety 
at bis government in Bermuda; and we 
may add, that the men posted at the signal- 
stations there are ordered to observe the 
mode of action oi’ waterspouts, which are 
(»f fro(pient occurrence in these latitudes, 
and to describe them in their own maniici^ 
whicli descriptions will be published in tlie 
newspapers, 'fbe example ought to be 
followed wherever an opportunity is 
offered, I'liere was an instance lately 
seen at Bermuda, which is descrilied as 
having appeared of a rbddish colour in the 
middle, although the sun was not shining 
at the time. A collection of data is likely 


to lend to very carious and interesting dis- 
coveries in this new and important branch 
of science,— Lr/cmry Gazette, 


FnOZEN WELL. 

[Near Owego occurs this apparent 
contradiction of Nature’s laws, which is 
thus described, by a Correspondent, in 
SilUman^e J(ntrnal:\ 

The well is excavated on a table of 
land, elevated about thirty feet above the 
Ix^d of the Susquehanna River, and distant 
fr<»m it three-fourths of a mile. Tho 
depth of the well, from the surface to the 
bottom, is said to be seventy-seven feet ; 
but fof four or five months in the year, the 
surface of tlie water is frozen so solid as to 
be entirely useless to the inhabitants. On 
the twenty-third of the present month, in 
company with a friend, I measured the 
depth, and fonnd it to be sixty-one feet 
from the surface of the earth, to the ice 
which cfjvcrs the water in the well, and 
this ice we fonnd it impossible break 
with a heaiy iron weight attached to a 
rope. The sides of the well are nearly 
covered with masses of ice, which, in- 
creasing in the descent, leave but about a 
foot space (in diameter) at the bottom. A 
thermometer lot down to the bottom, 
sunk ;18° in fifteen miimtes, being 68® in 
the sun, and 30® at the bottom of the well. 
I’he well has been dug twenty-one years, 
and 1 am informed, by a very credible 
person who assisted in the excavation, 
that a man could not endure to work in it 
more than two hoars at a time, even with 
extra clothing, althongh in the month of 
June, and the weather excessively hot. 
The ice remains until very late in the 
season, and is often drawn up in the 
months of June and July. Samuel 
Mathews drew from the well a large 
piece of ice on the 25th day of July, 1837, 
and i); is common to find it there on the 
4th of July. 

The well is situated in the highway, 
almut one mile northwest of the village of 
Owego, in the town and country of Tioga. 
There is no other well on that table of 
laud, nor within sixty or eighty rods, and 
nope that presents the same phenomenon. 
In the excavation, no rock or slate was 
thrown up, and the water is never affected 
by freshets, and is what is usually de- 
nominated “hard,” or limestone water. 
A lighted candle being let down, the flame 
became agitated and thrown in one direC' 
tion at the depth of thirty feet, but was 
quite still, and soon extinguished at the 
bottom. Feathers, down, or any light 
substance, when thrown in, sink* with a 
rapid and accelerated motion. 

Owego, Feb. 2<5th, N. Lat. 42« 10', 
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tProf. Sillhnan, in attempting to solve 
this extraordinary and dimcult problem, 
observes ; — ] 

At the depth of more than sixty feet, 
the water ought not to freeze at all, as it 
should have nearly the same temperature 
of that film of the earth's crust, which is 
at this place afiected by atmospheric 
variations, and solar influence, being of 
course not far from tlie medium tempera* 
ture of the climat^. Could we suppose 
that compressed gases, or a greatly com- 
pressed atmosphere were escaping from 
the water, or near it, tliis would indicate a 
source of cold ; but as there is no such 
indication in the water, we cannot avail 
ourselves of this explanation, unless we 
were to suppose that the escape of com- 
pressed gas takes place deep in the earth, 
in the vicinity of the w’dl and in proximity 
to the water that supplies it. Perhaps 
this view is countenanced by the blowing 
of tbe candle at tbe depth of thirty feet, 
blowing it to one side, thus indicating a 
Jet of gas which might rise from the water 
as low as at its source, and even if it were 
carbonic acid, it might not extinguish the 
candle, while descending, as the gas 
would be much diluted by common air; 
and still in the progress of time, an accu- 
mulation of carbonic acid gas might take 
place at the surface of the water sufficient 
to extinguish a candle. 


INTdo )3ooh0. 

hofland’s angler’s manual. 

' ’ (Concluded from page 25i.) 

[We return to this delightful book for 
the sake of a few of the artistical bits with 
which its pages abound. The ^ketches of 
Thames scenery are full of poetry as well 
as reality :] 

The amateur painter may 
alvso here find abundance of subjects, on 
which to exercise his pencil, or gratify his 
taste for nature and art; admiration of 
the fonner, and knowledge of the latter, 
being alike called into action by the 
scenery around him. The placid stream 
verifying Denhum's description, 


y* Strong \«'ithout rage, without o’erflowing full,"— 



elms, interspersed with chestnuts, poplars, 
acaciUs, ana all the lighter shrubs, shading 
noble mansions with banging gardens, and 
elegant cottages ornee ; while, on the 
other, is seen the ancient village of Rich- 
mond, rising terracc-wise, and exhibiting 
every fonn of stately, and of rural dwel- 
ling. A peculiar air of cheerfiilncss every- 
where pervaded the ^cene, which is alike 
remote from the noise and confusion 
attendant on the metropolis, and the 


sequestration which lielongs to isolated 
dwellings, in more remote districts. The 
pleasures of society, and the trauqtullity 
of retirement, are nowhere better com- 
bined, and completely enjoyed, than in 
this beautiM village and its vicinity. 

Twickenham , neighbourhood of 
Twickenham is not only singularly beau- 
tiful and rich, in its adornments of elegant 
villas and noble mansions, but it abounds 
in memorials interesting to the historian, 
the antiquarian, and the lover of litera- 
ture and art. The manor-house was, for 
a long })eriod, the jointure-house of the^ 
queens of England. Catharine of Aragon, 
and Henrietta of France, have here be- 
wailed, in their day, a cruel, and a mar- 
tyred husband. Queen Anne was bom 
here, in York Housed and lost her promis- 
ing sou whilst iuhahitiug the mansion, 
no\y, or lately, the property of Sir George 
Pocock, Bart., which was for some years 
inhabited by tbe present King of France, 
when Duke of Orleans. Strawberry Hill, 
the scat of the celebrated Horace Walpole 
(Lord Orford) ; the house where Lady 
Mary Wortley resided ; that of Earl 
Howe, and several others of great in- 
terest, are all in view ; and within a little 
distance is Marble Hill, immortalized by 
Swift and Gay ; Ham House, tbe splendid 
scat of Lord Dysart; Twickenham Mea- 
dows' House, once the property of the 
celebrated Owen Cambridge : these met 
the admiring eye of the angler as he made 
his way to the tkep in question, where he 
now rest<4, and from which he gazes, un- 
tired, on tliat sjiot of ground which pre- 
sents the most remarkable objects and 
associations, endeared by time and taste, 
i/ew, Pope wrote The deathless satire, 
tlie immortal song," which neither time, 
fashion, nor envy, can obliterate; Acre, 
he entertained the most highly-gifted men 
of his own, or, perhaps, any other time ; 
the most noble, influential, and amiable. 
The grotto which he formed, and where 
he loved to sit with his friends, is before 
us, as well as tbe garden be planted ; but 
which was much enlarged in dimensions, 
as well as beauty, by bis first successor, as 
an inscription informs us 

** The humble roof, the garden's seanty line, 

111 suit the genius of the bard divine ; 
i3ut fancy now displays a faiier scope. 

And Stanhope’s plans unfold the soul of Pope." 

Chertscy,-~-T\\cxi} is a .small stream that 
runs at tbe back of Chertsey, called the 
Abl>ey Mill river, containing jack, perch, 
chub, &c., which are prolmbly the de- 
scendants of those fish which fed tlie 
brethren of that noble monastery which 
was planted on its banks. Many inter- 
esting recollections 4»clong to this place, 
for 

“ Here the last accents flow’d from Cowley's tongue," 
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as we Hee inserted in the walls of his 
house, by the late chain1)erlain of London 
(Mr. Clark), a most admirable man, and 
brother angler ; and Shakspeare has given 
the village immortality in his Richard III. 

fyimisur . — In the neighbourhood of this 
royal residence, there is excellent gudgeon- 
fishing, and a few trout may be taken; 
the late Benjamin West, Esq., President 
of the Royal Academy, was a skilful fly- 
fisher, and formerly, whilst much em- 
ployed by King (Jeorge the Third, he was 
very successful in taking trout in the 
sharp streams below the old bridge., 
Windsor Castle, in its present renewed 
and improved state, is an object of vene- 
ration, not less than of grandeur and 
beautv ; an4^ surrounded as it is by park 
and forest, green meadows, and golden 
eorn-fields (through which the silver 
Thames glides on with lingering wave, as 
if loath to leave the paradise he &corates), 
is, perliaps, unrivalled in Europe. Many 
fine views of its lofty towers and stately 
battlements will be obtained from various 
openings in the forest (besides that of the 
long walk); but I prefer, to any other, 
some which are found in the delightful 
grounds of W. Harcourt, Esq., St. Leonardos 
Hill, tlie plantations there judiciously 
hiding the town of Windsor, and giving 
the idfect of an abrunt hill, crowned with 
an interminable edince of stately towers 
and battlements. 

Maidenhead ,'— Great Western RaU- 
Toad has made Maidenhead a resort for 
London Anglers. 

['fhe next chapter, “ The Rivers and 
Lakes of England,” is equally attractive ; 
here are a few sketchy notes :] 

lyaltham Abbey, — I’lie village is seques- 
tered and pictures(|ue ; the venerable ab- 
bey and gateway give character of the 
“ olden time ” to the scene. Often have 
I fished here in May, and, under the 
gentle iuflneiice of the season and the 
spot, recalled to mind the beautiful lines 
of the highly-gifted, but unfortunate, Lord 
Surrey ; 

** The sovte season that bud and bloomc forth 
briu{;e8, 

With prene hath cladde the hyll and eke the vale ; 
The iiiphtinpall with fethers new she singes, 

The turtle to her mate hath told her talc ; 

Somer i's come, for every Kjiraye now springes, 
The fishes flete witli new rvpayred scale, 

The adder, all her slough away she flynges, 

The busy bee her honey now she mynges.” 

Ar^ler^s Album,— ISieejc Stockbridge, 
society has been formed, called the 
“ llaughtou Club,” by a party of gentle- 
n^en, and the water is well preserved. I 
have been so fortunate as to have seen 
tbeir common-place bopk, in which every 
member is expected to narrate the events 
of his day’s fishing; his triumphs, mi" 


series, &c. ; and 1 was higlily delighted 
and amused witli the gaiety and good 
humour which I found in this witty, 
and curious miscellany. The book is 
also embellished with original sketches, 
by m<^inbers and visitors, of caricatures, 
scenery, &c. 

The Eden,— On visiting this river, the 
angler, artist, or amateur, would find 
Kirkoswald, about six miles from Penrlt?', 
convenient head-quasters for a few days. 
Well do I remember the primitive landlady 
of the little inn there, when I complained 
that the port was new, assuring me “ she 
knew better than that, for she had seen it 
bottled herself, at Penrith, six mouths 
ago.” She, however, made me very com- 
fortable; and, with Eden salmon, Fell 
mutton, and abundance of delicious, mush- 
rooms, 1 fared sumptuously, and with 
remarkably moderate charges. 

Skiddaw,— It is now twenty-eight years 
since I first ascended this mountain; 1 
had a friendly guide (Mr. D. Crostliwaite), 
and our first object was to see th% sun rise 
from Latrig (Skiddaw's cub) ; but when we 
reached that elevation we were disap- 
pointed, as the cloudy cap of Skiddaw 
began to descend and obscure the sun. 
We were soon env'eloped by a damp mist, 
but as my coiupauion was well acquainted 
with ilie way, we continued to ascend, and 
by six o’clock, a.m., we had reached the 
summit. Soon afterwards the da,y began 
to clear, and, as the white curtain of 
clouds that fioated beneath us appeared to 
move, we gained occasional glimpses of the 
sparkling snn-lit lake, aud vale ot Keswick, 
seen through vistas of the rolling clouds ; 
aud as these ojienings closed, others suc- 
ceeded, producing the most magical c^ffccts. 
At one moment, the houses in Scotland 
were distinctly seen, and as suddenly with- 
drawn; at another, the wild mountains 
of Borrowdale appeared in all their ma- 
jesty, thus giving a succession of the most 
enchanting scenes. The wind was high 
aud cold, so that we were glad to take 
shelter under the small pile of stones on 
the top of the mountain, where we en- 
joyed our breakfast of bread and cheese, 
and brandy, and, at the same time, the 
inagnideent moving panorama before us. 
We remained under wielter from the wind 
till the clouds had entirely dispersed^ and 
we had an uninterrupted view of the 
boundless prospect around us. Looking 
towards the south-east, were seen the 
mountains Grisedale Pike, and Causey 
Pike, and tiie vale of Newlands, backed 
by the Fells of Buttermere ; and. at om 
feet, Bassenthwaite lake ; a little more 
southward, immediately under tlje eye, 
were seen Keswick, Derwent-water, and 
the gorge of Borrowdale; to the left of 
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tUene, Lowdore, Wallow-c^a^|f, and above 
them, the towerina Ilelvellyn. To the 
east lay the ragged Saddleback, and the 
long, lofty, range of Cross Fells ; north- 
ward, we saw the shining Solway Firth, 
and the hills of Dumbartonshire. [I'his 
is, indeed, a charming sketch.] 

Mary of Hutterniere,^^ saw her in the 
year 1809, after her unhappy marriage 
with Hatfield tlie swindler, who had paid 
the forfeit of his IW? some years before; 
she had then married a respectable person, 
lived at the inn with her parents, and 
acted as waitress. She was remarkably 
grave, and had something dignified in her 
manners. She was tall and well formed, 
but I saw little of the beauty for^ which 
she had been celebrated, 

Brovgham Few places of the 

same dev^cription boast more beauty and 
interest than Brougham Castle, and often 
have 1 contemplated the proud towers and 
massive walls of this once hospitable and 
noble residence, whilst angling at the con- 
fluence i)f the Lowther and Kamont, with 
feelings allied to melancholy, yet not, 
therefore, unpleasing or unprofitable. 

BoUm, — Being permitted by tlie late 
and present Duke of Devonshire to reside 
at a shooting-lodge of his Grace’s (fonned 
out of the Priory gateway), I am well ac- 
quainted with every “ dingle, nook, and 
mossy dell," to be futmd in the purlieus of 
this enchanting place, which 1 believe to 
concentrate, within a few miles, a greater 
variety of rich, wild, and beautifol scenery, 
than any other place in Great Britain. 1 
consider my opinion justified in conse- 
quence of having met with Major Smith 
(the once envied possessor of the peerless 
Piercefield on the M'^ye), at Bolton, and 
walked with him over most of the grounds, 
and he candidly declared that, taken alto- 
gether, he gave a decided preference to 
Bolton Ab^y. Much of tlie beauty of 
Bolton has been rendered accessible of 
late years, by the good taste of the vicar, 
Mr. Carr, who was empowered by the 
noble owner to make patnways, and open 
vistas, whore necessary. Tlie charm of 
association also accompanies the fasci- 
nation of exquisite scenery ; for here the 
^shepherd Earl, the lover of Prior’s nut- 
brown maid, wandered in desolation, at 
once the heir and the exile, and in the 
tower of Bardon closed, in honoured age, 
his eventful and interesting life. 

CAPT. MAHRYAt’s diart IN AMCRICA, 
{Concluded from page 2C8.) 

[The facts of this work are as amusing 
as its fun ; and its hninour oozes out in 
every page. With a few more quotations 
we must take leave.^ 


Canadian Forest, 

From Hamilton, on Lake Ontario, to 
Bradford, the country is very beautifully 
broken and undulating, occasionally 
precipitate and hilly. You pass throimh 
forests of splendid timber, chiefly nr, 
but of a size which is surprising. 
Here are masts for ^^tall admirals," so 
lofty that you could not well perceive a 
squirrel, or even a larger animal, if upon 
one of the topmost bonghs. 'I'he pine 
forests are diversified by the oak; yon 
sometimes pass through six or seven miles 
of the first description of timber, which 
gradually changes, until yon have six or 
seven miles of Forest composed entirely of 
oak. The road is repairing and levelling, , 
preparatory to its being ipi^adainised—- 
. certainly not before it was r^nired, for it 
is at present execrable throughout the 
whole province. Every mile or so you 
descend into a hollow, at the bot- 
tom of which is what they term a mml’- 
kole^ that is, a certain quantity of water 
and mud, which is of a depth unknown, 
but which you must fathom by ]>assing 
through it. To give an Englishman an 
idea of the roads is not easy ; I can only 
Kuy, that it is very possible for a horse to 
be drowned in one of the rw/if, and I’or a 
pair of them to disappear, wagon and 
all, in a mud-hole 

a Gentleman,*' 

I have often remarked the strange 
effects of intoxication, and the different 
manner in which persons are affected 
by liquor. When 1 was on the road 
from London to Chatham, a man who 
was very much intoxicated got into 
the wagon, and sat beside me. As people 
in that state usually are, he was ex- 
cessively familiar; and although jerked 
off with no small degree of violence, 
would continue, until we arrived at the inn 
where we were to sup, to attempt to lay 
his head upon my shoulder. 

As soon as we arrived supper was an- 
nounced. At first he refused to take any, 
but on the artful landlady bawling in his 
ear that all gentlemen supped when they 
arrived, he hesitated to consider (which 
certainly was not at all necessary) whether 
he was not bound to take some. Another 
very im)>ortant remark of the hostess, 
which was, that he would have nothing to 
cat until the next morning, it lieing then 
eleven o’clock at night, decided him, and 
he staggered in, observing, — “ Notliing to 
eat till next morning ! well, I never 
thought of that.’’ He sat down opposite 
to me, at the some table. It appeared as if 
his vision was inverted by the quantity of 
liquor which he Jiad taken; everything 
close to him on tlie table he considered to 
be out of his reach, whilst everything at a 
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distance lie attempted to lay hold of. He 
sat np as erect as he co^d, balancing 
himself so as not to *appear corned^ and 
fixing his eyes upon me, said, “ Sir, I’ll 
trouble you— for some fried ham.” Now 
the ham was in the dish next to him, and 
altogether out of my reach ; I told him so. 

“ Sir,” said he again, “ as a gentleman, 

I ask yon to give me some of that fried 
ham.” Amused with the curious demand, 

J rose from my chair, went round to him, 
and helped him. Shall I give you a 
potato,” said I— the potatoes being at my 
end of the table, and I not wishing to rise . 
again, “No, Sir,” replied he, “I can 
help myself to them.” He made a dash 
at them, but did not reach them ; then 
made another, and another, till he lost his 
balance, and lay down upon bis plate ; 
Qiis time he gained the potatoes, helped 
himself, and commenced eating. After a 
few minutes he again fixed his eyes upon 
me. “Sir, I’ll trouble you— for tlie 
jiickles.” They were actually under his 
nose, and I pointed them out to him. “ I 
believe, Sir, I asked you for the -pickles,” 
repeat^ he, after a time. “ Well, there 
they are,” replied I, wishing to see what 
he would do. “ Sir, arc you a gentleman 
— as a gentleman— I ask you as a gentle- 
man, for them ’ere pickles.” It was 
impossible to resist this appeal, so I rose 
and helped him. I was now convinced 
that his vision was somehow or another 
inverted, and to prove it, when he asked 
me for the salt, which was within his 
reach, 1 removed it farther off. “ Thank 
ye, Sir,” said he, sprawling over the table 
after it. The circumstance, absurd as it 
was, was really a subject for the investiga- 
tion of Dr. Brewster. 

Prairies in Upper Canada. 

The roads through J^he forests had 
been very bod, and the men and horses 
shewed signs of fatigue ; but we had 
now passed through all the thickly 
wooded country, and had entered into 
the prairie country, extending to Fort 
Winnebago, and which was beautiful 
beypnd conception. Its features alone 
can be described ; but its effects caij only 
be felt by being seen, llie prairies here 
are not very large, seldom being about six 
or seven miles in length or breadth ; gene- 
rally speaking, they lie in gentle undula- 
ting flats, and the ridges and hills between 
them ore composed of oak openings.^ 
To form an idea of these oak openings, 
imagine an inland country covered with 
splendid trees, about us thickly planted os 
ii^ our English parks ; in fact, it is English 
park scenery, Nature having here sponta- 
neously produced what it has been the 
care and labour of centuries in our own 
country to effect. Sometimes the prairie 


will rise and extend along the hills, and 
assume an undulating appearance, like 
the long swell of the ocean ; it is then 
called rolling prairie. Often, when I 
looked down upon some fifteen or twenty 
thousand acres of these prairies, ftill cJf 
rich grass, without one animal, tame or 
wild, *to be seen, 1 would fancy what 
thousands of cattle will, in a few years, 
be luxuriating in those pastures, which, 
since the herds of buffalo have retreated 
from them, are now useless, and throwing 
up each year a fresh crop, to seed and to 
die unheeded. 

Rattlesnakes. 

Perhaps, there is no portion of America 
in which the rattlesnakes are so large 
and so numerous as in Wisconsin, 
'^here are two varieties ; the black 
rattlesnake, that frequents marsliy 
spots, and renders it rather dangerous to 
shoot snipes and ducks ; and the yellow, 
which takes np its abode in the rocks and 

dry places. Dr. F told me that be 

bad killc-d, inside of tlie fort Winnebago, 
one of the latter species, between seven 
and eight feet long. The rattlesnake, 
although its poison is so fatal, is in fact 
not a very dangerous animal, and people 
arc seldom bitten fiy it. This arises from 
two causes : first, that it invariably gives 
yon notice of its presence by its rattle ; 
and secondly, that it always coils itself n]> 
like a watch-spring before it strikes, and 
then darts forward only about its own 
length. Where they are common, the 
people generally carry with them a vial of 
ammonia, which, if instantly applied to 
the bite, will at least prevent deatJi. I'he 
copper-head is a snaxe of a much more 
dangerous nature, from its giving no 
warning, and its poison being equally 
active. 

The Sioux Indians. 

The Sionx are a large band, and 
are divided into six or seven different 
tribes ; they are said to amount to 
from 27,000 to 30,000. They are, or 
have been, constantly at war with the 
Chippeways to the north of them, and 
with Saucs and Foxes, a small but very 
warlike band, residing to the sonth of 
them, abreast of Dos Moines River. The 
Sioux have fixed habitations as well as 
tents; their tents are large and commo- 
dious, made of bnffalo-skins Messed with- 
out the hair, and very often handsomely 
painted on the outside. 1 went out about 
nine miles to visit a Sionx village on the 
borders of a small lake. Their lodges 
were built cottage-fashion, of small ni« 
poles, erected stockade-wise, and covered 
inside and out with bark ; the roof also of 
Imrk, with a hole li^ the centre for the 
smoke to escajie through. I entered one 
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of those lodges: the interior wns sur- 
rounded by a continued bed -place round 
three of the sid^s, about three feet from 
the floor, and on the platform was a 
quantity of bnflalo-skins and pillows ; 
the fire was in the centre, and their 
luggage was stowed away under tlie bed- 
places. It was very neat and clean ; the 
Sioux generally are ; indeed, particularly 
so, compared with the (rtlier tribes of 
Indians. A missionary resides at this 
village, and has paid great attention to the 
small band under his care. Their patches 
of Indian corn were clean and well tilled ; 
and although, from demi-civilization, the 
people have lost much of their native 
grandeur, still they are a fine race, and 
well disposed. But the majority of the 
Sioux trilie remain in their native state^; 
they are Horse Indians, as tliose who Iwe 
on the prairies are termed ; and although 
many of them have rifles, the majority 
still adhere to the use of th(» bow and 
arrows, both in their war parties and in 
the chaise of the hnflalo. 

During the time that I passed here, 
there were several games of ball played 
betwoen diflereut bands, and for consi- 
derable stakes ; one was played on the 
prairie close to the house of the Indian 
agent. The Indian game of ball is some- 
what similar to the game of golf in Scot- 
land, with this diflerence, that the sticks 
used by the Indians have a small network 
racked at the end, in which they catch the 
ball and run away with it, as far os they 
are permitted, towards the goal, before 
they throw it in that direction. It is one 
of the most exciting games in the world, 
and requires the greatest activity and 
address. It is, moreover, rendered cele- 
brated in American history, from the cir- 
cumstance that it was used as a stratagem 
by the renowned leader of th(‘ northern 
tribes, Pontiac, to surprise in one day all 
the English forts on and near to the lakes, 
a short time after the Canadas had been 
surrendered to the British. At Mackinaw 
they succeeded, and put the whole garrison 
to the sword, as they did at one or two 
smaller posts ; but at Detroit, they were 
finiled by the plan having been revealed by 
one of the squaws. 

Pontiac’s ]}lan was as follows Pre- 
tending the greatest good-will and friend- 
ship, a game of ball was proposed to be 
played, on the same day, at all the different 
outposts, tor the amusement of the garri- 
sons. The interest taken in the game 
would, of course, cull out a proportion of 
the ofileers and men to .witness it. The 
squaws were stationed close to the gates, 
of the fort, with the riflch of the? Indians 
out short, concealed under their blankets. 
The hall was, as if by accident, to be 


thrown into the fort; the Indians, os 
usual, were to rush in crowds after it : by 
this means they were to enter the fort, 
receiving their rifles frpm the squaws as 
they hurried in, and then slaughter tlic 
weakened and unprepared garrisons. For- 
tunately, Detroit, the most important post, 
and against which Pontiac headed the 
stratagem in jierson, was saved by the 
previous information given by the squaw ; 
not that she ha4 any intention to beltray 
him, but the commanding officer having 
employed" her to make him several pair of 
mocassins out of an elk-skin, desired her 
to take the remainder of the skin for the 
same purpose; this she refused, saying 
that it was of no use, as he would never 
see it again. This nunaift excited his 
su^icions, and led to the dilflovery. 

The game played before the fort when I 
was present, lasted nearly two hours, 
during which I had a good opportunity of 
estimating the agility of the Indiiins, who 
displayed a great deal of mirth and 
hninour at the same time. But the most 
curious effect produced was by the circum- 
stance, that having divested themselves of 
all their garments except their middle 
clothing, they had all oi them fastened 
behind them a horse’s tail ; and as they 
swept by, in their chase of the ball, with 
tlieir tails streaming to the wind, I really 
almost made up my mind that such an 
appendage was rather an improvement to 
a man's figure than otherwise. 

Vnltiitii. 

Drift yan was, unquestionably, a genius. 
He is one of those who, by the forced 
raring of intellectual power, rise far above 
the sphere in wlpcb they were originally 
placed. Sliaks]>eaTe in the drama, Milton 
m epic, Burns in Doric lyrics, and Bunyati 
in religious allegory, aie all unrivalled. 
They occupy the hmast walks in tlieir 
resjiective empire.^>< With the exception of 
one, they were self taught. The fine ge- 
nius they inherited rendt*red the polish 
that essentially necessary , for inferior 
minds useless to them. They had by in- 
stinct what others acquire by education. 
These vast minds appear at intervals in 
the annals of our race to teach us, with 
the freshness of visible exemplars, what 
high powers are ready to be unfolded 
^vitbin us — what mind is and may be— > 
how glorious things are predestined to ac- 
company its expansion in after ages— 
how rich and imperishable the visions it is 
to enjoy, and Ihc scenes it is to traverse, 
when the earthly tabernacle that now 
shronds its glories is exchanged for the 
heavenly. Man even in his ruins is great. 
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Man restored in Paradise regained will, 
indeed, be glorious. — Fraser’s Magazine. 

Bavarian Toys . — At Nuremburg is, per- 
haps, a larger and more ingenious dis- 
play of children’s playthings than any- 
where else in the world. Their elaborate 
imitations in tin or pewter of every kind 
of carriage, from a little gig to a rail- 
road train, with all the springs, joints, 
and fittings in tniniafure^ would delight an 
English child, more especially the scien- 
tific little boys of the present day ; whilst 
their dolls, with twenty changes of dresses, 
would raise the envy of even the furlie- 
lowed misses of three feet high, that are to 
be seen pacing the parks. A gentleman, 
who lives in the finest house at Nurem- 
biirg, quite a palace, is a wholesale dealer 
in such articles, and we no loTiger won- 
dered at the street-bargains with the Jews 
>n the jbcncil line, when we heard that 
some or the pencils from this manufactory, 
were consigned at the rate of one penny a 
dozen . — New Monthly Magazine. 

Sonnet. {Monthly Chroniele.) 

A shape of Grief it is words cannot paint, 

That oil my weeping heart its gaunt hand places, 
And with relentless strength, that leaves me faint. 
Crushes its salt tears out. Time, tliat elfaces 
All other memories, makes this immortal. 

As the deepest woe should also be 
The longest lived : as though it were not well 
To suffer and forget— but, lingering, see 
The shadows darkening day by day upKin 
The earth, blotting out all things Hair and good, 
But showing still their spectres in the sun, 

Making the Past our Present. Hope, that stood 
U]ion the horizon’s verge, is vanished, 

And 1 am left alone, companioned with the Dead ! 

Geology : Huttonian Theory of the Earth. 
— Probably, the most striking article in 
the Edinbm'gh Review^ just published, is 
an elaborate paj>er proving, by Geological 
evidence, that Dr. Hutton's (Plutonic) 
views respecting the construction and re- 
volutions of the earth, though at first op- 
posed with great vehemence, are in fact the 
same with those now almost universally 
received. Meanwhile, the reviewer admits 
that Cuvier, his contemporaries and succes- 
sors, have produced new facts and results, in 
departments, on inquiry, almo.st unknown 
to Hatton, but harmonizing beautifully 
with his views — respecting the fossil* con- 
tents of the stra ta ; their relation.^ to the 
existing forms of organized beings ; the 
succession of fossil species, and the various 
analones between several existing causes, 
and those which operated during former 
conditions of the globe. The Number con- 
tains also a paper on the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s European Dispatches, and an 
able jtrecis oi the recent voyages of 
Captains King and Fitzroy. 

Post Letters . — What can have uiade the 
London public so active in their corres- 
pondence of late, we are at a loss to 


imagine; Especially as the season is on 
the wane, and there has l)een no very mo- 
mentous event to record ; but it appears, 
from a statement in the Times^ that the 
neatest number of letters that were ever 
known to pass through the (veueral Post- 
office in one day, was received at St. 
Marttn's-le-Grund on Monday, (July 1.5). 
Their numbers exceeded 90,000, and their 
amount of postage no less than 4,050/., an 
amount greater by than any that has 
hitht'rto been collected in one day.” 

Mexican Mummies.— A million of mum- 
mies, it is stated, have lately been dis- 
covered in the environs of Durango, in 
Mexico. W ith them were found fragments 
of finely worked elastic tissues, (probably 
our mhdern Tndia-rubl)er cloth,) and neck- 
laces of a marine shell found at Zacatecas, 
dn the Pacific, where the Columbus of 
the forefathers of the Indians probably, 
landed from Hindostan, or from the Malay 
or Chinese coast, or from their islands in 
tlie Indian ocean . — Philadelphia Preshy • 
terian ; Sillimnn’s Journal. * 

The Coronation. — Mr. Martin has just 
finished a picture of the Coronation : it is 
of smaller size than the pictures painted 
by Mr. Parris and Mr. Huyter : it contains 
upwards of 100 portraits, some of which 
are admirable likenesses. The action of 
the picture is the Queen receiving homage 
of the Peers, with the accident of the ven- 
erable Lord Rolle stumbling on the steps 
of the throne, and Her Majesty advancing 
as if to assist his lordship in rising. 

Oil of Roses is mentioned by Homer : 
there is, indeed, nothing new under the sun. 

The ^vage Voltaire having read 

Rousseau’s paradoxical eulogy of the 
.savage state, with dry irony remarked, in 
thanking him for his essay— “ that it was so 
seductively written, that it really tempted 
a man to walk on all-fours after read- 
ing it,” 

Lclafid.—Wa- are happy to Icam that 
Mr. J. G. Nicholls is about to prepare for 
the press a new edition of Leland’s Itine^ 
vary ; to which he proposes to give a 
clearer text and arrangement, but without 
modernizing the orthography ; and he in- 
tends to illustrate it with notes* 

The Weald of Kcnty originally a portion 
of the Coit Andred of the Britons, is thus 
described by Mr. London, in one of his in- 
teresting Gardening I'onrs : “ The whole 
surface of this part of the country appears, 

' at no distant period, to have been native 
forest, or, at all events, under coppice 
wood ; and hence, in many of the fields, 
and in all the hedgerows, there are groiqis 
of oak-trees, aged thorns, maples, and 
hollies, which give the face of the crjuntry 
the woody appearance jof a pork,” 

The Photogenic Art.^Wo pt*rceive with 
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pleatnire, that in France have been granted 
pensionti, of 3000 fr. to M. Daguerre, and 
of 4000 fr. to M. Niepce, for their improve- 
ments on the Camera-Obscura. 

Po 2 «owing.— A Swiss paper states, that 
upwards of 400 persons, members of a 
musical Society at Andelfingen, near 
Zurich, were poisoped a short time hince 
by partaking of a dish at a public feast, 
which had l^en dressed iuia copper vessel. 
Several have died, and many are still suf- 
fering severely.-r Times. 

/ce. — The ice taken from Fresh Pond, 
near Boston, U. S., is transparent as glass. 
Its proprietor clears many thousand dol- 
lars a year by the sale of it. It is cat out 
into blocks of three feet square, and sup- 
plies most parts of America^ down tCf^Ncw 
Orleans ; and every winter latterly, two 
or three ships have been loaded and sent 
to Calcutta, by which a very handsome 
profit has been realized. — Cap/. Marryat. 

fVomen are bom tories, and admit no 
other than petticoat government as legiti- 
mate.— 

The AvMnean Women are the prettiest 
in the whole world.— /&fd. 

Schenectady College is called Botany Bay, 
from its receiving young men who have 
been eiipelled from other colleges.— 

In America, may occasionally be seen a 
horse, saddled and bridled, taking his way 
home without his master, who has given 
him certificate of leave, by chalking ,in 
large letters on the saddle-flaps on each 
side, “ Let him go,” — Ibid, 

Temperance.— \ minister in America, 
preaching upon temperance, observed, that 
alcohol was not sealed by the band of 
God.”— /Airf. 

Emgraition,—\i is calculated from the 
reports, that in America, upwards of 
1()0,000 emigrants pass to the west every 
year by the route of the Lakes, of which 
it is estimated that almut 30,000 are from 
Europe, the remainder migrating from 
the eastern States of the Union.— 

I* The Toledo Blade” is a not inappro- 
priate title (for a newspaper,) though 
rather a, bold one for an editor to write np 
to, as his writings ot^ht to be very sharps 
^nd, at the same time, extremely well- 
tempered,— Ibid. ^ 

Making Ca/fr.— The muddy and impass- 
able state of the streets at Detroit has 
given rise to a very enrions system of 
making morning or evening calls. A 
small one-horse cart is hacked against the 
door of a house; the ladies dressed get 
into it, and seat themselves upon a bnfiiuo- 
skin at the bottom of it ; they are carried 
to the residence of the* party nnon whom 
they wish to eall ; the cart is backed in 
4 Bgiun, and they mre landed clean and dry. 

-md, * ^ 


Clerks' Library.— M. t, Wood, a retired 
merchant, of indciieudent fortune, of New 
York, has established in that city a library 
for the use of mercantile clerks. Young 
men, who, after the hours of business, had 
no other means of passing their time than 
by indulging their vices, have taken, in 
the most decided manner, to the pursuits 
of literature and science, by aid of this 
excellent establishment. I'he members 
are 1200. The library consists of 18,000 
volumes and in the lost year there were 
above 2«),000 loans of books. There are 
likewise lectures in a large hall, a general 
reading-room, &c. Mr. Wood is now in 
this country, using his utmost exertions to 
found a similar library in London.— Cor- 
remondeut of the IHmes, [If the writer 
will forward his address to our printers, 
we shall be happy to co-operate with him 
in this excellent design. We are aware of 
the existence of many private libraries in 
large commercial csta1)lishments in the 
metropolis ; but the plan requires exten- 
sion. Opportimity, we know, is a sur- 
prising aia to success, especially in mental 
culture, notwithstanding the old saw of 
the “ will ” and “ the way.” By the way, 
we heard some time since of a projected 

Library of Reference” in the metropolis ; 
it is to be hoped the scheme has not been 
nipped in the bud, by the empty boast of 
the advantages of national libraries, to 
feed which authors and publishers aie 
robbed by wholesale, thou^ “ as the Act 
directs.”] 

Critical Wit, — In the Pictorial edition 
of the Merry, Wives of Windsor,^ the editor 
notes on Nym’s quip, “ The good humour 
is to steal at a minute's rest.” “ Some 
would read * at a minim's rest.' This 
seem»to us a crotchet." We like tiie wit 
better than the objection ; for Falstafi* 
having just spoken of Bardolph's filching 
like an unskilful singer, he kept not 
time,” Nym could not better keep up the 
metaphor than b^ enmloyiug the word 
minim,— The editorial lllnstratious of 
this comedy are peculiarly interesting, from 
the writer’s “ perfect knowledge of the 
localities of Windsor,” and the accompu- 
nyingfvery tasteful designs, by Mr. Cres- 
wick, giving “ some notion of the Windsor 
of the lime of Henry IV thus, conjointly, 
the editor and artist have produced a 
very pleasant piece of antiqnariauisin, 
without any of the wearying minuteness 
Vith which such investigations are usually 
encumbered. 

The Lztxraxy World, Part JV. with Twelve 
ENORA vivas, is now publishing, price 8(f. 

LONDON: Published by GEORGE BERGER 
Holywell Street, StraiN. Printed by Whiteukad 
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THE CERTOSA. 

Thir luaffniftcent clrarch, celebrated as 
“ one of tbe most beantiiiil bcdldings in 
the world,’’ rises at abont five miles dis- 
tance from Pavia, “the metropolis of 
Italian science,” and not mac)i out of the 
road to Milan.* Mr. Hope, in bis 
rioal Eigay on Jrel^itecture^ (chap, xxxi- 
xlvii.) states the Certosa to have been 
founded towards the end of the fourteenth 
century, by John Galeazzo, ftrat Duke of 
Milan, but continued at different periods : 
tlie nave is in the pointed style ; and the 
sides and east end, though In the Lom- 
bard style, t are wonderiul instances in 
terra cotta. The octagonal cupola, also a 
Lombard specimen, is remarkable for the 
suspended pillars that support its ribs, 
and divide its small gallenes. The nave, 
and east end are attributed to Galeazzo; 
and to them was added, in 1474, the gor- 
geous west fnmt so prominent in the pre- 
fixed engraving: it is avowedly of the 
cint/ve-cenio style, anddazades the eye with 
its marb&e, bronze, porphyry, serpen- 
tine, and other sumptuous materials, dis- 
playing an endless profusion of oma,ments 
and sculpture; its large and small clois- 
ters have likewise cinqnc-cento ornaments, 
which, though in terra eotta^ are rich be- 
yond description. 

A more detailed description of this ela- 
borately decorated edifice will, however, 
be found in Woods’s Letters^X whence the 
following is extracted : 

“ It (the Certosa) is here considered as 
one of the most beautiful buildings in the 
world; and may be cited to shew. how 
much more effect the appearance of riches 
and splendour has on the judgment of the 
multitude than fine taste and elegant prO" 
portion. It was begun in 1396, « period 
at which several splendid ecclesiastical 
structures were raised in Italy, The 
cathedral of Milan ; the church of S. 
Petronio, at Bologna; and the church of 
S. Francesco, at Assisi ; are all nearly 
of this date. The architect is said to be 
the same Henry of Zamodia or Gamodia, 
who designed the Duomo at .Milan. Mal- 

.* From Milan it ia easy to make an excursion to 
Pavia, either by land or water ; the latter town 
beiM only seven leagues distant from the former. 
— Mrs, Starke. 

t “Lombardic Architecture was defined hy the 
late Thomas Hope, as that style which arose in 
Lombardy after the decline of the Roman empire ; 

^ was thence intrbduccd into France, and afterwards 
(variously modified in its progress), proceeded to 
Normandy and into England. It is essentially the 
same as that commonly called the Norman st^, 
ky recent English writers.”— jfif Ape’s Hist, Essay on 
Arehit.; Eritton*i Ztiet. 

) Woods’s Letters of an Arebitect, ftom France, 
Italy, an^ Greece. 4to. vifi. i. p. 223. This very 
popular work contains rbrnarks on more than 240 
churehes in Italy and Grdbce, and on 62 cathedrals. 


aspina, (Ouida di Pacta, j supposea it 
rather to have beeu built under the direc- 
tion of a certein Marco di Campiliono, 
who diaputea alao the honour of the cathe- 
dral at Milan ; hut this appeara to be a 
mere guess, lliere is a bust of the archi- 
tect within tiie building, hut without name 
or date. The style of the two edifices is 
so different, as almost to preclude the pos- 
sibility of their being the productions of 
one man: and the present offers no in- 
dication of the taste of our northern ar- 
ti.sts, while the cathedral above-mentioned 
abounds with them. The nave has four 
square divisions, each subdivided on the 
vault, with oblique groins. The groining 
of the side-aisles is singular, each space 
being, in fact, covered with five unequal 
pointed vaults, meeting in a common cen- 
tre. Beyond the side aisles, on each side, 
two chapels open toward each square di- 
vision. of the nave. The choir and arms 
of the cross have each two s(j[uare divi- 
sions, so that there are seven on the whole 
length of the church, and five on that of 
the transept. The wliole is in the highest 
degree rich with painting and gilding, and 
the orders* of tlie altars of the chapels of 
the side aisles are of the richest marbles, 
while the altars themselves are of inlaid 
work in precious stones. Nothing is neg- 
lected. Even the washing-place of the 
monks is a magnificent marble monument. 
The tomb of the founder, John Galeazzo 
Visconti, is said to have been de.signed 
about 1490, and completed in 1562, which 
is tlie date mentioned in tbe inscription. 
Circumstances might induce us to ex])ect 
here one of tlie finest prodnetions of the 
cinque-cento, but this is not the case I'lie 
ivy represented on a door-jamb just by 
is far more beautiful than anything in the 
tomb. The outside of the flanks and 
transept of the building is full of pinnacles 
and ornaments, which do not rise natur- 
ally out of the construction of the build- 
ing ; but I examined the inside first, and, 
to confess the truth, 1 was fairly tired out 
with the interminable splendour of the 
edifice : every little part seems to say, 
come and admire me. There are two 
large cloisters, one of which is' of immense 
size, with marble columns, and a profu- 
sion of ornamental brickwork ; and there 
is a spacious palace of later date, for the 
reception of visitors. 

“ I have left the front till last, because 
i; was erected after the rest of the church, 
and is itself a distinct object. It was be- 
gun in 1473 , firom the designs of Ambrogio 
Fossano ; and, as might be supposed from 

* The word order, ss here uRed, includes the 
column with Iti entablature, and the pedestal, if 
there is one; all of which goes to make up one of 
the Grecian orders of architecture. 
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the place and date, is not Gotbic, but an 
immense heap of little parts, in the taste 
of the cinque^cenio^ often beautifhl in 
themselves, but having no impression as a 
whole, except an undefined sentiment of 
immense prodigality of riches. 1 should 
not raise your ideas too high, if I were 
to say that there are acres of bas-reliefs 
in figures and ornaments, often beautifully 
executed, and never ill done. The mate- 
rial is marble throughout; but, after, all I 
could say or write, I could never sufficiently 
impress you with the richness of the build- 
ing, or with the feeling of fatigue with 
which you take leave of it.” 

SWIFT’S DISAPPOINTMENT. 

I RBMEMBEn wbeu 1 was a little boy,« 
(says Swift, in a letter to Lord Boling- 
broke,) 1 felt a great fish at the end of my 
line, which I drew up almost on the ground, 
but it dropt in, and the disappointment 
vexes me to this day ; and, 1 believe, it 
was the type of all my future disappoint- 
ments. 

This little incident, perhaps, gave the 
first wrong bias to a mind predisposed to 
such impressions ; and, by operating with 
so mudi strength and permanency, it 
might possibly lay the foundation of the 
Dean’s subsequent peevishness, passion, 
misanthropy, and nnal insanity. The 
quickness of his sensibility furnished a 
sting h) the slightest disappointment ; and 
pride festered those wounds which self- 
government would instantly have healed. 
As children couple hobgoblins with dark- 
ness, every contradiction of his humour, 
every obstacle to his preferment was, by 
him, associated with ideas of malignity 
and evil. By degrees, he acquired a con- 
tempt of human nati^'e, and a hatred of 
mankind, which at last terminated in the 
total abolition of his rational faculties,— 
PercivaL 


CANOVA’S FIRST LOVE, 

The old palace clock of the imperial 
residence of Fontainbleau had jnst/ounded 
its evening chimes, when Napoleon, 
drawing his chair near the blazing hearth 
of one of the antique apartments, gave 
himself freely up to one of those unre- 
strained and almost trifling conversations 
with Marie Louise, that he so loved to 
indulge in. His fine countenance had 
never borne an expression of laigser-aller 
more simple or more gladsome. He 
laughed, he joked, and rubbed his hands 
with gaiety, as he smilingly provoked the 
Empress to hazard ^ few French words, 
still difficult for her to pronounce, and 
which she uttered with a delightful imper- 
fection. 


Sire,” exclaimed Dnroc, opening the 
door of the chamber, the Itfuian artist . 
has arrived.” 

Shew him in then, immediately,” re- 
turned the Emperor, placing his foot 
against the marble of the chimney-piece, 
and pushing his faitteuU backwards, so as 
to leave a place for the new comer by his 
side. 

The visitor entered, made a respectfiil 
salute to the two ifiustrions persons before 
whom he was introduced, and, upon a sign 
from Napoleon, took his seat with cour- 
teous ease, upon a chair which the Empe- 
ror himself had placed for him, before the 
fire-place. 

‘^Vou are welcome to France, my dear 
Canova,” said the master of Europe, with 
one of his most winning inflexions of voice ; 

but how pale and thin yon have become 
since 1 last saw you I Decidedly you must 
quit Rome, and come to dwell with us in 
Paris : the air of our capital will restore 
your health and embonpoint. Look,” he 
added, pinching the fresh and^rosy cheek 
of Marie Lonise with his small white hand ; 
“ look, how healthy we are in France.” 

“ Sire,” returned the sculptor, “ you 
must attribute my bod health to study — 
not to the climate of my country. Allow 
me, I beseech vou, to return to Italy as 
soon as I have finished the bust which you 
have ordered me to execute.” 

“ Diable d'homme^"' cried the Emperor, 
“ to refuse to live near me. Sec ! Louise ; 
he has no other ambition than to be the 
first sculptor in the world, and he is all 
impatience to leave us, and return to chip 
marble at Rome, and produce some new 
work equally sublime as the Paris, the 
Terpsichore, the Dameusesy the Venus, or 
the Magdalen.” 

The conversation now became general, 
and a variety of topics were discussed : 
nothing appeared strange to Napoleon; 
he spoke of all with a profound know- 
ledge of them, and astonished Canova by 
the superiority of his views. 

I have sixty millions of sabjeots,” said 
Napoleon, smiling; “eight or nine hun- 
dred thousand soldiers, and a hundred 
thousand horses— the Romans themselves 
ne’er reckoned so man^. 1 have contested 
forty battles : at thatof Wagrom, 1 fired a 
hundred thousand cannon balls away, and 
this lady,Vho was then Archduchess of 
Austria, would fain have seen me fall be- 
fore one of them.” 

“ II hire pien frai” said Marie Louise, 
prettily affecting her natural accent. 

I should think,” added Canova softly, 
“ that things are now much altered.” 

“ Oh ! cela est bien vrai!” exclpimcd the 
Empress warmly, speaking this time the 
best French in the world, and raising the 
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hand of Napoleon to her Ups, who put bis 
•arm round the waist of his young wife, 
and forced her to sit on his knees. Bah ! 
bah !*’ said he, as his blushing partner 
slightly resisted : **Canovu is ourfHeiid, 
et ran ne se gkm pas devant ses amis. Were 
he not so, I am sure his tender and im- 
passioned heart would rejoice to see a 
menage so happy. Tiens ! Louise,'* he 
added, “ 1 will tell yoij a story, of which 
you shall guess the hero, and then you 
will see if there is’ any harm in my toying 
with you before Canova and, still keep- 
ing the Empress a prisoner, he com- 
menced : 

“In the province of Treyiso, there is a 
little village called Possagno : I shall 
open my t^e there, for in this place my 
hero passed his infancy. His fatlicr, an 
architoct, died at the age of twenty-seven, 
and his mother remarried Sartori de Cres- 
pano. The child, then about four years 
old, was named Antonio, and he dwelt 
with his stepfather ; but he was harshly 
treated, anfi was at last sent to pass an 
autnmn at Pradazzi with one of bis friends, 
named Faliero. This acquaintance, re- 
marking the intelligence of his young 
visitor, and the instinct with which he 
moulded a few clay images, placed him, 
as a pn}nl, with a sculptor of moderate 
talents, named Torrotto.’* 

“Is it possible !*’ interrupted Canova, 
confounded, “yonr majesty knows then 
the most minute details of my private life ?’* 

“ And of many others,” returned Naj>o- 
leon, with a smile, as he continued. 

“ Torretto was a severe master, although 
a good one, and exercised a strict snr^ 
veilUmce over his favourite pupil : never- 
theless, he could not prevent his occa- 
sionally stealing from the atelier to dance 
at the /dies in the vicinity. He was then 
sixteen years old. One day, during the 
v'intage, be fell in with a joyous troop of 
easunt girls, clad in their best habits in 
onouT of ekjovr de vendange ; and things 
so fell out, that one of them, nam^ 
Gertruda lUasi, huished by placing her 
arm within that of Antonio, and all that 
evening they danced together in the 
Tarantella.” 

A sigh escaped from Canova’s breast : 
the EmjTeror pressed the hand of Marie 
Louise, to draw her attention, but without 
interrupting his recital. 

“ (Jertrudo,” he continued, “ was but 
fourteen. Her large black eyes sparkled 
like globes of fire ; my two hands would 
have been too large to wan her slender 
waist ; and more beautiful hair was never 
seen than hers. Well, all went on smooth- 
ly, and ti^ey met often ; tiny formed pro- 
jects ox marriage, and tlie union was nearly 
completed between them, when Torretto 


and Faliero learned, for the first time, 
what was passing. They foresaw that th is 
marriage would destroy the brilliant care or 
of their pr&tege. ,0-ae night, tlioy both 
entered Antonio’s chamber, and ordered 
him to follow them. In spite of his tears, 
his resistance, and his grief^ they carric^d 
him with them to Venice, and there, during 
one entire year, they keijt a strict watch 
over him, and compelled him to seek, in his 
noble art, that consolation which the 
‘pure and deep caverns of memory’ de- 
ni<^ him. 

“ I'ime, however, flew on with his un- 
tiring wings, and the bright reputation of 
the young sculptor gradually developed 
itself He became rich and celebrated, 
and Volpato played his cards so well, that 
•his pupil thought much less of Gertruda 
Biasi, and occupied himself much nwm* 
with Domenica, the handsome co(iuetting 
daughter of the engraver. A inarringe was 
siioken of, but as Domenica was only 
thirteen years of age, they betrotlied flie 
two lovers, and the nuptials were pf».st- 
poued until the following year. Alas ! for 
the afiection of a flirt: one year after- 
wards, Domenica married Raphael Mor- 
ghani ! The forsaken lover nearly sank 
l^neath the cruel blow that his false in- 
tended had brought upon him.” — 

Canova had fallen into a profound re- 
verie, and apjieared no longer to hoar a 
syllable of what was passing around him. 
The Emperor continued : 

His physicians and friends advise^] 
him to try the benefit of his native air. 
He deported llicn ; but, on the way, the 
long-slumlieriug thoughts of his almost 
forgotten (iertnida arose again, and he 
pictured her once more so young, so beau- 
tiful, HO dlsinterestcHl in her love, and 
more gay and lauglnng than ever. 

‘"‘No sooner had he caught the first 
glimpse of the church tower of Possagno, 
than, too much excited to loiter in the 
drawling velurino^ he sprang to the ground, 
and reached the gales of the little town 
by a short footpatli. But his arrival hail 
been anticipated, and a. crowd of young 
people, awaiting his approach, pressed for- 
ward to welcome him, making the country 
resound with their joyous vivas. He 
could not address them, for his heart was 
too full, and tears were streaming from 
his eyes. The road was covered with 
laurels and immortelles; all the inhabitants 
of Possagno in their flte dresses, women, 
children, and vine-dressers, ivilh green 
branches in their hands, bordered the road, 
and saluted their clever young compatriot 
as he advanced. His old muster, the ve- 
nerable Torretto, came to press him to his 
heart ; and behind him stood a young 
female, who was gazing with quivering 
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lip and moistened cheek imon the vonne 
sculptor. ‘ Gertruda ! mia Gertruda r cried 
Cauova, it was the fair girl herself.^' 

“ Ah ! sire ! sire I” interrupted Canova, 

for pity's sake do not proceed farther 
with a recital that awakens in me so many 
cruel souvenirs" 

But Napoleon felt gratified at the im- 
pression he was producing: the scnljitor 
was deeply affected, and Marie Louise was 
listening with intense interest. 

“ Hear the remainder, Louise," said he, 
addressing himself entirely to the Em- 
press. “ We are approaching the demtte^ 
ment^ and it is worthy the rest of the stdry. 
Five years had diminished nothing of Ger- 
truda's beauty. She was pale, it is true, 
and resembled one of ('anuva's own white 
marble statues, of which some whimsical 
artist had coloured the hair aijd eyes! 
‘ Oh ! Gertruda ! ’ he exclaimed, leading her 
a little apart from the throng tl^ht was 
pressing around him ‘ you will pardon 
my ingratitude, will you not? you will 
render me that happiness of which I am 
so little worthy ? 1 nave hut seen you to 
find all our holy and fervent love of other 
days revived !’ 

“ ‘ 1 suffered much,’ said the beautiful 
girl, in a voice of deep €»motion ; ‘ 1 suf- 
fered much, Antonio mio^ when I learnt 
you were about to marry Domenica ; and 
yet, my friend, I knew that the humble 
peasant girl of Pradazzi, — that the be- 
trothed of the apprentice Antonio, would 
be ill received as tiie wife of the celebrated 
sculptor Cauova. Ncvertlieless, 1 refused 
all the offers that were addressed to me, 
for five years, and during that time I lived 
only for yonr remembrance. But when 1 
learnt that you were about to return to 
Possagno ; when I recollected, however, 
circumstances might be changed lietween 
us, that you would ribt see me again with- 
ont some emotion, for we loved each other 
dearly ; when I thought that, perhaps, we 
might Imj both feeble enough to renew 
those proj(*cts rendered almost futile l)y 
your actual position ; I wished to avoid 
not only the possibility of yielding to 
them, but still more the heart-rending 
agitation our meeting would hate caused. 
. . .1 am married.’— ‘ Married, Gertruda ! ’ 
— ‘ ft is now eight days since, to a worthy 
yoimg man who has sought my hand for 
four years.’ ” 

“ Oh ! voild une noble et digne creature ! ” 
cried Marie Louise, with all her natural 
enthusiasm, as Cauova quitted his seat, on 
the Emperor finishing his recital, and re- 
tired into the recess of the window to 
conceal his emotion. 

At this moment they heard a soft knock 
at the door, and th5 Duke of Otranto, the 
Minister of Police, entered. 


“ Truly, M. le Due,” said Napoleon, 

you could not arrive more apropos. Sec 
the effect 1 have just produced, thanks to 
the information you brought me from Italy 
a week back. Adieu, Cauova !” he added, 
laying his hand on the shonlder of the 
iteulptor. “ Occupy yourself with the bust, 
and when you have finished it, return to 
Italy if you will. Ah ! the Emperor’s trade 
is a rude one, and it is not often I can 
enjoy a fireside cemversation with my wife 
and friend, as I nave done this evening. 
Allonsy M. le Due and he left the apart- 
ment. 

'J'his evening was that of the 30th Octo- 
ber, 1810 ; and the Emperor, Marie Louise, 
and Canova had passed it in the same 
roam where, on the 11th of April, 1814, 
Napoleon signed his a)>dication. 

Albert. 

SIXTY-THREE. 

Youth, alasl is faded, 

And too well 1 know, 

Time my brow has shaded, 

Wrinkles scare each beau : 

Perished is the ITeshness • 

That once charmed the men, 

Dimmed my eyes’ bright lustre, 

Ne'er to gleam Again. 

Balls no longer charm me, 

From Cain thoughts I’m free, 

Kvening dews alarm me, 

J am sixty>three. 

People say I'm frumpish, 

Sober, stiff, and staid ; 

But what does it matter? 

Slander is their trade. 

I once had a lover, 

Nay, at times I’d two ; 

But those days are over, 

Men are seldom true. 

Now I keep a parrot, 

Doubly dear to mo ; 

For it never twits me 
That l*m sixty-three. 

MoTLJiV. 

THE COIN SALE. 

.**1 knew Anselmo. He was shrewd and prudent, 
Wisdom and cunning had their shares of him ; 

But he was shrewish as a wayward child, 

And pleased again by toys which childhood please ; 
As book of fables grac’d with print of wood, 

Or else the jingling of a rutiy medal.*' 

The Antiquary: Scott. 

A SHOUT time since, we dropped in at a 
Sale of Medals and Coins, by a celebrated 
disposer of such treasures, near Waterloo 
Bridge. The scene had none of the usual 
excitement of an auction; there was a 
gravity about the whole affair, a predo- 
minance of calculation over chance, which, 
with Addison’s epigraph* in our mind, 
partook of the “ aeadly-lively.” In our 
slight acquaintance with the study of Nu- 
mismatics, we were suriirised at the mul- 

* “A series of an Emperor’s coins, is Ins life 
digested into annals.*'— on the Vsefulneea 
of Anc^t MedaU. * 
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tiplieity of the Goins offered for sale ; for 
here were not only the age and body, the 
form and pnresBore, of onr own inUnediate 
predecessors, the Saxons and Danes, bnt 
tho^e Ukewise of Greece and Rome. The 
company, we were informed, was more 
numerous than usual, and of all grades 
(for genius, like misery, makes us 
o^nted with strange bed-fellows ;”) from 
me noble Viscount 11. to tl^e unassuming 
medallists, or, as the president of the Nu- 
mismatic Society^ terms them, “ profes- 
sional estimators of Coins. ” Here was ah 
elderly clergyman, whose countenance 
beamed with benevolence, and who was 
“very high in the church.” Next stood 
a distinguished patriot, and late a member 
in “ the lower house. ’ * A nother had mdHe 
the law his study, and, after rising almost 
to the highest honours of the bar, had 
retired with distinguished credit to him- 
self and the good wishes of all ; and his 
recreation lay in the “ msty medals,” as 
Lord Tenterden's amusement was penning 
Latin verses:— his intervals of measuring 
consciences heads being employed in 
scanning feet. Behind our retired lawyer 
stood a noble Baron, who was discussing 
the merits or genuineness of some passing 
coin with “ a mint” of judgment. Nor 
was the company restricted to our own 
countrymen ; for the celebrity of some of 
the items of the sale had drawn thither 
several foreign bidders. 

Amongst the treasures were Medals of 
Ancient Greece, the Civic, of Athens, Ma- 
cedon, Sicily, Italy, &c. ; Ilegals, of the 
Kings of Ancient Persia, Syria, Macedon, 
and Egypt ; Etmseau and Roman copper 
^ins or the noble Consular famuies, 
in gold as well as silver; and of the 
Imperial series, exhibiting the poi;jbraits of 
a sanguinary Brutus, or an amiable Aure- 
lius ; and reminding one of Gibbon’s re- 
mark, that if all our historians were lost, 
mrthh, insci^tions, and other monuments, 
would be sufficient to record the travels of 
Hadrian. 

By a turn of the head, we identified 
some memorials of our own country in 
times but obscurely recorded by the pen : 
for here were coins of our early monarch, 
Cunobelin, (the Cymbeline of Shak.speare), 
and others of the British and Roman 

f ried. Here were also Saxon Alfreds, 
berts, Canutes, and Harolds; Pennies 
our early sovereigns, from the ruthless 
Norman to “ Our most gracious i^cen 
the varieties of Half-groats, and Groats, to 
theTefftoon, ortotheCrown: thesmaller 
coins^ not omitting the silver Farthing and 
with the gold of the same 
moMdm, save the ten firsts who struck 
nmTmit silver, and those not larger than 


the Penny.* Of onr copper currency were 
specimena from Charles 11. to tlie present 
era.t 

Among the fereim rarities Were Coins 
of China, Turkey, Russia, Denmark, and 
Sweden, (some of the latter as large as a 
dessert plate ;) indeed, here were coins of 
most parts of the world. 

The British rarities, too, were Medals 
bearing the busts of the comely Henry 
Vll., the youthfiil Edward, his sisters Mary 
and Elizabeth, the j^antic James, the 
philosophic Charles, Oliver the Protector, 
Charles and James the Second; James, 
termed the Old Pretender, and his son 
Charles Edward, with their consorts, lx:ar- 
ing the empty titles of sovereigns in 
their exile ; also, of Heniw Benedict, Car- 
dinal of York, the last of the Stuarts, as 
Henryjpe. ; and others. Among the Me- 
dals were those of Sbakspeare, 

Milton^ Newton, Handel, &c. Alas! such 
memorials of such men are bnt as sound- 
ing brass” in comparison with the impe- 
rishable works which they have Left for 
the admiration of all time. Princes may 
bequeath their effigies to posterity npon 
])recious metals ; but these memortals are 
all base, in comparison with the labours 
of godlike genius ; and the longest reign 
is brief as a summer’s day Inside the 
immortality of mind ! Yes, man is mortal ; 
but his noblest works “put on immor- 
tality.” 

The beautiful ^cimens of art with 
which the stndy of Numismatics renders us 
familiar, must alike awaken admiration 
of human ingenuity ; as in the mcdallie 
achievements of Simon, Tanner, Croker, 
Kuchler, and Wyon, all artists, as a wag 
at one elbow says, of the first stamp. Nor 
must we forget the many exquisite la- 
bours of the gravers of the Hammerani, 
Hedlinger, Droz, Aifdriea, the Roettiers, 
and others, among foreign artists. 

Reverting to the English series, we 
remarked Tokens representing our London 
and provincial butlmngs, which will hand 
these structures to time immemorial, when 
their materials shall long have crumbled 
into elementary atoms. 

Such a\nasH of medallic recorils as were 
here concentrated, would astound any but 
those persons who are accustomed to in- 
spect the cabinets of our leading Numis- 
matists. These treasures had been the 

* <£4ward III. is the first English sovereign, of 
whom we have gold coins ; of him we have the 
Koble and its parts. Snelling, indeed, has engraved 
a piece, said to be a Penny in gold of Henry 111., of 
the vahie of 20s. ; but it is of extreme rarity. 

t There were Fhrthlng Tokens of James 1. and 
his successor; but half^nce and farthings of the 
size of those now in use were first coined by 
Charles 11. 
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property of Mr- Matthew Young) known 
throughout Europe as one of our most 
pains-taking medallists, and who had de- 
voted a long life to excellence in his pro- 
fession. The results of this sale proved 
the science of Numismatics to be looking 
up for, (we speak from the experience 
of an eminent medallist,) had this auction 
taken place a few years previous, the 
attendamoe of bidders would have been less 
by half than it actually was. I'he estab- 
lishment of the Numismatic Society, and 
the publication of several works on the 
science, must have materially aided this 
progress. It is also but a feature of the 
vast intellectual improvement which has 
been spreading for some years past; a 
circumstance which best proves that 
the study of Coins is, by no means, so 
ucrile and profitless as some few|sprsons« 
ave imagined it to be. It has tmf often 
been regarded as a mere branch of anti- 
quities, whereas it is not the province of 
the antiquary alone ; and, we are happy to 
see its utility thus attractively set forth 
in a work designed for the many : 

Coins are among the most certain 
evidences of history. In the latter part 
of the Greek series, they illustrate the 
chronology of reigns. In the lioman series, 
they fix the dates and succession of events. 
((Tibbon's well-timed observation is then 
quoted.) The reign of Probus might be 
written from bis coins. In illustrating 
the history and chronology of sculpture 
and ancient marbles. Coins enable the 
scholar and the artist not only to discern 
those peculiarities which characterize 
style, as it relates to different ages and 
Ncliools, but to ascribe busts and statues to 
the persons whom they represent. The 
Iiersonation of the different provinces, too, 
forms another point of interest upon the 
Roman coins. Coiim arc frequently es- 
sential to the illustration of obscure pas- 
sages in ancient writers ; and preserve 
delineations of some of the most ^autiful 
edifices of antiquity not existing now even 
in their ruins. Addison, in his Dialogue 
of the Vsefulmee of Ancient Me<ialsn has 
long convinced the world of the connexion 
of this science with poetry. As^a branch 
of the fine arts, it may be snfficiont to say, 
that some of the medals of Sicily belong 
to a period when sculpture had attained 
its highest perfection. We would parti- 
cularly refer to the coins of Syracuse. In 
every quality of art, too, the Roman cctns, 
to a certain period, yield to the Greek 
alone. From Augustus to Adrian, the 
Roman mint was the seat of genius ; and 
coins of admirable execution are found 
down to the time of Postlmmus.” • 

• Phxlo. 


THE BOOMERANG. 

This scientific toy is incidentally men- 
tioned In one of our clever Correspondent’s 
(Albert) Sketches of Evening Parties,” as 
the ‘‘Australian crooked latli, with the ont- 
of-the-way name, that has the singular pro- 
perty, when you throw it from you, of re- 
turning and knocking the thrower’s eyes 
out.*’ {See mge 136). It is believed to 
have been mrst described in a volume of 
travels in Van Diemen's Land, published 
about four years Since. It is there de- 
scribed as made of heavy wood ; and, as 
being in the hands of a native, a very 
dangerous and powerful instrument of 
offence. About tlircc years since, some 
Huccimens were imported into Dublin, and 
thence soon became such a demand for 
them, that they have since been manufac- 
tured there. They are used by the stu- 
dents at Oxford and Cambridge, to throw 
for recreation. The specimen whence Ihc 
annexed sketch was taken, was imported 
from Australia ; but is evidently intended 
for England, and is made of light mate- 
rials which could do little hafm should it 
chance to strike any one. 

It is made of some native wood, and has 
been eitlier cut out of a branch, having the 
appropriate bend by nature ; or it must 
have l>een twisted by means of steam, tlie 
vein of the wood following the curve to 
prevent its splitting. 

From A, tne handle, to B, it measures, 
including the curve, two feet nine inches. 
It is two inches in breadth, and about the 
eighth of an inch in thickness. The upper 
side is slightly rounded, the lower one is 
flat. By liolding the missile by one end, 
A, the plane side undermost, and tlirowing 
it towards C, as if to hit the ground at 
tliirty yards distance, and giving it, on 
leaving the hand, a rapid rotary as well 



• Penny Cyclopaedia, voce Coin. 
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an pirogrenstve motion^ Instead of striking 
the ground^ it rises into the airhorizontallyy 
Hixt^ or eighty feet, flicH round behind the 
pro^ctor, and finally falls near his feet ; 
or, if thrown with skill, it may be made to 
form two eiroles before coming to the 
ground. The natives of Australia hare 
attained to such skill in the use of it, that 
they can hit objects at a great distance, 
and procure their food by yneans of it ; but 
to a foreigner, sneh a (degree of accuracy 
ajipears to be next to imijossiblc. 

The rotary ihotiun may be tried on a 
Nituill scale by cutting a piece of card the 
same shape as the annexed wood-cut, and 
throwing it with a jerk of the finger, from 
the back of a book. 

We quote tlicse details iVom Silliman's 
JoumaL An explanation of the singular 
motions of this missile has already l^een 
given in ono of our scientific periodicals, 
and shall receive early attention. 


iFine SLrtt. 

PAINTING ON STONE. 

CicEHi, the celebrated decorative 
]iaiuter, of Paris, has discovered a means 
of fixing colours in stone : he can imitate 
marble, or paint subjects on the natural 
stone. The colour becomes so engrafted 
into the pores of the stone, that it may lx; 
ground or uolished without injury to the 
colours.— (Quarterly Review, 

LITHOGRAPHY. 

M. Dupont, a Parisian printer, has just 
invented a method of reproducing oUl en- 
gravings and printed books, in any num- 
ber, without injuring the original im- 
pression,— by means of Lithography. The 
print fs covered with a preparation that, 
on l>eing transferred to the stone, leaves a 
fac-simile of the engraving, from which 
impressions may be t^en. Something of 
this kind was attempted fifteen or twenty 
years figo, but without success: whether 
this l»e an improvement on that method, 
or an entirely new invention, remains to 
be seen. The process is stated to admit 
of a reduction of 75 per cent. ujKjn the ex- 
{lense of printing ; and engraving, which 
Q*i copper would have cost 100 francs, will 
now cost but twenty francs.— 77/<? Art- 
Union ; a Monthly Journal of the Fine Arts. 

FAINTING BY MECHANISM. 

An invention, by means of which it is 
possible to multiply, in a mechanical way, 
oil-paintings, witli all their brilliancy of 
colours, and that with a fidelity hitherto 
unattainable, is approaching to perfection 
at Berlin. The inventor, Jacobi Leipman, 
has h?en engaged ten years In accomplish- 
iiig this difficult object,— Monthly 
Review. * 


CHHOMALITHOORAPHV. 

Specimens have just appeared, firom the 
press of Unllmandel, of a volume of 
sketches of the Picturesque Architecture 
of Paris, Rouen, by T. S. Boys ; in 
which the effects of water-colour drawings 
are produced by chromatithography with 
wonderfril power and richness. A street- 
view in Rouen, shewing the Gothic spire 
of St. Laurent, over an old conventual 
building, wonld be mistaken for an original 
work of the artist, at a little distance ; and 
is only to be detected as a printed pro- 
ductiou, on close inspection, by an experi- 
enced eye. The blue of the sky, warming 
into a purple hue towards the sun, the 
deep tone of colour in the old building, 
and the texture of the foreground objects, 
are-imitated in a masterly style of hand- 
ling ;^or is there anting crude or 
patchy, meagre or flaring, in this specimen, 
as in prints coloured by hand ; it ls really 
fine art. With such a print as this before 
us, as a first ofibrt of a new application of 
the art of chromalithograpny — for the 
blending of tints, and the ^^uatiug of 
tones, and the effect of glazing, produced 
by one colour shewing under another, 
render this mode essentially different from, 
and far superior to, the mere collocation 
of positive hues and flat nngraduated tints 
— it is impossible to say where the art of 
multiplying pictures will stop. — [From th(‘ 
Art-Union^ No. 6, full of novelty and dis- 
crimination.] 

Neto Booiid. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OP 

EUROPE. BY HENRY HALLAM, P.R.A.S. 

[The first volume of this truly valuable 
work appeared aliopt two years since, 
when we took occasion to infroduce it to 
our readers os “ an admirable synoptical 
view of the literary history of three cen- 
turies, by the celebrated author of the 
History of the Middle Ages.” I’lie work is 
now completed by the publication of the 
second, third, and fourth volumes; and 
the whole must be consideretd as one of 
the most treasurable contributions made 
to historical literature in our time. I'o 
characterize its merits at sufficient length, 
to furnish the reader with a correct idea of 
their importance, would be the work of 
some days, and occupy tlie extent of 
se\%ral pages. Suffice it, therefore, to 
observe, that the ^^Introduction” is well 
calculated to add to the well-earned re- 
putation of Mr. Hallam, as one of the most 
accomplished historians of the age. Every 
chapter bears inijiress pf laborious research, 
and the application of its results to the eluci- 
dation of disputed points in history, with a 
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Mpirit of nurigbtnesisi and literary integrit;^, 
which is the best security fur truth, as it is 
also tlie best basis for the fame of the 
author. Such we take to be the most pro* 
niincnt feature of the work before us. In 
methodical arrangement, it ranks with 
the best productions of its class ; whilst in 
general attractiveness it is somewhat in 
advance of them ; for, by peculiarly felici- 
tous illustration, Mr. Haltam has invested 
the dry bmies of history with new life and 
vigour ; and incidents which, in less skil- 
tiil hands, would have been mere matters 
of commonplace reference, arc, in these 
volumes, placed before the reader with 
much of the brilliancy of novelty. The 
criticism throughout is marked by nicety 
of perception and elegance of diction, 
such as we rarely witness in the literature 
of our day ; the old and new viewa^re 
alike sparkling, and what we may meta- 
phorically call the impingement of the • 

“ Long trails of light descending down,** 
evinces the mastery of the manipulator. 
Careful analysis, by the nicest processes of 
reason, and due regard to the relationship 
of facts and inferences, are foremost in the 
characteristics of this labour of leisure ; 
for here we do not detect the crudities of 
haste, nor the disfigurements of a hiuried 
performance. As we did not, however, 
bargain for an exposition of the “ Intro- 
duction,” we shall pass on to a few evi- 
dences of its claim to the high station wc 
have assigned to this work, merely adding, 
that to the well educated mind it will 
prove a delightful refreshment ; to that nu- 
merous class who are athirst for know- 
ledge, a stream of living truth ; and to the 
author, a source of lasting popularity. 

At present, our attention will be re- 
stricted to the' second volmne, which com- 
prises the history of ancient literature ; 
theological literature ; speculative philo- 
sophy ; moral and' political philosophy and 
jurisprudence; poetry; dramatic literature ; 
and polite literature in prose ; from 1550 
to 1600: and physical and miscellaneous 
literature from 1500 to 1600. The chap- 
ters are subdivided into sections. From so 
brilliant a period it will he a pleasant task 
to select a few illustrative passages.] 

Ijearning in England^ under Edward^ Mary^ 
and Elizabeth, 

We come to the condition of ancient 
learning in this island ; a subject which it^ 
may be interesting to trace with some 
minuteness, though we can offer no splen- 
did banqnet, even from the reign of the 
Virgin Queen. Her accession was indeed 
a happy epoch in our literary, as well as 
civil annals. She foynd a great and 
miserable change in the state of the uni- 
versities since the days of her father. 


Plunder and persecution, the destroying 
spirits of the last two reigns, were enemies, 
against which our infant muses could not 
struggle.* Ascham, indeed, denies that 
there was much decline of learning at 
Cambridge before the time of Mary. The 
influence of her reign was, not indirectly 
aloncf, but by deliberate purpose, injurious 
to all useful knowledge. It was in con- 
templation, he tells us (and surely it was 
congenial enough t<^ the spirit of that 
Government) that tlie ancient writers 
should give place, in order to restore Duns 
Scotns, and the scholastic barbarians. 

It is, indeed, impossible, to restrain the 
desire of noble minds for truth and wisdom. 
Scared from the banks of Isis and Cam, 
ncglcdled or discountenanced by power, 
learning found an asylum in the closets of 
private men, who laid np in silence stores 
for future use. And some, of course, re- 
mained out of those who had listened to 
Smith aiid Cheke, or the contemporary 
teachers of Oxford. But the mischief was 
effected, in a general sense, byj^reaking 
np the course of education in the universi- 
ties. At the beginning of the new queen’s 
reign, hut few of the clergy, to whichever 
mode of faith they might conform, had the 
least tincture of Greek learning, and 
the majority did not understand I^atiii.t 
The protestant exiles, being far the most 
learned men of the kingdom, brought hack 
a more healthy tone of literary diligence. 
The universities began to revive. An ad- 
dress was delivered, in Greek verses, to 
Rlixal>eth at Cambridge in 1564, to which 
she returned thanks in the same lan- 
guage.! Oxford would not be outdone. 
Lawrence, regius professor of Greek, as 
we are told by Wood, made an oration at 
Carfax, a spot often chosen for public ex- 
hibition, on her visit to the city in 1566 ; 
when her majesty, thanking the university 
in the same tongue, observed, it was the 
bc‘st Gret»k speech she had ever heard.”§ 
Several slight proofs of classical learning 
ap}>ear from this time in the “ History ana 
Antiquities of Oxford marks of a pro- 

* The last editor of Wood’s Athenae Oxonienses 
bears witness to having seen chronicles and other 
books mutilated, as he conceives, by the protestant 
visitors of the university under ^ward. ** What is 
most,” he says, to the discredit of Cox (afterwards 
bishop of Ely), was his unwearied diligence in de- 
stroying the ancient manuscripts and utlier books in 
the public and private libraries at Oxford. The 
savage barbarity with which he executed this hate- 
ful office can never be forgotten,” &c., p. 468. One 
book only of the famous library of Humphrey, duke 
of Gloucester, bequeathed to Oxford, escaped muti- 
lation. This is a Valerius Maximus. But hs Cox 
was really a man of considerable learning, we may 
ask wheuier there is evidence to lay these Vandal 
proceedings on him rather than on his colleagues.” 

t Hallam’s Constit. Hist, of Eng. i. 249. 

j Peck’s Desiderata Ciiriosa, p. 270. 

§ Wood Hist, and Antiq. of Oxford. 
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gress, at first slow and silent, which I only Reginald Scot, whose object is tlie sainc, 
mention, because nothing more important but whose views are incomparably more 
has been recorded. extensive and enlightened. He denies al- 

In the queen having been now together to the dei^l any power of control- 

near twenty years on the throne, we find, ling the course of nature. It may be easily 
cm positive evidence, that Greek lectures supposed that this solid and learned per- 
were given in St. John’s College, Cam- son, for such he was beyond almost all the 
bridge ; which, indeed, few would bte dia- English of that age, did not escape in his 
posed to doubt, reflecting on the general own time, or long afterwards, the censure 
character of the age and the length of op- of those who adhered to superstition, 
portunity that had J)een afforded. It is Scot’s Discovery of Witchcraft was pub- 
said in tlie life of Mr. J3ois, or Boyse, one lished in 1584. Bodin, on the other hand, 
of the revisers of the translation of the , endeavoured to sustain the vulgar notions 
Bible under James, that his father was a of Witchcraft in his Demonomanie des 


great scholar, being learned in the Hebrew 
and Greek excellently well, which, con- 
sidering the manners, that i say not, the 
looseness of the times of his education, 
was almost a miracle.” The son was ad- 
mitted at St. John’s in 1575. His iathe^ 
had well educated him in the Greek tongue 
before his coming ; which caused him to 
be taken notice of in tlie college. For be- 
sides himself tlicre was but one there who 
could write Greek. Three lectures in that 
language were read in the college. In Ae 
first, grammar was taught, as is commonly 
now done in schools. In the second, an 
easy author was explained in the gnim- 
inatical way. In the third was read some- 
what which might seem fit for their capa- 
cities who had passed over the otlier two. 
A year was usually spent in the first, and 
two in the second.” It will lie perceived, 
that the course of instruction was still 
elementary ; but it is well known that 
many, perhaps most students, entered the 
universities at an earlier age than is usual 
at present. 

Books on Sorcery, 

I hardly know how to insert, in any 
other chapter than the presept, (theologi- 
cal literature) the books that relate to sor- 
cery and demoniacal possessions, though 
they can only in a very lax sense ranked 
with theological literature. The greater 
part ore contemptible in any other light 
than as evidences of the state of human 
opinion. Those designed to rescue the 
innocent firom sangniuary prejudices, and 
chase tlie real demon of superstition from 
the mind of man, deserve to be commemo- 
rated. Two such works belong to this 
period. Wierus, a physician of the Nether- 
lands, in a treatise, “De Priestigils,” 
Basle, 1564, combats the horrible ,projudicc 
by which those accused of witchcraft were 
thrown into the flames. He shews a good 
deal of credulity a.s to diabolical illusions, 
but takes these unfortunate persons for 
the devil’s victims rather than his accom- 
plices. Upon the whole, Wierus destroys 
more snperstitioii than. he seriously in- 
tendeiPto leave behind. 

A far superior wrlt<‘r is our countryman, 


Sorciers.” 1 1 is not easy to conceive a more 
wretched production ; besides his supersti- 
tions absnriiities, he is gniliy of exciting 
the magistrate against Wierus, by repre- 
senting him as a real confederate of Satan, 
tt Essays of Montaigne,* 

[The exposition of Montaigne is, indeed, 
a delightfui piece of writing, extending to 
some dozen pages : bnt we have only space 
for a few extracts.] 

The Essays of Montaigne, the first 
edition of which ap]>cared at Bourdeaux in 
1580,t make in several respects an epoch 
ill literature, less on account of their real 
importance, or the novel truths they con- 
tain, than of their influence upon the taste 
and the opinions of Europe. I'hey arc the 
first provooatio ad pttpulum^ the first appeal 
from the porch and the academy to the 
haunts of busy and of idle men, the first 
book that taught the unlearned reader to 
observe and reflect for himself on questions 
of moral philosophy. In an age when 
every topic of this nature was treated sys- 
tomaticadly and in a didactic form, he 
broke out without connexion of chapters, 
with all the digressions that levity and 
garmlons egotism could suggest, with a 
very delightful, but, at that time, most un- 
usual rapidity of transition from serioas- 
ness to gaiety. It would be to anticipate 
much of what will demand attention in 
the ensuing century, were we to mention 
here the conspicuous writers who, more or 
less directly, and with more or less of close 
imitation, may he classed in the school of 
Montaigne ; it embraces, in fact, a large 
proportion of French and English litera- 
ture, and especially of that which has bor- 
row^ his title of Essays. No prose writer 
of the sixteenth century bos h^n so gene- 
rally read, nor probably given so much 
delight. Whatever may be our estimate 
*of Montaigne as a philosopher, a name 
which he was far from arrogating, there 

* Montaigne, it will be remembered, was one of 
ByTon*s fovourito authors ; it is strange, however, 
that the Essarist’s sceiiticism on supernatural stories 
had little weight with our poet.— Ed. L. W. 

t This edition contsfins only the first and second 
books of the Essays ; the third was published in cimt 
of Paris, 1588. 
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will be bat one opinion of tlie ^dleity and 
brlghtneasi of ble genins. 

It k a etrikiiig proof of these qualities, 
that we cannot help believing him to have 
strack out all his thoughts by a sponta- 
neous effort of his mind, and to have fallen 
afterwards upon his quotations and exam- 
les by happy accident. 1 have little doubt 
at that m process was different; and 
that, either by dint of memory, though he 
absolutely disclaims the possessing a good 
one, or by the usual method of common- 
placing, he had made his reading instm- 
mental to excite his own ingenious and 
fearless understanding. His extent of 
learning was by no means great for that 
age, but the whole of it was brought to 
bear on his object; and it is a proof of 
Montaigne's independence of mind, that, 
wjiile a vast mass of erudition was the 
only regular passport to fame, he read no 
authors but such as were most fitted to his 
habits of thinking. Hence he displays an 
unity, a self-existence, which we seldom 
find so com])lete in other writers. His 
quotations, though they perhaps make 
more than one half of his Essays, seem 
parts of himself, and arc like limbs of his 
own mind, which could not be separated 
without laceration. But over all is spread 
a charm of a fascinating simplicity, and an 
apparent abandonment of the whole man 
to the easy inspiration of genius, combined 
with a good-nature, though rather too epi- 
curean and destitute of moral energy, 
which, for that very reason, made him a 
favourite vrith men of similar dispositions, 
for whom courts and camps, and country 
mansions were the proper soil. 

Montaigne is the earliest classical writer 
in the French language, the first whom 
a gentlemen is ashamed not to have read. 
So long as an unaffected style and an ap- 
pearance of the utmost sinfplicity and good 
nature shall charm, so long as the lovers 
of desultory and cheerful conversatiou 
shall be more numerous than those who 
prefer a lecture or a sermon, so long as 
reading is sought by the many as an 
amusement in idleness, or a resource iu 
pain, so long will Montaigne be among 
the favourite authors of mankind. I iftiow 
not whether the greatest blemish of his 
Essays has much impeded their popularity ; 
they led the way to the indecency so cha- 
racteristic of French literature, but in no 
writer on serious topics, except Bayle, 
more habitual than in Montaigne. It may 
be observed, that a larger portion of this 
quality distinguishes the third book, pub- 
lished after be had attained a reputation, 
than the two former. It is also more over- 
spread by egotism ; and jt is not a^preeable 
to perceive that the two leading laults of 
his disposition became more unrestrained 
and absorbing as he advanced in life. 


Writers on Morals in England, 

There was never a generation in England 
which, for worldly prudence and wise ob- 
servation of mankind^ stood higher than 
the subjects of Elizabeth. Rich in men of 
strong mind, that age had given them a 
disciplinenu^own to ourselves ; the strict- 
ness of^the Tudor government, the sus- 
picious temper of the queen, the spirit not 
only of intoWance, but of inquisitiveuesH 
as to religious dissent, (he uncertainties of 
the future, produced a caution rather 
foreign to the English character, accompa- 
nifsd by a closer attention to the workings 
of other men’s minds, and their exterior 
signs. This, for similar reasons, had long 
distinguished the Italians ; but it is chiefly 
displaydfi, perhaps, in their political writ- 
ings. We find it, in a larger and more 
pMlosophical sense, near the end of Eliza- 
licth’s reign, when our literature made its 
first strong shoot, profiting the short 
condensed reflections of Hnrleigh and Ra- 
leigh, or saturating with moral observation 
the mighty soul of Shakspeare. 

The first in time, and we may justly say, 
the first in excellence of English writings 
on moral prudence, are tbe Essays of 
Bacon. But these, as we now read Uicm, 
though not very bulky, arc ^eatly en- 
larged since their first publication iu 1597- 

heconnoitering voyages and travels, 

WITH ADVENTURES IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

^ [The author of this work, one of start- 
ling statements, by the way, is Mr. W. II. 
Legh, who, in the autumn of 18:16, was 
appointed surgeon to the South Australian 
Company’s barque, ‘‘ South Australia,” 
destined to convey emigrants to that co- 
lony. His narrative is a very interesting 
one, as all experience in this portion of 
the New World must be. He states his 
only object to be to tell tbe truth, as rc- 
ards emigration to Australia ; although, 
is statements and general views being 
greatly at variance with existing opinions, 
be is prepared for the wrath of theorists 
and speculators. Upon this point we shall 
not enter; for, after all, we sus^iect tbe 
results of emigration to be represented, as- 
are most otlier affairs of life ; “ every man 
speaks of the market as be has found it 
for example, Mr. Legh’s report of Ade- 
laide is discouraging in the extreme ; 
whereas, a private letter lying before us 
is tbe very reverse ; th^ writer, who has 
* scarcely been two years in the colony, look- 
ing forward to saving a competence for his 
family. 

Mr. Legh, in his opening chapter, 
glances at two classes of persons who 
emigrate ; those who have a “ mature 
conviction that another land holds* forth 
advantages which theif own does not pos- 
sess, and who are resolutely determined to 
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rough it. They will, with due exertion, 
meet w|.th success, whether they be gentle- 
men with large families and small capital, 
labouril^ men, mechanics, or tradesmen.’’ 
The second class are those “ reckless and 
dissatisfied beings who fancy every one is 
better than themselves, and that every 
land enjoys advantages superior to tlieir 
own,” For such worthies, Mr. L^h 
quotes from a brother emigrant : “ I find 
in emigration bn^ very little of the ro- 
mance. It Js nothing but downright (joho- 
Horn plodding,^' Having noticed a party of 
“flighty young fellows,” whom he found 
drinking, smoking, and hunting, in Kan- 
garoo Island, the author adds :] 

1 never could recommend thoughtless 
young men to come out to the^e young 
colonics, abandoning the gay dissipation 
of England for the gloomy wilds of Austra- 
lia, where nothing but the strictest perse- 
verance can make way. Tbe comforts of 
society must be disregarded for awhile ; 
years must elapse before you can think of 
enjoyipg the comforts of happy England. 
Tlie want, not merely of luxuries, but of 
even the necessaries of life^ must often be 
submitted to. Not even, after all your toil 
in prmiaring your foster-home, arc you se- 
cure from disappointment, since the long 
drought to which these climes are subject 
may destroy all your labour, and leave 
tln^ once verdant field, upon which you 
anchored all your hopes, a brown and 
withered wilderness. 

Forget, if it be possible, that yon have 
lived in England ; forget^ at all events rc- 
frain from comparing your native with 
your adopted country, and then, — with 
your wife and domestics, your little home, 
though rude as the huts which held our 
sturdy forefathers in Jiritain* you may have 
many comforts; indeed, 1 have spent as 
gay and as happy anight in a hnt^composed 
of bark and reeds, or under a log-hnt, as 
ever 1 passed in tlie vicinity of Turkey 
carpets, purolc and fine linen. 

[Mr. Legn did not sail till December 22, 
1836 ; bis first misfortune was to find be 
was in a “ leaky ship,” and that, upon 
one particular tack, sue made six incties 
water })er hour : the incidents of the voy- 
age— as sea-sickness, bottle-experiments, 
flying fish, sharks, crossing the Line, 
colour of the sea, &c. must be passed 
over. Not so, however, a v^itation of 
typhus fever, aggravated by the vessel 
teing fipequently becalmed upon the Linc,‘ 
under a sun that seemed suspended |ier- 
pendicnlar^ overhead, the emigrants being 
crammed into unwholesome berths, like 
Africans in a slave-ship, and this for a 
voyage of so many thousand miles, and of 
four fiioatbs durotiou ; a ship of 120 tons 
being inadequate for 100 individuals, with 
provisioiis, water, bullocks, pigs, sheep, 


spare tackling, booms, sails, &c. Surely, 
this is cruelty to helpless whites, which 
our philanthropists at nome would do well 
to counteract. 

Three chapters are devoted to the au- 
thor’s sojourns at Tristan D’Acnnha, and 
tlie Cape ; and the voyage is then re- 
sumed. A terrific storm ensues ; and April 
2 and 3, “ all are heartily sick of sea, 
provisions torn out uneatable, the men 
are constantly wrangling, tbe water is un- 
drinkable i the vessel is yet 3,800 miles 
from her destination, and the emigrants 
have nothing^ to hope from touching any- 
where; providentially, some heavy rains 
fall : by spreading the awning, a bucket or 
two cachofwater IS caught, of which, though 
it tasted tarry, they are very chary ; and 
the author recommends to all emigrants 
a filter. At length, on April 22, they 
reached tlie “land of promise,” the first 
impression of which is tnus recorded :] 

The appearance of Kangaroo Island, as 
we coasted along, was far from inviting ; 
it was a very bold sandy red rocky shore, 
and hilly, with no appearance of verdure 
— nothing but a burnt-up brown barren 
land, with here and there a thicket of 
umbrage. To us any land was pleasing : 
but, generally speaking, tbe farming gen- 
try “ palled long faces.” 

We worked with a tolerably fair wind 
down the Strait, tbe land ev^erywhere look- 
ing bleak, till we came to near Point 
Marsden, at tbe head of the bay, where 
tbe land assumed a more garden-like ap- 
pearance, and we were planning a journey 
across it to the settlement, a proposition, 
luckily for all, not carried into effect. 
Rounding tills point we at once beheld the 
settlement of Klngscote. 

[In a note is a melancholy experience 
of the value of guide-books.] 

The doctor of fhe vessel immediately preceding 
us, with a parly of four or live, did land at this place 
with the same intention. Taking Sutherland's book 
as a guide, with a hit of pork, a few biscuits, &c., 
guns uid ammunition, oif.tliey started to cross 
to the settlement. Sutherland says, the island 
is surrounded near the beach by a belt of jungle, 
wliit'h, when passed, shews fine plains abounding 
with kangaroos and euius.'* Theystruggled through 
the terrible bush iu the vain ho[)e of tinding the 
plaiii and kangaroos ; not a living thing disturbed 
those solitudes ; thirst, hunger, and fatigue over^ 
powered the doctor and two others, and he begged 
those that could proceed to do so and leave ttiem 
there. The remainder had the fortune to make the 
sea, and a few periwinkles and a sea-gull, the blood 
of which they sucked, just served to keep life with- 
in them, till those in quest of the distressed settlers 
discovered their gaunt and ghastly firames asleep on 
the beach. Search was instantly made for the doc- 
tor and his hapless companions, but the spot where 
they had lain was deserted ; they had, straggled far- 
ther into the bush, to fell and die a lonely miserable 
death. 

[Some interefll^ng sketches ensue ; os of 
Clearing the L(tnd,\ 

We were put on shore on the morning 
of the 24th; tbe men were escorted ra- 
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thor more than a quarter of a mile, through 
a bush, that induced them to keep pretty 
close t6 each other, as it was impossible 
to see a yaM before them. 1 accompanied 
them, not a little amused at hearing the 
imprecations they heaped on certain gen- 
try, who before had been the worthiest of 
the worthy. Every one had his axe and 
saw, and they were all ordered to com- 
mence clearing a piece of ground, where 
they were informed their tents would be 
erected. This spot was full of young gum- 
trees from twenty to thirty feet high, and 
a1>out as thick as a man's thigh. No sooner 
was the command given, than down came 
the gum-trees. Many a one, whilst en- 
gaged in felling his own tree, was knocked 
to the ground by the fall of his neighbour’s. 

I earnestly advised them not to cut down 
eaery tree, but to leave the finer ones for 
shade and ornament, a plan which tliey 
adopted. • 

The aspect of Kingseote at the time of 
our landing was thus : — Before ns were 
the hills, on the slope of which lies the 
town. These hills are covered entirely 
with wood, having, from the sea, the ap- 

f iearance of one impenetrable jungle, witb 
lere and there a group of dead trees, rear- 
ing their gaunt and withered limbs above 
tlicir fellows. A little patch had been 
cleared at the slope of one of those hills, 
and there stood a si>Utary white cottage, the 
proiierty of S. Stephens, Esq. On the brow 
of ttie hill, looking down a steej* precipice 
into the sea, were some half-dozen wooden 
huts, which contained farmer emigrants. 
On the beach was the skeleton of a store- 
house then under erection, around which 
were four or five huts built of bushes ; in 
one of them they were iierfomiing divine 
service, the smnmons to attend which was 
given by means of a bell hung up in a 
tree. I soon landed, and then, fur trie first 
time, rested my foot on this distant region. 
Wc were met on tlie beach by T. Bearc, 
Esq., settler there, who hospitalily invited 
us to his house. W v accompanied him to 
the door, where, in spite of good breeding, 
we indulged in a hearty laugh. I mufrt de- 
scribe the rich scene. In the centre of five 
or six gum-trees was a canvas tent, very 
much like an eating-booth at a country 
fair ; before it was a fire-place made with 
a few stones, and a pot swung a-la-gipsy. 
There was on a bench, which ran along 
the front, a pigeon-house with its inhabit- 
ants ; there were also two or three native 
parrots cawing away ; agricultural imple- 
ments, ffcc., and all around you w^ his 
poultry. The tent was upon a kind of 
stage, and we were invited, good hu- 
mouredly, “ to walk np and secure our 
places, as the performance iuside would 


commence immediately." Notwithstaiid- 
iuff the ludicrous figure the tent cut ont- 
si&, it looked very respectable within, for 
he had, in his kind hospitality, spread his 
table, whereon was very good cheer, to 
which we did ample justice. 

, Kangaroo Island, 

Capt. Flinders tells us the island abounds 
with kangaroos and emus, and Capt. Su- 
therland seconds the assertion— there was 
nothing to be feared. ^Accordingly I pur- 
chased a splendid rifle, double-barrelled 
gnu, single gun, pistols, powder, and shot. 
Now mark the interpretation of our 
dreams. There is not a kangaroo within 
twenty or thirty miles of the settlement ; 
if you vigfint to shoot one you must prepare 
for a fortnight’s march in the interinin- 
alje bush ; and when shot, how is it to be 
got home? According to men who have 
lived there, there has no emu beiui seen 
these ti‘n years ; and, as it regarded the 
cow-jobbing business, when we landed our 
two goats, the manager said, Pray send 
some corn with them, for we hnv# not a 
blade of grass niion the island! I!” Nor 
was there ; for what little grass springs 
np, is a long way from Kingseote, and is 
only |>criodical, the dry weather destroy- 
ing it. 

The top canvas of all tents should b*» 
white, as least attracting the rays of the 
sun, which probably raises the thcniio- 
metCT in Australia as high, if not higher 
than it does in any country of the world. 
I have seen it in my tent, on Kangaroo 
Island, as high as 115°; and I have !)oen 
informed l)y resj>cctable inhabitants, who 
a.rrived there a few months before me, 
(namely, during the heat of tlieir summer, 
Cbristiiias time) that the thermometer, in 
their tents, ha.s reached to ISOo; yet, 
though standing so extraordinarily high, 
the heat is not felt to that oppressive de- 
gree hs it is in India, when tlie thermo- 
meter is 20 or 30 degrees lower. . . . 

The soil of this island, in the vicinity of 
Kingseote, is composed of sand left by the 
retiring sea, mixed with a small portion 
of vegetable mould. A Mr. Menzies, who 
is the Company’s geologist here, has been 
trying these nine months, to raise a cab- 
bage, but in vain. The want of rain upon 
land so thirsty in its nature, renders it im- 
possible to produce vegetables except dur- 
ing the rainy season. I have seen this gen- 
^ tlemau travelling with a bag foil of mould 
which he had been at the pains to fetch 
from a distant spot, in order to plant 
some favourite seedling. 

Kingseote is built upon the beach, where 
the traveller sinks ankle-deep in tlie sand 
at every step. About 200 or 300 yards 
from the sea, where J;be geologist has 
taken up his abode, there is to be found 
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as good soil perhaps as any in this part of 
the island. 

There are belts or iron and limestone 
running throngh the island, in the inter- 
stices of which good soil is frequently 
' foimd. The best I have seen was nine 
' miles in the interior, where the Cotmpwy 
keep their piggery. This was the location 
of some runaway convicts, who resided 
here with some native women, and of 
whom the Conmany bought the ground. I 
have seen eoicellent corn grown here ; but 
a terrible blight came over it this year, 
and what that spared was destroyed by 
the parrots, which attacked it in myriads. 
There are other very grievous drawbacks 
upon the labours of the farmer Jn this 
country. I will enumerate some of them. 
In the first place, when the agriculturist 
lands, he will endeavour, of course, to 
select the best soil, which is to be found 
where the largest timber grows, as at the 
place above-mentioned, where 1 have mea- 
sured trees, as high asl could reach from 
the grortnd, nineteen feet in girth, enor- 
mously lofty and umbrageous, and grow- 
ing as thick as an English wood ; while 
minor plants and climbers spring up at 
their roots, and woe betide the stranger 
who ventures among them ! These will 
defy the efforts of any man to cut down ; 
he must look for an open spot near them, 
which being found, he must next look for 
water ; then ent down what trees he can, 
and grub up tbe roots. He must also fence 
every foot round bis land as close as a 
wall, to protect it from the wallaba and 
the bandicoot, which, like hares in Eng- 
land, destroy all the young corn, while the 
crows and magpies, ef hoc gemts omncy 
visit your potato-field. Allowing even that 
the season is unusually wet; and that nei- 
ther blight nor scalding winds occur, he is 
yet exposed to the depredations of the 
parrots, which are, without exception, the 
most impudent thieves I ever saw ; flying 
down before your face, and chattering 
away until yon shoot the very last of the 
flock. There is in some parts of the island 
a quantity of the kangaroo grass, which 
shoots up m the rains, but I have no (mi- 
nion of it for sheep ; it may do for a few 
hungry oxen. Potatoes may, I have no 
doubt, be grown, though probably to no 
great sisse, as 1 never saw an old potato of 
native growth. 


il^opulat SnUquititK. 

THje CAMDEN SOCIETY, 

“ Foil the publication of early historical 
and literary remains,** goes on and pros- 
pera. *lndeed; ^ such is flie interest excited 
byJts praisejvorthy^urpose of literary cul- 


ture, that the numlMr of , mothers has 
been extended from on^ th'Ousahd to twelve 
htmdred ; and the candidates fb| adfiiission 
are numerous. The impression already 
produced by the Association must be 
highly gratifying to its warmest promoters, 
amongst whom stand foremost tne Messrs. 
Nichols, who have taken considerable 
pains, beyond a Commercial interest, in the 
welfare of the Society, and in advancing 
tbe interest of that branch of Literature, 
for its connexion with which their house 
has long been so honorably distinguished.*’ 
The Society’s fifth publication has just 
appeared ; and consists of A Collection 
or Anecdotes and Traditions illustrative 
of Early English History and Literature, 
derived from MS. Sources : ” suggested to 
the Council, and edited by Mr. Thoms, the 
secretary. It is, withal, a very pleasant 
assemblage of ‘Equips, quirks, and quid- 
difles,” interspered with much judicious 
illustration ana comment,, and abundantly 
stored with wit and anecdote ; so that the 
present volume may, probalily, become 
more popular than either of its prede- 
cessors. Mr. Thoms, in his Preface, hints 
at “ the intcnnixtnre of lighter matters,” 
and at the “ Members of tbe Society, who 
think Minerva looks most bewitching 
when her face is dimpled with a smile,” 
being allowed an occasional glimpse of 
their divinity in that mood which they 
deem her happiest.” At such pleasantry, 
the gravest of the Somerset House mag- 
nates must relax : there must be milk for 
babes, wherein the dry crusts of anti- 
quarian literature must be sopped for the 
many ; and, notwithstanding the mul- 
titude of literary distinctions in the 
Society’s list, Mr. Thoms’s volume will, 
doubtless, be acceptable to the members. 

The raw materials of the Collection are 
“Merry Passages and Jests,” from the 
Horleian MS. No. 6,395, compiled by Sir 
Nicholas Lcstrange, of Huustauson, of 
whom, by the way, Mr. J. G. Nichols has 
drawn up for this volume a very elaborate 
and interesting account. Tbe second part 
is derived from tjie Lansdowne MS. 
No. ^31, written by John Aubrey, and 
containing his materials (with additions 
by Dr. Kcnnett,) for a projected work 
entitled Remains of GentiHsm and Juda’- 
ism, in which Aubrey draws a parallel 
between the Superstitious of Greece and 
Rome and those of Ms own country. The 
subject of coincident superstitions, though 
by no means a novelty in antiquarian 
literature, is a very attractive one ; and, 
as Mr. Thoms has only availed himself of 
such passages from tbe MS. as have not 
been previously appropriated, they form 
not the least readable portion of this 
volume. The third portion has been 
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derived No. 3,81N) of the additiomd 
MfSS. in the British Museum, the common 
place-book of It Mr. John Collet, swposed 
to have been related to “ Old Mr. Collet,'* 
of the Record-office in the Tower, who is 
spoken of by Anthony Wood, in his 
memoir of Sir William Dugdale. A few 
^ecimens of this vdlume are intended 
for quotation in our next Number, 

From Ihe Report of the Council, we 
learn that they have in the press a 
Collection of Political Sonss in Latin, 
Anglo-Norman, and English, thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries ; History of the. 
Bishoprick of Somerset, to 1 174 ; Chronicle* 
of JoHcelinde de I^akelonde, Monk of 
St. Edmimdsbury, 1157 to 1211. Upon 
the Society’s list of suggested publications 
are, a Miracle Play, acted at Croxton, in 
the fifteenth century ; Sir John Hayward's 
Annals of the first Four Years of the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth f the Doctrines 
of the Lollards Defended, (attributed to 
Wickliffe); Warkworth’s Chronicle, 1461 
to 1474; and a reprint of “ Kemp’s Nine 
Dales Wonder ; performed in a (Morrice) 
Daunce from London to Norwich,” 1600. 
These announcements augur well for Ihe 
gratification of the members ; and render 
almost supererogatory our best wishes for 
the continued prosperity of the Camden 
Society. 

‘37afi(tU5(. 

^ Neiffspaper for the Blind has lately 
been published at Palermo. According 
to the Foreign Qfmrterlg Review^ “the 
letters are in relievo^ and are read by the 
blind passing their fingers over the lines;” 
we suppose by the same means that edi- 
tions of the Scriptures arc prepared for the 
blind in this country. 

Gulliver* 8 I'ravels.-^A •new edition of 
Swift’s immortal satire, translated by 
Dr. F. Kottentramp, is publishing in Ger- 
many, in two 8vo v^olumes, with 450 
wood-cuts ; t^» be completed for 18tf,— 
Foreign Quarterly Review, [This is a hint 
for the London publishers. We have long 
thought an edition of Swift's works, illus- 
trated by G. Cruikshank, would be a*good 
spec. He is tlie prince of graphic humor- 
ists, and well merits the high encomium in 
the last Qtmrterly, See also his brochure 
of AW Bateman^ published the other day.] 
Hmo to live o/tme.— The Princess of Wales 
writes : unless 1 do show dem de knife* 
and fork, no company has come to Ken- 
sington or Blackheath, and neither my 

E urse nor my tmiriis can always afford to 
ang out de oner of ‘ An ordinary.’ ” 

To kill ilWc#,— Slice a cucumber, scat- 
ter it about their hauhts, and in a few 
hours numbers of them will be found dead. 


The So, high-born chi- 

valry, at length, turns out to be illegiti- 
mate ; for, according to Blackstone, a tilt 
or tournament is as unlawful as a boxing 
match; and the killing of a knight is 
“ felony of manslaughter.” A correspon- 
dent of the Tifnesy therefore, begs “ to 
remidd the noble lords and gentlemen who 
seek to revive this antiquated and barbar- 
ous usage, (at Kglintoun Castle, next A*i- 
gust,) tbaf^ supposingsdeath to ensue from 
their sport, and that they should be con- 
victed of manslaughter, ^ they would be 
liable to be transported for life, or for not 
less than seven years, or to be imprisoned 
with or without hard labour in the gaol or 
house of correction, not exceeding four 
years, •or to be fined,’ by stat. .9 George IV. 
c. 31, 89.” They mean nothing but sport ; 
fiut 

*' Sad Chatlllnn on her bridal mom 

Weeping her bleeding love,” 
is a well-known instance that sport of this 
kind often terminated in death. I'radi- 
tion says, that her husband, Andemor de 
Valentia, Earl of Pembroke, was* slain at 
a tournament on the day of his nuptials. 

*' llsec nugse scris ducunt 

In mala derisiim semel exceptumque sinislre" 

The writefr also thinks it clear law that, 
“ ‘ the Queen of Beauty,' and all the noble 
dames and demoiselles, who, as specta- 
tors, maybe aiding and abetting at this 
illegal ‘ passage of arms,’ will be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and liable, in conse- 
quence, to the punishment of fine or im- 
prisonment, one or both.” 

Maple Sugar,— At an average, the full- 
grown maple-tree will yield about five 
pounds of sugar each tapping, and if 
carefully treated, will la^ forty years. — 
Captain Marryat, 

Captain Marryat asked an 
American how much his office was worth, 
and his answer w'Os 600 dollars, besides 
stealings : in England the word would 
have been softened down to perquisites. 
It is a common expression in the States to 
say a place is worth so much, besides 
cheatage. 

Fable, ^ A hare and a fox met one day 
on a vast Canadian prairie, and after a 
long conversation, they prepared to start 
niK>n their several routes. The hare, 
pleased with the fox, lamented that they 
would, in all probability, separate for ever. 
“ No, no,” replied the fox, “ we shall meet 
again, never fiBar.” “ Where ? ” inquired 
his companion. “ In the hatter's sh^^ to 
be sure,” rejoined the fox, tripping lightly 
away. 

Cofnju^gal -Allusions to the gentle 

violence of wives, tickles pittites and box- 
ites alike, for that rfioe pinches every foot 
^Quarterly Revimv, • 
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Oelchrte Gellegehaft have o$bred a pri^e 
of 100 dpeatii (47/.) fdv tho ’l^«t tragedy, 

an4 thheame amount for the most auccess- 
faf' comedy. Thirty-nine n/fij^nuA pieces 
wore ^oducod dhldiiff the last year at the 
national iSlie?ikge9,^F€¥eign Quart J^iew. 

Or^o».'— Linz possesses the largest 
organ in Germany) or perhaps, in £nnm. 

Gmoa.^The principal pupila of the 
Deaf and Dumb Ihi^tion ha# lately 
represented* Monti's trashy, 
with great success, ibr me benefit of the 
poor.—i^hfci^n Utvim, 

one of most ae<^mplished 
compose^ since the days of Mouurt, and 
author of ^the finest domestic ^paxcu (ex- 
cepting ^etboven's PideH^^) oied lately 
at Pans4 Paganini is conv^escent: bss 
favourite amusement is bowls, a game in 
which h^^atly excels.— /Wrf. 

Ameripan <7AwreA«r.— The churches scat- 
tered about the hamlets and rising towns 
of America are small even to ndicule; 
built of clap-boards, and so light, that, if 
on wheels, wo pair of English post-horses 
would trot them away to meet the minister. 
•^ Qapt Marryat. 

The Kehm The statue has 

been assigned to Mr. Bailey; and the 
four lions at the angles of the base have 
been assigned to Mr4 Lougb. The bas-re- 
liefs on the four faces of the plinth will be 
assigned to other sculptors. The funds, 
however, at present, amount to ^17,000. 
— TVmcs. 

StY^oms.— Mr. Leeds, of Norwich, has 
now, upwards of d0,Q(K) si&wonUs at work, 
and has commenced collecting the cocoons. 

Se^nders^ thf noted showman, died on 
thbj 26th u|t., at the advanced age of ninety 
yetirs. He b ^ted to have fostered Kean, 
Dnerow, and W. West, in their theatrical 
boyhood. 

JEvaiim ^ Ziutrrs.— The Americans ex- 
cel in these manmuvres. An act was 
pas^d to prohibit the playing at nine-pine 
(a very foolish act, as w Americans have 
so fisw amnsements) : as soon as the law 
was' put in force, it was notified every- 
where, Ten pins played here,” and they 
have been played everywhere, ever since. 
^Capt. Marryat. 

Snakee. — Kingseote, in South Australia, 
is, by the natives called ^ Snake’s Point;’' 
from the number of snakes which were 
fbiitid^ there $ and now, observes a tra- 
veller,;** they are quite as large as the set- 
tlers know how to manage.” 

Cemeteriee^^We are not 
siiiprij9{ra>' aty being belted with 

for Kensal Green 
the original 


.Pfilaoe of the centre, 

beneath a dome, inlaid ridth blue porcelain, 
was a 'Radons reservoir supplied either 
by a spring, or more probably, by an 
aqnedtict from the atfioiuing nill; for, 
from each corner fio#ed a cojhous stream, 
conducted in stone ehantmls through the 
garden. Gigantic Ivyrtrees had protruded 
mdr branches tbrotmli the fissures of the 
wall and detached huge masses of solid 
^aspury, white wide^spreading. fig-trees 
had iteken root in e#ry part of the huild- 
ihg, Paduding of day with their 

thii^ foliage.->^G^f . 'Wdbrahtf^^ Travels, 

Ip one of the Misiis #lls of reign of 
King John, we find the following item : 
**For taking the mst off riie King’s 
sword, 4rf.” 

Charles L — In Owen Felthafn'sVepltaph 
upon this ill-fated King is the Allowing 
strange blaspj||eniy, which has been the 
subject of much animadversion ; though 
some allowance should be, made for the 
times in which it was written : 

“ Wlien he haC rose thus, Trutli'ii great saeriflcc« ' 
Here Cliarles the Fhrst and ChrUt Me, $eqond Hes. 

Thames Shfniow.— Thirty years ago, at 
Mortlake, and between Tslcworth and 
Richmond, (says Mr. Hufland) 1 have seen 
from ten to twenty salmon taken at a 
draught. The last I saw caught in the 
Thames was in the year 1820, but iliey 
have been occasionally taken since that 
time . — British Angler*s Manual, 

HospHality In me East appears to be 
strangely overrated; for. Captain Wilbra- 
ham notes : ** during a residence of nearly 
three years in the East, I cannot remem- 
ber receiving one single instance of genuine 
hospitality. Such may yet, perhaps, be 
found in the tents of the wandering tribes, 
but it has disappeared from towns and 
cities.” 

A In the Foreign Quarterly He- 

view^ Music is properly stated to be suffer- 
ing from “the non-patronage of native 
talent by those whose duty it is to take 
the lead in fostering it ; the mania of 
fashion which leads people to pay a guinea 
for not being admitted into a Concert 
Room I” 

** Itslfui music’s sweet because ’tis dear. 

Their vanity is tloleled, not the ear ; 

The taste would lessen, tf the prices fidl, ^ 

And Shakspeaie’s wretched atutT do quite as well." 

Yomgi Satires. 

Lettim a Railway, — T^e Aylesbury 
branch from the London and Birhunghani 
line, has been taken by that Company for 
five years, at ^2,500 per aphum. The 
branch was opened on Jtme 10 last; its 
lenj^h is seven miles, . 

^LONiDON; PuWSsiiodlw GEOgOB BBRGKJl, 
Holywell Street, Strand. Printed ^ WmtmsiAU 
& Co. 70, fleet Street, where all Commuhlchtions 
for the Editor may be addressed. 
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THE NEW CHURCH, BERWICK STREET. SOHO. 


This handsome church, the largest erected 
in the metropolis for several j^ears, is situ- 
ated on the west side of Berwick-street, in 
the parish of St. J ames, W ostminster. The 
first stone was laid about eighteen months 
since by Earl de Grey ; the architect was 
Mr. Blore; and the church was conse- 
crated by the Bishop of London, on the 
23rd of July last. The cost of its erection 
and site has exceeded ^14,000, of which 
^2,500 have been supplied by the Metro- 
polis Churches Fimd Society; and upwards 
of .^10,000 have been subscribed by the 
nobility, gentry, and tradesmen of the 
district, and other benevolent persons, 
anxious for the dissemination of religious 
instruction, and the extension of the wel- 
fare of the National Establishment. The 
spiritual wants of this thickly-peopled 
neighbourhood had long been a subject of 
complaint ; and it affords us much plea- 
sure to find that the appeal being fitly 
made, has been munificently responded to 
by the affluent parish of St. James. 

The new church is a better specimen of 


the Gothic than any of the churches lately 
erected in that style ; though unfortunately, 
it is so enclosed by the a^'oining houses 
that only one side is visible in Berwick- 
street. This consists of a single uniform 
elevation, consisting chiefly of seven large 
windows ; beneath two of which are the 
entrance doorways, ornamented with 
canopied heads. Between the windows are 
buttresses, with stone finishings ; the walls 
being of brick, surmounted with a pierced 
Gothic parapet in stone, and of pleasing 
design. The ends of the building are like- 
wise finished with stone ; and at the north 
end is a small l»elI-tower. Altogether, 
we are disposed to concur in the .opinion 
of a very competent architectural critic as 
' to the merits of this church : “ though by 
no means affecting richness, the details 
are of excellent character ; whereas, most 
new structures of the same class ofifend by 
extreme insipidity and mcagreness of 
m^ner, coupled with an affectation of 
^splay they by no means admit of.’^* 

* Companion to thcSAlmanac, 1839. 
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LITE AND CHARACTER OF NATHA- 
NIEL BOWDITCH. - 

{C9%Unmi from page 2(t2.) 

Hx} flaid to one^ in his Isust illness, From 
^ boyhood my mind has been religiously 
" impressed. I never did or could question 
the existence of a superintending Beix^, 
and that he took an interest in the hfiairs 
of men. 1 have always endeavoured to 
regulate my life in subjection to his will, 
and studied to bringsmy mind to an acqui- 
escence iu'his dispensations; |ind now, 
at its close, I look back with latitude for 
the manner in which he has distinguished 
me, and for the many blessings of my lot. 
I can only say, that 1 am content, that 1 
go willingly, resigned and satisfied.*' To 
another he said, “ I cannot rethember 
when I had not a deep feeling of religious 
truth and accountablcness, and when 1 dfd 
not act from it, or endeavour to. In my 
boyish days, when some of my com- 
panions who had become infect^ with 
Tom Paine's infidelity, broached his no- 
tions iiL conversation with me, I battled 
it with them stoutly, not exactly with the 
logic you would get from Locke, but with 
the logic 1 found Acre, (pointing to his 
breast,) and here it has alway.s been, my 
guide and support ; it is my support still. 
My whole life has been crowned with 
blessings beyond my deserts. I am still 
surrounded with blessings unnumbered. 
Why should I distrust the goodness of 
God ? Why should 1 not be grateful and 
happy, and confide in his goodness 

Dr. Bowditch was very familiar wifb 
the Scriptures, both of the Ohl and New 
Testaments, more so than some professed 
theologians who make it their special 
study, lie had read the Bible in his child- 
hood, under the eye of A pious mother, 
and he loved to quote and repeat the sub- 
lime and touching language of Holy 
Writ. 

Such had been the life, and such the 
character of this distinguished man ; and 
such was he to the last, through all ihe 
agonies of a most distressing illness. In 
the midst of health and usefulness, in the 
full discharge of the duties of life, and in 
the full enjoyment of its satisfactions, the 
rammons suddenly comes to him to leave 
it. And he meets the summons with the 
utmost equanimity and conqiosure, with 
the submission of a philo-nopner and with 
the tesignation of a Christian. He cer- 
tainly. had mnch to live for — few have 
naore^bat he gave up all without re- 
ining or complaint, lie said he should 
Bhed to live alittle longer, to complete 
gyeat. WOiki a<fd see liis younger 
.'tghil d Ktfd ii ''' yowA '.up'^nd settled in life. 

*;perfejly happy,” he added, 
^ rhady to go, and entirely resigned 


to the will of Provi^iice.” He arranged 
all his a^Faiirs, gave his directions with 
minuteness, and dictated and signed his 
last will and testament. While his 
strength permitted, he continued to attend 
to the necessary afikirs of his office, and 
on the day pre^ous to his death, put his 
name to an important instrument. In the 
intervals of pain, he prejiared, as I have 
already remarked, the remaining copy, 
and corrected the proof-sheets, of the 
fonith volume of his great work, the 
prmtixi^ of which . was nearly finished at 
the time of his death. It is a little re- 
markable that the last page that he read 
was the one thousandth. It was gratify- 
ing to him to find tliat his mind was uueu- 
feebled by disease and pain ; and one day, 
after somng one of the hardest problems 
in the book, he exclaimed, in his enthu- 
siastic way, “ I feel that I am Nathaniel 
Bowditch still— only a little weaker.” 

He continued, indeed, in all respects, 
the same man to the last. He did not 
t^k that this was the time to put on a 
new face or assume a new character. 
His feelings were •unaffected, Ins manners 
unchanged, by the prospect before him. 
He seemed to those about bim only to be 
going on a long jonmey. To the end, he 
manifested ihe ‘same cheerfulness, nay 
pleasantry, which he had when in health, 
without, however, the least admixture of 
levity. In his great kindness, he exerted 
himself to see many friends, every one of 
whom, I believe, will bear testimony to 
his calm, serene state of mind. The 
words which he spoke in those precious 
interviews, they will gather up and trea- 
sure in their memory, and will never forget 
them so long as they live. She certainly 
ivill not, to whom, when on her taking 
leave of him she hod said ‘‘ Good night,” 
he replied, No# my dear, say not ‘ Good 
night,' blit ‘ Good morning,' for the next 
time we meet will be on the morning of 
the resurrection.” 

One day, toward the close of his linger- 
ing illness, after he had himself given up 
all ho])e of recovery, he asked one who 
stood by him, what were the two Greek 
words which signify ^ easy death.” The 
word not immediately suggesting itself to 
the person, and he having mentioned over 
several plirases and combinations of 
words, Dr. Bowditch said, “ No, yon have 
not got tbe right word ; but you will find 
it in Pope's Correspondence.” The per- 
son found the letter, which was the last 
that Dr, Arbuthnot* wrote to his friend. 

* Dr. Arbuthnot was an eminent physician and 
brilliant wit in the time of Queen Anne, the con- 
temporary and friend of Swift and Pope. He died 
in 1735. Dr. lohnsoiif in his Life of Pope, says of 
him, ** Arbuthnot was a man of great compre- 
hension, skilful in his practice, versed in the sci- 
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Tlie conclusion of it is as follows : “ A 
recovery, in my case, and at my age, is 
impossible. The kindest wish of my 
friends is euthanasia" On hearings this 
read, Dr. Bowditch said, “ Yes, that is the 
word, euthanasia. That letter 1 read forty 
years ago, and I have not seen it since. 
It made an impression on my mind which 
is still fresh. It struck me, at the time I 
read it, that the good physician who wrote 
it would certainly have an easy death. It 
Could not be otherwise. The excellent, 
the virtuous, must be happy in their 
death. ” He afterwards frequently recurred 
to this subject, and the day previous to his* 
departure, he said, “ This is, indeed, 
suthanasia." 

Through the whole of his illness he 
manifested the same happy and delightfal 
frame of mind. *IIis room did not appear 
like the chamber of sickness and disso- 
Intion. The light of his serene and placid 
sonntenance dispelled all gloom, and his 
3heerful composure robbed death of all its 
i>ittemess and anguish. He exemplified 
in his own cose the sentiment so beauti- 
fully expressed by the Persian poet, which 
he loved to repeat 

' On parent Imeea, a naked;, new-born child, 
Weeping thou sat’st, whiletall around thee smiled : 
So live, that, sinking in thy last, long sleep. 

Calm thou may’s! smile, when all around thee 

weep.” 

He did not wish to see those about him 
look sod and gloomy. On one occasion he 
laid, I feel no gloom within me ; why 
diould yon wear it on your faces ?" And 
then he called for Bryant’s Poems, and 
desired them to read his favourite piece. 

The Old Man’s Funeral.” 

‘ Why weep ye then for him, who, having won 
The bound of man’s appointo<l years at last. 

Life's blessings all enjoyed, life’s labour's done, 
Serenely to his final rest l]\^s pass’d ?” 

And then he went on and commented on 
;he remaining lines of the poem, pointing 
mt those which he thought were de- 
icriptive of himself, and modestly disclaim- 
ug others that were commendatory, os 
act belonging to him ; but which ail im- 
[lartial persons would unite in saying 
ivere singularly applicable to his cha-meter. 

On the morning of his death, when his 
fight was very dim, and his voice was 
almost gone, he called his children around 
sis bedside, and arranging them in the 
)rder of age, pointed to and addressed 
?ach by name, and said, “Yon see I can* 
listinguish you all ; and 1 now give yon 

;nces, acquainted with ancient literature, and able 
.0 animate his mass of knowledge by a bright and 
ictive imagination ; a scholar, with great brilliance 
)r wit ; a wit, who, in the crowd of life, retained 
Hid discovered a noble ardour of religious zeal ; a 
nan estimable for his learning, amiable for his life, 
ind venerable for his piety.” 


all my parting Wesvmg. ’I he time is 
come. ‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, according to thy word.’ ” 
These were his last words. After this, he 
was heard to whisper, in a scarcely audible 
tone, the words ‘‘ pretty, pleasant, bean- 
tiftil,” But it cannot be known, whether 
he was thinking of his own sitnation as 
pleasant, in being thus surrounded at such 
a time by those he loved, or whether he 
“ snatched a fearful ^jjpy” in a glimpse of 
the sniritnal world.* Soon after this, he 
quietty breatlied away his soul, and de- 
parted. “ And the end of that man was 
peace.” Such a deaUi alone was wanting 
to complete such a life, and crown and 
seal such a character. He died on Friday, 
the 16th day of March, having nearly 
completed his 65th year. 

• The disease of wliich Dr. Bowditch died 
was found, by a jpost martem examination, 
to be a schirms lu ihe stomach, a disease 
of the same type with that which caused 
the death of Napoleon Buonaparte. For 
four weeks previous to his death, he 
could take no solid food, and harflly swal- 
lowed any licfuid. He suffered, however, 
but little from hunger, but constantly 
from thirst; and the only relief or re- 
freshment he could find, was in frecjneutly 
moistening his lips and month with cold 
water. liis frame was conMeqneutly ex- 
ceedingly attenuated, and his rfesb wasted 
away. At intervals his sufferings were 
so intense, that, as he said, the body at 
times triumphed over the spirit; but it 
was only for a moment; and the spirit 
resumed ogain and retained its natural 
and legitimate sovereignty. 

He was buried, as he had lived, privately, 
and without parade or show, on the quiet 
morning of the Lord’s day. Ilia funeral 
was attended only by his famiW and two 
others ; yet, in the person of the Chief 
Magistrate, I fancied I saw the spirit of the 
Commonwealtli doing homage to the ta- 
lents and virtues of her illnstrions son. As 
the hearse passed along through the silent . 
streets, bearing that precious dust to its 
last resting-place, the snow-flakes fell 
upon it, the lit emblems of his purity and 
worth. And many a wet eye, w the city 
of his adoption, and in the place of his 
nativity, and elsewhere, wept tor him ; and 
many a heart blessed his memory, and 
mommed that a friend, and a benefactor, 
and a good man, had departed. 

He has built his owh inonmnent, more 
enduring than marble ; and in bis splen- 
did scientific name, and in his noble cha- 
racter, has bequeathed to his country the 
richest lega^. The sailor traverses the 
sea more samly by means of his labours, 
and the widow's and the orphan's treasure 
is more securely guarded, in consequence 
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of his, ^are. He ivas the Great Pilot who 
stewed all oar ships over the Ocean ; and, 
thongh dead, he yet liveth, and speaketh, 
and acteth, in the recorded wisdom of his 
invalnahle book* The world has been the 
wiser and the happier that he has lived 
in it. 

He has left an example lull of in- 
stniction and encouragement to the young, 
and especially to those among them who 
are straggling wi^i poverty and dif- 
ficulties. He has shewn them that po- 
verty is no dishonour, and need be no 
hinderance; that the greatest obstacles 
may be surmounted by persevering in- 
dustry and an indomitable will. He has 
shewn them to what heights of greatness 
and glory they may ascend, by ‘truth, 
temperance, and toil. 

Above all, Dr. Bowditcli has left us a 
most glorious and precious legacy in his 
example of integrity, love of truth, moral 
courage, and independence. He has 
taught the young men here, and the 
world over, that there is nothing so grand 
and beaiuifid as moral princiidc, nothing 
so sublime as adherence to tnith, and 
right, and duty, through good report and 
through evil report. He has, indeed, 
blessed the world greatly by his science 
and his practical wisdom ; but quite as 
much, nay, far more, I think, by his up- 
right and manly character. He has taught 
mankind that reverence for duty, and 
trust in Providence, and submission to His 
will, and faith in the rectitude of all His 
appointments, and a filial reliance upon 
ifis love, are sentiments not unworthy 
nor unbecoming tlie greatest philosopher. 
For this we honour and eulogize him ;*not 
for wealth, title, fortune, -—those miserable 
outsides and trappings of 'humanity, but 
for the qualities of the inner man, which 
still live, and will live for ever. He 
studied the stars on the earth — may he 
not now be tracking their courses through 
the heavens ? Long ere this, perhaps, he 
knows all the beauties and the mysteries 
of their tangled masEes— has examined Uie 
rings of Saturn and the belts of Jupiter, 
traversed the milky way, and chased the 
comet through infinity. Methinks I hear 
his departing and ascending spirit ex- 
claiming, as it wings its flight upwards, 
in the language of the beautiful hymn : — 
** Ye golden lamps of heaven! farewell. 

With all your feeble light : 

Farewell, thou ever-changing moon, 
pale empress of the night 1 
And thou, refhlgent orb of day I 
In brighter dames array'd, 

Mvaoub wliiflh apyinge beyond thy sphere, 
fTc nu^ demaade ^ine aid. 

. YiUtars «ra but the shining dust 
'r’Wmydiyiiid' abode,' 


The Father of eternal light 
Shall there its beams display; 

Nor shall one moment's darhness mix 
With that unvaried day.” 

^opulat 

HEALTH or THE POLICE, AND THE METBO- 
POU8. 

(At the request of the “ Vital Statistics'' 
Committee, of the London Statistical So- 
ciety, the Commissioners of the Metropo- 
litan Police have made ample returns of 
the sickness and mortality experienced by 
tlie force under their charge, from its in- 
stitution to the end of the year 1838; 
whence the following facts have been 
deduced ;] 

Tlie Metropolitan Police Force was 
embodied in the year 1830, and had sub- 
sisted eight entire years at the end of the 
yestr 1838. The average strength of the 
force during the eight years was 3,314, the 
numbers being very nearly stationary 
throughout the whole period. . This force 
is distributed in seventeen divisions, dis- 
tinguished by different letters of the al- 
phabet, each lieing attached to a particular 
locality or district of London. The strength 
of each division averages 195 men; the 
smallest division is that of Whitehall (A), 
consisting of 116 men ; the largest is that 
of Stepney (K), consisting of 290 men. 

In order to maintain the overage 
strength of 3, 3 14 men, it is found necessary 
to recruit annually as many as 1, 100 new 
members, the vacancies being created by 
] ,068, who are removed or retire from the 
force, and thirty-two who die, every year. 
The average duration of the service of each 
policeman is consequently three years. 
The average age at which the men enter 
is 28J years; about two-thirds enter be- 
tween the ages of twenty to thirty-one, 
and the remainder, with a very few ex- 
ce])tious, enter between the ages of thirty- 
one and thfrty-fivc years. The few who 
have been admitted above that age, were 
chiefly old officers who were attaclied to 
the police offices before the formation of 
the Metropolitan force.^ The proportional 
numiSers retiring at different ages agree 
very nearly with the proportions admitted 
at the same ages ; at feast, such is the 
case, if the ascertained ages of the 1,029 
men, who retired in the single year 1^38, 
correspond with the ages of retirement in 
^ other years, which may be presumed to be 
most probable. 

The average number of annual deaths 
which occurred among the Metropolitan 
Police, during the eight yeai-s over which 
the observation extends, was thirty-two ; 
the average strength during the same time 
having been 3,314 men, tlic annual rate of 
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mortality was per cent., 

or ve^ nearly one per cent.^ The average 
age ofthe men being thirty years, the mor- 
tality which they suffer is very moderate, 
and does not exceed that of the general 
population of England at the same a^. 
The mortality of the general population 
of London at the same age is thirty per 
cent, greater tlian that just mentioned. 
Considering, however, flic manner in 
which the police force is constituted, there 
exists no ground for presuming that the 
circumstances in which they are placed 
are more favourable to life than toe cir-* 
cnmstances of the general population of 
London. It must bo borne in mind that 
the police force is a select body ; the men 
are first chosen as being of sound and 
vigorous health, and the force is after- 
•wards kept select, by frequent discharges 
of men shewing symptoms of impaired 
health or strength. Hence the healtll of 
the men entering the police force is almve 
the average ; and the tendency to fall to- 
wards the general average of health is 
counteracted, by discharging all the less 
healthy members. 

The amount of bodily labom required 
from each individual of the police force Ls 
very considerable : be has to walk twenty 
miles every day in going his rounds, be- 
sides being obliged to attend charges at 
the police offices, the labour of which may 
be estimated as equal to walking five miles 
mort! — in all twenty-five miles a day. 
During two months out of every three, each 
olice constable is on night duty, for nine 
ours each night, from nine o’clock in tlic 
evening to six o’clock in the moriiing. The 
labour tlnw demanded of the police is con- 
sidered by many as excessive, and detri- 
mental to tlieir health ; such may be the 
fact, although the anmunt of sickness 
suffered by the police force (consisting of 
select lives) does not sensibly differ from 
that whicli is found to exist among the 
general population of Loudon at the same 
age. 

The chief information contained in the 
present police returns, relates to the sick- 
ness snnered by the memlKjrs. Iik ffiese 
returns are separately stated, for each 
division of the police force, the number of 
days of sickness suffered during each 
month of the eight years, from 1831 to 
18;W. The results dedncible from these 
statements may aid in determining the 
relative healthiness of the districts to which 
the different divisions arc attached, as 
well as tlie relative healthiness of the dif- 
ferent months of the year. 

According to the present returns, out of 
the seventeen districtsHo which the several 
divisions are attached, the most healthy 
are those of Whitehall, Westminster, and 


Kensington; and the least healthy ore 
those of Holborn, Finsbury, and Hamp- 
stead. Throughout the eight years ob- 
served, m the total police force, without 
distin^ion of divisions or districts, the 
average amount of sickness suffered by 
each man in one year was 10^ days ; hence 
the proportion of the total force constantly 
sick is equal to 2| per cent. In the least 
healthy districts above-mentioned, the 
average yearly sickn^s to each man was 
123 days. |n the three most healthy dis- 
tricts, there were only 6| days of sickness 
yearly to each man. The proportion of 
sickness in these tlirce last-mentioned dis- 
tricts is, however, so much lower than 
that qf any other district, without any 
apparent cause, that it would be premature 

conclude, without further information, 
tnat the salubrity of these districts was 
proportional to the low degree of sickness 
sufiered by the police located therein. The 
apparently high salubrity of these districts 
might be supposed to be consequent on 
some peculiar circumstance in tl^ consti- 
tution or service of the force resident 
within their limits ; but the Commissioners 
of Police expressly state that no suck cir- 
cumstances exist. 

With regard to the healthiness of differ- 
ent months or seasons of the year, the 
present returns afford some valuable iu- 
lormation. The maximum sickness is 
sufiered in the month of .lanuary, the 
minimum sickness in the month of .Tune or 
July; the maximum being to the minimum 
in the proportion of more than three to 
two. The progressive increase or decrease 
of sickness from month to month is suffi- 
ciently regular when no epidemics super- 
vene, the sickness generally increasing as 
the temperature of the month decreases. 
On viewing the table of sickness' formed 
from the monthly aggregates of the four 
years 1835-38, we might be Justified in 
drawing the following conclusion,-- that in 
healtliy years, not distinguished for epi- 
demic disease, the sickness of the police ' 
force is at a minimum at the end of the 
month of June ; and that the sickness 
increases uniformly throughout the six 
months, measured backwards or forwards 
from the last day of June. The disturbing 
effect of the usual raidemlcal diseases, on 
the above presumed law of sickness, is to 
elevate considerably the maximum for 
J anuary, and to elevate, in a minor degree, 
the relative sickness of the months of 
April and August. 

It is donbtfiil whether the relative 
healthiness of the different months of the 
year, is the same among the general popu- 
lation as in the police force, Thg general 
population being lefs exposed to the in- 
ffuence of temperature, it appears probable 
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that tlM^ir ^11 not depend iso 

miictk on temperature as does the aickuess 
of the police. From the experience of one 
of the Itugest Loudon Benefit Societies 
during foulr years, it is found that the 
maximum 4n2arterly sickness occurs in the 
three monms, January, February,^ and 
March, and that tlie minimum occurs in the 
tliree months, May, June, and July. I'hese 
results for London artisans do not difTer 
materially from the Results deduced from 
the present* police returns, and we may 
safely draw the couclnsion, that the rela- 
tive sickness of any month for the general 
population is greatly d^endant on the 
temperature of that mouth. 

iFact^. 

eOLARIZA'l'lON OP LIGHT BY LIVING 
ANIMALS. 

Mr. J. F. Goddabd having observed that 
the scurf-skin of the human subject, sec- 
tions of (human teeth, the finger nails, 
bones of fishes, &c. possessed the polariz- 
ing property, he was led to examine some 
living objects with bis polariscopc, when 
be discovered that, among many others, 
the larvfle and pupa of a tipulidan gnat 
(the Cwethra plumicornh)^ possessed the 
same property, and that in a \m eminent 
degree. Its existence in the difierent sub- 
stances abdve enumerated, is exceedingly 
important; but that it should also exist 
in living animals Is infinitely more so, 
and opens a new field altogether, disclos- 
ing characters that lead to an intimate 
knowledge of their anatomy, and which 
cannot possibly be discovered by any oUier 
means. « 

This creature is fiiuud in large clear 
ponds, generally in j^at abundance when 
met with ; but this is by no means com- 
mon. H aving constructed a water-trough, 
made with two slips of glass about \*25 
’ inch wide and two inches long, with very 
narrow slips of thin glass cemented with 
Canada balsam between them, at the bot- 
tom and sides, thus having it open at one 
end with about O’OdO of au inch space 
between in the middle, Mr. Goddard filled 
it with clear water, in which he placed 
some of the larvie ; and such was the ex- 
traordinary transparency of the creature, 
as to display, in a. most beautifal manner, 
the whom of its internal structure and 
organisation ; and which, when viewed in 
polarized light, present the most splendid 
appearance^ Thus, when they place 
themsiffj^lves with and tail both 

' of primitive polarization, or 
in U right angles to it, they 

havi iio light transmitted 

iiirongh tliA ; 'hut vWien in a plane in- 


clined 4£ deg« to the plane of polarizntioiif 
the light is depolari^, their whole bodies 
becoming illuminated in the most bril- 
liant manner, varying in intensity accord- 
ing to their size, and the nature of the 
difierent pai'ts and substances ; the pecu- 
liar interlacing of the muscles marking 
out regular divisions, which, as the crea- 
ture changes its posiUon with regard to 
the plane of polarization, exhibit all the 
varied hues and brilliant tints that have 
rendered this impo^nt branch of physical 
optics exceedingly interesting. 

And, while urns viewing them, if wo 
place behind u thin plate of sulphate of 
time or mica, the change and play of co- 
lours, as the creature moves, are greatly 
IncreELsed, and are surpassingly beautiful. 

These phenomena in the laryae of the 
CorefAra plumicomis BTe seen, if possible, i 
in a more splendid manner, in the spawn 
of niany large fishes ; but more particmarly 
in the young fishes themselves, many of 
which, in their early state, are equally 
transparent, particularly those of marine 
production. 

Mr. Goddard has lately exhibited these 
striking experiments to the Zoological 
Society ; ana has coiunmiiicated them to 
the Phihsophicat Magazine for tlie current 
month. 


SIR WM. GARRARD^S MONUMENT, 
IN DORNEY CHURCH. 

Thfue is no track of onr “merrie 
greenwode ” more associated with the by- 
gone romances of English history, than 
the fair and smiling piece of country, 
which the forest of Windsor formerly 
covered with its leafy shade. The blood- 
stained pages that chronicle the annals 
of the Inwer of (London, while they add 
to the importance of its anticraity, have 
left a puiniUl interest attacued to its 
ancient walls: but Windsor Castle is 
connected by stories of a brighter hue, 
with the records of the past— by legends 
of royal love and courtly splendour— by 
traditions rather of the.^ palace than the 
prisoiv. And proudly does the noble 
castle rise above the surrofunding foliage. 
Many, many years have rolled on since 
the Norman William first commenced its 
stately elevation ; and mnch of the wooded 
country that snrronnded it, has yielded to 
civilization and improvement; the fern 
coverts of the timid deer have been rooted 
up for the habitations of man, and to the 
labour of axe has succeeded that of 
the ploughshare ; but there are the same 
fine frees still flourishing around the castle 
walls, that were witnesses of their first 
elevation, and which doubtless spread 
their shadows over early fair-haired 
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flciona of royalty^ as they played in child- 
hood beneath them. 

Within a walk of Windsor, and sitnated 
on the opposite bank of the Thames, is 
the hnmble village of Domey. It has 
little attraction for the casnal passer-by, 
beyond that of being a perfect sample of 
an English village. There is its Wad 
verdant hUm^y common, with the snr- 
ronndii^ farms and white cottages ; and 
its ancient ancestral church, embosomed 
in a grove of trees, whdse green branches 
sweep above the tower, with the patriarchal 
rooks cowing about it, and flying in and 
out the windows of its old belfry. There 
is also its old manor-house, or court, 
adjoining the church ; together with its one 
inn, bearing the arms of ‘ the family ’ for 
a sign. And Domcy-court is not a modem ^ 
■» building, but a perfect old English home, 
probably first erected when the grapes 
clustered round the now ruinous walls of 
the adjacent abbey of Burnham, of whose 
last abbot the jolly rubicund visage still 
hangs in the lofty hall, in company with 
many other portraits of family interest; 
and men each subsctpient possessor built a 
room in one place, and pullod down a wall 
in another, until it would be difficult to tell 
what the proper aspect of the house was 
originally intended to be. 

In a small chapel attached to the north- 
ern end of the church, is an old morminent 
to the memory of Sir Wm. Garrard, his 
lady, and their twenty-four children. 
Martha, one of his daughters, married Sir 
James Palmer, “Knight of the Bed- 
chamber to King James I., gentleman of 
the Privy-Chamber to Charles I., and 
Chancellor of the most noble order of the 
Garter. This lady died, leaving Sir 
Philip Palmer of Dorney, who carried on 
the line of descent to Jhe present family ; 
and then Sir James married Lady V auglian, 
by whom he had Roger Palmer, Earl of 
Castlemain, and husband of the celebrated 
Barbara Villiers, subsequently the proud, 
beautiful, and revengeful Duchess of 
Cleveland. 

The monument is of marble, and was 
formerly painted and gilded, in Uie false 
taste of the time ; but now the decorations 
are fast decaying. Only the effigies of 
sixteen of the children remain, which ore 
in relief; and the armour of Sir William 
fpas once hung on brackets round the 
tomh* The helmet is sUll there, ^d 
appews to have been handsomely inlaid ; 
hut it U rusty with age and damp; the 
other pieces have disappeared by degrees, 
probably through other means than the 
gradual thefts of time. A visit to this 
reUc of other days* during last Spring, 
suggested the homely verses that follow : 


A ray of iiooDtlde*a sunshine brigtit 
Jg through the a«Arow casement streomittg, 
In one long chequered line of light. 

On the md marble mildly gleaming. 

And *neath the window’s ivied height, 

Glad birds are pouring forth their lay, 
yprising Joyous in the morn, 

To wdcome back fair smiling May. 

0*er hill and upland, mead and fell, 

And common wide, and lonely dell, 

A spirit gay is bounding : 

Blossom and leaf and each fair thing, 

The emblems of the gentle Spring, 

In one glad vest surJbundiug. 

And insects, poised on golden wings, 

With thousand gentle murmurings, 

Their notes of Joy are sounding. 

But here, beneath the pavement old. 

Lie lady bright and warrior bold, 

Long number'd with the dead ; 
Unconscums they of aught around, 

Thu rustic hymn, the church bell's sound. 

Or Btranget's echoing tread. 

Upon their tomb the sculptor’s art, 

Their tale to tell, hath played its part, 

And graven pair by pair ; 

Yet not devoid of simple grace, 

The parents, and their goodly race, 

Alt bending low in prayer. 

'Twould be a pleasant task, and yet 
Solenm, if we consider it, 

To picture them once more on eaitlw 
Once more to hear their joyous mirth, 

When happy, gladsome, laughing elves, 
They thought all mortal but themselves. 

The eldest boy in armour bright, 

Say, was he squirb, or belted knight t 
Did he our old romaunts ere sing, 

Or in the tournay pierce the ring I 
Or had he fought in Palestine, 

And bled before bis Saviour’s shrine ; 

Or did ho in some dungeon pine, 

•Till life’s last torrent ebbed away, 

And left its tenement for aye 1— 

The scholar next to him is seen, 

** Lean as a rake ** was he I ween, 

As Chaucer sang of old ; 

And all day long he pondered o’er 
Huge mristy tomes of antique lore, 

To the world’s pleasures cold. 

And the illuminated page. 

With picture deck’d, and distich sage, 

For him had greater charms, 

And far more did bis mind engage, 

Than lady’s love, or arms. 

To that fair girl, in former times, 

Perchance g^lants sang lovelorn rhymes, 
Upon their wild guitars ; 

Perchance they wore her scarf or glove. 

As emblems of devoted love, 

When, in their mimic wars. 

They twined it gaily in their casque, 

A pleasing and romantic task, 

And one that well became an age, 
or spear and bridle, serf and page, 

When a " flayre ladye's ” beaming eyes, 

Did more in battle enterprise, 

Than clarion, pennon, lance, or shield, 
Glitt’ring upon the bloody field ; 

The infant train, in gambols wildi 
As best become the guileless child, 

Formed a bright lau&ing little band, 

That frolicked gaily hand in hand, 

Adown the forest glade ; 

Where the old green ancestral trees, 
Succumbing gently to the breese, 

A pie asant shelter made. 

And picture now the worthy sire, 

When winter storms raged high, » 

And tempest shook gie old church spire, 
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That creak’d and trembled *iteath its IrCf 
HeffatheredxonhdUie hall’s tnrlghtflie 
tills doodlit fbmily ; 

m them^^th a Other’s pride, 

** Orow up in beauty, side by side r’ 
mile gladly flenr toe hours along 
In legend old and ancient song ; 

111 dreaming of the time to come, 

When strangers should inspect their tomb, 
As work of times gone by. 


Yet so it Is— each thing xmiat, 

Alike with them biit apjaao to dust i 
The ruby lip^ the rounded arm, 

The hea^g bosom, young and warm, 

Must all be still and cold ; 

And ages hence our tomb may be 
To lover of antiquity, 

As curious and as old. 

ALBEfiT. 



Bin w. oARRAan’s vovumekt, noRKSy church. 


of Hfetobevg. 

trsw MND THE BOCTHEBN OCEAN. 

We rejoice to jind thp,t intelUgenee has 
B^edition to the 
dhieilyaader the 
Rnderby,) and 
i dtimjiner of laat year. 


arid consisted of two, not three, vessels, 
as stated at p. 11 of the first Number of 
this Miscellany. Mr. Balleny, (an appro- 
priate name for the master of a whaler,) 
the master of the EUza one of 

these vessels, has transmitted to Mr. 
Enderby a letter datdd April 23rd,* which 

* Communicated to the Nautical Magasine. 
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stateo, ffie 9th of FohmaiT last, 

Mt. Ballenjr fell in with land which had 
the appearance of ^iree large ielan^ and 
eeveral smaller one^i, or rocks.— Vdlnmea 
of smoke were seen Jasaing from two 
volcanic craters on the centre island. 
A landing having been efifected, several 
pieces of stone vrere picked up and 
brought on board. Prior to making the 
land, the water had assumed a dirty, dis^ 
coloured appearance, and was strewed 
with feathers ; but the weather was so 
thick as to limit the view to a quarter of a 
mile round the ship. Mr. Balleny places 
the laud in lat. 66** 44' S. and long. 163** 
11' E. 

On the 2nd of March he had the grati- 
fication of following up this discovery by 
a second, in lat. 65** 10' S. aud long. • 

117 fi. 

This occuring in the night, he hqvo to 
till daylight : and descries the scene of 
drift ice, field ice, and ice-bergs, ns the 
most extraordinary he had ever witnessed, 
with, says he, “evidently land at the 
back." The ice was a solid body to the 
southward. Mr. Balleny notices that 
there had been a rapid increase in the 
magnetic variation.— On the 23rd ho 
seemed to have reached the northern 
edge of the ice in long. 93*» E. — Easterly 
winds had prevailed, but there were tlien 
heavy gales from the westward. 


ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

The following interesting letter has 
lately apjjeared in the Jnver/iess Courier^ 
from Mr. Thomas Simpson, one of the 
leaders of the expedition for confirming 
the discovery of the North-west Passage. 

“Fort Confidence, •19th December, 1838, 

“ Our old enemy, the ice, has stepped 
cruelly in between ns and the fulfilment 
of our hopes. I had a party of five men 
and two liidians on foot, and sot out from 
this place on the 7th June. We success- 
fully crofised the height of land with our 
boats, a portion of one undertaking long 
deemed particularly difficult and donbtfhl. 
But my repeated and fatiguing journeys 
of last winter had so thoroughly explored 
every route, that we were quite prepared 
for each obstacle that occurred. On the 
30tb we reached the Copper-mine, and 
found it still fast 1 It gave way a few drfys 
afterwards, and we descended all its ter- 
rific rapids, then swollen to their utmost 
height, along with the driving ice ; grand 
but perilous running, 1 assure you* Often 
had we to pull for life or death, to avoid 
the suction of the pi^cipitons cliffs, along 
whose base the waters raged with over- 
whelming fury. The descent of Escape 


Rapid was the finest thing of the kind 1 
ever witnessed. Below, the bretdeers 
made a clean breach over onr Uttle 
vessels ; while above we were involved in 
a, cloud of spray that dashed from an 
overhanging rock a hundred and fifty feet 
in height, and formed a magnificent rain- 
bow around us in the bright sunshine. It 
was a gorgeous shower batli, however, 
that few would rclij^. On tbe 1st of July 
we encamped at the Northern Sea, which 
still glistened wi& ice as firm and impene- 
trable as Bdamaii& It kept as imprisoned 
In the month of the Copper-mine till the 
17 th, and OUT subsequent progress to 
FVanklin’s Point Tnniagain (which was 
attained on the 9th of August) was one of 
incessant struggle with the same relentless 
foe, in which onr poor boats got several 
nlanks more than naif cut through. At 
Point Tnmagain they were finally ar- 
rested, and remained beset for twenty-two 
days, so difierent was the season of -1838 
from that of 1824, when Franklin found a 
perfectly clear sea on the l6th*of August. 
The mild weather we experienced in July', 
though very agreeable at tbe time, was, in 
fact, our bane : the gales which there 
would have cleared the ocean for ns, 
reserved ihemselvos till the following 
month, and brought down the ice from far 
aud near upon the very port of the coast 
were we were so unfortunately confined. 
It was during ten days of that tedious 
interval (from the 20ih to the 29tli August) 
that 1 performed the pedestrian journey 
to the eastward ; its results ore the tracing 
of 100 miles of tbe coast, the surveying 
ttiirty miles further, the discovery of an 
extensive snow-covered land to the nortli 
(distant about thirty miles from the main) 
which 1 have had the liononr of naming 
^Victoria Land,' besides many islands, 
and of an open sea to the eastward. At 
my furthest [>oint we erected a lo^ty stone 
pillar, with a letter for the information of 
‘whoever might find it.* The march, 
altogether was a most fatiguing one, and 
the weather, on our return to the l^ats, 
very inclement. Five days carried us to 
the ‘Bloody Fall' of Heame, as it is 
called ; five more up the Copper-mine to 
our boat deposit ; and in a tnird apace of 
five days we crossed tbe mountains on 
foot to this place, where we found every- 
thing in good order on the 14th instant. 
Some dry venison was stored np during 
OUT absence. We have now two dozen of 
nets set in the lake, and want no longer 
stares us in the face, as it did for several 
months after our arrival here last year. 
Luxuries we have none, our only beverage 
being an infusion of tbe Arctic^ tea plant 
(a rather bitter ttfcit wholesome herb), 
without sugar. 
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Idy bdpet of filial sncms^ instead of 
being oopmMieil, are elevated the cheek 
thte year r^^ved, and the knowledge 
fhmr painihlly acqnired. The existence 
ofan o|^ eea to the eaetwatd is no more 
doobtim, |Lnd should the main shore be 
Bgain encircled by ice in August, -the 
southern coast of tnc great northern land 
before alluded to, will, afford an earlier 
passage into that eastfrn sea. Besides, I 
now regard September as the best month 
df the year lor arctic i navigation, and 
from the Uioutli of the C^per-inine to this 
place is merely a hop, step, and a jump ; 
an eight days' journey on fbot. I tra* 
versed that ground over and over last 
winter, and again this autumn. By^^the 
way, that is the country for princely hunt* 
ing ; not a day but 1 had several chases 
after the rein-deer. A full grown buck, 
with his towering antlers, is a noble 
animal ; in fact, 1 now despise all meaner 
game. I have three tamed white wolves, 
two of my own taking." 

The account of the expedition of Messrs. Dense 
and Simpson is now published in vol. ixth, part 2nd, 
of tlie Royal Geographical Society's Journal, in which 
alto will he found the Ihrcsldeni's address on pre- 
senting to Mr. Simpson (through Mr. Harrison of 
the Hudson's Bay Company) the medal which has 
been so deservedly awarded to him by that Society. 


^opnlat antiquitUtt, 

ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE ROBE, 

Amono both the Greeks and Romans 
some attention appears to have been paid 
to the cultivation of flowers, as offerings 
or as ornaments ; as offerings in the tem- 
ples of their deities, and as ornaments on 
occasions of public or privajbe festivity. 
The Romans, however, appear to have 
esteemed flowers more than the Grecians, 
and the origin of this greater regard for 
them may not improbably be found in the 
imitation of that luxury and splendour 
which the Roma^ilad witnessed in east- 
ern countries. 

The rose is mentioned by Homer and 
by Anacreon. By the former, in the hvmn 
to Ceres ; by the latter, in many of his 
odes ; through which we learn that it was 
a flower remarkable for the beauty of its 
petals ; that it grew amidst thorns ; that 
it had a divine fragrance ; was of the co- 
lour of the human complexion ; that it was 
the most ^beautiful of all flowers; “the 
idueen of flowers the “ flower of love." 

^wording to the Calendar of Natural 
^{>t»hirrenee«f in Greece, the rose blossomed 
iu Marchq tibe Rosi^Grteea, or Lychnis co- 
jronaa^Ji^ In the Roman Calendar 
\we i||i4 were in blossom in 
Ifl'hihjr they, were genc- 
r^ in flower* In iS^pt, according to 


Theophrastus^ the rose blbssomod two 
manths before it aippeared in Italy, and 
continued in flower for almost as long a 
time in the former country, after it bod 
ceased blowing in Italy. In the latter 
country it succeeded the hlbssoming of the 
violet and the lily. 

Among the ancients, the rose was em- 
ployed as a medicinal remedy ; at their 
iestivals and sacred ceremonies ; and as 
an article of luxury at their banquets. Of 
the medicinal uses of the rose frequent 
mention is made by Oribasius, Actuarins, 
Marcellus, Myriscus, Celsus, &c., together 
with many ancient writers on pliarmacy ; 
the accounts afforded by these writers are 
not sudSciently interesting to claim parti- 
cular notice. 

In alluding to the more general uses of 
the rose among the Greeks and Romans, 
the egiployment of flowers generally must, 
in some degree, be referred to; but the 
rose was unquestionably the most esteemed 
of all flowers. 

By the Greeks and Romans flowers were 
frequently employed. It was usual for 
them to adorn the temples, altars, and 
statues of their gods with them. (See 
Euripides : Hipp^ylus^ Troades^ Helena^ 
&c.) Wreaths of flowers were also worn 
by those who were present at, or assisted 
in, the celebration of sacred rites {Eurip, 
Iphigenia in AuUde)„ They were also of- 
fered to those divinities to whom they 
were considered most grateful. It was a 
Grecian custom, according to Athenseus, 
to decorate the doorposts of houses where 
a maiden, about to become a bride, resided. 
The dead were crowned with flowers.* 
Sophocles has represented filectra and 
Orestes as repairing to their father's 
tomb, to deck it with garlands, and honour 
it with libations. The relatives of the de- 
ceased wore garlands of roses during the 
days of moiumlng, as emblematical of the 
shortness of life, which passes as quickly 
away as the beauty of uiose roses would, 
which formed the mourner's crown. The 
tombs of the dead were decorated with 
roses, under the idea that,, they possessed 
the poWbr of protecting the remains of the 
deceased, and were peculiarly acceptable 
as an ofleriug to their manes. Other 
flowers besides the rose were selected as 
having a special fitness for these purposes. 
The Greeks also used the amaranthus, 
wfiich is commonly regarded as the flower 
now known by the name of “ everiasting." 
Parsley and myrtle were also funereal 
plants. , But the rose has been for ages 
the favourite flower for ftinereal aild all 
other purposes. , 

It is still a custom in the Levant to stww 
ftowers on the bodies of tlie dead; and in the hands 
of young persons to place a nosegay. 
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Among tlio Rornsmsy nil Rovrera of n 
purple or white colonr were regarded as 
gruteRil to the dead. They were so fond 
of the rose, that we find inscriptions which 
refer to legacies left in their wills for the 
express purpose of providing roses, with 
which theb tomhs were annually to be de- 
corated. 

.... VOSAVir 8V8 HAC COMSlTZO^ra 
UT QPOTAKMZS SOSAS AD MOKPJiEJTTUM SIDS DB- 
rSAANT. 

(See jLe Antichitd Giandome- 

nico Bertoli ; Venezia, 1739 : p. xix. 
ccxxxvii., &c.) 

Roses were also strewed on the tables 
at their convivial entertainments, and on 
the floors of the rooms in which they 
feasted. Pacatins says : Delicati lUi et 
flnentes parum se lautos putahaut, nisi* 
luxTiria vertisset annum, nid hybernm po- 
culis rosee innatassent. ’ ’ * Suetonius i;plates 
of Neio, that he spent upwards of thirty 
thousand pounds at one sapper in the pur- 
chase of roses. This custom is supposed 
to have been introduced during the time 
of Horace; an opinion which has been 
formed from one of his odes (lib. i. od. 
xxxviii.), thus translated by Francis 

I tell thee, boy, that I detest 
The CTandeur of a Persian feast ; 

Nor for me the linden’s rind 
Shall the flowery chaplet hind : 

Then search not where the curious rose 
JBeyond his season loitering grows.** 

Cleopatra is said to have expended a 
talent in the purchase of roses for one 
banquet, on which occasion the floor of 
the apartment was covered with roses to 
the deptli of a cubit, or one foot and a half. 
{AthentBus^ Deipnosoph. lib. iv. cap, ii.) 

I'he chief use of the rose at feasts was 
to form crowns and garlands, which were 
placed upon the bea^s, and around the 
necks, of the giicsts. The garlands were 
generally provided by the master of the 
house. Those who attended on the guests 
were also crowned, and even the drinking- 
bowls were wreathed with flowers. Owing 
to this use of the rose, we learn from Ana- 
creon that a crown composed of them was 
regarded as an invitation to festivity ; they 
were also considered as preventives of 
dmukenness ; though certainly, in some 
instances, the flowery wreath seems to 
have been a well understood mark of 
inebriation, 

Capiam mihi coronam in caput, ossimulabtf me 
esse ebrium.” 

Platttds, Amphitryon^ ftet Hi. sc. 4. 
“ I wiU place a chaplet on my head, and pretend to 
be drunk.*' 

Rich unguents and oils were also pre- 

• “ The soft and lujBurious thought themselves 
not sufficiently refined, unless tlieu extravagance 
changed the course of the seasons, unless winter 
roses floated in their cups.’* 


pared bom the (liiee Horner^ IL xxlii. 
19fl), which were used on the game occa- 
sions as the rose flower itself. 

There are many other less remarkable 
ut^s of the rose, which it would be neces- 
sary to mention, in order to render the 
ab<wo by any means a complete acoonnt 
of this floyver; their importance, how- 
ever, does not warrant their inserUon here. 
To the philosophic Jmtanist the above ac- 
count Of tlie rose wul not, it is believed, be 
attractive ; to the horticulturist it may 
present many pleasing features ; to the 
classic reader, it will recall customs most 
intimately blended with the lieanties of 
Grecian and Roman poetry. The feeling, 
too# which dictated some of the most 
striking and touching uses of the rose es- 
pecially, and of flowers in general, is uni- 
versal and natural to nearly all nations. 
The decoration of the tombs of the dead 
with flowers was an inexpressibly beauti- 
ful custom; and, though strenuously de- 
nounced by the early Christians, as savour- 
ing of idolatrv, the hearts oT men soon 
wandered back to so simple, so elegant, 
so natural a mode of testifying affection. 
This is a custom which has been well said 
to be of the heart, and to speak to it, 
and has therefore maintained its ground 
in ev'ery age and region, nnaflected by the 
constant changes imeustoms merely arbi- 
trary and conventional,” — Abridged from a 
paper R. W. Falconer, Esq. IMMurgh; 
Hardener^s Magazine, 

Bentley’s miscellany. 

[Mb. Ainsworth’s ./ac^ Sheppard^ with 
Cmikshank’s illustrations, maintains this 
Magasdne in its somewhat rapidly-ac- 
quired popular position. We have not 
space to Ibllpw the plot of the criminal 
story, although we have, from time to time, 
selected a few specimens of its extraordi- 
nary power, and the verlsimlUtudc of ite 
graphic bits. The action of the scenes is 
capitally wrought up, and the localities are 
drawn at once with minuteness and strong 
eflect. Of the nerve of Mr. Ainsworth’s 
style wc have before spoken : he is un- 
questionably the most powerflil romance 
writer of the present day ; yet, his romance 
belongs but to real life : it is so like truth, 
and truth, we know, is often more strange 
than fiction. Leaving the incidents, from 
necessity, we proce^ to tho artistical 
sketches we have alluded to : here is a 
graceful piece of writing : — ] 

It was Bundsy evening— a soft delicious evening, 
and, from tho nappy, cheerful look qf the house, 
none would have dreamed of tho dismal tragedy so 
lately acted within ita^alis. The birds were sing- 
ing blithely amid the trees,— the lowing of the opwa 
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rwundM from .the yard,— a deliciouB pertUme ftom 
the garden irat wafted tUroiu^ the open window,— 
V a dletanoet the church^ia of WlUesdeu were 
hehld tolling for erenipg service. All these things 

E f,of peace;— but there arc seasons when the 
antest external influences have a depressing 
'on the mind, by painfully recalling past hap- 
piness. So, at least, thought one of two persons 
who were seated together in a small back-parlotwof 
the .house at Dollls HIU. She was a lovely girl, 
attired in deep mourning, and having an expression 
of profound sorrow on her charming features. Her 
companion was a portly handsome man, also dressed 
in a full suit of the deepest mourning, with the 
finest of lace at h'ia bosom and wrists, and a sword 
in a black sheath by his side. These persons were 
Mr. Kneebone and Winifred. 


[Again,— the first family meeting after 
the murder and fiuieral of Mrs. Wood.] 

On the following night— namely, Monday, -c-the 
family assembled together, for the first time since 
the fatal event, in the chamber to which Thames 
had been introduced on his arrival at DoUis Hill. 
As this had been Mrs. Wood’s fsvourite sitting- 
room, and her image was so intimately associated 
with it, neither the carpenter nor his daughter could 
muster courage to enter it before. Determined, 
however, to conquer the feeling as soon as possible. 
Wood had given orders to have the evening mem 
served there hut, notwithstanding all bis good 
resolutions upon his first entrance, he had much 
ado to maintain his self-command. His wife’s por- 
trait had been removed from the walls, and the 
place it had occupied was only to be known by the 
cord by which it had been suspended. The very 
blank, however, affected him more deeply than if it 
had been left. Then, a handkerchief was thrown 
over the cage, to prevent the bird ftom singing ; it 
was her favourite canary. > The flowers upon the 
mantel-shelf were withered and droopiiig—sZ/e had 
gathered them. All these circumstances — slight in 
themselves, but powerful in their effect, — touched 
the heart of the widowed carpenter, and added to 
his depression. 

[The chapter entitled “Old Bedlam,” 
however, eclip.'ses all in graphic power : 
here is a sketch of the interior— a fearful 
yet not overcharged picture.] 

Intemaliy, it was divided by two long galleries, 
one over the other. These galleries were separated 
in the middle by iron grates. Tlie wards on the 
right were occupied by male patients, on the left by 
the females. In the centre of the upper gallery 
was a spacious salwm, appropriated to the governors 
of the asylum. But the ^setting evil of the place, 
and that which drew down the severest censures of 
the writers above mentiodad, was, that this spot,— • 
which of all uUiers should have been most ftee ftom 
such intrusion— 'Was made a' public exhibition. 
There all the loose characters thronged, assimations 
were openly made, and the spectators diverted 
* themselves with the vagaries of its miserable inha- 
bitants. 

Entering the outer gate, and traversing the broad 
(pravel-walk before mentioned, Jack ascended the 
steps, and was admitted, on feeing the porter, by 
'‘another iron gate, into the hospital. Here he was 
almost stunned tiy the deafening clamour resound- 
ing on all sides. Some of the lunatics were rattling 
their chains; some shrieking ; some singing; some 
beating witib ftantic violence against the doors. 
Altogether, it was the most dreadful noise he had 
evelr heard. Amidst it all, however, there were 
several Iteht-hearted and laughing groups walking 
■ftom cell to dell, to wh<^ Ml this misery appeared 
matter pf jHJmiseinpnh The dpers of several of tho 
wards Utm Uura^ epen ftm^hese parties, and as 
Jaek> |NU»ed, he iOouidt not belp glancing at the 
wieSSiied inmatM. Here was a poor half-naked 


creature, with a straw crown on his' head, and a 
wooden sceptre in his hand, seated on the ground 
with all the dignity of a monarch on bis throne. 
There was a mad musician, seemingly rapt in ad- 
miration of the notes he was extracting ftom a 
child’s violin. Hers was a terrific figure gnashing 
his teeth, and howling like a wild beast;— there a 
lover, with hands clasped together, and eyes turned 
passionately upward. In this cell was a huntsman, 
who had ftaotured his skull while hunting, and was 
perpetually hallooing after the hounds in that, the 
most melancholy of all, the grinning gibbering 
lunatic, J;he realisation of ” moody madness, laugh- 
ing wild.” 

(The intemevr of Jack Sheppard with 
his maniac mother, and tho intemrption 
of Jonathan Wild, who, with an assistant, 
enters, and captures Jack while he is 
cla.iped in his mother’.^ arnts — is related 
with terrific effect. We have only room 
for the portrait of the wretched maniac.] 

*' Prepared as he was for a dreadful shock, and with 
his nerves strung to endure it, Jack absolutely 
recoilc A before the appalling object that met his 
gaze. Cowering in a comer .upon a heap of straw 
sat hla unfortunate mother, the complete wreck of 
what she had been. Her eyes glistened in the dark- 
ness— for light was only admitted through a small 
grated window— like flames, and, as she fixed t})em 
on him, their glances seemed to penetrate his very 
soul. A piece of old blanket was fastened across 
her shoulders, and she had no other clothing except 
a petticoat. Her arms and feet were uncovered, and 
of almost skeleton thinness. Her features were 
meagre, and ghastly white, and had the fixed and 
horrible stamp of insanity. Her head had been 
shaved, and around it was swathed apiece of rag, 
in which a few straws were stuck. Her thin fingers 
were armed with nails as long as the talons of a 
bird. A chain, riveted to an iron belt encircling her 
waist, bound her to the wall. The cell in which she 
was confined was about six feet long and four wide ; 
the walls were scored all over with fantastic designs, 
snatches of poetry, short sentences and names,— 
the work of its former occupants, aud of its present 
inmate. 

[One of the illiMtrationa represents this 
interview : it is very startling.] 




THE CAMDEN SOCIETY. — ANECDOTES AND 
TRADITIONS. 

[We promised to return to Mr. Tlioms’s 
very entertaining small quarto for a few 
specimens. Our commencement shall be 
with a few of L' Estrange Merry Pas- 
sages and Jests,” which may be new to 
the reader; Mr. Thoms’s notes, for tho 
sake of distinction, being in small type.] 
Lady Hobart*s Grace. 

The Lady Hobart, every one being set 
at«ihe table and nobody blessing it, but 
gazing one upon an other, in expectation 
who should be Chaplaine— “ Well,” sayes 
my Lady, “ 1 thinke I must say one 
did in the like case, * God he thanked, no- 
body will say grace,’ ” 

We have here an anticipation of Sheridan’s well- 
known speech when unexpectedly called upon to say 
grace at a public dinner,— “ What, no clergyman 
present T Thank God for all things !” So true it is 
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that there is nothing new tinder the sun, and so 
justly nn^r all professed sayers of good things ex- 
claim with Donatus, the preceptor of St. Jerome, 

“ Pereant qui ante nos nostra aixenmt 1” One of 
the mobt striking eases is that of Talleyrand's well- 
known apophthegm,—" Language was given to man 
to conceal his thoughts I" The wily diplomatist, 
no doubt, thought so, and said so r but so had Gold- 
smith long before him, who tells us, in his fifth essay, 

" that ilie true use of speech is not so much to ex- 
press our wants as to conceal them." 

Lady Hohart was probably Dorothy, wife of Chief 
Justice Sir Henry Hohart, daughter of Sir Robert 
Bell, Lord Chief Baron, and aunt of our author. 

Son^bnmt fVooer. 

Sir Henry Yelverton’s lady us’d to say 
of any one that was a widdower, and had 
a sonue to inheritt his estate, and desir'd 
a second wife, that nobody would have him 
he was so sonue-bumt. 

4 Mathematician defined* 

Edm. Gurney used to say that a mathe- • 
matitiaii is like one that goes to markett 
to buy an axe to breake an egg. 

Reconciling the Fathers* 

The Deane of Gloucester, having some 
merry divines at dinner with him one day, 
and amongst other discourses, they talking 
of reconciling the Fathers in some points, 
he told them he could .show them the best 
way ill the world to reconcile them in all 
points of difference: so after dinner he 
carryed them into his study and shewed 
them all the Fathers classically ordered, 
with a quarte of saeke betwixt each of 
them. 

Small Beer* 

One used to say of very .small becre, that 
it was but strong water at the best. 

Mr, Bacon the Lawyer* 

Mr. Bacon the lawyer sayde of Mr. 
Pooly, a wrangling, dunsicall parson, that 
bis sunne-burnt face shew’d he look’t more 
upon the ayre and a tithe-sheave then on 
his booke. ^ 

Neither this, nor any other of the sayinf^ of this 
great man recorded in the MS. from which these 
anecdotes are derived, appears in the Collection of 
his Apothegms which I have consulted, namely, that 
published in 1658, in 12mo. 

Lord Bacon* 

The Lord Verulam used to say, that he 
loved to have his throate cut with a ra- 
zouT, and not with a saw ; intimating the 
smooth and keenc oyly knaverie of some, 
and the ragged, rough, and rude knaverie 
of others. 

L&rd Cookers Shop* 

A plaine country fellow comming to the 
Temple for councell in some point of Lftw, 
enquir'd for my Lord Cooke's shoppe. 

Somewhat analogous to this definition of the Tern* 
pie in the reign of James, is that which Was be- 
stowed upon the King's Bench, when Abbot Lord 
Tenterden was the Lord Chief Justice, namely, 

Abbot’s Priory.” . 

A bom •Utstice* 

There was one Mr. Gnybon, a gentle- 


man of very weakc niiderstaiiding, but yet 
in Comnussion, who having often jmblish't 
his folly upon the Bench, at last sayes a 
sly plame fellow to another, “ 1 pray, Sir, 
was not Mr. Guybou borne a Justice of 
Peace?" as, if his office had not descended 
upon him with his estate by right of inhe- 
ritance, sure no man wonld ever have made 
him one. 

The Guybons are a well-known Norfolk family, 
and the character giv^p to the worthy justice is 
such as. to render it not only unnecessary, but un- 
civil, to particularise him. Sir Thomas Guy bon, 
Knt. had by Agnes his second wife, daughter of 
Walter Baspole, of Norfolk, Gent., William Guyboii, 
of Watlington, Gent., who married Elisabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Drury, Gent., of Fincham, and 
left a son and heir, Sir Thomas Guybon, Knt., lord 
of the manor of Thursford, who died in 1666, and 
was%ucceeded by his third and only surviving son 
Francis, afterwards a Knight. (See Blomefield's 
Norfolk, V. 223.) 

“ Sing Old Rose*' 

Rose the old Viole-maker, had a sin- 
gular facuUie in making sweete instru- 
ments for single play, and, amongst other 
musical discourses, one wa.s saying he 
knew where there was a very Wioice Rose 
Viole, and he did not think but it was at 
least thirty yeare old. John Holman, be- 
ing by, “ I protest," saves he, “ my father 
lias an excellent good Viole, I doe not 
think but it will he a Rosse within these 
two yonre, for I am sure 't is eight and 
tweutic yeare old." 

Whether Rose, alias Rosse, " the old Viol Maker,” 
be at all connected with * Old Rose,' whose name Is 
immortalized in the Song mentioned by honest 
Isaak Walton, (and printed in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine for August, 1829, p. 1 1 1,) it is for wiser anti- 
quaries to determine. Thus much, however, ia 
certain, that he w'as the son of John Rose, citizen of 
London, living in Bridewell, and who is said by 
Stowe, in his Annals, (p. 869,) to have invented a 
species of lute which he called the Bandore in the 
fourth year of Queen Elizabeth .—See Hawkins’s 
History of Music, iii. 345, n. ; and farther, iv. 38.'), 
n. ; where he quotes fyom a Collection of Airs, enti- 
tled, " Triple Concordia,” published by John Carr, 
living at the Middle Temple Gate in Fleet-street, 
the following advertisement, and tells us that the 
John Ross there spoken of, is the son of the John 
Rose before-mentioned ; 

" There is two Chests of Viols to be sold, one 
made by Mr. John Koss, who formerly lived in 
Bridewell, containing two trebles, three tenors, and 
one basse; the chest was made in the year 1598. 
The other being made by Mr. Henry Si^th, who 
formerly lived over against Hatton-house in Hol- 
bourn, containing two trebles, two tenors, two basses. 
The chest was made in the year 1633. Both chests 
are very curious work." 

Hearing versus Understanding* 

Sir Julius Ctesor, Master of the Rolls, 
was reputed none of the deepest men, and 
had many slye jerks passed upon him; 
amongst o&ers, he was once hearing of a 
cause somewhat too intricate for his capa- 
citie, and his judgment beganne to incline 
the wrong way. The Court at that time 
being very lowde and clamorcgis, one of 
Councell to the ^verse part, stepps np 
and calls out, “ ffilence mere, my mas* 
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; yee keepe eriidi abatrliagf the Master 
of the Rolle cannot understand a word 
that’s spoken.” 

No toe ought to thlnk bf this ** slye Jerte,** wlth- 
tot, at the tame timsi calUng to mind that which 
was s counterpoise for many ihUfnga, Sir Julius Css- 
sa?a boundless benevolence and philanthropy. His 
coach was as well knoini to the poor as any hospital 
In England ; and a gentleman who borrowed’ it«was 
so beset by Sir Julius's poor pensioners, that it coat 
him more than would have hired twenty coaches to 
satisfy their importunity. ’This excellent man 
shared with Meautys the gl^ of adhering to Bacon 
through all his .troubles. The philosopher wrote 
some of his greatest works in Csesar's house, drew 
in his distresses upon Caesar's bounty, an(L finally, 
died in his arm8.-~(Vide Lloyd's State worthies, 
934; Bacon’s Works by Kontagu, xvi. ceczxiv.) 

Jn out^of-tke^ufpy Ueproof, 

King J amea, being hunting in me Nqrtk, 
was forc’t out of the field by a temnest, 
and a church being the nearest buil^g, 
there he takes sanctnarie^ and thrusts into 
an obscure and low seate, being very 
meanly habited and attended. Tlie mi- 
nister had newly stept into the pulpitt, 
and spyed some beames of his Majestle 
throng alL tho.se cloudes, but tooke no 
farther notice on ’ t. He falls to his worke, 
dicotomizeth his text, and proceeds a little 
way very logically with the parts ; at last 
he suddenly digresses cleane from the 
point, and falls into a bitter declamation 
against swearing, and runns out all bis 
sand upon that subject. The Sermon 
ended, tne King sends for him to dinner, 
and when they were merry, “ Parson," 
sayes he, “ why didst thou flee so from 
tby text ?" “ If it please yOur Majestic,” 
sayes he, “ when you tookc the paines to 
come so far out olyour way to heare me, 

I thought it very good manners for me to 
steppe a little out of my text to meete . 
with your Majestie.” Bymy^saul, mo^’' 

sayes the King, and tliou has mette with 
me so as never mon did !” 

This anecdote furnishes us with two of the most 
strongly marked peculiarities of James's character, 
his fondness for hunting and his habit of swearing. 

*' 1 dare boldly say,” says Qsborne, in his Memoirs, 
tliat one naan in his reigu might with more safety 
have killed another than la rascid deer ; but if a 
stag had known to have miscarried, and the author 
fled, a proclamation, witli a description of the party, 
laad been presently penned by the Attorney-general, 
and the penalty of his Majesty’s high displeasure, 
(by which was understood the Star Chamber,) threa- 
tened against all that did abet, comfort, or relieve 
him; thus satirical, or, if you please, tragical, was 
this sylvan prince against deer-killers, and indul- 
gent toman-slayers.” 

While Balyell, in his “ Sketebes of Scottish His- 
tory," p. bd; tells us, ** He would make a great deal 
too bold with God in his passion, both with cursing 
and swearing, and a strain higher verging on blas- 
phemy; but would, in his better temper, say, * he 
hoped God would not impute them as sins, and lay 
them to his charge, seeing tlK*y proceeded from pas- 
sion. He had of great aesistaoae rather than 
hope, thatriMiidd tMe tods bbld with God.* ” 

ffote ehmMhe performed, 

Beu;. w«w m a taverne and in 


comes Btffhoppe Corbett (bat not so fiten) 
into the next roome ; Ben. Johnson calls 
for a quart raw wine, gives it the tap- 
ster : “ Sirrha,” says he, “ carry this to 
the gentleman in the next chamber, and 
tell him I sacrifice my service to him;” 
the fellow did so, and in those words; 
“ Friend,” sayes Dr. Corbett, “ I thanke 
him for his love ; but pr’y thee tell hym 
from me hee ’s mistaken, for sacridees are 
allwayes burnH,*' 

This anecdote, illustrative of the love of good 
liquor in general, and burnt tack in particular, ma- 
nifested by Bishop Corbet, is confirmed by Aubrey ; 
who, in his Lives, (ii.29.3,) after telling us, what we 
can readily believe, “ that his conversation was ex- 
treme pleasant,” adds, “ His chaplaine, Dr. Lush- 
ington, was a very learned and ingeiiiose man, and 
they loved one another. The Bishop sometimes 
would take the key of the wine cellar, and he and 
his C)iaplBi]{m, would goe, and lock themselves in 
and be mer^. Then first he layes dowiie his epis- 
copal hat,—* There lyes the Dr.’ Then he puts off 
his gowne, ' There lyes the Bishop.’ Then *t was, 

* Here'if to thee, Corbet,' and ‘ Here's to thee, Lush- 
ingtoii.' ” 

A Rural Dean, 

One, decluring the analogie betwixt lay 
and divine offiqers, sayd a Rnrall Deane 
was an Ecclesiasticall lligb Constable. 

The very analogy here suggested has been con- 
tended for by Keunett, in his '* Parochial Antiqui- 
ties,” ii. 337, when he represents the rural dean in 
the church as answering to Die tything man In the 
state. The llev. William Dansey, in his recently 
published ** Horae Dccanicce Ruralcs,” i. 90, proves 
the incorrectness of Kennett^s position. 

No Upright Jufige. 

Judge Riebardaon, in going tbe Westerne 
Circuit?, had a great flint atone throwne 
at hia head by a malefactor, tlien con- 
demned, (who thought it meritorioua, and 
the way to be a benefactor to the Com- 
monwealth, to take away the life of a man 
so odious,) but leaning low of his elbow, 
in a lazie recklesse manner, the bnllett 
flew too high and only tookc ofiT his hatt. 
Sooiip after, some friends congratulating 
his deliverance, he replyde, by way of 
jeast (as his fashion was to make a jeast 
of every thlngX “ You see now, if 1 had 
beene an upright Judge (intimating his 
reclining posture) I had been slaiuc.” 

Sir Thoibas Richardson, Chief Justice of the 
Common lUeas, and afterwards of the King’s Bench, 
and Speaker of the House of Commons In the last 
Parliament of James I. He was bom at Mulbarton 
in Norfolk, a county which Fuller has described as 
having a great reputation for litigiousness. Beyond 
doubt it has produced many able lawyers, which 
may have given rise to the opinion, tliat men there 
study law at the plough-tail. (Fuller's Worthies, 
ii. 126.) Richardson, afler passing through the 
rank of King’s Suijeant, was amwinted to the Chief 
Justiceship of the Common Fleas on the 28th No- 
vember, 162<>, add removed to toe King's Bench 
24th October, 1631. He died in 1634, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. He is described Ity 
Lloyd (State Wortliies, 976), as “ humoursom but 
honest.” Of liis jokes recorded in other pl^es be- 
sides the present MS. the most noted is o^^made 
upon leaving the Council, where be had bet n j^eprl- 
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by Laud for an endeavour to suppress Sun- 
day wakes and revels. Neal says, the reprimand 
** almost broke bis heart” (Hist, of Puritans, ii. 313); 
however that might be, it eertaiiily did not deprive 
him of his power.of breaking iokes» for as he passed 
out he declared that the lawn sleeves had almost 
choked him. 

VavittUft^ 

July 4, the Anniveraary of American 
Independence, is a ^and fete day in New 
York. “ All creation,” says Capt. Mar- 
ryat, “ appeared to be independent on this 
day ; some of the horses particularly so, 
for they would not troop ‘ in no line not 
no how.’ Some preferred going sideways, 
like crabs, others went backwards, some 
would not go at all, others went a great 
deal too fast, and not a few parted com- 
pany^ with their riders, whom they kicked < 
off, just to shew their independence. And 
the women were in the same predica- 
ment : they might dance right, or aance 
left, it was only out of the frying-pan into 
the fire, for it was pop, pop ; bang, bang ; 
fiz, pop, bang ; so that you literally trod 
upon gunpowder. The troops did not 
march in very good order, because, inde- 
I)endcntly of their not knowing how, there 
was a good deal of independence to con- 
tend with. At one time, an omnibus and 
four wutild drive in and cut off the general 
and his staff from his division ; at anotlier, 
a cart would roll in and insist upon fol- 
lowing close upon the band of music ; so 
that it was a mixed procession — Generals, 
omnibus and four, music, cart-loads of 
bricks, troops, omnibus and pair, artillery, 
hackney-coach, &c. “ Roast pig” is the 
favourite “ independent” dish, and in New 
York on the above day, are six miles of 
roast pig,” i. <?. three miles of booths on 
each side of Broadway, and roast-pig in 
each booth ! Rockets « are fired in the 
streets, some running horizontally up the 
pavement, and sticking into the back of a 
passenger ; and othcis mounting slanting- 
dicnlarly, and Paul-prying into tlie bed- 
room windows on the third floor or attics, 
just to see how things are going on lAere, 
On this day, too, all America gets tipsy.” 

Fersailles /faiAcoy.-J^The railway be- 
tween Paris and Versailles, by the right 
bank of the Seine, was opened on Friday 
last by four of the King’s sons, several of 
the ministers, and other functionaries. 
The journey to Versailles, leagues, oc- 
cupied thirty-two minutes ; the returh, 
twenty-five minutes.— 

TM New Gen&'al Biographical DicHtn~ 
ur/, the undertaking of a fraternity of 
publishers, has been commenced, and the 
. first Part published. Mr. Dolton Corney, 
in the Gentleinm's Mhgasine^ shews it to 
be strangely d^^idpit^n plan and exec\i- 


tion, and abounding with instances of 
deficient information, and of misinforma^ 
tion.” There is ostentatious display 
of Mohammedan alirticles.” Mr. Corney 
app^s, in some instances, to be ratlier 
f^idious: he admits that erudition and 
talent are displayed in this Part, but 
** not nmuch variety of talent.” We are, 
therefore, somewhat surprised at his re- 
ference to the “ neatness of composition” 
in Watkins’s DicHoyary* 

On June 27, was read before 
the Royal Society of Literature the com- 
mencement of the Biographia lAteraria 
Britannica^ consisting of a life of Gildas, 
by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A. This 
veiy clever piece of criticism, (observes 
^eiGentleman's Magazine^) contained an 
entire overthrow oi all the previous o])i- 
nions of this writer, shewing that, in all 
probability, such a person never existed, 
and that his history was a. forgery. Arch- 
bishop Uidier, to solve the chronological 
difficulties, has supposed that there were 
two persons of this name j but this con- 
jecture, Mr. Wrigbt shewed? involved 
greater absurdities; and be added that 
some, to reconcile all of it, “ have sup- 
posed that there were six or seven.” 
(Gildas is reputed to have been the son 
of a British king, and the most ancient 
historian of Britain before the arrival of 
the Saxons : he bears a most forcible tes- 
timony to the vices of the British kings at 
the above period : he is quoted by Horsley, 
in his Britannia Romana.) 

The Cyclops Steam Frigate^ the largest 
steam man-of-war in the world, has just 
been launched from Pembroke dock-yard. 
Her dimensions are as follows : — length, 
225 feet ; beam between paddles, 38 feet ; 
depth of bold, 21 feet. Her tonnage is 
about 1,300, being 200 tons larger than 
the Gorgon^ launched from the same slip 
about eighteen months since. Her equip- 
ment as a man-of-war will be the same 
in all respects as a frigate, having a com- 
plete gun or main-deck, as well ,as ah' 
upper or quarter-deck. On the main -deck 
she will carry eighteen long 36-poimders, 
and on the upper deck, four 48-pounders, 
and two 96-pounders on swivels, carry- 
ing a ball of 10 inches diameter, and 
sweeping round the horizon 240 degrees. 
— Times, 

Enormms Cabbage,’^On the 11 th ult. Mr. 
Hurry, of Bozeat, gathered from his own 
garden a cabbage of the Early York kind, 
the heart of which measured exactly three 
yards round, and served one cow and 
twelve pigs for food fur two days. — North- 
ampton Herald. 

j 4 Mather's Allov*ance, — M^’liat with the 
nursing of a healthy babby, and the re- 
flections upon your cruel conduct, four 
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pints of malt liquor a-day is hardly able 
to snstain heT.^Nich(da8 Nieklehy^ No. 17 
—full of lively incident. 

fimr^an Bftdtfguard.’^Thud duties of the 
int^ioT of the palace, during the residence 
of the Emperor of Russia in Geoma, are 
p^ormed by a chosen body of young 
Georgian princes. Dressed in theii^ splen- 
did and booming national costume, they 
Ihlly uphold the character which the 
Geoigians have acqwred, of being the 
handsomest nation in the world. Over a 
closely fitting tunic of rich silk, or brocade, 
they wear a cloth dress with short sleeves, 
which reaches to the knee. Their loose 
eastern trouser is of silk, and a black boot 
fitting close to the leg confines it below 
the knee. A sword and pistols, richly in- 
laid, are fastened in their girdle, and on 
their head they wear a low^famb-skin cap. 
’—Capt. PFilbraham's Travels, 

Auto^aphs^’^Th.d brothers Didot, of 
Paris, have just commenced a splendid 
collection of Autographs of all people and 
all times, form two folio volumes. 

French tbpyWg/if.— The Chambers have 
ultimately agreed that the right of publi- 
cation to authors shall continue for their 
families until thirty years after their de- 
cease .— Qmrlerfy Review, [Mr. 
Serjeant Talfourd’s liill is again postponed 
till next Session. By tlie way, here is a 
fact for the Committee. Three years since, 
the copyright of a low-priced Catechism 
reverted to its ingenious author, now in 
the wane of life and fortune. Of this little 
book, hundreds of thousands had been 
sold, a circumstance never contemplated 
by tlie author. It was, therefore, a copy- 
right of some value, and its former jpro- 
prietor generously gave the author ^BOO 
for the renewal. We are not at liberty to 
name the publisher, else we should he 
gratified in so commemorating this act of 
true munificence ; for very rarely do men 
of any fraternity remunerate with an eye 
to past profits. ^^Fund’^ is a pleasant 
word ; but, as Ellision^once said, there is 
no such word as ^ refimd ’ in the English 
language.'*] 

The Royal George.— Col. Pasley is about 
to remove the wreck of the Royal George^ 
by the same means he so effectively em- 
ployed in clearing the Thames a short 
time since. 

Ede^stone lAghthmse^^lxk. a terrific hur- 
ricane, In November, 1824, the men in the 




in a most critical situation, alive to peril, 
and conscious of being beyond the hope of 
homhn aid. The report made by one of 
the light-keepers sta^s that on the morn- 
ing of the i^d« ^'the sea was tremendous, 
anfi Iwbfe wRh «n<ii|.violence on the top 
and i^ound. the huildiii^, as to demolish, in 


an instant, five panes of the glass-lantcm 
glass, and, sixteen cylinder glasses, the 
former of which is of unusual thickness. 
Tlie house shook with so much violence 
as to occasion considerable motion of the 
cylinder glasses fixed in the lamps ; and, 
at times, the whole building appeared to 
jump as if resting on an elastic body. The 
water came from the top of the building 
in such quantities that we were over- 
whelmed, and the sea made a breach from 
the top of the house to the bottom,”— 
United Service Journal, 

Chworc.— The Russians have the mo- 
nopoly of sturgeon-fishing in several of 
rivers of Mazanderan and Ghilan, and 
export immense quantities of caviare from 
thence to Astracan. The average number 
of fish taken daily in the Zejin during the 
spring, amounts to between six and seven 
hundred ; tbeir weight varying from thirty 
to sixty pounds each. On the arrival of 
a boat-load at the station, the fish are 
ranged in rows along the floor ; a bearded 
Russian, armed with a broad shining axe, 
passes along each line, dealing death at 
every blow ; the roe is next carefully taken 
out and packed in casks ; and every ]>art 
of the fish is made some use of. In the 
brigantines, the fish are packed in layers 
in the hold, covered with salt, which looks 
like mud when trampled down by the bare 
feet of the filthy -looking crew,,— t 7/7/- 

brahnm's Travels, 

Picturesqueness jPwer^y.— The habi- 
tations of the poor are very picturesque 
features of rural scenery, we are writing 
on a Iteauliful village green, which ought 
to be tlie “ public walk’* of place. To 
our left a rich man is raising a proud 
pile of Italian architecture ; before us is a 
cockneyfied cottage— a humble dwelling 
altered by some ignorant carpenter and 
house-agent into ^ a genteel cottage resi- 
dence”— to let. To the left is an un- 
adorned, genuine cottage, “out of the 
perpendicular,” with shelving roof, and 
casements blinded with creeping plants, 
and garden with tumble-down pales. 
Which of these objects would a painter 
prefer 7 

Swan River I'Vffas.— The Australian fleas 
arc half as large as a barley-corn ; and in 
the Swan River Region, the plan of getting 
rid of these pests is to car^ the bed and 
bedding and spread them near an ant-hill, 
t&e denizens of which will seize tlie sleep- 
ing fleas and carry them off. — Reconnoi^ 
tf^g Travels in South Australia. 

LONDON: Published by GEOEGE BERGER, 
Holywell Street, Strand. Panted by WiiirsirKAn 
& Co. 76, Fleet Street, where all Communications 
for the Editor may be addled. 
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THE LATE SULTAN. 

[Ths prefixed portrait has been engraved, by the 
eonrtesy of Sir Theophilus Iiee, from a miniature 
resented to him by the late Sultan ; and which 
a* already been lithographed, and published in 
London by Messrs. Ackcrinanu. Having ascer- 
tained the latter facts, we addressed a letter to Sir 
Therphilus Lee, at his seat, Tlie Elms Park, in 
Hampshire, requesting pemiission to transfer the 
portrait to our pages : this communication was 
promptly and liberally replied to on July 26; and, 
but for anxiety that our artist should do ample 
justice to BO rare and intdtcsting a memorial, the 
present Engravh)g would have illustrated a previous 
Number of the Literary World, The remainder we 
are willing to leave to the discernment of the lite- 
rary public.] 

Every reader of ‘‘the folio of eight* , 
pa^es’\inast have perused with concern 
the record of the recent dcmicte of theSrJtan 
Mahmoud Khan It. ; and the majority of 
such readers, we are persuaded, will feelt 
intere.sted in the foaowin^^ attempt to 
sketch the leading events of the life of this 
extraordinary monarch — a man who has 
performed too prominent a part in the 
state drama of the affairs of Europe for 
thirty yeaSs past, to be passed over with 
mere encomium or censure. 

Birth; CkiUlhuwi ; Youth. 

Mahmoud 1 1, was the thirtieth sovereign 
of the family of Osman, and the twenty- 
fourth who had reigned in Constantinople 
since the com^uest of that city in 14o*l. 
He was born in the year of the Hegira, 

1 163 ; on the 1 4th of Ramazan, 1 199, of the 
Ottoman era ; or the 26th of July, 171^5, of 
the Christian calendar. lie wa.s the son 
of Sultan Abdul-Hamid, and was the only 
survivor of a very numerous family.f His 
mother was of French extraction, and im- 
bued his mind with more intelligence than 
is usually found in a Seraglio ; but though 
early acquainted with Per.siah and Arabic, 
in the year 1H36, Mahmoud is stated by 
Dr. Walsh to have known neither FVencn 
nor any other European tongue. He was 
a mere infant at his father’s death ; and 
his cousin Selim, as the oldest surviving 
male heir, was called to the throne in 
whose hands, according to the barbarous 
regulations of the dynasty, was Mahmoud’s 

♦ The Times has spoiled the alliterative accu- 
racy of Cowper’s “folio of four pages," as he de- 
signated a newspaper. 

t Macfarlane heard the number of children of 
Abdul-Hamid, (or the Servant of God,] differently 
stated — at twenty, twenty-four> and thirty, male and 
female. (Macfarlane’s Coi^stantinople in 1828, 
vbl. ii p. 76.) Dr. Walsh states Mahmoud to have 
been bom in the year 1788, and to have been the 
only survivor of fifteen male children; of the females 
no acoouAt is taken, but it is said he had an equal 
number of alsters.— Jlcsidsnce in ConetaniinMie, 
vdLVp. 397. . ‘ 

4 oTder of succession it not, as in European 
mouignnlei, fimm fother to eldest son-^but on the 
de^'Ogde^^tlOAOf a S^tea, the eldest prince of 
tbeivCe, lusher, consin, or son, is called to 
th^^fiurone.— AfiM/erfene, vol. ii. p. 79. 


life and death. A few years after, when 
tlie hapless, and amiable Selim was de- 
thronco, he became for many mouths the 
companion of hi.s imprisonment ; and Selim 
derived an agreeable occupation for his 
active and afidifited mind, in imparting to 
his young cousin Mahmoud the knowledge 
he had acquired when at liberty, . and a 
sovereign. Mustapha IV. was next called 
to fill the throne : lie was cousin to Selim, 
and brother 4;o Mahmoud, and by the vilc.st 
of his slaves was S^^Iim foully murdered ; 
whilst Mahmoud, ap])rcheuding a similar 
fate, fled and hid himself under a heap of 
carpets. Thence he was drawn to uscciid 
the throne of Selim, his kind relative, his 
benefactor and tutor. 

Mahmoud becomes Sultan. 

M ahmoud ascended the throne on the 11th 
of Augu.st, 180S; and only a few months 
had ^elapsed, when, to maintain himself in 
the sovereignty, Mahmoud ordered the 
murder of his brother Mustaphn, bs that 
brother had before ordered the murder of 
Selim. Thus was the domestic tragedy 
completed. Fratricides are common in 
Turki.sh history, and are deemed so ne- 
cessary a policy, that the people annex 
no moral turpitude to such murders in the 
Seraglio. • 

On the day that Mahmoud ascended the 
throne, thirty-three heads were exposed at 
the gate of the Seraglio; among which 
the hideous deformity of the chief of the 
black eunuch.s shone conspicuously on a. 
silver di.sh, allotted to him on account of 
tlic dignity of his office. The leaders of 
the revolution, that hod dethroned Selim, 
were strangled^ and thrown into tlie Bos- 
phorus ; and such of the women of the 
Seraglio as had rejoiced at Selim’s death, 
were sewn im in sacks, and drowned, at 
the tower of Ki^-Koulessi, opposite the 
Seraglio point. 

The de.struction of Mahmoud's oppres- 
sive Grand Vizier was one of the earliest 
events of his reign ; and, compared to the 
horrors then committed for three day.s, in 
Constantinople, the revolutions which de- 
throned Selim and Mustapha sink into 
familiar and iusignificanVtragedies. The 
city was the scene of a terrific civil war : 
the massacre was indiscriminate, andhelp- 

* The following are the data of the rapidly suc- 
ceeding revolutions and atrocities : Selim wag de- 

S osed on the filst of May, 1807. Mustapha was 
iiposed, after having murdered Selim, the 28th of 
July, 1808. Mahmoud was girt with the imperial 
sable on the 11th of August, 1808; and put his 
brother Mustapha to death on the 16th of Novem- 
ber following. (Macfartane.) In these three revo- 
lutions it is calculated, that about 30,000 men were 
destroyed in Constantinople. At each accession, 
the women of the former sovereign's harem were 
customarily destroyed ; out Dr. Walsh states, that 
only three or four females were put to death at the 
accession of Mahmoud. 
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less women and children were butchered 
by^ the soldiery ; houses were fired in every 
direction, anns were dlschar^ifed from the 
windows, and stones and boiling oil were 
thrown upon the troops in the streets, 
where tlie flames and toppling mins, re- 
specting neither party, frequently inter- 
rupting their combats, consuming both, or 
burying tiuun under smoking ruins. No 
one a.ttempted to stay the conflagration ; 
and soon the most populous quarter of 
Constantinople was covered with a sheet 
of fire ; whilst the cries, the groans of wo- 
men, and old men and children, excited no 
pity amidst the general crash and clamonr. 
Mahmoud beheld the awfiil spectacle from 
one of the lofty towers of the Seraglio ; 
but not “like anotlu'r Nero,’* as some 
hav’e unjustly asserted— the flames were 
not of his kindling, and he would fain have 
extinguished them, had not the fire been 
so intense as not to be arrested by throw- 
ing to the* ground whole stacks of houses. 
I'he mob mistook the Sultan’s commisera- 
tion and mercy for weakness and fear, and 
amidst their cries for vengeance, were 
suggestions that it was time to dispose of 
M ahnioud as Selim had been dis])osed of. 
Those voices were Mnstapha’s death-war- 
rant. For three days his fate had been 
hanging by a thread; and Mahmoud now 
listened to those who depicted the ferocity 
and revengeful disposition of his brother, 
in a manner to shew that the hour for his 
becoming a fratricide had at length arrived. 
As the ominous voices clamoured at the 
Seraglio gate, the Sultan gave the horrible 
command — for a brother’s murder. By 
some, who are inclined to take the most 
favourable view of his character, it is said 
that the words died on his lips — that he 
twice reverted from his officers and cour- 
tiers, who expected the,order with impa- 
tience, and walked to the loophole or 
window, whence lie could obsers'C the mul- 
titude ; and that when at last he con- 
strained himself to utter the words, ‘ Let it 
be done and quickly,’ he covered his face 
witli the shawl of his turban, and, shiver- 
ing from head to foot, threw himself in the 
corner of a sofa. Others, however, «.sscrt, 
that, on hearing the cries of the people, 
he became furious, and rushed himself 
with the Kislar-agha and the Capidji- 
hashi, to the prison of his brother, and 
presided at the murder. The facts are 
buried in the mysteries of the Seraglio* 
but whatever was the mode of execution, 
or the feelings of nature, the last shriek 
of the cowardly Mustapha soon echoed 
through that bloody rec>ess, and Mahmoud 
felt tlie security of his unity— the inviola- 
bility of the sole male relict of the Osman 
race, and might say, with horrid triumph, 

* I am alone — and there is none but me.’ 

* Macfarlane, vol. il. p. 99 . 


From this dreadful moment, Mahmoud 
may be said to have borne a charmed 
life : he felt this, and strong in the pecu- 
liarity of his situation, undertook and ac- 
copipUshcd measures which none of his 
redecessors dared contemplate. I'he 
irth of sons did not immediately endan- 
ger his safety, for the Turks count their 

i )rinces as nought until they reach man- 
lood : “ yet, the sudden death of his eldest 
son, (on whom the eyes of the party ad- 
verse to reform and innovation were 
fixed,) in the tenth year of his age, is by 
many attributed to poison, administered 
by a jealous and nunatural father; though 
such a crime would have been premature, 
aud«it seems more probable that the child 
died of the small-pox.”* 

> The death of Mahmoud’s brother broke 
the shield and spear of the rebellions party; 
and when it was ascertained that the 
dreaded vizier, Mnstapha-Bairactar, had 
perished in the flames of the revolution 
which and not the Sultan had provoked ; 
and when the multitude had dragged the 
corpse to the open square of the Eluieidan, 
the great resort of the Janissaries, and 
had there impaled it;— they listened to 
their Sultan, the civil war ceased, and 
everything returned to its accustomed 
order. Midimoud did not, however, spare* 
the friends of the Balractar : he bad one 
of their chiefs put to death without any 
remorse, and exposed his head at the 
gate of the Seraglio for a mouth ; and many 
others were strangled. Upon this crisis, it 
has been remarked, that Mahmoud, “ al- 
though utterly regardless of human life 
when opposed to liis profit or his pleasure, 
or brought into contact with his own per- 
sonal dislike or revenge, lie never seems 
to have indulged in cruelty for cruelty's 
sake alone. ”t 

* Macfarlane, vol, ii. p. 100. 
t Haofarlane, vol. ii. p. 103. This accomplished 
vriter gives a picturesque version of the Bairactar'a 
death, contrary to tjte gen cMlly received statement, 
that, being betrayed by the Janissaries, he blew him- 
self up in a powder-magazine. The fact is, the 
Janissaries fired his palace, while he was drunk, 
and in his harem. On being aroused, and finding 
no avenue of escape through the fire, he retreated 
to a solid stone toM^er of the viziral palace, provided 
with double iron doors, wherein he hoped to be 
secure from the fire till his friends from without 
would coma to his release. They, on the contrary, 
believed him to have escaped, aud accordingly left 
the palace to the flames, which speedily devoured 
it. On the evening of the second day, some fellows, 
with the view of plunder, approached tiie stone 
tower, the only vestige of the palace, and having 
forced open the two iron doors, in a dark chamber, 
or cell, they found the bodies of the terrible Baiiaciar, 
his favourite female slave, and his eunueli. They 
had been asphixated. Beside the bodies were bags of 
gold and cases of jewels. The scene was as charac- 
teristic as might be— the Bairactar’s/i«fir/»wa‘. truly 
Turkish— gold, a woman, land an eunuch I Tliere 
he lay, with the pledges of his jealousy, his lust, aud 
his avarice, about him ! 
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It iff, however, time to glance at fea- 
tures of the Saltan’s character which are 
less discreditable to hiunanity. The coun- 
try had been carrying on a war with Rus- 
sia but feebly ; the armies of the Emperor 
had driven the 'Lurks out of the provinces, 
and followed them » cross the Danube ,\and 
the Cl rand Vizier had retreated beyond 
the Balcan, and taken up a position at 
Adrianople, leaving notliing to obstract 
the march of the enemy on the capital, 
but a garrison in Shumla and the Balcan 
mountains, Avhich they were preparing to 
pass. At this critical moment, the young 
Sultan erected the standard of Mahomet 
at Daud Pacha., around which the people 
speedily rallied: 200,000 ^ men were,, sud- 
denly raised ; a new Vizier was appointed, 
who partook of his master’s energies; and* 
the Russians, instead of passing the Bal- 
can, as was expected, were coinj)cllcd to 
re-crosa tlie Danube, and the peace of 
1812 ensued. From this time the Turkish 
empire remained tranquil, till the Greek 
insurrection burst out, and again called 
forth the terrible energies of the sovereign. 

Meanwhile, the heart of Mahmoud had 
been hardened and elated by habitual 
rigour and success. lie did not temporize 
with revolted pachas or disaRected bodies, 
as his predecessors had done ; but he saw 
them tall, one after another, until none 
remained with the semblance of power, 
save Ali Pacha of Yanina, and Mchemet 
Ali of Egypt ; and they were fain to be 
tegular in their payment of tribute, and 
testimonials of respect and submission. 

The Sultan had now acquired the cha- 
racter of a man of extraordinary activity 
of mind, and uncompromising severity of 
temper: he governed not ^ by his minis- 
ters, but by himself ; he knew what was 
going on better than any man in bis em- 
ire, and was always able to anticipate 
is Vizier’s reports. lie frequented the 
streets at night in disguise, like Haroun 
Alrascbid, entering coRee-houses, mixing 
with all ranks, and hearing their opinions ; 
and, though persons often recognised the 
imperial spy, they dared not divulge the 
detection. 

The Janiuaries, 

At the accession of Ma.hmond, the two 
great parties in the empire were the Oulc- 
mas and the Janissaries, both of which 
took alarm at the Saltan’s reforming 
spirit.^ On the cessation of the hostilities 
J^t related, the Sultan’s proud nature was 
Immbled by the triumph of the Janis- 
P^ty; and altliough Bieir rebellion 
relieved him from a master, by des- 
. troying the Bairaotar^* be treasured up all 
the/, tb^ents he had experienced from 
l^eeolvii^ ; revenge them ; and 
his feignbd reconciliation with them 


in 1808, until the moment when he anni- 
hilated them, in 1826, or dnring more than 
sixteen years, he never lost sight of his 
plans against this odious body. The ter- 
rific catastrophe, sickening as are the nar- 
ratives of its horrors, has scarcely been 
exaggerated. The fatal revolt, to which 
they had b^en mainly excited by the Sul- 
tan, commenced in June, and the final 
crisis on the 15th. Heysengin, the Janis- 
sary Aga, was with Mahmoud, together 
with the garrisons of the castles of the Bos- 
phorus. In tlie morning, the whole force 
of the Janissaries, with their inverted soup 
kettles, (the emblems of revolt,) assem- 
bled in the great square of the Etmeidau ; 
and summoned their Aga, of whom they 
had no suspicion, to convey their demands 
to the Saltan, who was sitting with his 
ministers, men of rank, and military, at 
the Seraglio, not deliberating on recon- 
cilialiou, but on extirpating the corps alto- 
gether. The Aga, having now^ brought 
them to open rebellion by Rattering them, 
threw aside the mask, stigmatised them as 
infidels, and called upon them to submit 
to the Sultan’s clemency. Their smothered 
rage then burst out : a party rushed to the 
homes of the Aga and tne ministers, rased 
them to the ground, applied torches, and 
in half an hour, Constantinople streamed 
with blood beneath the glare of Rames. 
Mahmoud hesitated, and was about to 
conciliate ; but the Aga repulsed the idea 
with firmness, knowing that to eRect con- 
ciliation, his head must be the first oRer- 
ing. The Sultan consented to retire, and 
leave the rest to the Ago, with 60,000 
royal troops. He first scoured the streets, 
and drove the rebels into the Etmeidau, 
where the Janissaries were crowded to- 
gether in blind confidence on their num- 
bers. A masked battery on the hill be- 
yond opened orf them, the troops sur- 
rounded them, and the wooden buildings 
were fired. They strove with madness to 
force their passage from the burning pile ; 
a tremendous fire of artillery was opened 
upon them, the carnage was terrible, and 
whole masses were in a moment struck 
down^ every one who attempted to escape 
was driven back, and massacred on the 
spot; and 6,000 mangled and scorched 
bodies were next day found among the 
smoking ruins, besides nearly as many 
more bodies in the streets, so as in some 
^places to stop the passage.* A hatti scherifF 

* The number of Janissaries destroyed is vari- 
ously stated. Slade states it at 20,000 or 25,000. 
{Records of Travels^ vol. i. p. 260.) Dr. Walsh states 
them to have amounted, hy death and exile, to 
20,000 ; hut, in his Preface, observes : “ the num- 
ber of Janissi^es destroyed has been reduced by 
the Turks themselves /.o 700 or 800”. (Residence at 
Constantinople,) Macfarlane was assured, by per- 
sons vrho were at Pera on the bloody day, that, 
except the roar of two cannons, (the only pieces 
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was then read in the mosques declaring the 
Janissaries Infamous, the order abolished, 
and the name an anathema. The Sultan, 
glorying in the greatness of his exploits, 
added to his titles that of Gazi, or Con- 
queror ; and the treacherous Aga was ad- 
vanced to the dignity of a pacha of three 
tails; as was the commander of the 
troops in Constantinople, who was like- 
wise honoured as “ the Destroyer of the 
Janissaries.”* 

We have not space for comment upon 
this sanguinary event. Undoubtedly, a 
great bar to improvement was removed 
by the extirpation of the Janissaries ; but,' 
however great the benefit, the heart 
sickens at its cost. Still, their vices and 
excesses were abominable ; and the bene- 
fit of their suppression has already aided 
the amelioration of a vast empire. After 
the above triumph, in 1826, the Sultan’s 
life became completely changed : di’<^ssed 
almost like a European officer, he might 
be seen drilling his troo])s and imj)roving 
them in tlie arts of war ; for, only by the 
organization of an army, could his other 
projects be executed. 

Greece^ Egypt^ and Syria. 

The dismemberment of the I'urkish em- 

{ )irc of (irecce, Egypt, and Syria, can only 
icre be referred to as events of the Sul- 
tan’s reign, for the detaUs of which our 
columns will not aflbrd recapitulation. In 
1821, the Greeks declared their indepen- 
dence ; after a long and bloody conflict, 
tbe governments of Russia, France, and 
England interfered ; though, but for the 
“ untoward” attack of the Turks at Nava- 
rino, and the annihilation of tlieir marine 
by a British Admiral, the independence of 
Greece wtmld, probably, have long been 
delayed. The Sultan was then brought to 
terms ; and in 1829, Greece was left to 
its owui government. Egypt has likewise 
revolted ; the Pacha governs according to 
forms and regulations which he has him- 
self established ; and his reforms may be 
considered as mure complete and effective 
than those of Mahmoud in Turkey. 

of artillery' employed,) they 'heard scarcely any- 
thing on their aide of the Golden Horn* {Cort'- 
stantinople in 1828, vol. ii. p. 127.) Among the 
advantages which followed the extinction of the 
Janissaries, was the less frequent occurrence of 
fires in Constantinople. 

* Macfiiiiane, in a copious note, describes the origin 
of the Janissaries, {yenghi chert, or new soldiers,) 
from Gibbon, and relates their subsequent history. 
Instituted by Bajazet, (ilderiin,) after being nearly 
destroyed at the battle of Angora, they were resus- 
citated by Amurath, and received their perfect 
organization at Adrianople, 1389. Thus they re- 
mained till their (Inal hour in 1826. Originally 
raised from a tribute of Christian children, they 
became, at length, composed of native-born Mussul- 
mans. From having been a^tanding army for the 
Sultan, they were changed into a vast national guard; 
and hence they became the incubus of the Seraglio. 


In tbe eighteenth century, tbe Ottoman 
power wsm materially crippled by tlic Rus- 
sians ; and, in our days, the same nation 
has again shaken the Turkish influence ; 
when, in 1828, a Russian army crossed the 
Balkan, advanced nearly to the gates of 
Constantinople, and dictated a pence to 
the J$ultan. Turkey, therefore, can no 
longer be considered a first-rate European 
power. 

Reforms of the Sultan, 

When Mahmoud began his march of im- 
provement, he caused a complete plan of 
the new reforms, with answers to all the 
objections that had or could, writh reason, 
hr made to them, to be printed at Scutari, 
and dispersed through the troojis, in whose 
disci]>line tbe refonns were contemplated. 
•One of the Snltan’s early measures wa.s the 
expulsion of the packs of dogs which bad 
long foraged the streets of Constantinople, 
where they had increased to such an extent 
tis to be a great nuisance. Tbe most 
marked change in the Turks' domestic 
usages was in their beginning? to drink 
wine. Soldiers were paraded, instead of 
being always shut up in barracks; (heir 
uniforms were changed, the officers wear- 
ing Wellington coats, pantaloons, and 
boots. Gazettes were first published, the 
ftinner practice being to record events 
only once in thirty years. The precursor 
of the newspaper was an account of an 
expedition of Daud Pacha of Bagdad ; this 
being, Dr. Walsh believes, “ tbe first 
printed detail of passing events ever issued 
by tbe government of Turkey for tbe in- 
formation of the people.” In 18J5, ap- 
leared the first printed newspaper, in two 
olio sheets, in Turkish and French ; for 
which a printing office was established, 
and an historian or editor appointed ; the 
political news being dally sent to him by 
the Sultan’s ministers, and “the Army” 
by the Slraskicr : Mahmoud was a con- 
tributor, and occasionally wrote “ tbe lead- 
ing article indeed, be was the virtual ■ 
editor. The Sultan's conduct to Christians 
cannot be too highly commended ; he pro- 
tected them on all occasions; in 1831, 
he issued a firman for tbe repair of tbe 
Greek churche.s ; and his tolerant spirit 
more tliaii onc<‘ led the Turks to believe 
that he was about to turn Christian. He 
abolished the barbarous practice of sending 
the ambassadors of foreign states, in case 
of disagreement between them, to the 
Seven Towers, and the custom of exacting 
presents from every ambassador. His en- 
couragement of the arts is another revolu- 
tionary trait in his character : by a com- 
mandment of the Koran, the exhibition of 
the human face is forbidden as idolatrous ; 
but Mahmoud had his own portrait painted 
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several times by different artists.* Turkish 
prejudice bad been equally strong against 
copying the human figure, and dissection ; 
but the Sultan sanctioned, at his press at 
Scutari, the printing of a treatise on ana- 
tomy, and founded a scho4>l of surgery 
and medicine. His precautions with re- 
spect to contagious diseases were remark- 
able; the Turks lieing invcierdtely op- 
posed to tliein on the ground that it was 
unpious to avoid whatever disorder it 

S leased Allah to sent! : Mahmoud inlro- 
uced vaccination, established quarantine 
ofhees and hwarettos, boards of health 
and sanatory police, as preventives of 
plague, cholera, itc. ; and he had printed 
and distributed several thousand copies of 
a pamphlet of precautionary incasureaand 
treatment. The Sultan’s political refonns 
were more difficult, because he had pi^wer 
to contend with, as well as prejudice and 
ignorance : formerly, the sovereign ab- 
stained from all personal contact with his 
subjects, and sent liis opinion and dic- 
tation in writing ; but htuhmoud sat in 
council in**the divan, spoke his ojnnion, 
and encouraged others to do the same. 

Among many other customs, Mahmoud 
adopted the useful one of visiting the 
different parts of his empire, for ascertain- 
ing the wants of his people, and appljdng 
the best remedies. Dr. Walsh describes 
one of his tours of inspection in OaUipoli, 
the Dardanelles, and Adrianople, in the 
year 18iJl ; when he distributed money for 
building schools, repairing hospitals, &c.; 
and, on his return, being struck with the 
desolation of Thrace, he ordered that 
peasants should be sent in from other 
places to gather the hurvest, and that 
namlcts should be built for them. Ou 
reaching Constantinople, he was welcomed 
by the children of all the schools which he 
had established ; a scene which Dr. Walsh 
compares to the annnal assemblage of our 
schools in St. Paul's Cathedral; “with 
this difference, that the children of only 
one profession appear on that day in Lon- 
don, but here all tbe varied shades of Turk, 
Jew, and Christian, were blended together, 
equally fostered, and the benefits of educa- 
tion and encouragement alike extended 
to all." “ This remarkable tour of a 
Turkish sovereign was marked by consi- 
deration and benevolence, not like those 
of any former Sultan, whose progress was 
traced by op])ression and desmation. Here 
was no extortion of the peasant, no bas- 
tinadoing of Rayas, no strangling and de- 
capitation of suspected pachas. Wherever 
he went, he left behind him traces of be- 
neficence." t 

* The miniature which he presented to Sir Theo- 
phUuaJteeiras painted t>y Manas, ‘'Portrait-painter 
to His imperial Majesty tloe Sultan." 

f Walsh's Retideace in Constantinople, vol. ii. 
p. 317. 


PcrsQual Appearance* 

Dr. Walsh sketches the Sultan as “ a 
tall, ill-made, mean-looking man : his 
countenance as dark as mahogany ; his 
beard very full, and as black and glossy as 
jet ; it is said he used artificial means to 
colour it. lie was remarkable for the 
smallness of his hands and the length of 
his body ; the latter being that of a man 
exceeding six feet in stature, though he 
was not more than five feet seven or eight 
inches. He looked always to most ad- 
vantage sitting or riding, and, in fact, he 
was seldom seen by strangers in any other 
position." On the occasion of an inter- 
view, the Doctor describes the Sultan’s 
“dress a dark, dingy red robe, and we 
thought there appeared nothing brilliant 
about him." His head seemed immovable ; 
“ but bis eye was continually rolling, and 
the white of it, something like the colour 
of white glass, gleaming now and then 
und(‘# his mahogany forehead, as he 
glanced sideways at us, gave him, I 
thought, a most deinon-like expre.ssion, 
according well with the cruel character I 
had heard of the man, the melancholy 
.slate of the country, and the gloomy cell 
in which he received us." * 'riic Doctor 
.saw Mahmoud on horseback, in Euro]3ca.ii 
dress, boots, and pantaloons, with a mili- 
tary cloak buttoned under his chili ; and, 
instead of the awkward and contracted 
po.sition in which he had seen him before, 
covered with a long dress, like a woman, 
he had u manly and finn seat, with long 
stirrups ; he wore the fea, or red cap, hav- 
ing loid aside the turban. 

Macfarlaue relates that the Sultan had 
got rid of the sickly hue of the Seraglio 
in his military life and the field : his com- 
plexion was exces.siveLy sun-burnt, and a 
manly brown ; he had lofty and orientally 
arched eyebrows,, large coal-black eyes, 
thick heard and monstachoes, and a lordly 
carriage of the head : bis stature was not 
tall, but a fine breadth of shoulders, an 
open chest, and well set arms, denoted 
robustness and great bo.dily strengtli ; 
and he hoa.sted of pulling the longe.st how 
of any man in his dominions. Tlic lower 
part of his frame was not so good ; his 
tegs Iteing ungraceful, ^ from the 'Turkish 
mode of coutiunally ‘sitting with them 
crossed under the body. He wore no 
gloves, (which, indeed, no Turk ha.s yet 
worn) ; and his Welliiii^on boots were not 
of leather but of black velvet. Mah- 
moud’s constitution was always good, and 
his military life improved his general 
health : he mostly wore the cloth scull- 
cap, with nothing to shade his eyes ; and 
exposure to the glaring sun, in 1827, did 
considerable injury to his eyes. He was 

* Walsh's Residence in Constantinople, vol. i. p 
361 . 
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the best horseman, A la EuropSenne^ in bis 
anny : on his visits to the mosqne, he rode 
a horse richly caparisoned . with lionsings 
of silver, and gold bit and bridle set with 
jewels, and stirrups of massive gold. 
After prayer, he emerged an altered man : 
disencumbered of his costly turban, 
plumes, diamond aipeites, and flowing 
robes, he appeared in a simple military 
dress — a plain, dark*blue mantle, cossack 
trowsers and boots, with cavalry spurs 
fastened to the heels ; his only head-cover- 
ing a common fez, or scarlet cloth cap, 
with a blue silk tassel.* 

Slade describes the personal appearance 
as favourable and characteristic, more in 
accordance with the expression of our 
portrait; “his eyes were suturnine; his 
complexion dark ; his countenance hedged 
by a fine black beard, open, at times mild, 
its form oval ; his hands were small ; his 
body remarkably long; his stature *five 
feet eight inches.”! 

Miss Pardoe portrays Mahmoud as a 
man of noble piiysiognoniy and gi’aceful 
bearing, who sat upon his horse with 
gentlemanlike ease, and whose counte- 
nance was decidedly prepossessing. He 
wore in his fez an aigrette of diamonds, 
sustaining a cluster of peacock’s feathers ; 
an ample blue chiak was flung across his 
shoulders, whose collar was one mass of 
jewels, and on the third finger of liia 
bridle-hand glittered the largest brilliaui 
the lady had ever seen. The Sultan was 
not handsome, and yet it is diflicult to 
define wherefore ; for his features were 
good and strongly marked, and his eye 
bright and piercing; his jet-black hair, 
seen in heavy curls beneath his fis, and 
his bushy and well-trimmed beard, added 
considerably to the dignity of his appear- 
ance ; and gave him a look of much 
greater youth than hii could actually 
boast. Probably, our lady-travcllcr is the 
best authority on mule beauty ; but her 
admiration of Mahmoud is tempered with 
exposure of his “consummate personal 
vanity,” his delicious cheatery of painting 
red and white, cosmetics, sclf-adornmciit, 

&C.J 

Private Life, * 

Many interesting traits of the Sultan's 
personal history and private life are re- 
corded by the travellers already quoted. 
Dr. M^alsii learned from one in constant in- 
tercourse with Mahmoud, that he took tw^ 
meals daily, one at eleven a. m., and the 

* See Constantinople in 1825, vol. i. pp. 496—505. 

t Records of Travels, vol. i. p. 208.— Slade is 
somewhat contradictory : in his Records, he attri- 
butes to Mahmoud temperance as rejirards women ; 
and in his Turkey, Greece, and Malta, such inde- 
corous and Unprecedented gallantry as to cause a 
revolt in the harem. 

i City of the Sultan. 


other at sunset ; he exchanged the Turkish 
stool and tray for a chair and table ; the 
latter was laid English la.shion, with gold 
spoons, and champagne, his favourite wine. 
He always ate alone ; the dishes, .sixty or 
seventy, were served covered and sealed; 
he broke the seal himself, tasted the dish, 
and Awhe^ he came to one he fancied, he 
^ned sparingly upon it; he was free in the 
use of wine.* Ills manners were mild and 
amiable; he was a cordial fliend, and a 
good master to his domestics : he was verv 
Ibnd of his children, imd would play wUh 
them by the hour, allowing them to climb 
up and ride on his back. Dr. Walsh, wlien 
botuui.sing one day, stumbled upon Mah- 
moud, on the shores i»f the Bosphorus, 
sittiiJg under a little tent, playing with one 
of his children ; his Majesty took no notice 
^>f the Doctor, who did not, however, feel 
his head safe, until he again got beyond 
the prohibited circle. Slade represents 
Mahmoud’s kindness and liberality to 
those about lain as rema,rkable; but that 
ho had no firmness or constancy ; “ the 
favourite of to-day he would bowstring to- 
morrow. A passion for building, a diffi- 
culty of access unusual in oriental prince.s, 
and dehaueliery, were the minor traits of 
lii« character; his presence made solitude 
a crowd ; converted the vacant space into 
peopled haunts.” f 

Among all the changes effected by the 
Sultan, the greatest revolution seems to 
have been effected in himself. His early 
cbaracier, that of unsparing cruelty, was 
changed to a humane and kindly disposi- 
tion. Refoim, like charity, should begin 
at homo; and so it was with Mahmoud. 
He once countenanced slavery: in 1830, 
he i.ssued a decree as a first step to its 
abolition in Turkey. From being avari- 
cious he became extremely generous ; and 
his revenge gave place to clemency and 
forgivcne.ss. 

Death of the SuHan, 

Mahmoud died on the morning of Mon- 
day, July 1. On June 27, he took leave of 
the high functionaries of the empire ; and, 
after attempting to console his son, who 
Inid been brought to his bedside, he ad- 
dres.sed him thus : “ My son, never for a 
inomeut lose .sight of the high station to 
which it lias pleased Heaven to call^ou. 

* The Sultan adopted the use of wine as one of 
the Kuropcaii cuHtoms to which he made such ap- 
proximations. Fragments of certain long-necked 
bottles, which are never seen to contain anytliing 
hut good French wines, were now and then espied 
thrown in heaps in the garden of a small lonely 
Kiosk, on the hills of Asia, close behind the beau- 
tiful villpige of Kanderli, to which the Sultan ivas 
wont to resort every evening during the summer of 
1828. The usual associate in these convivial mo- 
ments, was said to be his sword-beaicr.«-.5/oc/«r- 
lane, vol. ii. p. 6. • 

t Turkey, Greece, and Malta, lol. ii. p. 182. 
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Yon are fltUlyonng; henoeyon stand in 
need of the Mvice of wise and faithfnl 
counsellors. Henceforward, men will not 
shew themselves before you as they really 
are. Seldom will the truth be laid before 
you in all its purity. Invoke, then, the 
assistance of Halil and of Cbosrew (two 
of his sons-in-law ) ; let the one be to you a 
symbol of courage and firmness, and the 
other of prudence and judgment. Finish 
the work which I ha^e commenced.” 

The Sultan exjnred at ten o’clock in 
the morning, at the age of fifty-four, save 
nineteen days, and in the thirty-first year 
of his reign. The body was removed to 
the Seraglio ; by twelve, his son and suc- 
cessor was proclaimed ; and at five in the 
afternoon, the funeral procession moved 
to the spot which Mahmoud had himself 
pointed out as the wished-for place of buriah 
— in the centre of the principal street of 
Constantinople— the Divan I’olon. There 
was no ])ageantry : the bier was carried 
by the ministers and officers of the impe- 
rial household; and the lamentations of 
the peoplh ivere long and loud.* 

Mahmoud is stated to have left three 
princes ; the present Sultan, Abdul-Medjid, 
bom April 19, 1823 ; Abdul- Aziz, born 
Feb. 9, 1830 ; and Nizamud-Din, born Dec. 
6, 1835 : four princc.sscs, Salyha-Sultane, 
born June 16, 1811, and married in 1834 
to Halil Pacha ; Mihr-Mah-Sultane, born 
June 9, 1812, married in 1836, to Muliam- 
med-Said Pacha; Khacidje-Sultune, born 
Sept. 6, 1825 ; and Adile-Sultane, born 
May 1, 1836. These are the Sultan’s le- 
gitimate children ; the progeny of the 
ladies of his harem it is not so ea.sy to 
enumerate. 


French languages ; and that hitherto he 
has given signs only of a good disposition. 
His accession may be considered auspi- 
cious ; since, ‘‘ for the first time in ttie 
Seraglio, no princely heads have fallen in 
the path of the Emperor.” lie was crowned 
on tne 1 Ith of July. 

Political Summary* 

We cannot better close this sketch, than 
by the following brief but spirited sum- 
mary of the late Sultan’s reign : 

“ The Snltan Mahmoud, whose name 
will ocenpy^ a prominent figure in the 
annals of his country, was assuredly one 
of those remarkable men to whom it is 
impossible to refuse the homage dim to a 
great character. Ilis life was a peapthAl 
struggle, and he rose greater froi)r 
defeat, so admirable was his persef^ 
so deep was the faith be iuf 
and in his cause: — a noblg MttSfmlpMip 
figure — devout and Tcsigncd<^nlightine^ 
by a ray of the genius civilization. 
The history of the Ottouiafi"’ empire does 
not record a period of '^rty years marked 
by so many immense reforms and great 
cata-stronhes as that of his reign. He has 
the credit of originating whatevert jgood 
was done within that period, and of op- 
posing whatever evil resulted from cir- 
cumstances over which no human power 
bad any control. His death is an im- 
mense misfortune for the Ottoman emjiire. 
The great man who hud introduced into 
it tlie true principles of civilization is no 
more; but, on the other part, it has re- 
moved an obstacle to the reconciliation of 
the Turkish and Egyptian empires. The 
.Sultan neither couid nor would pardon 
Mehomet Ali his rebellion, sometimes 


The Nizam, or Autograph. (See Ctit.) 

1 he cut beneath the portrait represents 
the Nizam, or signature of Mahmoud, 
which, when explicated, forms the letters 
which express “ Sultan Mahmoud Khan, 
son of Sultan Abdul-Hamed Khan, ever 
victorious.” An officer of high rank, 
called Nizamgee, is appointed to impre.s.s 
this cypher officially on all public docu- 
ments, ^ as the^ Sultan’s- signature* The 
Nizam is likemse struck on the obverse of 
all Turkish coins, instead of the similitude 
of the sovereign’s head. 

^ The present Sultan 
is in his seventeenth year : Slade de- 
scribed him, in 1837, as a lad, brought up 
4 la Tf^^ue in the Seraglio, knowing no 
moire of the people than the eunuchs and 
the , ministers of his father. The news- 
papm of the day, however, st^^ that 
be Is well educated that he speaks 
equally well the Turkish, Greek, and 

♦ We & aware dm the cause of the Sultan’s 
dfiih has been offlclall)r stated. 


open — sometimes hidden under the ap- 
pearance of submission, or disguised by 
the forms of diplomacy, but constant, per- 
manent, ever aetive, ever encroaching. 
After the insurrection of Greece, the de- 
struction of the Janissaries, and, above 
all, after those attempts at reform which 
were in Turkey a sort of compensation 
for the dismemberment which weakened 
its power, Mehcmet Ali thought always 
of ruining the power of the Sultan, 
tween* a sovereign thus Wounded iMp - 
honour as well as his interests, me 
powerful vassal who aspired to sove- 
reignty, there might be moments of truce, 
hut never peace. The first cause of the 
inferiority of Turkey to the nations of 
Europe was the absence of military insti- 
tutions, and tbe absolute want of regular 
armies. The Sultan Selim, comprehend- 
ing the necessity for a reform, had founded 
the Nizzain DJeddi, or new militia. That 
institution struck at the roots of the Ja^ 
nissarian power, and Selim succumbed; 
but Mnstapha IV., the Snltan created by 
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them, after the reijgfxi of a year, fell him- 
self before Mustapha-Baraictar, the de- 
voted servant of Selim, who opened the 
throne to Mahmoud, then twenty-three 
ears of age. The Sultan received into 
is hands an authority nearly annihilated. 
All the provinces of* the empire had be- 
come feudal sovereignties in the hands 
of pachas. Ali Pacha ruled in Epirus, 
and Mehemet Ali had commenced to raise 
himself in Egypt. Mahmoud himself al- 
lowed the terrible subject who had made 
him Sultan to govern in the divan ; but 
the vengeance of the Janissaries soon re- 
lieved him from that control. It required 
all the strength of Mahmoud’s mind to 
stand up against such omens ; but he had 
been raised to the throne with the hatred 
of the Janissaries, and in the month of 
June, 1826, he executed the daring act 
which has no equal in history except the 
destruction of the Templars. , 

The massacre of the .Tauissaries lasted 
two months. The Sultan immediately 
commenced his reforms, organized a real 
conscription, and formed regiments after 
the European fashion. But these projects 
could only be accomplished with the aid of 
peace; and the same year in which he 
had destroyed his only military force, he 
hud to combat the insurrection in Greece. 
That war was fatal to him, not only 
because it dismembered his empire, but 
because it placed him at variance with the 
powers most naturally summoned to se- 
cond and protect his plans of reform. 
Scarcely recovered from the disaster of 
Navarino, he had to make war, in 1828, 
against Russia, and sign at Adriauople 
tlie surrender of his northern provinces. 

“ During this period of defeats arose, 
at the other end of his empire, the power- 
fril vassal, who, in 1832 and 1833, forced 
the Sultan to place hhaself at the mercy 
of his most dangerous enemy, and sign 
with Russia the famous treaty of Unkiar 
Skalesu. Death arrested Mahmoud at Hie 
moment when his passion, more powerful 
than the injunctions of diplomacy, and 
excited, perhaps, by the feeling of his ap- 
proaching end, was about to cast him into 
the chances of a war, of which beseemed 
to cling to the idea. A few days before 
his death, he had beheld his vessels leave 
the Bosphorus, and saluted them with his 
last looks. 

“ Sultan Mahmoud only needed to have 
been horn amidst that civilization 
which he so nobly aspired, to have been a 
great man. But, educated himself in the 
manners of the Seraglio, he never pos- 
sessed the advantage of that cultivation, 
which would have elevated his intelli- 
gence to height of his will. He only 
executed incomplete reforms ; he attacked 


customs more than institutions, and exer- 
cised immense energy in trifling affairs. 
Ho wished to impose at a stated hour, 
and with all the Oriental fatalism, the 
civilization which is bom with time. It 
was also his misfortune to have effected 
his internal revolutions in the midst of 
ibreign wars, and to have been obliged to 
war against the nations whose manners 
and institutions he sought to imitate. It 
is, therefore, the di^ of the West to pro- 
tect an empire which falls because it 
wished to resemble the West ; and it is 
our civilization which ought to watch over 
the tutelage of his son, a youth of seven- 
teen years, and gather together his weak 
and divided power.”* 

BADEN-BADEN. 

EXCURSIONS IN THE ENVIRONS. 

In our glance at the gaieties of this 
delightful resort, (p. 66-67,) we did but 
scant justice to the romantic and pic- 
turesque beauty of its environs. However, 
gentle reader, you will not be too late ; 
for the months of July and August are 
t/te seasm when the baths are most fre- 
quented ; notwithstanding that visitors are 
constantly coming and going from May to 
October, if tlie weather be fine. In 1833, 
13,300 persons resorted to the baths. 

I‘>om the number of woods and avenues 
in the environs, the invalid may enjoy a 
shady walk at all hours, even in the height 
of summer. The annexed cut represents 
one of these agreeable resorts, and a 
general view of tiie town, from the ffut of 
Socratesj mentioned at page 66. By aid of 
the clever Hand-book^ already quoted, let 
us take a peep at a few of the “ curiosi- 
ties and first at the Duke of Baden’s 
New Castle, the dungeons of which are 
reputed to have been the seat of the Secret 
Tribunal, Vchm-gericht. This castle rises 
immediately above the highest houses of 
the town, -and is called new only by way 
of distinguishing it from the still older 
castle on the very summit of the lull 
above, in which his ancestors resided 
during the insecure times of the middle 
ages down to the sixteenth century. The 
new palace, as it at present exists, was 
built after the fatal year 1689, when the 
French army that ravaged the Palatinate, 
burnt down the one which previously 
existed. It is an ugly building, only re- 
markable for its situation and the curious 
Dungeons beneath it. Under the guidance 
of the castellan, the stranger is conducted 
into these singular vaults down a winding 
stair, under one of the towers in the right- 
hand corner of the inner court, through an 
qncient bath, constmeted by the Romans, 
ihis entrance has ^en broken through in 
Monthly Chronicle, August, 1839. . 
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modem times: originally, the dungeons 
were only accessible from aliove, by a 
perpendicoLor sbaft, or chimney, running 
through the centre of the building, and 
still in existence. The visitor, in passing 
under it, can barely discern the daylight 
at the top. According to tradition, pri- 
soners, bound fast in an arm-chair,, and 
blindfolded, were let down by a windlass 
into these dark and mysterious vaults, 
excavated out of the solid rock on which 
the castle is founded. ** The dungeons were 
closed, notwith doors of wood or iron, but 
with solid slabs of stone, turning upon 
pivots, and ingeniously fitted. Several of 
them still remain ; they are nearly a foot 
thick, and weigh from 1,200 to 2,000 lbs. 
In one chamber, lofbler than the ,rest, 
called the Rack Chamber^ the instruments 
of torture stood ; a row of iron rings, i 
forming part of the fearful apparatus, still 
remains in the wall. In a passage adjoin- 
ing, there is a well or pit in the floor, now 
hoarded over, originally covered with a 
trap-door. The prisoner, upon whom 
doom had been passed, was led into this 
passage, and desired to kiss an image of 
the Virgin placed at the opposite end ; but 
no sooner did his feet rest on the trap- 
door than it gave way beneath his weight, 
and precipitated him to a great depth 
below, upon a machine composed of 
wheels armed with lancets, by which he 


was tom to pieces. This dreadful punish- 
ment was called the Baiserde la Vierge," 
and the fatal pit, with its trap-door, an 
otthlipMei because those who were preci- 
pitated down it were oubiies,** never 
heard of more. The secret of this terrible 
dmigeon remained unknown until, as the 
story goes, an attempt to rescue a little 
dog who had fallen through the planking 
above the pit, led to the discovery, at a 
depth of many yards, of fragments of 
ponderous wheels set round with rnsty 
knives, with portions of bones, rags, and 
torn garments adhering to them. 

Tlie last and largest of these vaults is 
called the Hall of Judgment. Here the 
judges sat upon stone benches, remains of 
which may still bo traced round the waU. 
Behind the niche, where the president 
(Bliitrichtcr) sat, is the outlet to a subter- 
ranean passage, by which the memlKws of 
the epurt entered. It is said to have com- 
municated at one time with the Alte 
SchloHs on tlie top of the hill, but is now 
walled up. 

There is little doubt that these prisons 
were the place of meeting of a mysterious 
tribunal, over which the lord of the castle 
most probably presided. Similar prisons 
(excepting the stone doors) are to be found 
in almost every well-preserved baronial 
fortress of the middle ages ; and, though 
sometimes appropriated to the trial of real 
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offences committed virithin the seigneur’s 
jurisdiction, were not unfrequently the 
iuHimments of tpanny, and the scenes of 
dark crime ; while at the best, from the 
secrecy of the proceedings, such a trial 
must nave been but ‘■‘wild justice.” 

The upper part of the* castle is only 
worth notice on account of the tine view 
from its windows, and of the open shaft 
running through the building from top to 
bottom, within the winding staircase, 
which was the means of access to the 
dungeons below. It was divided by a 
partition, extending the whole way down. 
It is supposed that a prisoner, with his 
eyes blindfolded, was admitted by a door 
In the hall, opposite the principal entrance 
of the castle, was seated in an arm-chair, 
wound up to the to}> by a windlnss through 
one side of the shaft, and let down by the 
. other into the prisons of the secret tribu- 
nal. This shaft, at least, served to convey 
air into those subterranean cliamUbrs. 
The small garden adjoining tbc cestlc and 
the terrace, called Scbnecken-gartcn (snail 
garden, because snails wore once bred in 
it for the table), are agreeable walks, 
commanding tine views. 

Tlie Pariah Church is noticeable chiefly 
0.8 being the burial place of the Margraves 
of Baden, and as containing several of tbeir 
monuments. The most interesting are 
those of Margrave Louis William, w’ho 
distinguished himself against the Turks, 
and was considered one of the first gene- 
rals of his time : Prince Eugene served 
under him. Margrave I^ederic, although 
Bishop of Utrecht, is represented on his 
tomb clad in armour, but with a mitre on 
his head instead of a helmet. Another of 
the family, Leopold William, also fought 
against the infidel, in token of which his 
monument (one of the best in the col- 
lection) is supported by^Tmks, chained. 
At the east end of the town is a Convent of 
linns of the Holy Seiralehre : their dress is 
black, in sign of mourning ; to he worn 
until the Holy Sepulchre shall he again 
rescued from the Infidels by the Christians. 
The sisters conduct a female school ; tho 
service in their convent chapel, aided by 
the videos of a female choir, is vejy im- 
pressive and pleasing. 

IMPORTANCE OF ERECTING MONU- 
MENTS TO GOOD AND GREAT 

MEN. 

If England were to raise a lasting me» 
mento of all those men, individnally, to 
whom she owes a deep debt of gratitude, 
wo sbonld have statues, obelisks, busts, 
and temples, at the comer of every street, 
in the centre of every square, and on the 
]mrapcts of all the bridges. Rivals to Phi- 
dias and Praxiteles would arise from 


amongst us ; love of tlie beantifiil and the 
good would be encouraged in the masses ; 
and the whole economy of society would 
be greatly changed and improved, Tho 
time for this, although approaching, 
(thanks to machinery, which is fast ele- 
vating all trades into professions, and will 
ultimately leave men little to do but to di- 
rect,)* is not yet come. Nevertheless some- 
thing in a, y be done even now, and, we trust, 
speedily will be. Indeed, within the last few 
years a commencement has been made ; 
which, although trifling compared with 
what might and ought to be attempted, is, 
nevertheless, satisfactory as a foretaste of 
what will be effected hereafter. 

The first step taken should he to seek 
out tlifi unmarked graves of genius and of 
goodness, many of which are to be found, 
pot merely in the provinces, but in the 
metropolitan churchyards; and there to 
raise inscriptions to the memory of their 
occnpa,nts. Nothing tends so much to ele- 
vate and refine the mind, to incite to 
virtue, or to deter from vice, as the con- 
templation of the burial-place ofi one who 
has rendered himself, in either of these 
particulars, an object of regard. The 
jiowers of association are strong within 
us, and the merest memento of a wise, cn- 
terjirising, or virtuous man— of one who 
has advanced the cause of civilization, or 
desolated countries to gratify a restless 
omhition— is oftentimes sufiicient to in- 
duce long trains of thought tending to 
good. When, however, we see his Imrial- 

} )lace, his last and narrow home, the man 
limsclf passes before the mind’s eye ; and 
much more powerful is the impression 
made, the lesson inculcated. If a con- 
queror, we see him bereft of all his pomp 
and power, to obtain which the blood of 
his dependants had been lavishly shed, 
and coiimrehend more fully than before the 
folly of risking enduring happiness for 
that which ..hardly is before it is not; 
while, at the same time, the mind is ren- 
dered more contented with the sphere in 
which it is destined to run its course, con- 
vinced that, whether powerful or weak, 
rich or ]>ooT, all will find the grave the 
goal ; and that the time which slmll inter- 
vene is so short as hardly to be worth con- 
sideration. 

Do we contemplate the remains of a 
good man ? All nis noble sacrifices, all 
the fine results of his exertions; the family 
saved from ruin, the generation advanced 
in knowledge— pass vividly before onr 
eyes. The heart involuntarily acknow- 
ledges the example^ and good seed is sown. 
If then these reflections be correct, it is 
important to a state tliat the mouldering 
remains of all men who have distinguished 
themselves above th^ir fellows, should be 
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preserved and pointed out to notice ; and 
when partjr feeling or prejudices lead to its 
disregard m one generation, it should he 
the business of the next to repair the 
omission. G. Godwin, Jun. 

LINES, 

SUPPOSED TO BE SPOKEN BY A YOUTH cWHO 
HAD BEEN BEIND FROM HIS BIRTH. 

I MOURN not that 1 thus endure 
One sad unjnterrupted'niglit 1 
For thoughts arc mine, loore drear, more pure, 
Than dwel} with those that hail the light I 

On Contemplation’s wing, my mind 
Exulting springs to Heaven’s sphere, 

Soars on — nor finds a tie to bind 
One thougiit to earth, or aught that’s here ! 

The sun and moon which greet your sight 
Must perish like a dream away, 

Ere I shall hail the blush of light ; 

But then ’twill be an endless day 1 
With resignation may I wait 
The coming of that day ; nor find 
My heart e’er murmur at the fate. 

That in its wisdom made me blind 1 

lliciiARD Ryan. 


A PXC-NIC FROM THE AUGUST MAGAZINES. 

Sonnet. 

In hopeless love, let lover never pine ; 

For Beauty is not marble ; but is moved 
By prayers and constancy ; and may Incline 
At last to love where most she is beloved. 

But he who loves, and loving, is repaid 
By love as deep and tender as his own. 

And who, in the sweet course of love, is stayed 
By a repelling knowledge that the zone 
Which binds the elements shall ily, and land. 

And sea, and cloud, and sunshine, blend in air, 
And be as one. ere he shall clasp that hand, 

And call it hi8->let him, Lost Heart, despair, 

For upon him hath fallen the end of time, 

Ev’n While his life is in the freshness of its prime. 

Monthly Chronicle. 

Pointed Architecture, studies of 
our modern architects may ^ thought to 
have nearly, if not entirely, renewed the 
skill of former times 4 and the restorations 
effected at York, Ripon, and Peterborough, 
the erections at Ashridge, Fouthill, and 
Toddington, (at Fonthill how ^ort-lived I) 
appear to support such a position ; but the 
want of resources in funds and in labour 
approaching to those possessed in former 
ages, seems effectually to prevent the per- 
fect revival of tliis art. Whetlier the new 
senate-house at Westminster will answer 
the expectations of the admirers of tlie 

S ' Jd style, remains to be seen ; hut we 
, as we would deprecate,' that the 
orimnal designs will he much denuded of 
their ornamental Gentleman* s 

gazine. 

, iVorA, the Architect , — ^Whether the 
stranger traverses the splendid line of 
I^egeiit-j^treett the Quadrant, and Port- 
land^plaee, nptil W j^es^hes the Regent’s 
Park, lieantifyiy disi^d, and laid out in 


walks and groves, ornamented with sheets 
of water, dotted with elegant villas, and 
encircled by rows of houses of noble ele- 
vation, from classical architectural designs ; 
or takes his way from Waterloo-place, 
towards Somerset House, and sees before 
him streets, and places, and arcades, occu- 
pying the sites of the filthiest courts ima- 
ginable, and finds himself in front of the 
splendid parish chnrch of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields, able to admire its beauties, 
because cleared away from the wretched 
dwellings by which it was surrounded ; we 
think his first inquiry will be, to whose 
taste, genius, and enterprise, arc these 
improvements owing ? He will he an- 
swered by being told that they are all 
attributable to the genius, energy, and 
talent of the Mr. Nash, to abuse and ridi- 
cule whom was the fashion of the time in 
which he lived. This is the best answer 
to tl^e senseless cry raised against him, by 
those whose enmity arose from their jea- 
lousy of tlie estimation in which he was 
held by the munificent monarch, in whose 
regency and reign these wondOrfnl changes 
in this part of the metropolis were efiected. 
Mr. Nash is in his grave ; and standing in 
the mid.st of the vast alterations for which 


we are indebted to him, we feel inclined 
to say, in the words of Wren’s epitaph : 
** Si monumentum requiris^ circumspice,**’^ 
[We quote this piece of late Justice from 
tiie New Monthly Magazine,] 

Public Characters are said to he public 
property; hut, like some other kinds of 
public prtmerty, the title to them is not 
very satisfactory. It is difficult to decide 
at what period the public acquires this 

S roperty ; or, in other words, at what time 
unng a man’s life, or bow soon after his 
death, he may be engrossed and handed 
over to the community. If you venture 
to speak truth iq, the only way in which 
truth ought to be spoken— boldly — of a 
public character durmg his lifetime, tlie 
chances are at least an hundred to one, 
that tills common proiierty, in which yon 
thought you had as clear a right of way 
as if you were skipping on the top of 
Snowdon, or galloping over Epsom Downs, 
will have you in the Qttcen’s Bench, or 
send a slug through your cranium before 
you have time to recover from the enthu- 
siasm natural to the exercise of your pro- 
prietory rights. If public characters be 
really the property of the public, it is, by 
xfi> means, so clear that the public have 
any right to make use of their own pro- 
perty. Indeed, this sort of property seems 
to be altogether a pleasant political fiction, 
and to resemble the statues and pictures 
that are supposed to belong to the people, 
but which the peoplh are never permitted 
to approach too closely. “ Sticks and um- 
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brellas to be left with the porter,” is the 
condition of admission; ana yonr property 
in public men seems to be, as nearly as 
possible, of this noli'-me^tmigere class. — 
[From the Mmthty C%n>Mic/e^somewhat 
sturdy in politics, but shrewd, logical, and 
pleasant withal ; and, in all reacts, np 
to the time ; the latter being a first class 
merit in a Magazine. The Chronicle 
sparkles with what may be termed intel- 
lectual gladiatorship, and has little or none 
of the muling and puling” school of fine 
writing.] 


KTtiv 39ool(j$. 

hallam’s introduction to the litera- 
ture OP EUROPF. 

{Concluded from p , 209.) 

Personal History of Shakspeare. 

Of W illiam Shakspeare,* whom, tlirpugh 
the mouths ot those whom he has inspired 
to body forth the modifications of his im- 
mense mind, we seem to know better than 
any human writer, it may be truly said that 
we scarcely know anything. We see him, 
so far as we do see him, not in himself, but 
in a reflex image from the objectiviiy in 
which he was manifested ; he is FalstafT, and 
Mercutio, and Malvolio, and Jaques, and 
Portia, and Imogen, and Lear, and Othello ; 
but to us he is scarcely a determined per- 
son, a substantial reality of past time, the 
man Shakspeare. The two greatest names 
in poetry are to us little more than names. 
If we are not yet come to question his 
unity, as we do that of “ the blind old 
man of Scio's rocky isle,” an improvement 
in critical acuteness doubtless reserved for 
a distant posterity, we as little feel the 
power of identifying the young man who 
came up from Stratford, was afterwards 
an indifferent player in g London theatre, 
and retired to his native place in middle 
life, with the author of Macbeth and Lear, 
as we can give a distinct historic person- 
ality to Homer. All that insatiable curi- 
osity and unwearied diligence have hitherto 
detected about Shakspeare serves rather 
to disappoint and perplex us, than to fiir- 
nish the slightest illustration of his cha- 
racter. It is not the register of his baptism, 

* Though I shall not innovate in a work of this 
kind, not particularly relating to Shakspeare, I 
must observe, that Sir Frederic Madden has offered 
very specious reasons (in the Archceologia, vol. 
xxvi.) for believing that the poet and his fami]|r 
spelt their name Shah^erct and that there are, at 
least, no exceptions in his own autographs, as has 
commonly been supposed. A copy of Florio’s trans- 
lation of Montaigne, a book which he had certainly 
read (see Malone's note on the Tempest, Act ii. Scene 

1), has been lately discovered with the name W, 
Shakspere clearly written in it, and there seems no 
reason to doubt that it is a 'genuine signature. This 
book has, very properly, been placed in the British 
Museum. 


or the draft of bia will, or the orthography 
of his name that we seek. No letter of his 
writing, no record of his conversation, no 
character of him drawn witli any fulness 
by a contemporary can be produced. 

Shakspeare*s Learning, 

Without reviving the debated question 
of Shakspeare’s learning, I must venture 
to think, that he possessed rather more 
acquaintance with ^bc Latin language 
than many believe. The phrases, unin- 
telligible and improper, except in the sense 
of their primitive roots, which occur so 
copiously in his plays, seem to be unac- 
countable, on the supposition of absolute 
ignorance. In the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, these are much less frequent than 
in his later dramas. But here we find 
•several instances. Thus, “ things base 
and vile, holding no quantity^** for value ; 
rivers, that ‘^havc overborn tlieir conti- 
nents^** the continente ripa of Horace ; 
“ cmnpact of imagination “ something 
of great constancy^** for consistency ; 
“ sweet Pyramus translated the#fe “ the 
law of Athens, which by no means w(; 
may extenuate,** I have considerable 
doubts whether any of tliese expressions 
would be found in the conh^mporary prose 
of Elizabeth’s reign, which was less over- 
run by pedantry than that of her successor ; 
but, could authority be produced for Latin- 
isms so forced, it is still not very Ukely 
that one, who did not understand their 
proper meaning, would have introduced 
them into poetry. It would be a weak 
answer that we do not detect in Shak- 
speare any imitations of the I^atin poets. 
His knowledge of the language may have 
been chiefly derived, like that of school- 
boys, from the dictionary, and insufficient 
for the thorough appreciation of their 
beauties. But if we should believe him 
well acquainted with Virgil or Ovid, it 
would be by no means surprising that his 
learning does not display itself in imita- 
tion. Shakspeare seems now and then to 
have a tinge on his imagination from 
former passages ; but he never desi^edly 
imitates, though, as we have seen, he has 
sometimes adonted. The streams of inven- 
tion flowed too fast from his own mind to 
leave him time to accommodate the words 
of a foreign language to our own. He 
knew that to create would be easier, and 
pleasanter, and better.* 

♦ The celebrated essay by Farmer on the learn- 
ing of Shakspeare, put an end to such notions as 
vre find in Warburton and many of the older com- 
mentators, that he had imitated So^ocles, and I 
know not how many Greek authors, xThose, indeed, 
who agree with what I have said in a former chap- 
ter as to the state of learning under Eliaabetb, will 
not think it probable that Shakspeare CFuld h*/® 
acquired any knowledge ’of Greek. It yas not a 
part of such education as he received. The case of 
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J^cEentific 

AETE91AN WELL, AT PARIR. 

At tbe last sitting of the Academy of 
Sciences, M. Arago stated that he had that 
morning been making some therinome- 
trical experiments at the Artesian well at 
Grenelle, in order to ascertain the tem- 
peratnre at the depth which had already 
been attained, viz* metres, or 1,584 
feet. When the workmen had reached 
460 metres, the chalk was of a green co- 
lour, indicating the jwoximity of water. 
Since tlicn, the chalk had become mixed 
with clay, and of a dark colour, still 
stronger indications that the sheet of jv^ater 
was near. M. Arago used the thermometer 
of M. Waferdin ; and after having takeiv 
all the necessary precautions in order that 
the mesaure, which at such a depth is 
equal to 50 atmospheres, might not injure 
the bulb, six thermometers of the same 
kind were successively let down to a depth 
of 481 metres, care having been taken not 
to lower them until thirty-six hours h^id 
elapsed after the boring, in order that the 
heat which this work might have commu- 
nicated, should have subsided. The ther- 
mometers were left in tlie well for thirty- 
six hours. The heat at this depth was 
27 deg. of Reaumur, 92| of Falirenheit, 
being about twenty-three metres ibr each 
degree of temperature. M. Arago ex- 
pressed a hope that no water might be 
found for 100 metres more, as in that case, 
there would be a permanent hot-spring at 
the very gates of Paris. — Times* 

JAtht^raphy, — Engelmann, of Muhl- 
hausen, has m the press a theoretical and 
practic^ work on Lithography, the fruit 
of more than twenty years' experience, — 
Foreign Quarterly Review* [The professors 
of an art are certainly best qualified to 
write its history ; but not unfrequently, 
their practical worksV are far from the 
most fairly written ; they too often contain 
omissions, partialities, and other mis- 
statements, the writers being too closely 
interested for the cause of thitb.] 

South Justralia*'-^K traveller observes ; 
** to finish my catalogue of the n.boriginal 
vermin of Kangaroo Island, 1 may say 
that ic abounds i^th scorpions, tarantulas, 
centiped^, termites, king-ants, and other 
kinds of ants." 

Tins famous English sport 

Latin Is different % we knew that he was at a gram- 
mar-sduKd^’ and eould hrrdly have spent two or 
three'^ years them srithout bringing away a certain 
portion of the kngtukge. 


boasta of no more ancient origin than the 
commencement of the last century, and 
the following etymology seems to r»e the 
most likely, from its close and natural 
resemblance, namely, from the Saxon 
‘ewee,’ ‘a stick*' We are, however, to- 
tally at a loss to account for a game, which 
certainly had not its origin among the 
learned, receiving a name from a ian^^age 
now little known, except amongst a few 
scholars and antiquaries. Possibly, cricket 
may bave a much more ancient origin than 
tbe above ; and it may bave been named 
when it was in itjn infiiut state as club and 
ball : as such it is an old game. The old 
copper-plate etching to the Cots wold 
Games gives all the games of the time, 
but nothing like this. Mr. Honstetten, of 
Berne, considered it originally an Icelandic 
game ; but that it is a gradual improve- 
ment of club and ball^ we have no doubt : 
for the old bat, as seen in the picture of 
the Pavilion in Lord's ground, has the 
bend of the club. — Gentleman's Magazine* 

Caoutchouc * — Among the novel appli- 
cations of this valuable substance is its 
employment in tbe manufacture of stick- 
ing plaster ; which, thus made, will not 
wash off' in some days’ wear. This im- 
provement, during the patch and plaster 
fashion of the last century, would soon 
have realized its discoverer a fortune ; 
even now it has considerably quickened 
the sale, or consumption, of the semi- 
ornamental remedy, that became, fipom 
fashion, dignified as “ court plaster" — 
which, by the way, simplicity might read 
as a remedy for broken promises and 
wounded spirits at court : the application 
of caoutchouc, or Indian rubber, to con- 
sciences would surely be successful. A 
caoutchouc w«g, or a garter, would be a 
novelty in name, though not in eftect. 

Brennan^ the i^ous Irish highwayman, 
was a little Buonaparte in his way. He 
once robbed three officers in a post-chaise, 
and left them, telling them he would re- 
port them to the duke of York, as un- 
worthy to serve the king, for allowing 
themselves to be robbed by a single man. 
He wore a leathern girdle round his mid- 
dle, stuck with pistols. There was an at- 
tempt made by two police-officers in the 
town of Tipperary to arrest him early in 
the morning in bed j but be jumped the 
window, and his wife threw a pair of 
pistols out to him. They pursued nim to 
a by field, where they came up with him 
in his shirt, hut he kept them at bay with 
one pistol, while with the other, he stood 
over the ])Oor policeman, till he made him 
strip off his clothes, which he put on him- 
self; thus making him return to town as 
he (Brennan) hsm left it, namely in his 
shirt . — Diary Times Geo* IF, 
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Cooking Salnum-r^lt is said that ono of 
the wonders, which the Frazers ofLovat^ 
who are lords of the manor, used to shew 
their guests, was a voluntarily cooked 
salmon at the Falls of Kilmorac. For 
this purpose a kettle was placed upon the 
flat rock on the south side of the Fall, 
close hy the edge of the water, and kept 
full and boiling. There is a considerable 
extent of the rock where tents were erected, 
and the whole was under a canopy of 
overhanging trees. There the company 
are said to have waited till a salmon fell 
into the kettle, and was boiled in tlieir 
presence; a mode of entertainment, (ob- 
serves Mr. Ilofland,) I confess myself in- 
capable of coveting, being too much of a 
spo^sman, and too little of an epicure, to 
desire conquest so unworthy, ana cooking 
t so unnatural.— bugler’s Manual. 

Silurian System. — In the second part of 
Mr. Murchison^s Silurian System^ Just 
jiublished, are elaborate engravings of 
about 350 species of organic remains, 
three-fourths of which arc nav to the 
scientific world. It is upon this that the 
chief merit of our author’s labours is based, 
since he demonstrates that, independently 
of all local or mineral distinctions, tliese 
Silurian rocks contain vast quantities of 
organic remains — a fauna of their own, 
totally distinct, except in a very lew indi- 
vidual instances, from the fossils of the 
overlaying systems. It is by the establish- 
ment of this fact that he is authorized to 
claim for his system the remarkable indi- 
viduality and extension of character which 
justifies its separation from all the earlier 
deposits, and has enabled other geologists 
already to identify it in other parts of the 
earth’s surface, of which it constitutes, 
according to recent Information, a not in- 
considerable portion. — Quarterly Jleview. 
[The Silurian System is tlte geology of the 
border counties of W ales and England, and 
has been so named from these countries 
being the Siluria of Caractacus.] 

Persian Climate. — It is a common error 
in England to suppose that the climate of 
Persia is mild even during the winter sea- 
son. Ca]jtaiii Wilbraham had beep 
winters in North America, and never felt 
the cold so keenly as he had in Persia. He 
does not mean to say that the mercury 
sinks as low, or even within 20 deg. of 
what he has seen it in New Brunswick; 
but the excessive heat of summer makes* 
the body more susceptible to cold. The 
Persians themselves wear furs during the 
greater part of the year. The high plains 
of Armenia, many of which are 6 or 7-jOOO 
feet above the level of the sea, are exposed 
to the most dreadful snow-storms, a.s we 
learn firom Xenophon’s account of the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand ; and this is 


tho principal reason of the inhabitants 
living underground. 

Chaucer : (Scene^ Windsor Castle.) 

Long Shalt thou flourish, Windsor, hodyitiK forth 
Chivalric times, and shall live around 
Thy castle, the old oaks of British birth, 

Whose gnarled roots, tenacious and profound, ; 

As with a lion's talons grasp the ground. 

But should thy towers in ivied ruin rot. 

There’s oiie—thy inmate once, whose strain renown'd. 
Would interdict thy name to be forgot, 

For Chaucer loved thy bowers, and trod this very spot. 
Chaucer, — our Helicon's first mountain 8tre.am, 

Our morning-star of song— that led the way 
To herald the long-after coming beam 
Of Spenser’s light, and Shakspeare'a coming day.* 
Old England's fathers live in Chaucer’s lay. 

As if they ne’er had died — he group’d and drew 
Their likeness with a spirit of life so gay. 

That stjll they live and breathe in Fancy’s view. 
Fresh beings fraught with Truth’s imperishable huo. 

Thomtia Campbell. 

Georgian Jl’tne. — Tlie Ooorgiana have tho 
reputation of being the greatest drinkers 
in the world : the daily allowance, without 
which tho labourer will not work, is four 
bottles of wine ; and the higher classes 
generally exceed this quantity ; aon grand 
occasions, the consumption is incredible. 
The wine is full-bodied, and of a pleasant 
flavour, when it has not acquired a taste 
of naphtha from the skin. Instead of 
casks, the skins of bnfialo arc used in 
Georgia for preserving wine. They are 
turned inside out, and smeared with naph- 
tha, but they still retain the form of the 
animal ; and as the wine rolls with the 
swaying of the wagon, the legs and tails 
arc set in motion, and look as if life were 
not extinct. — JVilWaham's Travels. 

Servants. — What is the reason that 
selfish, proud, and ill-tempered people like 
foreigners in their train, or as their 
ser\'unts ? Because their countrymen will 
not live with them : they catch all the in- 
tonations of peevishness, bad temper, and 
annoyance, which escape the coarser ears 
of foreigners.— Humphry Davy ; quoted 
in the Times. [We scarcely subscribe to 
the jastice of this remark ; but should 
rather have thought that Sir Humphry’s 
frequent visits to the Continent would have 
led him to attribute Englishmen preferring 
foreign servants to other motives ; as their 
imagined superiority of the English, and 
consequently, greater willingness to serve 
them, as well as their better qualifications 
for servants : the Swiss, for example, are 
proverbially excellent servants. Again, 
the love of travelling, by which the English 
are characterized, would naturally lead 
them to encourage foreign servants ; to 
whom also the wealth of the English too 
is a general inducement. We surely 
do not deserve to be stigmatized as bad 
masters. Goldsmith observes ; a per- 
son may judge, who has seen the world, 
our English servants are the best treated. 
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because l^e ffenerality of our English gen- 
tlemen Eire the politest under the snn.”] 

Railway in Italy. — One of the most stu- 
pendous works of modern times is a pro- 
jected railroad from Venice to Milan, 
connecting the seven richest and most 
populous cities of Italy with each other— 
Venice, Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Mahtu^ 
Brescia, and Milan; the most gigantic 
portion will be the bridge over the La- 
goons, connecting Vdnice with tlie main 
land. The' length of the railroad will be 
166 Italian (about the same in English) 
miles, passing through a population of 

3.600.000, the seven cities having alone a 
population of 600,000, vt^., Venice 120,000, 
Padua 44,000, Vicenza 60,000, Verona 

46.000, Mantua 34,000, Brescia 42,000, 
and Milan 180.000 inhabitants, to which, 
may be added 20,000 foreigners in Venice 
and Milan. It is calculated the transport, 
when completed, will average 1,800 per- 
sons, 1,600 tons of goods, and 1,000 tons of 
coals daily.— Quarterly Review* 

Origin the Opera.— It has long Ijeen 
suspected, that in the dramas of China is 
to ^ found the germ of our modern Italian 
opera. The Chinese plays are intermixed 
with songs, in the middle of which, the 
actors of&n stop to speak a sentence or 
two, in the common tone of declamation. 
On the other hand, it appears shocking to 
us for an actor, in the middle of a dialogue, 
all of a sudden to commence singing ; but, 
we ought to consider, that among the 
Chinese, singing is used to express some 
great emotion of the soul, as joy, grief, 
anger, despair ; a man, for example, who 
is moved with indignation against a villain, 
sings ; another, who animates himself to 
revenge, sings; a third, who is going to 
put himself to death, likewise sings. — 
Fmeign Quarterly Review, 

Steam’Shipe in Steamers could 


not be emiployed in permanent blockade, 
from the quantity of fuel they require, and 
the little scope they afford for movement 
and ^ace, after allowance for machinery. 
The nre, too, increases the danger to the 
magazine. But though inefficient for a 
blockade, they would be of infinite service 
against it; for a single steamer might 
issue from a blockaded port at night, in 
fair weather, towing gun-boats, and bear- 
ing a gun, or mortar-cannon, carrying a 
shell of sixtjr-eight pounds. Against this 
assault, a ship of the line could oflfer little 
defence ; for, as the steamer lies low in 
the water, she would hardly afford a mark, 
while the high hull and tall masts of her 
antagonists would offer a target for everv 
shoi— iW. ^ 


fhe hy Capt, MarryaL— 
I tool md^. and was^'laid up with a fever. 
1 this, not as anything interesting 


to the reader, but merely to shew what 
you may e^^ect when you travel in these 
countries. 1 had been in bed three days, 
when my landlady came into the room. 
“'Well, captain, how do you find yourself 
by this time ?”— “ Oh, I am a little better, 
thank you,** replied I.— “ Well, I am glad 
of it, because 1 want to whitewash your 
room ; for if the coloured man stops to do 
it to-morrow, he’ll be for charging us 
another quarter of a dollar.”— “ But I am 
not able to leave my room.”— “ Well, 
then. I’ll speak to him ; I dare say he 
won’t mini your being in bed while he 
whitewashes.”— Diary in America* 

Faiiwg-Dowsctf.— The cook is, probably, 
one of the oldest, if not the oldest, of Lon- 
don trades ; for, in an account of the me- 
tropolis in the reign of Stephen is de- 
scribed a sort of public eating-house, or 
cook’s shop, {pvhhca coquina^) which was 
establishea on the banks of tlie river ; and 
whose bill of “roast, baked, fried, and 
boiled” eclipsed even the civic fore of the 
present day. 

Tit for Tat, — The first flock of sheep 
seen by the Soutli Australians going up a 
distant hill, they said was smoke. The 
first horse terribly alarmed them. They 
have at Adelaide and its vicinity killed many 
sheep, alleging, as an excuse : “ White 
man kill black man’s 'kangaroo— Black 
man kill white man’s kangaroo.” The 
old gentleman at Adelaide, dubbed “ Pro- 
tector of the Aborigines,” gave them an 
entertainment of brown bread, eating with 
them ; but the keen eye of the savage saw 
that “ white man lub white bread — make 
brown man eat brown bread.” It was 
wrong, and produced mischief,— LeigA’s 
Travels* 

Queen and her Ministers* — The follow- 
ing was the answer of Queen Elizabeth to 
her ministers, v^ho wished to prevent a 
poor waiter of the Custom House, named 
Carwarden, from seeing the Queen, on 
receiving a petition from him : — “ If men 
shall complain unjustly against our minis- 
ters, we know well enough how to punish 
them; but if they have reason for the 
compl^nts they offer, we are Queen of the 
small as well as of the great, and will not 
suffer ourself to be besieged by servants, 
who can have no motive for wishing it 
but their interest in the oppression of 
others.” — Sir IFalter Raleigh* s Discourse 
sn the Prorogation of Parliament. 

Byron. — In two instances, Captain 
Marry at found in the log-houses of the 
village of Sault St. Marie, tlie Ultima 
Thule of that portion of America, com- 
plete editions of Lord Byron’s works. 
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NASH-MILL BRIDGE, HERTS.* 


This handsome struj^ture derives its 
name from one of the paper-miUs of 
Messrs. Dickinson and Longman, in the 
immediate vicinity. The stream, which 
Rows beneath, is the river Gade ; its chan- 
nel having been widened and deepened in 
this part, to receive the waters of tlie 
Grand Junction C^nal, which joins it 
close by, and leaves it again near Wat- 
ford ; the river flowing a little flirther on 
before it falls into the Colne. 

The appearance of the bridge, on ap- 
proaching it from M^atford, is thus de- 
scribed ; — 

“ Emerging, at length, from the Wa#- 
ford tunnel, we traverse an embankment 
nearly three miles long, and between 
thirty and forty feet high, which contains 

* Copied from one of Mr. Bourne’s exquisite 
Lithographed Drawings, wliich will, doubtless, next 
week, receive the admiration of the scientific iliii 
assembled at BirminghaTn. 
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an exceedingly elegant iron-bridge, pass 
ing obliquely over the Grand Junction 
Canal, at an elevation of thirty feet. This 
structure consists of six main ribs, being 
segments of circles of sixty-six feet span, 
with cross bracings and covering plates, 
the abutments and retaining walls being 
composed of brick. On the top of four of 
the ribs the rails are fixed, and the whole 
is siurmounted with a very neat iron-rail- 
ing of chaste design. The appearance of 
this bridge from below is very interesting, 
as its constniction dan he well understood, 
and presents an appearance of great 
stren^h and firmness.” f 

We have not been able to ascertain the 
cost of the Nash-Mill Bridge, It was de- 
signed by Robert Stephenson, Esq. ; and 
this part of the line was executed by 
Messrs. W. and Lewis Cnbitt. 

t Roscoe and Le Counts London and Bfnuingham 
R^way, p. £8. 
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EPITAPH ON CHARLES LAMB, 

In Bdmpnton Chwekifardt who died t7lh December, 
iSb4,aged69. 

Far^^veli, deal Ftlendi^tliat imlle, that harm- 
Ifear mirth/ > . 

Na more aliall gladden our domestic hearth ; 

That rising tear, vrith pain forbid to flow, 

Better than words,— -no more assuage our woe 
'That hand outstretch'd from small, but well-earn d 
store. 

Yield succour to the destitute no more. 

Yet art thou not all lost ;^hrough many an age, 
With sterling i^nse tuid humour, shall thy page 
Win many an J^glish bosom, pleas'd to see 
That old and happier vein reviv'd in thee ; 

Thisitfor Our earth ; and if with friends we share 
Out joys in heaven, we hope to meet thee there. 

The reader will perae these lines with 
increased interest, wlien he is informed 
they were written by the Rev. Hbnry 
Francis Caxy, the erudite translator of 
“ Dant0,’' and “ Pindar and he wiU ' 
not fail to trace, in the unpretending style 
and sentiment of the same, that plain and 
English mode of expression which give 
such an edlai and nerve to the couplets of 
Crabbe. A friendship of many years, (dis- 
soluble only by death,) subsisted between 
Elia and we gifted individual who has 
traced this record upon his tomb. Lamb 
survived his earliest friend and school- 
fellow, the imaginative Coleridge, only a 
few months. The last time I saw him, he 
exhibited the mourning ring which the 
author of Christabelle” had left him, and 
exclaimed, “ Poor fellow ! I have never 
ceased to think of him from the day 1 first 
heard of his death Alas ! he ceased to 

exist himself only five days after he hod 
thMexpreMedliuii.etf. EKout Smith. 


THE HOTEL MEJJBLE. 

THE HOUSE. 

Whoever has been in Paris— and since 
we have the advantages of twelve hours 
sickness from London to Boulogne for ten 
shillings, and twelve hours monotony 
from Boulogne to the Capital for one 
pound, there are few who have not visited 
the city of ^tters, looking-glass, dirt, and 
gilding — whoever, we repeat, has been in 
Paris, will recollect the ecriteafiiVde location^ 
the little announcements on the houses of 
an appartement eami d louer prhmtemtnU 
In the polite localities of the Chaussee 
D’Antin they are in a neat frame ; within 
the radins of half a mile about the 
Palaia^ .Royal, they swing on pieces of 
wood over the parte coekkre; and in the 
hallowod precincts and learned purlieus 
of th^ Soihouno ai^d Ecole de Medicine— 
in the. clasibical r^oi^ of the Rue dela 
HfMW and Place du Pantheon, they are 
simj^yp&ed^ag^nstithe door in a style 
of economical elegance, the means of 


most of the inhahltauts of the Pays ;Latin 
being generally rather circumscribed. 

The ordinary English traveller is litile 
aware of the moderate accommodations 
thus offered. He in general goes tio 
Meurice’s or Lawson's, because; . the 
servants speak his -native tonrae, ahdbe 
can get a plain roast or boiled joint, and 
none of your wishy-washy messes 
moreover, he has a ktquaie de place at five 
francs a-day to lionize him over the 
merveiUee of Paris, and what with coming 
down to an English breakfast at tcu, 
reading a.n English journal until twelve, 
going about the city with an English 
companion until five, sitting down to an 
English dinner at six, and bein^ lighted to 
bed by an English chambermaid at night, 
he roturns ultimately to his home much 
edified by the varieties of foreign manners 
that have fallen under his notice, and 
assuming a tone in society from having 
travelled on the Continent; to the great 
edification of his friends, who have only 
drank tea at fouipence a-head, ^^in a 
style of pleasing rusticity ” at the Shal- 
lows at Margate, and Uiink next year of, 
perhaps^oing to Boulogne ; to fit teem for 
which eirort, they have purchased a book 
of French dialogues full of phrases most 
particularly adapted for general conversa- 
tion, which they are learning by heart. 

When we first went to Paris, our finances 
were very limited: we were, in fact, in 
the same situation as Dr. Johnson on his 
arrival at London— “ miserably poor;" 
at least in comparison with onr more 
wealthy countrymen who were making 
money fly in all directions, and telling the 
shopkeepers their articles were too cheap, 
to the great advantage of x)Cople like 
ourselves, who had to come after. As our 
object was to stay there as long a time as 
we could contrived do on a small outlay, 
we sought out a lodging-house in the 
Rue des Mathnrins, 8t. Jacques, being 
principally attracted thither by the promise 
of a neighbouring restauratewr^ whose 
name was Martin, and who lived next 
door to the Hotel de Cluny, to find us 
breakfasts at sixteen sous, and dinners at 
one franc and five sous: the breakfast 
comprising two plates of meat, at choice, 
from the carte^ a cara/on of wine, a dessert, 
and bread at discretion ; and"^ the dinners 
consisting of a basin of potage^ three 
j^ates, wine, dessert, and bread as before, 
with the addition of a salad. 

Here was cheap living for yon, and 
wonderfully did we thrive upon it. It is true 
onr more aristocratical friends, who dined 
at Vefour's, used to laugh at us, and say 
we knew not what we eat. But if we did 
feed upon the limbs of unhappy cats 
instead of lapin if the flesh of 
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honea totu (ortared Into hift^k auap pommes, 
what eared we, In our innocence, of the 
dicgnued riands l They satisfied our 
appetites, and they salted our pockets, and 
TOEt more could we desire. The table'* 
cloths were clean, the water was fraiche^ 
and the company we met were of our own 
rank as a medical student : we knew we 
could not afford to go much higher, and 
we were content. 

The room we bargained for, at fifteen 
francs a month, was on the peairieme 
etage : it was high to be sure, but there 
were others higher still ; and we had purer 
air tlian down below, with the privilege of 
making a greater noise if we were merrily 
inclined. The furniture was simple and 
scanty, but there was enough ; and if we 
had a reunion we borrowed each others 
chairs. We had a fine looking-glass, 
hoWbver, with a marble slab before i^ the 
use of the bellows, a vase of arti^al 
flowers firom the Boulevards, and an 
alabaster clock which did not go— one of 
those grand prizes ’’ that are offered in 
the two-shilling lotteries at our travelling 
bazaars, which some lucky person wins 
the first night it opens, and the succeeding 
adventurers gel nothing but German-silver 
salt-spoons, cocoa-nut inkstands, and 
boxes of soldiers, with an occasional 
backgammon-hoard, or pair of glass ear- 
rings. The red bricks of the floor were 
well polished every morning by the in- 
dustrious frotteur ; and it was only having 
learned to slide when we were young, that 
enabled us to walk steadily across the 
room, without our heels slipping away 
from under us. 

It was some little time before we knew 
the other inmates of our abode; for the 
concierge was a woman of a grave and 
solemn bearing, tliat precluded all ques- 
tioning, whom we neve# saw smile but 
once, when she took the largest log of 
wood out of our allowance of winter fuel, 
as her usual perquisite, and we never 
liked her afterwards. We ^adually 
became acquainted with our neighbours, 
however, and with their names also, by 
reading the addresses on their letters, 
which we saw when we hung up our own 
key in the lodge, upon leaving home in the 
morning ; ai^d we, moreover, grew a little 
intimate by occasional rencounters on the 
stairs. The proprietor himself was named 
Vasselin : he was a little, fat, chubbyt 
irritable man, who always looked very hot 
and greasy, as if he carried butter in his 
hat, and allowed it to melt down his face 
gradually. We believe he was married, 
at least we sometimes heard the lodgen 
speak of Madame Vasselin, but we 
caught a perfect glimpse of her ; althoaiP^ 


sometimes when we returned from the 
balls at the Prado, we remember to have 
seen a strange wild-looking female, with 
a red handkerchief tied round her head, 
in close conference with the concierge over 
'some mysterious compound of bread, fat, 
and hot water, which they had been cou- 
coctihg. Where on earih she got in the day 
time we never could imagine, hut we have 
a suspicion that she had something to do 
with some of the hospitals, as we often 
saw her in the Parvis Notre Dame, near 
the Hotel Dien ; but whether she ofliciated 
os nurse or sage femme we could not 
determine. A yonng fnend of ours, who 
was no great favourite of her husband 
Monsieur V., said she blacked shoes and 
shave*d dogs on the Pont Nenf; but he 
|ipoke with a prejudiced mind. The lower 
parts of the house were occupied by very 
unmeaning people: they were commis in 
the establishments of the neighbourhood, 
people Uving on trifling incomes, too 
little for any but a French family to 
subsist on ; and lecturers #:onnectc'd 
with the Sorbonne and Ecole Pratique. 
Higher up, was a colony of young artists, 
of whom we shall speak more ihlly pre- 
sently; then eame the room of a very 
wheezing old lady, who had a fat dog that 
was always running about upon the landing, 
and getting kicked down to the next floor ; 
and above us, the fifth story and nmisartles 
were populated by more grisettes, actors, 
fldneurs, and artisans, than we could have 
supposed there were rooms to contain ; in 
fact, the house was so tall, and contained 
so many inmates oh its different floors, 
that yon might have imagined It to be one 
side of a London street turned up on its 
end. 

After we had discovered the names and 
callings of our neighbours, we were not 
long in becoming acquainted, for we courted 
intimacy rather than avoided it. The 
young artists suited ns best; th^ were 
fine fellows, up to all sorts of fun and 
gaiety ; and, as soon as we could converse 
intelligibly, we became sworn friends. Tbe 
gar^on of the house was a Savoyard, from 
the beautiful village of Servoz : and it was, 
at times, our “ Custom in the aftemhon^ to 
indulge in an hour’s conversation with him, 
accompanied by divers to em*es, aliont 
the wonders of Chamouny and Mont Blanc. 
What we can recollect of incident or ad- 
venture during our stay at our Hotel, we 
will endeavour to place before the reader, 
praying him, at the same time, to exercise 
the same lenient fbtbearance on our hum- 
ble^ eflorts, as he has been kind enough 
to shew to our very particnlar friend, 
Mr. Spiff. 

* Albsrt. 
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THE Oyster. 

Otsters txrolMtbly, been used from 
tbe earliest periods. As tliey Ue in com- 
pa^tively snallew water, c|nickly increase 
in numbers and size, and offer a very nu-* 
tritions and refreshing food, we may rea- 
sonably suppose that the aborigines of 
those countries where they are fonnd, 
were in general well acquainted with 
them. From Aristotje wc learn that the 
Greeks in ,his time lite them.* , It was as 
early as a. u. c. 633. that tlic mode of fat- 
tening them by laying them in pits and 
ponds was introduced to Rome. At that 
time, one Sergius Qrata first tried the expe- 
riment on the Lucrine oysters, and as he 
made much money by it and his pla^ suc- 
ceeded well, it rapidly spread into dif- 
ferent districts. As Rome increased im 
luxury, the supply from the immediate 
coasts was not sufiicieut, and all the 
shores of the Mediterranean were ran- 


sacked for the shell-fish. They were fre- 
quently brought from a great distance, 
and at ufuch expense, to be fattened in 
Italy for the Roman feasts. They abounded 
at Abydos on the Hellespont ;+ but the 
most celebrated appear to have been jiro- 
cured at CircDeum, the Lacus Lucrinus, and 
from Brundusium. Much, however, of the 
fame of these places appears to have 
arisen from fashion, as we find writers of 
different times praising as the liest those 
from different districts. The most generally 
esteemed, however, seem to he those from 
Rutupue, (now Sandwich, in Kent, Eng- 
land,) and which were carried to Italy in 
great numbers. If we consider tlie diffi- 
culties of land carriage, and the slowne.ss 
of sailing vessels in those times, we may 
form some idea of their, price, and the 
height to which luxury in eating had at- 
tained. In later times they appear to have 
been chiefly used for supper.; That many 
different species were used is probable. 
Pliny inform us that tho^e from Cirewum 
(Cape Cieceii) were black both in the flesh 
and shell, those from Spain reddish, and 
those from Bclavouia brown and dusky. |i 
It was supposed that the fish fattened 
dujpng the mil moon, and grew thlu as it 
waned ; we arc not aware that tliis has 
been observed in the present day, but it 
may have happened in particular situa- 
tions, owing to Ihe dfficrence in the tides. 
The ^man epicures' were in the habit of 
icc:n|^ themhclbre eating them, and the 
ladies used the calcined shell os a cosmetic 
and depilatory. To the doctors this fish 
was most valuable, Inking recommendwl in 
a gteat variety of diseases, and prepared 



in various ways j and though it could, go* 
nerally mieating, do no good, it certai^y 
could do little hwm. 

ln“ England, the oyster fisheries are 
^iefly carried on at Colchester, in Esjjcx, 
celebrated for its green oysters ; at FaVer- 
sliam and Milton, in Kent,; and in the 
Isle of Wight.. They are also fished for in 
the Swales of the Medway, at Tenby, on 
the coast of Wales, and near Liverpool, as 
well as around Portsmouth, and in many 
of tlie creeks of tbe southern coast. The 
best are found at Purflect, the worst near 
Liverpool. They are very plentifully but 
partially distributed, and are found to ex- 
tend further north on the western than on 
the eastern side of the island. In Scotland 
they also abound, hut appear likewise to 
pTefer the north-eastern to tlie north- 
western coast. While they are every- , 
where jilentiful and highly flavoured, from 
the^lyde to the Zetland, Orkney, and 
Western Islands, it does not appear that 
they breed higher on the other aide than 
the Firth of Forth. Those on the western 
shores are, however, comparatively little 
used, and, with the exception of a few 
sent from Loch Tarhert to Greenock, they 
are consumed by the natives on the spot. 
Those of the eastern coast, on the con- 
trary, are carried to Newcostlc-npon- 
Tyne, Hull, and Loudon, and have been 
exported in large quantities to Holland. 
The best are procured near Preston Pnns, 
Port Seaton, and the Isle of Inchkeith, in 
Musselburgh Bay, Firth of Forth ; and 
vessels from Milton, Lee, and other pari(* 
of England, come to dredge for them, and 
carrying them away, afterwards fattei 
them for the English markets. Those frou 
Preston Pans are known by the name of 
Pandeers^ as being found at the door of, or 
near the pans, and, from the quantity of 
fresh watCT, are*^ the fattest and best fla- 
voured. In Wales, Milford Haven is cele- 
brated for its oysters. 

Oysters are found on most parts of the 
French coast, but they are most plentiful 
on those of Bretagne and Normandy. The 
most extensive fishery is that which is 
carried on at Granville, in tlie bay of 
which, and for six leagues to the north- 
ward, they abound. The fishermen bring 
them to the town, and dispose of them 
to women, who, after having fattened 
them, dispose of them, either pickled or 
r.n the shell. Paris, Dieppe, and Rouen, 
are chiefly snp]dicd from this place, for 
which purpose lK>ats arc continually 
arriving from other parts. The oysters 
from ilochelle and Bordeaux, and gene- 
rally from the coast of Brcliigne, are, how- 
ev^, by far the most esteemed ; beii^ fal- 
, tet/iand more highly flavoured, owing to 
the quantity of fresh water there running 
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ijito tlie ocean* Here they are greened in 
the same manner as in England, and re- 
quire about the same time to come to per- 
iectlon. They are all to be met with in 
Paris, but those from Normandy in the 
CTeatest numbers. The appetite for shell- * 
nsh of all sorts, which seems peculiar to 
the natives of the southern provinces of 
Italy, is such as to appear exaggerated to 
a foreigner, accustomed to consider but a 
few of them as eatable. So great, how- 
ever, is it, that at Taranto, the govern- 
ment draws a revenue of twenty-four 
thousand ducats annually from the shell 
fishery alone. In the Mare Piccolo, on 
which this place is situated, the spawn of 
the oy.^r is received on large conical 
earthen pans, secured at e(pial distances 
by ropes tied to them, and sunk in diffe- 
rent parts of the bay. Their appearance 
is equally singular and beautiful ; the 
vessel becomes entirely hidden by the 
shells, when the whole assumes the Torm 
of one solid but irregular mass of rock- 
work. The young oysters being nibbed 
off, arc scattered through various parts of 
the bay, and, finally, when sulncienlly 
grown, are collected by means of iron 
rakes. 

Of the quantity of oysters consumed in 
England, we have no certain or conti- 
nuous statistics. In 1824, the quantity 
bred and taken in the county of Essex, 
and consumed mostly in London, was 
supposed to amount to fourteen thousand 
or fifteen thousand bushels. They are, at 
times, imported in considerable numbers, 
but the yearly quantity is subject to im- 
]»ortant fluctuations. In the season of 
1801-2, one hundrcil and eighty-eight 
British vessels, carrying from six to nine 
men each, were entered at the Custom- 
house of Caucale, in France, and carried 
back one hundred and pinetcen millions 
four hundred and seventy-three oysters, 
chiefly to London. On an average of 1831 
— 1832, the imports into the same city 
amounted to fifty-hvo thousand and ninety- 
five bushels a year. In or about 175^6, 
Glasgow consumed twenty thousand an- 
nually, which were carried from Leith 
on horseback, or by carts, across the 
couni ry. The quantity in the present 
day must be muAi greater. In 1803, the 
consumption at Paris was estimated at 
one million do 2 en, selling, on an average, 
at six sons per dozen. 

The European oyster is smaller, thifl- 
ner, and more rounded than the Ameri- 
can, while the lower valve is less concave, 
or vaulted ; it is not beaked, and the fish, 
compared with the size of the shell, is 
smaller and of a different flavour ; there 
aro, besides, various other differences, and 
their habits are so very dissimilar that 


there can be no doubt at all of their being 
distinct species. The European oyster is 
found only adhering to rocks azul stones, 
or, occasionally, to very strong clayey bot- 
toms, and should these be washed away, 
the oyster beds perish. The fish is vivi- 
parous, and the young produced witli a 
perfectly formed shell. They are, when 
first emitted, quite transparent, and they 
swim with great quickness, by meaTis of a 
membrane extending out of the shell. So 
small are they in this state, that Van 
Leeuwenhoek computes that one hundred 
and twenty of them in a row would extend 
an inch, and, consequently, a globular 
body* whose diameter is an inch, would, 
if they were round, be equal in size to 
one ^nillion seven hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand of them ! The vulgar 
•opinion, and that on which the restrain- 
ing laws have In^en framed, is, that the 
period of spawning is May, at which 
time the young, or spat^ is found adhering 
to the rocks. But as th<‘ young, as de- 
scri1>ed above, are found in the parents, 
])erfectly formed and alive, in the month 
of August, this is most probably the period 
of parturition, though it be not tilt May 
that they become fixed, or sufficiently 
grown, to be Seen by the common observer. 
At this time they are about the size of a 
sixpence, and comparatively hard and 
firm, and have been well compared to a 
drop of candle-grease in water. In two, 
or at farthest three years, they are fit lor 
the table. The age to which it attains is 
probably great, but after having arrived 
at its full size, the valves arc thickened, 
instead of being increased in length or 
breadth. From May to July, both the 
mf),le and female oyster are said to be $ick^ 
and arc in thin and poor condition, but by 
the end of August they have again reco- 
vered, are fat and in season. The sexes 
are distinguished by the fishermen, by the 
colour of the fringe, that of the male being 
black, or dark coloured, that of the female 
white. Sand is prejudicial to them, a mix- 
ture of fresh water advantageous. I'he 
shell, according to Mr. Hatchett, is formed 
of carbonate of lime and a great propor- 
tion of animal gluten, hut more intimately 
mixe<l, and not lying in regular layers, as 
in the pcrlaceous shells.* The oyster fre- 

* Professor Rof^ers doubts the accuracy of this 
analysis, as regards the quantity of animal matter 
contained in this shell, and he supposes that there 
only exists a very minute portion of gluten. In this 
opinion he states that he is supported by the expe- 
riments of Bucholtz and Braudes, and those he 
himself made on the Qtirea nrginien. What the 
shells were which were used by the ibrmer gentle- 
man, we are not informed ; but with all deference 
we would suggest that he himself seems to have 
forgotten that the American and British shells are 
quite distinct species, %oiii which mdit protobly 
arises the difference he has discovered, and whista, 
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coatadns shining intestinal worms, 
or animalcnles, which may be seen by 
opehinl^ the shell in the dark. A moi^ 
destnidlvc animal in an oyster-bed is 
sea-star, {Jiterias ffhcialia, Linn.) which 
clasps its rays round the shell, and perse- 
veres till it has sucked out the inhabitant. 
Another enemy is said to be the mnsclc 
{M$tUua edulisy Linn.) 

In both England and France the season 
for fishing for the oyster is restricted by 
* law. In me former country the time al- 
lowed for collecting the spawn from the 
sea. is May, when the dredgers may take 
all they can procure, but after that month 
they are liable to bo convicted of felony if 
they disturb it, and are only allowed to 
take such oysters as are the size of half a 
dollar. The spawn, or apat, as it is tech- 
nically called, is dredged up, and if nob 
too small, they separate it from the shells 
and stones to which it is adliering, and 
these they are obliged again to throw into 
the water to prevent the beds being des- 
troyed. The spat is thrown into creeks or 
into fallow water on the shores, to in- 
crease in size and fatten, and in such si- 
tuations is considered private property. 
At Preston Pans the oysters are not hedd^^ 
but are entirely procured from the seaj 
and in dredging, tnose which are too small 
are thrown back again. I’he season be- 
gins on the first of September, and lasts 
till April. The dredgers make use of a 
peculiar kind of net, which is very strong, 
and fastened to three spikes of iron ; this 
they drag along the bottom of the sea, and 
thus force the oysters into it ; each boat 
requires five men, and they dredge in 
water from four to fifteen fathoms deep. 

green oysters are all procured at or 
in the neighbourhood of Colchester. When 
they wish to give them this colour, they 
throw them into pits dug about three feet 
deep in the salt marshes, which are over- 
flooded only at spring-tides, and to which 
they have sluices to let out the salt water 
till it be about one and a half feet deep. 
These pits become green, and communi- 
cate tbeir colour to the fish in four or five 
days, although they commonly let them 
continue there six weeks or two months, 
ill which time they will become a dark 
green. Tlie colour has recently been as- 
certained to arise from confervas, and 

instead of proving Mr. Hstchett’s 'experiments to 
be in ,th» main incorrect, only tends to prove that 
the species are perfectly distinct, and not mere va> 
riettes. ' ITie quantity of gluten contained in the 
OnUrea eduliSf is utell knovn to even the most su- 
observer, where the shell is common, and 
may be found in the large and thick specimens, or 
on tba decaying the shell, between the inner and 
outer tamiuse, ITeonantly in great quantities. It is 
ora4iriiy'#bniir oelour, and tiUck and clammy in its 
ceitsatwiyi', See Atnfr, /ow., voL xxvii. 

p. wi. 'V';'.- 


other marine vegetable matter, decayed 
by the heat of tlie sun, on which the ani- 
mal feeds, A very common and very mis- 
taken opinion exists, especially among 
foreigners, that not only those, but aU 
English oysters, are impregnated with 
copper, which Mey gei frem feeding off 
eopjier banka /’* such, we believe, would be 
quite as injurious to the animal itself as 
it could be to us, and the fancy can only 
have arisen fi‘om the strong flavour pecu- 
liar to this fish. Green oysters are com- 
paratively little esteemed in the present 
day. 

The great value of this animal is for 
diet. The shell was, at one time, supposed 
to possess peculiar medicinal prSperties; 
but analysis has shewn that the only ad- 
vantage animal carbonates have over those 
of tlie mineral kingdom, arises from their 
containing no metallic or foreign sub- ^ 
stance.* The inhabitants of the shores of 
Hin^oostan did, two centuries since, and 
perhaps still may, use it in the same man- 
ner. The fish is recommended by the doc- 
tors where great nourishment and easy di- 
gestion are required, the valuable quality 
being the quantity of gluten it contains. 
In the north-eastern parts of England, old 
houses may be seen with their tops and 
gable ends ornamented with these sltells, 
only the inside being exposed ; a custom 
which is said, we know not with what 
truth, to have been introduced from Hol- 
land. In some parts of Scotland the shells 
are used as manure, and found very ex- 
cellent and stimulnting; in other places 
they are burned as lime. 

In lyfib, Mr. John Canton discovered 
that a very good phosphorus f could be 
made from oyster shells. He added a 
little sulphur to them, and by calcination 
produced the substance. A long account 
of the process ^and his experiments is 
given in the Philosophical Transactions 
of that year. The French have a proverb 
drawn rrom this animal, which they apply 
to an awkward person, Jl parle oujoue^ 
fyc. comme un huitre d tecaitle,” X 

Besides these, (oysters are found in the 
most countries; t& following are a few 
of the •species. 

The Vest Indies have, according to 

* Iodine is found In some of them. 

t So called from its emitting light in the dark, 
.after exposure to thesun’e rays. 

t In compiling this article, the following works 
are those wfiich have chiefly been referred to and 
quoted from :-~>PUn Miti Nat. lib. xxxii. cap. 6., 
lib. ix. cap. 36. Reei Cpelopadia, Art. Oybtke. 
JSPCulloch'i Comm. Diet. Art. Oybtsa. Breweier^e 
Edinburgh Eneyclop.f Art. FisHsaxES. Encyelop. 

a, Appendix, Art. Oyskr. Postlethufaite*t 
Diet., Art. Oyster. SineUtii^a Siat. Hut. of Scot- 
land. Keppel Crae§n\ Tour. StatUqua ghtirate, 
tcu par. P. £ licrhin. Diction, de Trevoua. Phi- 
ftULphical^ Transactions. 
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Hughes, two oysters, a large one in deep 
water, whidi is seldom eaten, and the 
mangrove oyster, which adlieres to the 
roots of the trees in the wash of the tide, 
whence the old fable of oysters growing on 
trees. The same are found in Sumatra,, 
where we are told that they are by no 
means'sD good as those of Europe.* Round 
the shores of New SouthW ales, oysters are 
extremely plentiful, and, though generally 
small, are of delicate flavour. Every rock 
is covered with them, and Mr. Martin in- 
forms us he has seen parties of young 
ladies, with small hammers; seated on a 
large rock, and feasting with great* goilt 
on these dainties.f In Southern Africa, 
the oysters of Mossel Bay are much cele- 
brated, and their flavour considered so 
fine, that epicures have 1)cen induced to 
visit the bay from Cape Town, (Cape of • 
Good Hope,) for the express purpose of 
enjoying a feast of them. The distance is 
about three hundred miles, so thaf they 
ought to be good to repay the trouble. 1 

BADEN-BADEN. 

EXCURSIONS IN TH^ ENVIRONS. 

{Concluded from p. 331.) 

Accordino to our intelligent guide, the 
most pleasing excursion, among tiic many 
which lie within the reach of the visitor at 
Baden, is that to the Valley of the Mourg, 
which is divided from that of Baden by a 
ridge of steep hills, a spur or promontory 
shooting out from the Black Forest range, 
it is a hard pull for horses to surmount 
it. Once on the top, and the road runs 
along the crest of a hill like the Hog’s 
Back, with a wooded and vine-clad 810^)6 
on either side, and views extending into 
two valleys, so beautiful that it is difficult 
to give a preference to either. Then comes 
a steep descent, leading into the small 
town of Gernsbach (^1)00 inhabitants), 
where there is nothing worth stopping for. 
I'he saw-mills which abound m are 
busily employed in cutting into planks the 
noble trees, the offspring of the Black 
Forest, which, having been floated down 
the Mourg, are here collected, sorted, cut, 
and made up into larger rafts to find their 
way down the Rhine to Holland. 

About six miles from Gernsbach, in the 
valley of the Alb, lies the abbey of l^auen- 
alb. The road is exquisitely beautifiil, 
leading tlirough adeep and firuitful valley, 
and, at the extremity, in a spot which the 
genius of Seclusion himseli would have 
chosen for his residence, stand the ruins 
of the abbey. It appears to have been a 

* Manden't HUt. Sumatra. 

t MarUn*s Hist, of the Br. Cot. 

t Wibater’i Voyage to the South Atlantic Ocean^ 
1S30. 


structure of modem erection, and very 
lately demolished, 1 think our guide told 
us by the Russians, after having used it as 
an hospital .”— and Distances. 

After passing through the town of 
Gernsbach, and ascending by the side of 
the Mourg, above appears Uie castle of 
Neu Eberstein^ another ancestral fortress 
of tlie Grand Ducal family. It projects 
forward on the summit of a beetling crag, 
in a situation enabling its owners, in 
ancient days, to cAnmand the passage up 
and down the stream and valley ; and to 
take toll from all comers. At a little white 
chapel, called the Kliugel about 100 
yards from the inn, the resort of pilgrims 
at a particular season, a road ascends in 
zigzags from the Mourg to die castle gates, 
while a shorter footpath cuts through the 
wood to the same point. Strangers are 
freely admitted to see it. The old feudal 
min has been built up into a modem 
residence, and is inhabited during part of 
the year by some members of the Grand 
Duke’s family. The Gothic furniture, 
ancient armour, and painted* glass with 
which it is decorated, mough curious, will 
hardly distract the stranger’s attention 
from the exquisite view which he will 
gain from the platform in front.” 

“ Those who iutend to wander farther up 
the valley, will find a footpath, descend- 
ing from the castle straight to the village 
of Oberzroth, where they will find diem- 
selvcs again at 4he side of the Mourg. 
The beauties and wildness of the river- 
banks increase as you ascend the stream. 
The villages passed in succession are Hil- 
petsau, where the road crosses over to the 
right bank of the Mourg ; Weissenbach ; 
Langenbrand, on a lofty granite rock, a 
very striking object; Gausbacb, where 
the wooden houses resemble those of 
Switzerland ; and Forbach, the last village 
belonging to Baden. As the road beyond 
is up hill, Forbach generally forms the 
limits of a day’s excursion, if^the traveller 
intends returning the same day to Baden ; 
but, for those who have time to spare, 
it may be observed, that the vale of the 
Mourg is only the entrance to other very 
beautiful valleys of the Black Forest.” 

These sketches may be acceptable, at 
the present moment, although they might 
have been more seasonable a few weeks 
since. Nevertheless, they will be in time 
for a very numerous class who herd to- 
gether in the high court of fashion, from 
April to August in each year ; thus ter- 
minating the spring of art with the summer 
of nature. We fear, however, that their 
love of the country is confined to the 
forced luxury of kitchen-gardens, conveyed 
to them in wicker-baskets ; and a few 
hundred exotics hired from a florist to 
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ftmash a mimic conservatory for an even- 
ing ront. Here^ in London, they remain, 
content to brentiie throngh the lungs of 
the parks, till their trees and tlic town 
grow thin ; ** Ude and Gunter at last 
fail to produce gusto, and their votaries 
are fainy worn out and blind with the 
heat, dust, and gas of the opera, and even 
the feet and foot-lights lose their charms. 
Then, when early leaves begin to fall, and 
remind old and young of wrinkles, the 


« parliament-man sets off to recruit his 
eloquence in the chase ; the coquette to 
repair those few wrecks of beauty which 
the season has spared her ; and the young 
man of fashion to recreate his recreant 
limbs and shattered frame in the country. 
Then follow loud complaints of dnlness 
and ennui ; a score or visiting friends, 
well stocked with scandal, “ go the round,” 
from September to January,^ when they 
return to their base purposes in town. 


THE NEW GREAT TOM OF LINCOLN. 



ipounded liy Thomas Mears of London, November, 1834, 
And placed in the Rood Tower of Lincoln, April, 1836. 


l t / 

L y 


Uimeiu. -an, WelR^litn, 8cc. •’Thin Bell . Tom of 1610. 

Diameter at the Mouth G ft. 10^ in 6 ft. 3^ in. 

Weight of the Bell Stons, 8cwt. rtons, 8cwt. 

Key A B 


. IntrripU^ vjmn thU BeU. 

■ XoiMid th« Cn>irh.»n^aiTt7s : sAwcri'S a, pathk s kt : tilio ; FROCBnaNn : rvavitsu : ronams : ao : iALtnrau : 
kUHOt DOUtNl Wib MaHTII 25 HKOm OOIJKLMI QUAHTl 1 BaiTANNlARUM 5*>. 
acKniStheSkirtj'ar ritp.-af(onoiuR aoRDON d.o. dkoanir : ricardiir phstvman m.a. raBORNTOR ; opoaonm tmomar 
SC. 1<. Ciif||:}ai.Uai0B:THOMAR UANNSat ROTION UA RUBUKCANUB BT MAOlSTBa rAIIHICJB. 

tSo»iabm«ahb, I.ONDINI, Fear. 

Tvm btCiittB' cracked in Decembep, 1827, vraa bmkan ap in June, 1S3^, nnd, with eix other MIb ftom the Rood To^eer , 

ealliMi Lady I‘«11 b," ircnst into thin Bell and two larg'e Quarter Bells. 
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iF{n< ftttji, 

THE VASE ROOM, IN THE BRITISH MCSEUM. 

The arrangement of this valuable col^- 

seems, afl^r several abortive attempts, to 
have commenced in reality. The endea- 
vour to arrange them according to form 
and colour is very meritorious, but the 
plan is far from systematic. 

For a long time, this collection was left 
in a state of barbarous confusion, and then 
it was arranged somewhat in the chinmey- 
ornament style, by a fanciful grouping of 
tall vases alternating with those which 
were shorter. No attention seemed to 
have been paid to anything like a useful 
classification, and the whole disposition 
was so chaotic as to leave little hope of 
amendment. 

The classification should he either anti- 
quarian or artistieal, and would resolve 
itself into tlic several modes of origin, age, 
form, colour, and design. The more useful 
method is certainly that which can be 
available to artists, and the disposition 
adopted seems to unite several of the fea- 
tures of what would have been distinct 
classification. The vases are arranged 
according to form, and the subdivisions of 
these according to colour, so tliat this 
double purpose is answered ; and it hap- 
pens, in most cases, that the same classes 
(»f design are also thrown together, 

A case with one cUii)tical form is, how- 
ever, interposed between those which are 
spherical, and no regular gradation ispre- 
served in the general disposition or the 
several classes of forms. The proper 
course would be to commence with the 
cylindrical form, then proceed to the spher- 
ical, thence to tlie upnght ellipse, the flat 
ellip.se, the egg, and the^gg revewed. The 
various modifica tions oftliese, again, should 
be further distinguished according to the 
several parts of the viwe. I’he essential 
))art8 of the vase, are the neck, or capital, 
the shaft, and the base ; and the acces- 
sories are the handles, &c. 

Many of these vases are exceedingly 
beautiful both in form and colour, and one 
series, with- black designs, exquisitely rich. 
The designs arc frequently interesting, 
and consist of allegorical representations, 
the exploits of Hercules, warlike exercises, 
domestic occupations, and caricatures. 
Some of the horses are drawn with* a 
quaint firccdom which is very striking, and 
the ease of the flying genii cannot, some- 
times, be too mnch admired. The illnstra- 
tions of domestic maimeTs are very nn- 
merons, and include ladies reading, women 
drawing water at a fountain, sacrifices, 
musical performances, dec. A vase in the 


form of the head of a negro is an accurate 
representation of the existing members of 
that race, and an excellent proof of the 
preservation of the type, as also of tlie 
non-hegroism of the Egyptians. 

In the £gy])tian department are many 
very elegant vases, and in the loiver room 
is a tazza, which is well deserving of at- 
tention from the purity and severity of its 
outline. In the vestibule of the Elgui col- 
lection, is a fine tazza recently presented 
by Lord Western; and in the Townley 
rooms are two or three well-known mar- 
ble vases.— LVwY Engineer, 

MR. grace’s studio. 

I'll at a new era for the extension of the 
arts has commenced, is apparent ; its pro- 
gresas indeed, strikes ns at every step. One 
of the most interesting features of this 
•march of taste is the studio recently fitted 
np by Mr. Grace, at his establishment in 
Wif^ore-street. It is such a work as, in 
Paris, would excite the admiration of tlie 
professional press, and be hailed as an ac- 
cession to the architectural riches of the 
age. • 

We enter a small shop of a plain and 
subdued character, witli a few decorative 
patterns lying about, and then proceed 
through a passage, into the studio. This 
consists of three compartments thrown 
into one suite, and is fitted up with all the 
richness of a nobleman’s library. The 
first portion is in the style of James T. or 
later Elizabethan, *fhe central in the Gothic, 
and the last in that of the llenaissance. 
The accessories are equally in character ; 
tables and chairs, imitative armour of 
carton tie pierrcj jtapier Tnache ornaments, 
and patterns for decoration, being dis- 
tributed about. The windows are filled 
with painted glass, and the whole has an 
air or tastefiil richness, which would do as 
much honour to a nobleman to possess, as 
it does to the artist to have executed. 
Although It is only a collection of speci- 
mens, yet they are so united, and the, cha- 
racter of the whole so well preserved, that 
they communicate the idea rather of a 
private apartment than a pattern-room. 
—’Civil E/igineer, 


MR. LEOH’S REGONNOlTERINO VOYAOES AND 
TRAVELS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

[Coneluded from page 302.) 

[Hebe is a specimen of the adventures : 

Bushing it,] 

“Bpshing it,” was the only tiling to be 
done ; and for this purpose, we struck into 
the woods, where jwe Ibnnd tlgJ deserted 
residence of a wa'termau, who had put 
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th^se two or three hooghe together, form- 
ing an indifferent shelter from the wind. 
Here, we resolved to strike a light, which 
being done by means of my pistol, we 
soon bad a jo^al fire, for the wood in this 
country, owing to its gnnuny properties, 
burns quickly and furiously. Having put 
a few more boughs round Uie old ones, we 
all three lay down, tired and suppdrless, 
in hopes of soon forgetting onr condition 
in sleep. “ Our lodging was on the cold 
ground,” and no socMer were we stretched 
^on it, than onr torments commenced. 
Tae first thing which assailed us was a 
large black scorpion, which had taken np 
a position on my neighbour’s ear. This 
was no very favourable beginning, and it 
created a stir among us ; and obliged us 
to examine the whole of the neighbour- 
hood. Ibis being done, and arraugementi^ 
made for trimming the fire, we again lay 
down, and, after some little cha^ silence 
crept over ns, and tlien came abundance 
of rats : so large and tamevreta they, that 
they gallojied over ns in all directions, 
eating th^ lining of onr caps, and attacking 
onr boots. They chased each other round 
the fire in gallant style. This was not to 
be borne ; so we once more got up, though 
we were dying with fatigue, and finally 
agreed to divide the night into watches, 
one party sleeping while the other was to 
trim the fire and drive away the rats. 
This plan succeeded indifferently, for the 
watchman went to sl^^p, and then came 
the rats again. Finding it impossible to 
sleep, 1 arose, lit my pipe, and sat down 
by the fire, quietly musing upon our 
enviable situation; and now and then 
aiming a blow^ with a cudgel, at the rats 
a* they galloped past me. The dew begun 
to fall like rain, defying a].l efforts to keep 
myself dry by piling up wood on the fire. 
Once more I entered the bush-house, 
where we had a hearty laugh at our situa- 
tion. It was already half-past two, and 
tlu' fire wanted trimming; so 1 arose, 
placed upon it our last supply, and walked 
a few yards round the hut. The fire went 
out, and, worn out at last, all fell asleep ; 
and it was not till the horrible squall of 
the crow announced day, tliat we sallied 
from our bed-room, and set out on our 
return, sick and hungry. 

Great disturbances took place last 
night. Some of the wretches who have 
resided on the island; gaining for years 
a precarious existence, harried down 
i:q»on our tents at midnight, with fire- 
brands, with a view of burning ns all out. 
The villains had set fire to the country, in 
many places in a -circumference of ttiree 
miles'; and the;C<»nflagration, at such an 
hoim^f^umroar cam^ by tlie capture of 
ringleiiners, the shouts of 


men, and screams of women and children, 
formed, a scene which I wish never again 
to witness. 

AU^toork, 

There is one thing to be said, that 
however dear and scanty, as at present, 
all things in the shape of provisions are, 
no man need starve ; but he must work, 
ay, even from the parson at Adelaide to 
my humble self. At Kangaroo Island I 
have been slaving, and felling trees, and 
turning np the soil ; and every man, the 
governor inclusive, of a colony, must like- 
wise slave and sweat, and fell trees, and 
turn up the soil ; if he cannot or will not 
do that, he had far better remain in the 
land he is in. 

(A section entitled ‘‘A few Hints to 
Emigrants,” contains much useful advice: 

Above all things, let the emigrant never 
think of purchasing land in England before 
he goes out — it is meuiness. Look at the 
anxious people at Adelaide, when 1 was 
there, waking about in groups, discussing 
hc»w they were humbugged. Just fancy a 
man purchasing three or four thousand 
acres, paying like a Briton, before he 
knows what he has got to pay for, and 
when he is to have it. The wise men in 
Adelaide did not see this clause in the 
indictment !” but as a friend who went 
out, and a big wig” too (rather) said. 

When I bought my land, 1 immediately 
sent my son out in the first ship to take 
possession, and see where to pick — look 
out for the rivers — get a house up— I was 
to reside with him in the house, and 
buoyed myself up with all the foolish ideas 
common at that time. Behold us when 
we arrived ;-r-Son^very jvisjcfy gpne, cabin- 
boy to Sydney-- ship going to England to 
bring surveyors to survey land that was 
somewhere in Australia, he was sure, * for 
they said so in Ldbdon,’ and he had bought 
and paid upon the strength of it. This is 
the situation of ourselves, and of scores, 
ay, hundreds besides.” 

Let every poor emigrant buy him some 
warm clothes, good shoes, and some thin 
jean apparel; a white fustian dress is 
capital ; a tea-kettle, a saucepan, and a 
tin drinking"Cnp, plate, knife and fork, 
tin washing basm, &c., and a tin to hold 
his allowance of water ; two or three bags 
of canvas for his allowance of sugar, &c. ; 
blankets, mattress five feet fonr by two feet 
f«ur will do ; people cannot have too little 
room at sea for lying — my berth was as 
much in the shape of a coffin as 1 could 
make it; take needles, thread, pins, &c. 
As a learned writer says of tliese thii^s, 

have a bag of oddments, cram everything 
into it, as buttons, tape, thread, &c.” Let 
him also take a cheese or two. The first 
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day he lands, whether at Sydney or else- 
where, he will readily get five or six shil- 
lings a-day. Blacksmiths at Kangaroo 
Island used to get from ^*200 to a- 
year. 

What will thinking men say, and what , 
will the more thoughtful ladies sa^r, wh^ 
they hear that, amongst other' articles of 
traffic belonging to a speculation was a 
box of fine gaudy ribbons ; and that in 
the midst of all the wants which then 
prevailed, these ribbons were almost de- 
voured by the longing ladies of Adelaide ; 
myself^ having a share in them, cleared 
300 per cent. 

Governor fVailen, 

Nothing important occurred till we 
reached Sie wigwam, called by the de- 
lightful name of^Governor Wallen’s farm- 
house. Now, let any one fiincy a square , 
about some ten feet long by five, the sides 
resembling the letter A, composed of the 
bark of a tree ; a little fence in frcAit of 
the same size as tlie interior, to “ keep all 
v'exatious intruders away,” and render it 
snug. There sat Governor Wallen, Uie 
actual governor, that is, oldest inhabitant 
and sole proprietor, till Mr. S— landed 
with his cargo, when Wallen went to the 
beach to know who he was. ‘‘ Who are 
you ?” quoth S— — to W — — . “ I am the 
governor,” says Wallen, You are no 

such thing,” retorted the enraged S to 

the astonished islander ; / am the go- 

vernor.”— “ I tell you 1 awi,” says Wallen 
stoutly j and inquired, “ Who made you a 
governor? You a governor? why you are 
not even one of King John’s men; you 
don’t stand four feet in your stockings.” 
This was the first interview between the 
contending governors ; and if any see this 
who know the parties, they will recollect 
that truly ludicrous scene. However, 
there is no standing against his men ; and 
poor Wallen, who had Ms “ island home,” 
hLs three wives, his two friends — man 
Fridays, his pigs, his some hundred and 
odd fowls, was ordered to give up his 
estate — it was the best bit of land any- 
where yet seen. He had devoted twenty 
years of solitary exile to its cultivation, 
and was now threatened with expulsion. 
An ambassador was then sent to endea- 
vour, by means known to myself, but they 
shall be nameless, to purchase his stock 
for the Company. All his fowls went for 
about 20tf., his pigs at equally scandalous 
prices. For his land it was pretended he 
received the value; and he threw the 
money into his chest, which had never, 
perhaps, before seen a coin : he went to 
the wine-shop, and, from a happy indus- 
trious king of the island, became a mined 
outcast, and a wandering dnmkard, obliged 
to labour upon a spot of land, — his own 


by every law of possession. He has now 
gone to a part of the island where he is 
again cultivating a piece of land, and sadly 
as he wants to stock it, he has been refused 
a pair of his former fowls for 7«. 6//. 

City of Adelaide, 

The situation of Adelaide is very pic- 
tnre^ue, it being upon a gradual descent 
to the river Torrens, and studded with 
very large gum-trees, which afford an 
apeeable shade. F confess 1 was greatly 
disappointed at its appearance, for the 
first view, or, in fact, any view you obtain, 
reminds one of the miserable huts tliatwc 
see in an extensive brick-yard in England, 
it being built after that fashion. I had 
readj a few days ago, of the various names 
of tne streets— such high sounding names ! 
—this square and that square— east-end 
and west-end— such a terrace and such a 
street, that I could not but fancy my sight 
was suddenly failing me, when 1 strained 
my eyes in vain, to see either square, 
terrace, street, house, or even anything to 
lead me to the conclusion oftthere ever 
having been any. 

The site of Adelaide is very injudi- 
ciously chosen. It is seven miles from a 
navigable river, and that river is difficult 
of navigation, the various spits which sur- 
round its entrance rendering it most 
intricate and dangerous, for even expe- 
rienced pilots. The ship Tam O^Sfmnter 
broke her back on them, and most of the 
vessels, including our own twelve ton 
cutter, got a-ground. To graziers, Ade- 
laide will always be a desirable spot, but 
how it could ever have been selected as 
the chief resort of commerce, in a proposed 
mi^fhty nation, is a problem whlca 1 leave 
the choosers of tlie spot to fesolvei , 

Mutton was 2s, a pound, and very scarce 
at that ; kangaroo, 1#. to ^d , ; beef^ 
U. Qd, to 2s , ; no vegetables ; Hour ve?iy 
mouldy, so. much so that 1 could not cat 
any of it. Milk, Is. a quart ; neither malt 
liquor nor spirits to be had. There Wo^ 
not a place of refuge in the town for the 
stranger ; and though 1 and my companion 
had letters of introduction we availed 
ourselves only of the offer of a cup of tea, 
which was heartily given ; and we had no 
bed but a bundle of rags,. in a frail rush 
hut, which admitted the rain most co- 
piously. We had, however, a wi^aba 
rug, which enabled ns to make a tolerable 
shiilt, under circumstances. 

Glenetg, 

The situation of tills place as a settle- 
ment will never do, unless immense ex- 
pense be incurred by draining. There is, 
here, on the beach, a kind of ho^el, called 
a store, as empty ds the pockets of the 
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tniui wlio keeps it, and that, added to some 
hatf-dozen miserable and comfortless- 
looking sledge huts, is the “town of Gle- 
named “ in honour” of that illus- 
trious nobleman. They find it does not 
Uns^er, and I understood were about to 
idesert it. The four families who had 
.fixed their residences here, were pli|ntcd 
pleasantly under the gum-tree, — when, 
lo ! the place of their rest was surrounded 
in the night by a torrent four or five feet 
deep, and all hands were forced to run for 
it. Dr* Everard, who, from being so utterly 
surrounded by water, was unable to fly, 
got upon the table, and with his family 
waited till daylight, when he turned out, 
dug a trench in the distance, which carried 
off some of the flood. He has now a,kind 
of embankment round his hut. On the 
right is a swamp filling round the re-« 
mainder of his dwelling, which swarms 
with mosq^uitoes and bnll-frogs, that keep 
up their music day and night. “Oh!” 
quoth the Doctor, wlien I visited him, 
“ these are the beauties of emigration,” 

[We sitdiened on first reading the fol- 
lowing narratives of two 

Treacherous Murdprs.'\ 

The murder of Mr. Barker, who was 
employed in the surveying department, 
was an unprovoked act of atrocity. He 
had landed upon the southern coast to take 
the altitude of tlie sun, itc. Having gone 
thither, very much against the advice of 
all his companions, alone, he walked, 
with some of his instruments on his back, 
to a distant hill, and was there busied in 
his plans, when a horde of natives rushed 
out of the woods l^chind him, and mezu^ed 
him by shaking their spears and bra^sh- 
iug their clubs. He immediately, being a 
brave and benevolent man, made signs of 
peace, and taking off his hat, approached 
them, when they threw a spear at him, 
which he avoided ; they threw several 
more, and were moving frantically 
towards him. Hud he pointed his telcs- 
c(»pe at them, he might nave intimidated 
them ; as it was, they continued to press 
upon him, when, finding all of no avail, he 
endeavoured to save his life by mnning ; 
but, as he was bounding along, a spear 
struck him in the heel. This he delibe- 
rately withdrew, and pursuing his course, 
sprang into the sea, in the hojje of reach- 
ing the boat, when a spear cnt(»red his 
haoki As he fell upon his back in the 
watc^i'i another spear entered his heart, 
and he .'iustaiLtly sank. I'hus perished 
oor/jRarker, a man remarkable for his 
iiid^:Ma[d pacific" behaviour to civilized 
and satail^ man, 

Not horrible was the murder of 
Mr. Cttiiz^ghmf afi able and scientific 


botanist, to whom science is so much in- 
debted. He, and a party of gentlemen, 
made an expedition of discovery into the 
interior. They had advanced some consi- 
derable distance, when one afiomoon, 
whilst together, Cunningham dropped 
behind. This was taken no notice ot by 
his companions, as he was used to do so, 
in order to gather plants. However, a day 
having elapsed without his rejoining them, 
they ^came alarmed, and hastened back 
to ascertain the cause ; when, arriving at 
the spot where they had left him, they 
bchela the saddle of his horse, the remains 
of the animal, and some trifles of Cun- 
ningham's, and the place one scene of 
blood. It was afterwards discovered that 
tt party of natives had been watching 
them, and only waited an opportunity to 
pounce upon the unsuspecting travellers, 
and murder them. When the unhappy 
botanist dismounted to secure his speci- 
men%, they emerged from their ambush, 
and struck him to the earth. It is asserted 
that part of him was devoured, and his 
horse was wholly eaten. A stiff body of 
soldiery vrere sent by the governor of 
Sydney to capture the ringleaders of this 
wanton murder, and they succeeded in 
bringing to Sydney the wretch himself. 

I was informed, but 1 do not know how 
truly, tliat he was tried, — the first of his 
countrymen subjected to Eu^li^b law, and 
was sentenced to be bung ; for which pur- 
pose he was conveyed to the scene of the 
murder, and suspended upon the very tree 
under which the ill-fated Cunningham 
received his death-blow, where his body 
was left as a warning to others, It was 
very remarkable, that of all men they 
should kill Cunningham, as he was known 
by some in every tribe for hundreds of 
miles, having been much among them. 
If tliey wantcHl bread, he supplied them ; 
if they wanted fo be shaved, or to have 
their hair cut, he was their barber ; and 
yet these very wretches slew and ate him ! 

Man-eating, 

It frequently happens that, from ill- 
success in hunting, or other contingencies, 
the natives are reduced to short ' allow- 
ances,* and upon these occasions canni- 
balism is not unfrequent. Whether they 
follow the New Zealand custom of assist- 
ing to eat their own children, 1 am not 
aware. The nations on this southern 
coast are not such dc^cided cannibals as 
they arc upon the eastern and northern. 
In those quarters, man-eating is carried 
on to an enormous extent; and not only 
do tliey invariably eat prisoners of war, 

* One advantage In the savage is, the faculty of 
commanding sleep, which materially assists him in 
long abstinence. 
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but the Hlain of tlieir owii tribe, Mr. 
Cunningham looked into a woman’s 
wallet, when she was returning from a 
war at the back of Sydney, and mere dis- 
covered a human arm and foot ; and in 
another a female breast, which, he says, 
“ they declared, unhesitatingly, it to be 
their dete^iuation to eat.” 

[Leaving Kangaroo Island, the author 
sailed fpr Sydney, where he embarked for 
Calcutta, and thence returned to England. 
Ilia chapter on St. Helena is interesting.] 

THE CAMDEIf SOCIETY. — ANECDOTES AND 
TRADITIONS. 

{Concluded from p. 319.) 

A Vup too mtt-ch* 

Bishoppe Wuenne, a mightie man in 
ceremonies, and in deadly opposition to the 
towne of Ipswich, hearing that Monntagne, 
Bishop of Norwich, (a man good-indilfe- 
rent, and indulgent in those points,) pass- 
ing that way was graciously (courteously) 
entertained, and presented with a Gilt 
Cnppe ; wrote him a scorning letter upon 
it, insinuating that he heard he tooke a 
Cnppe too much at Ipswich, and was sorry 
for him he should be so much overseene. 

The dislike betvreen Matthew Wren, bishop of 
Norwich, and afterwards of Ely, and the town of 
Ipswich, seems to have been mutual, and the town 
had the better of the quarrel, at any event for many 
years, for upon their petition the Commons im- 
peached the Bishop, and he was conAned in the 
I'ower for cigliteon years. Cromwell offered to re- 
lease him, but in that case he must have acknow- 
ledged the Protector's authority, wlticli was a condi- 
tion to which the old man would not submit. 
Shortly before the Restoration, he was discharged 
from imprisonment, and died at Ely House, April 
24, 1667, in the 62nd year of his age. He was uncle 
to Sir Christopher Wren. 

Dficlinhig the Articles. 

When the New Oath ^anons and Arti- 
cles were so violently urg’d by the clergie, 
and so much slighted and .spurn’d at by 
mo.st, the Bi.shop of London visiting and 
coming into a church, with the Mace car- 
ryed before bim, ask’t one of the church- 
wardens if he would sweare to the Article.s. 
I'he man, being a plaine blunt fellow, 
“ No, Sir,” saye.s he, “ not I, an grace of 
God, for all your Artichoke there,” — 
meaning the coronet of the macc, rcsem- 
hling one. 

The canons referred to are those of the Synod of 
1640, containing “ the new oath,” which was ridi- 
culed as the et ceima oath, from its com prising « 
declaration of consent to the govenimeut of the 
ehuri:h, by Archbishops, bishops, Doans, and Arch- 
deacons, &c. The Bishop alluded to was the mild 
and pious Juxon. 

Decision verstfs Deciding. 

It was said of one Chancellor (Egerton 
I thinkc) of a piercing judgment and quick 
dispatch, that he ended, causes without 


hearing ; but ^^f another who 

was dull, slow, and delatorie, that he 
heard them without end. 

Egerton was a man of no great brilliancy, but se- 
dulous in the .performance of his duties, anxious to 
'do justice, and, by long practice, rendered acute in 
the application of the principles of equity. His fa- 
vourite saying was, ** host and firaud end in foul 
and, in his character of judge, he no doubt did what 
he could to make good the latter part of his dictum. 
In Bishop Goodman’s lately i>uhlished “ Court of 
King James,” i. 273, et ^eq., we meet with some 
carious particulars of his private history, while by 
the kindness of his descendant, the noble President 
of the Camden Society, the members will shortly be 
put in possession of materials illustrative alike of 
the Lord Keeper'.s public history, and of the times 
in which he lived. 

Camden, in his '' Rexnaines," (edit. 1637, p. 174,) 
preserves the following anagram upon his name, 

“ THC^igAK XGXRTQN CESTAT HONOJIEM.” 

“ Oris honore viget, vl mentis gestat lionorem 
• Juris Egerton us dignus honore coli.” 

A i^neen at a Discount. 

As Queen Elizabeth passed the streets 
in state, one in the crowdc cried first,' 
‘‘ God blesse your Uoyall Majestic !” and 
then, ‘‘ God blesse your 'Sohl^ Grace l’^ 
“ Why, how now,” sayes the queene, “ am 
I tenne groates worse than 1 was e’en 
now.” 

Ten groats was the difference .between the value 
of the old “ ryal,” or “ royal,” and “ the noble 
the former passing for 10^. and the latter for 6s. 'Sd. 
Our ancestors used anciently to reckon by the mark, 
which was 13#. id. instead of the pound, and the 
value of all their coins was consequently fixed with 
a view to computations by the mark. 

This anecdote shews the period of the change 
from the term “your Grace” to “ your Majesty,” 
as addressed to the English sovereign. The former 
title had been customary in the earlier Tudor reigns, 
the latter became exclusively used shortly after the 
accession of the House of Stuart, and has since 
maiJiUined its ground. The Emperor Charles the 
Fifta,.wp the first crowned head that assumed tho 
appellation of ” Majesty,” which was soon after- 
words adopted by the other European sovereigns. 

“ Her Majesty the Queen is in a Passion.” 

C^eene Elizabeth, being a little indis- 
pos’d one time in her temper, in comes 
one of her peeres into the Presence ; she 
observing more jollity than usnall in his 
fashion and discourse, askt him where he 
had been? “ Y’ faith, madame,” sayes 
hee, “ drinking yonr health.” “ So I 
thought,” .sayes she, “ and I am sorry 
for’t; for I have observed I never fare 
worse than wlien my health is drunk.” 

Musical Buttons. 

Sir Baptist Hix was telling how his gold 
buttons were cutt off once in a crowde, 
and he nc’re the wiser (though so much 
till* poorer.) Sir Kdinund Bacon ask’t him 
if they were not strung upon lute.striiig ? 

No,” siiyos he. Oh fie, then, that was 
the cause it was not discover’d; for if they 
hadlicen strung upon Lute-stringy as soone 
as ever it had been cut it would have cry cd. 
Twang!” 
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, \ AsoQd den} df the irit tn thte reply eonelets in 
Uads. He acquired en 
siqiplSdiig the Oourt 'vith rich 
lltttipdiy' iditt 'sil'kttj'and, no doubt,, amonget other 
thiul^ irith ‘Mttteetrlhg/* or “lustring,*^ as It is 
: iolMiillieC termed. Hicke is celdhrated for tliree 
fhlufs. He gave hie two daughters, bis coheiresses, 
amooo.aj ^ece as a fortune ; he founded an alms- 
^hoiise at' Cmnpden, in Gloucestershire; aipl he 
areettid the Sessions House, in Clerkenwell, long 
Jkiumn as Hicks his Hall/* » Sir Baptist was 
created Baron Hicke and Viscount Campden on Uie 
5th May, 1528, with a limitation of the title in re- 
' maindet to his son-fa-law Edward LdW Noel, %^ho 
succeeded to it dh Sir Baptist’s death in the year 
following.--<J)ugd{de*s Baronage, ii. t52.) 

Music without JForiU^ 

One Mr. Sanndere, who loved music so 
well as he could not endure to have it 
interrupted with the least nnseasoAahle 
noise, being at a meeting of Fancy Music, 
only for the Violes and Organ, where many* 
ladyes and gentlewomen resorted, sonie 
wanton tongues could not refraine their 
chatt, and lowd whispers sometime above 
the instruments. He, impatient of such 
harsh dis<g>i!!ds as they often interposed, 
the lesson being ended, riseth with his 
Viole from hLs seate, and soberly address- 
ing himselfe towards them, Ladyes,” 
sayes he, this mnsicke is not vocall, for 
on my knowledge-— these tilings were 
never made for words/’ And alter that 
they had not one word to say. 

'* Concerts of Viols,” says Hawkins, Iv, 335, 

** Were the usual musical entertainments after the 
practice of singing madrigals grew into disuse.” 

A Draught Horse, 

A scholler riding his horse hott into the 
water to drinke, scarce up to the fetlock, 
one wisht him to goe in deeper (least he 
foundered his horse) ; “ Hang him, jade,” 
sayes he, ** let him drinke up tfans first.” 

This anecdote might well pass for one of the Fa- 
cetise of Hierocics ; but does not, we believe, figure 
in that celebrated collection of Jests, which may, 
perhaps, be termed the Grecian Joe Miller. 

A Ohss too little, 

Capt. Robert Bacon, revelling at Sir W. 
Paston’s, had his sack served him in a 
curious V enice glasse, but very much under 
the that he us’d to trade in. And 
<«i,Rcra long contemplation of his measure, 

' Sir William,” sayes he, “ if yon value 
. th,ia glasse (as I beleeve yon doe) tye a 
' l^piod long string to it, to draw him up 
Againe, for, before — — , I shall swallow 
him down at one time or other.'* 

As we have already spoken at some length of 
Robert Bacon, cur .iiitest illustration to the present 
story will, perhaps, be found in a somewhat simi- 
lar anepdete. 

The manager of a scotjph theatre, at which Kean 
was playing Macbeth, seeing hhq greatly exhausted 
towards tha dose bf the performance, effered him 
acme whiit]W7 > very sma3l thistle-glass, saying, 
at the samitoe, h^iusyOtfmuTaeemtnt, “Take 
thki hfa. MiB } fake thdt^ air. It is the real moun- 
tain daw? that will hurt you, sir f” No,” 


said Kw, with a aigttifleaot glance at the homeBopa- 
tMc dose, No ; tltat VU be sworn it wmdd’ut— f/ 
U was eiiriol /” 

A Profitable Experiment, 

A stnrdie vagrant, on the high Va,y, 
good-saweily on Sir Drue Dmrie. 
“Ay, sirrha," skyes he, “snch as yon 
make all your kinne fare the worse ; for 
this is your fashion, deny ye but once, 
(though happily not in earnest,) a man’s 
back is no sooner turn'd but ye curse him 
to the pitt of hell." “ Ah, sir," sayes he, 

your worshipp is mistaken in me, I am 
none of those.” “ I’faith," sayes Sir Drue, 
“ I’le trye thee for this once,” and away 
he rides. " ; 

A Legal Bu}!. ' 

A controversy beiBjg Wt Bury , 
about wintering of eattell, before^* 
Trevers, then Judge npofi '^e fiksjfdtii and 
the Remand being extretuue £iigh, “ 
Friend,” sayes be, “ this is most nnrea-^ 
sonable ; I wonder tlion art not asbam’d, 
for 1 myself have knowne a beast winter’d 
one whole summer for a noble." “ That 
wfis a Bull, my Lord, I beleeve," sayes the 
fellow ; at which ridiculous expression of 
the judge, and slye retorted jeere of the 
countryman, the whole court fell into a 
most profuse laughter. 

Sir Joseph Trevor, knight, the perpetrator of the 
legal^luiider recorded in this anecdote, was appointed 
a Baron of the Exchequer on the lOth May, 1523. 

A good Sermon had in its effects, 

A minister, having preached a very long 
sermon, as his custom was, some hours 
after ask’t a gentleman his approbation of 
it ; he replyed that, “ ’Twas very good, 
but that it had spoyled a goose worth two 
of It.” 

• 

Cherry FVtwf.— There is a feast cele- 
brated at Naumbiirg, called the Feast of 
Cherries,” in which troops of children 
parade the streets with green boughs, de- 
corated with cherries, to commemorate a 
triumph obtained in the following man- 
ner:— In 1432, the Hussites threatened 
th^city of Naumburg with immediate de- 
struction, when one of the citizens, named 
Wolf, proposed that all the children in the 
city, from seven to fourteen years of age, 
should be clad in mourning, and sent as 
supplicants to the enemy. Pronpius Nasus, 
chief of the Hussites, was so touched with 
this spectacle, that he received the young 
supplicants, regaled them with cherries 
and other fimits, and promised them to 
spare the city. The children returned 
crowned with leaves, holding cherries, 
and crying “ Victory!" — Phillips's History 
of Fruits, 
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Laughter, — An anonymons writer (17^) 
classifies the diflerent laughs as follows : 

1. The wide-mouthed or indecent laugh. 

2. The gracious laugh, or the smile. 3. The 
laugh Of dignity or protection. 4. The 
silly or simple laugh, which must be dis- 
tinguished from the naturally ingenuous. 
5. The self-approving laugh, or that of 
sheer vanity. 6. The laugh of courtesy, 
civilhsed compact, or fashionable usage. 
7. The laugh of affectation, or disdain. 
H. The laugh of sincerity, openness, invi- 
tation, and serenity, that in a pleasing- 
manner difiuscs itself over the whole coun- 
tenance. 9. The laugh of hypocrisy or 
dissimulation, or (according to the vulgar 

S hrase,) in one’s sleeve, which must be 
istinguished from 10. The laugh of de- 
termined or absolute malice. U. The 
lahgh constrained, is that observable 
when we make effort to repress an unrea- 
sonable impulse. 12. The laugh extorted, 
or machinal, is brought on by excessive 
tickling, or by wounds of the diaphragm, 
or by certain noxious beverages. 13. The 
laugh caused by a soreness of the mind, 
despite, resentmlness, desire of revenge, 
mixed with a certain pleasure that is in 
near alliance with pride. And, lastly, 
14. The laugh inextinguishable, as Homer 
calls it in Greek, but that, in our vulgar 
phrase, may be expressed by the^ outrage- 
ous or horse-laugh, whose explosive bursts 
we cannot stop. In 1662, an Italian as- 
trologer published a treatise of about six 
sheets, wuerein he distinguished the differ- 
ent temperaments of mankind by their 
different modes of laughing. Thus, the 
hi hi hi notifies melancholic people ; the 
he he he nhlcgmatic persons ; the ho ho ha 
those 01 a eanguine disposition. — Gent, 
Magazine, 

Onions,-^ A favourite luncheon, after a 
night’s debauch, with Geotge IV., when 
Prince Regent, was a tolerable modicum 
of boiled beef, and a dish of oiiions, sliced, 
and dressed with oil and vinegar, highly 
seasoned as cucumber, and a right royal 
modicum of Whitbread, in the m^al. We 
have the authority of the gastronomic 
critic of the Quarterly Hevieuj for infer- 
ring, that the beef was cooked by the 
portly amphitryons of St. Martin’s-court, 
who were, indeed, “ purveyors to the 
Royal Family.” 

Fashion and DcoM. — What will not 
fashion do to gratify her ever-changing 
conceits in dress ! About ten years since, 
she even ransacked the tombs for “ a new 
pattern” in the starched frill and flounce 
of the shroud, known as pinking^ and 
which was sold to our belles by the frir- 
nishing undertakers of the metropolis. In 
several undertakers’ windows, might then 
be seen various paper patterns of pink- 


ing ; and their trade lay almost as much 
among the living as the dead. This 
same fashion flourished about sixty years 
since, as a spinster at onr elbow well re- 
members : tbeih were the days of pinked 
ruffle-cuffs and trains. 

Health.-^On inquiring if people lived to 
a gooff old age in the island of Mackinaw, 
the reply was quite American — “ I guess 
they do ; if peo^e want to die, they can’t 
die here— ‘they are ffbliged to go else- 
where.” 

fFhat is the PVoMf (a new light.) — 
Crosse may galvanise icaridcs ont of pel>- 
bles, and the German doctors detect other 
kinds in metals ; but these are the triflings 
of ignoramuses. The entire globe is com- 
posed hf living and animated beings. 
TJiere is no such thing in creation as in- 
organic matter. A common granite paving 
stone is composed of millions of creatures, 
from the age of 3,000 to the age of 300,000 
years. Water is truly a confluence of 
globular naiads, and other nympbs of a 
thousand shapes ; trees are snbi^tiutially 
dryads, hamadryads, &c. ; herbs and 
grasses are creatures vulgarly called fairies. 
Metals are but combinations of gnomes ; 
the air, of spirits ; the centre, of sensitive 
essences; and what is strange, lava is 
nothing else than a union of salamanders 
and angelic partners, whom the fire has 
purified far above the most subtle atoms— 
the grosser earth and most ethereal es- 
sences of the finer circumambient fluid. — 
“ The Legacies of Intellect Bentley's 
MiscelUmy, 

Bitffalo is one of the wonders of Amo- 
irica.* It is hardly to be credited that such a 
beantifnl city could have risen up in the 
wilderness in so short a period. In the 
year 1814, it was burnt down, being then 
only a village; only one house was left 
standing, and now it is a city with 25,006 
inliabitants. The Americans are vei^M'u- 
dicious in planning their new towns ; &ie 
streets are laid ont so wide that there will 
never be occasion to pull down to widen 
and inwove, as we do in England. The 
city of Buffalo is remarkably well built ; 
all tbe houses in the principal streets are 
lofty and substantial, and are either of brick 
or granite. The main street is wider, and 
the stones handsomer, than the majority 
of those in New York. It has five or six 
very fine churches, a handsome theatre, 
» town-hall, and market, and three or four 
hotels ; a fine stone pier, with a lighthouse, 
and a harbour fiill of shipping and magni- 
ficent steam-boats.— -ChjoL Marryat, 

Origin of the Edinburgh The 

Rev. Sydney Smith, in the preface to a 
collection of his works iust publlsl^d, re- 
cords ; “ Among the first persons with 
whom 1 became acquainted at Edinburgh 
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were Lord JefTrey, Lord Murray (late 
Lord- Advocate for Scotland), and Lord 
Bx^tigham, all of them maintaining opi- 
nions upon liberal subjects-- a little too 
liberal for the dynasty ol^^Dnndas, then 
exercising supreme power over the north- 
ern division of the island. One day, we 
happened to meet in the eighth of ninth 
story, or flat, in Buccleiich-place, the ele- 
vated residence of the then Mr. Jeffrey. 

I proposed that we fflionld set up a review : 
this was aceeded to with acclamation. I 
was appointed editor, and remained long 
enough in Edinburgh to edit the first num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review. The motto 
I proposed for the review, was — 

* Tengri musam mediiamur avenaJ ^ 

* We cultivate literature upon a little oaitineal/ 

But this was too near the truth to be ad- 
mitted, and so we took our present grave 
motto from Publius Syrius^ of whom none 
of us had, I am sure,' ever read a single 
line ; and so began what has siuce^ turned 
out a very important and able journal. 
When 5 left Edinburgh, it fell into the 
stronger hands of Lord Jeffrey and Lord 
Brougham, and reached the highest point 
of popularity and success. I contributed 
from England many articles, which 1 have 
been foolish enough to collect and pub- 
lish with some other tracts written by me.*' 
A Society lately formed at Brus- 
sels publishing musical compositions 
at a cheap rate ; we hope with better suc- 
cess than has already been done in 
England. They also announce a musical 
newspaper. 

ATwyMifoM,— Capt. Marryat, writing of 
the canal-boat between Utica and Oswego, 
remarks, that the mosquitoes of the dis- 
trict have reaped some beifcfit from the 
cutd^of the canal here. Before these im- 
pervious forest retreats were thus pierced, 
they could not have tasted human blood ; 
for ages it must have been unknown to 
them, even by tradition ; and if they 
taxed all other boats on the canal as they 
did onrs, a canal shanre with them must be'*^ 
considered above par,’ and highly iiroflt-t 
able.” 

BUhpp Burgess.--^ A magnificent iponu- 
meut ^as been erected in Salisbury Cathe-^ 
dral, to the memory of the late highly^ 
esteemed Diocesan, Dr. Burgess. It is 
placed at the south end of tli'e east tran- 
sept, near his grave, and is an elnhoraie 
design in the florid s^le of the fifteenths 
craiury; consisting ofan altar-tomb, with 
richly-panelled jambs, and clustering but- 
tresses, supnortfog- an arch, above which 
rises a crocketejd cantmy, carried up to a 
poiuL and sunnpuuted V ^ iinial,-o 
Geniiman^s Mimazine, 

ore some men, who, 
living witb the one ol^Vt of enriching 


themselves, no matter by what means, and 
being perfectly conscious of the baseness 
and rascality of the means which they will 
use every day towards this end, affect, 
nevertheless, even to themselves, a high 
tone of moral rectitude, and shake their 
heads and sigh over the depravity of the 
world. Some of the craftiest scoundrels 
tliat ever walked this earth, or, rather, — for 
walking implies, at least, an erect position 
and Uie hearing of a man,-— that ever 
crawled and crept through life by its 
dirtiest apd. narrowest ways, will gravely 
jot down aiaries the events of every day, 
and keep a regular debtor and creditor ac- 
count with heaven, which shall always 
shew a floating balance in their own favour. 
Whether this is a gratuitous (the only gra- 
tuitous) part of the falsehood and trickery 
of such men’s lives, or whether they really^ 
hope to cheat heaven itself, and lay up 
treasure in the next world by the same 
process which has enabled them to lav up 
treasure in this — not to question how it is, 
so it is. And, doubtless, such book-keep- 
ing (like certain autobiographies which 
have enlightened the world) cannot fail to 
prove serviceable, in the > one respect of 
sparing the recording Angel some time 
and labour.— Nicklehy, 

American Law* — Scene— a Court-house 
not fifty miles from the city of Lonisvilh'— 
Judge presiding with great dignity— A 
noise is heard before the door— He looks 
up, fired with indignation.— “ Mr. Sheriff, 
sir, bring ^em men in here ; this is the 
temple of liberty— this is the sanctuary of 
justice, and it shall not be profaned by the 
cracking of nuts, and the eating of ginger- 
bread,”— Register, 

Simple Rcm€di€8,^\ii sickness, unhap- 
pily, the simplicity of the means often 
forms a hindrance to their suifleient appli- 
cation. Dr. Holland well observes: “What 
is obvious, cait^Hrely he brought into a 
succ^aipLsfiil competition with what is vague 
and obscure in the treatment of diseases.” 
—We sometimes hear illiterate persons 
rail at prescriptions being written in Latin ; 
whereas, they wonld be the first to under- 
rate the means prescribed in their mother- 
tongue. Mystery is a wonderful heal-all. 

Turnpike Tolls, — The following tolls 
are paid for a coach with four horses, from 
London to Birmingham : 

£ «. d. 

S 14 4 per day, except Sunday. 

5 3 4 each Sunday. 

27 9 4 week, 7 days. 

109 17 4 month, 28 days. 

1,428 5 4 year, 7 days i>er week. 

ParliatmaUtry Evidence. 

LONDON: Published by GEORGE BERGER, 
Holywell Street, Strand. Printed by Wiiitbiiead 
& Co. 76, Fleet Street, where all Communications 
for the Editor may be addressed. 
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THE MECHANICS' INSTITUTE, 
BATH, 

This mansion-like edifice is now in 
course of erection, at the corner of Char- 
lotte-street and Queen ’s-sqiiare, Bath, 
from the design and under the direction 
of Mr. James Wilson, architect, of that 
city. It presents a front elevation, sdventy 
feet in width by forty in height ; and has 
a depth of forty-four feet. The facade is 
in chaste style, and feurmounted by a sta- 
tue of Minerva. It is approached by a 
flight of steps, leading into a large en- 
trance vestibule, with four niches for 
figures. Over the doorway are sculptured 
the armorial bearings of the city of Bath. 

The building will comprise a sout^mn^ 
containing dwelling rooms for the libra- 
rian, a committee-room, and five oth<^ 
rooms for the various classes. The ground 
floor contains a library, reading-room, 
and a museum, together with the prin- 
cipal staircase. The upper floor is ar- 
ranged to contain a large lecture-room, to 
accommodate €00 persons ; a picture-gal- 
lery, sixly-five feet in length; and two 
other rooms for philosophical apparatus, 
dec. 

The cost of the erection will be de- 
frayed by shares and donations of the 
members. The aflairs of the Institute 
are, we believe, prosperous. It is stated 
to he one of the most legitimate" 
establishments of its class in England : 
since it was, for several years, almost en- 
tirely 8up]^rted by the class /or whose use 
it was designed. 

By the way, a salutary stir is about to 
be made in the economy of Mechanics* 
Instl^tes generally. The Diflusion of 
Knc^ledge Society propose to open a cor- 
respondence with the v^arious institutions 
in England, so as to divide the expenses 
of lectnres, by making one set of appa- 
ratus, models, or specimens, serve for 
many institutions ; as may also one set of 
boolu ; and duplicates from Ubraries and 
museums may bo interchanged all over 
the country. An annual report from aU 
these institntions would be a valuable re- 
cord of the progress of knomedge. 

THE HOTEL MEUBLE. 

THE YOUNG ARTISTS.' 

' Wf have stated that our most intimate 
friends in the H6tel were tlie two young 
painters. W e had never been regiilarly in- 
troduced to them, chance, somehow or 
another, always strived to toow ns 
together* We walteed 'after each other at 
the Chaami^re ; we met at the same table 
in of the Prado ; we took 

onr about the same time at the 


CJafd Rotonde, opposite the Musee Bnpny- 
tren ; and dined vw-d-vw at Martin's. 
When we did get intimate, however, we 
suited one another remarkably well, and 
divers small civilities and accommoda- 
tions passed between our firewood and to- 
bacco blagues. One day, as we were won- 
dering what we should do with ourselves 
until dinner, (for we had been dissecting 
very closely at the Clamart during the 
last fortnight, and were bejyfinning to feel 
rather tired,) we heard a ring at the bell 
of the room, and on going to see who 
waited, the cad of the young painters pre- 
sented us with a note, and intimated his 
desire to wait for an answer; the billei 
ran thus : — “ M. M. Arvers et Lion (these 
were our friends) p'esentent leurs compli- 
ments d M. Albert S , et Im prient de 

lettr faire Vhonneur de venir diner avec eux^ 
auJourtVhui d six heures.^* 

JTe whistled involuntarily with snrjirise 
— how could they manage to give ns a 
dinner ? for we pretty well knew the state 
of tiicir funds. However, tliat was no 
business of ours ; so we wrote our accept- 
ance in pencil on the back of the note, 
and despatched it by the same messenger. 

As the first clocK began to strike the 
hour, (a process which, in Paris, ranges 
between twenty minntes amongst the dif- 
ferent churches,) we descended to the ate- 
lier^ and found our friends assembled, with 
two medical students, named Mithois 
and Brissac, whom we slightly knew ; and 
Gargantua, as they humorously termed 
their cad, busily engaged in arranging the 
table. Their toilets were not particularly 
soignees^ as they were still in blouses and 
slipiiers, so that we wondered more than 
ever what event so strange a circnmstance 
as the dinner was to celebrate ; and after 
the first greetings, we ventured to inquire 
to what fortunate star we wore indebted 
for the entertainment. 

‘‘ Vous verrez^' said Arvers, leading us 
to the end of the room, and withdrawing a 
cloth from his easel ; look at this pic- 
ture." 

The talleau in question represented a 
hog sitting on his hind lej^s before a table 
covered wilh delicious viands ; and some 
glaring letters in bine and . gold, under- 
neath, fbrmed the words — “ Au sanglier 
gourmemd.** 

We must all stoop sometimes, Albert," 
continued Arvers. “I have owed a long- 
score to a confonnded charcutier in the 
neighbourhood for some time, and I have 
wij^ it off by painting this sign for his 
bou^iyue. There was even some balance 
in my favonr, but I could not in turn get 
any money, so I have taken it out in cote- 
lettes,** 

“ Winch we are about to eat ? " 
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“ Precisely so ; and I hear them ar- 
riving. j 4 tohle^ mes amis. Gargantna, 
open the door, and take in the cotelettes^ 
afterwards get out my argenterie.*' 

In a minute the dishes were on the 
table, and the fag was searching for the 
instruments of division, which latter task 
appeared somewhat diflicnlt, judging from 
the time it occupied. Having looked suc- 
cessively in the fire-place, the charcoal 
basket, and the closet, he at last produced 
from a plaster figure of Joan of Arc, the 
iron forks that Arvers had been pleased to 
call his plate. 

“ I never eat so many cotelettes in my 
life,” said Mithois, as he took a long 
draught of viti ordhmire to keep himself 
from choking. 

“ It is a perfect festival of Sardanapa- 
lus,” added we. 

“ Excessive luxury in the repasts has 
always preceded the fall of great •em- 
pires,” said Leon, with mock gravity. 

A‘jmjpos^'' said Arvers, laughing; 
“ Vasselin has given us notice to quit. He 
lias certain doubts, it appears, of our sol- 
vency, and he has made me undergo seve- 
ral ordeals to prove it, from all of which I 
have come out victorious.” 

“ Name them, Arvers,” we all ex- 
claimed. 

‘Mn the first place,” continued he, ‘‘his 
gavQOii came into my room eight days 
after my arrival, to request I would oblige 
him with the change of a note for a tliou- 
sand francs.^* 

“ A thousand francs ! ” cried we, in 
astonishment — we had only occasionally 
heard of such a sum. 

“ Well,” resumed Arvers, “ I was not in 
the least disconcerted. I said to the ser- 
vant, ‘ I have not so much in silver : but 
if you will go to the Palais Royal, you will 
find some money-changefs, who will cash 
it with much pleasure,’ The gargon re- 
descended, and the first plan had signally 
echotte" 

“Did he try you again, Arvers?’^ de- 
manded Brissac. 

“ Oui^ mon cher. Eight days afterwards 
ike gargon came to my room again, and 
told me his master was about to give a 
dinner, but as his stock of plate was not 
very extensive, he begged I would have 
the goodness to lend him three converts. I 
told him I should have much pleasure in 
so doing. ‘ Gargantna,’ said I, to that? 
Rapin there, ‘lend M. Vasselin what he 
requests.’ Gargantna, with a dignity 
worthy of the greatest praise, produced 
the iron converts^ which you sjjNjf'liow 
using. They were not then in the Joan 
of Arc’s head, for it was summer, and he 
kept them in the four dn pocle. ‘ Tell your 
master,’ said I, ‘ if he requires more, they 


are entirely at his service, but he will, 
perhaps, take care of them, and be good 
enough to return them to-morrow.’ ” 

“ And were they returned ? ” 

, “ Sans dmtte ; but since that day he has 
seized every opportunity to annoy me; 
and because 1 was a little behind-hand at 
the last time of payment, he ordered the 
Auissier to give me notice. Foici la situa- 
tion des choses. Gorgautua, pour out some 
more wine, and let calmly and gravely 
invent some punishment for the insolence 
of M. Vasselm.” 

We enjoyed the fun mightily, for we 
had conceived a dislike to Uie little land- 
lord ourselves ; and we readily moved, as 
a first resolution, that, “ For different 
crimes and uiipleasantries (with the recital 
/)f which we would not pollute the paper 
we wrote our determinations upon), M. 
Vasselin and his descendants should be 
for ever deprived of bell-ropes at the doors 
on the different floors.” As we concluded, 
Arvers left the room. 

Leon next prf»jK)Med, “ That ftvery per- 
son coming to the atelier^ should be in- 
structed to knock at M. Vasselin’s door 
upon going away, and inquire of the ser- 
vant, ‘if it was'true that M. Vasselin w^as 
mad ? ’ ” 

Loud acclamations followed this reso- 
lution, which were redoubled as Arvers 
entered with one of the fated bell-pulls in 
his hand. 

“ 1 will now move,” said Arvers, “ that 
each time we find M. Vasselin and his 
servant from home, we stop uj) the key- 
hole with cherry-stones,” 

“ Adopts^*' cried our circle. 

We ventured to propose an amendment. 

La parole est d toi^ Albert^'' said Ar- 
vers, “ what would you say?” 

“Simply, that as cherries are not al- 
ways in season, you insert the words, ‘ or 
little pebbles;-' after the words ‘cherry- 
stones.’ ” 

This was unanimously resolved upon 
and it now came to the tom of our me- 
dical friends to speak. Brissac moved, 
“ That the whole house shall, in fiiture, 
be without light; that is to say, every 
night the quinquets are lighted on the dif- 
ferent stories, we must go and blow them 
out. ” 

“I beg to propose, in addition,” said 
Mithois, “that all the students at the Hotel 
Corneille who play the trumpet and comet- 
d-piston, be invited here every evening to 
a concert, with solos on the great drum at 
intervals, and concertos with the tongs 
upon the floor and walls.” 

“And finally,” said Arve^, “that we 
draw a caricatiue of Vasselin oi^all the 
doors in the house, to be renewed as often 
as rubbed out ; and that, in fact, nothing 
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be left untried to render the house un- 
inhabitable, and to disgust Vusselin with 
his existence. — Gargantuo, distribute some 
charcoal for the walls which arc wliite, 
and some chalk for the doors which are 
brown.” 

The next minute we were all on^ the 
staircase, and engaged in filling iij) the 
clever sketches of our * landlord, which 
Arvors was inaking,^ w-ben Leon esjned 
M. Vasselin ascending the stairs. He was 
generally in the habit of clumping about 
in huge wooden shoes, but he had now left 
them below, and appeared dreadfully angry. 
IVe bmried back into the room, and closed 
the door. Our luckless host ascended and 
rang the bell : we maintained a deatjli*like 
silence'. lie rang again more violently — 
we scarcely breathed, but Arvors cre]>tf 
quietly to the door, and severed the litll- 
pull with his knife, os M. Vasselin, with a 
tliird and final effort, tugged the rope 
through the bole into bis band, and de- 
scended the staircase, swearing all the 
‘ sarres ’ could think of. 

“ Foiia nn jnnr bwn said Leon, 

breuiking silence. ‘HJargantna, pour out 
some more wine, and produce the pipe's: 
we will make a night of it.” Alwkrt. 

THE LAST OF THE TOURNAMENTS. 

|Tnr: following notes, selected from Mr, 
Mills's gracefully-written History of Chi- 
valry ^ will be read with interest in asso- 
ciation with the splendid revival of “ the 
IVnirnament,” at Flglintoun Castle :] 

The forms of chivalry appeared more 
splendid than before, as chivalry ap- 
prooebed its downfall. Henry VI 1., the 
least warlike of our soverergns, created 
knights with remarkable brilluincy of 
ceremony ; and tlie jousts and tourna- 
ments in the days of his son and successor 
would have graced the best ages of chi- 
valry. Hut Henry VIII, had none of the 
virtues of a true knight, and his conduct 
to his vrives was anything hut chivalric. 
lie displayed his g»*eat strength and ac- 
tivity of person in the tournament, because 
that annisomcnt was one of English cus- 
tom, hut he would as readily have engaged 
in any other exercise more strictly ^n- 
iiastic. He affected, howev^er, to jonst 
from true feelings of knighthood ; for he 
iiaed on these occasions to wear on his 
head a lady’s sleeve full of diamonds. He 
was as famous for his tournaments as 
Edward III. had been for his battles. In 
many of the early years of his reign he 
was perpetually breaking spears, or fight- 
ing at barriers with a two<^iunded sword, 
and to ihis rank, if not to his skill, the 
priae was gencfrally ndiudged. Hut his 
skill was Hometitnes undoubted : for, like 


the knights of old, he occasionally fought 
in disguise. 

The jousts and tournaments in tlic days 
of IJeury VIII, are extremely interesting, 
as reilectiiig a state of maimers different 
from those of earlier times. Tonmoinents 
were no longer simple representations of 
chivalry, hut splendid pageants were 
united to them. 

In June, 1512, a solemn tournament was 
kept at Greenwich, the King and Sir 
Charles Brandon undertaking to abide all 
comers. To this goodly show the ladies 
were the first that approached, dressed in 
white and red silk, and seated upon horses, 
the colours of whose trappings coiTcsponded 
with those of the ladies' dresses. A foun- 
tain curiously made of russet satin, having 
right months spontlng water, then fol- 
lowed. Within this piece of splendour and 
ingenuity sat a knight armed at all ])oints. 
The'^ext j)i*rson in the procession was a 
lady covered with black silk, drojiped with 
fine silver, riding on a courser, harded in 
a similar manner. A knight in a horse- 
litter then ibllowed. When the fountain 
arrived at the lilting-ground, the ladies 
rode round the lists, and so did the foun- 
tain, and the knight within the litter. 
Two goodly coursers, caparisoned for the 
iousts, then were introduced. The twti 
knights left the fountain and the litter, and 
mounted them, the surprised sjjcctators 
beholding the King and Sir Charles Bran- 
don. 

The challenge to all comers was then 
proclaimed by the heralds ; and while the 
trumpets were sounding all the inspiring 
notes of chivalry, at one end of tlie lists 
entered Sir Thomas Knevet in a castle ot 
coal black, and over the castle was writ- 
ten, “ 'Fhe dolorous Castle.” The Earl of 
Essex, the Lord Howard, and other knights 
splendidly attire’ll, then pricked into the 
lists, and, with Sir Thomas, encountered 
the King and Sir Charles Brandon. I’he 
details of the tfuirnameut have not been 
recorded; the chronicler contenting him- 
self with observing, that the King broke 
most spears, and that the , prize fell to his 
lot. 

Henry displayed his joy at the birth of 
his son. Prince Arthur,* by a solemn tour- 
nament. The court removed from Rich- 
mond to Westminster. The King hiiOvself 
determined to tourney, and he selected four 
Knights to liid him. 

The Field of the Cloth of Gold has been 
so often described in works of ready access, 
that I should not he warranted in attempt- 
ing to picture again its gay and sparkling 
scene. But some of its circumstances have 
not been siiificieutly noticed. 

^ The chivalric exercises continued for 
five days, in the presence of the two 
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Queens and the nobility of England and 
France. French and English knights were 
the only part of the chivalry of Enrope 
who answered the challenge : for chivalry 
could not then, as in former days, smooth 
down personal heats and feuds ; and, 
therefore, no subject of the wide-extended 
empire of Charles V. appeared on the field 
of the cloth of gold. The only weapons 
used were spears ; but they were iinp('lled 
with such vigour, as to be so often broken, 
that the spectators’ eyes were scared with 
sidinters. Each day the challengers varied 
tiieir harness and devices, and each day 
the two kings ran together so valiantly 
that the beholders bad great joy. 

[The reigns of Edward VI. and Mary 
present notluiig to onr purpose ; but the 
ElizaliOthau age is fraught with interest. 1 

The Queen’s baud of gcntlemcn-pcn- 
sioners formed a perfect illustration <»1‘ the 
chivalric principle of the dignity of obedi- 
ence, for it was the highest ambition of the 
nobility to he enrolled among them. 'I’heir 
tilts in Greenwich Park would have done 
honour to the brightest days of chivalry. 
Rut still more select were the knights- 
tilters, a fraternity founded on the gallant 
resolve of Sir Henry Lee to apiiear in the 
royal tilt-yard on the anniversary of the 
Queen’s birth, in honour of her Majesty. 
Some of these knights were pratx cheva- 
liers indeed. The Queen's glove accidently 
dropped from her hand during a tourna- 
inent, and the Earl of (Mmbcrland had the 
good fortune to recover it. Fancying her- 
self some dame of chivalry, she desired the 
Earl to retain it ; and he, with a gallant 
s])irit, regarding it as the favour ut a lady, 
liad it set in diamonds, and always wore 
it on festival occasions in the high crowned 
hats which had superseded the helm(*t: 
for so polite was the court of Elizabeth, 
that • 


sirous to hoar of old adventures, a,iid vali- 
ances of noble knights in times past. The 
domestic amnsemeuts of the age are thus 
enumerated by fJurton : The ordinary 

recreations which we have in winter, are 
cards, tables, and dice, shovel-board, chess- 
play, the philosopher’s game, small trunks, 
halliards, music, masks, singing, dancing, 
nle games, catches, purposes, questions ; 
me^^y fates of errant knights^ kings, queens, 
lovers, lords, ladies, giants, dwarfs, thieves, 
faries, goblins, friars, witches, and the 
rest.’^ 

For some of the early years of James I., 
tournaments divided with masks the_ fa- 
vour of the court. As soon «s Prince 
Tlcjfry reached his sixteenth year, he put 
himsftlf forth in a more heroic manner 
than was usual with iwinces of his time, 
%y iiltiugs, barriers, and other exercises 
on liorschack, the martial discipline of 
gentle peace.* After his death, chivalric 
sports fell quite out of fashion. 

“Shields and swords 
Cohwehb’d and rusty ; not a helm alTurds 
A spark of lustre, which were wotfl to (jive 
Light to the world, and make the nation Hvc/’t 

This was the lamentation of lien Jon- 
son j and another poet tlms descril>r»s, in 
the person of Bl*itunnia, the feelings of the 
nation : 

“ Alas 1 w^ho now shall grace tny tournaments, 
Or honour me with deeds of chivalry? 

What shall liecomc of all my merriments. 

My ceremonies, shows of heraldry, 

And 'other rites ?"t 

Military exercises being entirely disused, 
the mask, with its enchantments of music, 
jioetry, painting, and dancing, was the 
only amusement of tins court and nobility. 

[Throughout tin* period at which we havts 
}M*en glancing, how beautifully were the 
chivalric feelings of the nation supported 
by two of her hrightt^st lights— Spenser 
and Sir Philip Sidney.] 

Our well-travelled ancestors brought 


“ Ne any there doth brave or valiant seem, ^ home with them the love for roinaiitie 
Unless that same gay mistress’ badge he wear.’* poetry and allegory ; and Spenser’s ge- 
Tlie popular amusements of England influenced by the prevailing taste of 

corresponded with those of the court. “ I chose Ariosto tot his model, and 

remember at Mile-eiid-GTecn, when 1 lay painted tlic wild adventures of heroes and 
at Clement’s Inn, I was Sir Da^onet in jadies. Chivalry was the supposed per- 
Arthur’s show,” is the avowal ot Master faction of man’s moral nature; and the 
Shallow ; and thus, while tournaments lilnglish poet, therefore, descrilied the chiet 
were held by the court and nobility, other private virtues exemplified in the conduct 

classes of society diverted themselves with of knights: it being his wish, as he ex- 
scenic rcpresentiitiuns of the ancient chi- pressed his mind to Sir Walter Raleigh, to 
valry. I'he recrcjations of the common fagiiion a gentleman or noble person Li 
peoide at Christmas and bridals, an anther valorous and gentle discipline. Ilis priu- 
of the time assures ns, consisted in hearing gipal hero, he in whom the image of a 
minstrels sing or recite stories of old times, jjrave knight was perfected in the twelv e 
as the talc of Sir Topas, the Reportes of floral virtues, was king Arthur ; and the 
Bevis of Southampton, Guy of u arwick, the circuinstauces and 

Adam Bell, and Clymme of the Clough, sentiments in the romances relating to 
and other old romances or historical , Wilson’s Life of James, i). 52. » „ . 

rliYUies. And in another place the same f Beti Jonsoii, Ma.<»queof I’niif-o ilunry s Barnm. 

author sjieaks of companies that were de- I G. Wither. Prince Henry’s Obsequies. Li. oi. 
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that British hero, and also the other popn* 
lar tales of chivalry. 

If poetry nourished the love of valorous 
knighthood, learning was equally its 
friend ; and when Spenser addressed 
Sidney as the noble ana virtuous gentle- 
man, and most worthy of all titles of 
learning and chivalry, he spoke the feeling 
of his age, that the accomplishments of 
the mind were best displayed in martial 
demeanour. , 4 ^ 

With the brief life of Sidney, the reader 
is familiar : his courage, his gallantry, and 
grace, were his best known qualities, and 
those for which England and, indeed, Eu- 
rope, lamented his death. His funeral in 
St. Paul’s was a national One ; the first in- 
stance in our history of honours ofr that 
description ; and for many months after- 
wards not an individual in the court or* 
city appeared in public, except in black : 
in such high account were chivalric virtues 
held in the days of Elizabeth. 

And now, in tliese last days of chivalry 
in Englan^ a very singular character ap- 
peared upon the scene. This was Edward 
Herbert, afterwards Lord Herbert of Clier- 
bury, who was bom at Eaton, in Shrop- 
shire, in the year 1531. His life may, 
however, be placed in opposition to, rather 
than in harmony with, the heroes of early 
chivalric times. He had their courage, 
it is true, hut he hud none of their dignity 
and nobleness, none of their manly grace ; 
and tliere was a fantastic trifling in his 
conduct, which their elevated natures 
would have scorned. 

[Reflecting upon the general tendency of 
the institutions of chivalry, we are dis- 
posed to agree with Mr. MiUs as to their 
henofi.cial raects upon the frame-work of 
socii'ty, in the following graceful conclu- 
sion of his masterly work ; J 

The character of modern Europe is the 
result of the slow and .silent growth of 
ages inibrmed with various and opposite 
elements. The impress of the Romans is 
not entirely effaced ; and two thousand 
years have not destroyed all the supersti- 
tions of our Pagan ancestors. We must 
refer to past ages for the origin of many 
of those features of modern society which 
distinguish the character of Europe from 
that of the ancient world, and of tne most 
polished states of Asia. We boast our 
generonsness in battle, the bold display of 
our ^mosity, and our hatred of treachery 
and the secret meditations of revenge. To 
what cause can these qualities be assigned ? 
Not to aAy opinions which for tlie last few 
hundred years have Been infused into our 
character, for there is no resemblance be- 
tween those qualities and any such opi- 
uious l fate they can be traced back to those 
days of ancient Europe when the knight 


was quick to strike, and generous to for- 
give ; and when he would present harness 
and arms to his foe rather than that the 
battle should be imfairly and unequally 
fought. This spirit, though not the form, 
of the chivalric times has survived to ours, 
and forms one of our graces and dis- 
tinctions. The middle ages were not 
entirely ages of feudal power; for the 
consequence of the personal nobility of 
chivalry was felt and acknowledged. The 
qualities of knighthood tempered and soft- 
ened all classes of society, and worth was 
the passport to distinction. Thus, chivalry 
efi&!cted more than letters could accom- 
plish in the ancient world ; for it gave rise 
to the personal merit which, in the knight, 
and in his successor, the gentleman of tlie 
present day, cheeks the pride of birth and 
the presumption of wealth. 

But, it is in the polish of modem society 
that J;hc graces of chivalrjr are most plea- 
singly displayed. The knight was charmed 
into courtesy by the gentle influence of 
woman, and the air of mildness which she 
difinsed has never died away. While such 
things exist, can we altogether assent to 
the opinion of a celebrated author, that 
“ the age of chivalry is gone ?” Many of 
its forms and modes have disappeared; 
fixed governments and wise laws have re- 
moved the necessity for, and quenched the 
spirit of, knight-errantry and romance ; 
and, happily for the world, the torch of re- 
ligious persecution has long since sunk 
into the ashes. But chivalric imagination 
still waves its magic wand over us. We 
love to link our names with the heroic 
times of Europe ; and our armorial shields 
and crests confess the pleasing illusions of 
chivalry. The modem orders of military 
merit, (piilpable copies of some of the fomis 
of middle-age distinctions,) constitute the 
cheap defence of nations, and keep alive 
the personal nobility of knighthood. We 
wage our wars not with the cruelty of 
Romans, but with the gallantry of cava- 
liers ; for the same principle is in influence 
now, which of old inspired courage while it 
mitigated ferocity. Courtesy of manners, 
that elegant drapery of chivalry, still robes 
our social life ; and liberality of sentiment 
distinguishes the gentleman, as in days of 
yore it was wont to distinguish the knight. 

In the reehercM lihriay formerly belong- 
ing to the Prince Czartbryski, and at- 
tached to his castle of Pulawz, in Poland, 
there existed, not many years ago, a 
manuscript on vellum, purporting to he 
an authentic code of relations for the 
orderii^ of J ousts, Tilts, and T ournoments, 
according to the most approved and chi- 
valrous fashion. It was written in old 
French of the fifteenth century, and 
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dedicated to the celebrated Count du Da- 
nois; it was richly illuminated in the 
characteristic style of the middle ages ; 
the subjects representing ditferent cere- 
monies, or passageH, in the course of the 
knightly festival. The combatants on 
that occasion appear to hare been divided 
into two bands, or parties ; at the head of 
one was the Duke of Bourbon, (then not 
yet the reigning family of France,) fol- 
lowed by a numerous train of gorgeously 
habited knights and barons : at the head 
of the opposite party was another of the 
chiefs or one of the Bourbon branches, the 
Duke of Orleans or Alem;on, similarly at- 
tended. The shields and snreoats of the 
knights, and trappings of their horses, 
were covered with arms and devices ; and 
one very remarkable miniature was de- 
voted to tlie representation of a well- 
known custom, often alluded to in ro- 
mance— the touching of the shield. • For 
this purpose, the shield of every knight 
who proposed to take part in the toiirna- 
menl^ was exposed to public view for a 
whole day ; during which any individual, 
however humble, who had cause of 
complaint against a knight, might go and 
touch his shield, in token of disapproval. 
The complaint was then stated before a 
competent tribunal of knights ; and no 
warrior was suffered to enter the lists, as 
a man of honour, until he had cleared 
himself of the accusation brought against 
him. In Prince Czartoryski’s manuscript, 
this truly chivalrous ceremony is repre- 
sented us taking place in a sort of open 
cloister, or court, against which the shields 
are arranged previous to the encounter. 

This interesting manuscript is also illu- 
minated with the combat, the feast, the 
meeting of the knights and ladies after the 
tournament, the distribution of the prizes 
by the lad^ of the feast,*i&c. In the des- 
cription or the latter pa.rt of the ceremony, 
it is (piaintly stated, that the champion 
who shall be declared victor, mnst kiss the 
lady of the feast, and may kiss as many 
ladies of the company as he pleases. 

I'lie Czartoryskl library was either con- 
fiscated or dispersed by the Jlassians the 
last (the third) time they took Pnlawz; 
and in all probability, the above MS. is 
now lying neglected and unnoticed, to- 
gether with tlie missal of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and other historical treasures, in 
that mine of ill-gotten wealth, the Impe- 
rial Library of St. Petersburg.* 


TREES STRUCK BY LIGHTNING. 

Among the many phenomena of light- 
ning, none are, perhaps, more striking 

♦ Abridged from the Observer, Aug. 25, 1839. 


than its effects on wood, by cleaving it, in 
the direction of its length, into a number 
of thin laths, or into still smaller frag- 
ments. M. Arago observes, that nothing 
ap])ears to him to indicate more clearly 
and directly, the action of aqueous vapour, 
than the singular tearing into shreds 
whidi wood nndergoes when it has been 
penetrated by lightning. Arago then ad- 
duces these illustrative data : 

“A flash of lightning struck the Abbey 
of St. Metiard de ^iss<ms in the year I670, 
and the following is the description of its 
effects on some of the raRcrs of the 
roof, by an eye-witness : “ Some of them 
were found to the depth of three feet, 
divided almost from top to bottom, into 
the form of very thin laths; others of 
the same dimensions were divided into 
the form of long and fine matches ; and, 
finally, some were divided into such deli- 
cate fibres, that they almost resembled a 
worn-out broom.” Let us now proceed to 
green wood, and we shall find that the 
effects are analogous. On tly; 27th of 
June, in the year 1756» the lightning 
struck at the Abbey of / a/, near the island 
Adam.^ a large isolated oak fifty-two feet 
high, and somewhat more than four feet 
diameter at its base. The trunk was en- 
tirely stripped of its bark. This bark was 
found dispersed in small fragments all 
round the tree, to the distance of thirty 
and forty paces. The trunk, till within 
about two yards of the ground, was cleft 
longitudinally into portions almost as thin 
as laths. The branches were still con- 
nected with the trunk, but they, loo, were 
deprived of every particle of hark, and 
had been subjected to the mo.st remark- 
able longitudinal slicing. The trunk, 
branclu^s, leaves, and bark, did not 
exhibit any trace of comhistion., only 
they appeared completely dried up and 
withered. 

“ On the 20th of July of the same year, 
the lightning struck a large oak in the 
forest of Rambouillet. On this occasion 
the brauches were totally separated from 
the trunk, and dispersed around with a 
certain degree of regularity. They did not 
appear to be withered, aud their bark 
seemed sound. The trunk itself had not 
been peeled clean, but, like the oak of the 
island Adcmi^ it had become a mere bun- 
dle of laths : there was also this differ- 
ence, they were prolonged in this form to 
the very ground, instep of the process 
being arrested at a certain heigh^t. 

‘‘ 1 cannot resist the desire I lecl to cite a 
third case, of which Professor Munke has 
given an account, in Poggeudorff 's Annals. 
The diameter of the oak examined by the 
German philosopher was iipwarus of three 
feet, at the level of the ground. The en- 
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tire trunk of tlii» great tree disappeared ; 
or, to speak more accurately, tiie light- 
ning had separated it into shreds many 
yards long, and between a line and a line 
and a half in thickness, similar to the por- 
tions that a gouge would have detached. 
Three branches, from twenty to twenty- 
four inches in diameter had fallen verti- 
cally, cut clean through as if by a single 
stroke of a hatchet ; they preserved their 
leaves and brancheA. Not the slightest 
traces of inflammation or carbonization 
were perceived. Tlie total absence of car- 
bonization, the division of the trunk of 
the tree into such numerous and delicate 
filaments, the dispersion of these filaments 
into a thousand different direction)^ all 
this, I repeat, appears to be the necessaiy 
consequence of the action of some elastie 
force which had developed itself between 
the fibres of the wood, lly means of a 
flash of lightning suddenly transformed 
into steam, the hygrometric water which 
is contained in the old rafters of a 
roof, and in the sap which fills the 
longitudinal capillary tubes of a growing 
tree, you will produce, in every par- 
ticular, the phettomena of the raners 
at the Abbey of 5^. Medard de Soissons^ 
and of the oaks of the island Adam^ of the 
forest of Compiegne, dec. &c.* 

* Lightning often strikes trees quite deadi whilst 
the external and conspicuous damage is altogether 
trifling. Mr. Tull, the author of The Thiloeophy of 


Flashes of lightnfDgsometimes ptodnee 
only the partial decortication of trees. On 
these occasions it is not rare to find long 
strips of hark, both the outer coarse bark, 
and the inner and finer membrane, com- 
pletely detached below^ and still adhering 
to the trunk near its summit : but all 
these Instances of bark torn from below 
upwards, no longer subserve the object 
for which they have been adduced, so soon 
as steam is considered as the possible 
agent by which the process of decortica- 
tion has been accomplished.'' 

The annexed illustration is a very strik- 
ing one : it shews the remarkable effects 
of lightning on an oak-tree at West 
Knoyle, in the county of Wilts, on June 8, 
1835 : the drawing was made by Mrs. Sey- 
mour, and has been cleverly lithographed 
by Martin, as one of a class of phenomena 
of untiring interest to the inquiring and 
contemplative mind. 

Agrieulturef Is of opinion that this elfbet is the 
consequence of the rupture of the small vessels, 
across which the lightning has forced its way. 
According to our View, the lightning, in this case, 
acts mechanically, as does ice, when it tears the 
capillary tubes which form the succulent twigs of 
certain plants. At the same time, as the aqueous 
juices dilate much more in passing from the liquid 
state to that of steam, than they rlo in congealing, 
the meteor ought to produce more numerous and 
also more violent ruptures. By taking this view 
of the phenomenon, physiologists will, perhaps, be 
enabled to recognise the particular mode of action 
by which lightning produces death in the more 
common way. 
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The following position, by M. Arago, 
is, also, very striking : 

I may make precisely the same remarks 
concerning another phenomenon which 
has been pointed ont by observers with 
the same assiduous care, and which re- 
lates to the leaves of those trees that have 
been struck by lightning. The leaves of 
the trees at Marsillargues^ upon the pro- 
perty of M. Mourgues, as also the Ic^aves 
of the trees in the Chamns Elysees, which 
were examined by M. Mamhata, were yel- 
low, crisp, as if roasteil, and convex on 
their under sides ; whilst the green 'sur- 
face of the opposite and upper side had 
not undergone any alteration, excepting 
only, that their planes, instep of wing 
somewhat convex, had become concave, 
preciseljr as happens on those sides of^ 
sheets of parchment which are turned from 
the fire. Here, it is maintained, another 
striking proof is afforded that the flaming 
current of the lightning passed from be- 
low upwards. The movement from be- 
neath upwards, seems, in truth, sufficiently 
established ; but who will venture, in tlie 
present state of the inquiry, to affirm, 
that the ascending current was not pro- 
duced by steam at a high temperature, 
probably not saturated, and resulting from 
the evaporation produced by the agency of 
a descending flash of lightning acting upon 
the humidity of the soil ? Finally, we 
might have recourse to tho same agency 
of steam in explaining how, at the foot of 
trees that have been struck, we often find 
the sod turned over, and sometimes ojiened 
up at either side of the laceration of the 
soil, like the leaves of an open book. 

In thus prosecuting this minute discus- 
sion, 1 have endeavoured to demonstrate 
that the facts, upon which many natural 
philosophers believe that they have estab- 
lished the existence iff ascending light- 
ning, do not confer upon their labours the 
character of true demonstrations. I unre- 
servedly admit the existence of ascending 
lightnings. 1 know well that natural phi- 
losophers of the highest character disbe- 
ieve ill them ; I also know that they dis- 
dain to enter into any discussion upon the 
subject ; but facts should, and will prevail 
over the most imjiosing authorities. When 
Mqfeiy now about a century ago, resolved 
to publish his ideas upon ascending thun- 
der-bolts, based upon a local phenome- 
non be had observed at the Castles of 
Fosdinovo^ he had the precaution, more 

S Tudent in tliis respect than Galileo, to 
emonstrate that he could reconcile Ms 
views with the passages in the Holy Scrips 
tures, in which notice is taken of fire fall'’ 
ing frmn heaven on Sodom and Gomorrha, 
anaof/tg4^nmg descending ftovaihe clouds, 
&c. Fortunately, in the present day, the 


most celebrated scientific theories, though 
to some individuals objects of a religious 
veneration, do not require the same kind 
of reserve. Every one may now examine 
them, and may criticise and debate con- 
cerning thqm; and requires only to stop 
where the field of observation and experi- 
ment is veiled from his path.” 


VfetBk 39oo6)t. 

A summer's day at HAMPTON COURT. 

BY EDWARD JESSE, ESQ. 

[W iTHiN the present season, the public 
have been freely admitted to view what- 
ever is curious and interesting within the 
walls of Hampton Court Palace, a privi- 
lege for which we have chiefly to thank 
Viscount Duncannon. The stately doors 
are now thrmon upen^ the visitors arc not 
locked from one room into another, but 
they are left to stroll through them, at 
their pleasure, from morn till dewy eve. 
Perhaps, Versailles gave the J^iiit. How- 
ever tliat may be, you now sec a//, not 
forgetting ‘‘ the Great Hall,” which was 
usually not to be seen,” and you pro- 
tract tlie ploasure as you will. A vast 
accession of visitors, who daily avail 
themselves of the indulgence, is the result ; 
thousands are wafted tlather by the 
Southampton Railway ; holiday-keepers 
come in masses far and near ; and by 
the exercise of this little boon on the part 
of tho Government, several thousands 
have been drawn from crowded London 
into these beautiful scenes of cver- 
changefiil nature. “ The most laborious 
have their moments of leisure,” and to 
such Lord Duncannon has “ opened a 
source of innocent recreation, by afford- 
ing them opportunities of contemplating 
many works of art and genius, from 
which they, were before, in a great degree, 
excluded.” 

The author of the very elegant little 
volume before ns is Mr. Edward Jesse, 
surveyor of Her Majesty's Porks and 
Palaces, an amiable gentleman, beloved 
at Hampton Conrt (where he resides), and 
to whom the public arc indebted fot some 
very entertaining Gleanings in Natural 
History, The present work does not 
contain an elaborate history and descrip- 
tion of the Palace, its architecture, &c. ; 
but it presents the visitor with every point 
of desirable information, commencing 
with ‘‘ A Drive to Hampton Court,” and 
ending with “ a Catalogue of the Pictures.’ ’ 
His notes on the road are very amusing : 
he begins witli Kingston Homse, Knights- 
bridge, now remarkable for its large and 
conspicuous greenhouse.] 

This was the residence of the eccentric 
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and profligate Ducbess of Kingston.* 
7'he Hurase is now occupied by that great 
statesman and scholar, the Marquis 
Wellesley. 

To the left of the entrance to Kensing- 
ton, and nearly opposite the palace-gates, 
there is a large rea house. This was the 
residence of the famous Duchess- of 
Portsmouth, the FrciKih mistress of 
Charles II., and where he supped the 
night before ho was seized with the illness 
of which he soon afterwards died. 

Kensington Palace was the favourite 
residence of William HI., who enlarged 
and, in a great measure, rebuilt it. He 
purchased it of the Earl of Nottingham, 
son of the celebrated Sir Hencage Finch, 
afterwards Earl of Nottingham, and Lord 
Chancellor of England. Here Queen 
Mary, his consort, died of the smallpox ; 
and the king’s attachment to the palace 
seems to have increased, from the cir- 
cumstance of its having been the scene of 
the last acts of the queen, who was justly 
entitled to^liis affection. When he died, 
bracelets composed of her hair were found 
upon his arm ; and he said of her, what 
few husbands can say of their wives, that, 
although he had been married to her 
seventeen years, he had never known her 
guilty of a ivant of discretion. He is 
said to have drunk intemperately after 
her death. 

To the left, the road leads to the 
beautiful Suspension-bridge over the 
Thames ; hut we prefer crossing the river 
at Kew, in order to point out what is 
worthy of notice at that place. 

In passing over the green, the old 
alace may he seen to the right, which 
as Jiiany historicnl recollectiocis connect- 
ed with it. It was a favourite residence 
of George III., and, perhaps, tlie happiest 
art of his life was passed in it. lie 
ere first heard of the death of his grand- 
father, George II,. and it was here that 
many of hw children were horn and 
educated. Queen Charlotte died here 
in 1818. 

The churchyard on tlie green is in- 
^ teresting from the circumstance of Gains- 
borough, Zoffany, and Meyer having been 
buried in it. It is somewhat of a reproach 
to this country that no appropriate monu- 
ment has been erected to the memory of 
‘Gainsborough, perhaps the best, and 
certainly the most pleasing, jjainter of 
scenes from nature whom we have had in 
this kingdom. 

The botanic gardens at Kew are full of 
subjects of interest, and the Arl>oretum 
contains some fine specimens of trees. 

* It was Me sha invited a large assemblage of 
peo{»]e to her celebrated ball, and when they met 
she had made her eatApe to Calais. 


These gardens, as well as the pleasure- 
grounds, which are of some considerable 
extent, are open to the public on the 
Thnrsday and Sunday of each week. 
In the meadows attached to the grounds, 
stands an Observatory, a prettv building, 
in which there is a fine collection of 
astronomical and other instruments, under 
the care of Mr. Rigaud* and Mr. Demaln- 
bray. It did contain a collection of ores 
from the late king’s mines in Germany. 

[A page or two succeeds on Richmond.] 

Richmond Park contains many objects 
of interest ; Irat it is out of our way to 
Hampton Court, to which place we will 
now proceed. 

After passing the bridge, the house 
immediately to the left was formerly the 
residence of Richard Owen Cambridge, 
Esq., the friend of Dr. Johnson, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and many celebrated 
men of their day. 

A little farther on, to tlie left, is Marble 
Hill ; and whoever lias read the letters of 
the celebrated Countess of Suft'olk, the 
mistress of (ioorge 11. and the correspon- 
dent of Pope, will recollect that many of 
them were dated from this place, which 
was adorned and Improved % her good 
taste. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu occasion- 
ally resided at a large house at the end of 
Montpelier-row, and which immediately 
adjoins Marble Hill. She was an extra- 
ordinary mixture of talent, profligacy, 
finery, mid dirt. It is to be regretted that 
the recent very interesting life of her, by 
her noble relative, leaves us still in the 
dark respecting many points of her curious 
character. She hated Pope, and Pope had 
no great affection for her. 

In Twickenham church. Pope i.s buried, 
with a tasteless epitaph by Warburton. 

The present Knig of France resided in 
a house within the walls which arc passed 
on the left in approaching Twickenham 
church, and also in a smaller one nearly 
opposite the end of Montpelier-row, 
already mentioned. At the extremity of 
Twickenham, where two roads branch off 
to the right and left, a fine Cedar-tree may 
he seen. This stands in the ground 
formerly occupied by the eccentric and 
mercurial Duke of Wharton. 

I'hc Duke’s house has been recently 
pulled down. 

•I’he fourth house as we pass along the 
left-hand road, just mentioned, is, or rather 
was, the celebrated villa of Pope. Every 
admirer of that great poet will regret that 
so little of what was occupied by him 

* Since this was written, the amiable and inge- 
nious Mr. Rigaud, the Professor of Astronomy at 
Oxford, has died suddenly, to the deep regret of all 
who knew him. 
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should now remain to gratify his cariosity. 
Even the grotto, notwithstanding Pope’s 
anathema against any one who should 
alter or iniure it, has not escaped spolia* 
tion. A large straggling house has been 
erected on a spot which no admirer of 
genius, poetry, and wit, will ever pass 
without having his enthusiasm awakened 
—a spot where Pope said poetry was his 
business, and idleness his pleasure ; and 
where he sweetly sang those verses which 
will do everlasting honour to his country. 
We like to fancy that we can see him 
gently carried in his scdan-cbnir to the 
bottom of his lawn, and then placed with 
his chair in a boat, letting down a window 
to inhale tlie soft air, and seeing the 
smiling prospect, while his boat glided 
on the clear and unruffled surface of his 
favourite river. 

Proceeding onwards a few hundred 
yards, Strawberry Hill will be seen to the 
right on a gently rising ground. *Thi8 
celebrated spot, a mixture of good and 
Bad taste, was the residence of Horace 
Walpole, afterward Earl of Or ford. He 
was a man of genius, but sceptical, vain, 
and selfish, and, we may add, a volujjtuary. 
There are many articles of great historical 
and literary curiosity in the house. They 
are all strictly entailed ; and it is 
curious that a man who professed repub- 
lican principles, and was an avowed 
enemy to the law of primogeniture, should 
himself have entailed his own house, a 
mere lath-and-plastcur residence, and its 
contents, with more than usual caution 
and strictness. 

Either of the two roads near the Straw- 
berry Hill will lead to Hamjiton Court. 
The left-hand road is, however, the 
leasaiitcst, although rather longer. The 
'hanies is seen to great advantage, and 
also the high grtiunds of Richmond Park. 
The first house to the right is Little 
Strawberry Hill, once tlie residence of the 
celebrated Mrs. Clive. We soon after- 
wards arrive at the pretty and well- 
regulated village of I’eddington. 

After quitting Teddington, w-e enter the 
noble avenue of Bushy Park, planted by 
William HI. It is, liowever, seen to the 
greatest advantage when the horse-chest- 
nut trees are iu full blossom. I’his avenue 
is one mile and forty yards in length, and 
there are four others on each side of it. 
The breadth of these nine avenues is 5^3 
feet, and the quantity of ground comprised 
in them is sixty-seven acres. These 
avenues are, perhaps, unequalled for 
extent and beauty in Europe. 

On entering Bushy Park, the residence 
of Queen Adelaide is seen immediate^ to 
the right. Here his late Majesty William 
IV. lived for thirty-six years like a country 


gentleman, superintending his farm and 
entertaining his neighbours with great 
hospitality. The house has nothing re- 
markable about it. 

At nearly the extremity of the avenue 
is a circular piece of water, called the 
Diana Water, from a fine bronze statue of 
that, goddess, sev'en feet iu height, placed 
in the centre of it. It stands on a block 
of fine statuary marble, and the siaall 
figures which snrrpund it are also of 
bronze. This fountain formerly played, 
and it is to be regretted that it does not do 
so at present. On quitting the Diana 
Water, the noble gates leading into the 
grounds of Hampton Court Palace are 
very conspicuous. 

• (To de continued.) 

BRITISH AND VOREION REVIEAV. — NO, XVII. 

Lamartine^it New Poem. 

La Chute d'un jinge has nothing in 
common with those compositfons which 
the first verses of the sixth chapter of 
Genesis suggested to Byron and Moore; 
nor yet with that delicious little poem of 
Alfred de Vigny, AVoo, which wc would 
fain see translated into English, could a 
translation preserve that chaste suavity of 
expression in which lies its principal 
charm. M. de liamartine’s angel, likewise, 
falls through love ; but that is the only 
point of contact. The idea of the poem is 
more comprehensive, more philosophic. 
The angel is here the p<‘rsonification of 
the human soul. The human soul, and 
the successive phases through which God 
has decrcctl that it must achieve its per- 
fectible destinies — that is the subject of 
the grand epopwia of which the poem here 
noticed is ]>ut a part, the second, perhaps, 
of the twelve or fourteen that, as is re- 
ported, arc to compose the work. This is, 
then, one of the first pages of the history 
of moral man, written from the point 6f 
view of the Christian dogma of the Fall. 
He who relates the tale to the poet is an 
ol(^ man of the Maronite tribe, for which 
M. de Lamartine, in his oriental travels, 
discovered so mncli sympathy, domiciliated 
on the summit of Lebanon,— a mysterious 
being, of whom no one can tell the age, 
and who 

“ Knows things right strange 

Of nascent time, man, angels, and their change.*' 

The tale is divided into visions, which 
it would be too long to analyze minutely, 
but of which we shall give a rapid simi- 
mary. 

The time is antediluvian. It is night, 
a munificent night ; a tribe ofrKliepherds 
has just withdrawn into the shade, and to 
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the of human footsteps succeeds the 
concert that night offers to the Lord. The 
thousand voices of nature blend in divine 
harmony ; the cedars of Lebanon chant a 
hymn of adoration. Angels poised here 
and there upon their wmgs, listen with 
devout attention ; gradually they soar 
upwards and disappear, one alone remain* 
ing ; it is Cedar, the enamoured angel. 
He is absorbed in the contemplation of a 
child of twelve years’ old, DoiUha, asleep 
under one of the cedars. Her beauty 
troubles hhn ; a thought of Imman love 
murmurs through his being, and he says 
within himself. Why are the angels soli- 
tary ? Suddenly steps are heard ; seven 
giants appear : they are the slave pur- 
veyors of Balbek. Do'idlia awakes t<v find 
herself their prisoner; they fling a net^ 
over her, as over a wild l>east, and arc pre- 
paritig to carry her off. 1 1 is at this moment 
that the fall of the Angel is decided ; an 
immense, an omnipotent desire transforms 
his whole being; he precipitates himself 
headlong (o the defence of Doidha ; he is 
inan, lie slays the robbers: for one in- 
stant he is happy at the feet of this child, 
the object of ms love, whom he has just 
saved ; but even at the awful moiueut 
when the change of his nature was con- 
summated, a cry had resounded in his 
soul— 

“ Fall I fall J Creature eclipsed, for ever foil ! 

Perish thy splendour i • • • 

Till drop by drop thou have redeem’d with cost 

Thiiie immortality, for woman lost.” 

The doom is spoken, and its fulfilment is 
pursued throughout the poem. 

Tlte men of the tribe of Phayz, to which 
Doidha belongs, now arrive. T'hey ques- 
tion her deliverer : Cedar cannot answer : 
language has not been revealed to him. 
This nocturnal conflict, those stranger 
corses, this dumb unknown— a giant in 
strength, — are, to the suspicious tribe, ter- 
rifying mysteries. A law condemns every 
stranger to death ; but Cedar is so hand- 
some, and has saved Doidha^— in his favour 
death Is commuted for slavery. Delivered 
up to Phayz, he herds his cattle, and per- 
fonns the most servile oSices : but Doidha 
is there, every day he beholds her ; she 
it is who, amidst the recesses of the 
woods, brings him the food of slaves, and 
that moment repays liis long day of degra- 
dation. Little by little these moments are 
proluu^d; his passion is no longer soli- 
tary— Doidha shares it. Then begins the 
education of love. She teaches him to 
apeak : a whole world bursts upon him 
with language ; his vague gleams of intel- 
ligence become thoughts ; ideas, the in- 
stincts of the heart, become sentiments. 
Ail this il beantiflih aomeiimes enchant- 
ing; Meanwhile their love is discovered ; 


it is more than a crime in the eyes of the 
tribe. Persecution begins, but love tri- 
umphs. Separated by violence, they meet 
in secret, they marry, and Doidha gives 
birth to twins ; it is Cedar who coiicenls 
them, who watches over tliem; it is a 
gazelle that rears them with her milk. 
Long — ^too long x^erhaps for probability — 
does mystery protect their union, which 
accident at Icn^b betrays. Doidha rescues 
her infants from the river into which they 
bad bt>en flung, but is herself immured in 
a tower, built of stones piled up on each 
other, there to die of hunger. Cedar, 
boimd and corded, is thrown into the 
Orontes ; he escapes, nevertheless, and 
returning wild with rage, demolislios the 
tower, crushes the people of the trilie with 
its ruins, flics with the mother and the 
children, and plunges into solitude. 

Ilert* they live awhile ; but one day, as 
the twins repose in a sort of cradle formed 
of tlie boughs of a tree, an eagle, swoo]>ing 
down, seizes and carries them to the sum- 
mit of a rock. The parents climb tlio 
rock, and find, not the blood-stained eyry 
of a bird of prey, but a grotto, the abode 
of a sainted old man, to whom the eagle 
is a companion and messenger. This 
excellent x»erson, born a slave of the 
I'itans, had received fiom his mother a 
revelation of the true God, of Jehovah, 
and the primitive book. Compelled to fly 
whilst 1 m; was x)Topagating its doctrines 
amongst his fellow-slaves, lie continues to 
fulfil his mission from the peak of his rock ; 
he inscribes the pages oi the book iix>on 
brass plates, which the eagle carries afar 
off, and drops, as irum the .skies, upon the 
crowd. Doidha and Cedar receive his 
instructions ; thcy,4i<3ten to fragments of 
the mimitive book; their days elapse in 
bliasnil innocence ; when suddenly, an 
aerial bark, the •flescription of which is 
tolerably anti-scieiitific, furrows the air 
and descends u]>on the rock. From this 
three giants alight, who kill the old man, 
carry oft’ the young couple and their child- 
ren, and convey them to Babel, to tlie feet 
of king Ncuqihed. The king orders Doidha 
to be reserved for bis royal x>leasnres, and 
with rcsiiect to Cedar, he orders 

** With caution due hU body to prepare, 

The mutilation of the Mutes to share.” 

Wc have reached the Tenth vision. 
Babel— its giants, who reign in virtue of 
ripht divine — its enslaved, brutalized multi- 
tude that reveres them as (iods— its orgies, 
infamous in sensuality, disgusting and 
stupid in ferocity, till two* visions, from 
which analysis recoils. In the Twelfth, we 
find Lakini, the favourite of king Nem- 
phed, in love with Cedar, and Asrafiel, 
one of his Titans, dreaming of the throne 
and Doldlia. Through these two beings 
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the catastrophe is brought about. Lakini, 
stealing from the finger of her sleeping 
master the ring, the sight of which com- 
mands obedience, visits Cedar in his prison^ 
and being repulsed in her love, endeavours 
to seduce him by a shew of virtue and 
devotedness,; she even engages, upon being 
urged, to restore to him Do'ldha. Mean- 
while Nemphed, suspecting the designs of 
Asrufiel, has just ordered Lakini to kill 
him ; she hastens to impart her commis- 
sion to Asrafiel, who employs himself in 
preparing a revolution in the palace, of 
which Lakini is to give the signal fiy 
murdering Nemphed himself. In ihc in- 
terval, she lays her own plans. She hurries 
to J>oidli{i, and obtains possession of her 
luxuriant tresses, by persuading the poor 
mother that they arc to protect her babes 
from the cold ; she hurries to Cedar, and 
informs him that he shall be released that 
very night ; his prison door will be opened, 
he will go forth, a veiled slave will place 
Doidha in his hands, when he must, with- 
out atidresshtg a single word to her^ carry 
her off in his arms and fly in a given 
direction ; she will meet him at the foot of 
a sycamore, and bring him his children. 
Night arrives. Lakini kills Nemphed with 
a poisoned dart that she holds between 
her teeth, and stabs into his temple os she 
kisses him. She disimpears amidst the 
tumult. Cedar steals from his prison ; a 
woman is delivered to him, and he carries 
lier awa^, keeping his promise ; it is the 
utmost if he breathes a hasty kiss n^iou 
the tresses of Doidha, which the breeze 
wafts to bis lips ; but upon reaching the 
sycamore, he gives way to his passion — 
still without breaking his promised silence 
— and falls asleep amiijfjt tender caresses. 
The first ray of the morning awakens him, 
and destroys his illusion ; it is not his 
wife, but Lakini whom he has so fondly 
clasped to his heart. Furiously he spurns 
her into the river that flows beside them, 
returns to the city, and excites the peo- 
ple to insurrection. He appeals to the 
adepts of the Old Man of the Rock, and 
they, rising in crowds, rush upon his foot- 
steps to the palace of the Titans. Cedar 
arrives at the very moment when Doidha, 
threatened with the immediate murder of 
her children, is sinking in despair into the 
arms of Asrafiel. Him Cedar slays, and 
prepares, with all that is dear to him upon 
earth, to quit the town, which the insur- 
gents, abusing their victory, then pollute 
with a thousand atrocities. He pauses for 
an instant, to comply with the prayer of a 
Titan, who, having escaped from the tower 
in which they have shut themselves up, 
offers, if permitted to accompany the fugi- 
tives, to ^guide them to a land where the 
children of Jehovah reign: they all depart 


togetlier, and plunge into the desert. It 
is there that Cedar, on awaking one 
morning, finds himself alone, abandoned 
by the treacherous guide, in the midst of 
burning sands, without landmarks, and 
without a drop of water. The children die ; 
Doidha dies. Cedar, amidst imprecations, 
raised a pile of wood, ascends, and sets 
it on fire ; and above the flames, from 
the bosom of the tempest, the voice of 
a Spirit, that voice ^hich had resounded 
in his soul at the moment of his fall, is 
heard : 

** Down, down 1 ho cried. Thou trho descent couldst 
choose I 

By thy remorse, fall'n Spirit, mete thy fall 1 

e * * « 

To oflc thy native heav'n nought shall avail 
Till tlem the hundred steps of being's scale 
Hast climb'd, and every step shall burn tby fiM>t." 

» Vis. xr. 


PHOTOGRAPIIV, OR SUN-PAINTINO. 

The history and details M. Da- 
guerre’s photographic process were commu- 
nicated by M. Arago to the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris, at the sitting of the lOth 
instant; fi’om which it appears, tliat, in 
prosecuting his labours, M, Daguerre was 
assisted by a M. Niepce, deceased, with 
whom the discovery originated. The 
French government has, therefore, awarded 
a pen.sion to the surviving son of M. Niepce, 
as well as to M. Daguerre, in return for 
the publication of the process. Soon after 
the announcement of M. Daguerre’s in- 
vention, a claim to the merit of the dis- 
covery was made on behalf of M. Niepce, 
by his friend M. Hauer, who shewed sjK?- 
cimeus of the new art produced by M. 
Niepce in lb{27; and, what is more extra- 
ordinary still, M, Niepce }>ossessed the 
means of taking impressions from his sun- 
graven plates, ana M. Bauer has some 
impressions from photographic engraved 
pictures. We made no allusion to this 
statement of M. Bauer at the time, pre- 
ferring to wait till the rival claims were 
settled ; there is now no longer a doubt 
that M. Niepce originated the invention, 
which M. Daguerre has perfected so far as 
fixing the picture on the plate only, not in 
taking impressions from it. 

M. Daguerre’s recipe is as follows : — A 
copper-plate plated with silver, its surfac<* 
well cleansea with dilated nitric acid, is 
exposed to the action of the vapour of 
iodine: this forms the first coating, or 
ground ; which is inconceivably thin, and 
requires to be perfectly even. The plate 
thus prepared is placed on the table of the 
camera obscura ; and after remaining eight 
or ten minutes, according as tne subject 
or the degree of light may require, is 
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withdrawn. At this sta^e of the proceaii, 
however, the most practised eye will not 
discern the slightest trace of the action of 
the light on the prepared surface. The 
plate is then exposed, in a proper impara- 
tus, to the vapour of mercury ; and when 
heated to sixty degrees, the picture ap- 
ears as if by ms^c. A singular,* and 
itherto inexplicable circumstance, re- 
quires to be noticed in reference to this 
part of the process; namely, that the plate 
must be in an inclined position ; and that 
if it be placed directly opposite the aper- 
ture whence the vapour of the mercury 
escapes, the result will not be satisfactory. 
LastVf the plate must be dipped in hypo- 
sulphate of soda, and afterwards well 
sluiced with distilled water : the operation 
is tlieri complete. 

The cost of the plate must necessarily ' 
be considerable, and the chemical process 
requires nicety and skill ; so that the ex- 
pense of the photographic pictures will 
not l)e so trifling as might be supposed, 
especially ^when accidental failnres are 
taken into account. By this process, it is 
to be borne in mind, the picture appears 
on the plate as it does on the disc of the 
camera — ^tUat is, with its forms and sha- 
dows painted dark on a white ground. 
In the simpler process invented by Mr. Fox 
Talbot, by which the solar rays act on the 
prepared paper, called nhatogcnic^ the 
light and shades of the real objects are re- 
versed, and the picture is painted white on 
a dark ground. Mr. Talbot's method of 
preparing photogenic, or sensitive paper, 
consists in washing fine writing-paper over 
first with a solution of nitrate of silver, 
then with bromide of potassium, and after- 
wards with nitrate of silver ag%iin ; drying 
it at the fire after each operation. He 
also imitates etching on copper-plate, by 
smearing over a piece of glass with a solu- 
tion of resin in turpentine, and blackening 
it by the smoke of a candle : on this 
ground the design is traced with the point 
of an etching-needle, and the sensitive 
paper being placed behind the glass ex- 
posed to the sun, the rays of light passing 
» through the transparent lines, act upon 
the paper, and leave the design imprinted 
in a brown hue. The experiment can be 
repeated often as may be desired. Tliis 
last«mentioned process, however, is but 
pnniing hj sun-light from etching on 
glass. It, is curious enough, but nothing 
compared to the drawings of light, where 
Nature delineates her own image reversed 
on paper; and this, again, is far inferior 
to the heautifui perfection of M. Da- 
guerre’s process, by which the exter- 
nal 19 depicted iu miniature, light 

Ibr lights ^an4 shade for shade, to the 
minutest gradaiitin of each, only colour- 


BRITISH ABSOCIITION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OP SCIENCE. 

The Ninth Anniversary of the British 
Association commenced at Birmingham, 
on Monday, Aug. 26. Among the objects 
first to be noticed is the model-room, in 
King Edward’s school, which is crowded 
with works of art and science, the produce 
of Birmingham ingenuity. 

Geological and Physical Geography, 

Dr. Bnckland read a communication 
from the Bradford Scientific Society, sug- 
gesting the establishment of local museums^ 
the members to limit their attention 
specially to the products of their own 
neighbourhood : thus they would have col- 
lections of the fossil products of their own 
localities on the spot, so tliat visitors might 
at once examine them. In the neigh- 
bourhoods of Bradford and Birmingham, 
there are most valuable deposits of vege- 
table matter; and in Newcastle a local 
museum has been established upon the 
above plan. Mr. Greenongh observed tliat 
the French government had, for some 
years past, granted a sum of money for 
the establishment of a national topo- 
graphical institution in that country ; but 
in England, we have no topographical 
museum in connexion with the British 
Museum ! 7'he Marquis of Northampton 
stated, that want of room had alone pre- 
vented the latter object ; which, it must be 
owned, is but an inefficient explanation. 

Dr. Bnckland then expatiated on the 
recent discoveries of Professor Agassiar.; 
adding, that, bat for the assistance of the 
British Association, directly and collate- 
rally, Agassiz’s great work on fossil ich- 
thyology must have ceased. 

Mr. L^cll next read a paper on certain 
indentations of chalk by gravel, in the 
neighbourhood o^* Norwich, which are 
called sand-pipes. This ptmer gave rise 
to much discussion ; some of the speakers 
contending that the appearance of the 
contents of the pipes, and the situation of 
the layers of clay between them and the 
chalk, was from the introduction of acid- 
ulous water from the springs ; and others, 
from the descent of atmospheric water, 
charged with acid. 

ff^ooden Pavement. 

In the Mechanical Section^ Mr. Hawkins 
read a paper on paving roads and streets 
with blocks of wood placed end upwards; 
from which it appeared that the experi- 
ment in London nad not been fairly made, 
the specimens in Oxford-street and the 
Old Bailey being very ill laid down, and 
not to be compared with the wooden pave- 
ment at St. Petersburg, and that at 
Vienna, which latter had been worked 
twelve years. 
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steam Veuele, 

Mr. J. S. RuKsell next read a long paper on tbe 
most economical proportion of power to tonnl^{e is 
steam vessels. It was a maxim, not wUy with In- 
dividuals, but with public companies, that the 
smallest quantity of power that g;ave the necessary 
Telocity to destroy competition, was the most econo- 
mical. Mr. Russell proceeded at considerable 
length, and sait^ it had been found that a great 
saving was ejected by an increase of the power of 
steam-power in proportion to the tonnage of the ves- 
sel ; they not only got a higher velocity, but abso- 
lutely used less fhei. lie w'eiit into some elaborate 
calculations to prove the Irutli of his theory, and 
was followed by Dr. Lardner, who said the principle 
was quite new to him, although he fully agreed in 
the soundness of the views taken by Mr. RusselL 
Railways, 

Dr. Lardner called the attention of the meeting to 
an instrument made to test the bending of the rails 
as carriages passed over them. The surface of both 
rails should he precisely on the same level ; and, in 
order to ascertain, not only whether they were upon 
the same level, but how far the levels on either end 
were subject to change, he had a truck with broad 
wheels, without flanges, placed on the rails. On 
this he placed a platform, with a horizontal tube 
running across, and eorrelponding with vertical 
tubes rising just over tbe rails, containing a column 
of mercury. As the carriage"moved along the line, 
he observed the column of mercury going up and 
down, produced by actual difference on the line of 
those rails which professed to be equal. He then, 
in order to ascertain the variations In tbe levels of 
the two rails, attached to the tubes a registering 
apparatus ; and, although he had selected what he 
conceived to be a piece of one of the best laid lines 
for the experiment, it exhibited a difl'erenco of level 
to the extent of three to flve inches. This might 
appear almost incredible; but the result had been 
ascertained by repeated experiments, tbe carriage 
being stopped on portions of the line, lest its motion 
should have caused a corresponding vibration in the 
column of mercury. 

Woody Tiisue, 

In the Zoological and Botanical section, Mr. Lan- 
kester read a paper on the formation of woody 
tissue, inquiring into the opinions of Dr. Lindley 
and others, to ascertain whether woody tissue was 
derived from the juices descending fh>in the top.<; of 
trees, or from the essence of bark or leaves. Seve- 
ral specimens of the excrescences found upon the 
trunks of trees, were produced, some bearing 
branches and leaves ; which proved that woody tis- 
sue was not deriveil from the descending juices, ac- 
cording to the original theory, But from the secretion 
of matter in the trunk, or from leaves or buds pro- 
ceeding therefrom. 

Pemviati Mummies. 

Dr. 'Wilde produced three models of mummies 
found near the coast. In Peru, which were in a sit- 
ting position, covered by a rough cloak, composed 
from the bark of a tree. The arms were folded over 
the breast, as if to keep possession of several bottles, 
curiously wrought, which appeared to have been 
filled with provisions, probably, according to the 
superstition of the ancients, to sustain the deceased 
during the passage to another world : the specimens 
were curious, and admirably executed. 

Preserving Fishes. 

Mr. Lankester explained a plan for the prepara- 
tion of fishes for museums ; some of the specimegs 
being as brilliant as though the fish had just been 
taken out of the water.* 


FatUtUst. . 

Lavjyers in jimerica.—^\n the towiLs in 
the interior, a lawyer’s office is generally 
* Abridged from the Times report. 


m 

a small wooden honse, of one room, twelve 
Ifeet square, built of clap-board, and with 
the door wide open ; and the little domi- 
cile, with its tenant, used to remind me of 
a spider in its web, waiting for flie.**. A 
lawyer in one of the newly-settled Western 
States was so extremely metaphorical 
ttpoQ an occasion, when the stealing of a 
pig was the case in point, that at last he 
got to “ cormscatiiig rays.” I’he judge, 
(who appeared equally metaphorical him- 
self) thought proper to puU him up, by 

saying : “ Mr, , I wish you would take 

the feathers from the wings of your imagi- 
nation, and put them into the tail of your 
judgment.”— Ca/»raiu Marryat, 

jinaljfsis of Compound Vision. — Look 
steadfastly upon a paper of somewhat in- 
tricate pattern, covering the walls of a 
room. Though the pattern be one and the 
same, a.s received on the retina, yet, by 
special and separate acts of attention to 
the particular relations of its parts, you 
can divide it successively into two or more 
distinct patterns, each producigig, for the 
time, a. separate impression upon the mind. 
A certain, or even difficult efibrt, and 
some time also, are re<iuircd for making 
the translation* from one apparent pattern 
to another ; and there is difficulty in re- 
taining any one impression before the 
mind, so that it does not blend with, or 

I mss into, the others. Experiments of fhis 
and may be variously combined and mul- 
tiplied.— [See Dr. Ilolland*sA/e</»V,yi/ AWe*#, 
from twenty years of medical practice : a 
truly philosophical work, yet so attractive, 
as to fix the reader upon topic.s which are 
usually regarded on dry and uninviting, 
if not repulsive. It is altogether a valua- 
ble contribution to science, as well as to 
popular enlightenment.] 

Baitways v. Turnpike /loads.-^Comide^ 
ruble interest has lately been raised by the 
financial condition of the several Turnpike 
Trusts in the kingdom, and their antici- 
pated depreciation by the success of the 
Railway System. That the case demands 
the immediate attention of Parliament 
cannot be denied ; but, it may be doubted 
whether Railways have been the sole cause 
of the above depreciation. The afiairs of 
the Trusts appear to have been for some 
time suffering from the greatest evils that 
can attend any concern, namely, excess of 
expenditure, heavy debt, and acctini|||atiiig 
unpaid interest. Sir James M^Adf& has 
lately stated, in evidence before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, that 
the whole gross income of the different roads 
of ffie kingdom in 1835, was 1,796,524, 
and the expenditure of that year was 
.^1,777,368, so tliat the e^enditure 
nearly equalled the receipts, leaving a 
great sum still of unpaid interest, which 
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ooglit fuid waft liable to have been paid 
tbat year* The income of 'ld96 waft 
aad the expenditare of that 
year waft, 1,780, 349, exceeding by 

the whole of the income; which 
arofte from a diminntion of the balance in 
the treafturer’s hands by creditors being 
very clamorous for the payment of their 
interest. The amount o^the debt is stated 
at eight mniions, and the interest at half 
a million a year. Truly, this is ** a parlous 
state."’ By the way, the postmasters and 
ini^hplders hre waxing warm in their com- 
plaints of injuries by railways, though, in 
some cases, they take a sadly one-sided 
view of the matter. For example, the inn- 
holders of a town about' two miles from 
the Great Western Railway, allege ,that 
the diverting of trafhc by this line wiU be 
their ruin; but they do not tell us in* 
what proportion their business has been 
increased, by the additional number of 
persons who have already visited their 
town in consequence of the Railway com- 
munication^ 

Betigion in America,'-^At one of those 
religious excitements, termed revivals^ in 
New York, after the sermon, the preacher, 
attended by hia secretary, approaclied a 
^irl aged fourteen, and, with pen and book 
in baud, proceeded to take down the 
names and answers of those who, by invi- 
tation, remained to be conversed with. 
Having taken her name, the preacher 
asked, “ Are you for God or the devtl ?” 
Being overcome, her head depressed, and 
in tears, she made no reply. “ Put her 
down, then, in the devil’s book !”'said the 
preacher to his secretary. From that time 
the poor girl became insane. (^oUon.) On ' 
another occasion, a poor lad, frightened 
out bis senses, and anxious to pray, 
as the vengeance and wrath of the Al- 
mighty was poured out by the minister, 
sunk down upon bis knees, and com- 
menced his prayer with ‘‘Almigbte and 
No misnomer, if wbat 
the preacher . Kkd thundered out was the 
truth^Cemt. Marryaf, . 

Desk pisecuefir, The frequency of 
stomach diseases amougst those of se^len- 
tary pursuits, is, doubtless, owing in part 
to habits of posture unfavourable to di- 
gestion.— Dr. HollamL 

Toumame9its were held on ground ad- 
the palace, at Hampton Court, 
j^ajled “toying” ground, and from 
dch,' probably, the celebrated “ Toy 
Ihii ” drived its name. 

^The most extravagant funeral 
thdili, Captaiii Marr^t^ saw m Philadel- 
ri|^; ^aft , f^at of a MicXr, preceded by a 
ielm^ dressed in his full i/ac^ 
eanonU^im JChnCnptein adds; “he did 


Grsai Tom of Lincofit) cast in 1610, was, 
probably, preceded by one or more Great 
Toms, to the time of Geofirey Plant^eiiet. 
The new Great Tom is 6cwt. heavier than 
the Great Bell of St. Paul’s : its tone is 
considered to be about the same as that of 
St. Paul’s, but sweeter and softer. 

Immense Gun. — One of the most curious 
pieces of artillery in Europe exists at 
Metz, and is known by the name of the 
Grifiin, from 'its being ornamented with 
that fabnions animal. This gun was cast 
in 1529, at Ehrenbreitstein, near Coblentz, 
where the French army obtained posses- 
sion of it in 1800. It is seventeen feet in 
length, and ihree feet in diameter. Its 
month is ten and a half inchesin diameter, 
and it weighs 22,500 lb. The carriage is 
twenty-four feet in length, and the weight 
' of :.the ball which it carries is 1571b.; 
forty-two pounds of powder being required 
for its charge, ^poleon intended it for 
the Hospital of the Invalides at Paris, 
where a place was assigned .for it. 

OUtnary. — ^We notice, wibi regret, the 
death of* Miss Mary Lcaths Beevor, 
authoress of many pleasing tales in the 
Annuals, all of which evince much kind- 
liness of heart and excellence of purpose, 
and bear impress of literary taste, and 
talent for descriptive and narrative writ- 
ing. Several of Miss Beevor’s minor 
pieces will be found in the Mirror^ 
signed “if. L. B,,” to which work they 
were at once various, pleasant, and in- 
telligent contributions. The late volumes 
of the Forg€t~me^not^ likewise, contain 
many tales from her pen. Miss Beevor 
had, however, for some time, withdrawn 
from periodical literature, to quote her 
own words, (dated March last,) “portly 
from having exhausted her resources, and 
partly from wishing to bestow undeviated 
attention upon imaginative writing, hoping 
to advance from the mere tale to the 
novel and, but for this determination, 
Miss Beevor’s fair hand would have 
graced the Literary It is gratify- 

ing to add, that this lamented lady la- 
boured unceasingly in J^e difiosion of 
religious knowledge, in the inculcation of 
excellent Christian principles, and in 
cnconraging those devout exercises of tlie 
heart, which must prove the best consola- 
tion and support in our Itist moments of 
probation upon earth, and afrord the 
hrighteftt hopes of happiness hereafter. 

ft- ^ ■ 
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GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 



THE PAINTED HALL AND NAVAL GALLERY. 

“The Painted Hall” in Greenwich Hos- The Hall, which 
pital is one of the most iiitereHtinflf free osiou of the ho9pltaq||||H||^uted by 
sights in the environs of the mctijppolis. James Thoruhitl, who occupied in Uic 
Steam mil convey you thither by land or work from 1703 to 175f7, “ It contains in 
water in a few minutes ; and, we know squ^e feet, 53,678, and cost -6*6,685, 
of nothing; more delightful than being beiri]B[ after the rate of per yard for 
thus transferred out ofniurky London, into the^ ceiling, and Mi per 'yard for the 
the fine picturesque park, or the noble sides.” • 

palace-hospital, the chief attraction of This Hall was oriainally employed as 
which we are about to notice. the refectory for the wnole establishment y 
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the upper chamber being appropriated to 
the t^e of the officers— the lower, to the 
pensioners. But, when the growing re- 
venue of the Institution gradnally led to 
an increase of the numl>er of its inmates, 
the space proved inadequate to their 
accommodauon ; the table of the officers 
was discontinued, and oth«»r dining-halls 
for the men were provided on the base- 
ment story. The noble apartment hod 
been thus leftunocciijfied nearly a century, 
when, in 17^4, Lieutenant-Governor 
Locker suggested its appropriation to the 
service of a National Gallery of Marine 
Paintings^ to commemorate the eminent 
services of the Royal Navy of England. 
This tasteful design was not then execefted ; 
but, in 1823, it was revived by Gowrnor 
Locker's son, who, with the consent of the 
then commissioners and governor, began 
the collection of the paintings. The plan 
was warmly patronized by George IV.. 
(notwithstanding all that has been said 
about this king’s preference for the land- 
service ;) and His Majesty promptly and 
liberally gave directions that the extensive 
and valuable series of portraits of the 
celebrated admirals of the reigns of 
Charles II. and William III., at Windsor 
Castle and Hampton Court, should be 
transferred to Greenwich Hospital; and 
the king subsequently presented several 
other valuable and appropriate paintings 
from his private collection at St. James's 
Palace and Carlton House, Thus was 
formed the nucleus of ‘‘The Naval Gal- 
lery the royal example was promptly 
followed by many noble and other liberal 
benefactors; and thus, in a few years, 
the walls were adorned with imrtraits of 
our celebrated naval commanders, and 
representations of their actions. To 
these, King William IV., in 183J, was 
graciously pleased to add five valuable 
pictures.* \ 

Sir James Thornbiirs ceiling has been 
admirably described by Sir Richard Steele, 
in his play of the hover. In the central 
compaitoent appear King William and 
Queen Mary, suironnded by allegorical 
personages, intended to typify national 
prosperity ; and the compartments are filled 
with figures representing the Seasons, the 
Elements, the Zodiac, with portraits of 
Copernicus, Newton, .&c. ; emblems of 
actece and naval trophies. The Upper 
Hul has no ^icturee^. but the walls are 
painted ; and it contains models of ships 
of war, the uniform which Nelson last 
.Wore, &c. To the principal Hall, is a 
vestilbiilc, surmoimted by one of the IWo 
noble domeB of the hospital. • 

* Tha^letUl»8 «f the gallery were engraved a 

tew yeart sinCef ahd published at a moderate 


THE SEASON IS OVER. 

Well, at length ** the sweet season" is over. 
And John has gone down to the moors ; 

And along with him Juno and Rover, 

And thick worsted stockings by seoies. 

All the carpets are gone to be beaten, 

And the house looks most wretchedly bare ; 

Tbe piano is cased in brown Holland, 

And ** blouse** is each table and chair. 

The squares and the streets are quite empty. 
For every one's gone out of town ; 

E'en the clerk/i at the Bank, to some cottage 
Each night by the railroad whiz down. 

And Regent-street looks quite deserted, 

Except by the poor hapless few, 

the year round on its trotioir^ 
Because they have nought else to do. 

The Howards have started for Paris, 

In the Faubourg St. Germain to shine ; 

The Wiltons are staying at Baden, 

And the Cresswells are gone up the Rhine. 

And Henry a letter has written, 

To say he’d arrived at Lausanne ; 

And he hopes, with his knapsack and bdton. 
To cross the cold Alps to Milan. 

The opera season & finish’d, 

Persiani has sung her last strain ; 

And Hubini, they say, will retire, 

But I hope we shall hear him again. 

The ballet is o’er, with its visions 
Of large eyes and small twinkling feet ; 

And tlie exquisite pas in “ The Gipsy,’’ 

Has been caught by the bands in the street. 

And Vestris has taken the Garden, 

And Hammond is quitting the Strand, 

(I trust when he gets to old Drury, 

He will keep tlie same biilancc in hand). 

And at the Hay market, they tell us, 

We soon, with Macready, shall see, 

Once more in the land of her fathers. 

Our favourite, sweet Ellen Tree, 

And Nicholas Nickleby’s drawing 
Very fast to its close : we can see 

Bmike will die of decline, and fair Kitty 
Will Mrs. Frank Clieeiyble be ; 

The hero liimself will he wedded, 

To beautiful Madeline Bray ; 

But as for the fate of Miss Kenwigs, 

The devil a word can I say." 

The Parliament's task is concluded, 

Its members are olT with the rest ; 

And are gone dotjm to shoot on their manors. 
To collect for next session new zest. 

E’en we, scribbling authors, are thinking 
Of laying our brains on our shelves, 

And of taking a bed-room at Peckham ; 

And so we will finish ourselves. 

Albebt. 


BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 

A CURIOUS evidence of tlic ancient im- 
portance of Bartholomew Fair in afibrded 
by a proclamation issued in 1593, pro- 
hibiting tbe bolding of this fair in con- 
sequence of the pla^c then raging in 
rLondon. This proclamation speaks of 
there being wont to be a general resort to 
the fair of all kinds of people out of every 
part of tbe realm, who would, therefore, 
carry the sickness back witli them over 
tbe whole country, if the fair were to be 
kept as usual. It was too necessary, how- 
ever, to tbe public convenience to be alto- 
gether supprejised, even for a single year : 
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all that was attempted, therefore, was, to 
establish certain regulations to diminish, 
as much as possible, the concourse of 
Ijcople, and the danger arising therefrom. 
These regulations give a good view of what 
Jtarthdornew Fair was two hundred and 
fifty years ago. Her Majesty commands, 

“ That in the usual place of Smitlificld, 
thi‘re be no manner of market for any 
wares kept, nor any stalls or booths for 
any manner of merchandise, or for 
victuals, suffered to be set up ; but that 
the open place of the ground culled Smith- 
field be only occupied with sale of horses 
and cattle, and of stall wares, as butter 
uiid cheese, and such like, in gross, and 
not by retail; the same to continue for 
two days only. And for vent of woollen 
cloths, kerseys, and linen cloths, to be all 
sold in gross and not by retail, the same 
shall be all brought within the Close 
Yard, (afterwards called! the Cloth Eair,) 
of St. Bartholomew’s, where shops arc 
there continued, and have gates to shut 
the same place in the nights, and there 
such cloth to be offered for sale, and to be 
bought in gross, and not by retail ; the 
same market to continue but three days. 
And that the sale and vent for leather l)e 
kei)t in the outside of the ring in Smith- 
field, as hath Imjou accustomed, without 
erecting any shops or booths for the same, 
or for any victualler, or other occupier of 
any ways whatever.” From this we may 
gather, that Bartholomew Fair was, in 
these days, a great annual mart, to which 
merchants used to come up from various 
parts of the country, and, perhaps, from 
other countries, to make their wdiolesale 
purchases, just as some of the continental 
fairs still are. The object of the regula- 
tions was, to prevent the holding of the 
retail market, by wbiidi, of course, the 
crowd of visitors was chiefly attracted; 
but the wholesale market was too im- 
portant to the general trade of the country 
to be interfered with. 

According to Stow, and other writers, 
Henry II. granted to the prior and canons 
of St. Bartholomew the privilege of 
holding a fair annually at Bartholomew- 
tide, for tliree days ; namely, on the eve, 
the fete day of the Saint, and the day 
after; but, according to the Vetusta 
Mmmmenta^ this fair appears to have l^en 
established previous to Henry’s reign; 
for a charter from Henry 1. conveyini^ 
certain immunities to the priory, is referred 
to, wherein “ free peace is granted ” by 
that monarch to all persons frequenting 
the fair of St. Bartholomew, 

In the year 1541, a curious tract, now 
very rare, was printed for Richard Harper, 
at the Bible and Harp, in Smithfield, 
entitled “ Bartholomew Faire ; or varieties 


of fancies, where you may find a faire of 
wares, and all to please your mind, with 
the several enormityes and misdemean- 
ours, which are there seen and heard.” — 
l^rayley's Lofidiniana., vol. ii. p. 2.02; 
where this tract is reprinted, and con- 
tributes a most singular picture of the 
timel and the peculiarities of tlic fair. 


ScUntiftc iFattft. 

THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

W E resume, from page 367» our notices of 
the most interesting facts elicited at this 
meeting; although space will not allow 
us to particulariaic the day, section, &c. 

• FILTRATION. 

• Mr. Beurt exhibited a new apparatus 
for filtration by hydrostatic pressure, suit- 
able for making coffee, tinctures, and other 
^intusions. Dr. lire incidentally observed, 
that, with respect to coffee, he most ap- 
proved of that plan which effected the 
analysis, or the separation of thft aromatic 
and bitter principles, the presence of the 
latter being denoted by its assuming a 
yellow colour. 

RESISTANCE ON RAILWAYS. 

Dr. Lardner communicated the results 
of the inquiry of the committee appointed 
at Liverpool on Railway Constants.. It has 
been ascertained by experiment, that tlie 
only mode of determining the resistance 
is by observing the motions of the trains 
down an inclined plane, and by calculating 
the difference between where the carriages 
were, and where they should have been, at 
any precise time. Upon this principle, 
several confirmatory experiments were 
made, shewing an uniform tendency in the 
trains to resistance at a high velocity. 
They obtained the singular and strikiug 
fact, that the amount against which they 
had to contend was I -97th of tlic whole 
weight, instead of l-250th, or l-300th, aa 
had been previously supposed. It was sa- 
tisfactorily ascertained, that a ^eat por- 
tion of this resistance was owing to the 
atmosphere ; or,ihe amount of speed when 
the carriages were left to their own mo* 
mentum., was singularly dependant on the 
influence of fair, adver^, and side wlnd.s, 
and calm weather. The wheels also acted 
in resistance as fanners, thus proving the 
utility of small wheels over large ones. 

BRICK ANO TILE-MAKINO MACHINE. 

An apparatus invented by the Marquis 
of Tweddale was exhibited; in which the 
clay is carried under the rollers in a com- 
pressed state as an endless web, and being 
cut into shapes, has but to ba carried 
away to be baked. One revolution of the 
machine, in a minute, produces thirty 
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bricks; and one man and tvro boya are 
thus able to produce 30,000, bricks in a 
working day. Thecae bricks are also left 

orous, one absorbing, in six hours, only 

oz, of watei^* whilst one of the best bricks 
absorbs 28 oz. 

ronM OF STEAM-VKSSEIiS. 

Mr. J, S. Russell reported progress of 
an inquiry into the best form of vessels ; 
and observed , that tkc swiftest steam* 
vessel in this country had been constructed 
from a plan published incidentally in the 
proceedings of this Association. This 
had been constructed on the wave princi- 
ple, and although it has only *220 horse- 
power to a tonnage of* 600, with ^ase 
attains a speed of fifteen miles an hopr. 

HAILWAY WHEELS. 

Mr. Cottam described some railway 
wheels made wholly of wrought iron, so 
welded together, that, independent of 
screws, rivets, or any other fastening, they 
form one piece with the spokes, Mr. 
Wood, (oMhe Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway,) stated, that there were still in 
existence, on that line, wheels of wood, 
which had been nsed from its first con- 
struction, with very little wear, 

CBYSTALIZATION. 

Dr. Brown read a paper on metallic 
carburets, his object being to lay down a 
new fomula of crystalization, -that 
when the particles of a solid body are 
slowly cooled from the decomposition of a 
substance of which it or its elements are 
chemical constituents, they coliere in 
crystel; and this independently both of 
^ wion or solution of the body crystal- 
ized, and of the presence of any fluid me- 
dium of molecular motion whatever. Dr. 
Brown concluded with stating, that if 
wood be charred with sufficient care, not 
charcoal, but the diamond, may be ob- 
tained. 

UEATH FROM CARBONIC ACID GAS. 

Dr. G. Bird enumerated many experi- 
ments, shewing that a much smaller quan- 
tity of carbonic acid gas, descending even 
as low as two or. three *per cent.,* will 
prove fatal, and that it varies according 
to the different idiosyncrasies of indivi- 
duals,* 

FOSSIL BIRD. 

M. Akassiz has discovered, in the lime- 
stone of Glourus, the skeleton of a bird of 
the i>|Ae of a swallow, being the first which 
haa beeh found oh the Continent ; although 
th^^^^ oo^ mon amongst the marine dc- 

IN i^ONnoN clay. 

Lyell observed, that mamma- 
lia great abundance 


among marine animals, and in the Lou- 
don clay, which is full of shells. The only 
correct test we have of the age of the 
teeth of animals is, by comparing their 
colour with those of the marine animals 
with which they are found. Amongst 
other discoveries are teeth of the marsupi- 
alia, nearly analogous to the North Ame- 
rican opossum. Cuvier has also discovered 
the teeth of an opossum near Paris, and 
others have biSen found by Mr. Fox in the 
Isle of Wight. Under the sand of the 
London clay, has lately been discovered 
the lower jaw of a monkey, which is inte- 
resting as the nearest specimen to the 
human race, and which also destroys the 
theory of the progressive development of 
organization. The tooth of the monkey 
is recognised as autlientic by a small tu- 
iKsrclc upon it. 

ECONOMY, OF SMALL COAL. 

M^. Oran stated, that, out of three mil- 
lions of tons of coals, at least one million 
are wastctl. He proposes to mix witli 
two-thirds of the small coal one-third of 
anthracite. His process was, to raise 
thirty or forty gallons of water, forty gal- 
lons of coal tar, thirty gallons of lime, 
witli a ton of coal dust, and one or two 
cwt. of dried river mud; to be moulded 
into blocks, when, being of less bnlk, it 
would be very applicable for steam vessels, 
as an average quantity would last three 
months over that of common coal for two. 
— [This is scarcely a novelty for the Asso- 
ciation ; since we remember seeing coal 
similarly jn-epared, many months since.] 

MARINE RAILWAY. 

An apparatus has been introduced into 
loanee from the United States, by means 
of which vessels of any size can bo hauled 
ashore in an upriglii position for the pur- 
pose of careeuMig, &c. It consists of a 
railway, which maybe prolonged indefi- 
nitely under water to suit the rise or fall 
of the tide, and also on shore, according 
to the size of tlie ship-yard. IJpon this a 
wooden carriage, proportioned to the size 
of the vessel, is made to ti;pverse by means 
of strong capstans. This carriage may he 
got under the keel of the ship, or rather 
the ship may be made to float on to it ; 
and, by a system 'of wedges and ropes, can 
be so adapted to the hull as to fit and em- 
brace it tightly all round. The ship is 
Icept in the peipendicular, either with or 
without her cargo and crew on board ; and 
the capstans being set to work, the car- 
riage and its burden are hauled up the 
railway at the rate of from two to' three 
feet per minute. The advantages of this 
system over that of dry docks is stated to 
be great, both as regards time and ex- 
pense.— Courier de Bourdeaux ; Times. 
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A SUAfMEn’fl PAY AT HAMPTON COURT. 

BY EDWARD JESSE, ESQ. 

(Continued from p. 363.) 

JVohey^s Peilace, 

I With the leading facts of the* history of 
the Palace oiir readers must be tolerably 
familiar : yet, it was a place of such 
magnificence and sumptnoiisness, that 
new items are by no means rare.] 

The manor of Hampton, or, as it was 
formerly called, Iliunutone, was, about 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
vested in the Knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem. In the early part of the reign of 
Henry the VJII., Cardinal Wolsey became 
lessee of the manor, under the prior of 
tliat foundation.** Some idea of the va.st 
extent of this manor may be for^ned, 
when the reader is made aware that it 
comprised within it the manors of Walton- 
upon- Thames, Walton Legh, Byfl(‘te, 
Weybridge, West and East Moulsey, 
Sandon, Weston, Imwortb, Esher, Oat- 
lands, together with the manors within 
the limits of Hampton (Vmrt Chase ; and 
also the mamirs or Hampton, Hanworth, 
Feltham, and Teddington, and even 
Hounslow Heath, which was supposed to 
have extended from Staiue.s to Wrentford 
Bridge. Long Ditton, and the neigh- 
bourhood of Kingston, were also said to 
have been included in this manorial 
Chase.f W ell might it be .said— 

“ O matiy 

Jlave broke their barks ivith laying /y/owrj on them.” 

A domain of such an extent seemed to 
require a house, or Tathcr a palace, to 
correspond wilh it; and .such a palace 
Cardinal Wolsey detennined to build. 

Wolsey was also said to have got 
himself into difficulties, by mi.sappropri- 
ating the funds of Magdalen College, for 
the purpose of building the noble tower of 
tliat college. If this bo true, it afford.s a 
strong proof of the Cardinal’s great and 
enterprising mind, and of lhat fondness 
for lieaiitiful architecture which will carry 
down his name to the late.st posterity. 
The present occupier of the see of Canter- 
bury seems to have imbibed Wolsey’s 
taste and magnificence in architecture, 
softened by the refinement of the age, and 
kept in due bound.s by that prudence and 
mode.sty for which he is so conspicuous. 

r * A copy of the lease to Wolsey, from the Cotto- 
nian manuscript, was inserted in the “ Gentleman's 
Magaaitie'* of January, 1834, and is followed by a 
list of the furniture left in the ancient mauor- 
liouse upon the estate when Wolsey took possession. 
Mis name is spelt JTutcff in the lease, which is 
dated January lltli, 1514. 

t The right of free warren over these manors is 
still exercised by the Crown. 


In the height of this greatness, Wolsey 
built his sumptuous and extensive palace 
of Hampton Court, which was then much 
laiger than we see it at present. The 
building was composed of brick, and 
consisted of five courts, two of wbicb only 
remain, so that but little idea can be 
formed of the extent of the pa.1ace. 

The apartments which arc left, were 
principally used asadomestic office.s. We 
can, therefore, have but an inadequate 
conception of the former splendour of 
Hiunpton Court, except as it may be 
judged of by prints. It was Wolsey 's 
province to give such a character and 
inclination to the arts of his* country, as 
hav^had an important effect on the taste 
of each succeeding age. He had evidently 
'meant to construct, at Hampton, .such a 
splendid specimen of Grecian correctness, 
as might give a new bias to the architec- 
ture of this island. It is probable that he 
was unable to contend with the still 
lingering relics of prejudice, ai^ therefore 
we have to regret that the Gothic and 
Grecian styles were blended in the 
Cardinal's magnificent building with 
equal bad taste.and impropriety. 

T’besc ancient buildings are extremely 
interesting. Their .structure is of red 
brick, interlaced with dark-coloured bricks 
in diagonal lines, the windows and cor- 
nices, with their ornaments, being of 
stone. This circumstance conveys an 
appearance of meanness to tbe eye of the 
spectator, which the beauty of its propor- 
tions fails to remove. W olsey a.ppears to 
have employed the Warden ana certain 
members of the Freemasons as his 
architects in building his palace, and also 
(’hrist Church at Oxford (originally termed 
Cardinal's College). All the documents 
relative to the expense of these buildings 
are to be foijnd in the Chapter House at 
Westminster. In removing last year 
(1838) one of the tdd towers built by. 
Wolsey, a number of glass bottles were 
dug out of tbe fouudation. They were of a 
curious shape ; and it is probable that they 
were# buried to denote the date of the 
building, as bottles, similarly situated, 
have recently been found in the comera of 
old buildings, both at ly^indsor and Klngs- 
ton-iipon-Thames. 

It IS probable that the grandeur of the 
place, or some other cause, of which we 
have no certain account, induced Wolsey 
to resign his palace to Henry VIII. in the 
year 1516, although he occasionallyresided 
in it afterwards. Henry appears to have 
gone on with the buildihgs for several 
years previous to his death, and it sub- 
sequently became a favourite royal 
re^dence. It is impossible to imagine a 
circumstance more galling to a man Oi 
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Wolsey*8 pride and ambition, than his 
being obliged to relinquish a palace upon 
which he had exhausted so much money, 
and which he had ornamented, in many 
respects, with such exquisite taste. One 
only wonders that a man of his strong 
sense and knowledge of the human mind 
should not have bcen» better prepared 
against the fickleness of such a king as 
Henry VIII., and shdtild not have borne 
it with more firmness. 

It will add to the interest of the visitor 
at Hampton Court Palace, if he bears in 
mind tliat it was the last instance, in this 
country, of the magnificence of the house- 
hold establishment of a priest who held 
the highest offices in church and state. 
Here Wolsey lived in more than regal 
state, and when it is considered tliat he* 
had nearly one thousand persons in his 
suite, wc shall be less surprised at the 
vastness of his palace. 

The part of W olsey’s palace which still 
remains, consists of the first and second 
quadrangles, and some smaller courts and 

R ges to the right and left of them. 

e original palace had five courts, 
which it is generally supposed to have had, 
it must have heen nearly as large again 
os we see it at present. The third court, 
next the gardens, was rebuilt by William 
III., and stands upon only a small part of 
the original site of the old palace. In 
looking at what remains of the hitter, we 
shall perceive an effect, in the old English 
ecclesiastical character of building, that 
delights the imagination, and seems con- 
genial with our native feeling. I'he 
small part, however, which remains of the 
original building, can convey liut a very 
inadequate idea of the former sjilendour 
of the place, as the apartments which ore 
now standing were supposed to have been 
only used as domestic offices. Perhaps the 
best idea that can be formed of tlie extent 
of the old palace, is, by passing along the 
tennis-court lane, and inspecting the north 
front from the gateway to the tennis- 
court. This is all Woiseyan, with the 
exception of the modern windows and a 
projecting building. The old chimneys 
may here be seen, and their ample 
space and solidity .will allow us to form 
some idea of the hospitality and good 
checiT which took place in the Cardinal’s 
establishment. Each of these fireplaces 
is large enough to roast an ox, being 
nineteen and a half feet iu width, and 
ei|^ht ’and a half fret in height. It is 
evident that the attendants were not 
allowed to ■ enter the kitchens, os each of 
them square opening, commu- 

aieatmg with the several passages, which 
was cloi^ nhtiT the dinners were dressed, 
when a large wooden fiap was let down 


and the dishes placed upon it, which were 
then removed by servants on the outside. 
When we consider that Wolsey *s palace is 
stated to have contained fifteen hundred 
rooms, we shall find that these enormous 
kitchens and fireplaces were not out of 
proportion to the number of his attendants 
and guests. 

The Hall , — In the middle court is 
Wolsey ’s Hall, which Evelyn calls a 
“ most magnificent roome and here we 
can fancy him entertaining his ungrateful 
master with all the siilendour which his 
wealth and resources enabled him to employ. 

It is a curious fact, if it can be depended 
on, that the first play acted in the Hall 
was that of Henry VIII., or the Fall of 
Wolsey, it being represented on the very 
spot w'bicli had been the scene of tlie 
CardinaPs greatest splendour. Shakspere 
is si]gid to have been one of the actors iu 
this play, 

ff^ithdrawing Roow, — This 
room is entered by a doorway from the 
centre of the tiuis in the Hall, and is 
equally curious and beautitul. Its pro- 
portions, also, are nerfret. It is 61 feet 
10 inches in lengtn, 29 feet 5 inches in 
breadth, and 20 feet high. It is said that 
when Sir Walter Scott saw it, he was so 
much ytmek with it, that he built one 
somewhat Tesem])ling it at Abbotsford, It 
is always ph'asiug to see this sort of 
tribute paid by one great genius to the 
works of lui other, who, perhaps, is only 
known by this relic of his talents. 

Perhaps, however, the most curious and 
interesting things in this room are the 
ancient I’apestries. Independently, how- 
ever, of the interest which is attached to 
them, from the fact of their having formed 
part of the original decoration of Hampton 
Court, when th#* eminent founder of it 
was in the zenitli of liis glory and power, 
and high in the favour of his royal master, 
they arc remarkable in many respects for 
the merit they possess as examples of 
design. 

IFnhey's TtiT/r/.?.— Although only two of 
Wolsey 's principal courts are now in 
existence, and these probably were used 
only as domestic offices, there is much to 
admire in them. The first court is perfect, 
and remains as it was built by the Car- 
dinal ; but the second, or middle court, is 
disgraced, with reference to the admixture 
of a different style of architecture, by a 
colonnade, supported by pillars of tlie Ionic 
order, designed by Sir Christopher Wren. 
This screen would Ije handsome in any 
other situation, but it destroys the effect 
of the beautiful court in which it is 
placed, and effectually conceals one side 
of it, as well as some beautiful Gothic 
windows behind it. 
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Mr. Jesse then refers to an accompany- 
ing print to shew the eflFect which might 
be produced by removing the screen, and 
making a covered way, in character with 
the other parts of Wolsey’s palace. Every 
person of good taste must wish to see this 
alteration made. 

In the middle court there is a curious 
astronomical clock over the gateway, now 
under repair. It was put up in the year 
lfi40, as appears from an inscription af- 
fixed to it, and it is said to be the first of 
this kind ever fabricated in England. On 
this clock are rejffescnted the twelve sighs 
of the Zodiac, with the rising and setting 
of the sun, the various phases of the 
moon, and other ornaments and indices of 
time. 

[Mr. desse refers his readers for further 
particulars of this clock, to Letters of the 
Pasto 7 i Family^ vol. ii. 2nd edit, page 31.] 

The round kitchen court is worth seeing, 
as it contains specimens of VV olsey’s 
architecture. The north front of the 
))alace, as seen in passing along the tennis- 
court lane, will enable any one to form a 
good idea of the vast extent of the 
original palace. The old chimneys, some 
of which have been recently restored, the 
cupolas, and some of the old atone or- 
naments, are well worthy of attention. 

The front of the original palace, looking 
into the gardens, is very striking, and 
will give on idea of its extent and 
splendour, and of the style of IV^olsey’s 
architecture. That Wolsey’s taste in 
architecture was good, cannot be doubted. 
1’he beautiful simplicity and just propor- 
tion of that noble structure, tlie tower of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, so universally 
admired, is a proof of it, to say nothing 
of Clirist (Church. To the shame of that 
college, no monument has beem erected in 
it to commemorate the# munificence of 
Wolsey, or the gratitude of those who are 
reaping the benefit of it. 

{To he contmued.) 


CHATSWORTH. 

Chats WORTH, “ the palace of the Peak,” 
(for its superb cliaracter entitles it to such 
distinction,) is now hastening to comple- 
tion — “ to remain a lasting memorial of 
the abilities of Sir Jeffry Wyatville, and 
the taste and magnificence of the sixth 
Duke of Devonshire.” 'I'he cost of his 
Grace’s additions must have been many 
thousands of pounds, during the last 
twenty years ; but, in no other great out- 
lay in the kingdom have taste and talent 
been more eminently displayed ; and long 
may the noble owner live to enjoy his 
princely possessions. It is rarely that we 
witness wealth so well directed towards 
the labours of a cultivated mind, as at 


Chatswortb ; and, when we reflect upon 
the countless advantages which this vast 
expenditure must secure to the neighbour- 
hood, our admiration of art is combined 
with other pleasurable emotions, which 
fire far more easily conceived than ex- 
pressed. 

Agiong the most recent of the tasteful 
embellishments of the pleasure-grounds, 
is the erection of four stones of a Doric 
column, from Capo# Colonna, in Greece ; 
these interesting fragments having been 
brought to this country by Sir Augustus 
Clifford, who has presented them to his 
noble relative, the proprietor of Ohats- 
worth. They are placed u]3on a square 
baso of stone ; and in three of its sides is 
inscig:ed a tablet of marble, upon which arc 
inscribed the following ap])ropriate lines, 
•from tlio pen of Lord Morpeth : 

** These iVtipuentii stood on Snniuin’s airy steep, 

They rear’d aloft Minerva’s guardian shrine ; 
Beneath them rolled the blue Jilgean deep, 

And the Greek pilot hailed them as divine. 

Such was, e’en then, their look of calm repose, 

As wafted round them came the sounds of fight ; 
When the glad shout of conquering Athens rose 

O'er the long track of Persia’s broken flight. 

Though clasped by prostrate worshipper no more, 

lliey yet shall breathe a thrilling lesson here j 
Though distant from their own immortal shore, 

The spot they grace is still to IVeedom dear.” 

Uy glancing at the catalogue of “ Mar- 
ble.s. Bronzes, and Fragments,” (printed 
for the accommodation of visitors,) one 
may form some idea of the invaluable 
treasures of art which the munificent Dake 
has assembled within his ‘‘ proper mansion- 
honsc, decently and delightfully adorned,” 
so as even to gladden the heart of the 
critical Sir Henry Wotton. Here are 
Eudymion sleeping, Madame Merc, 
(mother of Napoleon,) and a Hebe, by 
Canova ; a Venus, by 3'horwaldsen j busts, 
by the same illustrious sculptors ; vases and 
lazzas, of Derbyshire material, worked at 
Home ; columns (»f jasper, verde andgiallo 
antrio, breccia, alabaster, and marbles 4 
splendid tables of Labrador spar, Siberian 
jasper, and various marbles ; bassi relievi, 
by Thorwaldscn and Sebadow ; and an- 
tiqu<? fragments, of such exquisite beauty, 
as to cause one almost to weep over their 
mutilation. 

The grounds and gardens, under the 
direction’ of Mr. Paxton, a proficient 
in. landscape-gardening and horticultural 
science, are approaching perfection. His 
most remarkable improvement is the erec- 
tion of a large tropical conservatory^ in 
general design resembling the nave and 
side aisles of a cathedral. Its height is 
60 feet ; length, 272 feet ; and width, 120 
feet ; and it occupies above an ajre and a 
quarter of ground. The entrances are at 
the ends, tlirough porches treated as green- 
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honses ; there will be through it a carriage- 
drive, forming part of a general drive 
thr<^h the p^asure-grounds. This vast 
coniiiervatory rises from a glade in a lofty 
wood, nearly in the centre of the pleasure- 
groonds j and, according to tlie experience 
of! Mr. London, is ‘‘unquestionably the 
largest structiu-e of the kind in existpnce 
or on record.'* “ It will he heated by six 
Bres, all of which, and the means of access 
to them, the places for fuel, &c., will 
underground ; and the chimneys carried in 
a tunnel up the side of a hill to the dis- 
tance of nearly a furlong, so that not the 
slightest appearance of artificial heating, 
or smoke, or sheds, &c. will appear, either 
within the house or exterior to it."* JThe 
whole has been designed by Mr. Paxton ; 
and Mr. Loudon reports highly of ^‘the 
scientific, elegant, and substantial manner,* 
in which it is executed." Imagine stupen- 
dous palms, talipats, bananas, and other 
giants of tropical vegetation, luxuriating 
within this airy structure ; with flocks of 
tropical birds, heightening, with their bril- 
liant planfiage, the enchantment of the 
whole scene. 

The Arboretum (the only one seen by 
Mr. Loudon, of sufficient size,) is flourish- 
ing. “ Near the palace, many auracarias 
and deodar cedars are iilanted*, alternating 
with Portugal laurels, trainc^d on stems six 
feet high, with heads cut into round balls, 
so as to resemble orange-trees," as treated 

• Oardefier*$ Magazine, August, 1839. 


in the gardens of the Tuileries and at 
Versailles. A new line of separation has 
been formed between the pleasure-ground 
and the park : It consists of miniature ter- 
races, rising one above another, planted 
with tender climbers and other ornamental 
shrubs, trained to a,^|a:ellis, and covered 
with a blue-striped canvas curtain during 
winter and spring nights. The grand 
cascade has also been improved. 

In the kitchen-garden there is usually 
much early forcing, grapes being requirea 
at table all the year round ; and in winter 
and spring, 3,000 pots of strawberries are 
forced annually. I'he vines in the vine- 
ries are classified : thus, we have one house 
filled with the Gascon Hall mnscat, an- 
other with Hamburgh grapes, the common 
muscat, Frontignan, &. By these, and 
similar arraugetnents with greengage 
plums, Flemish pears, ficc., the manage- 
ment is so simplined, “ that even tl»e num- 
ber df bunches of grapes that each vine is 
to bear, or dozens of fruit that are to be 
allowed to remain on each wall-tree, after 
thinning, arc predetermined by Mr. Paxton 
the preceding antnmn or winter, according 
to the strength of the tree and the ripeness 
of the wood."* Mr. Paxton’s improve- 
ments in building hot-houscs, with ridge and 
ftuTow roofing, are likewise very important. 

* The details of the f^anlcus are quoted, in the 
main, horn llerollections of a Tour made in Maj', 
1839, in the Gardener's Magazine, August, 1839 ; and 
vrhieh, like all Mr. Loudon’s gardening-tours, are 
full of interest, novelty, and improvement. 
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^cttobicate. 

BRNTL^V^S MISCELLANY. 

[In iho Number before us, the Editor, 
in Jack Sheppard^ has, to our thinking, 
eclipsed all his foimer chapters. The 
locEilities, as usual, but more especially 
old Newj^ate, are described with surprising 
graphic force, at once minute and power- 
tully riveting* In the catastrophes, the 
same exciting interest, as that with which 
wc followed “rare Dick Turpin,” in his 
noted ride to Y ork, in Hoohcood^ and the 
Gelosa, in the descent of the column, in 
CrictUon — is kept up os we accompany 
Jack Sheppard in his escape from the 
condemned cell of Newgate. We know 
him to be a villain — we feel that he de- 
serves hanging ; yet, such is the power of* 
tlie author’s imagination over our own, 
til at we are rejoiced when he is clean out 
of the prison. We must make rooid for a 
few choice mweeaux. Here is a pleasant 
piece of antiquarianism, from the old 
Newgate.] 

At t}ie licginning of the twelfth century— whether 
in the reign of Henry the First, or Stephen, is un- 
certain, — a fifth gate was added to tlic four principal 
entrances of the city of London ; then, it is almost 
needless to say, surrounded by ramparts, moats, 
and other defences. This gate, called Newgate^ 

** as being latelier l)uilded than the rest,” continued, 
for upwards of three hundred years, to lie used as 
a place of imprisonment for felons and trespassers; 
at the end of which time, having grown old, ruin- 
ous, and "horribly loathsome,” It was rebuilt and 
enlarged by the executors of the renowned Sir 
Richard Whittington, t/ie Lord Mayor of London: 
whence it afterwards obtained, amongst a certain 
class of students, whose examinations were con- 
ducted witti some strictness at the Old Railey, and 
their highest degrees taken at Hyde Park-corner, 
the appellation of Whittington’s College, or, more 
briefly, the Whit. It may here be mentioned, that 
this gale, destined to bequeath its name — a name, 
which has since acquired a terrible significance, — 
to every successive structure erected upon its site, 
was granted, in 1 106, by «harter, by Henry the 
Sixth to the citizens of London, in return for their 
loyal seri^*C8, and thenceforth became the common 
gaol to that city and the county of Middlesex. 
Nothing material occurred to Newgate, until the 
memorable year 16(50, when it was utterly destroyed 
by the great Fire, It is with the building raised 
after this diieftil calamity that our history has to 
deal. 

[Next la a glimpne of Hie interior.] 

In an angle of the Stone Hall was the Iron Hold ; 
a chamber containing a vast assortment of fetters 
and handcuffs of all weights and sizes. Four 
prisoners, termed " The Partners,” had charge of 
this hold. Their duty was to see who came in, or 
went out ; to lock up, and open the different wards; 
to fetter such prisoners as were ordered to be plalcd 
in irons ; to liistilbute the allowances of provision ; 
and to maintain some show of decorum; for which 
latter purpose tliey were allowed to carry whips and 
truncheons. When any violent outrage was com- 
mitted,— and such matters were of daily, sometimes 
hourly, occurrence, — a bell, the rope of which de- 
scended into the hall, brought the whole of the 
turnkeys to their assistance. A narrow passage at 
the north of the Stone* Hall led to the Bluebeard’s 
room of this enchanted castle, a place shunned even 


by tl»e reckles.s crew who were compelled to pass It. 

It was a sort of cooking-room, with an immense 
nre-place, flanked by a couple of caldrons; and 
was called Jack Ketch’s Kitchen, because the 
quarters of persons executed for treason were thero 
boiled by the hangman in oil, pitch, and tar, before 
they were affixed on the city gates, or on London 
Bridge. Above this revolting spot, was the feiualu 
debtor’s ward; below it, a gloomy cell, called Tan- 
gier^ and, lower still, the Stone Hold, a most terri- 
ble and noisome dungeon, situated underground, 
and unvisited by a single ray of daylight. Built 
and paved with stone, without beds, or any other 
sort of protection from |he cold, this dreadful hole, 
accounted the most dark and dismal in the prison, 
was made the receptacle of such miserable wretches 
as could not pay the custonmry fees. Adjoining it 
was the Lower Ward,— ** though, in what degree of 
latitude it was situated,” observes Ned Ward, " 1 
cannot positively demonstrate, unless it lay ninety 
denees beyond tiie North Pole ; for, instead of being 
da^ there but half a year, it is dark all the year 
roui^.** It was only a shade better than tho i^tono 
Hold. Here were imprisoned the tines ; and, "per- 
haps,” adds the before-cited authority, "if he 
behaved hiniself, an outlawed person might creep 
in among them.” Ascending the gate once more 
on the way hack, w'e find over the Stone Hall 
another large room, called Debtors* Hall, facing 
Newgate-street, with " very good air and light.” A 
little too much of the former, perhaps, as the win- 
dows being unglazed, the prisoners |vere subjected 
to severe annoyance from the weather and easterly 
wind.s‘. 

[Jack’s escape from the Condemned 
Hold, aided by Edgeworth Bess and Poll 
Maggot, is capitally managed. Bni, we 
mnst pass on to DolUs Hill Revi.sitpd,” 
at the opening of which, is this exquisite 
portrait of Sleep, as Sir Thomas Brown 
quaintly calls him, elder brother to 
Death.”] 

Deathlike, indeed, was the repose of the simper, 
— deathlike and deep. Its very calmnesr was 
frightful. Her bps were apart, but no breath 
seemed to issue from them ; and, but for a slight- 
very slight, palpitation of the bosom, the vital prin- 
ciple might be supposed to be extinct. This lifeless 
apiicaraiice was heightened by the extreme sharp ■ 
]ie.ss of her features— especially the nose and chin, 
—and by tho emaciation of her limbs, which was 
painfully distinct through her drapery. Her atten- 
uated arms were cro.sscii upon her breast ; and her 
black brow^B and eyelashes contrasted featfully with 
the livid wliiteness of her skin. A few, short, dark 
locks, escaping from beneath her head-dress, shewed 
that her hair had been removed, and had only been 
recently allowed to grow again. 

[\Ye next get a glimp.se of a fearful 
portion of Jonathan Wild’s Habitation— 
tha Well Hole.] 

Taking up a link, which was blazing beside him, 
he walked across the room ; and touching a spring 
in the wall, a secret door flew open. Beyond, was 
a narrow bridge, crossiiij^ circular building, at the 
bottom of which lay a deep well. It was a dark, 
mysterious place, and what it was used for no one 
exactly knew ; but it was called by those who had 
seen it, the Well Hole. The bridge 'wfp> protected 
on either side by a railing, with banisters placed at 
wide intervals. Steps to aid the descent, which 
was too steep to be safe without them, led to a door 
on the opposite side. This door, which was open, 
Jonathan locked, and took out the key. As he 
stood upon the bridge, he held down the light, and 
looked Into Ac profound abyss. The red glare fell 
upon the slimy brick-work, and tinged the Inky 
waters below. A slight cough uttered 
at the moment awakened the echoes of the place, 
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and was returned in hollow reverberations. 
*' There'll bp a louder echo here presently," thought 
Jonathan. Before leaving the place, he looked 
upwards, and could just discern the blue vault and 
pale stars of heaven through an iron grating at the 
top. 

[In this terrific locality, Sir Rowland 
Trenchard is dispatched by .Jonathan, tiie 
catastrophe beings told with startling 
minuteness.] > 

As the signal was given, the Jexv, who had been 
some time in exppptatioii it, darted swiftly and 
silently behind Sir llowlana, and flung a cloth over 
his head, while Jonathan, rushing upon him in 
front, struck Ijim several quick and violent blows 
in tlje face with the bludgeon. The white cloth 
was instantly dyed with crimson ; but, regardless 
of this, Jonathan continued his murderous assault. 
Tlie struggles of the wounded man were desperate 
—so desperate, that, in his agony, he overset^the 
tabic, and, in the confusion, tore off the cloth, and 
disclosed a face horribly mutilated, and streaming 
with blood. So appalling was the siglit, that even 
the murderers— familiar as they were with scenes of 
slaughter— looked agiiast at it. 

During this dresidful ])ause the wretched man 
felt for his sword. It had been removed from the 


“ All's over,” muttered Jonathan. 

" Shall ve go back to do other room t ” asked the 
Jew. “ I shall breath© more freely dere. Oh 1 
Chrisht I do door's shut 1 It inusht have schwuiig 
to durhig de schufile ! ” 

•<ShutJ” exclaimed Wild. "Then we're im- 
prisoned. The spring can't be opened on this 
side.” 

" Dere's de oder door ! ” cried Mendez, in alarm. 

** It only leads to the fencing crib,” replied Wild. 
" There's no outlet that wa>.'* 

" Can’t VC c^ll for assbistanche? ” 

" And who '11 find us, if we do ? *' rejoined Wild, 
fiercely. " But they will find the evidences of 
slaughter in toe other room,— the table upset,— the 
bloody cloth, — the dead man’s sword,— the money, 
— ^and my memorandum, wliich I forgot to remove . 
Hell’s curses! that after alljimy precautions I 
should be thus entrapped. It’s all your fault, you 
shaking coward ! and, but that I feel sure you '11 
swing Ibr your carelessness, I’d throw you into tlie 
well, too.” 


[CniikHliank, in the illuHtrations, ha8 
i followed the author— no trifling task— 
with singular fidelity. One almdders at 
the plate of Sir Rowland’s murder.] 


scabbard by the Jew. He uttered a deep groan, but 
said nothing. 

" Dispatch himl" roared Jonathan. 

Having no ificans of defence, Sir Howland cleared 
the blood from his vision; and, turning to see 
whether there was any means of escape, he des- 
cried the open door behind him leading to the 
Well Hole, and instantly darted through it. 

*‘As I could wish!” cried Jonathan, "Bring 
the light. Nab.” 

The Jew snatched up the link, and followed him. 

A struggle of the most terrific kin<l now ensued. 
The wounded man had descended the bridge, and 
dashed hknself against the door beyond it; but 
finding it iilinpossible to force his way ftirther, he 
turned to Confiont his assailants. Jonathan aimed 
a blw at him, whicli, if it had taken place, must 
haveinstantly terminated the strife ; but, avoiding 
this, he sprang at the thief-taker, and grajipled with 
him. Firmly built, as it was, the liridge creaked in 
such a manner with their contending efforts, that 
Abraham durst not venture beyond the door, wliere 
he stood, holding the light, a horrified spectator of 
the scene. The contest, however, though desperate, 
was brief. Disengaging his right arm, Jonathan 
struck his victim a tremendous blow on the head 
with the bludgeon,* that ftactured his skull; and, 
exerting all his strength, threw him over the rails, 
to which he clung with the tenacity of despair. 

"Spore me!” he groaned, looking upwards. 
" Spare me 1 ” 

Jonathan, however, Instead of answering him, 
searched for his knife, with the intention of sever- 
ing his wrist. But not finding' it, he had again 
recourse to the bludgeon, and began beating the 
.hand fixed on the upper rail, until, by smashingdhe 
fingers, he forced it to relinquish its hold, lie then 
stamped upon the hand on the lower banister, until 
that also relaxed its gripe. 

Sir Rowland then fell. 


THE POLYTECHNIC JOURNAL, NO. I. 

We feel bound to give this new compe- 
titor fi>r pnldic patronage our wanne.st 
cornmendatious, and licartiest wishes for 
success. 1'he magazine is a prodigy of 
cheapness — eighty-eight pages, closely 
printed, for one shilling ! and the contents 
as fresh and novel as a newspa])er, and 
fiill of gratifying intelligence. The jiro- 
portion of papers relating to art, is much 
greater than those illustrating tlie progress 
of science ; but this may he accidental. 
There is much information on foreign art, 
and the editor refers to unceasing labour 
in this department. We shall certainly re- 
turn to this promising periodical. Among 
the news, we notice the return of David 
RoJjcrts from his Oriental excursion : a 
diploma from the Royal Academy greeted 
him on his arrival, “ He has brought 
home with him tln^ jmndcroiLs temjdcs and 
colossal «tat«e.s that adorn the hanks of 
ttie Nile, and the rocks of Arabia Petrea. 
The pyramids of Egypt are now in Morn- 
ingtoTi-plaee. Mr. Roberts travelled 
southwards as far as Nubia, and eastward 
as far as Baalhec. He has visited (Jeeza, 
£.sne, Dcndera, Philm, Elephantine, 
Tliebes, and Ebaambool.^’ 

TOURNAMENT AT EGLINTOUN 


A hollow plunge, echofid and je-eohoed by ’the 
walls, marked his rlcscent into the water. 

" Give me the link,” cried Jonathan. 

Holding .jloiirn the light, he perceived that the 
wounded man had risen to the Nurface, and was 
trying to clamber up the slippery sides of the well. 

Shoot himJ shoot him! Put him out of 
his ntishery," cried the Jew.. 

" "What's tiie use of wasting » shot?” rejoined 
Jonatlwn, savagely. " He can't get out.” 

After making several ineffectual attempts to 
keep himselfaaDOTe water. Sir Rowland sunk, and 
his groans, which hod become gradually fainter and 
faintet) were heard no more. 


CASTLE. 

The recant revival of the ancient chi- 
valric exercise of the Tonrnament, after a 
long, nubrokcu slumber, has excited such 
general curiosity, that we feel it our duty 
to preserve some record of the event. The 
subject has been, for many months, mat- 
ter of gossip among cognoscenti^ collectors 
of armour, antique furniture, and what- 
ever tends to illustrate the habits of by- 
gone ages. There has been, for some time 
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past, a jp*ow{ng taste for this pursuit, 
ivliiclr, if it lead to no better result, exer- 
cises inj^emiity, and tests the knowledge 
of history retained by the educated classics ; 
and, moreover, leads to no trifling expen- 
diture— for the reader is assured that tlie 
hobby is a very costly one. Of late years, 
much has ajipcarcd in our literature to 
cherish this love of the past ; and a few 
works, produced in the first style of art, 
have added pictorial interest to the sub- 
ject. Twenty years ago, the popular ig- 
norance of the various ages of armour was 
lamentable ; and, before Sir S. R„MeyTick 
published his Critical Inquiry^ and ar- 
ranged the horse armoury, in the Tower 
of London, in 1 826, the confused state of 
that collection was a disgrace to the coun- 
try. 'fbis reform was, however, encou- 
raged l)y George T V. : it was consummated ; 
and the thousands who now visit the 
'I'ower, in place of hundreds under the old 
rt'ffimcj may serve somewhat to exjdain 
the curiosity which has just been so in- 
tense t<»wards Eglintoun,* and its chivalric 
festivities.* 

The spirited nobleman, at whose charge 
the spectacle has been prepared, or, the 
lord of the Tournament,’’ is Archibald 
William, Earl of Eglintoun, a ScoUisUpecr, 
and a munificent patron of art : — the 
scene, Eglintoun Castle, about three miles 
from the sea-ci»ast ; the grounds reaching 
nearly to the sea. It is situate in a 
beautiful country (Ayrshire), twenty-six 
miles from Glasgow, and three from Ir- 
\'ine, which is the nearest port- town. It 
is in the midst of a pleasant park, not 
very extensive, but full of variety of hill 
and dale ; and through it runs a small 
river, the Lugdon, which delightfully di- 
versifies the scenery. The park is wcdl 
wooded, and contains some very fine 
beeches. The castle itself is a massive 
scjuarc building of stone, with a round 
tower at each angle, and a large keeji, of 
the same form, rising from the centre of 
the pile: and from the flagstaff floated 
tlie banner of the gallant Montgoineries.t 

• The Guard Chamber at Windsor Castle, like- 
wise arranged by Sir S. Meyrick, is another collec- 
tion with wiuch the public are familiar. Thither has 
been removed the beautiful steel target presented 
to Henry VIII. by Francis I., and a legitimate relic 
of the decline of chivalry. Here, too, are several 
tourneifing suits of armour, as of Henry, Prince of 
Wales! 1612 ; Charles I., when Prince of Wales, 
1620; of Prince Hupert, 1035 ; and a suit of massiive 
tournament armour assigned to the celebrated Lord 
Howard of Effingham. Our royal palaces (to which 
the people arc beginning to be admitted more freely 
tlian heretofore,) mostly contain some armorial dis- 
plays. A splendid exhibition of armour was got up 
lu London last year. 

+ Ayrshiro is strewn with mins of castles; as 
Loch Doon, on the island of that name; and Turn- 
berry, of the ancestoia gf Robert Bruce, the frag- 
ments covering an Among the other ruined 

castles, arc 'those of Thomas-town, Foster-cross, 
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The accommodations for the noblo guests 
within the castle were, howevtir, but 
limited. Accordingly, the temporary ad- 
ditions wore very extensive : immediately 
in the rear of the castle was erected a pa- 
vilion of wood, 324 feet in length ; 168 feet 
being occupied as the ball-room, 136 feet 
as tHe dining-room, with a saloon in the 
centre of 20 feet. The wholes interior was 
sumptuously decorated ; and the commu- 
nication was so ingehiously managed, that 
these gorgeous additions appeared to form 
part and parcel of the castle itself. The 
eating-room would dine five hundred 
guests, for whom a magnificent service of 
plate was provided. Tents were likewise 
pitclied, and temporary rooms constructed 
in various parts of the park ; and, in right 
, chivalrous taste, the kuight.s and esquires 
were lodged in tents at the extremities of 
the lists. 

In an oblique direction from the rear of 
the castle, and at about a ftirloug’s distance, 
were t/te tisfs^ a well-chosen area, pic- 
turesquely bordered with ivjpod ; Just 
above which was visible the keep of the 
castle, whence the noble owner flung “ to 
the breeze the banner of his line,” The 
lists, or tiltin*g-yard, was an oblong 
square, 650 by 250 feet; the barrier, in 
the centre, for tilting, being 300 feet Umg, 
and 4 feet 6 inches in height. Directly 
ojqiosite this harrier was the grand pavi- 
lion, or “ stand,” (to borrow a modern 
term,) a chaste erection in the Gothic 
style. This “stand” accommodated seven 
hundred spectators, having, in its centre, 
a state chair for “ the Queen of Love and 
Beauty,” surmounted by a gorgeous ca- 
nojiy. The front and sides were decorated 
with gilding, and draperies of blue silk 
and crimson cloth. The “stand” was 
flanked on either side by other pavilions, 
for six hundred persons ; and at the oppo- 
site end of the lists was placed a small 
stand for the accommodation of “ the 
press,” and artists.* Around the list® 
stood the knights’ tents, or marquees, of 
oil-cloth, striped with the owner’s colours, 
and surmounted with banners, pennons, 
&c.*; and within these little tabernacles 
the sons of chivalry took up their quarters. 
Each knight had a larger and two smaller 
tents, the former for Jiis own use, and the 
latter for that of his esquires and attend- 
ants. The Earl of Eglintoun, as “ Lord of 
the Tournament,” had five pavilions, of 


Dunure, and Dean; Anohinlek and'Pundouald, tho 
last a royal castle, where Robert IT. of Scotland, 
the drat king of the Stuart line, lived and died. 
Other of the Ayrshire castles are still inhabited. 

* In return for this liberality, on the part of the 
Earl of Eglintoun, we hope to see jirtistical Mmme- 
roorationa of this splendid affair 
mensurato with its ® 

bitions’* of next season null ftirniah the beat reply. 
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blue and gold. At a short distance from 
the barrier, on each side, were stands, 
contiainingtbe lances for the knights; and 
at one side of the extremities of the yard, 
wae mounted, npon a pedestal, the quin- 
a huge model of the human figure 
in wood, placed upon a pivot, so as to 
revolve, if not struck fairly in the cdntrc 
by the lances of the knights. Lastly, in 
and around the tUting barrier, the turf was 
covered with bark &nd sawdust. The 
appearance of the whole of the prepara- 
tions was gay and characteristic : the he- 
raldic devices. of the pavilions were accu- 
rately managed, and intermingled with 
the branches of trees, and the draperies of 
the tents had a striking effect. Perchance, 
we missed the artificial perfection so*con- 
spicuous in Hall’s acconnt of the Tour-, 
nament of the Cloth of Gold, — that prodi- 
gal scene of chivalric j^ageantry, and one 
of the last glories of chivalry in England :* 
Imt the whole was magnificently effective. 
The s^tacle was arranged principally by 
the Messrf. Pratt, of New Bond-street, 
tirmourers^ as we may term them ; for, we 
believe, they possess the largest stock of 
armour and ^ivalric equipments in the 
metropolis ; besides a vast assemblage of 
antique furniture, and appointments of 
the olden time, we have board their stock 
of partizans and halberds stated at several 
hundreds. The most costly suits of armour 
we take to be the property of the wearers ; 
for the collection aim arrangement of ar- 
mour has long been a fashionable study 
among the scions of our nobility. ■ 


First Day^ fVedmsday^ Aug, 28. 

Wo do not promise the readier an accu- 
rate account of the popular iuterest cxcitcri 
by the Tournament, or a correct list of the 
visltQr.s and spectators, noble and gentle. 
For these matters we must refer him to the 
‘‘folio of eight pages.” Perhaps one of 
the most sinking incidents among the 
arrivals, was that of Lord Glenlyon, with 
a band of seventy stalwart mountaineers 
of Perthshire, attended by pipers ; they 
were oTmed with swords and targets, and 
* marched with the order and precision of 
rejjfnlar troops. 


• ThuiB, at one end of the field was set upon a 
lofty artificial mount, a hawthorn and a raspberry- 
bush, which Were Intended as the' respective devices 
of the^Klngs of England and France. “ These two 
trees,” tsays the minute chronicler, who was present 
at the fiSte,) were mixed one with the other on a 
high yncuntalgne, covered with grene damaske.*' 
With these were intermixed artificiia trees, with 
greCtt tUiaask leaves, and branches, boughs, and 
withCjEed leaves of cloth of gold : the trunks and 
anns beittg also . covered wbh cloth of gold, and 
fndte end dowers in silver, and 
ve^'oe ' shewed farre,'* 

“On, the:mi!hhtAighC' a plac« harber-wise, 
wheiOl' the < heriuleM wsfie; the mountalgne was 
the .rayies covered with grene 


The Celtic appears to have been the fa- 
vourite costume, doubtless from the loca- 
lity: but it indicated false taste: for, as 
well remarked, “ the tourney was of Go- 
thic, not of Celtic origin. It was never 
practised by Celtic nations at all. We 
should suppose that EgUntoun Tournament 
will have been the first at which tlie tartan 
and the kilt were at all conspicuoi|;9. 
There is nothing in the Highland dress 
which renders it appropriate for such a 
scene. Its adoption is of a piece with the 
conduct of some ignorant players, who 
dress Wallace and Bruce in kilts, although, 
in the time of these warriors, the kilt was 
considered only fit for savages.”* Nor 
can we recount how, by day-break, on 
Wednesday, August 28, the little towns of 
Irvine, Saltcoats, and Ardrossan, were 
crowded with visitors in the olden cos- 
tume ; bow steamers were bringing folks 
from* Glasgow, and from Liverpool the 
sontbems of merry England ; now the 
tram-road, which extends from Ardrossan 
to EgUntoun Park, was covered with 
trains of “ long cars, on two wheels, made 
of rougli-hewn deal planks and bow the 
Hite of Ayr were jionring in their hand- 
some eqnmages. Within the park, by 
eleven o’clock, many thousands were as- 
sembled, With incongmous and grotesque 
efiect; for the diversity of dresses, the 
brilliancy of colours, and the nodding of 
plumes, but ill accorded with “ the nn- 
compromislng costume” of cockney visi- 
tors in clothes of every-day cut. In tlie 
staliles the grooms were caparisoning the 
horses, the esquires were giving direc- 
tions, and the warders were keeping off 
anrious inquirers. “ Within the castle 
were revellers, eating, drinking, carousing, 
and laughing; every room and gallery 
were filled with people, ‘ buckling har- 
ness on.* KnigUts, esquires, ladies, da- 
moscls, &c. were hurrying tlirough the 
corridors, and crowding the staircases. A 
regiment of cooks was preparing the viands 
for the banquet; the stew-pans, or, ra- 
ther, cauldrons, ‘ gris ambered steams ; ’ 
and from piles of ice the champagne and 
claret were momentarily extracted by the 
active servitors. Legions of all sorts of 
tame and wild fowl, domestic poultry, and 
game from the moors, were congregated 
in the larders, butteries, and kitcTieus. 
Barons of beef, haunches of venison, pas- 
tidfe, modern cookery, and antique revelry, 
were combined to entertain the hungry, 
and tempt the fastidious to the feast. 
Wine and ale were fiouriUg amidst this heap 
of viands, and strong, yet humble ale was 
humming and sparklifig in the hall.”t 
The galleries in the Usts were filled by 
twelve o’clock; and along the route of 

• 06*tfr»«r, Sept. 1, 183». ” 

t Times, August 31, 1839. 
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the procession, and withou^the enclosure 
of tlie lists, there were above 30,000 per- 
sons assembled to mtness the tilting. The 
line of the procession was fenced in with 
a double post and rail, from the entrance* 
door of the castle, over a cast-iron Gothic 
bridge across the Lngdon, and flanked with 
galleries, by a very long detour, affording 
tiie occupier a full view up to the lists. 
At about three o’clock the procession was 
formed, and advanced to the lists in the 
following order, amidst a heavy fall of 
rain. “ The Queen of Beauty ” and the 
ladies were very properly in carriages. 
The baud of the second, or Queen’s regi- 
ment of Dragoon Guards, led the chief 
military line ; — 

PROGRAMME OP THE PROCESSION. 
Men-at-Arais, in demi-suits ofannour and costumes. 
Musiciansi in rich costume of silk; their horses 
trapped and caparisoned. 

Trumpeters, in full costume ; the trumpet an^ban- 
ners emblazoned with the Arms of the 
Lord of the Tournament. 
Uanner-bearerB of the Lord of the Tournament. 
Two Deputy Marshals, in costumes, on horses ca- 
parisoned. 

Attendants on foot. 

THE EGLINTOUN HERALD, 
in a Tabard, richly embroidered. 

Two Pursuivants, in emblazoned Surcoats. 
.THE JUDGE OP PEACE, 

(Lord Saltoum,) 

in his robes, and bearinpr a wand, on a horse richly 
Icaparisoncd. 

Retainers, on foot, in costumes, carrying heavy 
steel battleaxes. 

OFFICER OF THE HALBERDIERS, 
on horseback, in a suit of demi-armour, with a gilt 
Fartizan. 

Halberdiers, on foot, in liveries of the Lord, carry- 
ing their halberds. 

Mcn-at-Anns, in derai'Suits of armour. 

THE HERALD OF THE TOURNAMENT,’ 
in his Tabard, richly emblazoned with cmblema-^ 
tical devices. 

THE KNIGHT-MARSHAL OF THE LISTS, 
(Sir Charl£8 Lamb,) 

in a richly embroidered Surcoat, and embossed and 
gilt suit of armour ; hia horse richly 
Groom. caparisoned, Groom. 

Lord Chklsea. Major M‘Dowai. 

Attendants of the Knight-Marshal, in blue, white, 
and gold costumes. 

Halberdiers of the Knight-Marshal, in liveries, with 
halberds. 

LADIES VISITORS, 

Lady Lady Miss 

MoNTaoMERV, J. Moktgoucry, Macdonald, 
on horses caparisoned with blue and white silk, gold 
and silver, each led by a groom, in costume. 
THE KING OF THE TOURNAMENT, 
(Marquis of Londonderry,) 
in his robes of velvet and ermine, and coronet — his 
Halberdier, horse richly caparisoned. Halberdier. 
Esquire, Esquire, 

Colonel Wooi>. H. Irvine, Esq. 

Halberdiers, in liveries, as before. 

THE QUEEN OF BEAUTY, 

Groom. (Lady Seymour,) Groom, 
in a rich costume, on a horse riclUy caparisoned— 
a silk canopy borne over her. 

Ladies Attendants on the Queen, in rich costumes. 

Pages of the Queen, in costumes of her colours. 
Esquire, F. Cha,rtertb, Esq. Esquire. 

THE TESTER, 

in a characteristic costume, bearing his sceptre, on 
a mule, with bells, &c. 


Retainers, on foot, in liveries of the colours of the 
Lord of the Tournament. 

THE IRVINE ARCHERS, 
in costumes of Lincoln green, black velvet Baldric. 
Rondelle, &c. 

Retainers of the Lord of the Tournament. 
Halberdiers of the Lord, in liveries of his colors. 
Man-at-Arms, The Gonfalon, Man-at-Aniis. 
in half-armour. borne by a in half-armour. 

• Man-at-Arms. * 

THE LORD OP THE TOURNAMENT, 

(Earl of Eglintqxtn,) 

in gilt armour, richly chased; on a barbed charger; 
caparisons, &c. f)f blue and gold. 

Tlie Banner— borne by Lord A. Seymour. 
Esquire, Esquire, Esxjuire, 

G. Dundas. F. Cavendish. G. M'Dovai.. 

Retainers of the Lord, as' before. 
Halberdiers of the Knight of the Griliin, in liveries 
of his colouas. 

Man«at-Arms, Tlie Gonfalon, Man-at-Arms, 
in half-armour, borne by a in half-armour, 
s Mau-at-Arms. 

THE KNIGHT OF THE GRIFFIN, 
•Groom. (The Earl of Craven,) Groom, 

ill engraved Milanese armour, inlaid with gold ; on 
a barbed charger ; caparisons, &c. of scarlet, 
white, and gold. 

And the other Knights, who took the titles of 
their knighthood from their family crests, followed 
in the undermentioned order, each attended by two 
Grooms, a Standard-bearer, Mcn-at-A«ms, and Re- 
tainers, dressed In ancient costumes of their several 
colours : — 

THE KNIGHT OP THE DRAGON, 
(Marquis oIWaterford,) 
in polished steel fluted German armour ; on barbed 
charger ; caparisons, blue and wMte. 

THE KNIGHT OF a’HE BLACK LION, 
(Viscount Alford,) 

in polished steel armour; charger; bine and white. 
THE KNIGHT OF GAEL, 

(Viscount Glen LYON,) 

in polished steel armour ; charger ; ^cen, blue, and 
crimson. 

THE KNIGHT OP THE DOLPHIN, 

(Earl of Cassilxs,) 

in engraved steel armour, inlaid with gold ; charger ; 
scarlet, black, and white. 

THE KNIGHT OF THE CRANE, 

(Lord Cranstoun,) 

ill polished steel armour; charger; red and white. 
THE KNIGHT OF THE RAM, 

(The Hon. Capt. Gage,) 

in polished steel armour; charger; blue, white, and 
crimson. 

TUB BLACK KNIGHT, 

(John Campbell, Esq. of Saddell,) 
in black armour ; charger ; black. 

THE KNIGHT OF THE SWAN, 

(Hon. Mr. Jkrninguam,) 
in polished steel armour; charger; eximion and 
white. 

TliE KNIGHT OF THE GOLDEN LION, 
(Captain J. O. Farlib,) 

in richly gilt and emblazoned armour ; qharger; 
blue and eriroson. 

THE KNIGHT OF THE WHITE ROSE, 
(Charlbb Lamb, Esq.,) 

in polished steel armour; charger; blue and gold 
lozenge. 

KNIGHT OF THE STAG’S HEAD, 
(Captain BfiRBSvoAD,) 

in poUshed steel armour; charger; white and black. 
THE KNIGHT OF THE BORDER, 

(Sir F. Johnstone,) 

in polished steel armour ; charger ; white and gold, 
THE KNIGHT OF THE BURNING TOWER, 
(Sir P. Hopkins,) 

in polished steel armour; charger; bla^ and gold. 
THE KNIGHT OF THE RED ROSE, 

(R. J. Lbchmbre, Esq.) 

in fluted German armour; charger; scturlet ana 
white. 
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THB KNIGHT OF THE LION’S PAW, 
(Cecil BooTHiiY,,E8q.) 
ill polished steel annour; charger; blue and 
crimson. 

THE KNIGHTS VISITOUS, 
in ancient costumes. 

SwoMsmen, in characteristic costumes, on foot, 
eoych bearing a two-hamlcd s-word. Bowmen, with 
their hoods and bows. The Seneschal of the 
Castle, in his costume of olTicc, and hearing his 
wand. Two Deputy Marshhls, in costume.s, on 
horseback, as before. Attendants of the Deputy 
^ Marshals. Chamberlains of the llouscliold, in 
' costumes of office, eac*l]Sbearing his key. Servi- 
tors of the Castle, on foot, Meii-at-Anns, &c. 

The proces.sion liavinjf entered the lists, 
the king, queen, and jndgc.s, were mar- 
shalled to tlieir seats in the (jothic gal- 
Wy. Meanwhile, in front of the castle, 
■were musicians on horseback, in antnent 
costume, who, at intervals, sounded i^iun- 
pets, shawms, and cornets. The knights 
and esquires then paid their devoirs to* 
the queen, and received from the ladies the 
favours, gloves, and scarfs, &c. to wear 
in their helmets during the tourney. The 
herald tUen proclaimed the laws; the 
knights assented, and then retired to their 
pavilions, to complete their arming, and 
await further summons. On this being 
given, the knights advanced, and, with 
tibeir esquires, took their stations : the 
herald gave out the challenge ; and the 
knight elected to run the first course 
against the challengers left his tent, armed 
at all points, and, riding up to the gallery, 
demanded permission to make his assay, 
which was j^anted. lJut the rain conti- 
nued ; the lists appeared as a pond ; the 
banners were drenched, and the plumes of 
the knights hung in “ faded glory.” The 
Peering was feeble ; for who could rally 
in such “ wind and rough wcqther.” The 
Earl of Eglintoun was, however, loudly 
applauded. His Lordship wore a. splendid 
suit of armour, as it were, covered with 
gold, and richly chased; his high-bred 
horse was richly capari.soned in cloth of 
blue and gold; and the Earl caracoled 
round the lists witti right chivalric glee. 
The Marquis of Londonderry, in velvet, 
ermine, and plumes, sat ungracefully, and 
was scarcely an inch a king in deport- 
ment. I’he Marquis of Waterford wore 
the oldest armour in the field— a suit of 
polished fiuted steel, temp* Richard IH. 

The tilting was then commenced. Two 
knigbts ran towards* eacli other, at a mo- 
derate pace, and attempted to strike each 
'jpther with their “ lances ” of light wood,* 
'.’Which generally fell in two at a very slight 
iefcpj^e. Not a single knight was un- 
made* to reel in his saddle. 

'JS were tmlfomily made 

for to break thelanccin many 
> pMm; " moat worthy.** At the Field 

the spectators’ eyes were 

'U wMli 


The first knl^ts wl4J|jejBcountered each 
other, were tlm Hon. Mr. Jeminghain and 
J. R. Lechmc^, E.sq. Having taken their 
places at the extreme ends of the barrier, 
the knights advanced (one running along 
each side of the barrier), and met near 
the centre, when Mr. Jerningliam brought 
his lance to bear upon the helmet of his 
op])onent, breaking the laiicc by the 
stroke. ' The combatants both rode on to 
the end of the barrier, oppo.site to that 
from w'hich they started, and again took 
up their position, a new lance having been 
put into Mr. Jernlugham’s hand by his 
e.squire. A second rencontre took place 
in the same way as before, hut nothing 
decisive occurred ; the combatants passed 
each other very hamile8.s1y, and at the 
end of the harrier, the armour whicli co- 
vered the neck and head of Mr. Jerning- 
ham’.s liorse flew off njjon tlio sawdust. 
Thi.'L was the only noticeable incidtnit in 
the nrst tilt. 

Next Bpj>eared the Earl of Eglintoun 
and the Marquis of Waterford, In the 
first encounter, Eglintoun came tilt upon 
the .shield of his o]»poiioiit, the Marquis 
keeping his seat notwithstanding. In a 
second course, the liarl broke his lance 
over the iron head of the Marquis, which 
was a decision on the part of* the Noble 
Earl ; and the combat was ended— the 
Earl of Eglintoun being the victor. His 
Lordship, attended by his es(|uires and 
])ages. tiien rode to the front of tlie canopy 
on tlie grand stand, and made obeisance 
to the Queen of Beauty, who kindly 
awarded praises, &c. 

Next, Sir P. Hopkins and Mr. Leolimcre. 
Jn the first encounter, the latter snapped 
iii.s spear over the helmet of his o]>ponent, 
who rode on scathles.s to tlie end of the 
barrier. In the second course Sir P. Hop- 
kins performed Utmasterpiece of tilting, by 
dislodging part of the helmet of Mr. 
Lcchmere, and making it s]>iu high into 
the air. This was decidedly the liarde-st 
hit made during the whole exhibition. In 
a third onset, Sir P, Hopkins broke his 
lance over the shield of Mr. Lechmere, 
and was the victor. He then made his 
obeisance to the Queen, &c. 

Lord Glcnlyou was then met by Lord 
Alford. The first and second courses 
were missed. In the third, Glenlyon smote 
the plumes from the helmet of his oppo- 
liU^nt, who, in return, broke the lance of 
the other. Lord Alford was the victor, 
and paid homage. 

A combat with the two-handed sword 
here took place, between a Mr. Mackay, 
ail actor, and a soldier, when Mackay was 
declared victor. 

The fifili display of tilting brought once 
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ford and my Lord Alford^ Wat(»rford 
broke the most lances, and was the victor. 
The Queen of Ueanty commended him ; 
and here the tilting ended for the day. 

During tlie jousting, it was announced 
that the banqueting hall and the ball-room, 
being flooded by the rain, could not be 
appropriated. 'I'hc whole of the motley 
phalanx began to quit the park at five 
o’clock, when the confusion was lament- 
able. The rain continued ; and liimdrt^dH 
in costly velvet and gold, and satin shoes, 
had to trudge eight miles to their inns. . 

Secoiul Day^ Thursday^ 29. 

The weather continuing unfavourable, 
the Tournament was put off, and the 
knights resorted to sword-play in the tem- 
porary ball-room before the (lueen and her 
ladies ; when Prince Louis Napoleon was 
a very export combatant. In the evening 
there was a banquet and ball for the castle 
guests, • 

Third Day^ Friday^ Aug, 30. 

The morning dnwn<‘d auspiciously, the 
wind and sun dried the ground, whereon, 
by mid-day, 10,000 persons had assembled. 
'Fhe procession moved from the castle at 
two o’clock, and was, indeed, a gorgeous 
and beautiful pageant. The annorial 
bearings on the surcoats of the knights and 
sqtiiros, the rich housings of the horses, 
and the costly trappings of the riders, the 
polished armour of the chevaliers, and the 
elegant costumes of the ladies, mingled in 
gay confusion, produced a brilliant spec- 
tacle. There were bands of tir<jhers, troops 
of Highlanders, and esquires, men-nt-anns, 
halberdiers, &c. 7'hc Tournament com- 
menced with the jousting of the knights ; 
this was followed by riding at the ring, and 
the quintain and the inelc closed the day. 
In 7«e/c, eiglit knights in complete armour 
on horseback fought lustily with swords. 
There was but one accident, and that a 
slight one. Mr, Jerniugham was wounded 
by a sword-cut in the wrist, as it api^ared 
to the spectators, from the iiicmcieiit 
manner in which his gauntlet was secured. 
The Marquis of Waterford seemed anxious 
to carry the contest beyond the rules of 
the Tournament, and some heavy blows 
were exchanged between him and Lord 
Alford. The marshal of tlic lists, Sir 
Charles Lamb, intoimosed, and order was 
instantly restored. The procession left the 
ground at six o’clock, the Queen of Bcauiy 
and her attendants being on horseback. 
In the course of the day, Lord Craven, 
the Marquis of Waterford, and Mr. Lamb, 
fell from their horses, but were notinjured. 
In the evening, nearly 400 persons sat 
down to a splendid feast in the banquet- 
ing-room ; the whole was served upon 
silver, the room was’ brilliantly lit, and the 


company were in their rich chivalric cos- 
tumes. At midnight, the ball commenced, 
and was kept up till daybreak. In the 
lower ward of the castle there was feasting 
and “ tbc loud festivity of mirth,” till day 
broke upon the revels of noldcs, knights, 
squires, men-at-anns, and retainers : 

** Where throngs of knights and barons bold, 

In weeds of peace high triumphs hold ; 

With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence and bidge the prize : 

With pomp, and fca^, and revelry, 

And mask and antique pageantry.” * 

Fourth Day^ Saturday Aug, 31. 

It was announced on Friday that the 
jousting would be resumed this day ; but 
tbe licavy rain forbad it ; and the account 
left tbe neighbourhood in a movement of 
depa1*ture. 

» Tbe preceding sketeb has been derived 
from the reports in the Times^ Morning 
Fost^ and Observer, It is sulficieiitly mi- 
nute ; although the weekly Scottish news- 
jiapcrs may hav'c. more leisure for detail. 
We repeat, that we hope to see this mag- 
nificent act of the Earl of EgUnloun i»ut 
upon splendid record. Any medium ilfus- 
tratiou of such a scene must fail in effect, 
and resemble the unlucky step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous,” Already, an 
“Illuminated History,” with costumes, 
&c. is announced by Coluagbi and Puckle ; 
tbe letter-press by a gentleman of high 
antbpiarian attainments. Wo need scarcely 
add our best wishes for its success. 


ITarUries. 

Dissent, religion, to think for your- 
self wears tlie semblance of a luxury, and, 
like other luxuries, it is proportionably 
taxed. — Vapf, Marryat, 

The Vouug Attorney, — Weeks and even 
montlis rolled on, and my neat new floor- 
cloth was still scarcely soiled by a trace of 
rich city mud; iny desk was unstained 
by ink, my red tape retained its virgin 
bloom, my papers had not gathered an 
ounce of “blacks,” my clerk had acquired 
an habitual doze, and even my hiand-bell 
seemed to have lost its power of disturbing 
his siesta. Matters looked desTierate, and 
some extraordinary effort must he made to 
maintain wpipcfixwacQn,^Adventure8 of an 
Attorney, * 

(Sray's Patent Safety Coach* — The body, 
or rather the coach, is hung upon springs, 
which work longitudinally from the roof 
instead of laterally, from immediately 
above the perch, or under the coach itself. 
But the main ^oint of the invention is, 
that these longitudinal springs workmen 
sliding-blocks, by which a constantly*le- 

• 

* This report of Friday has been abridged from 
the Timest Sept. 3, 1839. 
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veiling position is produced. Thus, in a 
recent, experiment, the wheels on the ^ 
side phased over a surface which was more 
than four feet higher than those which 
were? on the near side ; thus rendering the 
tumlhg-over of the coach an impossibility. 
— 

Iron Steamer . — The , Great Western 
Steam Ship Company are now building an 
iron steam shin, for transatlantic naviga- 
tion, by which from ^0 to 500 tons of 
stowage will be saved, and be devoted to 
cargo instead of stowage of fuel. 

Suicides in France. — I’he number of 
suicides committed in France in 1837, 
amounted to 2,443 ; viz. 1 ,81 1 men, and 632 
women ; of whom 437 were in the siifgle 
department of the Seine. The greate^ 
number of suicides occurred in the spring ^ 
and summer months, as will be seen by 
the annexed table : 


In December, January, and February 490 

In September, October, and November .... .'>14 

In March, April, and May 083 

In June, July, and August 750 


Crime, feom a Report just made to the 
King, api^ars to be frightfully on the in- 
crease in ^ance. The number of priKoner.s 
tried by the courts of assize in 1837, wa.s 
8,094, of whom 4,601 could neither reatl 
nor write 1 . Of this number, twenty-five 
were executed. There is a falling-off, we 
are told, in the crimes of murder and 
assassination, of twenty-one and eleven 
per cent, respectively ; but poisonings have 
increased forty-two per cent. 

Convenient Equivoque . — There are three 
things in great request amongst Americans 
of all classes,— 'male, I mean,— to wit, 
oysters, spirits, and tobacco. , I’be first 
and tliird are not prohibited by Act of 
Congress, and may be sold in the Capit<il, 
but spirituous liquors may not. I won- 
dered Jiow the* members could get on 
without them, bnt upon this point I was 
soon enlightened. Below the basement of 
the building is an oyster-sbop and refec- 
tory. The refectory has been permitted 
by Congress upon the express stipulation 
that no spirituous liquors should be sold 
4here, but law-makers ajre too often law- 
breakers all over the world. You go there 
and aak for pale sherry, and they hand you 
gin ; brown sherry^ and it is brjandy ; 
madeira, whisky ; and thus' do these po- 
grave, and reverend sigulors evade 
tlieir own laws, beneath the very hall 
wherein they were passed in solemn con- 
clave.— Manyat. 

jissam ikfa. — Niuoty-ftvc chests of this 
new tea may be veiy shortly expected in 
thin ^tmtry. This tea has uot required 
to be dried, a second time, as was the case 
with the* Assam tea received during 
last «Hnter. 


Midland Comities RoiYuMiy.— July 18 to 
August 10, 1839. Earthwork executed, 
272,003 cubic yards ; men employed, 4,71 1 ; 
horses, 331 ; engines, five locomotive and 
four stationary. — Titnes. 

TrovMesmie Doctor s.’-^The “ doctor wi- 
zard.s'’ have much influence among the 
Fuegians ; and being always concerned in 
every mischief, to be as troublesome os a 
Fuegiah doctor ” is a common saying. 

Public Exhibitions. 398,000 per- 
sons were admitted, last year, without 
charge or restriction, to the National 
Gallery ; and the armouries of the Tower 
have been visited by not less than 
9,000 per month. Mr. Hume has staled, 
that, in less than a month, 18,000 persons 
have visited Hampton Court; by another 
authority, 8,000.— Journal. 

Spontaneous Combustion . — The Cazette 
de Picardie states, that a woman of Bar- 
wliei^, in Belgium, who had contracted 
habits of intoxication, perished last week 
by spontaneous combustion. Persons who 
were present, says this journal, declare 
that the fire commenced in the mouth, 
and then extended to tlie breast and arms. 
— 7'imes, 

Shakspeare.^\n Fraser's Magazine, Dr. 
Maginn facetely obser\’os, that tlie editor 
of the “ JUclorial Shak.spere” might as 
well spell his own name Night, as the 
great bard’s name without the second a — 
Shaksperc. 

7'he irtueen's Speech . — Fraser has trans- 
lated her Majesty’s speech on the proro- 
gatiou of Parliament, into a dozen octaves, 
wnth satirical skill, so tliat even the stur- 
diest whole-liog-going politician must 
smile at its humour. It is not politic fi^r 
ns to speak of such matters, save when 
their wit is harmless ; and, like tlie fellow 
in the play, we stand by, and bite oiu* 
Biumb. r 

Artificial MarlAe , — A patent has lately 
been obtained for an artificial compound 
substance, so similar to marble, that it is 
deceptive, and can be used to take casts, 
and for every purpose to which marble is 
applied.— /?r#7. and For. Rev, 

Rust of The only known bust 

of Milton, when youngs is in perfect pre- 
servation, and of uncommon beauty ; and 
is in the possession of the Rev. Mr. Wood- 
ward. I'he head of Cicero, which be- 
longed to the statue in the Forum, is in 
tilt? possession of Major Chudleigli : when 
it fell, during a riot, the side of the tip of 
the no.se was injured— tlie Major rubbed it 
down with sand-paper !— iW. 

LONDON: Published by GEORGE BERGER. 
Holywell Street, Strand. Printed by Wjiitehkai> 
& Co. 76, Fleet Street, wheres^idl Communications 
for the Editor may be addressed. 




fObrerse.] 

THE GREAT SEAL OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 

The New Great Seal,” (one of the most diadem. The attendant page, with his 
iiitereHting specimens in the arts of design bonnet in his hand, looks up to the C^en, 
produced in this country, for many years who is gracefully restraining the impatient 
past,) has been executed W Mr. Benjamin charger, which is richly caparisoned with 
Wyon, chief engraver of Her Majesty’s plumes and trappings. The. legend, “Vic* 
Seals. The details of the admirable ^orie^ Del gratia, Brltannlaruxn ^gina, 
design ore briefly as follow. Obv^se : Fidei Defensor,” is engraved in Gothic 
An equestrian figure of Her Majesty, letters, the spaces between the words being 
attended by a page. The Queen is filled with heraldic roses. Reverse : The 
represented riding in state, wearing, over Queen, royally robed and crowned, holding, 
a habit, a flowing and sumptuous robe, in her right hand, the sceptre, and in he^ 
and the collar of the Order oi £he Garter : left, the orb, is seated upon a throne 
in her right hand she hears the sceptre, beneath a new niched Gothic canopy : 
and on her head is placed a regal tiara, or on either side is a figure of Justice and 
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Reli^on ; and in the exergue are the 
royal arms and crown ; the whole encircled 
by a wreath or border of oak and rosen. 

The Seal itaelf is a silver mould, in two 
parts, technically called a pair of dies. 
When an impression is to be taken, or cast, 
the parts are closed to receive the melted 
wax, which is poured thi^ough an orifiee left 
at the top of the Seal for the purjMJse. As 
each impressipn is attached to a document 
by a ribbon, or slip of parchment, its ends 
are put into the Seal before the wa.x is 
poured in ; so that, when the hard impres- 
sion is taken from the dies, the ribbon or 
parchment is neatly affixed to it. The 
mipression of the Seal is six indies in 
diameter, and three quarters of an inch in 
Hiickucss. On every new accession to the 
throne, a new Seal is struck, and the old 
one is cut into four pieces, aud depositiM 
in the Tower of London. Formerly, the 
old Seal was broken “ by the king's com- 
mand,” and the fragments given to he 
distributed among certain poor people be- 
longing ^o religious houses, as a royal 
benefaction.* 

The custody of the Great Seal is now 
intrusted to the Lord Chancellor, “ who, 
in England, was originally the king’s chief 
secretary, t<» whom petitions were referred, 
by whom patents and grants from the 
Crown were approved and completed, and 
bv whom reports upon such matters were, 
if necessary, made to the King ; hence he 
was sometimes styled Kefereudarius. This 
term occurs in a charter of Ethelbert, 
s.D. 60ii ; and Selden, (Treatise mi the 
Office nf Chancellor^) considers it synony- 
mous with a chancellor, a name which, he 
says, first occurs in the History of Eng- 
land, in the time of Edward the BUder, 
about A.D. 920. In the capacity of secre- 
tary, he was adviser of his master ; pre- 
pared and made out his mandates^yprants, 
and charters, and finally, (when seals 
came into use,) affixed his seal. Hence, 
or perhaps, because, in early times, he was 
usually an ecclesiastic, he became keeper 
of the king’s conscience, examiner of his 
patents, the officer by whom prerogative 
writs were prepared, and Keepea of the 
Great Seal, “ The authority of lord 
chancellor and lord keeper are made the 
same by the stat. 5 Eliz. c. 18 : though it is 
not now custoihary to appoint a lord 
keeper. The last lord keeper was Lord 
Henley, in 1757. The Great Seal is, how-^ 
ever, sometimes put into commission 
during the temporary vacancy of the office, 
or the sickness of the chancellor, the seal 

* Such was the esse nrhen, in 1260, Henry III. 
.<k.9xecuted the inglorious treaty, by which he irrevo- 
cably ceded to Louis tX. the countries of Normandy, 
Aidoo, Touraine, and Maine, and when anew Great 
Seal was inadts from the legend of which all men- 
tion of Notmandy and Ai^ou was omitted. 


being intrusted to the chief commissioner. 
(1 Will, and M. c. 21.)”* The form of the 
sovereign’s appointing the chancellor is 
by the delivery of the Great Seal into his 
custody, though there are instances of his 
having been appointed by patent. The 
resumption of the Great Seal by the sove- 
reign determines his office. 

It is commonly supposed that, upon all 
high state occasions, as the opening or 
prorogation of a session of parliament, 
the chancellor bears the (Jreat8<‘al before 
the sovereign.f Such, however, is not the 
case : his lordship merely carries the 
bag in which the Seal is deposited when 
he receives it firom the sovereign, or 
when, upon his retirement from office, he 
delivers it into the royal hands. This 
bag is about twelve inches square; it is 
of rich crimson silk, superbly embroidered 
in gold ; the royal arms being, upon both 
sides, fringed with gold bullion ; and to the 
baj; is attached a stout cord, by which it is 
carried as may be required. Thus, it is 
always laid upon the table with the macc 
before the chancellor hi the House of 
Lords, and in tlie Court of Chancery. 

It has been commonly said that the use 
of seals in England commenced with the 
Confessor. J But, at the Abbey of St. 
Denis, in France, were genuine charters 
of Offa and Ethelwulf, sealed with their 
seals, representing their portraits. One 
of Edgar’s is a bust in profile. After 
William 1., all the kings are on one side, 
on horseback, the face turned to the right, 
except that of Charles 1., which is to the 
left, Edward IV. first carries the close 
crown. Edward the Confessor, Henry I. 
and 11. are seated with the sword and dove. 
Henry VI. is the first king who has a 
close crown over his arms.§ 

Wax has not been uniformly used for 
seals : impressions occur in gold, silver, and 
lead; terra iigillaris^ sealing earth, or 
bitumen, was brought from Asia by the Ro- 
mans ; pipe-clay was also used, as well as 
maltha, or a cement of pitch, wax, plaster, 
and fat ; dough, or paste, has been em- 
ployed, but wax has been tlie most usual 
substance. The colours we know arc 
white, yellow, red, green, mixed, blue, 
and black ; but red appears to have been 
the most ancient. William 1. generally 

* Penny Cyclopaedia. Art. Chancellor. 

t But, formerly, the Great Seal was worn by the 
Chancellor on his left aide . — Jiecem Scripiorea, 
713. 

t The use of seals is of high antiquity, as their 
frequent mention in Scripture proves See the 
laborious notes to tlie Pictorial Pible, Genesis, xli. 
42 ; 1. Kings, xxi. 8, &c. 

§ ** Willement's Ro>al Heraldry,*' pi. x. In the 
Pictorial Hi^fory of Enyland, now in course of 
publication, are engraved the Great Seals of the 
several English sovereigns, and they form interest- 
ing and cifective embeliishments. 
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sealed his grants with green, to signify patents, has long comj^lained of the*im- 
the act continned, for ever, fresh and of perfect and mutilated impressions of the 
force. William Rufus used red ; and the Great Seal of England, attached to the 
Black Prince sealed with green ; but the grants of royal letters patent ; adding 
English kings generally preferred white, that, from the nature of the composition, 
down to Charles I. ; though Beckmann con- before it reaches the hands of the patentee, 
aiders it doubtful whether their seals were nearly the whole of the design becomes 
not originally yellow, and have been obliterated, and there remains a tin box full 
bleached by age. Thus is time ever re- of some material like a mixture of yellow 
minding man of his short-sightedness, soap and rosin. Hence, deeds high\y em- 
The substance was, however, but bees’ bellished, and beautifully written on vel- 
wax : “ sealing wax ” proper is supposed Inm, have attached to them an unsightly 
not to have been known in Europe before lump of wax. Mr. Wyon’s exquisite New 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. Seal deserves better wax than a “ sub- 
The oldest authenticated seal of this kind, stance resembling birdlime and rosin ; 
that is known to be in existence, is on a sticky to the touch, and so soft as not to re- 
letter, dated London, August J, 15,54; it taimthe impression for an hour,”* Yet this 
is of a shining, dark red wax. The inconvenience is not attributable to the 
oldest seal with red wafer is dated 16.54. clerk of the Great Seal, whose taste is very 

It appears that very common wax is •commendable. Surely, we have hit upon 
employed for impressions of “ the New the* cause : reform has here outstepped 
Great Seal;” notwithstanding, in Edin- itself; for, by Lord Brougham’s Chancery 
burgh, excellent wax is used for the Seal Offices Abolition Act, 2 and 3 Will. IV. c. 
of Scotland. The Editor of the Mechanics' 3., passed 15 Atigust, 1832, the offices of 
Magazine, who is likewise an agent for * jifrcAasiw’ August li, 1838. 
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“the Chair Wax " and “the Sealer” were 
abolished. Thns, wc siisi>ect, have we lost 
the wheat and gained “ the chaff, or the 
yellow soa.p and rosin. 

It deserves mention, that the New Great 
Seal has been elaborately exccnted in 
relief, Freebaim, with Hate’s medal 
engraving machine ; and it reflects howonr 
on tlie skill of the artist, and tlie accurate 
working of the «p[»iirHtnM. ]Slr. IVyon has 
in excellent taste, dMicuted tlie plate to 
the Lord Chancellor Cuttenhain. 


THE HOTEL MEUBLE. 

THE GIIIHETTE. 

In one of the 7nanmrdes that were Mtu- 
ated at the top of our hotel, dis])le,yiug 
those eccentric varieties of sloping walls^ 
and ceilings, that only pertain to cocklofts 
in England, resided one of the prettiest 
little girls we ever saw while we lived at 
Parts. We had noticed her from the first 
day of our arrival ; hut w'e had never 
entered into conversation with her, al- 
though it was frequently our lot to meet 
her on the staircase in the morning, as 
she was about “ vhprctmnt sun petit gwlef 
de crhm\ ct sa dcmi'Unue dv such 

being, according to the experienced and 
veracious Paul de Kock, the first daily 
business of a Parisian grisette. It so 
chanced, that we owed onr introduction to 
her own hospitality, which took place 
under the following circiimstaiices. 

At the souiheru extremity of the city, 
rearing its iron griUrs between the Boule- 
vard D’Eiifer and the Chaussi^e du Maine, 
is the Barriere du Mont Parnas.se. Its 
locality is essentially French.* The En- 
glish mob of “ weekly visitors” that 
swarm upon the trutioirs of the Rue de 
Rivoli and Place V'enddme, know as much 
of it as a medical student does of the in- 
terior of the Hotel Dieu; and, if they 
have heard about it, it has hern only in 
conjunction with some other place of 
umuseuient affiche on the walls, “ pour lt;s 
Dhmtnchrs^ Lundis^ et ^lendis." Yet does 
the Barriere du Mont Parnassc offer one 
of the strangest national .sights'* to a 
foreigner that Paris can afflird. On fefo 
©veilings, the entire length of tlie .street 
beyond it is thrcpiged with happy and 
well-dressed crowds ; every house is the 
property of a maro.hand de vin^ and every 
room is convened into a salle de danse. 
The windows are all open ; the shops are 
lip ; and tlie *'sound of tlie 
different quadrille hands, pouring forth 
their harmonies every tf‘u yards, infuses a 
sBfririt of joy and hilarity through the 
dense tj|rong of holiday-makers. 

The two principal resfirts of the dance- 
loving ^^Jmnes gens"' of Pari««, are Con- 


stant’s and Tonnelier’s. The former is a 
handsome stone building, with a spacious 
and elegant salon on its first floor, capable 
of accommodating three or four himdred 
people. The room is brilliantly illumi- 
iiattni with gas, and adorned with statues 
and looking-glasses; and round its sidi*, 
a number of little tables are orranged, for 
those wlio prefer quietly sitting and sip- 
ping their wirie, at twelve .sou.s a-bottle, 
while they watch the inaze.s of the quad- 
rille and waltz. On danse d la belle etoHe^ 
chez Tunnvlicr ; and, con.seqncntly, this 
gvingnette only does for siiintner weather. 
The piec(j of ground ajijiropriated to 
Ter[)sicliore is smoothly gravelled, and 
lighted by a quantity of lamps suspended 
fnun wires stretching across the garden. 
Vahinels partieuHers, for dinner and flirta- 
tion, surround the enclosure, with alcoves 
beneath them, similar to tht‘ supjier-boxes 
at \;au\hall ; and at both places the hand 
is comjiosed of ten or a dozen jierfonners, 
who make a demand of five sous for each 
quadrille. 

7’hc halls of the Barri('re du Mont 
Parnassc* were one of our most constant 
haunts at Paris. The Chuuniiere, on the 
boulevard of the saini* uuuie, was all very 
well in its way ; but if you ilid not know 
a great niaiiy of the company, you were 
not likely to ])rocnre many juirtiiers. At 
the barriere, however, there* was a greater 
freedom of introduction, added lo which, 
•you saved the few francs which your billet 
tf entree to Tivoli or Ranehigh would have 
co.styoii. Many, many, happy and care- 
le.ss evenings have we pas.s(^ there; the 
waltz, the wine*, and the music, alike h‘nd- 
ing their jiowerfnl auxiliaries to our e\- 
citeioent ; and many tinu's have we come 
home we hardly knew how— five in a 
citadinc,, or three in a cab, awaking the 
lazy echos of pie Rue de Vaugirard and 
(^lambre des Pairs with our student's 
chorus : 

" Messieurs les Ktuclians 
Moiitez a la liarritTc 
Pour y daiispr It* Cancan, 

Kt le Ilobert Macairc. , 

Toujour.c, toujoiii s, toujours, 

La niiit coniino le jniir. 

! ioup ! ioup ! ioup ! la la la la la, &c."* 

One evening in Septenihcr, just us 
autumn was clo.sing its theatre by bring- 
ing out some of its best pieces, previously 
to the arrival of the new lessee, we came 
.home in our usual good temper on fete 
evenings ; and, as we had left the ball- 
room red-hot from the galuppe^ and found 
ouT.selves rather chilly from the change of 

• For the music of this popular air of the Quar- 
tier Latin, the reader is referred to an excellent pub- 
lication, now coming out simultaneously in Paris 
and liondon, termed Les Fran^ais. It is contained 
in the Number of the gludiant en droit, and was 
first sung in a vaudeville at the Th^fitre du Pantli^on. 
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temperature, we determined on indul^in/^ 
in a little vin chaud. In furtherance of 
this object, ns soon as wc entered our 
apartment, we commenced lighting the 
fire, or, rather, endeavouring to do so, at 
the expense of an entire box of lucifers, 
and two sheets of the Times newspaper, 
that we had received from liome in the 
moniing, containing the intelligence tliat 
the lady of somebody or another of our 
acquaintance had added one more contri- 
bution to the bread-crumb and batter- 
nidding innuiles oJ‘ the nursery. Hut, 
ighting a fire in Paris is very difierent to 
perl’orining the same feat in Ruglaud. 
You must first svv(*ep up all the ashes of 
the day before into a heap, and having 
done this with satisfaction to yoursell*, 
you bring the iron “ dogs’* together, and 
place three j)ieces of wood u])on them, 
which you have dragged from their de- 
posilory under the l>ed, or in llie» top 
drawer, or along with your tea-things, or 
out (»f your car})et-bag, or one of the like 
rect'ptacles for bms d hr u Ice in French 
lodgings. You next jiick out all the 

J )ieces of charcoal you can find on the 
learth, about the* size of a small cork ; 
and this finished, y<iii drag au aUumcitv 
vhimique'^ across the sole of your shoe, 
and kindle one of the aforesaid pieces of 
charcoal by its aid, placing the live ember 
among the bits of wood ; and then you 
begin to blow gently, first with your 
month, next with your old cap, which has 
be(?n torn the w’eek l)efore in a row at 
the Hal Moiitesqtiieu, and, finally, you 
call in the aid of the bellows. 

Hut, whether there was a spell against 
our fir(!-]ilacc that night, or u belber the 
woody fibres of tin* luel had clninged into 
tisl)estos in our absence, we know not — 
all we could do, we could not raise aflame ; 
and, in groping aiuoi*gsh» the ashes and 
charcoal in search of a spark, w'e formed 
no inapt ]>ersonation of the young gentle- 
man on the medal of the Royal Humane 
Society, with the cxceidlon that wc wei-e 
l)roperly arrayed in shirt, shoes, and trow'- 
sers, which the said young gentleman 
ajjpears to have dispensed with altogether. 
At last, we got angry, and tlirowung the 
bellows away, with a jerk that sent them 
sliding over the polished floor to the 
other end of the room, wc determined to 
throw ourselves U])OU the generosity of 
our voisins for “ un pett de a bequest* 
we ourselves had often granted in our 
turn. We accordingly looked out of the 
window into the court formed by the walls 
of the house, to sec if there was a fire 
gleaming in any of the apartments ; ^ a 
doubtful speculation we will allow, for 
tile French never ligbj; a fire before there 
i« occasion. To our great conifort, how- 


ever, we saw some intermittent flaslies 
illumining the room of our little neigh- 
bour, the j^isette. We knew it was her 
window, lor she was a hlanchisscme dr ji/t, 
and sundry jabofs^ chemisettes^ and Jichus 
fluttered in the o!»scurity of what, dining 
an English winter, is a hideously domestic 
tiiii^, viz. after dinner and lieforc candles. 

“ Qui frappe asked a soft voice, as we 
knocked at the dejor of the •vo/'/Zc, 
and, shovel in hand, awaited udinission. 
“ d'vst moi^ fuadcmoisetle^” (we addressed 
her as we should have done a dcnwiscile 
cumme it faui^ for the griseltes of Paris are 

particular). “ C'vst moi ; Afotisicur S : 

I fiin come to beg a little braise to make 
some viH (baud.'' 

i'otuHtivrs^'' she replied; niid sbe 
,o])ened tln^ floor at once, allowing tis to 
enter the small neatly-arranged chamber. 

It was one of the highest of the garrets, 
and certainly not above ten or twelve fet't 
sfpiare ; yi‘t it was astonishing how the 
numermis menhies were arranged in it, and 
without any appearance of •confusion. 
The little camp-bed stood against the wall 
at the low ]>art of the pitch of the roof ; 
and the crockery fire-ydace, looking like 
an anatomical preparation of a flower-pot, 
with a false bottom to it, was placed at 
the other end of the room, surrounded by 
several of those odd eartlienware pipkins, 
Unit supply the jducr of sanccjians in the 
///e/mgc of the Qiiarticr Latin. The little 
square basket, or cahat^ (thi* invariable ac- 
companiment of a grisette,) was sus- 
pended ov'cr the bed ; some flowers were 
jdaced in a blown-glass egg-cnp tm the 
nniiitelpiece ; two or three prints from the 
scries of the Cours tfc droit in the Charivari 
were pinned against the wall, and a bird- 
cage, containing two canaries, stood on 
the drawers, by the side of the pie- dish- 
looking basin and milk-jug-shaned ewer, 
which formed the auxiliaries to tiie toilette. 

“ You will he some time lighting your 
fire, Monsieur,” said our fair companion, 
as we were picking out some red-liot 
pieces from llie/e//^. “ If you please, you 
can \yirm your wine here, and it will give 
ytni less trouble.” 

I’here was so much sincerity in the in- 
vitation, that we accepted it as freely as it 
was oflered, and having run down to our 
room to bring up the wdne and its con- 
comitants, and lock the door after us, we 
commenced the preparation of the vin 
chawt. Oh ! if our fiiends in England 
could have seen us, whom they thought all 
diligence and dissection, sitting on one 
side the fire-place, in a bine velvet cap 
with a gold band, mulling wine ; witli^ 
pretty French girl for our ironing 

tiahit'shirts and singing Louisa Puget’s 
songs, just as if she was by herself, what 
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a name we should have acquired amongst 
the old ladies of our acquaintance, who 
thought us so steady ! Not but that we 
always had an uncomfortable dread of 
being called a good young man.” Un- 
derstand us, reader— we had no wish to 
acquire the reputation of a dissipated stu- 
dent, or profligate idler— far, far from it ; 
but when we looked amongst the circle of 
our own friends, we found all the so-called 
amiable young women,” and all tlie 
“good young men,” such extraordinary 
muffs, that we were never afterwards 
anxious for the a^ipellatien. 

Well, we manufactured our Are?/ wage, and 
of course offered our pretty host a portion 
of it. She was not above accepting our 
libation, and we gradually entered \nto 
conversation. She told u» that she earned * 
nearly two francs a-day at her vocation, 
but that there was a prospect of her soon 
bettering herself (as country maids-of-all- 
work say, when they leave a place of six 
guineas a-year), for she was engaged to be 
married, and her amanl had a go<jd situa- 
tion in an imjyrumrie, on the Quai Vol- 
taire. “ C^est un trtshun enfant,' ' she said ; 

“ mais un peu etourdi” After this, she 
asked us to sing an English song, with 
which we compli^, to the Ixrst of our abi- 
lities, in attempting something we had 
heard in London the ujght we passed “ the 
Hall j” and then, in her turn, she treated 
us with “ Son Nom,” “ Mire dans mes 
yeux tes yeux,” and two or three others 
of the same liearing. Altogether, there 
was a conflding simjilicity and joyoim air 
about this poor girl, living in a garret, and 
earning but forty sous a-day, that we 
would not have distressed her feelings by 
any rude sally, or disturbed her mild tem- 
perament for tbe world; and, when we 
bade her good night, although, in the pro- 
digality of our bachelor hearts, we would 
have lived upon bread and water the 
whole of the week for a single kiss, we 
conquered our gallantry by our principle, 
and merely bowed, cap in hand, as we 
^ thanked her for her hospitality. So passed 
our first meeting ; our last we reser^^e for 
another article. Albeiit. 

PORBfiSIANA : 

oil PAMA<}^ PROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF MB- 
FOABES, THE ORIENTAL TRAVELLER, 

RICHMOND HILL, 

Nothino can exceed the view from 
hence. I give it the preference to that 
Wlndsor-temmc— more grand and 
extensive J hut the distant objects more 
confriaed and obscure. This, on tbe con- 
trary, in compact, rich, and elegantly 
rural, if I may be allowed the expression. 


Art and nature are most sweetly blended, 
and unite in all the beauty of landscape. 
Wood and water, groves and villas, meads 
and corn-fields, form the most charming 
contrasts. Had I the pencil of Lorraine, 
1 would not content myself with this dry 
description, but my slender abilities forbid 
my attempting it. I could scarce tear 
myself away from this ravishing scene, 
until a thick fog arose, and threw the 
whole into confnsion. 

ROMAN BRITISH CITY. 

After a most delightful ride over the 
New Forest, we arrived at this city, a 
place of remote antiquity, long before the 
Romans invaded Britain ; it was by them 
called Venta Belgarum ; here they estab- 
lished a large colony, and here, after the 
Roubles in the empire compelled them to 
forsake us, the Saxon monarchs long 
resided. Many historians mentiou it as 
the capital of England before the Norman 
conquest ; and here Egbert, after reducing 
all the other kingdoms of the Saxon 
Heptarchy, was solemnly crowned K g 
of England, by the Wittenagamote, or 
grand council of the nation. It appears 
now a scene of min and decay ; large 
mouldering palaces and religious editlces 
shew the ravages of all-destroying timt . 

SHERWOOD FOREST. 

It presents you with the ancient oaks 
of Sherwood, in rich and venerable 
clusters, forming a shady gloom, Ibrmerly 
sacred to the mysterious rites of the holy 
Druids ; and aftenvards the fumoiis retreat 
of Robin Hood, and his outlaws. Besides 
a number of villages, hmnlets, and de- 
tached mansions, in a short ride, yon 
have a view of four grand seats, Worksop 
Manor; Well>eck, a noble villa belonging 
to the Duke of Newcastle; a sweet 
retreat of the Ikjchess of Kingston ; and 
another of Sir (Jeorge Saville, at llufford : 
these, with their parks and other imprr 3- 
meuts, add an air ufgrandcar and variety 
to the pleasing and romantic prospects *n 
the forest. 

SCHOOL-DAYS. 

I left London some days ago, and 
stopping at Barnet, turned off to Hadley, 
the village where I received that education 
which now constitutes my* chief felicity : 
what a pleasure did I enjoy in reviewing 
those scenes of my youth, in visiting each 
^>ot, each seat, where I had spent so 
many of my early years, after some lost 
time in this distant country. My worthy 
tutor too, and all his family, I met in perfect 
health after near twelve years absence ; 
a heart-felt pleasure I cannot describe. 

LANDSCAPE SCENERY. 

I give tbe preleitince to romantic and 
picturesque views ; for, though travelling 
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throngh ahilly country, is more tedions and 
fatiguing, yet I think wo are amply repaid 
by a diversity of prospect: nilLs and 
mountains, woods and glens, a winding 
river or falling cascade, highly compensate 
the slower progress in a journey ; wnercas, 
in a conlimicd flat, we are fatigued with 
the sameness, though it may be far more 
fertile and luxuriant. 

I have long resided in Asia, and 
travelled in Africa and America ; I have 
seen their lofty mountains, whose tow- 
ering summits far o’ertop the clouds, 
whose a making bosoms arc* filled with 
costly mines of diamonds, gold, and silver. 
Hut, when I compare England wdth the 
other parts of the globe, 1 have either 
seer or rood of, how much does it deserve 
a i)roference ? Italy is famed for its soft 
and salubrious climate, its high-flavoured * 
fruits, for the vales of Nice and Tcmj)e, 
almost a paradise of delights. France and 
ojmiii have their l)eauties and particular ex- 
ellences, and the other kingdoms of Euro])e 
nay each boast of some peculiar ad van- 
cages; but where shall we find that united 
whole that reigns in England ? 

PVliLie GARUKN, AT THE CAPE, 

Oa one side of the town is the public 
gNfder much resorted to by the in- 
habitants, and all strangers. Here arc 
five delightful walks, half a mile in length, 
planted on each side with rows of oaks, 
whose spreading Iiraiiclies uniting above, 
form a shade impervious to the hottest sun 
b(‘Uins ; while myrtle hedges, in full bloom 
on each side, regale the siglit, and perfume 
the air wdth a most delici<jus odour. The 
cross-walks are much narrower, and the 
space between them planted with peaches, 
ap'-icots, figs, apples, pears, and fruit trees 
of various kinds, and stocked with cliarm- 
iiig vegetables for the East India Company's 
hospital and shins. Twcf enclosures liefore 
tb^* (loveruor’s house, built in this garden, 
an laid out in parterres; here are a few 
European flowers, with the aloe, prickly 
pear, pine-apple, and some exotics from 
the East Indies. 

PATRIOTIC CONTENT. 

An elegant sufficiency of the poet is 
pc»cnliarly adapted to Indians, on their 
return to their native country ; accustoined 
to a nnmher of indulgences, and little 
Asiatic luxuries, from our early youth, we 
cannot so easily part with them in more 
advanced life; but even these do not 
retjuire a Nabob’s fortune, notwithstand- 
ing the prevailing expenses of the times. 
“ A competence is vital to content,” but 
that obtained, we should set hounds to 
our desires ; at least, such as make riches 
but a secondary consideration. I hope I 
shall continue in tiSe same -mind when I 


have obtained it; and still prefer the 
rational and rural pleasures of* my own 
country, to all the wealth and power 
‘ which may be mine for awaiting it in the 
Torrid Zone. 

INDIAN SCENE. 

Prom the window where I am now 
writing, T look over a garden and its 
surrounding lake, embellished in the 
rainy season with a cascade, falling 
from a Pagoda iif a murmuring noise. 
Beyond it are groves of various trees, 
cuilHiwering Hindoo temples, and Ma- 
hometan mosques, and waving over the 
graves of departed Mussulmen, Without 
the city waUs, 1 see numerous villages, 
enfl)osomed among tufted groves ; luxuri- 
ant*corn-fiolds, where the reapers are now 
Imsilj engaged ; large herds of cattle ; rich 
flocks of goats and sheep, with the 
villagers carrying home their early harvest, 
and sowing their hitter grain. 

HUMBLE AMBITION. 

I have no iiiclinalion, my friend, nor do 
I think Nature has formed m# for bearing 
a conspicious part in the busy scenes of 
action 1 must encounter, as I rise in the 
sphere of life I am engaged in. Every 
serious refleciiou tends to wean me from 
such flattering delusions : on tlie contrary, 

I long to return to scipiestcrcd scenes, and 
pitch my tent in the calm walk, the envi- 
able mediocrity of a country life. Such 
happy days I hope to know ; and, when 
1 liav'c gained a competence, will leave 
the busy ambitious world to those better 
calculated for its various pursuits : while 
1 shall be content to remain a distant 
nneugaged spectator ; uninterested in 
India scenes, or the Company’s prosperity, 
I never can be. 

HUNGER AND RICHES. 

In the suburbs of Cambay, are still 
some beautiful monuments in the form of 
small temples; and others that, in the 
Asiatic style of architecture, are elegant 
ruins. One of the grandest was erected 
to the memory of an eminent Mogul, who 
died of hunger, during a grievous famine, 
thaC almost depopulated this part of 
Cuzerat. So dreadful was the scarcity, 
that the inscription on this tomb records 
that the deceased offered a measure of the 
most precious pearl fbr an equal quantity 
of grain, but, unable to procure it, he 
perished from want. 

CTo be contimed.J 


A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF AUSTRALIA. 

Australia is a Continent 2,500 
miles in length, with an average breadth 
of half that quantity : it contains an area 
of 3,000,000 statute miles, and it is only 
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one-sixth part less than the whole of Eu- 
rope. And, if we reckon the population 
of Europe at 186,000,000, AuHirulia may, 
at a future day, on the same scale of den- 
sity, possess a population of 153,000,000. 
These striking facts are stated upon the 
authority of that eminent ge<»grapher, 
Captain Vcitch, in the, Jourmil of ^ the 
Geographical Society ; and arc sufficient 
to fix our interest upon the present con- 
dition and future ]>rpspects of tlie new 
Continent. Thither thousands of emi- 
grants are jiouring from the densely- 
peopled Old World ; but with what results 
it is alike a difficult and painful task to 
determine. Men of restless temperament 
are too prone to hail every change as, an 
improvement ; and especially to regard all 
new countries as lands “ flowing with inilk 
ahd honey mercenary jjartios step in 
and foster this delusion ; the heated imagi- 
nation retpiires little to light up its bril- 
liant anticipj^tions of success, and the 
deception is easily maintained. Wilder- 
nesses are painted as luxuriant forests, 
wherein mftn has only to wield the axe 
and rear the pole, to build him lordly ha- 
bitations, and establivsh himself as monarch 
of all he surveys. These, it is to be feared, 
are but every-day dreams in motlior 
countries, wherein the ladder of life is so 
full, that struggling thousands fall from 
its rounds in their attempts to rise. But 
see, the enterprise of nfan has opened up 
a new island world. Nearly two ctuituries 
and a half have elapsed since the Spanish 
noble first saw this vast patch upon the 
ocean ; two centuries have fled since Tas- 
man set sail to explore tlie unknown 
South Land,” with the simjje prayer, 
“ May God Almighty be pleased to give 
His blessing to this voyage ! Amen.” 
First was the discovery of Anthony Van 
Diemen's Land, “ named,” says Tasman, 
“ in honour of our high magistrate, the 
governor-general, wlio sent us out to 
make discoveries,” The circumnaviga- 
tions of this period (the seventeenth cen- 
tury,) were all performed by the Dutcli. 
England, distracted by the great civil war, 
^and other events, had neglected to fallow 
up the career so boldly begun by Drake 
and Cavendish ; and with the exception of 
Dampier’s voyage to New Holland, her 
only adventurers in ♦■the Pacific were the 
lawless Buccaneers, whose principle was 
“no priases no pay.” Dumpier, “tlie 
prince of .voyagers,” next explored the 
W'est ana north-west coasts of New Hol- 
land, and his survey is the most important 
contribution to science made by that navi- 
gator. In 1770, Cook first traced its 
effinarn chores, and to one of its beautiffil 
hart)onr8,«nameUed with flowering plants, 
he gave the name of Botany Bay ; an- 


other harbour he denominated Port 
Jackson. “ On the banks of this noble 
inlet Imve risen the towns of Sydney and 
Paramatta, and its waters, on which 1,000 
ships of the line might ride in safety, are 
whitened by the sails of almost every 
ppoiile of Europe.” Cook returned to 
England, presented his journal, maps, and 
charts, at St. James's, and was promoted ; 
and within twenty years, or in 17^S, the 
settliiincnt became a jieiial colony, and the 
first shiji-load of convHcts was lauded on 
this boautifiil shore. Tlie coast bears the 
name of New South IV ales ; though it 
might with greater propriety b<; called 
Cook’s rniiid. 

The English are the only nation who 
have foumh^d settlements on the Continent 
of Australia. Their surveys within the 
last twenty years have been minutely la- 
borious. Vet, anticipation has outstripped 
reality : pictures of unreal happiness have 
dazzled and deluded thonsauds of adven- 
turers : they have mistaken tlie embellish- 
ment of poetry for actual reality ; dream- 
ing, perchance, of 

“ The breart-ireeir winch, without the ploughshare, 
yields 

The imreap'd harvest of uufurrow'd iields; 

lands • • ♦ * 

Where all partake the earth without dispute, 

And bread itself n» gather'd as a fruit. 

Where none contest the lie Ids, the woods, the 
streams, — 

The goldless age where gold disturbs no dreams.’’* 
— .Vlas ! happy empire of Nature, but too 
bUssftil for ambitious man. 

But, wc pass on to notice what tin* 
countless ])amphletecrs of the day call 
“ the present state and prospects” of the 
colony .f And here, wc lament to see so 
much partisanship discolouring Uie repre- 
sentations of those whose duty it is to tell 
the truth, or who have a fearful responsi- 
bility to meet. For example, Mr. J ainos, 
who left South "Australia in June, 18.38, 
denounces Kangaroo Island as “tbc 
worthless and inhospiiulile island, where 
there is nothing worth se(*ing but tlie 
wreck and ruin of the South Australian 
Comiiany’s expensive machinery.” Wc 
add, can this he worth seeing 9 Sheep aji- 
pear to be the natural wealth of New 
South Wules, where on .January I, 1H37<» 
there were not less than two millions ! and 
settlers deriving incomes from this source 
of from .:f400 or .A'-WO to X’4,()00 or X5,000 
all over the colony. 

‘ According to the recent Report of Sir 

• “ The Itiland.” By Lord Byron. 

t See *' Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, and New 
Zealand," a good sixpenny worth of sonic sixty 
pages of the history, state, and prospects of the 
above colonies. Jt is neatly compiled, and the best 
and authorities have been sedulously consulted, 

even up to Mr. Legh’s Reconnoitering Adventures, 
lately quoted in our pagcs^ 
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Janies Stirling, the governor of W. Aus- 
tralia, slu^ep in that colony double their 
number every two years, so that in 1847 
the ex])ort in wool may l)e estimated at 
100,000 : the produce of the fishery in 
the present season is laid at j£;4,l200 in oil, 
whalebone, and seal-skins ; and in 1 H47, 
their export may be estimated at .i6* 100.000. 
The latter is of great advantage, when the 
British whaler, loaded with an outfit ex- 
ceeding by one-third that ol’ the American 
ship, ill consetpieiice of taxation witliin 
tlie United Kingdom, has no chance of 
competing with foreigners in the markets 
of the (.’ontinent, or C,1iina ; and, conse- 
queiiilj"^, four vessels out of five engaged 
at present in Ihe South Sen fisheries b<‘- 
loiig to America. Port I’hilip a]»p<‘ars to 
have lieen settled in the teeth of the 
British government, s(> inviting was this • 
fine pastoral country : from its rhhness 
and tertility, nothing can jiri'veiit its pros- 
perity. Wtthe South Australian Uoinpauy 
maintuiii that “’neither in any moral or 
social jioint of view, nor as regards .sys- 
tematic regulation or commercial po.sition, 
can Port Philip compete with South Aus- 
tralia. 'file former is under the old dis- 
jiersion and convict .system. For the 
mere muattcr^ who is content to lead a 
savage life in the wilds, remote frmn the 
decencie.s of society, wdth no com]>aiiy but 
his felon depeiidaiit.s, it may, ])erhaps, be a 
suitable receptacle.” But, last year even, 
at Melbourne, might be .seen six or seven 
schooners of sewenty tons receiving or dis- 
charginjg cargo from the neigbhonriiig 
port.s of Lnimcestou, Hobart 'I’own, ainl 
Sydney. 

Of Kangaroo Tslaiid, S. Australia, Mr. 
Legb gives a discouraging acconnt ; as, 
Irish salt j)ork 9J//. per lb. ; pickled bacon 
IVom Sydney, 2a'. 4r/. ; bam, 2«. UhL ; 
cheese, (when there is^any,) 2,v. 4(/.; bad 
salt-butter, in, Sr/.; fresh water from seven 
miles dist ance, a i>enny a bucket full ; and 
no vegetables, not even a potato. Yet, so 
rich is the soil of S. Anstralia, that in the 
course of time, settlers may produce tbe^ 
vegetables and fruits of the south of 
Europe ; even now, its melons are equal 
to those of the Levant. But the supply of 
water is sadly deficient : the Torrens, the 
stream of promise of the colony, “ tli(‘ tiny 
little Torrens all but vanishes, before” the 
sun at 1 40 deg. ; “ in the few idace.s where 
it runs at all, there would be plenty pf 
room for the whole of it to run through an 
Irishman's hat ; a far better river is made 
every day in the London streets when the 
arish turncock opens a ])lng. "I'here are, 
owever, several pretty good holes which 
have too much water in them to he entirely 
exhausted by the .sun’s heat ; and it wms 
on account of thes? water-holes that the 


town wa.s placed in ibis unfortunate situa- 
tion.” {James.) From a register kept, 1 15 
days rain, and 250 fine and clear, may be 
reckoned as a fair average of the weather; 
which peculiar climate recomiueuds sb(‘('p 
husbandry over every other sort of rural 
industry ; w’liilsl its profits will, :n a 
few years, remunerate the seUb*r for all 
the inconveniences of a, bush life. 'J’he 
Coiiqmny last year set forth Australia us 
a colony beyond ]ta/.ard, a little sjlvan 
conmiunity, 8:c. whilst James eharacter- 
i/ics ihe disjjosition to emigrat<‘ thitluT as 
niadne.ss : “50t)0 pe(»ple by this time 
((hristiiias, 1S3S-9.) are coiigiegatisl in 
the miserable tnlla*^e{l) «»f Adelaide, and 
without gro^ving a. potato, are dependant 
for ov<‘ry nnaiJ of victuals upon foreign 
supjdy.” 'PbiTe w(‘re then a few gi»od 
brick lamses, and a couple of new taviTiis; 
tin* otlier dwellings were very slight, and 
the number td‘ caii\ as tents and marqnec.s 
gave som(‘ parts of the settlement tlie ap- 
pearance of a cam)): whilst most of the new 
comers run u]) Hobinson Cni^oe sort of 
huts, with twigs and branclu's Trom the ud- 
jtnuing forest. • Ihe jirices ure frightful : 
cows, from ,C\i) to X*25 ; working bullocks, 
.jt*25 ; strong draught horses, 
loaf bread, \s. 8^/, ; be(‘f, U’. 4^A per lb. ; 
mutton, Lv. .'k/. ; ])ork, \s. 8^/, ; fowls, 5.v. 
and 0.y. ; turkeys, 25.s’. (our old Christmas 
jirice); geese, 1*5^. potatoes, 15.v, p(*rcwt.; 
cabbages, 2,y, each; onions, (>//. and Lv. 
jier lb. In short, sheep-farming appears 
to he the only ])n)fitable calling that will 
remain permanent : with ready money, a 
master’s eye to the sheep, and the wild 
native dogs, there is a fortune to be made 
in any ])art of South Australia by sheep* 
farming: but the settler must have nothing 
to do with land, and not buy an inch of it ; 
rent as inucli as be pleases, but purchase 
none. 

Ahn Diemen’s Land, with its heautiful- 
harhours, rich tbits, and lertile high lands, 
has already liseti into a very important 
commercial s(‘ttlement ; but, according to 
James, the time is gone by for making 
money here by agricultural speculation. 
Lailfl is mostly too dear either to ]>urchase 
or to rent ; and a young man with a small 
capital will do much better with it at Port 
Pliilip than in any pail; of Van Diemen’s 
Land, or more propti^y, Tasmania. 

lki.stern Anstralia, or New South Wales, 
firesents much the same settled aspect as 
the last named colony. The aborigines 
have dwindled to 5,000 throughout the 
vast Continent : they arc mostly capable 
of civilization and instmctioii, and they 
make good shepherds. Ala.s ! what 
tie.s have been practised by whites upon 
the wretched creatures who haft the mis- 
fortune first to people this fine country. I'he 
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number of free emigrants lauded at Sydney 
daring 1838, amounted to 6,829 ; and the 
convictsy^ during tbe same period, num- 
bered 2,935. Nature is all-bountifiil : two 
harvests may be reaped, and fruits luxuri- 
ate, from the currant and gooseberry of 
colder climes, to the banana and pine- 
apple of the tropics ; vineyards and olive- 
grounds have been planted, and wine has 
been produced ; 'palms, ferns, and^ nettles, 
rise from fifteen to twenty leet high ; ge- 
raniums flourish in the hedges ; thousands 
of small plants diversify the scene; and 
the stranger, rambling in the primeval 
forests, is struck with the gigantic growth 
of the trees, and fascinated with the varied 
beauty of the flowers, and the luxuriahce 
of the herbage. Coal is found in abun- 
dance, and E. Australia, like the mother- 
country, has its Newcastle, south of 
Hunter's river, where 4,000 tons of coal 
are raised annually, and sold at Sydney 
for as many }K>und9. Sydney has a popu- 
lation of 20,000: it is three miles in length, 
and wharfsfstore-honses, ship-yards, mills, 
and even steam-engines, impress the 
stranger with the idea of prosperity : the 
shops are described as “elegant," and 
building ground in the principal street is 
stated to have been sold at ;^20,000 an 
acre! Nor are vast features wanting: 
Lake Bathurst averages from three to five 
miles in diameter ; aud*GouLbiirn’s Plains 
consist of 35,000 acres, without a single 
tree I But, a map of N, S, Wales, drawn 
and engraved at Sydney, represents better 
than any other we have seen, the great 
physical features that mark the face of the 
country. Dr, Lhotsky, in deswibing the 
Honth-eastem angle of Australia, states 
Mount William, the loftiest point in tlje 
Warragong chain, (misnamed Australian 
Alps in our maps,) to be 8,200 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

Throughout the Continent, the means of 
intercommunication arc fast multiplying. 
An overland journey has been accom- 
plished from Sydney to Adelaide, by a 
route hitherto deemed Impracticable, but 
■'which will be of vast importance to^the 
colonists. Again, an entrance from the 
sea to T^ake Alexandria and the River 
Murray, has iK’cn found safe for vessels of 
moderate tonnage ; p-nd there is room and 
depth of water inside for the British navy. 
An arm of the lake, believed to be naviga- 
ble, extends eastward nearly to the bound- 
aries of the province, thus rendering ac- 
cessible the greater part of a district which 
is so fertile as to be named Australia 
Felix. 

bone to return t(» our “view." 
Mcaiiwhi!|p, we have left untouched New 
Zealand, tn sailing along whose shores, 
D’UrviUe anticipated the period when 


that magnificent country shall become tbe 
Great Britain of the Southern Hemisphere ; 
when its now solitary plains shall be 
covered with large and populous cities; 
and the bays which are at present fre- 

S uented but by the frail canoe of the wan- 
ering savage, shall be thronged with the 
commercial navies of empires situated at 
the opposite ends of the earth.* 

(Scientific JpactiS. 

PALLING STARS. 

Between the hours of ten, Tuesday, 
September 3, and three, next morning, was 
observed one of the most magnificent dis- 
plays of falling stars and northern lights, 
witnessed of late years. The primary 
indication of the ]>lienomenon was at 
about ten minutes before ten, when, appa- 
rently, >a light crimson vapour rose from 
the north, and gradually extended to the 
centre of the heavens ; till, by ten o’clock, 
or a quarter past, the whole, irom east to 
west, was one vast sheet of light, resem- 
bling that occasioned by a terrific fire. At 
one time the light seemed to fall, and then 
rose with intense brightness, mingled with 
volumes of smoke. The consternation in 
the metropolis was very great : fire-en- 
gines were horsed and galloped, and sotiio 
proceeded to Highgate and Holloway be- 
fore the error was discovered. 'J'liese ap- 
pearances lasted upwards of two hours ; 
and towards morning the spectacle as- 
sumed more grandeur. At two o’clock, 
the whole of London was illuminated with 
noonday brightness, and the atmosphere 
was remarkably clear. The south, at this 
time, although unclouded, was very dark ; 
but the innumerable stars shone brilliantly. 
The op)M)site quarter of the heavens w^as 
extremely clear ; the light was very vivid, 
with a continued succession of meteors, 
varying in splendour. They apparently 
formed in the centre of the heavens, and 
spread till they seemed to burst, when 
the effect was electrical : myriads of 
small stars shot swiftly oveir the horizon 
towards the earth ; they seemed to burst, 
also, and throw a dark crimson vapour 
over the entire hemisphere. At half-past 
two o’clock, the spectacle changed to dark- 
ness, which, on dispersing, displayed a 
luminous rainbow in the zenith, and round 
the ridge of darkness that overhung the 
sbnth. Then from it radiated columns 
of silvery light, which increased, and in- 
termingled with crimson vapour, stars 
darted in all directions, and so continued 
until four o’clock, when all died away.— 
Abridged from the daily Newspapers, [We 

• D’ Urvllle, Voyage autour du Mondep tome ii., 
pp. 1H, 115; quoted in Uhe Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library. 
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left the Regent’s Park for Grays Inn at a 
quarter before two on Wednesday morn- 
ing, in a close conveyance, and probably, 
on this account, did not witness any por- 
tion of this celestial spectacle. Before 
entering the conveyance we, however, 
remarked the peculiar brightness of the 
heavens.] 


jSTeio 3$oo{i0. 

A bummer's day at HAMPTON COURT. 

{Concluded from page 375.) 

[W E are, at length, enabled to finish our 
gleanings from Mr. .Jesse’s admirable 
Guide to this very popular resort.] 

Henry — When Wolsey died, his 

palace at Hampton Court was not com-# 
jdeted. This was done by Henry VIJI., 
who occasionally resided in it. Banquets 
and mascpies, so prevalent in his reign, 
were nowhere more magnificently ordered 
than at this place. 

Edward /V. resided at Hampton Court : 
in consequence of some fear that his 

? >erso]i would be seized, the inhabitants of 
lampton armed themselves for the pro- 
tection of the young king. 

Queen Mary and Philip of Spain passed 
their honeymoon at Hampton Court. 
Here also they entertained the Lady 
Elizabeth, afterwards Qneen of England, 
on which occasion the great hall wsis 
brilliantly illuminated. It was from this 
place that passports, signed by Queen 
Mary, but not filled up, were in readiness 
to be sent off to announce the birth of a 
son or daughter, as the case might be, 
when she fancied herself with child. Some 
of these passports are in the State Paper 
Office. 

When Elizabeth became queen, Hampton 
Court occasionally exlfibited scenes of 
festivity. 

A circumstance took place at Hampton 
Court, in the same reign, which will 
always add to its interest. It was here 
that the celebrated conference took place 
between certain divines of the Church of 
England and the presbyterians, before 
James I., who acted as moderator, and 
which eventually occasioned an improved 
translation of the Holy Scriptures, 

Charles L — He passed his honeymoon 
here, and here he witnessed some of the 
latest external appearances of being a 
king. The latter period is thus described : — 

“ The king was now come to Hampton 
Court, with the Parliament Commissioners, 
at this time attending upon him, and some 
of the army for his guard. He dines 
abroad in the presence-chamber, with the 
same duty ana cerewionies as heretofore, 
where any of the gentry are admitted to 


kiss his hand. After dinner he retires to 
his chamber, then he walks into the park 
Airplays at tennis.* Yesterday he killed 
a stag, or a buck, and dined with his chil- 
dren at Sion, where they remain as yet* 
and he returned." * 

[Mr. Jesse adds a few pages of interest- 
ing*notcs of the escape of Charles T. from 
Hampton Court, taken from the news- 
papers of the timt^ and which ftiriiish a 
more detailed account of his flight than 
any notice, perhaps, that has yet appeared.] 

It may not be uninteresting in this place 
to relate an anecdote connected with the 
residence of Charles 1. at Hampton Court, 
especially as it has become a sort of 
tradition still occasionally mentioned in 
the* neighbourhood. It is said, that the 
king was one day standing at one of the 
windows of the jialace, surrounded by his 
children, when a gipsy or beggar woman 
came up to it, and asked for charity. Her 
appearance excited ridicule, and probably 
threats, which so enraged the gipsy that 
she took out of her basket* a looking- 
glass, and presented it to the king ; he sa w 
in it his own head decollated. Probably 
with a natural wish to conciliate so pro- 
phetical a beggar, or for some other 
reason, money was given her. She then 
said that the death of a dog, in the room 
the king was then in, would precede the 
restoration of the*kingdom to his family, 
which the king was then about to lose. 
It is su]>posed that Oliver Cromwell after- 
wards slej>t in the room referred to. He 
was constantly attended by a faithful dog, 
who guarded his bed-room door. On 
awakening one morning he found the dog 
dead, on which he exclaimed, in allusion 
to the gipsy’s projdiecy, which he had 
previously heard, ‘‘The kingdom is de- 
parted from me.” Cromwell died soon 
aft(*r, and the subsequent events ore, 
sufficiently known. 

After the death of Charles I. Hampton 
Court became the occasional residence of 
IHiver Cromwell^ who used frequently to 
hunt in the neighbourhood, and a part of 
Buixhy Park was formed by him into a 
preserve for hares. 

Cromwell is said to have built the old 
Toy Inn, as a dormitory for his round- 
head soldiers, not Uking to admit them 
into the palace, and the present cavalry 
barracks in the palace-ye^ for his body- 
guards. ** 

On the restoration of Charles II. 
Hampton Court Palace was given to 
George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, who 
had brought about that event without 
bloodshed or conflision. He accej^^a 

♦ Charles played at tennis the day before he 
escaped from Hampton Court. 
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sum of money in lieu of it, and Charles 
II. afteryrards occupied the palace, 

James IL occasionally resided at Hamp- 
ton Court, and the canopy is still to he seen 
tliere under which he received the Tojic’s 
nuncio, a circumstance wliicli tended not 
a little to alienate the affections of liis 
protestant subjects. ’ 

IVilliam and Hampton f'onrt 

owes much of its ]iresetit s]>leiidour to 
William HI. He emjddved Sir Christopher 
Wren as his architect ; and lie built tlie 
present state-rooms, the two ;<reat stair- 
cases, and made various oilier alterations, 
which need not he ('miinorated, as his 
style of archil ec tun* is jierfectly distinct 
from that of Vrolsey’s, It is to he re£fn»t- 
ted, perhaps, that Jiis palace was ejyer 
interfered with. Tlie pleasure-^fardt*ns 
were laid out by William III., and are in 
the Dutch style, 'i'lie t(‘iTac<*-walk is half 
a mile in leiigtli, and the first view of it is 
very striking, 

Queen Anne also resided here ; and this 
place uras scene of Pope’s Rape of the 
Lock. 

iictnrge I. ajid George Jf, occasionally 
held their coiirt-s at Hampton Court, and 
it wa.s afterwards occnjiied by I'Vederick 
Prince of VV^ale.s. Since that time various 
person.s have had tin* use of upartiuents 
m the palace, the Crown of course re- 
aerving to itself the right of re-occupying 
them at any moment. 

Par/c awl Gardens, 

Hampton Court (or the Home) Park 
immediately adjoins the jial ace-gardens. 
It is about live miles round. The canal 
is from half to three-quarters of a mile in 
length, and forty yards in breadth, having 
fine avenues of lime-trees on each side of 
it. Another canal to correspond was 
partly excavated ]>y William HI., and the 
spot is still pointed out w’here the accident 
hajipcnod which cost him his life. Tlie 
stud-house is in llic centre of tin* park, 
and the noble occujiier of it is distin- 
gnished by his kindness and hospitality to 
all aroiinS him. 

0 Some lines of fortification may still he 
seen in the ]iark,\’hich were origiiitilly 
made t<» teach that art to Vl’illiaiii Duke 
of Cumheriaiiil when a boy, who became 
so celebrated afterwards in -the troubles 
of 174 ^. ^ 

> is a fine old oak-tree well worth 

looking at, near the upper decr-poii in the 
park. It is thirty-eight feet in circum- 
ference. There is also an elm near the 
stud-house, known by the name of King 
Clmrles's swing, which is pi'culiarly cu- 
riomy^om its sha]^, and interesting in 
cottsemienee of the name wdiich lias keen 
handed do4ii to us. The avenues in this 
park were planted by William IH. 


In a garden, known by the name of the 
Private Harden, the celebrated great vine 
may be seen, ft is one huiidr<?d and ten 
feet long, and has generally from tw’o to 
three thonsaud hunches of grapes upon it. 
On a])proaching the vine, two large green- 
houses are passed, which eontuiu some 
orange-trees and other plants. Amongst 
them is the orange-myrtle, said to have 
been brought to this country by William 
111. Some zealous Orangemen occasionally 
ask for a. sprig from it. 

On the opposite side of the palace lliere 
is a large space of ground called tlie 
Wildenu'ss, planted and laid out by 
William HI. In this place is a labyrinth 
or maze, which affords much amusement. 

[The Illustrative Catalogue of the 
Pictures is n(*atly and satisfactorily draw’ii 
* np. We perceive that Mr. .1 esse believes 
to he perfectly erroneous T)r. Waageii's 
staleipent, tliat JVlaiitegiia s Triumphs of 
Julius Civsnr w’ore coarsely painted over 
in distemper in the time of William 111. 
Of the cartoons, JMr. ,l(»ss(‘ observes : — ] 

The writer of this notice heard the late 
Mr. Ilollow'ay, some of wdiosc fine ougrav’- 
iiigs from the cartoons may he seen in 
the gallery, make the follow’ing remarks ; 
--** I liave made drawings of these car- 
toons, and studied them for thirty years, 
and during lhat time I have every day 
discovered new beauties, hut never de- 
lected a defect.’’ 

A wish has been sometimes expressed, 
by tlnne wlio look only to the public 
convenience, that these ine.'.tiinahle pro- 
ductions of Raffaelle's genius should he 
removed from their ])reseiit situation to 
the National Hallery, in London; hut 
wdien w'e consider how coinmodiou.sly they 
are arranged at ]ir<*sen1, in a room built 
piirposc'ly for tliem ; when w-e acknow- 
ledge that the light by whidi they are 
seen is liable to little objection ; that the 
air is not, like that of the metropolis, 
filled with particle^ that would he most 
injurious to w’ater-colours, and that every 
jjossihlc facility is given to inspect or to 
co])y them ; and when we further find, 
from the evidence of the artists examined 
before tlie House of Commons, that it 
w'onld he necessary, if they wore exhibited 
ill J^oiidon, to have tliem placed in glass- 
cases, lor their protection, — we must con- 
sidc'r that no snflicient reason has h<*cn 
gi>eii for their removal from Hampton 
Court. 

I Altogether, this is the most delightful 
little work that has lately fallen into our 
jiath. The illustrations, ten in number, are 
very beautiful : the architectural hits are 
bright and ctchy ; and the Hall sujiplies 
a clever and effectivt* frontispiece, by 
S. Williams.] ^ 
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Pir-NIC FROM THE SEPTEMBEn MAGAZINES. 

A Modern Attila.^One of tlie mo.st 
powerful chiotH in the wars of lh<* daflers 
in the present century, was one C’haka., 
son of a woman of a chieftain, who, as he 
grew up, shewed himself possessed of such 
energy of characttjr and such Yvarlike qua- 
lities, that 'ringesWio, the reigning chief, 
took him under his j)rotection, iiistrucM 
him in the art of war, and gave him a 
command in his army. On the death of 
Seurengakona, a Zoolu chief, Wiiifogas, 
the legal hinr, succeeded to his authority; 
but his reign was brief, f<ir he was soon 
assassinated by Chaka, Yvho, not having 
sufficient scope for his amhithui in the 
command of a small tribe, found mtsins * 
to alienate the army from tlieir alh'giance 
to his henefactor, Tingeswio, whom ho 
attacked, made prisoner, and ]mt huleath. 
Chaka then ]K)s,sessed hiin.self of supreme 
authority over nil the tribes whieh had 
taved allegiance to 'fingeswio, and nuited 
them into one nation under the name ol‘ 
Zulus. As .soon as the clii(d’ found himself 
firmly seated in his nutlnirity, he bestowed 
his Yvhole care in di.scijdiiiing and train- 
ing his army; lie substituted the short- 
stah])ing assagai for the long inis.sile wea- 
pon used by the other Callers, by YYdiudi 
means he mitirely Ldiauged the mode of 
warfare, causing his men to close imme- 
diately w'ith their foes, and fight them 
hand to hand. He carried his victorious 
arms west as far as St. John’s River, and 
east to l)e la (loa Hay, jaitting to death 
all whom he could overtake, and driving 
thefiigitive.-i to seek refuge and food in dis- 
tant lands, leaving the countries which he 
passed over a solitude and a waste. Chaka 
may he teniied the Sou^h Africa?? Attitfi; 
and it is I'stiinated that not less than 
l,0(Mh()t)0 human beings were destroyed 
by him. In the midst of his career, how- 
ever, he was .stoiiped by Ins hrotlier Din- 
gaan, the present chief, who assas.‘<inated 
him while at some distance from his army, 
iind possessed himself of the regal pow’^er. 
— I’>om some striking ‘‘ Notices of tlu‘ 
Cape and Southern Africa,’* by Major 
Charters ; V???ted Service Jf??tr?in(. 

Hinfft to ^?uiff-taker&. — The best kind of 
boxes for the' real snuff-takers are the 
papier mnrhe ; and Ihey keep the snuH* 
moist and cool: gold and silver have a 
contrary effect. The potato boxes have 
had their day ; but, as they are generally 
made to open with a hinge compo.sed of 
copper, the verdigris doe.s not improve the 
flavour of your mixture. The round deep 
boxes of a brown colour are niiquostioii- 
ably superior to ^iiy others; they are 


now called Uarringtonfi^ from the EbtIs 
decided jireference for them, Ms Lordshin 
having first brought them into notice 
Some gluttons fill their boxes to cram- 
ming, which is a great eiTor, for it renders 
the snidf liim|)y and clogged: to ohviiih* 
thi.s, every amatenr should pvovitie hiuHolf 
with a .small sieve and brush, juid after 
the snuff has been well rubbed npjui damp 
parchment, let him sift it carefully, and 
jwoss every grain tltrongh with the brush ; 
this ]>rocess tends to soften the snuff, im- 
prove the touch, and renders it infinitely 
jilca.santer than when in a compressed 
slate.— Ac/// Mt???fht?f Maga:ih?e. 

A?'chcr?f Meet? HITS are very [>leasant 
things, for bringing peo)de together to eat 
and drink in a tent, lounge about prettily- 
lai(w»ut grounds, and finish the evening 
with a dance ; hnf it piifs one in an awful 
rage to see a great strapping, full-grown 
fellow with a diminutive how in his hand, 
and a thing like three tailor's fingers on the 
oth(‘r, to pn*vent his tmider fingers being 
hurt by the string '. It puts in a pas- 
sion to .‘<ee this archer - toxophi life, beg 
jKinlon — after 'tmlting himself into the 
mo.st ap])Toved \»osili(>n, and with diffi- 
culty sending forty or fifty little arrows, 
not clothyard .slmft.s, eighty or ninety 
>ards, some to the right, and others to tl/e 
left, to the danger of his surrounding ad- 
inirc'rs, receive tU^ congratulations of his 
frhmds, and a silver bauble from the hand 
of some beautiful gul, for having, by great 
lack, put o??(; arrow out of the lot, into 
some part of a target, six feet in diameter. 
— /hid. 

The Prifsifia?? Ar????j. — The pay of a 
Prussian .soldier is very small. A few’ 
pence, tive-.sixth.s of a pound of heavy 
black bread, and two ounces of meat, are 
all that (ioverurnriit allows per die?n in 
])ejicr ; in war, or during the maiiocuvres, 
the ration of bread and meat is doubled. • 
Hence, the closest economy is necc.s.sary 
to give them even a tolerably comfortable 
mess of soup for diiiuer. The following 
arraiigements of one of the host garde re- 
giments the writer saw chalked on a hoard 
in tile kitchen, as the ciook’s order for the 
day: “527 men, eighty-eight pounds of 
meat; thirty -two poumls of rice ; eight 
ounces and a half of salt ; four ounces of 
])ep]ier ; four ounce's oTlaurel-leavcs (?) ; six 
or seven bushels of potatoes, and about a 
farthing’s wort^ of celery-seed per ma.ii.’’ 
The whole was boiled together, so as to 
give a thick soup, and very good too. 
This includes the allowed ration of meat^ 
the remainder is paid for by the men, at 
about three half^iencc per day. I'hisjjlflitl 
is all they have, exco])t it lie such break- 
fasts as are saved by the nicest Care ; and, 
in this regiment, they contrive to have 
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them half the year round. These corps, 
being all, in general, stationary, have a 
vast advantage in making their little con- 
tracts ; they can thus purchase their rice, 
lentils, caravances, Hour, potatoes, &c., in 
quantities. -- United Survive JoumaL 

The Unlucky PmeA.— An old acquaint- 
ance of mine, a bit of a dandy in his way, 
employed a certain eminent tailor for 
many years. When the father repaired to 
the Continent, the soifs carried on the lu- 
crative business : one of them called on 
my friend one morning to receive instruc- 
tions as to the alteration of a coat. It so 
happened that his snuff-box was on the 
table, and Mr. Snip, junior, with the utmost 
sang fmuU helped himself to a coniuus 
pinch. My friend was absolutely galyan- 
ized ; and, determining to sec how far his 
modest confidence could be carried, asked 
him if he would like a sandwich and a 
glass of Sauterne. The hospitable propo- 
sal was readily accepted ; Snip sat down 
and discussed the luncheon ])crfectly un- 
abashed. ^When it was concluded, he 
touched upon the shop, and requested his 
customer to try on the coat ; but, to the 
young gentleman's astonishment, he re- 
plied, 1 could not think of insulting the 
iriend who has taken my snuff, and eaten 
my luncheon, by talking to him of coats, 
that is quite out of the question. Good 
morning, Mr. Snip," J'he bell was rung. 
Snip bowed out, and his bill paid. The 
pinch of snuff and the sandwiches deprived 
Mr. Snip, junior, of one of his best cus- 
tomers.— JV cm; Mmithly Magazine^ 

Jousting on the Seine, — There is not an 
uglier machine floating on any waters in 
the world than a Seine wherry. *Ill-made, 
unpainted, (except for state occasions,) 
never water-proof, half over the shoes in a 
sort of squashy mud, rowed by two long bits 
of wood without form or image, without a 
rudder, or with one, enough to frighten the 
fishes, flat-bottomed, and without side 
benches : this is a picture of a French 
wherry. For “the fetes of July," however, 
the boats were painted ; and the jousters, 
‘fttauding on the poop, were armed with 
long poles, paddea at the end, with wAich, 
as tlie boats were rowed in opposite and 
contending directions, they tned to push 
the other into the water as tney approached 
each other's boats. This is called jousting. 
To witness this exhibition between the 
Pont-Royal and the Pont-Louis XVI., 
there were not less than 100,000 cock- 
neys collected ; and, in- a most broiling 
sun, on unsheltered quays, and even baked 
quicker by the reflection of the solar rays 
^ J high white wall behind them, did 
friete seekers after pleasure stand hour 
after' hour, not to see— for not one out of 
forty saw«-*^ttt to hear, that those who 


had got on the first or second rows of 
standing did sec, that every half-hour a 
man in a punt did push another man who 
was in another punt, into the water. 
These were called jousts; and Fanny, 
who did tiot see them, talked about Queen 
Elizabeth, and the jousts of olden times.— 
Frazer's Magazine, 

Church of the Holy Sepulchre, — The 
greater part of the present church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and all the various cha- 
pels attached to it, arc of recent erection ; 
the previous building having been almost 
entirely consumed by a great fire, which 
took place on March 12, 1808, and which, 
it is said, unf(»rtunately, destroyed most of 
the old columns and mosaic work of the 
time of Constantine. Some small portions 
of the present building appear to be an- 
cient, and of the same stpe of architec- 
ture as the mins of other Christian 
ebun^es of that period. They are posi- 
tively affirmed to be remnants of the ori- 
ginal church erected by that emperor, or 
by his mother, the Empress Helena, about 
the year of our Lord, 300. The front of 
the edifice is almost wholly obstmeted and 
concealed by the projecting buildings of 
the Greek monastery. It displays little 
bi^yond the single door of entrance, over 
which is a curious has relief, representing 
Clirist’s entry into Jerusalem ; and an old 
window of a singular and mixed style of 
architecture. 

Recollections of Childhood, — Nicholas, 
yielding almost unconsciously to the inte- 
rest of old associations, would point out 
some tree that he hud climbed a hundred 
times, to peep at the young birds in their 
nest, and the branch from which he used 
to shout to little Kate, who stood below, 
terrified at the height he had gained, and 
yet urging him higher still by the inten- 
sity of her admiration. There was the 
old house, too, which they would pass 
every day, looking up at the tiny window 
through which the sun used to stream in 
and wake him on the summer mornings 
—they were all summer mornings then, 
—and climbing np the garden-wall, and 
looking over, Nicholas conld see the very 
rose-bush which had come a present to 
Kate from some little lover, and she had 
planted with her own hands. There were 
the hedge-rows where the brother and 
sister bad so often gathered wild-fiowers 
together, and the green fields and shady 
aths where they had so often strayed, 
'here was not a lane, or brook, or copse, 
or cottage near, witbjj^lch some childish 
event was not entwil^i and back it came 
upon tlie mind as events of childhood do- 
nothing in itself: ^rhaps, a word, a 
langh, a look, some s^ght distress, a pass- 
ing thought or fear,— and yet more strong- 
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ly and distinctly marked, and better far 
remembered, than the hardest trials or 
severest sorrows of but a year ago. — 
Nicholas Nicklely^ — [a very interesting 
Number, full of pathos and natural feel* 
ing, beautifully expressed.] 

Letter fVriting of OA/.— There was an 
epoch when post-offices did not exist, 
when letters were mostly confined to mat- 
ters of state, and when none wrote but 
they who could afford to pay for a special 
express. Then it was that a letter wa^ a 
serious matter ; that the very putting 
down its elaborate direction “ to my righte 
honourable, or righte worthy, my very 
singular and esteemed master and friend, 
at his lodgings in Londone, &c.” occupied 
more time than is now put in the compo- 
sition of a communication of several 
sheets. I low tedious then was the surplus- • 
age of awkward and intorted phrases, 
used to clothe the plainest ideas! how 
utterly wearisome the endless accumu- 
lation of unmeaning expressions of the 
individual’s sense of his own worthless- 
ness, the fulsome exaltation of his corres- 
pondent’s virtues and grandeur I how 
abundant the indulgence of rigmarole 
of every description ! Then came the 
winding-up, the stiff, (piaint, stately, hy- 
pocritical protestations of the love, respect, 
awe, duty, &c ; of “ the pore beadsman 
and orntour,” who could scarcely bring 
himself to arrive at a definitive signatiire. 
Why, the very adjusting of the silk string 
that went to affix the seal, was a mat- 
ter of forethought and contrivance, and 
must have thrown a dilatory colouring 
over all tliat preceded it. Tedious as such 
a process of letter-writing must, in it- 
self, have been, it was necessarily still 
further protracted by the want of use. 
There are persons yet alive, who, from 
this cause alone, are compelled to medi- 
tate for a week before fhey call for paper 
and ink ; and who, when they have 
screwed their courage to that sticking- 
place, expend more hours upon the com- 
position of the much-dreaded task, than 
Lord Brougham would give to a volume of 
olitical sketches, or Lytton Bulwer to a 
ve-act drama.— Monthly Magazine^ 
—(a smart and bustling Number, as full 
of fun and humour as the air is of shot on 

better has ever been said upon letter-writ- 
ing than Swift’s natural account of the 
causes of the frequent instances of a bro- 
ken correspondence after a long absence : 
“At first, one omits writing for a little 
^hile — and then one st^ys a little while 
longer to consider of excuses— and at last 
it grows desperate, and one does not write 
at all. In this manner, (adds Swift,) I have 
served otliers, and ftave been ''served my- 
self.”] 


Fat(etw0. ’ 

The largest Iron Ship in the world is now 
building by Messrs. Ronalds, i'ortdee, 
Aberdeen, for a Liverpool conqiany. Her 
length of keel is 130 feet; breadth of 
frame, 30 f<;et ; depth of hold, 20 tl.et ; 
length over all, 137 feet; tons register, 
537. 

Cunning Client. was not an ha- 
bitual client ; but ftne of those sneaking 
fellows that, ii^hey meet you by accident, 
always have a legal point on which to 
catechise you, without the fear of fees 
before their eyes. They pin you up in the 
corner of a drawing-room, or edge in their 
chair nexi, to yours at the dinner-table, to 
tell^ a long cock-and-a-bull story about a 
stray parcel ; or sometimes they cross you 
in the street, seize you by the button, and 
incarcerate you in the doorway of a pas- 
trycook, till they have run through the 
])edigree of their grcat-grandmotlfers, as 
preliminary to “just tell me what you 
think ” of their right to a laps^pd legacy of 
fifty pounds, “ supx>osed to have been left 
by the fourth cousin of an uncle’s aunt, 
who died six months ago.” — Adventures 
of an Attorney. 

Curious r/ocXr.y.— Horace Walpole, in 
describing Strawberry Hill, mentions in 
the library “ a clock of silver-gilt, richly 
chased, engraved^ and ornamented with 
fleur-de-lys, little beads, &c. This was a 
present ^om Henry Vlll. to Anna Bo- 
fey n ; 'and since, from Lady Elizabeth 
Germaine to Mr. Walpole.” At Goodrich 
Court is a curious table-clock, of German 
manufacture, the engravings of costume 
on which shew it to be of the time of 
Elizabeth. It is about fourteen inches in 
height, of metal, partly gilt, and partly 
silvered. It has two bells, and a double 
set of hours— that is, from one to twenty- 
four, illustrating Shakspeare’s lines ; 

“ He’ll watch the horologe a double set. 

If drink rock not his cradle.” — Othello, 

Exportation of Iron, Steam Tlic 

materials, from the manufactory of Messrs. 
Laird and Woodside, of Liverpool, have 
becfli shipped, for the construction of three 
iron steam-boats, in large pieces of plate 
riveted together, each forming a section of 
the re.spective boats, so that tlie whole 
may be with facility Jut together on arrival 
at the port of their destination, Monte 
Video, South America. The plates are 
from a quarter of an inch to three-eighths 
in thickness. 

The Nose.^A lady, whose fondness for 
generous living had given her a flushed 
face and carbuncled nose, con.sultgd Jr. 
Cheyne. Upon surveying herself m the 
glass, she exclaimed, “Whft-e, in the 
name of wonder, doctor, did I get such a 
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nose fiLs this?”— “Out of the decanter, 
out of the decanter,” replied the 
doctor .— and Physiaiam. 

fPeateyan Mission The Wesleyans 

of Brmtol, have recently purchased, with a 
graut'fi*oin the centenary fund, the mission 
ship Triton^ which will shortly convey to 
dmrent stations fourteen missioiiiirfes, 
some of whom hp.ve wives and families : 
some are for the Cape of Good Hope, and 
others for New Zealand and the Friendly 
Islands, where the Triton wiil be stationed. 

Vne^UHng the Xen.—The ancients said, 
if sea-water }»assed through the sides of a 
ball of wax, it would reach the centre 
perfectly sweet. When navigators wanted 
water, they used to boil sca.-water in Ijrdss 
or copper vessels, and suspend a Itvge 
sponge over them so as to receive all the 
vapour, whicli, afterwards expressed, would 
be perfectly sweet. — Railway Magazine, 

Sporting in South Africa , — No country 
can produce better marksmen tlnm the 
Dutch coloniats of Southern Africa. Ac- 
customed fr%m their earliest youth to the 
use of their powerful gun, they have con- 
stant practice in the pursuit of game, 
which still abounds in many parts of the 
colony. When the sportsman meets the 
lion, the leopard, the elephant, or the 
buffalo, he must have confidence in his 
dexterity ; for it is not enough to hit .the 
animal, he must be y<W3*2k in the proper 
place, or, in all probability, bis pursuer 
will be immediately destroyed.— 

Service Jottmal, 

/education in Prussia,'-~ln Prujfttia, no 
man is allowed to be ignorant of the com- 
mon jrudimentft df knowledge. ,Now, al- 
though "this government is nominally 
absohite^ yet its intentions must be truly 
honest: lor who that designed to use 
power for arbitrary and selfish view's, 
could thus dare to put such an engine as 
an educated, trained, and armed nation at 
the disposal of freedom ? This landwehr 
institution has been well called a two- 
edged sword, that can cut both at internal 
as well as external enemies.— 

^ Dr, Thomson has success- 

fully established indigestion as arising 
from geid, alkaline, and neutral causes; 
and that by injudicious treatment one form 
assumes that of the oJ.hcr. 

South iSeurl— The Government expedition, 
the commanded by Capt. Ross, and 

the Terror^ by Capt. Crosier, will sail in a 
few days on a three years’ voyage to the 
Sodth Pole and l>aclfic Ocean, mth these 
vemls are fitted Iw Qovurh|kient» to whom 
th4 'e«|nipment of the expedition has been 
the President and Council 
of the. Royjbf Society, who have lent their 
vainlible did in preparing the instructions 
fer Capt;^ llbiis ; which are embodied in a 


Report, subdivided into the sections of Phy- 
sios and Meteorblo^ ; Geoldgy arid Miner- 
alogy; Botany and Vegetable Physiology; 
and Zoology and Animal Physiology. 
The Report will be readily found in the 
Athenmum^ No. 616. The instructions are 
very copious and interesting ; and the 
Council declare their satisfaction at the 
prospect of the benefits which are likely to 
accrue to science from the expedition thus 
liberally undertaken by the Govenimeut 
on the representations made to them by 
the Royal Society, and other scientific 
bodies in this country. The ships are 
built exceedingly strong to encounmr dis- 
tress of weather. The wales are doubled 
with eight-inch oak plank, and the bottom 
with plank of three inches ; tlie ceiling of 
,the holds is doubled with two thicknesses of 
one and a half inch African teak, crossing 
each other at right angles ; the bulkheads 
in thct hold are built in like manner, and 
made water tight, so that, should the bot- 
tom bo stove in nt any part by ice, the 
ships will be safe. The weather-deck is 
doubled with tbree-iiicb fir plank, with 
fear nought, dipped in tallow, laid between 
them. 

St, ffe/cwo.— The observatory at Ladder 
Hill has not been made use of since the 
island reverted to the English government, 
[Surely this is very ducreditable to a 
nation everlastingly vaunting the “march 
of science, ’ ’] So thoroughly has the Eug- 
lish language become that of the island, 
that ill none of our dependencies is it more 
correctly spoken, or with less peculiarity 
of accent.— United Sei'vice Journal, 

The Snuff'‘box,’~^A snuff-Tiox has lieen 
called “ an introduction,” and other me- 
taphorical names; but it frequently leads 
to unpleasant familiarly, extremely difti- 
cult to repress. The Neio Monthly Maga- 
zinc relates, thatfBnimmell, many years 
gB'Ve on admirable rebuke, at a party 
in Portmau-sqiiare. On the removal of 
the cloth, the snufiT-boxes made their ap- 
pearance, and BrummelPs was particu- 
larly admired : it wc^ handed round, and 
a gentleman, finding It rather difiicult to 
open, incautiously applied a dessert knife 
to the lid. Poor BmmmeU was on thorns ; 
at last he could not contain himself any 
longer, and, addressing the host, sai4» with 
his characteristic qusdntj^ss, “ Will you 
be good enough to tell yolir friend that my 
sifbfr-box is not an oyster,” 

Coals in Candia^A mine has been 
opened in the environs of Retimo; a 
quantity of the coal has been sent to 
Egypt, and found of good quality. 
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CLUB CHAMBERS, REGENT STREET. 

This chastely-elcgaiit building has been 
erected for an Association of gentlemen, 
principally subscribers to the Clubs in the 
neighbourhood. I’lie premises occupy the 
site of the mansion of^the late Mr. Blicke, 
nearly adjoining St. Phi\ip’H Chapel,, on 
the west side of that portion of Regent 
Street which connects Pall Mall with Pic- 
cadilly. The urchitert is Mr. Deciiuus 
Burton ; the builder, Mr. Hicks ; and the 
amount of the contract, ^26,000. The 
building was commenced in August last 
year. It is in the Italian style of archi- 
tecture, and occm)ie8 u' frontage of 
seventy-six feet. Tlie elevation consists 
of a ground st(»ry, rusticated, and termi- 
nated by a decorative lace band, or st^nng 
course, enriched with the Vitruvian scroll ; 
this floor forming a basement to the j>rm- 
cipal story, and tlie second and third 
stories, surmounted by a bold and en- 
rielicd cornice. Between the principal 
story and the ground floor is introduced 
an entresot, the* windows of which are 
placed between the paneled jiilastcTs, 
supporting the consoles of the handsome 
balconies to the windows above.* The 
building will contain seventy-seven cham- 
bers. 

SHEEP IN LAJfDSCAPE. 

{JProm GilpinU Western Counties.) 

From Ford-abbey we were obliged to 
return to Axrainster, and from tliehce we 
set out for Bridport, traversing vast culti- 
vated hills, from which, on the left, we 
had views into the country, and, on the 
right, over the sea. 'Fhe isle of Port- 
land ranged in the distance, many leagues 
along the shore, forming a long white 
beach ; which made an uncommon appear- 
ance. 

From Bridport to Dorchester we passed 
through a more inland country, though, in 
other respects, similar to ,the country we 
had just left. The features of it are 
^hroad and determined. Sweeping hills 
with harsh edges intersect each other. 
Here and there a bottom is cultivated, 
inclosed, and adorned with a fann-hoiLse 
and a few trees; but, in gene]:al, the 
whole country is dh extended down. It 
is everywhere fed with little rough sheep ; 
which have formed it, with constant graz- 
ing, into the fluest pasturage. Indeed, a 
chalky soil Itself, which is me substratum 
of these downs, is naturally inclined to 
produce a neat, smooth surface. The 
(iSe^ral flocks which pasture those wide 
domains,, have their respective walks; and 
• 

» These details Wave been, in pari, ahrirtped from 
the Civil Engineer and Atdiiterts’ J<mrnal. 


are generally found within the distance of 
a mile from each other. We saw them 
once or twice issuing from their pens, to 
take their morning’s repast after a hungry 
night. It was a pleasing sight to see 
such numbers of innocent animals made 
Iilipp^r ; und in the following lines it is 
beautimlly described : 

‘ The fold 

Poured forth its fleecy tenants o'er tlie glebe: 

At first, progressive as a btream, they sought 

The middle fleld ; but scattered by degrees, 

In various groups, they whitened all the land.'* 

But the progressive motion here de- 
scribed, is one of those incidents which is 
a better subiect for poetry tlian painting. 
For, in the* first place, a feeding flock 
is seldom well grouped; they commonly 
separate; or, as the poet well expresses it, 
they are scattered by degrees^ and whiten 
all the land. Nor are their attitudes va- 
ried,^ as they all usually move the same 
way, progi'essive like a stream. Indeed, 
the shape of a feeding sheep is not the 
most pleasing, as its back and neck make 
a round heavy line, which, in contrast 
only, has its effect. To sec a flock of 
sheen in their most picturesrpie form, we 
should see them reposing after their meal 
is over ; and if they are in sunshine, they 
are still the more beautiful. In reposing ^ 
they art* generally better grouped, anti 
their fontts are more varied. Some are 
commonly standing, and others lying on 
the ground, with their little ruminating 
heads in various forms. And if the light 
be strong, it spreads over the whole one 
general mass; and is contrasted, at the 
same time, by a shadow equally strong, 
which the flock tbrowvS upon the ground. 
It may be observed, also, that tlie fleece 
itself is well disposed to receive a beau- 
tiflil effect of light. It does not, indeed, 
like the smooth covering of hair, allow 
the eye to trace ’Ihe muscular form of the 
animal. But it has a beauty of a diflerent 
kind ; the flakiness of the wool catches 
the light, and breaking it into many parts, 
yet without destroying the mass, gives it 
a peculiar richness. 

We saw another circumstance, also, in 
which sheep appear to advantage. The 
weather was sultry, the day calm, and the 
roads dusty. Along these roads we saw, 
once or twice, a nock of sheep driven, 
which raised a considerable dona. As we 
kWere a little higher on the downs, and not 
annoyed by the dust, the circumstance 
was amusing. The beauty of the incident, 
lay in the contrast between such sheep as 
were seen perfectly^ and such as were m- 
volved in wscvriltf. At the same time, the 
dust became a kind of harmonizing ine- 
dinm, which united the flock into one 
whole. It had the %amc effect on a group 
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of animalix, which a heavy mist, when 
partial, has on landscape., But though 
circumstances of this kind are pleasing in 
nature, wc do not nnsh to sec thetu imi- 
tated on canvas* They have been tried 
by Louthetberg, who, with a laudable en- 
deavour, hath attempted many diffe^t 
effects ; but 1 think in this he bos failed. 
He has represented the dusty atmosphere 
of rapid wheels. But it is an incident 
that cannot be imitated : for, os motion 
enters necessarily into the idea, and as 
you cannot describe motion, it is impossir 
l)le to give more than half the idea. It is 
otherwise with vapour, which, from the 
light mist to the sleeping fog^ is of a more 
permanent nature, and, therefore, more 
adapted to the pencil. 

The only circumstance which can make 
a cloud of dust an object of imitation, is 
distance; as this giv'cs it somewhat of a 
stationary appearance. One of the grand- 
est ideas of this kind, which 1 remember 
to have* met with, may be found in Xeno- 
phon's /tnabasis* 

As Cyrus was approaching Artaxerxes 
over one of those vast plains which are 
often found in the east, a horseman, who 
had been making observations, returned 
at full speed, crying out to the troops, as 
he rode through them, that the enemy was 
at hand. (]yrns, not suspecting the king 
to be so near, was riding carelessly in his 
chariot ; and the troops, unarmed, were 
marching negligently over the plain. The 
prince, leaping from his chariot, presently 
armed himself, mounted his horse, called 
his generals around him, and drew up his 
troops. This was scarce done, when, the 
historian tells us, “ a wdiite cloud was 
seen in the distant horizon sjireading far 
and wide, from the dust raised by so vast 
a host. As the cloud approached, the 
bottom of it appeared dark and solid. As 
it still advanced, it wof i»bserved, from 
various parts, to gleam and glitter in the 
sun ; and soon after, the ranks of horse 
and foot, and armed chariots, were dis- 
tinctly seen.” 

NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT- 
DURABILITY OF STONE. 

In the months of August, September, 
and October, 1838, Mr. C. Barry, the archi- 
tect of the new Houses of Parliament, ac- 
companied by Mr. Do La Beebe and IIL 
Smidi, FF.G.S., and Mr. C. H. Smith, made 
a tour of inspection to various stone-quar- 
ries in the kingdom, and visited numerous 
public buildings, with a view to the selec- 
tion of a proper stone to be employed in 
the erection of the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Of this tour the above gentlemen 
have just presented fif Report to the Com- 


missioners of Her Majesty’s Woods and 
Forests. They have likewise procured a 
fair average specitnon of the workable 
stone from each of the quarries which 
they have visited, and have deposited 
cubes, prepared from such specimens, as 
well as of others which have been ibr- 
warded to them, in the Museum of Eco- 
nomic Oeology Department of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Woods and Forests. 

This Report is onl^ of the most interest- 
ing documents that has, for a long time, 
fallen under our notice ; and we doubt not 
that the results will be as ])racticably valu- 
able as interesting. The inquirers have 
not extended their researches to granites, 
pot^ihyries, and similar stones; but, in 
acknowledging tlie receipt of several speci- 
mens of granite, they state* that the Mar- 
quis of Breadalbaiie has munificently 
offered to make a free gift to the nation of 
sufficient granite to build the Houses from 
his estates near Oban, in the west of Scot- 
land, should the granite from that locality 
be considered fit and availi^le for the 
purpose. 

The in(iuirers have been assisted by 
Professors Daniell and Wheatstone, of 
King’s College, London, in determining 
the physical and chemical properties of a 
large portion of the specimens of tlie stone 
obtained ; and the early portion of their 
Report details ^Ji^results, These are 
scarcely of interest popular enough for 
our pages ; so that we pass them over to 
come to the more attractive details of the 
])res(*nt condition of the various buildings 
w*hich have bc^en inspected. 

“ Before we proceed to adduce a few 
examples of the present condition of the 
various buildings that we have examined, 
we would wish to observe, that those which 
are highly decora, ted, such ns the churches 
of the Norman and pointed styles of ar- 
chitecture, afford a more severe test of tlie 
durability of any giv’^en stone, all other, 
circiunstances being equal, than the more 
simjde and less decorated buildings, such# 
ns the CB, sties of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries ; inasmuch as the material 
empToyi'd in the former class of buildings 
is worked into more disadvantageous 
forms than in the latter, as regards expo- 
sure to the effects of tlie weather : and we 
would further observ^, that buildings in a 
state of ruin, from being derived of their 
ordinary protection of roofing, glazing of 
windows, &c., constitute an equally severe 
test of the durability of the stone employed 
in them. 

As examples of the degree of durability 
of various building stones in partjgubr 
localities, the following may be enume- 
rated Of tlie sandstone buildihgs which 
we examined, we may notice the remains 
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of Ecclestone Abbey, of tbe tbirteenth 
century^' nOfOr Barnara Castle, constnicted 
of a’ atone closely reHcmbling that of tbe 
Sienton qumv in tbe vicinity, as exbibit- 
in|f tbe mouldings and other decorations, 
even to the dog’s-tooth ornament, in ex* 
eOUent ■ condition: The circular keen, of 
Barnard Castle, a.|)parently also builO .of 
the same material, is in fine preservation. 
Tintern Abbey may also be noticed as a 
sandstone edifice that lias, to a consider* 
able extent, resisted ‘decomposition ; for, 
al^oiigb it is decayed in some parts, it is 
nearly perfect in others. Some portions 
of Whitby Abbey are likewise in a perfect 
state, whilst oUiers are fast yielding to 
the effects of the atmosphere. The olfler 
portions of Ripon Cathedral, constru(;tcd 
of sandstone, are in a fair state of preser- 
vation. Hivanlx Abbey is another good 
example of an ancient sandstone building 
in a fair condition. The Norman keep of 
Richmond Castle, in Yorkshire, affords an 
instance of a moderately hard sandstone, 
which has igell resisted decomposition. 

As examples of sandstone buildings of 
a more recent date, in a good state of pre- 
servation, we may mention Hardwicke 
Hall, Haddon Hall, and all the buildings of 
Craigleith stone In Edinburgh and its vici- 
nity, Of sandstone edifices in an advanced 
state of decomposition, we may enumerate 
Durham Cathedral, tliMliurches at New- 
caNtle-upon-Tyne, Carlisle Cathedral, 
KirkstaU Abbey, and Fountains Abbey. 
The sandstone churches of Derby are also 
extremely decomposed ; and thg church 
of St. Peter’s, at shaftesbury, is in such a. 
state of decay, that some portions of the 
btiilding are only prevented from falling 
by means of iron ties. 

♦‘As an example of an edifice constructed 
of a calciferols variety of sandstone, we 
may notice Tisbury Church, which is in 
unequal condition, the mouldings and 
other enrichments 1)eing in a perfect state, 
whilst the ashlar, apparently selected with 
Aess core, is fast momdering away, 

“ The choir of Southwell Church, of the 
twelfth century, may be mentioned as 
affording an instance of the durabilffy of 
a magmeslo-calcifeTOUB sandstone, resem- 
bling that of Mansfield, after long expo- 
sure to the influence of the atmosphere. 

*‘Of buildings composed of magnesian 
limet^one, wo may mention the Norman' 
pordous of South^well Church, built of 
stone similar tg that of Bolsover-moor, 
fM which are throughout in a perfect state, 
tho : mouldings and carved enrichments 
belaig as sharp as when first executed. The 
kecHk of Koningsburgh Castle,' built of a 
ma^eshm limestone from the ^ Iciuity, is 
aUu) although the joints 

in consequence 


of the decomposition and disappearance 
of the mortar formerly within %em. The 
church at HeramingboroUgh, of the fif- 
teentli century, constructed of a material 
resembling tlie stone from Hnddlestone, 
not exhibit any appearance of decay. 
Hkhill Church, of the fifteenth century, 
biiut of a similar material, is in a fair 
state of preservation. Huddlestone Hall, 
of the sixteenth century, constmeted of 
the stone of the immediate vicinity, is 
also in good condition. Roche Abbey, of 
the thirteenth century, in which stone 
from the immediate neighbourhood has 
been employed, exhibits generally a fair 
state of preservation, although some por- 
tions have yielded to the effects of the 
atmosphere. 

^ “ As examples of magnesian limestone 

buildings in a more advanced state of de- 
cay, we may notice the* churches at York, 
a*lar^ portion of the Minster, Howden 
Church, Doncaster Old Church, and others 
in that part of the country, <>f 

which arc so much dccomposi^ that the 
mouldings, carvings, and other archi- 
tectural decorations are often entirely 
effaced. 

“ We may here remark, that, as far as 
our observations extend, in proportion as 
the stone employed in magnesian lime- 
stone buildings is crymline, so does it 
appear to hare resistea the decomposing 
effects of the atmosphere ; a conclusion in 
accordance with the opinion of Professor 
Daniell, who has stated to us, that, from 
tlie results of exixrriincnts, he is of opinion, 
that ‘ the nearer the magnesian lime- 
stones approach to equivalent proportions 
of carbonate of lime and carbonate of 
magnesia, tbe more crystaline and better 
they are in every respect.* 

“Of buildings constructed of oolitic, and 
other limestones, may notice the Charch 
of Hyland Abl)ey, of the twclftli century, 
especially the west front, built of stone 
from the immediate vicini^, as being in 
an almost perfect state of preservation. 
Sandysfoot Castle, near Weymouth, con- 
structed of Portland oolite, in the time of 
Henry VIII., is an example of that mate- 
rial in excellent condition ; a few decom- 
posed stones used In the Interior, (and 
which are exceptions to this fact,) being 
from another oolite, in the immediate 
vicinity of the castle. Bow and Arrow 
Oastle, and the neighbouring ruins of a 
church of the fourteenth century, in the 
island of Portland, also afford instances of 
the Portand oolite in perfect condition. 
The new church in the island, built in 
1766, of a variety of the Portland stone 
termed roach, is in an excellent state 
throughout, ^eu preservation of 

the marks of the chisel. 
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Many buildings constructed of a mate- 
rial similar to the oolite of Ancaster, such 
as Newark and Grantbam CburcLcs, and 
other edifices in various parts of Lincoln- 
shire, have scarcely yielded to the 
of atmospheric infiucnces. Win^jm^ 
Church, built of an oolite from the iie^p- 
bouring quarry, is in cKcclleut condition ; 
whilst the Abbey Church of Bath, con- 
structed of the oolite in tlie vicinity of 
that city, has siifitTed much from de- 
composition ; as is also the case with the 
cathedral, and the churches of St. Nicholas 
and St. Michael, in Gloucester, erected of 
a stone from the oolitic rocks of the 
neiglibourhood. 

“ The churches of Stamford, Ketton, 
Colley Weston, Kettering, and other 
places in that part of the country, attest * 
the^urability of the shelly oolite termed 
B^ack Rag, with the exception of the 
portiWn^ of some of them for which tlie 
stone ‘has been ill selected. The excellent 
condition of those parts which remain of 
Glastonbury Abbey^, shews the value of a 
shelly limestone similar to that of Doult- 
ing ; whilst the stone employed in Wells 
Cathedral, apparently of the same kind, 
and not selected with equal care, is, in 
pa.rtH, decomposed. The mansion, the 
church, and the ||^ains of the abbe^ at 
Montacute, as alsb many other btiildings 
in that vicinity, constructed of the lime- 
stone of Ham-hill, arc in excellent con- 
dition. In Salisbury Cathedral, built of 
stone from Chilmark, we have evidence of 
the general durability of a siliciferous 
limestone ; for, although the west front 
has somewhat yielded to the effects of the 
atmosphere, the excellent condition of the 
building, generally, is most striking. 

“ In the public buildings of Oxford, we 
have a marked instance both of decompo- 
sition and durability in the materials em- 
ployed ; for, whilst a slielly oolite, .similar 
to that of Taynton, which is employed 
in Uie more ancient parts of the cathedral, 
in Merton College Chapel, &c., and com- 
monly for the plinths, string courses, and 
exposed portions of the other edifices in 
that city, is generally in a good state of 
preservation, a calcareous stone from 
Heddington, employed in nearly tlie whole 
of the colleges, churches, and other public 
buildings, is in such a deplorable state of 
decay as, in some instances, to have caused 
all traces of architectural decoration to 
disappear, and the ashlar Itself to be, in 
many places, deeply disintegrated, 

“In Spofforth Castle we have a striking 
example of the unequal decomposition of 
two materials, a magnesian limestone and 
a sandstone ; the former employed in die 
decorated parts, and* the latter for the 
ashlar or plain facing of the walls. Al- 


though die magnesian limestone has been 
equally exposed with the sandstone to the 
decomposing effects of the atmosphere, it 
has remained as perfect in fonn as when 
first employed ; while the sandstone has 
suffered considerably from the effects of 
decomposition. 

** In Chepstow Castle a magnesian lime- 
stone in niie preservation, and a red 
sandstone in an adi^nced state of decom- 
position, may be observed, both having 
been exposed to, the same conditions as 
parts of the same archways ; and in Bris- 
tol Cathedral there is a curious instance 
of the effects arising from die intermixture 
of very different materials, a yellow lime- 
stone and a red sandstone, which have 
beefi indiscriminately employed both for 
tbc plain and decorated parts of the 
bnildiug ; not only is the appearance in' 
this case unsightly, but the urehitectural 
effect of the edifice is also much impaired 
by die unetpal decomposition of the two 
materials, the limestone havqjig suffered 
much less from decay than the sandstone. 

“Judging, therefore, from the evidence 
afforded by buildings of various dates, 
there would appear to bo many varieties 
of sandstone and limestone employed for 
building purposes which successfully resist 
the destructive effects of atmospheric 
infiuences ; amonffltlhese. the sandstones 
of Stenton, WhitbyT^ iutem, Rivaulx, and 
Craigleith, the magnesio-culciferous sand- 
stones of Mansfield ; the calciferous sand- 
stone of»Tisbury; the crystaline magne- 
sian limestones, or dolomites, of Bolsovcr, 
Iluddlcstone, and Roche Abbey ; the 
oolites of Byland, PorUand, and Ancaster 
the sliclly oolites and limestones of Bar- 
nack and Ham-hill ; and the siliciferous 
limestone of Chilmark, appear to be 
amongst the most durable. To these, 
which may be all considered as desirable 
building materials, we ore inclined to add . 
the sandstones of Darley-dale, Hnmbie, 
Longaunet, and Crowbauk ; tlie magnesian^ 
limestone of Robin Hood’s Well, and the 
oolite of Ketton ; although some of theiU 
may ^ot have th*» evidence of ancient 
buildings in their favour. 

“ If, however, we were called npoh to 
select a class of stone for the more imme- 
diate ol^*ect of our inquiry, we should give 
the preference to the limestones, on account 
of their more general nniformity of tint, 
their comparatively homogeneous struc- 
ture, and the facility and economy of their, 
conversion to building purposes ; and of 
this class we should prefer those which are ' 
most crystaline. ^ 

“ In conclusion, having weighed, to the 
best of our judgment, the evidbnee in ' 
favour of tne various building-stonea 
which have been brought under our con- 
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flideration ; and freely admitting that many 
eandatoneA as well as limestones possess 
very great advantages as building ma- 
terials, we feel bound to state, that for 
durability, as instanced in Southwell 
Church, &c., and the results of experi- 
ments, as detailed in the accompanying 
tables; for crystaline character^ combined 
with a close approach to the equivalent 
proportions of carbohate of lime and 
carbonate of magnesia ; for uniformity of 
structure ; facility and economy in con- 
version ; and for advantage of colour, the 
magnesian limestone, or dolomite, of 
Bolsover-moor and its neighbourhood, is, 
in our opinion, the most fit and proper 
material to be employed in the proposed 
new Houses of Parliament.” • 

THE HOTEL MEUBLE. 

THE ORISCTTE. 

{Concluded from page 390. ) 

A DA Y or two after the events of the last 
chapter, w^ received an invitation from a 
worthy friend of ours who ro-^^ided at Ver- 
sailles, to go and spend a few weeks with 
him at his hoase. Tuvitatiou.s to stay in 
a French family are something like angels* 
visits, so we immediately accepted, for fear 
he might change his mind. We had, more- 
over, a small hrother|, '!^li<* luxuriated upon 
cold artichokes and "pofage d Voseille at a 
pemion in the Avenue St. Cloud, in order 
to learn French perfectly ; and we thought 
we might as well be near him, in order to 
give him an occa.sional meal at a restau- 
rateur’s, to keep him from quite starving 
until the holidays. Well, we “ locked up 
all our treasures,” and sent our boxes to a 
fellow-studeUt to be taken care of ; and took 
our place, one fine' morning, in the Inin- 
bering overgrown rabbit-, hutches, termed 
gondoHea^ above all other thin^ in the 
world, that start from some ot the })ar- 
tiully unexj)loTed regions between the buck 
' of the Tuiicries and the Rue St. llonore ; 
and, passing through Sevres and a country 
which appeared to he inhabited solely by 
traitenrs and nmrehanda [de vin^ wc ar- 
rive at Versailles in two hours after our 
departure from Paris,* It is not our 
intention to dcscrilie what we saw during 
OUT mouth’s Every room, picture, 

and waterwork, has l>een so ofUm alluded 
to in books, that such a task is rendered 
perfectly unnecessary. It will sufiice to say, 
JJiat we knew everything by heart by the 
time we left ; and, having seen the grand 
foimtmns spouting out like Brol>d%nag 

ttnd walked blindfolded along 
ver/, we returned tp Paris, not 
^)vety:, pn^liiQg to get back to a little 

^ ' f Since' the opening of the' the 

^ jctnnv^ i9 peiformea in ihhty miimUM. 


amusement ; for, independent of the palace 
and its attractions, Versailles is a living 
grave. 

Wc were sitting in the porter’s lodge of 
the hotel on the evening of oar firrival, 
coltecting our letters and newspapers, and 
learning what events had occurred in our 
absence, from the garijon, when our little 
friend, the Manchisavuae^ came in for her 
key, and went up stairs. We do not think 
she saw us, as we were partly concealed 
by the door : but we were able to remark 
a great alteration in her since we left. 
Her features were pale and sharpened, 
with that droopini^ expression termed by 
the multitude “pinched in,” but where 
the anatomist can trace every corner and 
process of the facial bones, but too plainly 

• intelligible under their wasted covering. 
Her eyes were red and glistening ; andj$he 
had lost the light elastic pas de Frant;aise 
with Vhich she was accustomed to trip 
about the house. 

Elle est bie/i change Monsieur said 
the garcou, as we followed her with our 
eyes along the court. “ She was going to 
be married, but her amant has left her, 
and is paying his addresses in another 
quarter.” 

“ She still lives here, then ?” 

“ Owi, monsieur : mais^ la pattvre petite 
pleure^ elle se desole ^ et elle ue mange 

'I'he last, words were pronounced in a 
very dolorous accent ; it was evident that 
Antoine thought it the greatest sign of 
grief to give up eating. 

“ Aud when was the engagement broken 
off?” we asked. 

“ J/£>w.v?Vwr, it was abont three days 
after you left. Slie met him at Constant’s 
one f^te evening, but he scarcely noticed 
her, and danced entirely with another 
She came home at night, and cried a great 
deal in the lo(^e, and the old lady in 
No. 14 sent her down a little liqueur. 
She takes it sadly to heart, aud neglects 
everything else.” 

We were, indeed, very sorry to hear 
all this, and thought that we would try 
and comfort her — nay, we anticipated a 
pleasing task in so doing. It is so inte- 
resting— so eloquent, that comfort which 
an English student of two-and-twenty can 
offer to a pretty French girl of eighteen. 
Of course, we meant our consolation to be 
^iendiy aud Plutonic— could it be other- 
wise ? and yet we have sometimes thouglit 
how terribly foolish the tl>eories of the old 
philosopher of Athens were ! 

We finished our conversation, lighted 
a candle, and retired to onr room. Our 
boxes tad been forwarded by a porter, 
and we had a few minutes’ occupation 
in arranging them,* and looking'’ out ,jap- 

• puintmonts that hud been so quietly Ve- 
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pOHing for tlic last month. At last, the 
shirts and stockings vrere all laid in their 
respective drawers : the boots were pulled 
out of the caniet-bag, and placed outside 
the door ; and when we had routed out 
our night apparel from the packet we had 
brouglit from Versailles, we jumped into 
bed, and began to read, according to cus- 
tom. We ^ways had a terrible habit 
of reading in bed, and plead guilty to 
thinking it dangerous ; but it is so com- 
fortable I In the day time, choose what 
hour you will, the pleasant images w'hich 
your reading has left flitting before your 
imagination arc liable to be instanta- 
ueoasly and unromantically disturbed by 
the common and dull realities of your 
existence, tint, at night it is differcut, for 
all is then still around you: your fancy 
follows the creations of the writer in free* 
and unrestrained wanderings ; and if gen- 
tle and soothing thoughts should ^hance 
to arise from the bearing of the subject 
you have been studying, you have nought 
to arrest them but the power of the * drowsy 
god,’ which, if it comes as an interrupter 
of happiness, at least places a barrier to 
the advance of sorrow. 

Eft hienl we read, and thought, and 
snufled the candle, and read again, and, 
at last, went to sleep ; and in the common 
course of events, we awoke again the next 
morning. Hut, as we went down stairs, 
on our way to breakfast at Martin's, we 
did not meet Eugenie, as had been our 
former custom. The gar<;on told us she 
had not passed the lodge that morning ; 
but he thought she was much distressed 
the night before, and hud slejit later from 
thorough weariness of heart and sjiirits. 
We returned some common-place answer, 
and walked over to the restaurant^ in 
company with a copy of the Times^ that 
Inid just come by post ^om England, and 
whose elephantine proportions awfully 
astonished the liabitoal readers of tlie 
*S#cV/e, the Ercsse, and the Gazette des 
Trihutmujo* 

• ••••• 

The same evening that we returned 
from Versailles, Eugenie had been to one 
of the bolls at the Barriere du M«)nt-Par- 
nasse. She had gone thitlicr with no idea 
of pleasure or amusement, but in the hope 
of seeing her faithless suitor, and procur- 
ing some explanation from him of his 
conduct towards her. In ^one of her Ex- 
pectations, she had not been disappmnted, 
for he was there, but not alone— Jils new 
love had accompanied him, and thejr were 
dancing together the whole eveni|m. It 
were foolish to say that he was nc^ moved 
at the sight of poor Eugenie’s pale fhee 
and altered but he pretejided to 

Mxury it off with a sneer ana laugh, and 


he answered her in slighting and careless 
words. He lessened her beft>re her rival 
— a trial which, having once undergone, 
a woman imier forgets. Repulsed and 
crushed, she left the room ; but us she 
turned round on quitting it, she perceived 
him whirling in tlie rapid train of waltzers, 
wkh his usual unconcern, probably little 
thinking of the heart that he had spurned 
and broken that evening. 

In that terriblcf calm of wretchedness 
which locks im those tears we could told 
so much reliei from indulging in, Eugenie 
arrived at home. She silently and me- 
chanically took her key from the porter’s 
lodge, (it was there wc had seen her,) and 
tlsen hurried to her own room. She felt 
about in tht‘ obscurity for her allumettes^ 
anh, lighting her candle, remained stand- 
ing at the table for several minutes, fixed 
as a statue, and scarcely betraving signs 
of life or being. And then a fearful resolve 
for the first time came over her : steadily, 
and with a calm almost supernatural, she 
closed the door and windows^ and shut u]> 
the aperture of the chimney with a square 
board, on which some gaudily-coloured 
pictures of dancing and diversion formed 
a harsh contrast to her own feelings. She 
took the small fourneau^ which we had 
used on the evening we first met her, from 
its corner, and placed it on the table. Her 
entire stock of gh,yqy!oal was next collected 
on its grate, and, kindling a piece in the 
candle, she deposited it amongst the rest, 
raising with her own breath the poisonous 
vapouTi;hat was to deprive her of existence. 
The tiny ember crackled and sparkled in 
the current of air, and by degrees commu- 
nicated its glowing life to the whole mass, 
as small particles of white ashes l>egaii to 
fill the Q^osphere, and gradually to settle 
on the table and surrounding articles. A 
cold blast poured in from the o]>ening 
beneath the 'door — slie deliberately im- 
peded it with a shawl laid along the floor,^ 
and banging what articles of clothing were 
at hand against the ill-fastened windows, 
she sank down on her low bed, and 
awaited her fate* Before long, she began 
to breathe with difficulty ; she seemed to 
experience the same sensation that she 
would have felt in a small and crowded 
apartment, or in the two loges of a close 
and densely-filled \heatre. She moved 
her arms around her, as if to throw off 
some impending coverture : the circulation 
of air tnus produced somewhat revived 
her, and she respired more freely; but in 
an instant afterwards tlie oppression re- 
turned. Then her pulse quickened, and 
a violent palpitation ensued. T^rob — 
throb! — ^her heart was leaping m her 
bosom, as if it would force its i^ay throuj^li 
the membrane that contained it, and its 
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di^adened and heavy beat was marked and 
audible in the perfect etillnesn of the room^ 
broken only by the tinkling pf the charcoal 
conmunii^ in the foumeau. The distant 
chimes ofthe Luxembourg clock told the 
hour of ten— where would she be when 
they next sounded ? The rpom would be 
a chamber of death — her IM would be- 
come a bier to sustain a corpse, and that 
eorose would be herself I 

The candle, overpoi^red by the heavy 
and poisoned atmosphere, began to burn 
with a dull and oppressed flame round its 
tall black wick ; and the poor birds in the 
cage, distressed for air, were fluttering and 
gasping on their perches, or rapidly jump- 
ing irom one to the other, and passing 
their bealcs quickly and successively be- 
tween the wires of their prison. An inde- 
finable sense of alarm now stole over her, 
and her thoughts became visionary and 
delirioas. The house seemed giving way 
beneath her— the walls of her room had 
fallen in, and some unseen power was 
forcing her towards a precipice into the 
street lieloi^! She clung to the bed, and 
cried aloud : the floor appeared to sink, 
and she was going with its ruins and 
without the power to help herself. Sud- 
denly, her sensations changed, and she 
became once more conscious of her situa- 
tion: but her ideas were confused and 
indefinite. A painful ^glj^css of the chest 
succeeded : her eyes swam with giddiness, 
and her Inrain seemed endowed with sepa- 
rate life and motion. Then a heavy mur- 
mur, like the drone of a hundred bees, 
filled her ears, and her sight forsook her ; 
an unconquerable drowsiness stole over 
her, and she sank into a deep and heavy 
slumber. From that slumber she pever 
awoke again. 

When we returned from our defeimer^ 
we found the hotel a scene of terrible 
excitement. The proprietaire^ alaymed at 
the unusual non-appearance of Eugenie, 
had sent the cuncierge to knock at her 
^artment, and see if she was indisposed. 
The old woman returned, affirming that 
she could obtain no answer, although she 
had made a grand tapage against the dbor ; 
and/ in consequence, Vasselin ascended 
with two gens (Tarmes, and broke the door 
open. In an instant, the whole truth was 
apparent, as the d^se and su^catiug 
vapour still hung heavily about the room ; 
the birds were l^ng dead at the bottom of 
their cage, and the now lifeless body of 
the harness grisette was extended on the 
, bed. At this moment, we retnmod home, 
and, at. the entreaties of the mneietge. 
hun^ up stairs : not that we had an idea 
of able to render , any assistance 

when ^ heard the circumstances ; but, in 
catoe of be they fatal or other- 

wise, a htodical man is always ex))ected to 


do something by the crowd of bystanders. 
We tlurew open the windows, weii|ked the 
body with cold water, and, finally, endea- 
voured to open the jugular vein. A few 
sluggish drops of black blood oozed out as 
we withdrew the lancet, hut that was all ; 
and we were convinced that she was be- 
yond the chance of human recovery. We 
closed her eyes, that were directed, lus- 
treless and vacant, towards the foumeauj 
and left the officials in attendance to draw 
out their accustomed report. 

Two days afterwnras, a young man 
entered the portal of NAtre Dame, and 
ascended the tower in company with one 
of the gardiens^ whose business it is to 
exhibit the curiosities of this venerable 
cathedral for a few sous. He mounted 
rapidly to one of the top galleries of the 
•southern tower, and lingered an instant at 
the spot from whence Qnasimodo is made 
to hurl the impious Claude Frollo on to 
the wjuare below, in that beantiful ro- 
mance, which has cast so wild and myste- 
rious a charm around those blackened and 
mouldering towers. Suddenly he drew the 
attention of the ^ardien to a crowd of 
idlers on the Qnai de rArcheveche, and, 
seizing the opportunity, climbed pver the 
para]>ct, and threw himself headlong down 
upon the pavement of the Parvis — a fall 
of two hundred and twenty feet I Some 
students, who were loitering on the steps 
ofthe HAtel Dieu, ran up to the spot, and 
a crowd almost instantaneously collected. 
In three minutes, the crushed and bloody 
remains were being carried to the Morale, 
and before long the body was recognised 
as that of the faithless lover of the i)oor 
grisette,* Albert. 

THE PALACE OF OATLANDS. 

This “ royal pleasure-house ” has long 
been rased to tW ground, by a kind of 
fatality which seems to be almost at- 
tached to the history of palaces. It was 
built by Henry VI 1 1., and its manorial 
bistory is thus briefly told. 

In 15 Henry VII. a. n. 1.500, Humphrey 
Ruggeley, and Alice, his wife, levied a fine 
to John Reed, Bartholomew Reed, Hugh 
Peyntnyn, clerk, and Richard Lake, of 
three messuages, tliree gardens, a hundred 
acres of land, twelve acres of pasture, ten 
acres of meadow, ten of wood, and 10#. 
rent,f in the parish of Weybridge, in 
Shrrey, This estate became William 
Rede’s. When King Henry VIII. had pos- 
session of Hampton Court, and was making 
the chase there, he wanted this estate, 
and .p^eed to give William Rede the 

* The leading incidents of the above sketch are 
no fiction. They occurred in Paris, in November 
(1SS8) j and the writer was dheapentng some books on 
the Font St. Michi^ when the dmotumerU took plato. 

t M:adox's ‘'Formulare'Certif.” 35. 
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manor of Tandridge^ dec. in tlie same 
county, <in exchange for it ; bnt Rede 
died before it was completed, leaving 
John, his son and heir, under age. ^ This 
minority, however, was no impediment 
to the king’s gaining possession ; and 
Sir Thomas Cromwell was appointed 
guardian of the infant, and completed the 
exchange. The manor of Oatlands was 
accordingly conveyed to the king, 27 th 
January, 29 Henry Vlll. 1538 ; there being 
an exception in tlie conveyance of such 
meadow in Surrey ns is reputed to be parcel 
of the manor of Shepperton, in Middlesex. 

Queen Elizabeth was here 1 1th and 14th 
August. 1590, and 27 th August. 1602,* * * § and 
is said to have shot with a cross-bow in 
the-paddock.+ In her time, tho keeper of 
the house htfid a yearly fee of 2«. 6//. ; 
of the park, 10«. ; of the garden and * 
orchard, ^*12 2«. 6^/. ; and of the ward* 
robe, £9 2a\ Anne, the queen of 

James I., was here, and built a room 
called “the Silkworm Room.”§ King 
Charles 1., on March 14th, anno 2, granted 
Oatlands to his queen, Henrietta Maria, 
for her life.H His youngest son was 
called, in the cradle, Henry of Oatlands, 
being born here in 1640, in the house 
which Fuller, when he wrote, says was 
taken down to the ground.lT He died 13th 
September next after the Restoration, 1660, 

The engraving, from a drawing which 
belonged to Richard Gough, Esq. and 
which appears to have been made about 
the time of Elizabeth, shews tlie palace 
to have comprised two quadrangular 
enclosures, or courts, and three other 
enclosures, with a garden, beyond. The 
second or principal qnadrangle has, at 
each end, a gate-house, machicolatcd, and 
wi^ hexagonal turrets at the angles; 
hero are likewise fine bay-windows, and 
the chimney-shafts, those “ windpipes of 
hospitality,” are twistedP, and otherwise 
decorated. The third division would 
appear to consist mostly of offices. 

This royal house stood on low ground, 
near the kitchen-garden of the present 
mansion. It was destroyed at tlie Usurp- 
ation, except some lodgings, which one 
of the Earls of Dorset enjoyed, and the 
gardener's chamber, which was “the 
silkworm-room:” the ground was also 
then disparked. Foundations of buildings 
have been traced on the site of the palace, 
especially when sown ^th corn. • 

On the side of the park next to Walton, 


• “Rytner's Fosdera,*’ xvi. 82, 463, 464. 

t “ Historical Account of making the New Park at 
Richmond.’* , ^ 

X “Order of the Royal Household,'* published by 
the Society of Antiquaries, p. 263. 

§ “Hist. Acet. of Richmond Park.” 

II Pat. 2, Charles I, p. 4f m. 3. 

4 “FuUer’8 Worthies.” ^ 


is an arch, probably broi^ht from the 
old house, on which is this inscription: 
“ Henricus Comes de Lincoln hunc 
arcum, opus Ignatii Jones, vetustate 
corruptnm, restituit.” 



THE PALACE OP OATLAM j>8 : 
TEMP. QORRM 'aUZASSTH. 


As Oatlands lies at but a short distance 
from Cowey Stakes, whereat Csesar is 
reported to have crossed the Thames into 
the territories *Pf Cassibelannns, the an- 
cient military works of this district are 
remarkably interesting. On St. George’s 
Hill is a work, mapped as Caesar's Camp : 
it is an oblong, with a trench running 
down to Oatlands. 

This, Mr. Morning, the historian of 
Surrey, thought to be but an ontpost to the 
great camp at Oatlands ; where he was 
informed tnat the latter might plainly be 
traced, before the EdSrl of Lincoln, in the 
reign of George IL, levelled the ground, 
and took in the present pork. The flat of 
the common, before it was inclosed, some 
years back, between the camp and Oat- 
lands Parl^ was called Camp Close. 
Mr. Long, of Hampton Lodge, near 
Farnham, who has written an able pam- 
phlet* illustrating Ihe British and Roman 

• “ Observations upon certain Roman Roads and 
Towns in the South of Britain.” 1836. Not published. 
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antiquities of Surrey, however, considoirs 
certain positions which have recently been 
discovered by Mr. Wyatt Edgoll, in 
Thorpe and Chertsey, (in the immediate 
neighbourhood,) to be far more in the 
style of what is known of Roman cas- 
tremetation, than such lofty eminences as 
St. George’s Hill, and others of the i^kme 
kind, which are commonly attributed to 
Caesar. The positions discovered by Afr. 
Edgell are “ three different encampments, 
regular as to the form adimted by the 
Romans, well connected for affonling 
mutual assistance," and capable of con- 
taining nearly 20.000 men. 

Of modern Oatlands we shall speak^but 
briefly. At the Restoration, the queen- 
mother was again put into possessisn of 
the estate, with its palace demolished* It« 
was then leased by Charles II. to the Earl 
of St Albans. In 1716, it became the 
property of Henry, Earl of Lincoln, whose 
son and heir formed the gardens, about 
the year 1725, and, probably, built another 
mansion Hear the site of the old one. 
The estate next became the property of 
the Duke of Newcastle, who, in 1768, 
£xed his residence here, enlarged the 
p^k, and made considerable plantations. 
The property was then purchased of tho 
Duke of Newcastle by His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Y ork, who, by purchases, 
and two acts of pai1!&ih£wnt for enclosing 
the neighbouring wastes, obtained such 
additions to the estate, that it comprised 
about 3,000 acres. The mansion wa« 
destroyed by fire, while the Duke of York 
W‘as in Flanders, in 1793; when the 
duchess and her servants escaped with 
difficulty. A new house was built, of 
which Holland was the architect ; dnd in 
1804, an act was passed, granting to the 
Duke of York, for an adequate consid- 
eration, the inheritance of so much of this 
domain as was held of the crown. Tho 
mansion was subsequently altered to the 
old English style by the cch'bruted John 
Carter; a labour which W'as not very 
creditable to the taste of that lal>orious 
antiquary. On the death of the Di^ke of 
Yoik, the estate was sold to Hughes 
Ball, Esq. ; and it has since become the 
property of Lord Francis Leveson Eger- 
ton, M. P. „ ® 

K(f» ISools. 

AOVISNTeaSS of an attobnev in search 
or PRACTICE, 

; , {This book has somewhat d^appointed 
us. s»iye expected a rich and racy volame 
of speh as professloniU men 

must ga&er dh,ily, and such as must pre- 
sent so many phases of ever-changeful life. 


But, unfortunately, our attomey^a adven- 
tures border on the common^laol; they 
want interest, and, ‘the power ofexeitemeut, 
to keep uji the reader’s attention ; though 
it may happen that this very tameness is 
tlie best recommendation of the frut/i of 
the adventures themselves. Nevertheless, 
tlie volume is full of anecdote and honest 
feeling. Dur selections must he of tlie 
anecdbtic vein. 

A DisappointfnenL] 

Things were in a desperate state, when 
I received a call from a venerable old 
gentleman, for whom I hod been actively 
employed in my clerkship. Though T had 
almost jumped up in ecstasy at the un- 
wonted sound of voices in tho outer room, 
I felt bitter disappointment uHicn my visi- 
tor was ushered in ; for I inferred that liis 
object could only be to discuss old business 
of which I thought I had taken leave for 
ever, or to bother me with the yet more 
provoking inquiry after papers or docu- 
ments long since sent to the tomb of the 
Capnleis. I was mistaken. 

Mr. Sharpe, 1 have been at a stand- 
still ever since I lost you : nobody under- 
stands my case ; nobody will read my 
papers ; I nave to begin again, and go over 
all the old ground,— what can I do ? " 

“ Tell me how I can helpl'you, and I will 
with all my heart." 

** You must take the business into your 
own hands." 

“ That would be unfair to my late mas- 
ters." 

“ They wish it themselves." 

I inquired into tho fact, and found it was 
so. 1 cannot, consistently with the mask 
that I am obliged to assume, mention their 
names ; and if 1 could, my testimony to 
their liberal and generous behaviour could 
add but little distinguished 

station which they have long and de- 
servedly occupied in the profession. Thin 
old gentleman was the claimant of pro- 
perty exceeding half a million sterling. 
1 lielieve that it was nearly double that 
amount, but 1 never accurately learnt the 
sum. He was a man of first-rate abilities 
and wonderful resolution ; he had been 
engaged for a quarter of a century in pro- 
secuting this claim, and had accumulated 
papers upon it sufficient to load a coal- 
wagon. Disappointment, however, had 
Attended all his efforts : he had three times 
memorialized the special tribunal which 
parliament had appointed for the invosti- 
gation of his and similar cases, and he had 
&ree times been turned back. In this 
dilemma, he was recommended to apply 
to the eminent house to which I havt» 
alladod ; his papersiwere in a foreign lan- 
guage which I ^one in the office under- 
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Rtood ! and hence he was handed over to 
my cart* When I left the office, I had, by 
dint of immense exertion, reduced his 
volnmiuons papers to a manageable form, 
and put the matter in such a simple train 
for explanation, that I never dreamt of 
my further aid being required. It is diffi- 
cult, however, for the ablest man to take 
up another’s work ; and ])oor Mr. Boyle 
soon found himself at sea with my succes- 
sor. Had 1 at this time made a bargain 
with him, he felt his case so beset with 
difficulties, and so likely to survive, if not 
to murder him, for he was then seventy- 
two, that he would gladly have allowed me 
five per cent, on all that I might recover ; 
indeed, be hinted as much ; but 1 neither 
then nor now think such a mode of doing 
business quite honest, or, at least, respect- 4 
able. When relieved from all scruples of 
delicacy, by the kindness of his former 
solicitors, 1 resumed the case with all the 
energy I could command. His age pre- 
vented his daily coming to me ; and, con- 
sequently, I spent my time, often extending 
far into the night, at his house. I suc- 
ceeded for him to the full extent of his 
demand ; but not till my statement of it, 
and my proofs, had been submitted to the 
keen scrutiny and close consideration of 
that clear-headed statesman, the late Mr. 
lluskisson. 1 shall not soon forget the 
grateful elation with which Mr. Boyle 
announced to me his success. He had been 
lal>ouriiig for years in vain. He had spent 
life’s ])est existence in painful research, in 
self-denying privation, in prison, in want, 
and in personal danger ; resolved never to 
abandon, but with life itself, the prosecu- 
tion of a case whicli afforded him the only 
prospect of satisfying creditors who owed 
their losses to his most unmerited misfor- 
tunes. He had at length triumphed. He 
frankly and gratefully t¥:knowledged tliat 
he owed that trium|di essentially to my 
intelligence and industry. He was placed 
by it in circiimstaiices, not only ot inde- 
pendence, but of wealth , even after paying, 
to the uttermost farthing, every sixpence 
that he owed ; and to his honour it should 
be added, that effluxion of time liad long 
extinguished every legal liability. His 
creditors nobly acknowledged his merit, 
for they not only returned him the interest 
on their debts, but presented him witli an 
estate which cost them sixty thousand 
pounds. He called for my bill, uu(f I 
looked on my fortune as made : it some- 
what exceeded forty-one jiounds, five shil- 
lings, and sixpence, and was paid to a 
fraction. But 1 lost my client ! 1 did 

afterwards conduct for him an appeal to 
the privy council, involving a compara- 
tively trifling sum •f five or six thousand 
pounds, and I lost it on a point of law. 


He was too noble-minded to have resented 
this, as the failure was not mine. 1 attri- 
bute his desertion of me to a very different 
Clause, and one which, 1 fear, vindicated it 
to his own mind. Having paid his credi- 
tors in full, he wished to supersede his 
bankruptcy. The commission was of nearly 
thirty years’ date ; he was very old and 
infirm; and I collected from him, that 
complicated and ser^tLs accounts were still 
outstanding between him and the estate of 
his deceased partner. I deprecated the 
supersedeas of his bankruptcy, lest it 
should rip open differences which costly 
and perennial litigation alone could settle: 
he could not comprehend the difficulty, 
ana, 1 fear, ascribed it to motives that he 
disdained, — a wish to protect him, by tech- 
nical defence, firom obligations that he 
knew w ere just. If this was not the cause 
of his alienation from me, I know it not 
to this hoar ; but so dire was the offence 
tliat 1 unconsciously gave him, that he 
limited his gratitude strictly to my demand, 
and cut me from that day, or flieorly so, to 
the day of his death, twelve years after. 

I have met wdth many unaccountable dis- 
appointments in my professional career, 
but few of tliem have been more myste- 
rious to me, than bow 1 happened to offend 
this venerable client, by recovering for 
him half a million of money under deae- 
rate circumstawi^^t a cost of .1^41 5^. od I 

TAe Dishonest Law Trade, 

It requires some dexterity to gain a 
locus standi in it : a man must not be 
too nice, and tlic less he says about cha- 
racter the bettor ; a little Ijurd, but clever 
swearing, now and then, will stand him in 
good stead; for nothing tells more with 
clients of this class than a dexterity in 
drawing safe affidavits. Let an attorney 
once “ get his name up” for this, and be 
has bought a free admission for life intp 
the whole fraternity ; and then there are,'* 
indeed, glorious opportunities, the least of 
them in)l to be despised ! — suits in equity 
to set aside annuity transactions; Colour - 
abU|t bills of sale, to defeat the executions 
of just creditors ; assigneeships of bank- 
rupt estates ; gaming-house prosecutions, 
and, sweeter far,” their compromise ; 
exchequer informations and qui tarn ac- 
tions, — language fails to enumerate a 
tentli part of the prolific sources of practice 
to the happ^ man who once secures the 
affections oi the charming set. The busi- 
ness of the Old Bailey is a step lower, but 
even here, much “good can be done it 
is no bod thing to have the run of New- 
gate, and be cock of tlic walk at Oterken- 
wcll Sessions-house. Independently of the 
sweets of tlie police-office, and the profit- 
able eclat of daily figuriug in the news- 
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paper repor^ as “ attending to watch” a 
score pf eases in every part of the metro- 
pOHs^ it is notorions that when a thief is 
opee eaptnred in a “lagging” matter, he 
begincr to set his affairs in order: and 
man^ of these fellows are “ well off in the 
worm,” having abundant occasion for pro- 
ftssibnal assistance in the operation. •The 
special advantage of all business of this 


and cock-loft, to which light was admitted 
through windows projecting from the 
roof. When it was fixed on as Uie tem- 
porary residence of Bnonajmrte, an ad- 
dition was erected, at right angles to the 
north or front face, which served as a 
billiard-room. It was built on a terrace, 
about three feet above the level of the 
ground, and suirotmded with a liglit 


escription is the certainty of payment; wooden verandah, of which the pillars 


from the nature of tifr case, there can be 
no frust, and, oonseouently, there are no 
bills of costs : everything is done for ready 
money, mid for around sum— two guineas, 
ten, ^ent^, according to the emergency 
and ,the client’s means ; and if the client 
is hanged, 'there the matter ends, without 
taxation and without complaint. ^ 
There is still another class of legal ad- 


supported 

hilliard-ro( 


the prop 


clieerfril than the other apartments of the 
honse, Buonaparte used to spend much of 
his time, conversing with the companions 
of his exile ; but it is now falling rapidly 
to decay. The billiatd-table has teen 
removed; the walls, which were once 
white, are smutted and disfigured with 


venturers who are a scale higher in the * names and inscriptions, chiefly by French 
estimation of the world, but with very visitors, wbo, in their attachment to Uie 


estimation of the world, but with very 
little higher merit; they are men who 
prowl about for bad debts, and dishononred 
bills : they call on tradesmen of the better 
order at l^idsummer or Christmas, as 
punctually as the tax-gatherers, and in- 
quire Bie extent of bad and doubtful debts 
in their ledger : they buy them up accord- 
ing to circumstances, and obtain a rich 
harvest, if they can purchase five or six 
hundred pounds due from a score of cus- 
tomers, at five shillings in tlic pound ; 
twenty actions are secured, and as 
niany writs issned on returning to office : 
in half, they recover nothing but the costs ; 
if in the remaining ten they can manage 
to average ten shillings in tlie poifrid, they 
are indemnified for the purchase-money^ 
and pocket the costs of twenty actions by 
the adventure, besides the frequent chance 
of being incidentally introdneed to some 
half-ruiiied man, who wants an attorney’s 
aid to get white-washed by bankruptcy, or 
the Insolvent Court. 

PIC-NIC FROM THE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 

Jbuomparfe at St. /frfewa.— A Corres- 
pondent of the United Service Juu^ncU^ 
who Kas never seen an accurate sketch or 
correct description of this interesting 


visitors, who, in their attachment to Uie 
memyry of a sovereign, deserted by them 
in bis hour of need, astierse the English 
in doggerel rhymes, and devoutly carry off 
splinters of the marble mantelpiece, and 
such other mementos as they can lay 
hands on ; which, of course, they regard 
as sacred relies, consecrated by the pre- 
sence and touch of Napoleon. The other 
apartments of the house ore in a dilapi- 
dated state ; most of them seem to be 
occupied only by rats and other domestic 
vermin; and the very room in which 
Napoleon breathed his last, and lay in the 
mournful pageantry of state, is now a ruin- 
ous stalled stable.” The exterior appear- 
ance of the house corresponds with that 
of tlie inside. The apertures for windows 
we either built up, or little glass remains 
in the frames, and broken panes have been 
left so, or rmdaoed with board or a wisp 
of straw. 'I’he walls have lost tlieir 
colour from neglect and exposure to the 
weather; and the damp green mould, 
extending all routid under the eaves, and 
descending here and there in broad tracks 
to the ^ound, shews that the roof is not 
impervious to rain. “ Altogether, the 
house looks as if it could not much longer 
withstand the inroads of decay. ,ln the 
rear of the honse, and parallel witli it, is a 
large wooden shed for cows and calves ; the 
intervening space is inclosed within walls, 


ulace, gives the following as the result of connecting the contiguous gables, within 
observations^ taken on the i^ot. which there are abundance of poultry of 
“ At the distance of about four miles from all kinds, implements of husbandry, heaps 
James Town, at elevation of 1,763 oft manure, To the right, and a little 
above the level of the sea, is Long- in front of the dwelling-house, is a sema- 
mpd lioiM, the last but humble residence phore, built of timber, a few years since, 
of one whose r<^al palaces were nearly at the ex|>ense of the merchants of the 
5f as the metropqlitbu towns of island, who employ a man, at a salary of 

i in* its test ^40 a year, to keep a constant look-out, 

i and apprise them of all new shipping 

Jtew seventy feet in length and arrivals. At the distance of about sixty 
twenty in %th, with only a ground-floor yards from Longwood, and in front of it, 
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is the ^ew house that was hnilt for Buo- 
naparte’s reception ; but, like many other 
acts of English generosity, too late for the 
purpose for which it was intended ; as, by 
the time it was completed, he had sank 
too far under his last illness to undergo 
the trouble and anxiety of change.” It 
is a comfortable habitation ; part of it, the 
writer believes, being occupied by the 
family of Mr. Mason, formerly a captain 
in the East India Company’s St. Helena 
regiment, who, in conjunction with a 
shoemaker of James Town, named Moss,' 
rent the house and farm from Govern- 
ment. Not satisfied with the fruits of the 
soil, they turn to a profitable account the 
curiosity of strangers visiting the place, 
whom they charge 2«., 2s, 6</., and for 
permission to look over the premises 
these prices being asked of the writer by 
the difierent persona commissioned to sell 
tickets. The grounds of LongwoodUare 
tolerably well pbuitcd, and in good culti- 
vation. “A valley extends from the 
house in a north-easterly direction towards 
tlie sea, through which Buonaparte at- 
tempted, on one occasion, to pass in dis- 
guise, as it is supposed, for the purpose of 
trying the possibility of escape : he went 
by several sentries without exciting suspi- 
cion; but was at length recognised by a 
serjeaiit on duty, who, taking with him 
two soldiers, followed at a short distance, 
apparently strolling in the same direction, 
but, at the same time, directing all his 
attention to the motions of the other. 
When Buonaparte perceived that he was 
discovered, knowing that further per- 
severance would only subject him to the 
indignity of seizure, he leisurely retraced 
his steps, and was permitted to return, 
without interception, to Longwood.” This 
circumstance was mentioned to the writer 
by a man then in charge o( the semaphore, 
who is a pensioner of the 66th regiment, 
and was, at the time of the occurrence, on 
duty close to the house ; so that its au- 
thenticity may be relied on. 

Buonaparte^ s Tomh , — “ The direct dis- 
tance from James Town to Longwood is 
not more than a mile and a half ; but a 
wild and almost impassable valley 'in- 
tervenes, opening on the sea, and running 
inland for about two miles, when it sud- 
denly terminates at the distance of about 
one mile and a quarter from the latter 
place. At the extreme end of the valley* 
and sheltered by the high rounds that 
rise above it in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, is the narrow bed where Napo- 
leon sleeps : 

“ Is the spot marhed with no colossal bust, 

Or column trophied from triumphal show 7 
—None 1” , 

The grave is nearly east and west, and 


marked by three rough flags, about three 
feet and a half by two each, placed side 
by side on a level with the turf, which, 
alas for human gloiy ! were taken up from 
the kitchen floor of the new house ; these, 
together with a margin, about one foot 
and a half in breadth, are enclosed ^^ith a 
tail! iron railing, about four feet m 
eight ; at the soutli-west comer of 
which, and at the dbitance of four or five 
feet, grows a drooping willow: it is, at 
present, in a state of decay, and could 
never have been A fine specimen of its 
kind, but it adds much to the romantic 
gloom of the scene ; for its trunk 
inclj^nes until it seems to rest on tlie 
railing, while its branches hang weepingly 
over^the grave, and envelop it in a sombre 
^bade. The effect is still more increased 
by the contrast of gay flowers which blos- 
som in the margin inside the railing, 
where they were planted, probably, in 
accordance with that beautiful custom so 
prevalent in this country, of strewing 
with flowers and chaplets tlie<^graves of 
the beloved dead. A circular, or rather an 
elliptical, spsute, whose largest diameter is 
about thirty-five feet, is enclosed round 
the tomb with a wooden palisade, within 
which the grass is preserved in con- 
stant verdure, and no person is allowed 
to enter without special permission from 
the governor ; at one time, the 
ivillow was nearly stripped of its 
branches by pseudo virtuosi^ who, to 
gratify a ^hildish and selfish taste, did not 
hesitate to despoil Napoleon’s tomb of its 
only natural ornament. Notwitlistanding 
the prohibition against injuring the tree, 
visitors, anxious to obtain cuttings, may 
still be amply supplied by a boy who 
always attends with a quantity of them 
ready cut and sprouting, preserved in 
little vessels full of earth and water, and 
all fit for transplantation, which he sells 
at a trifling, but to him profitable, price : 
it is true, none of them are cut from tlie 
willow growing over the tomb, but a strong 
imagination will not find it difficult to 
invest them with the same value as if they 
were. At the west side of the palisade, 
and close to it, is the little si^ng, whose 
refreshing influence made this spot the 
favourite retreat of Napoleon during the 
summers of his detention : its waters are 
pure as crystal, and cold as ice, and 
every visitor, whether thirsty or not, is 
expected to take a draught of them, for 
which purpose several tumblers are always 
kept in reaffiness.” 

« A litHe to the north, and close to the 
palisade, is a wooden shed of the s^pe 
and size of a sentry-box, in whkdi are a 
board of regulations to he observed by 
visitors, and a book for the inscription of 
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thehr names ttnd observations* • • • The 
tomb and gronnd attached to it, are in the 
chaitte bf an old man, formerly a serjeant 
in me East India Company’s Island 
regiment, ^1vho expects to be rewarded by 
the generosity of visitors for going through 
the oft**repeated words strung together ior 
the occasion, and interrupting the solemn 
reflections that arise from the contempla- 
tion of the solitary, unadorned grave of a 
conqneror, whose cai%er was like that of 
a comet, glorious but terrible. It certainly 
was paying a grand homage to the geuins 
of that fearful man, that even, when 
prostrate and shorn of his strength, sur- 
rounded by victorious nations, and deserted 
by his friends, the peace of Europe could 
not i>e considered secure until he was shut 
up on a distant and isolated rock : Iml his 
prison, at least, should have been con- * 
secrated to his memory ; tliat island, after 
his death, should have been made all 
desolate and bare,’ its approaches des- 
troyed, its inhabitants removt'd, and tbe 
threatening inhospitable rock called ‘ Na- 
poleon’s Tomb.’ ” — [This is altogether one 
of the best written, and apparently most 
, correct, descriptions of the last home of 
*‘the desolator desolate” that we re- 
member to have read. It is a gloomy 
episode of onr times, a contemporary 
reproof to human vanity, yet, withal, a 
melancholy instance 4t£4iS?^<**hcd ambition, 
and of a spirit bruised even to extinction 
— a flaming meteor— a great light flick- 
ering out,— which it is scarcely possible for 
a sensitive mind to contemplate without—, 
letting full a teor.] 

Scientist iFact^. 

THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

We continue our selection from the re- 
cent Proceedings, with a few facts of strik- 
ing and popular interest.* 

INTENSXT'f OF SOLAR LIGHT. 

Professor Danbeny exhibited the model 
of an apparatus for obtaining a numerical 
estimate of the intensity of solar light, at 
difTer^t periods of the day, and in dif- 
ferent parts of the globe. The contriv- 
ance consisted of a sheet of photogenic 
paj^, moderately sensible, rolled round a 
cyUxider, which, by^eans of machinery, 
would uncoil at a given rate, so as to ex- 
pose to the direct action of the solar rays, 
for the, space of an hour, a strip of the 
lyhefo length of the sheet, and of about an 
difuueter. IBe^een the paper and 
^ ^ inteijjosed a vessel, 
BUtfaces of glass at’ top and 
ahd in bi^Uh corresponding with 
fliat cOifl of paper, j>rescnted. This 

' 5' ^ • • ' * from ihv Alhensrnm. 


vessel, being wedge-shaped, was fitted to 
contain a Imdy of fluid of gradually in- 
creasing fliickuesB, so that, if calculated to 
absorb light, the proportion intercepted 
would augment in a gradually increasing 
proportion from one extremity of the vessel 
to tne other. H cncc it was presnmed, that 
the discoloration arising from the action 
of light, would proceed along the surface 
of the paper, to a greater or less extent, 
accordingly as the intensity of the sun's 
light enabled it to penetrate through a 
greater or lesser thicKness of the fluid em- 
ployed. The results were to be registered, 
by measuring, each evening, by scale, how 
many degrees the discoloration had pro- 
ceeded along the surface of the paper 
exposed to light, during each successive 
hour of the preceding day. I'o render the 
instrument self-registering, some contriv- 
ance for placing the paper always in a 
similar position with reference to the sun, 
must, of course, be superadded. Mr. Jack- 
son thought, that a hcliostat, for throwing 
the reflected light of the sun upon the in- 
strument, would be objectionable; and 
suggested, in preference, that the heliostat 
should rather turn the insiniment to the 
sun ; an alteration to which Dr. Daubeny 
assented. Prof. Forbes interposed some 
doubts and objections, though be thought 
the suggestions valuable* Dr. Daubeny, 
in conclusion, observed, that the indica- 
tions of the scale were not intended to 
furnish absolute, but only relative, results. 

daovehre’s photogenic process. 

Mr. Talbot, in concluding some remarks 
on this interesting novelty, questioned 
whether M. Daguerre’s substance was 
greatly sutieriur in sensitiveness to the 
English photogenic paper, as repeatedly 
stated in the Cmn.pt Jiendna of the French 
Institute. The first, or direct effect of the 
French method tras very little apparent, 
and was increased by a subsequent pro- 
cess ; so that it was difficult to institute a 
direct experimental comparison between 
them* It it could be accomplished, he 
doubted whether M. Daguerre’s substance 
would be found much more sensitive tlian 
his. The present degree of sensitiveness 
of the photogenic paper was stated to be 
as follows : it wul take an impression 
from a common Argaud lamp in one mi- 
nute ; which is visible, though weak. In 
len minutes the impression is a pretty 
strong one ; in full daylight the effect is 
nearly instantaneous. M* Arago had 
mentioned that M. Daguerre had obtained 
some indications of co/our, which Mr. Tal- 
bot stated to the Royal Society in January 
lost, although M. Arago had omitted to 
refer it. Since then, more considerable 
effects have been noticed. In copying a 
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coloured print, the colours are visible on 
the photo^aph, especially the reel, which 
is very distinct. Some descriptions of 
photogenic paper shew this more thAn 
others; but no means have yet been 
.foiiiid of fixing those colours ; and sun- 
shine reduces them to an unifonpity of 
mere light and shade. Sir J ohn Merschel 
has formed images of the solar spectipm, 
in wdiich the change of colour is seen from 
end to end of the spectrum, but most 
clearly at the red end. Mr. Talbot then 
mentioned a kind of photogenic pictures 
which afford a very capricious phenoine-' 
non. llie objects arc represented of a 
reddish colour on a white ground, and the 
])roceH8 leaving the pictures, neither fixed 
nor the contrary, but in an iutoimediate 
state ; i, e, when they are exposed to sun- 
shine they neither remain unchanged (as 
fixed pictures would do), nor arc they de- 
stroyed (as unfixed pictures would be); 
but the white ground remains unaltered, 
while the colour of the object delineated 
on it changes from reddish to black with 
great rapidity, after which no further 
change takes place. Mr. Talbot, in an 
ensuing conversation, stated the sensibility 
of the surface to heat and cold to be very 
great, and to have an advantage over any 
sympathetic inks with which he was ac- 
cpiamted. Sonic of the photogenic speci- 
mens exhibited in the Model Room had 
been completed in one minute, and the 
most fiulsWd in five. Time seemed to 
injure some, and some kinds of paper re- 
'ccivered their whiteness after having been 
blackened by exposure to light* 

On Friday the 13th inst., the first expe- 
riments made in this country with the in- 
strument and process of M. Daguerre, 
were exhibited by M. St. Croix, (who has 
just arrived from Paris,) in the presence of 
a select number of scientific men and ar- 
tists, The apparatus is similar to that em- 
ployed in the camera-osbeura. The inven- 
tion U a great improvement on photogenic 
drawing, inasmuch as the representations 
of existing objects are more perfect, the 
minute details more accurately preserved, 
and, to a slight degree, the tints of colour 
secured. The shadow is not taken on 
paper, but on a thin plate of copper, 
plated with silver ; this plate, before being 
placed in the box of the camera-obscura, 
is gently heated by a spirit lamp, by whicl^ 
it is said, a slight voltaic principle is de- 
veloped. It is then carefully prepared by 
a mixture of sulphuric acid and levigated 
pounce ; and, being rubbed very lirigbt, is 
placed in a box, in which it is subjected to 
the vapour of iodine. The room is then 
darkened; at the expiration of twenty 
minutes, the plate is taken from the box, 
subjected to some other chemical process. 


and placed in the box of the camera- 
obscura, where it remains about twenty 
minutes : when removed from this last place, 
no vestige of a picture appears upon the 
plajte, which is perfectly bright. It is next 
placed in a'liox,' and exposed to the vapour 
of mercury heated to eighty-five degrees of 
Centigrade, in which having remained about 
a quarter of au hour, the plate exhibiti a 
perfect rejiresentation of tlie object or ob- 
jects which have bedh conveyed into the 
focus of the camera-obscura box. It is then 
washed with a solution, iof sulphur, and is 
complete. The place of exhibition was 
No. 7» Piccadilly, nearly opposite the 
southern crescent of Regent-street; and 
the picture produced was a beautiful mi- 
niature representation of the houses, path- 
way,* sky, &c., resembling an exquisite 
loiezzotint. I’ho experiments were per- 
fectly satisfactory.— 7Vmcjr, ^ ' 

— >>■ ■ - - - 

'Farutrf^. 

Philadelphia is the most arlsftcratic city 
in the Union. One family will live at 
No. 1, and another at No. 2 in the same 
street; Imth have- similar establishments; 
both keep their carriages ; both be well 
edacated, and both may talk of their 
grandfathers and grandmothers ; and yet 
No. 1 will tell you^j^at No. 2 is nobody, 
and you must fUff'^it there ; and when 
you inquire wrhy ? there is no other answer, 
but that they are not of the right sort.— 
Capt, Maxryat, 

Cormier* s Inquests, Germany, is a 
considerable improvement upon our sys- 
tcip of Coroner’s Inquests. “ Forensic 
physicians are supplied with documents 
irom Goverment, where every organ of the 
body is enumerated, which are returned 
filled up with llie morbid appearances 
under each bead.”— Dr. 6r. Bim. 

The Doa.— At Rotterdam, a short time 
since, a 1>oa-coiistrictor very nearly des- 
troyed its keeper. He was about to give 
the boa a young living goat, when the 
reptile, which had become ravenous by 
being kept three months without food, in 
its eagerness, wound its folds round the 
arm of the keeper, and would, In all pro- 
bability, have crashed him to death, nad 
not timely aid arrived , 

Irish The 0%olchain’fl are 

still a numerous family in Derry; and 
tliough they call themselves Owollag- 
han in speaking Irish, they generally 
adopt the name of Bradley in English. 
The Irish popular allusion to their mllen 
state— “ lie is a gentleman of the Brol- 
laglians,” commonly applied to pftsons 
poor and proud, has, probably, t nnuenced 
them in this change of their name to that 
of ati English family. 
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Beer fir St^ Helena is brewed bv Bass, 
wbo, from calcnlating the effects of change 
of ^mperature on fermenting liquors, has 
so exactly ascertained the due proportions 
of malt and hops in its composition, that, 
on the voyage out, it undergoes the neces- 
sary degree of effervescence (?) to reconcile 
and blend the opposing ingredients ; ^nd, 
although unfit for use in England, and 
not sufficiently strong to keep in England, 
it possesses, in St.. Helena, a sparkling 
clearness and pleasant flavour.— 

Sermee Joumal»lL,^l^ 

The Thermometer Ure regrets that 
chemists in this country do not substitute 
Reaumur’s thermometer for that of Fah- 
renheit, as the divisions of the latter *are 
very anomalous. o 

When the celebrated Colonel « 
Dayid Crocket first saw a locomotive, with 
the train smoking along the railway, he 
exclaimed as it flew past, Hell in har- 
ness, by the tarnel ! ’ * Nothing surprised 
the Indians so much at first, as the per- 
cussion-CajuB for guns : they thought them 
the ne plus ultra of invention: when, 
therefore, an Indian was first shewn a 
locomotive, he reflected a little while, and 
then said, “ I eoe^Peremsion,*— ^Captain 
Marryat, 

Slavery in Britain. — The common peo- 
ple in the Scotch collieries were no better 
than serfs or slaves aW»e*«n(H5nt a period as 
the year 1775.— iView Stat. Acc. Scotland. 

Chancery Suit.^l once came into a suit 
that had survived three solicitors, two 
generations of clients, three chkncellors 
(Lord Eldon inter atios^) and more than 
half the masters. It fairly promised an 
annuity to my grandchildren ; but, like a 
conscientious fool as I was, I compromised 
it in the second year of my acquaintance 
with its very peculiar merits, and saved 
^2,000 out of tne fire for somebody, though 
many a year passed over before we could 
discover who the “somebody” was,— 
ventnres of an Attorney ^c. 

The British Association. — Whatever may 
be Mr. Babba^’s motives for his secession 
from this society, they must be strapgely 
at variance wim his opinions expressed 
in The fCcmomy of Machinery ant Manu- 
factures^ 1832 ; wherein he represents the 
Association to be “.^Imost necessary for 
the purpose of science “ by this inter- 
course, light win be thrown upon the cha- 
raet^ of men, and the pretender and the 
chgrlatan will be driven into merited ob- 
PP* 311-12. 

i'hiV,— The Lord Mayor 
hljiir in public, that there was no law 
law. of ^custom to' compel him to 
iWgifluim Bartholomew Fair ; that the fair 
hiw SeB by ehUrter from Charles 11., 
Undthhi the Lcn^ Mayor has always pro- 


claimed it ; but that be intends to propose', 
in the Court of Aldermen, the total abo- 
lition of the fair. 

The T\oo Legs.— An inexperienced young 
bride being asked by her cook to choose 
her diipiers dnring^the honey-moon, was 
anxious thgt her ignorance should not 
peep out. She called to mind one dish, 
ana one dish only, and that she knew by 
name ; it was a safe one, and substantial 
too— “ a leg of mutton.’ ’ So, several days 
the leg of mutton came obedient to the 
mistress’s order. Perhaps the cook was 
weary of it ; at last she ventured to in- 

a nire, “ Should you not like some other 
ling to-day, ma’am ?” “ Y es, let us have 
a leg of beef, Tor change.” — Metropolitan. 
[We hope to see more entries from “ The 
Day-Book.”] 

Rainy -Westmoreland and De- 

vonshire are the two rainiest counties in 
Engkuid. At Kirkby Lonsdale, lying just 
on the outer margin of the lake district, 
one-fifth more rain is computed to fall 
than in the adjacent counties on the same 
side of England. But it is also noto- 
rious, that the western side of the island 
universally is more rainy than the east. 
Collins calls it the Showery West, — Taifs 
Magazine. 

The Equals always say, 

“ My Lord Durham has returned from 
Canada,” &c, ; an inferior will say, “ Lord 
Durham has returned from Canada,” &c. 
-^^Metropolitan. 

Buc/cingham Palace is clearly the cheaji- ' 
est royal residence that England, or, per- 
haps, any other kingdom, can boast of; 
having bwn built for one sovereign^ and fur- 
nished for another. -^Ibid. 

The presejit Sultan Ls gaining popularity 
by his attempts to restore many old cus- 
toms, which were abolished during the 
last reign, especially those more imme- 
diately connected with the rights of his 
religion. He has jnst ordered the por- 
traits of his late father, which were car- 
ried frith great pomp to the different 
barracks and public offices, to he taken 
down, and removed firom the public sight : 
this act has made.;him very popular; so 
that we may anticiUkte the general retro- 
greasion of the empire. 

Birmingham^ Bristol^ and Thames Junc- 
tion Railway^ it is stated, will exceed the 
parliamentary estimate only ^4,000; 
and Mr. Hosking, the enmneer, calculates 
on the lino being opened by Michaelmas. 

Birmingham The journey of 

1 12j^ miles is now performed in five hours, 
stoppages included. 

LONDON: Published by GEORGE BERGER, 
Holywell Street, Strand. Printed by WnxTxuKAn 
& Co. 76, Fleet Street, frhere all Communications 
for the Editor may be addressed. 
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Ilf lia^ Well ' tndy scdd tlikiib England, 
if < Wi m coimtry w cathedrals, is at least 
iAtf land ^ cfmrckesrJ* and amongst the 

a MU and venerable religions edidags 
^Ich OUT isLand is adorned, we il^ 
add, that, as far as respecis^'^ 
liiaiversfil interest it excites, the subject of 
tUe aecompanying en^avingtis anequallcd. 
Jlesides the charm o&its association with 
the magic name, of Shakspcare, its sitW 
iio^ its .anUfpiity, and its architecture 
heaxityt are all eot&ncive to this conclusion. 

^Erbin its format connexion with a body 
of pi^ts inhabiting an a^oining stme- 
thre^. the church is still called' Collegiate. 
It <is situated at the souUk-eastem ex* 
frmity of the town, on the banks ofc the 
sodi*flowiQg Avon its spacious ceme- < 
terv is embosomed iu lofty elms and yews, 
and the tmildlng itself is approached, from 
the street, through an avenue of lime- 
trees ; whose boughs are ** curiously in- 
terlaced, so as to form, in summer, an 
8rched*way»of foliage. . . . The graves are 
overgrown with f^ass, the grey tomb- 
atones-Hsome of them nearly sunk into 
the earth— are half covered with moas; 
which has likewise tinted the reverend 
Old building/’ 

The clmrch is a cruciform stmetwe ; 
consisting of a nave and aisles (in which 
dl«duc.8ervice is jiovt pei^med), a tran- 
septt surmounted by a tower and spire ; 
and a chancel, or choir, forming the 
eastam, extremity, The oldest paits are 
the tower and parts of the transept. Dng- 
da^te considers the whole church of very 
ancient etmcti^ ; little less than the Con- 
queror’s time, as 1 guess by the fabric of 
the steeple :” but Mr. Britton infeis, from 
the character of the windows and mould- 
ings, that these oldest existing portions 
wm built towards the latter end of the 
twelfth century (lemp. Richard 1. or 
Johnk .when Uie Norman or semicircular 
style ji^gem to fall into disuse. 

TbSmtW is entered by a porch opening 
into 4xorih aisle ; .which latter, as weU 

as tho! |iayei itself, appms to liave been 
bu^ the year BISO (temp, £dw, 1.) 
Inll^y dohn of Stratford, archbishop of 
Caii^blnry, bmight the church ftom the 
saabf IvoTcester, t«Li«hich it had belonged 
ftM, the Saxon era ;• and appropriated it 
to ^^^f endowi^nt .of a chantry he had 
ftjmi^Ave years before, in the south 
: SOf^i jsfterwards, the south aisle 
The 

tmuferred 
^^to otliet hsASs. The 
^ is JSi idf «gbty<elglith 
‘ gtester 

sad xmpseted by 
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wlkolchfihisdivisiWdft^e bhhrchis lofty 
an^ elegant, and rd((myes a flood of li^t 
ftbm six pointed windows in eaph aisle, 
and double that number of cleresioi^ win* 
dows above; 'the latter forming, in the 
words of Mr* Britton, ** a continued win- 
•^defw h$>th to the noyth and south.” The 
navels iO^met^lobg, and retains, at the 
east end, a portion of its ancient timber 
roof. 

The tranisept, as alrea^ mentioned, is 
of the time of the twelfth century ; but 
was repaired about three centuries later 
by the executors of Sir Hugh Clopton, a 
native of Stratford, and Lord Mayor 
of London. Dugdale incorrectly ascribes 
to the exeentors the entire rebuilding of 
the transept. The' tower is supported on 
four points arches, remarkable, not only 
for boldness of design and skilful con- 
struction I buti^as well as the decorations 
of bqth tower and transept) for affording 
very early instances of the use of forms 
and ornaments, subsequently of frequent 
occurrence. The tower is twenty -eight 
feet square, and eighty feet high, and con- 
tains six bells; it was formerly sur- 
mounted by a spire of timber forty-two 
feet high, the present stone spire, eighty- 
three met ‘in height, having been erects 
in 1763. 

We now approach the most interesting 
and sacred portion of this venerated edifice 
— the chancel^ or, as it is designated by 
Dngdale, the queere. This was built by 
Thomas Balsall, Dean of the College, 
between 1465 and 1491 (temp, Edw. IV.) ; 
and its original condition, and even the 
appearance it presented to the eye of 
Snakspeare, must have been truly splendid. 
But, alas ! the Bard of Avon’s ’* shrine 
was doomed to desecration and' neglect ; 
and, until within tlie last few years, 
seemed hastening rapidly into decay and 
ruin. We will< (juote the words of Mr. 
Britton, in describing, even so lately as 
May, 1836,ltslamentably disfigured state; 
— “ Tbe windows, originally filled with 
richly-stained glass, have now plain glass 
of tbe commoneftt^^ln6 ; and the whole in- 
terior surfile^ inf the walls and' ceiling is 
covered with lime-wash— glaring to ttiq 
eye, and offensive to true taste. The 
ceiling iis flat, and badly plastered ; the 
side vmls are stained and disfigured ; the 
pavement is uneven and broken^; and part 
df the area is occupied with pews. A 
common German trtnve^ with iron shaft 
pierchig one pf the wiMows, and other 
similar improprieties, are allowed to dis- 
figure this once beadmul and always inte- 
resting apartment.” Yet, notwithstand- 
ing these and other drawbacks, Mr. 
Britton adds, that ‘^it exhibits an unity, 
harmony, and symmetry, which cannot 
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fail to pleaae the eyo, and satisfy ttie 
jadgment.” Fortonatelyy the mansoleiim 
of Shakspeare was not allowed to remain 
in this degraded state. In the year 1834, 
a committee of the nobility and gentry of 
the county was formed, under the auralces 
of the Royal Shakspeare Club, at Strat- 
ford, and a public sutecription set bd foot, 
with a view to remove the stoves, pews, 
and whitewash from the chancel ; and so 
to drain and secure the foundation, as 
effectually to check the progress of that 
decay which otherwise appeared inevita- 
ble. A London committee was formed by 
Mr. Britton, in the autumn of 1835, and by 
the month of April following, nearly ^800 
had been subscribed, the sum from each 
individual being limited to £1, At the 
celebration of the poet’s birth-day in the 
latter month, a design for the erection of a • 
new timber-iramed'roof, in place of the 
dilapidated plaster ceiling, Vas exhibited, 
and unanimously adopted. This wds the 
jjrodiictiou of Harvey Eginton, Esq., ar- 
chitect, of Worcester, to whose superin- 
tendence the execution of it was confided ; 
hlr. Hamilton being the builder em])loyed 
for the occasion.* By the succeeding an- 
niversary, considerable progress was made 
in the work of restoration ; and the collec- 
tion of funds in various ways, in order still 
more fully to carry out the intentions of 
the committee, is still proceeding, f 
But it is time to refer briefly to the present 
condition and apjiearancc of the chancel. 
This part of the structure is sixty-six feet 
in length by twenty-eight in breadth, and 
about forty feet high. It has five large 
and fine windows on each side, with mul- 
lions and tracery, as shewn in the engrav- 
ing ; and a larger window at the east end, 
on each si^e of which is a canopied niche. 
The whole of the roof, from the grouped 
stone corbels between the windows, is en- 
eiitirely new: it is strittly in harmony 
with the style prevalent when the chancel 
was built, and accords also with the re- 
mains of the roof of the nave. The ribs 
are of good sound Memel timber, cased 
with oak ; except those which spring from 
the stone corbels to the angel brackets^ 
which are of solid oak ; and the curves, or 
featherings, rising from the angels, which 
arc of cost iron. These exceptions serve 
to relieve the walls from a great deal of 
lateral pressure ; the thrust of the roof 

* Mr. Eginton 'b Bervices hare been sffbrdM 
throughout voluntarily and gratuilouslp. It is to be 
hoped that the committee will not neglect to mark 
the gratitude which is due to his liberality and at- 
tention, no leas than to hia Bkill and enthuaiaim. 

t On the 2dth ult., and three following days, a 
bazaar, or " fancy flair," was held in the Town Hall, 
the profits of which were carried to the Refitoration 
Fund. On the first day £750 were collected ; and 
the net pr^tt of the four slays are estimated at up- 
wards of £800. 


being conveyed downwards to that part of 
the walls, which, strengthened externally 
by tbe original buttresses, is well able to 
sustain it. Tbe shields on the respective 
summits of each window, as well as those 
hoH by the angels, and the smaller ones 
spandrels of the principals, are em- 
t^la^ned with the armorial bearings of the 
principal contributors to the restoration. 
Great care has been taken to secure the 
foundations, and tlib perpendicularity of 
the walls has been restored. Tbe floor has 
been entirely repaved with squares of 
black and white marble, laid diagonally ;* 
and tbe altar-railings and stalls are new. 

During all the operations which have 
begu carried on, the grave*stone and the 
monument of Shakspeare, as well as the 
memorials of the other members of his 
family, have been carefiiUy preserved from 
injury. The monument is shewn in the 
engraving, closely adjoining the doorway 
on the left (or northern) side of the chancel. 
It comprises a bust of “ tbe Poet for all 
time,” writing, before a cushion, and en- 
closed wiiliin two Corinthian A)lnmns and 
a semicircular arch ; the entablature bear- 
ing his coat of arms, and two figures of 
mourning children. Tbe bust, as our 
readers may be aware, was originally 
coloiwed to repre.sent the dress and per- 
sonal appearance of the great original, but 
was “ whitewashed” at the suggestion of 
Malone, in 1)98. Sluch discussion took 
place soon after tbe erection of Shakspeare’s 
monument in Westminster Abbey, as to 
the resemblance or non-resemblance of 
this bust to the original : but numerous 
circumstances conspire to favour tbe belief 
in its authenticity. Mr. Wheler, the his- 
torian of Stratford, supposes, on almost 
unquestionable grounds, that the monu- 
ment was erected, at tbe cost of Dr. Hall, 
Shakspeare’s son-in-law, within seven 
years after the poet’s death ; and that it was 
executed by Mr. T. Stanton, a native artist, 
who was also the sculptor of otlier ibonu-:- 
roents in the church, and was, mobably, an 
acquaintance and associate of Shakspeare. 
Mr. Boaden observes of this bust : The 
firsteremark that occurs on viewing it, is, 
that it represents our bard in act of 
compositiou, and in bis gayest mood. The 
vis eomica so brightens his countenance, 
that it is hardly a of fancy to sup- 

pose him in the actual creation of Falstaff 
himself. • • The performance is not too 
good for a native sculptor ; hut, with all 
abatement to the arrist*s skill, whe was 
neither a NoUekens nor la Cbantrcy, he 
must, probably, have had so many means 
of right information, worked so near the 
bard’s time, and was so cou.>4cioiis%f tiie 
importance of his task, tliat^this must 
* Surely, tbis is in questionable taste.— L. W, 
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always be reg[arded aa a pleaaiikg and 
faithml, UJiiot a flattering, resemldance of 
the poet.’! Washington Irving like- 
wine The aspect is pleasant and 

ser^ie, with a finely arched foreheafl ; and 
1 thoi^lifht 1 could read in it dear indi- 
cations of that cheerful, social dispositiaOi 
whidi ho was as mndi characterised 
among his contemporaries as by the vast- 
ness of his genius.’’ We cannot better 
close our remarks tCifin with a farther 
quotation flom the same deliglitful writer : 

There are other monuments around, 
but the mind reftises to dwell on anything 
that is not connected with Shakspcare. His 
idea pervades the place : the w-hole pile 
seems but as his mausoleum. The feeliqgs, 
no longer checked and thwarted by doubt, 
here indulge in perfect confidence : odier 
traces of hW may be false or dubious ; but 
here is palpable evidence and absolute 
certainty. As I trod the sounding pave- 
ment, there was something intense and 
thrilling in the idea, that, in very truth, 
the remains of Shaks|»eaTe were mouldering 
beneath my feet;' It was a long time 
before I could prevail upon myself to leave 
the place ; an4 as I passed through the 
churdiyaid, I plucked a branch from one 
ctf the yewrtrees, the only relic that I have 
brought from Stratford.” 

Qm illustration is copied from a bean- 
tifid engraving by Turnbull and Havell, 
after a drawing by TliompR^n ; which has 
been jointly published by Mr. Britton, the 
Secretary of the London Committee, and 
Mr. Eginton, the architect. e 

of Blicobets. 

THU ANTAACTIC AXPEDITIOMU 

Tub Br^us and Terror have, at length, 
left the British shores upon their very in- 
teresting Expedition to the South. Of the 
vessels, their “ extensive philosophical 
equipments,” and proceedings, the Lite^ 
rai^^ Gazette^ of the 14th inst., contains an 
original and ably drawn up account. Of 
the Brehus and Terror^ some description 
will be found in the Literary fkorlL 
page 400. 

^“Tbe provision of scientific instruments 
(says the Gazette), under the superin- 
tendence of ihe«Risgal Society, is very 
complete ; and double sets, to. supply the 
^88 of any which may be broken, or ren- 
dered nseleis, seem almost to furnish the 
commander’s cabin. The phenomena of 
teimat^ magnetism will be indepen- 
dently observed tfarougbout the voyage; 
and abo In connexion urith new ob- 
servaimries aboiit to be estabmhed at St. 

Diemen’s Land, 
jnelmation, and 


intensity of the magnetf will thns form 
tables of the utmost bnporianee.' towards 
solving this great problem. The^ declina- 
tion instrument, the horizontal and the 
vertical force magnetometers, are con- 
structed under the direction of Professor 
Lloyd, of Dublin; and there arC, besides, 
dip circlm^^^trapjd^ with; azimuth circles, 
and chronometers ^ the most approved 
construction. There are also pendulums 
for ascertaining .the true figure, of the 
earth, thermometers for determi^ng tlie 
temperature of the sea at given depths ; 
other blackened thermometers to measure 
the atmospheric temperature at different 
latitudes ; photometric sensitive paper for 
experiments on light; barometers to lie 
observed during storms, white squalls, dec. ; 
glasses for slderal observations (particu- 
larly on the variable stars, Hydroe and 
Argus); drawing utensils ; repositories for 
geological, botanical, and natural history 
^cimens; actinometers for finding tlie 
forces of solar and terrestrial radiation ; 
hygrometers, Osier’s anemometers, rain 
gauges, electrometers, skeleton registers 
of every needful kind. The earlier pro- 
ceedings of the voyage will lead the Expe- 
dition to St. Helena, where Lieutenant 
Eardly Wilmot, of the Royal Engineers, 
who goes out in the Erebus, will be left in 
charge of the new observatoiy. Next, at 
the Cape, will be landed, for the like pur- 
I>ose, another officer. The vessels tlien 
make their way across the ocean, touching 
at and examining Kerguelen’s Land, Am- 
sterdam, and other islands, either known 
or imperfectly reported. Arrived at Van 
Diemen’s Land, the instruments, &o. for 
the observatory will be sent ashore ; and, 
whilst it is erecting, they will cruise to 
various points. On their returnj^ they will 
start de novo in a direct sonthCTU course, 
between 120 degrees and 160 degrees east 
longitude towai^ the Antarctic Pole ; and 
it is a singular and fortunate thing, that, 
in this direction, during the present sea- 
son, a ship of Mr. Enderby’s has disco- 
vered land on both sides of the longitudes 
we have indicated, in about sixty-five and 
sixty-eight demes of south < latitude.* 
These shores have been named Sabrina 
Laud, seen March, 1830, and Bidleny Isle, 
seen Febmary, 1839 ;t and between them, 
as well as upon them, the efforts of the 
Erebus and Terror will, in the ffist in- 
stance, be employed. How far th^ may 
penetrate is in the hands of'Providence. 

* Of these recent dtseeveries in the souiliem 
hemisphere, Mr. Bate, of the Poultiy, has Just pub- 
lished an excellent chart, under the superintendence 
of Captain Beaufort. They appear like the pillars 
of a gateway, between which the Expedition should 
pass.— E», L. Q. 

t See <;notice of thia discovery, Llisrary World, 
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I'liey will afterwards circumnavigate the 
Pole, and try in eveiy quarter to reach 
the higheat point, whether near Eiiderby’d 
Land, discovered in 1832, or by Captain 
Weddell’s ftitthest reach, about seventy- 
three degrees, in 1823. It is between Sa- 
brina Land and Balleny Isle, to the north- 
ward, in about latitude fifty degrees, and 
east longitude 140 degrees, that it is ex- 
isted ^e south magnetic pole will be 
Iband. Strange, if he who discovered 
either that of Ihe north, or so near an ap- 
proach to it as Capt. James Ross did, 
should also ascertain this long-sought phe-* 


Kciv ISooim. 

DAOUERRE ON PHOTOGENIC DRAWING. 

[This important yet brief work, (for it 
extends but to seventy-six pages,) is a 
translation of M. Daguerre’s own accbunt 
of his recent Discovery, published in Paris 
about a fortnight since. Its title-page 
runs tlius : 

History and Practice of Photogenic Drawing 
on the true Principles of the Daouekiieotypk, 
with the New Method of Dioramic Painting; 
published by order of the French Government. By 
the Inventor, L. J. M. Daoueree, Officer of the 
l<e;<lon of Honour, and Member of various Acade- 
mies. Translated from the Original by J. S. Meues, 
LL.D." &c. 

In his Preface, the translator, with ho- 
nest enthusiasm, characterizes Daguerre’s 
work as “ the first manual of a new 
science," “ exhibiting a faithful record of 
the progress, the hopes, disappointments, 
and success of two men, who, in the term 
of their successive efforts for twenty-five 
years, laboured incessantly in search of the 
invention." 

The contents are classified in foxu* chap- 
ters. The first comprises the Bill for 
rewarding the inventors,* granting to M. 
Daguerre, an annual pension for life of 
6,^0 fraucs, sterling) j to M. 

Niepce, jnn., a similar pension of 4,000 
francs, (^166 13#. 4rf,) ; these pensions 
being one-half in reversion to the widows 
of the inventors. Next is the Bill presented 
by the Minister of the Interior, M. Dn- 
cndtel, to the Chamber of Deputies in June 
last, nroposing the above grants, explain- 
ing the partnership of M. Daguerre and 
Niepce, and bearing M. Arago’s guarantee 
for accuracy. The Commission appointed 
to examine the discovery w^ the follow- 
ing members of the Chamber, MM. Arago, 
Etienne, Carl, Vatout, de Beaumont, 
Tournoudr, Delessert (Francois), Combarel 
de Leyval, and Vitet, all names distin- 
guisbed in science. The Special Commission 
of Peers was composeji of Barons Atbalin, 
Besson, Gay Lussac, the Marquis De 


Laplace, Vlcomte Simeon, Baron Th6nard, 
ana the Comte de Nod. The next docu- 
ments are Arago’s very' minute and inte- 
resting Report to the Deputies, and a 
similar Report from the Special Commis- 
sion to the Peers. In these papers we 
notice a discrepancy : the translator 
statlqg, in a note to the Deputies’ Report, 
that tlie apparatus costs, at present, in 
Paris, about £20 ; whereas, in tlie Peers’ 
Report, the expense !# stated at about 400 
francs, (^12 sterling.) 

Chapter II. includes the practical and 
historical details of the invention ; and 
relates the partnership of Niepce and 
Daguerre ; with experiments and improve- 
me^s. A proof of Dagnerre’s priority to 
Niepce, is the application of iodine, which 
constitutes the ^eat distinction between 
4he processes of the two experimenters; 
“in a word," says the translator, “be- 
tween the approximation and the real 
principle." 

Chapter III. Is, however, still more 
practical in its details, as a quotation 
will shew :] ♦ 

I'he designs are executed upon thin 
plates of silver, plated on copper. Al- 
though the cojiper serves principally to 
sa]>port the silver foil, the combination of 
the two metals tends to the perfection of 
the effect. The silver must be the purest 
that can be procure^ As to the copper, 
its thickness ^ght to be sufiicient to 
maintain the perfect smoothness and flat- 
ness of the plate, so that the images may 
not be distorted by the warping of the 
tablet ; but unnecessary thickness beyond 
this is to be avoided, on account of the 
weight. The thickness of the two metals 
united, ought not to exceed that of a stout 
card. 

I'he process is divided into five ope- 
rations. 

1. The first consists in polishing and 
cleaning the plate, in order to prepare it 
for receiving the sensitive coating, upon 
which the light traces the design. 

2. The second is to apply this coating. . 

3. The third is the placing the prepared 

S late* properly in the camera obscura to 
le action of ligut, for the purpose of 
receiving the image of Nature. 

4. The fourth brings out this image, 
which at first is net fffible on the plate 
being withdrawn from the camera ohscura. 

3. The fifth and last operation has for 
its object, to remove the sensitive coating 
on which the design is first impressed, 
because this coating would continue to be 
affected by the rays of light, a property 
which would necessarily and quickly de- 
stri^ the picture. 

[The operations are then mifiutely de- 
scribed ; under the third of which is the 
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saiMi^ bn tke,tinitt neeessary 
f0r, deingn, wMch depends 

enti&l^ bn' the intensity of liffbt on the 
,^e ima^^ of which is to be te* 
prodncbu^ At Parisy for example, this 
varies three to thirty minutes,] 

It is likewise to be remarked, that the- 
seacions, as well as the hour of the« day, 
^ext considerable influence on the celerity 
of the operation. ,The niost favourable 
time is from seven to tliree o’clock; and a 
drawing which, id the months of June and 
July, at Paris, may he taken in three or 
lour minutes, will rcfinire five or six in 
May or August, seven or eight in April 
and September, and so on in proportion to 
the progress of the season. These are only 
general data for veiy bright or strongly 
illuniiuated objects, for it oflen hap^ns 
Uiat twenty minutes are necessary m the' 
most favourable months, when tlie objects 
are entirely in shadow. 

The latitude is, of course, a fixed ele- 
ment in this calculation. In the south of 
France, for example, and generally in all 
those countries in which light has great 
intensity, as Spain, Italy, &c., we can 
easily understand that these designs must 
be obtained with greater promptitude than 
in more northern regions. It is, however, 
very important not to exceed the time 
necessary, in different circumstauc^es, for 
producing a design, J»eca5se, in that case, 
the lights in the drawing mil not he clear, 
but will be blackened by a too-prolonged 
solorization. If, on the contrary, the time 
has been too short, the sketch w^i^l be very 
vague, and without tlie proper details. 

[To preserve the sketches, place them 
in square? of strong pasteboard, with a 
glass over them, and mame the whole in 
wood; they will thenceforth be unalter- 
able, even by the sun’s light. It has, how- 
ever, been proposed to preserve these 
exquisite works by moans of a coat of 
varnish ; upon which M. Daguerre notes :] 

The author made attempts to preserve 
his sketches by means of different var- 
nishes obtained from succinum, copal, 
Indian rubber, wax, and various resms; 
but he has observed, that, by the apfilica- 
tion of any varnish whatsoever, the lights 
in these sketches were considerably weak- 
ened, and, at the same time, the deeper 
tones were hiddeiL *^'o this disadvantage 
was added the still greater injury from' the 
decomposition of the mercury by all the 
vafttishes tried ; this effect, which did not 
beebiike apparent till after the lapse of two 
or &ree months, terminated . in a total 
destrnetloa of the forms .of the objects 
replanted. / Even had this not been the 
aufbbr wo(a}d have deemed it a 
samj^At ifeaaon for i^etiiig all varnishes, 
thaa injAred the vigour and clearness 


of the lights. , The quality most to be 
desired in the new art, is this intensity of 
tone in the contrast of the lights and 
shadows. 

[As the several illustrative details of the 
Photogenic Art have, from time to time, 
appeared in the JMerary fVarUi^ we shall 
scarcely be expected to quote the instruc- 
tions from the work before us ; the utility 
of which is best denoted by the translator’s 
statement^ that, -by its aid, the apparatus 
may be construct^ cheaply, ana by any 
one. The thickness of the coating,” 
observes a French philosopher, “ will bo 
estimated when we shall be able to weigh 
light, or find a third proportional between 
time and eternity.” 

The several instructions arc illustrated 
by six pages of outline diagrams of the 
requisite apparatus, so that inexperienced 
operators may soon become adroit niani- 
puli^ors. Thus, Plate I. shews the wire 
frame for simporting the plate while heat- 
ing ; the “piatc of plated silver” on which 
the design is made ; the board upon which 
the plate is laid ; the spirit-lamp, and the 
muslin bag, with pumice powder for po- 
lishing. Pla-tc II. shews the box for iodine, 
used in the second operation ; and a 
grooved case for preserving the plates from 
inj ury . Plate 1 II . “ represents four d iffer- 
eiit positions of the frame into which the 
plate with its wooden tablet is put, on 
removal from the iodine process ; ” the 
objects being, to adapt the plate to the 
camera obsciira, and to protect the iodine 
coating from the action of light till the 
moment in which it receives the focal 
image. Plate IV. shews the camera ob- 
scura, as adapted to Photogenic Delinea- 
tion. Plate V. represents three views of 
the apparatus for submitting plate to 
the vapour of mercury ; a kind of case, 
provided with a spirit lamp, and a ther- 
mometer on one^side to denote the rate of 
the process. Plate VI. shews various 
apparatus for the last operation of washing 
the plate ; as three troughs, with the plate 
placed therein; the funnel for filtering 
(not “purifying,” which is a very untech- 
nical phrase,) the saline wash ; a little 
hook for shaking the plate while in the 
wash ; and a wide-mouthed bottle for 
wanning the distilled water — such a vessel 
as we have seen brought to table, filled 
with hot water for the less philosophical 
process of mixing “grog.” Altogether, 
these illustrations are very minute, yet 
not more so than was r^msite for ope* 
rators foi^ the process is one of extreme 
nicety. The fourth and last chanter elu- - 
cidates anotiier new art, invented by Da- 
guerre— the principle and practical details 
of Dioramic Painang ; and, at the outset, 
we learn that, however the Diorama may 
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bate been admliied in Englmifb we bate 
not here seen the most snecessliil pictures* 
There are} 

The Midnight Mass^^Ijand^sUp in the 
Vedleyef Goldattf^Tke Temple of Soldmon 
-^and The Cathedral of Saint4 Marie de 
Montreal. Each of these paintings has 
been exhibited with the alternate effects 
of night and day jpadnally stealing over 
them. To these ef^ts of light were added 
others, arising from the decomposition of 
jfo^rw, by means of which, as for example, 
in the Midnight Mase^ figures appeared . 
where the spectators had just beheld scats, 
altars, &c. ; or, again, as in The Valley of 
GoUlau^ in which roclu tumbling from the 
mountains replaced the prospect of a smil- 
ing valley. 

[All who have seen the dioromic pic- 
tures, whether in the French or English 
capital, will be especially gratified with 
the explanations of ^Hhe Pictorial J:*ro- 
cesses.” 

In a note is related the following very 
gratifying anecdote of Daguerre’s extreme 
modesty and great personal worth :] 

On the 19th August, when the secret of 
the process was to be for the first time 
publmly announced in the Institut, M. 
Arago began his admirable address on this 
occasion, by apologiasing for his taking 
apparently the place of another : “ I have 
to express my regret tliat the inventor of 
this most ingenious ap]>aratus has not 
liimself undertaken to explain all its pro- 
perties, This morning, even, I begged— I 
entreated the able artist to yield to a wish 
which I ivell knew is universal ; but a bad 
sore throat— fear of not being able to 
render himself intelligible without the aid 
of plates ; in short,” added the philosopher, 
with admirable feeling, a little too much 
modesty— a burthen that the world bears 
so lightly— proved obstacles which 1 have 
not been fortunate enou^ to surmount. 

I hope, then, 1 shall he pardoned the ap- 
pearance which I am this day proud to 
make before this assembly.” M. Aragons 
explanations were delivered without notes ; 
his elo<jnence, so admirably adapted to 
the subject, could only be exceeded by the 
reverential attention with which his expla- 
nations were heard by probably the largest 
meeting that had ever assembled in the 
halls of the Institut. M. Dajjpierre is 
ardently devoted to his profession ; and, 
on looking at some of his pictures, it is* 
hardly possible not to believe that be has 
taken lessons from his own secret, in a 
most skilful , management of the lights 
which they exhibit* A pleasing proof of 
bis simple love of art appears in his title- 
page, which thus announces the author— 

Iw Daguerre, painte%” &c. 

[We may here mention, that since the 


experfments quotefi in our last Number 
firc^'the Tilmcs, M. S, Croix has removed 
^e exMHtlon feom Piccadilly to the Argyll 
Rooms, in Regent-street. We have there 
seen the plate referred to in the above 
report, tod can join testimony to its 
exquisite minuteness. The effect is, how- 
ever, wholly unfitted for representation by 
way of engraving in onr miscellany. In 
the exhibition-roonm^ur attention was 
drawn to a fine photogenic copy of a 
Rembrandt, by Havell, which in delicacy 
and softness of tint is strangely at va- 
riance with the “fac-simile” engravings 
commonly seen | the latter afibrding a 
very inadequate idea of the characteristics 
of the new art. Of course, Daguerre’s 
process, in scientific merit, takes long 


vield 

in its hold on the multitude. The pub- 
lishers of tlie translation of Daguerre’s 
exposition, it should be added, deserve 

raise for the low price at which they 

ave produced this little work ; and we 
trust that such enterprise will he repaid by 
an extensive sale.. Economy of publica- 
tion is one of the best methods of rendering 
science popular, by making its delights 
accessible by all classes.] 

Cock-fighting in St. Helena. — There is a 
strung temptation to this wicked sport in 
the fine Breed of cocks produced in the 
island, evidently possessing an admixture 
of Malay blood ; but not attaining the size 
that they do in India. 

The New Magistrate, was a low- 
bred, nasty-tem|>ered iudividnal, but his 
money bad the usual effect of making him 
a country gentleman, and a comity magis- 
trate. As soon as he became a beak, he 
shewed his talons, and had spring-guns, 
steel-traps, and spikes, set all over his 
estates ; would not allow a cur of any kind 
to be kept by any cottager^ and eent every 
man jn prison whom he suspected of 
wiring a hare, or trapping a rabbit. He 
shot all the foxes in his covers, and spiked 
the gapways and gates, to prevent the 
hounds coming ^ptip , \ilh 
allowed no one a dav’s w^r^g of any 
kind. The game that he kuled he sent up 
to London, exchan^ng it for wine and 
fish, and kept all ms servants to dine on 
rabbits, until they nauseated the very sight 
of them.— iVetv Monthfy Magazine. 

JsricultUrec^lt has been stated, that if 
all England were cultivated as well iw the 
counties 6f Northumberland and^Lincoln, 
it would produce mdre than double the 
quantity of feed that is now obtained. 
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Bu6klaiidf in some obser- 
vatibiM on the adaptation of the covering 
of JM^wkals to llie niediuin in ^hich thcv 
livOi oiddnces the minute eealea of the eel, 
covered over with mucmr, to protect it in 
the mud ; this mtiecis praventing the soalos 
iSrom being giaited or injured. 

An AmericAti Jwige sits on his behch 
half asleep, with his hatrOn, and his coat 
and shoes off; his^^eels kicking upon the 
railing, or tab1e,which U as high, or higher 
than his head ; his toes ]>eeping through a 
pair of old worsted stoclun^, and a huge 
<mid of tobacco in his cheek. — Captain 
Jna^T^ir. 

f'Fhat /tori of Mwrning f— Old (leneral 

used to ask his servant— “ Jf>hn, 

what sort of morning is it ?*' “A slibbery, 
slobbery morning, Sir.” Then close thf 
curtains, John, and call me this time to- 
morrow, if it be "•-^Metropolitan, 

An Auction Sale. 

** Alack ! 'tis sad. vhen tlie sacred hearth 
Is throng'd hy public wonder ; 

And the tbcusand things that made its worth. 

To manhood's thougiit, and to childhood's mirth. 
Are sliar'd hy civil plunder.” 

New Monthiif Magazine. 

County The Messrs. Rob- 

sons are cKtending their Directory system 
from the metropolis throughout the pro- 
vinces. They have nearly ready for pub- 
lication a “ Comifaerciidy Directo^ of 
Essex, Herts, Kent, Middlesex, Surrey, 
and Sussex} Beds, Bucks, Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, Norfolk, and Suffolk ; with a 
. taap of each county, 204 in, by 115^ in. The 
utility of such a work, if well executed, 
^ust be evident* 

Appended to a paper on the 
Edncntipual Statistics of Bh^miiigham, 
recently read to the British Association, 
are some pathological and physiological 
remarks, from which it appears that the 
imperfection of the senses most frequently 
occurs in the offi^ring^ of mairiaj^s Ikj- 
tween first cousins, and Other near relations. 

Oxfml-atreei ^Esoperinm^tcA ^a/oemeni.— 
The granite, filled in with Claridge’s ns- 
phalte, and tlie . granite ^uted, are in 
excellent condition. The Bastcnue 6au- 
^ac bitumen shews slight mts. The sur- 
face of the wooden blocks is as smooth 
and even as adurn first laid down; the 
wood is sound, auu the wear scarcely per- 
ceptible: i^nsequently, the committee 
have recominended this mode of paving as 
equal to tln^ trafilc of Oxford-street, sub- 
ject to certain regulations.” 

a Gamekeeper Sur, ohlig 
|ne% kummin oyer the day after nex. I 

» '’kilt. a hep of ^eaa. Master’s 
i’a ji^n toatan fiv M.P.,and I'm 
vote. for os. a 
'lijto.' ' 'Vbtt nos oUr manners*— 


knm cross lore farm, and shut all you sees 
iu your rode. Yo^r oliM^eut servant. Long 
Tom. P.S. Knm krly, and tlie onder kip- 
per will git brekfist Monthly 

Magazine* 

The 'When was . first 

intimated tbaithe B^ke of Beaufort would 
not attend the Tournaments at Eglintoun, 
the report reached, the ears of Theodore 
Hook at a dinner-table not a hundred 
miles from Kensington Gore. “ How’s 
that ?” inquired Theodore hastily ; “ Beau- 
fort not go to the Tournament — nonsense, 
fmpo.ssiblc !” “ Tarda podegra won’t con- 
sent,” was the rejoinder; “ steel boots are 
not very comfortable in ibe gout,” “ Foob, 
poc3h,” said the wit, “the gottt needn’t 
uaulk him, mn't he wear hie Hat shoes f ” — 
Sporting Review. 

7’M’c^4-e«A-e.— Some kind heart sup- 
plied the Antarctic Expedition vessels with 
a tv^elfth-cake, to be opened on the 6th of 
J anuary, 1 840 ! The diameter of the globe 
will then be between the giver and tlie 
receiver.— LiVtfjYiry Gazette. 

Mr. Thomas Constable has lieen ap- 
ointed Her Majesty’s printer in Edin- 
urgh. — Scotsman. 

The Botanical Magazine.-^Oi this work, 
commenced by William Curtis, the cele- 
brated liotauist, who died in there 
were 3,000 co})ies sold monthly ; a number, 
we should think, scarcely since paralleled 
by any similar work. 

COMPLETION OP VOL. I. 

It now becomes our pleasant duty to thank tlie 
public for the dally increasing patronage of the 
LiTxaART Would from its comnieneemeiit; and to 
add our assurance of unsparing exertion to main- 
fain and to merit BuchdiBtrnguishe4l encouragement. 
To Friends and Correspondents our best acknovi- 
ledgmcnts are due. for several oontrlbutiona of ori- 
ginal and striking character; as well as for many 
suggt'stions of incidental improvements. 9cc. it is 
a source of peculii^r gratiticaiion to know, that al- 
ready has this Miscellany largely gained the favour 
of the intellectual clusses, and partaken very libe- 
rally of their sterling support. Although we com- 
menced but late in the spring, our weekly sheet is 
welcomed, for its novelty, to many a flreaide ; and, for 
its matter-of-fact worth, is promised a place in many 
a ” fainiW library." Even in the flood of periodicals, 
the exertions of one who has iabov vd long in good 
and cheap literature, have not been lost, or over- 
looked; but have been generously reeOf^nlsed. Still, 
as observed, Rome wds not built in a day;’ 

the best patrona<re may be of gradual growth; and 
of our warmest R-iends, (we know of a goodly mus- 
ter,) we only ask the ihvour to thm eut MuceHany^ 
though a kindly word, by way of rider* will not be 
e shaken uflT. In aueh competition as benefits 'fiie 
reader, we promise unabated aeal. And now, to 
quote ourselves, (see page 239,) **The world is wide 
enough for all. 'The novelty consists in the fashion, 
the ' callidulunctura’ of the workman ; * d l^ceuvre on 
oonnait I’lirtisan.*^’ 

LONDON; PuUished by OEOHaE EERGER, 
Holywell Btmet, Strand, printed by Wmitehsad 
a Co. 76, ' jneet Street; where all Communications 
for the Editor maybe addressed. 
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XHE MiTCHELSTOWN CAV^^ 

\ ^ T^ii iiewiy^dlscover^ ^lie- 

oeeixrs near Mitehe^towa, In 
of Tippcwury, in the" South 
; and lu the townland of 
bhiaganwroe^ lying in the valley 
#Hieh separates the Oaltee and Knbi^- 
mjMdwn chains of mountains; the 
eonstituting its 'tt<!ifrthern, the latter its 
southern, boandary. The prevailing rock 
at ihis extr^nity ov the Oaltees is con- 
glomerate, VrhiCh occasionally passes Ihto 
sandstone; ^hile that which composes 
the opposite ehain of hills possesses a 
structure inteinnediate between that of 
sandstone and schist, and includes few, 
if any, rounded or water-worn pebiiles. 
The material of the interposed valley 
is compact, grey limestone; and "" this 
rock, in the townland already mentioned,** 
forms two small rounded hills, within both 
of which cavities of considerable magni- 
tude exist. One of these, namely, that 
occurring in the western elevation, has 
been known from the remotest antiquity, 
and T^ea^ledly explored; the other was 
01 ^ discovered on May 3, 1833. 

The hill within which the newly dis- 
covered cave exists, rises to the height of 
about a hundred feet above the Caber and 
Mitchelstown rood ; and the entrance to 
it, which is at the bottom of a quarry, 
is somewhat less then hf'^fway up, or 
about sixty fret from th@^ summit. The 
mouth of the adit is covered by au iron 
grating. Upon gettiim within this grating, 
a narrow passaj^ of about fotk* feet in 
height and thiirty-th»; in length, and 
cdemng at an angle of aoont 30^ with the 
horizon, terminates in an almost vertical 
precipice, fifteen feet in depth, down which 
the visitor passes by means of* a ladder. 
Advancing forward from the foot of the 
laddm*, the floor resumes its or^pual angle 
of inclination, which it maintains for 3ie 
distance of about twenty-eight feet It 
now becomes n^rly horizontm, and con- 
tinues so for fl42 IM, or until the opening 
into the ^wer Middle Cave is miched. 
The bearing, however, of this passage, 
which was hitherto due south, becomes, at 
^50 fret from the, mouth of the middle 
cave, south-east The height of the en- 
hance varies a good deal, the limits being 
from three to ; its average 

toadth from the ladder to the point where 

Abb bearing Cskes a move easterly dfrec- 
tion, Is about nine, and frmn this.Wnt to 
Ihb , entraneg; of the cave, twenty-seven 
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fret The flomr, from the frmt of the 
Ihdder forward, is everywhere strewed 
with blocks of limestone ; and the roof, 
which is very irregular, exhibits scarcely 
any sparry productions. 

The newly-discovered cavern is, there- 
fore, not a single excavation, hut is com- 
posed of a number of chambers, some of 
greater, some of less magnitude, connected 
by rugged and narrow passages ; the floor 
of these being ^nerally covered with pris- 
matic blocks of limestone, and the sides 
and ceiling loaded with calcareous incrus- 
tations. Pillars also of the same material 
often connect the floor and ceiling; and 
masses of limestone on the floor are, 
in many places, covered with spar, giving 
rise to st^i^itic productions of the most 
varied and mntastic appearance. 

Tlie several chamWs are designated the 
“ Lower Middle,'' “ Upper Middle," and 
“ Long, ” ** Caves. ' ' The idneer Mi4dk Cavp 
is of considerable extent, and, in sliape, 
resembles a mattress, or bottle with cylin- 
dric neck and globular bottom; from its 
domed roof, thirty-five feet high, hang small 
stalactites, and a sheeting of sparry mattc^r 
spreads along the joints of the limestone*, 
and partly co\*ers the floor, which is 
strewed with tetrahedral limestone blocks. 

From the southern extremity of the 
above chamber, a passage sixty feet in 
length, leads to one of somewhat greater 
magnitude, and much greater interest, 
named the Upper Middle Cave ; with a roof 
nearly horizontal, and raised twenty feet 
above the floor. This is the most remark- 
able part of the entire cavern ibr the mag- 
nitude and fantaHtic beauty of its sparry 
productions. At the entrance is the or- 
gan," a huge calcareous growth resembling 
that musical instrument in shf^ig. lu this 
compartment, too, occur nine ^eat pillars 
of carbonate of lime, rising from the floor 
to the ceiling ; of these, the lower third is 
usually of great diameter, and irregular 
form, while the upper portion is of the 
shape of an inverted cone, the base of 
whicb'ls in the ceiling, while the vertex is in 
connexion with the lower portion of the pil- 
lar. llie most remarkable plUers ai'e named 
W the guides, “ Drum," and “ Pyramid." 
T^ base of tlie Drum is not simple, but 
composed of stalks cemented together, and 
having leaved or foliated edges; some of 
which are very thin, and when struck 
gently, vibrate with an agreeable sound. 
The pyramid rises fourteen feet in lieight, 
and rests upon a massive base* other 
pillars are of inferior sixe, hut of siq^erior 
symmetry and heaUty* About twenty fret 
from the Pyramid, is a rectangnhu* sparry 
moduction, from its shape, nWea the 
Table. qud stalagmites every- 

where abbtindi, the.Tormer hanging from 
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the roof, the lutter springing from, 
floor. FVom the Upper Mddle CkSe arc 
two exits, ^ast and sontb, besides that al- 
ready mentioned. The eastern hi^anch 
terminates at 110 feet distance in a on/ de 
sac; iVom the extremity of which is sent 
oif a northern arm, leading to the Cellar 
Cave, and what Is called tlie River, fl’om 
its being subjected to the action of running 
water. The southern exit conducts, bv a 
steep and rugged passage, about fifty met 
in length, to what is called 

The Long Cave; which, however, con- 
sists of several galleries, cross gallerie's, 
and fissures, through fine red clay, in many 
places sheeted over with thin spar. The 
calcareous concretions do imt equal, in 
beauty, those of the Upper Middle Cave; 
save those at the eastern extremity of 
the largest gallery, where the spar ex-* 
hibits the graceful and brilliant undula- 
tions of the richest drawing-room dra- 
jjeries. To none of these galleries has 
been found an absolute termination. 

Returning to the Lower Middle Cave^ wc 
find outlets and cross passages, one of 
which is reasonably inferred to have a 
siihierranean connexion with that prolon- 
gation of the Upper Middle Cavc^ in which 
the river is found. In the second outlet 
of the Lower Middle Cave^ are four mag- 
iiifioeiit pillars, and a cavity, composed 
entirely of spar, and known as the bed- 
chamber ; together with three stupendous 
stain gmites, and a pillar extending from 
the floor to the ceiling, named Lot's mfe. 
'I'his huge stalactltic production occurs’ at 
tlie entrance of an avenue, leading to the 
Garret/ Cave^ the Grand Kingston Gallery^ 
and the Sand Cave, 

The Garrett Cave extends 255 feet, gra- 
duating from fifteen to fifty-five feet in 
breadth, the floor ascending to within a few 
feet of the ceiling : there is no department 
of the entire cavern iif which pillars, sta- 
lactites, and stalagmites of spar arc more 
nuuierous, or more beautiful. 

But the Grand Kingston Gallery,^ shewn 
in the Engraving, is the most remarkable 
compartment of the entire excavation. It 
is a perfectly straight hall, 175 feet in 
length, and seven in breadth, with a direc- 
tion about one point to the west of north. 
The arching of this gallery is in the Go- 
thic style, and its walls are everywhere 
glazed with spar, in some places red, in 
others mottled, but nowhere of a perfeatly 
white colour. This gallery, at the db- 
tance of 126 feet from its entrance, was 
originally blocked up by a thin diaphragm 
or sheet of Spar ; but it is now perfectly 
continuous throughout, a pas^e having 
been, Some time ago, broken in the parti- 
tion, through whigh one individual at a 
time can pass. Immediately beyond this 


partition, a laig^ uiHar is met with in the 
centre of the (teHery ; about fifteen feet 
fbrther en, another ofthe same magnitude ; 
and some distance beyond this, and in a 
line, four others of interior siae. The 
giand ^lery terminates in a rectan^lar 
nave, fifty-two feet wide and thirty long, 
the north of which there is a passage 
iwms same line with the grand gallery, 
and which admits of being expired to 
the extent of eight5H%even feet. fTom^the 
rectangular cave just described, and which 
is situate about twelve feet lower than the 
floor of the Kingston Gallery, there is a 
passage leading back to the entrance of 
the Garrett Cave. This passage is called 
the Sand Cave, from the quantity of this 
material which covers its floor. 

The length of the cavern, firom the en- 
trance to the extremity of the long cave, is 
700 feet ; but a line passing through the 
grand gallery, and extending to the 
northern and southern limits of the entire 
series of cavities, would measure 870 feet. 
Another line, drawn from the entrance 
to the farthest extremity of the Garrett 
Cave, has an east and west direction, 
measuring 572 feet, which may con- 
sidered as giving the greatest breadth of 
the cavern, or as comprehending its 
eastern and western boundaries. The 
floors of the diflerent chambers, namely, 
of the Lower Midd{p, Upper Middle, and 
Long, Cavel^ are nearly horizontal, and 
depressed about fifty-five feet below the 
grate through which the cavern is entered. 
The depression of the Kingston Gallery 
l>elow this po||kt is but fortv-seven feet, 
and that of the Eastern end or the Garrett 
Cave but nineteen. 

Lady Cliatterton explored the Mitchels- 
town Cave : the girl who helped our fiiir 
tourist through tlic sinuosities, in doing 
so, neariy dislocated Lady Chatterton's 
arms, and was twice on the point of set- 
ting her petticoats on fire, m eapmesa 
to prevent her from tumbling down medark 
abyss : and this said wild^ooking,. good- 
natured damsel, whispered in the 
ear, after they had emerged froUa' 
shadowy depths, a legend of the^ cairc,. 
nearly as follows: 

In the good old timnsy il^^ 
that monntain . opposite, 

Jerry Malon«f«4 

ever danced at wake, at Iraddin i 

apd as generous a heiprt Uc «^eer gave food 
and lod^n to thapoot^ A ;powet of riches 
he sure enou^ had,, all got by the. fine 
wool he cut from a flock of big green 
riieep, that used to iced on the mountain. 
Every hlesined, summer he sheared them 
himselfi und^. forest trees,^and the 
never aflnl^er w^^ld he let nigh or .next 
*em, but his own. ' 
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, Jerry Malo^ie loved the dance and the 
song, ai^.' a laerry. he^ had he. He 
thoi^ht'ofvnothing in. the wide world, but 
hW he was twenty- 

oajii; wen he thought that sure ’twas 
hj^li .,tliibe ,for him tp begin to think o’ 
cha|^^ his ,^ndition, and taking a wife. 
He haln’t to took far for one, for Mary 
W^h«> the prettiest girl in the place, 
lived only a off. 

Mary was mights shy at first, as well 
became a dacent well-behaved colleen like 
her; bat at last, after a great deal of 
cooiiiiig and discoursing, sbe consinted to 
become Misthress Malone. Well, Jerry 
was tbe happy boy, sure enough, the night 
he got her to make liim the promise. *• ’4.'is 
, you that are in luck now, Jerry Malone,’ 
says he to himself, an’ he going hofne ; 

' ‘ an ’tis an llijgant girl you’ve got, and 
long may vou live to win and wear her. 
An *tis a fine wedding feast we’ll have — 
we’ll treat the whole ctnintry round, and 
have such lashings of mate and drink, as 
will astonish tlie neighbonrs ; fit for a 
king*H dauglKter the wedding shall be, and 
I’ll kill the ould big sheep for it— sure, 
we’ll kerdly miss him out of the flock, that 
we won’t.’ 

“ So the day before the weddin, Jerry 
goes to the fold, and takes bold of the 
ould big sheeps intending to kill him ; but 
no sooner did tlie ^mb baste see the 
knife in Jerry’s hand, tlfan he knew 
’twasn’t the shears, and he sets n\f a 
bleating, such a bleating, as never Christian 
pheep made in the whole wide world 
before him; and all the others joined with 
hi^, ’till Jerry Malone was well nigh 
stiiniied, and me ould sheep slipped his 
head' out of the young man’s hands as 
qniet i^id ^ai<7 as a lump of butter would 
slip down off a hot pratie. Welli, the mi- 
num the sheep got out of his grip, down 
he runs as swiit as the stream of a water- 
fall, and all the flock tearing after him 
like mad, till they reached the entrance 
to the ould cave, that place yon see there 
on the opposite hill, and then in they 
tumbled one after the other as quick as 
praties into the pot.' • 

Poor Jerry Malone was frightened 
out of his siven sinses, as well he might, 
off to call the neighbours as fast 
he could lay'^ll^ton^iind; and they 
bghts and exploded all over the cave 
again, but never heard tale or 
' iipipsv more of the sheep. 

■ ‘‘f o Jerry Malone fost bis flock, and 
Ms fortin, and, what wa» worse tiian 
his bride too,. for her father 
^ beautiful 
and dsicent, 
%»d " nofliliig. This 
■ Ml'; ' «»»d sure 


enough it went to poor Jerry’s heart en- 
tirely. He took on the more because he 
thought he had brought aUhis misfortunes 
upon himself, for not being satisfied with 
his fine flock, an’ for wanting to make 
mutton of tiiem that way. ’Twould pity 
you to see him melting away day after 
day, till at last, poor craythur, he fairly 
died of pining and a broken heart.” 

ASSAM TEA. 

Tub issue of the attempt to cultivate 
tea in Assam has acquired increased im- 
portance since the late suspeusion of the 
trade with China, and the dimculties wliich 
appear to threaten it. At the same time 
that an Association was forming in Lon- 
don, one also was established iu Calcutta, 
for carrying out, on a large scale, the 
cultivation of the tea-plant in Assam, 
where, from experimeuts made under the 
orders of the Indian authorities, its prac- 
ticability had been ascertained ; and, from 
actual survey, it was proved that the 
country abounded with the tea-plant, and 
witli every facility for promoting its further 
production, under approved systems of 
management, to the greatest extent. A 
junction of the interests of these two 
Companies has taken place; the foreign 
Association being re-constituted under tlie 
title of the Bengal Branch Assam Com- 
pany ; the local management of which is 
to be conducted by a committee of direc- 
tors, to be elected exclusively in tbe latter 
Company. A negotiation is now in pro- 
gress with the Indian authorities for the 
transfer of their establv;hment, with the 
working machinery employed iu tbe ex- 
perimental cultivation; and letters have 
been addressed on the part of the Company 
to the Government superintendents in 
Assam, requesting all possible informa- 
tion^ To one of uiese it has been replic'd 
that there is an unlimited field for such 
operations as are contemplnted ; abun- 
dance of tea-plants in a country” said to 
be “flowing with milk and honey; pro- 
visions abundant, and easily jprocured,” 
and only requiring labour and capital to 
develop the ample resources possessed. 

It was statea, also, in this communica- 
tion, that, at that time, there were plants 
in cultivation equal to the production of 
100,000 lbs. of tea, if the means of mani- 
pndation were provided. Steps had been 
taken to remeay the deficiency of hands 
by procuring families in numbers to pro- 
ceed to, and settle in, that county ; and 
a correspondence has been openra with 
Singapore to obtain Chinese anisans con- 
versant witli the details of tea prei^ta- 
tion. As so large a qutintity as 100,000 lbs. 
had, in so short a Space of time, been 
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planted and prepared on the experimental 
ground, where, on a small scale only, the 
probationary cultivation had been at^ 
tempted by the Government, wel^grounded 
expectations may be entertained, that If 
the cultivation be adequately followed 
out, a sufficiency of teas will, in the course 
of a very few years, be produced to render 
this country entirely independent of the 
Chinese market,— /rom the City 
Letter in the Timee^ Sept. 28. 

THE LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM 
railway.*— I. 

We have already introduced to our 
readers the series of Lithographic Draw- 
ings ^illustrating the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway;” which has lately 
been executed by Mr. J. C. Bourne. Tbe^ 
subjects are thirty-seven in numlier, besides 
a map of the country between London 
and Birmingham ; there lieing i^loven 
views in Middlesex, eight in Hertfordshire, 
three in Buckinghamshire, ten in North- 
amptonshire, and five in Warwickshire. 
The whole form, assuredly, a pictorial 
work of the highest order of merit, whether 
the views are regarded as skilfiil drawings, 
or as specimens of lithographic art ; and 
we are nappy to learn that tbeir reception 
by the pulnic has been amply gratifying to 
the artist, so as, we hope, to encourage 
him to proceed in illustrating other lines of 
railway in similar style, and with corres- 
pondent success, to that of the work be- 
lore us. 

Appended to the concluding Part of Mr. 
Bourne’s Drawings are some six and 
twenty large folio pages of letter-press 
“ Historical and Descrijitive Accounts” of 
tlie Railway, by Mr. Britton, F.S.A., which, 
to our thinking, form the most methodical 
and complete popular description of a rail- 
way yet submitted to the public. By aid 
of this very interesting maieriet^ our object is 
to record in the Literary ff^ortdiXxe leading 
characteristics of the London and Bir- 
mingham line. The details of Mr. Brit- 
ton’s work, we have reason to know, have 
been collected with the most scrupulous 
regard to accuracy ; and the author’s in- 
quiries on different parts of the line have 
been unsparingly made, and as readily an- 
swered by the directors, engineers, secre- 
taries, architect, and surveyor ; added to 
which the author brings the antiquarian 
attainments of forty years* cxperieficc, 
groups the whole unth first-rate topogra- 
phical skill, and invests it with the interest 
of an attractive narrative. 

The rapidity with which the London and 
Birmingham Railway has been executed, 

' * We have been inl^rmed that the outlay upon 
this Railway, during the present year, ii estimated 
at £140,000 ; the income, at £600,000. 


is as surprising aa its vastness. It has 
been completed ^ in the space of less than 
five years, firom the end of 18^, when the 
worlds were commenced, to S^tember, 
1838, when the whole of the fine was 
opened to the- public;** ‘^nothing but 
ocular or arithmetical evidence can at 
ojtke demonstrate the stupendous character 
of those works ; or the astounding fact, 
that six millions of^oney, at least, will 
be required for thi^ single, daring, com- 
mercial speculation.** 

It is stated that, so early as the year 
1823, a Company was formed for con 
structing the London and Birmingham 
Railway, that shares were issned, and an 
uieniccessfhl application made to Parlia- 
ment for an Act. It Is, however, certain, 
that Sir John Rennie surveyed the country 
between London and Birmingham, in 
1824; and that in 1826, he prepared a 
report strongly advocating a line of rail- 
way to pass near Oxford and Banbury. 
Mr, F. Giles next made another survey, 
and recommended a different route through 
Coventry ; and two rival CoiXpanies were 
formed, but, in the year 1830, united when 
preference was given to Mr. Giles’s line, 
altered and improved from the surveys of 
Mr, George Stephenson, who, in conjunc- 
tion with his son, became engineer to the 
nndertaking. In 1832, was printed Mr* 
Stephenson’^ estimate of the cost of a 
railway of two lines of rails; the gross 
amount being less than millions ; the 
income calculated at .^'672,102 per annum ; 
whilst •the annual expenditure was set 
down at one-half that amount. A Bill was 
then introduced into, and passed, the 
House of Commons ; but thrown out in 
committee in the House of Lords, July 10, 
1832. In the following session, the Man- 
aging Committee renewed their appli- 
cation to Parliament, and on May 3, the 
London and Birmingham Railway Act 
received the royal assent. These preli- 
minary proceedings cost the Company the* 
enormous sum of d4?72,868 18#. lOrf. The 
Directors immediately purchased land, and 

commenced the works.* Mr. Robert Bte- 

• 

« Official Reports, 1832-3. To Shew the extra- 
vagant. extortionate expenses attending the legis-^ 
lative business of contested l^ills, it may be uaefol 
to enumerate th e costs of prociuaMttghaAelaJMahb 
following CompiAnell^ eta.r The Great Wewctti, 
£88,710 10*. lid.; the London and Southampton, 
£30,040 16«. Cd.; the Midland Counties, £28,776 
]«. sa. ; the Birmingham and Gloucester, 
£12,000 16r. 1 d. ; the Great Northern, £20,626 1 Is.Td ; 
the Grand Junction, £22,73? 10«. 4d.; and the 
Bristol and Exeter, £18,602 1«. lOd. ”ln some 
cases,” says Mr. Porter, “the sums here given con- 
tain the expenses of surveying and other disburse- 
ments, which necessaiily precede the chaining the 
Act ofincorpor^ioo. It is understood tnat the most* 
glaring of the above cases is compl^l^ely eclipsed by 
the charges atten^ng the contests of the various 
lines projected to Brighton.”— Proywi o/<As /ration , 
sec. iii. p. 72. 
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tmd A belief wa» iexpr^flsed that the Rail* 
wa^^prodl^ 'he c<^mpleted in abont foni* 
yjwa. fboni’ it9 eomiaeiioemetit. Thb 
<^X|)e^Uoh ha» btsen umcli better realised 
that! that originally entertained ae to the 
€&$t of the li^lway. The time occupied, 
from the date of the ftrat contract, till- the 
opeaiaff of the entire line, Seprt. 17, 
was only four years, four months ; which, 
upon the whole diiAnce of 112| miles, 
givee, as the average rate of process, one 
mile in every fortnight. By various Acts, 
the capital of the Company has been in- 
. diseased to miUions. “ Considering 
ihjs large amotint in connexion with tlie 
length of the Railway, we find that riie 
average cost per mile has not been less 
than j6*50,000 j whereas Mr. R. Stephen- 
son’s original estimate was at the rate of 
j£21,7d6 per mile. By tlu* rerised estimate 
ofMr. R. Stephenson, in 1S37,* the animal 
income expected from traffic on the Rail- 
way was stated at ^'1,283,965. The actual 
receipts in June, 1839, realized from 
^12,d8dto Jri4, 356 Is. weekly. 

London Terminus. 

The passenger ierniinus of the Railway 
is near Kuston-square, adjoining a great 
public road, which extends from the Bank, 
in the City, to Paddington, abont five 
miles. Anticipating lar^ amount of 
business in carriages, pa^ugers, and 
luggage, the Directors of the Company 
purdiased from the Duke of Bedford an 
am^de tract of land, to form the Station, 
tiixmediately facing the entrance gate- 
wavs are two large buildings— an hotel 
and coffee-house, with dormitories. These 
huUdings, like all otlier parts of this gi- 
ffi^tic undertaking, are on a spacious and 
handsome scale ; they were designed by 
PhUip Hardwick, Esq., and were erected 
in xune months, by Messrs. Grissell and 
Peto, “ with that rapidity and excellence 
sof execution which at once demonstrate 
the powers and skill, as well as the modern 
system of fhe London builders. * ' Separat- 
ing therStation from the public street is 
the^^ropy/reim^, or architectural gateway, 
(impro^rly called a portico,) having four 
lodpfes connected with it ; intermediate to 
wjhich^and iii,y o pynati oii w ith the whole, 
areTlar^, loHyrTPhd^WRifcmental iron 
gates, cast by J. i. Bramah. The propy- 
Bctim Is a most successful adaptation of 
the jmxe Grecian Doric, and “exhibits 
ifrelf to most advantttge, when viewed 
G^liqni^ly, so as to shew its line of roof 
aad^ j^th, e^cfailly as the comico is of 

^ ^ J^utlctiQn 

I If tbe Liveij^l 


and! 


unusually bold and new design,, being not'- 
only ornamented with projecRxig lion 
heads, but crowned by a series of d^op 
antifixie ; while, when beheld ^om a 
greater distance, the large stone slabs are*<^ 
also seen that cover the roof.’ * The extreme 
length of ibis entrance is upwards of 300 
feet ; its total cost was o^35,000 ; and the 
quantity of stone employed nearly 80,000 
cubic feet. -The columns of the main 
entrance anj higher than those of any 
other building in London ; measuring from 
the pavement to the top of the abacas, 
forty-four feet, two inches ; their diameter 
Q.t the base is eight feet, six inches. They 
are constructed in courses, each stone being 
of a wedge-like form, with the centre of 
the pillar left hollow. The whole height 
of the building, to the summit of the acro- 
^terium, is seventy- two feet. A winding 
staircase in one angle leads to an apart- 
ment ^within the roof, now used for tlio 
preservation of drawings, surveys, &c. of 
the line of railway. Philip Hardwick, 
Esq., was the architect, and Messrs. \V. 
and L. Cubitt the builders. The stone is 
from Gic Brainley Fall Quarries, in Y ork- 
shirc. The paved platforms, or landings, 
within the gateway, are very extensive, 
and contain nearly 16,000 superficial feet 
of Y orkshire stone ; some of tiie stones 
comprising from seventy to eighty squaj'C 
feet of surface each. Here is likewise a 
range of buildings, about 200 feet in length, 
with a Doric colonnade of granite, each 
shaft being a single stone. 

Raiiwaij Carriages. 

The vehicles employed ujion the Railway 
are, at present, of three kinds : mail- 
coaches, which cost from .i/*500 to .^‘520 
each ; first-class carriages, from X*500 to 
^*520 each ; and second-class, from ^*130 to 
a6150 each. The .Travelling Post-office, 
in which the mails ore conveyed, is fittt^d 
lip with nests of shelves, drawers, desks, 
and pegs; and is attended to by one or 
more clerks, and a guard ; the former to 
sort and arrange the letters during tlie 
journey, and the latter to tie up and ex- 
change the mail-hags. An ingenious ap- 
paratus has been invented by J. Ramsay, 
Esq., for the purpose of taking in and 
delivering these hags, during the passage 
of the train, and without diminishing its 
speed. Attached to the near side of the 
offitbe is an iron frame, with apiece of net, 
which is expanded to receive a bag from 
the arm of a standard fixed at the side of 
the road. At the same moment that a hag 
is delivered into the net, another is let 
down from the office by the machine, and 
thus an exchange ot bags is instantly 
efiected. The Travellifig Post-offices are 
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each sixteen feet in lengthy by seven feet 
seven inches in width ; and cost j&500» , 

Starting of the Traim* 

As soon as the carriages are connected 
with each other, and the passengers seated, 
the train is pnshed Ibrward by the porters 
to a bridge under Wriothesley-street : here 
it is attached to a large endless rope, for 
the purpose of being drawn np an ascent 
in the fine to the Camden Town Depdt, 
a distance of more than a mile. A person 
stationed near the bridge transmits a sig- 
nal* to the top of the ascent, where a fixed 
stcaiu-enginc is instantly put in motion, 
and the train drawn tipwards at the rate 
of from fifteen to twenty miles an hour. 
The gradients of this inclined portion of 
the Railway vary from 1 in 62, to I in 
366. The i*oad is entirely in a deep cut- 
ting, with retaining walls, for snpjK>rting 
the earth, on cither side; it has four lines 
of rails, and is crossed by seven brMges, 
which connect two public roads, and five 
new streets, which are intersected. The 
endless roi>e, by which the ascent is ef- 
fected, passes round large wheels, at the 
extremities of the plane, and over a num- 
ber of small sheaves, or pulleys, fixed 
along the centre of the trackway: it is 
3,744 yards in length, and seven inches in 
ciroiunfcrence ; weighs 235 cwt., and cost 
j£/*48(b The chief cause of its employment 
was the objection made by Uie wealthy 
landholders to t|c passage of a locomotive 
engine amongst the houses on this part of 
the line. 

(Tq he continued.) 

LONDON THEATRES, 

A CENTUBY ANII A gUABTER SINCE. 

[Defoe, in his very interesting Journey 
through England^ (first edition,) gives the 
following animated picture of the Theatres 
of the Metropolis in 17^4 H 

The theatres here differ from those 
abroad, in that those at Venice, Paris, 
Brussels, Genoa, and other ports, yon 
know, are composed of rows of small 
shut-boxes, three or four stories, in a semi- 
circle, with a parterre below ; whereas 
here, the partet're^ (commonly called the 
pit,) contains the gentlemen on benches ; 
and on the first row of boxes sit all the 
ladies of quality; in the second, the 
citizens’ wives and daughters ; and in the 
third, the common people and footm<9n ; 
so that, between the acts, you are as mndi 
diverted by viewing the beauties of the 

« This signal-apparatus is called a Pnetiffiaffc 
Telegraph, It consists of a tube undetgsound, 
through which the air is forced, so as to.picduce a 
shrill whistle ; and it may be worked ftom either 
extremity of the inclin^ plane. The time occupied 
in the passage of the si^ai is less than four seconds. 


audience, as while they act with the. 
subject of tilie nlayi and the whole is 
iUmninated to the greatest advantage: 
whereas abroad, the stage being only 
illnminated, and the lodge, or boxes, close, 
you lose the pleastire of seeing the 
company; and, indeed, the finglhmhave 
reason in this, for no nation in world 
can shew such an assembly of risining 
beauties as here. 

The English afiedf more the Italian 
than the French music; and their own 
compositions are between the gravity of 
the first and the levity of the other. They 
have had several great masters of their 
own : Henry Purceirs works in that kind 
are* esteemed beyond Lully’s, every- 
where; and Uiey have now a good many 
verf eminent masters; but the taste of 
* the town being at this day all Italian, it is 
a great discouragement to them. 

No nation represents history so na» 
turally, so much to the life, and so close 
to tru^, as tlie English ; they have ttiofit 
of the occurrences of their own history, 
and all those of the Roman efopire nobly 
acted. One Shaki^are, who lived in the 
last century, laid down a masterly found- 
ation for this in* his excellent plays ; and 
Mr. Addison hath improved that taste by 
his admirable “Cato.” 

Their comedies are designed to lash the 
growing follies in age ; and scarce a 
fool or a colibomb apjiears in town, but 
bis folly is represented. And most of 
their comedians, in imitation of Molibre, 
have taken that province ; in which Mr. 
Cibber, an extreme good player, hath 
succeeded very well. 

They seldom degenerate into farce, as 
the Italians; nor do they confine their 
tragedies to rhyme and whining, as the 
French. In short, if yon would sdh the 
greatest actions of past a^s played over 
again, and the present follies of mankind 
exposed, yon must come here. 

After the play, the best ^ 

generally go to Tom’s and Will’s cofee- 
honses, near adjoining, where there is 
playing at piquet, and me best of convert 
sattou till midnight. Here you will see 
bine and green ribbons and stars, sitting 
familiarly, and talking with thie same 
freedom, as i f they had l eft thefc nnalfty 
and degrees w^mtanCe^Sl ; ana a 

Uberty^ imeeeh o^itie Engtish nation. 
Or, it you like rather the company of 
ladies, there are usseiobUes at most 
people of quality’s houses. And in all 
the coftee-houees you Imve not only the 
foreign prints, bat several Engtish ones, 
with Jie foreign occnrreucesf besides 
papewV uMiWillty and portyidisputesi^ 
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mWVCnm OF BR0HtON,^L 

are, aUnoHt 

go?iri*^triar«ifil ,cKe^^ S?'e do not, 
4 ^pir<!f the clearing n]p of ite 
l^hbriglthid hietdr^ j hpr can we claim ftir- 
thiT a«maintaiice with Brighthelm, (the 
J^xon hifihDp, after whom the tovwi is 
hanM,) than the “mere conjecture’* of 
thj^jfmgraphers enables us to enjoy. All 
ovor remihiscences dlAe within the present 
. eentury-^some tliirty years, “ or so,” as 
Pedlingtonians would say; during 
Widch period, no spot in mn* dear country 
haS' presented such miraculous changes 
and creations as magnihcent, Brighton. 
Its entire sea-frontage extends nearly 
three miles in length; the superb addi- 
tions of our “life and times” being aiike 
east and west, and presenting such a dis- 
play of palatial splendour as no other 
coast of England can equal. Of its cha- 
racter, a Londoner may form some con- 
ception, by placing, in bis mind’s eye, the 
respective sides of Belgrave-sqnare, or of 
Regent-strefet, or the several terraces of 
the Regent’s Park, in a line open to a 
noble, nnlntcmipted expanse of sea. 

The slight sketch, annexed, however, 
warns ns to confine ourselves to one 
locality, namely, the western section. In 
OUT “careless childhood,” this was the 
quiet, we bad almogl^^aid, negh‘cted por- 
tW of Brighton . But fa shid-n, shifting ns 
the (Mind upon the shore, has, of late years, 
located here. Well do we rcnieinbor “ the 
Battery!’ as almost the western wnge of 
the town ; when, beyond it, the several 


houses lay, as It were, in the cotuitry. A 
quiet hotel Ur two, hhd a bathing estab- 
lishment, reminded us that we were still 
in Brightdh ; and a solitary villa* just k^t 
the fashion of tlie place in mind, as many 
a time and oft have we lingered aleng the 
rough [and hairren road to Shoreham, 
strewn with the flowers of hoar antiquity. 

The cpt shews but a portion of tbe line 
of extension, which is, probably, of the 
most (pleasing architectural character— 
namely, Urunswick Termce^ built from the 
designs of Mr, Busby, a son of onr re- 
spected friend, ^r. Busby, of musical 
memory. This teij^ace consists of forty- 
two splendid houses, with offices in tlie 
rear. Between the two great divisions of 
the frontal line lies Brnnswick-squarc, ex- 
tending about 700 feet frtun north to south, 
and almut :iOa feet from east to west, be- 
ing open to the sea on the south side. The 
whol^ is fronted by an aitificial esplanade, 
which extends a mile in length. Along 
this delightful walk, the votaries of fashion 
are wont to exercise their “recreant 
limbs,” and recruit tlieir wasted energies 
with the invigorating^ sea-breezes. The 
gay scene lacks lines of trees only, to equal 
the boulevards of our inland neighbours ; 
but those who frequent the coast, must re- 
collect that sea* air acts upon vegetation 
in the inverse ratio of its benefit to animal 
life ; so that the analogy of the tree mid 
man does not hold good in such localities. 

* The “villa’' of the Countpsa St. Antonio; a 
kind of Italianized cottage, with two wings, then 
the scene of many a gay “ revel-rout,” notwith- 
standing its humility. 
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9L0W1K0 UP THE WRECK OP YtlE ROVAt 
OEORQR. 

CotoNCL Paslby ha8y at lengthy sue* 
ceeded in firing off one of hia enormous 
submarine mines of gunpowder against the 
wreck of the Royal George^ at Spithead. 
On the 2^rd nit., a cylinder, containing 
2,320 fts. of powder, was carefdlly lowered 
to the bottom, where it was placed along- 
side the most compact portion of the wremc 
which has yet been discovered by the 
divers. This operation was effeicted by 
means of hauling lines rove through blocks 
attached to the bottom of the ship by the 
div'ers. When everything was ready, the 
vessel in which the voltaic battery was ^ 
placed was drawn off to the distance of 
oOO feet, which is the length of the con- 
necting wires ; and instantaneously, cfii the 
circuit being completed, the explosion took 
ploce, and the effects were very remark- 
able. At first, the surface of the sea, which 
had before been perfectly smooth and 
calm, was violently agitated by a sort of 
tremulous motion, wliich threw it into 
small irregular waves, a few inches only 
in height. This lasted for three or four 
seconds, when a huge dome of water made 
its appearance, of a conical or, rather, bee- 
hive shape. At first, it appeared to rise 
slowly, but rapidly increased in height and 
size till it reached the altitude of twenty- 
eight or thirty feet, in a tolerably compact 
mass. It then fell down, and produced a 
series of rings, which spread in all direc- 
tions. The first, or outer one of these, 
having the aspect of a wave several feet 
in height, curled and broke, as if it hod 
been driven towards the shore. Neither 
the shock nor the sound was so great as 
had been expected by those who had wit- 
nessed the former explosions by Colonel 
Pasley, where the qtiantity of powder 
was only 43 lbs. ; but the effect produced 
on the water at the surface, considering 
that the depth was ninety feet, was truly 
astonishing. What the effect has been 
upon the wreck will not be fully ascer- 
tained by the divers till the present sming 
tides are over, and tlie long periods of 
slack water at the neaps enable the divera 
to remain for upwards of half an hour 
under water. In the mean time, it i# 
highly satisfactory to know that Colonel 
Pasley has. completely established his 
command over the application of the 
voltaic battery to sub-marine ]>nrpo8e8; 
and that he can now, with certainly, ex- 
plode his charges at any depth of water, 
lliis will give him tlm power of placing 
his cylinders against the most re&actory 
parts of the wreck, and, by blowing these 


to {deoes, and dislocating the haods, tim- 
bei, and beams, enable him to draw the 
whole np, bit by bit, to fuitfaee* Any 
person who has seen the Operation of 
breaking up a ship ofi land. Knows that 
this is toe only way of going to work with 
a mass so firmly bonnd toge^r asatine- 
of-battle-ship,'that even the action jof fifty- 
seven years of decaunder water goes but 
a small way to disintegrate the parts. 
The manly perseverance of Colonel Pas- 
ley, therefore, we are well convinced, will, 
in the end, effectually clear the noble an- 
chorage of Spithead of this extremely 
troublesome obstruction.— 

» . 

* Ktfo VooisH. 

LITTLE PEDLINGTON AND THE PEDLlNOTO- 
MIANS. BY JOHN POOLE^ ESf}. 

[The readers of the New Monthly Maga^ 
%ine have, doubtless, many pleasant recol- 
lections of the Little Pedlin^a Papers, by 
the author of Raul Pry» They are brim full 
of fun, whim, and good-natured satire, 
which latter, be it remembered, is the tax 
a man pays for being eminent. Their hu- 
mour is occasionally of the broadest 
and here and there it may be objected, 
are specimens of fooUn^nd trifling which 
may be condoned by some crusty and 
frumpish persons who think tliemselves 
nothing if not critical ; whereas, to follow 
up the negative, they are nothing, when 
they ar^ anything. But, human nature 
is made up of such weaknesses, and his- 
tory, literally taken, is a “ great liar for 
royalty has delighted in something besides 
wearing its crowns and thundering forth 
commands;^ heroes have not always been 
fighting battles, nor statesmen making 
laws : assuredly, all had their hours of re- 
laxation, their weak points, and their lit* 
tlenesses^ such as are admirably shewn ,up 
by the well-qualified author of Paul Pry* 
Little Pedlington is — what locality in tms 
mighty empire ? — ^why, Little Pedlington, 
or every watering-place and public resort 
in thb kingdom : and a precious ffimgo 
do these Papers’* present of the fiddle- 
faddle of those gatherings of pi&i ndtiy who 
have nothing t ^c^p . but 
by scores, and^trangle reputations by 
hundreds. Sneh is the appeute fbr scan- 
dal in these places, that it aasumes the 
ferocity of rabiee ; fpr, not u fortnight 
since, we were assuri^ that within our 
most sptendid sea-town, upwards of I, £00 
copies ^ a. notod seanddous ehronicle are 
Bpld in a week I and, prObably, erelong 
this hotbodo^ ^il will boast o^its So- 
ciety for the iNfiKudon of Scandal.” Bist, 
we are travel!^ out of the record” of 
the Pedlingtouiimf, and so return to ex- 
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plain failed .piimm have been 
«olli$i($i^ It^ ‘re^pu.bUshed in two pocket 
The uniformity of their satire, 
nndita e6fi$teqtient cleverness, are now seen 
“ to advantage drest ; ’* and a very 
ainttedng picture it presents of the weak 
the little-great world. The autfior 
is ceiPtainly one of our neatest wits; his 
satire is well turned dmd well aimed, and 
most of his essays prove hits. He sketches 
character admiralty: who that has wit- 
nessed a single reprtisentation of Paid 
Pry can forget its homely thrusts and 
polished points— its unvarnished picture 
of sins that Ijest't all grades of life. Mr. 
Poole, too, has not the common sin of hu- 
mourists and farceurs: he does not <pit- 
write himself, but by producing little is 
enabled to present his work more perfect : 
his wit is as bright as “ a new pin,’* and 
as well pointed ; his pleasantry is “ with- 
out overflowing, full and his fun is most 
animating. 

On first taking up the Little Pcdlingtm 
reprint, we scarcely considered it profit- 
able for (piotation, as many readers might 
have already enjoyed its humour in the 
Nmo Monthly Magazine ; though the oldest 
wit, like the oldest wine, is best relished. 
On reconsidering the merib^ of the work, 
it, however, occurred to us that not a few 
gems might be extrJtcbwl fr^ its mine of 
fancy and truth, and in this expectation 
we trust our cpiotations will shew that we 
have not been disappointed, l^umerons 
are the targets for tlic author’s salient 
shafts : here is a sly one at the Summer 
Locomotion.] 

^Vkeve sfmll I go the approach of 

the summer season, — that season when 
Londlon (and since the pacification of 
Europe, all England) is declared to be un- 
endurable by all those who fancy that 
tliey shall be happier anywhere than 
where they happen to be, and who pos- 
sess the means and the opportunity ot in- 
dulging in the experiment of change of 
jplace ; at the approach of that season, 
mis present, J found my.self, like Otjiello, 
“ perplexed in the extreme.” The self- 
proposed (question, “ And where shall I go 
1 could not answer in any 
wayiou^'SS^ hod visited, as 

I belicvi'd, evety spot in Europe which 
celel)rity, from some cause or other, had 
rendered attractive. 1 had climbed many 
Dioasands of feet up Mont Blanc, and 
stood on the very summit of (ireenwich 
Hill ; !( had “ swam on a gondola” at 
Itoice, and “patienced” in a punt at 
;; '<hnd found my way through the 
duric imditangled fowts of <5 ermuny, a nd 
lofit it in the at Hampton Court; 
bathed In the changing waters of the 
nnd fluundei^ in the ctmikent 


mud of Gravesend ; beheld the fading glo« 
ries of old Rome, and the rising splen- 
dours of New Kemp Town ; I had heard 
the Miserere performed in . the Sistine 
Chapel, and the 10.4th Psalm sung by the 
charitv boys in Hampstead church ; 1 had 
seen the Raphaels at Florence, the Cor- 
reggios at Dresden, the Rembrandts at 
Rotterdam, and the camera-obscura at 
Margate ; I had tasted of Caviare on the 
shores of the Black Sea, and of white-bait 
on the banks of Blackwall; 1 had tra- 
velled on a Russian sledge and in a Brent- 
ford omnibus ; I had been everywhere, (in 
Europe — the boundary of all my travel- 
ling projects,) done everything, seen every- 
thing, heard everything, and tasted of 
everything. Novelty and change of scene 
^ are the idle man’s inducements to travel : 
for me there remained neither: I was- 
te nsp a melancholy phrase I once lieard 
feelingly uttered by a young nobleman 
who had not then attained his twentieth 
year — sur tout ! Still the unanswer- 
able qncstiou recurred— “ And where shall 
1 go this year?” 

Shwv Houses.-^Xn a commercial coun- 
try, where everything is considered rela- 
tively to its inoney-valnc, it certainly is 
“ but fair” that noblemen and gentlemen, 
whose mansions and their contents are 
w’ortb nu inspection, should allow their, 
servants to make a charge for the exhi- 
bition of them. I do not pretend that such 
a proceeding is noble, or dignified, or 
handsome ; or, indeed, at all worthy of a 
person of high station, but, merely and 
strictly, that it is /air. We pay for seeing 
the sights in the Tower, the lions in 
M’oinbWeirH booth, and in that in Drury 
Lane ; a charge is made for shewing the 
wax -work in Westminster Abbey, and at 
Madame Tussaud’s rooms ; and upon 
what principle, ^ther of justice or equity, 
are we to expect that the Duke of A. or 
tlic Earl of Z., if they allow us to see their 
galleries or their grounds, should grant us 
such an indulgence gratis ? I'he notion is 
preposterous. There are, indeed, certain 
thriftless proprietors of what are called 
show-houses, who axe so inconsiderate as 
to do this, but they form an exception to 
the general rule; and, happily for the 
honour.,and integrity of the maxim, “ (5ive 
nothing for nothing,” such instances of 
Improvidence axe not numerous. 

fiotinling-houses,-^ “ Little Pedlington 
would be a perfect Paradise if it warn’t 
for them boarding-houses. But they are 
the pest of the place ; they otight to be an- 
niiliatedi Government ought to interfere 
and put them down. When we send mem- 
bers to Parliament, (which we have as 
good a right to do as many other places,) 
PU give my vote and support to wmomso- 
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ever will go in upon the independent in- 
terest, and bring in a bill to put down 
boarding-houses. And yet, upon the 
whole, I can’t say they do me much hanii, 
for real ^ntlefolks don’t go to them. 
Real genuefolks don’t like to be pisen'd 
with stale fish and bad meat. 1 know 
how much a-pound Mrs. Stintum, of tlie 
Crescent-boarding-house, pays for her 
meat ; and 1 know how Mrs. Starvum, of 
South-street, bargains for her fish and 
poultry. I don’t say it to their disparage-, 
inent, poor devils ! because people must 
live ; and those who sell cheap must buy 
cheap— only, they ought to be a /idle more 
careml in clmlera times. But go to my 
butcher, sir, and ask him what sort of 
meat Scorewell of the Green Dragon buys 
— my sou, (ieorge, who is the most pre- 
eminent butcher in the market ; and ask 
my other son, Tobias, who serves me with 
evtTy morsel of fish and poultry that 
comes into this house, what prices / pay 
for my commodities : I’m not ashamed to 
have inp larder looked into before tlie 
victuals is cooked. indeed, they would 
only live and let live, as I say — but two 
stingy, cheating, undermining, evil-speak- 
iug old tabbies like them, who cannot bear 
to see anybody thrive but themselves— 
especially me ! They ore the only two 
nuisances in the place, and it would l>e 
better for everybody if they were out of 
it. 'rhe world is big enough for us all, so 
there’s no need of envy and jealousy, and 
of trying to do one’s ncig\ihour harm ; 
that’s my maxim; and I wish that they, 
Sind those rascals at the Butterfly and 
Bullfinch, and the Golden Lion, would 
profit by it.”— (ifcorcfcc// Utquitiir.) 

JSoretf.- Thinking about Sir Gabriel 
Gabble, a chattering' bore, and Major 
Mum, a ei/e?it bore. One will sit with you 
iete-d-tete through along \^in ter ’s evening, 
as unite as if he had but just issued from 
the cave bf Tnmhonius, and (as Charles 
Bannister said ofiJignuni) thinks he’s think- 
ing ; the other will chatter your very head 
off —his matter compounded of dull tri- 
vialities, common-place remarks, and the 
most venerable of old woman’s gossip, all 
which he calls conversation. — Query 1. 
Which of the two is the least to be en- 
dured ? Query 2. Were you to be indicted 
for that you did accidentally toss them 
both (or aUy of the like) out at window, ’ 
whereby did ensue “ a consummatioiT de- 
voutly to be wished,” would not a jury 
of any sensible twelve of your country- 
men return a verdict of “ Justifiable Bwe- 
icider^ 

The Vngrateful Banker. — (HtMledag 
loquitur.) • • *• “ Well, having 

taken trouble to prevent a run upon the 
house of this ungratefiil man, it was near 


eight o’clock; so home I go and get a 
mouthfiil ofhreakfast. Look at my banker’s 
hook — find I have eleven-pound-two 
in .their hands. Eleven-pound- two, as I 
hope to be saved ! Bank opens at nine, 
thinks I ; post won’t be in till ten ; pro- 
bably the nnn will know nothing of what 
is going on in London till then: Eleven- 
ponnd-two, a great to me, thoTigU 
not much to a house ^e tlie V'awkins’s— 
I’ll go down quietly, as if I knew nothing, 
and draw my balance —» can’t hurt 
them. Go — get there at a quarter before 
nine — what do I see ?— T’ll tell you what 
1 sec : I see Shmbsole, I see Chickney, I 
see stintum, I see [here he recapitulated 
tlie Whole of tlie two and thirty names he 
had already mentioned, ending with] and 
T see Sniggerston ; all, with consternation 

S ainted on their faces, crowding about the 
oor. Notwithstanding iny request that 
they would not press niion my friend 
Y awkins, there they all were— and before 
me, too ! WUiat was the consequence ? I’ll 
tell you. The consequence was, tlie first 
ten or a dozen that contrived to squeeze 
in were paid ; but that could not last, you 
know ; linman na'ture couldn’t sioiid it. 
Pooh ! pooh I I tell you it couldn’t : so 
afl,er paying nearly hundred pounds— 
stop I a regular stopjia^, sir. I was at 
the tail oi* the ^owil ; ttnd when I saw the 
green door closed you might have knocked 
me down with a feather. However, at the 
end of two years, although the outstand- 
ing claimi amounted to nearly a thousand 

I iouiids, a dividend was paid of four sliil- 
iiigs in the pound : and now, Simrgate 
drives his gig again, old Vawkiiis rides 
his coh, and, to me honour of our town be 
it said, the Little Pedlington Bunk is as 
firm and sound as any in Europe. Never 
kejit cash there since, tliougli ; no more 
bunkers for me-^eleven-pound-two— tie 
sight of that green door— no, no — ajie 
such fright in a man’s life is enough.” 

Artiste.’^Au admirable word (albeit 
somewhat Frenchified), of late applied, 
with lUcc discrimination, to every species of 
exhibitor, from a rope-dancer, or an Ame- 
rican Jim Crow, down to a mere painter 
or sculptor. On looking into little Kntick, 
(my great authori|i|hin T* 

find we have a^ady the word artist; 

^ but with stupid English perversity, we 
' have liiiherto used that in a much more 
restricted sense than its newly-umiorted 
rival, which it is now, the excellent fashion 
to adopt. It is questionable, however, 
whether tumblers, buffoons, and the clowns, 
in Ducrow’s circle, will feel thomiWves 
much gratified at being compneheuded 
under the same general term with such 
folka as Baily, Chantrey, Turner, Shoe, 
Lanoscer, WilMe, and the like. 
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$VCmtVO IH SOUtHEEN AFEICA, 

tCAPtUii^ Maebm, in lii 9 rety entertain* 
In j Exnedition &om the Cape, relates tha 
MloWuig attractive episode ; our traveller 
and his ptaty having passed “ the nearlv 
Rat and entirely treeless Chooi desert,” 
and started for the Meritsan^ River 

1 turned off the road in pursuit of a 
troop of brindled '^oos, and presently 
came upon anofther, which was joined by a 
third still larger ; then, by a vast herd of 
zebras, and again by more gnoos, with 
sassaybys and hartebecsts, pouring down 
from eveiy quarter, until the landscape 
literally presented the impearance pt a 
moving mass of game. Their increqible 
numbers so impeded their progress, that I 
had no difficulty in closing with them, dis*r 
mounting as opportunity oiiered, firing 
both barrels of my rifle into the retreating 
phalanx, and leaving the ground strewed 
with the slain. Still unsatisfied, I could 
not resist the temptation of mixing with 
the fugitives, loading and firing, until my 
jaded horse suddenly exhibited symptoms 
of distress, and shortly afterwards was un- 
able to move. At this moment I discovered 
that 1 had dropped my pocket-compass, 
and, being unwilling to lose so valuable 
an ally, 1 turned loose my steed to graze, 
and retraced my^jyps several miles with- 
out succes.s, tbepnuts of nif horse’s hoofs 
being at length lost in those of the count- 
less herds which had crossed the plain. 
Completely absorbed in the chase, I had 
retained but an imperfect idea of my local- 
ity ; but, returning to my horse, I led him 
in what I lielieved to be a north-easterly 
direction, knowing, from a sketch of the 
conntry which had been given me by our 
excellent friend Mr. Mo^t, and which, 
together with drawing materials, I carried 
about me, that that course would, eventu- 
ally bring me to the Meritsane. After 
dragging my weaty horse nearly the whole 
of the day under a burning sun, my flagging 
spirits* were at length revived by the ap- 
pearance of several villages. Under other 
circumstances, 1 should have avoided in- 
tercourse with their inhospitable inmates, 
but, dying with thirst, 1 eagerly entered 
. succession, and, to my inexpres- 

sible msapp6iutmenVf?.:ynd them dieserted. 
The same evidence existing of their having 
been recently inhabited, 1 shot a harte- 
beest, in the hope that tlie smell of meat 
would) Es usual, attract some straggler to 
the spot. But no. The keen-sighted vul- 
toes, that were tny only attendants, de- 
ec^ded in juuHltudeH>t but no woolly- 
headSd jnegro appeared to dispute the 
prey, m ttiany of the frees I observed 
thatched hbusies, resembling hay- 
; and, under the hapressionUhat 
"il^ese had been erected in so singul& a 


position by the natives, as a measure of 
security against the lions, whose recent 
tracks 1 distinguished in eveiy direction, 1 
ascended more than one, in the hope of at 
least finding some vessel containing water. 
Alas t they proved to be the habitations of 
large communities of social grosbeaks^ those 
winged republicans of whose architecture 
and magnificent edifices I had till now en- 
tertained a very ' inadequate conception. 
Faint and bewildered, my prospects began 
to brighten as the shadows of evening 
lengthened. Large troops of ostriches, 
running in one direction, plainly indicated 
that 1 was approaching water ; and imme- 
diately afterwards 1 struck into a path im- 
pressed with the foot-marks of women and 
children, soon arriving at a nearly dry 
river, which, running east and west, 1 at 
once concluded to be that of which I was 
in search. 

Tliose only who have suffered, as I did 
during this day, from prolonged thirst, can 
fonn a competent idea of the delight, and, 

1 may add, energy, afforded me by the 
first draught of the putrid waters of the 
Meritsane. They equally invigorated my 
exhausted steed, whom 1 mounted imme- 
diately, and cantered up the bank of the 
river, in order, if possible, to reach the 
wagons before dark. The banks are pre- 
cipitous; the channel deep, broken, and 
rocky ; clusters of reeds and long grass in- 
dicating those spots which retain the water 
during the hot months. It was with no 
small difficulty, after crossing the river, 
that I forced my way through the broad 
belt of tangled bushes which margined the 
edge. The moonless night was fast closing 
around, and my weary horse again began 
to droop. The lions, commencing their 
nightly prowl, were roaring in all direc- 
tions ; and, no friendly fire or beacon pre- 
senting itself ttf my view, the only alter- 
native wa3 to bivouac where I was, and to 
renew my search in the morning. Kin- 
dling a fire, 1 formed a thick bush into a 
pretty secure hut, by cutting away the 
middle, and closing the entrance with 
thorns; and, having knee-lialtered my 
horse to prevent his straying. I proceeded 
to dine upon a guinea-fowl that 1 had 
killed, comforting myself with another 
draught of ttgua pura. The monarchs of 
the forest roared incessantly, and so 
alarmed my horse that I was obliged re- 
peatedly to fire my rifle to give him confi- 
dence. It was piercingly cold, and all my 
fuel being expended, 1 suflered as mnen 
from chill as 1 had during the day from 
the scorching heat. About three o’clock, 
completely overcome by fatigue, I could 
keep my eyes open no longer, and, com- 
mending myself to the protecting care of 
Providence, fell into a profound sleep. 
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On gening my eyes, n^y first thovfght 
was of my horse. I staked from my 
heathy bed in the hope of finding him 
where I had last seen tiiuiy but his place 
was empty. I roamed everywhere in 
search or him, and ascended trees which 
offered a good look-out, but he was no- 
where to seen. It was more than pro- 
bable he had been eaten by lions, and I 
had almost given up the search in despair, 
when I at length found his foot-mark, and 
traced him to a deep hollow near the river, 
where he was quietly grazing. The night's 
rest, if so it could be called, had restored 
him to strength, and I pursued my journey 
along the bank of the riv^er, which 1 now 
re-crossed opposite to the site of some for- 
mer scene or strife, marked by numerous 
human skeletons, bleached by exposure. 
A little further on 1 disturbed a large lion, 
which walked slowly off, occasionally 
stopping and looking over his shoulddr, os 
he deliberately ascended the opposite 
bank. In the course of half an hour I 
reached the end of the dense jungle, and 
immediately discovered the wagon-road, 
but as 1 could detect no recent traces upon 
it, I turned to the southward, and, alter 
riding seven or eight miles in the direction 
of Siklagole, had the unspeakable satisfac- 
tion of perceiving the wagons drawn up 
under a large tree in the middle of the 
plain. The discharge of my rifle, at a little 
distance, had relieved the anxiety of my 
companion and followers, who, during the 
night, had entertained the most gloomy 
forebodings on my account, being ctm- 
vinced that I had cither been torn piece- 
meal by lions, or speared by the assagais 
of the cannibals ! A cup of coffee was im- 
mediately offered me, which, as I had 
scarcely tasted nourishment for thirty 
hours, proved highly grateliil. 

BTIEAKINO UP OP DOTHEBOYS HAUL. 

(From the concluding No. of Nicholas Nicklchg.) 

It was one of the brimstone-and-treacle 
mornings, and Mrs. Sqneers had entered 
school according to custom with the large 
bowl and spoon, followed Sqneers 

and the amiable Wackford, who, during 
his father's absence, had taken upon him 
such minor branches of the executive as 
kicking the pupils witli his sailed boots^* 
pulling 'the balr of some of the smaller 
boys, pinching the others in aggravating 
places, and rendering himself, in various 
similar ways, a great comfort and happi- 
ness to bis mother. Their entrance, whe- 
ther by premeditation, or a simultaneous 
Impulse, wis the signal of revolt. While 
one detachment rushed to the door and 
locked it, and another mounted upon the 


desks and forms, the stoutest (and conse- 
quently the newest) boy seized the cane, 
and donfroniing Mrs. Equeers with a stern 
dquntenance, snatched off her cap and 
beavet-bonnet, put it on his own head, 
armed himself with the wooden spoon, 
and hade her, on pain of death, go down 
^on her knees, and take a dose directly. 
Before that estimab|a lady could recover 
herself, or offer the^ghtest retaliation, 
she was forced into a kneeling posture by 
a crowd of shouting tormentors, and com- 
pelled to swallow a spoonful of the odious 
mixture, rendered more tlian usually sa- 
voury by the immersion in the bowl of 
Master Wackford 's head, whose ducking 
waj> intrusted to another rebel. The sne- 
cesjf of this first achievement prompted 
"the malicious crowd, whose faces were 
clustered together in every variety of lank 
and half-starved ugliness, to further acts 
of outrage. The leader was insisting upon 
Mrs. Sqneers repeating her dose, Master 
Sqneers was undergoing ano^Jber dip in 
the treacle, and a violent assault had 
been commenced on Miss Sqneers, when 
John Browdie, bursting open the door 
with one vigorous kick, rushed to the 
rescue. The shouts, screams, groans, hoots, 
and clappinj^ of hands, suddenly ccasc^d, 
and a dead silence ensued. 

“ Ye be no^e chap*(f^ said John, look- 
ing steadily rftnd. “ What's to do here, 
tlioe yoong dogs ?" 

“ Sqneers is in prison, and we are going . 
to mn wwayl" cried a score of shrill 
voices. “ We won’t stop, we won't stop !” 

M w^eel then, dinnot stop,” replied John, 

“ who waants thee to stop ? Koon awa' 
loike men, but dinnot hurt the women.” 

“ Hurrah I” cried the shrill voices, more 
shrilly still. 

“Hurrah!” repeated John. “ Weel, 
hurrah loike men too. Noo, th^n, look 
out. H ip— h ip — hip — hurrah I ' ' 

“ Hurrah !” cried the voices. 

• “ Hurrah agean,” said John. “ Looder 
still.” 

The boys obeyed. 

“Anoother,” said John. “Dinnot be 
afeard on it. Let’s have a good ’uU.” 

“Hurrah!” 

“ Noo then, "said John, “ let^s Lwvis* 
more to end wi’^tf then coot off ns quick 
as you loike. Tak* a good bireath noo— - 
Sqneers be in jail— the school’s brokken 
oop— it’s a’ ower— past and gane— think o' 
thot, and let it be a hearty 'uu. Hurrah !” 

Such a cheer arose as the walls of Dothe- 
boys Hall bad never echoed before, and 
were destined never to respond to Again. 
When the sound had died away the school 
was empty, and of the busy noiSy crowd, 
which had peopled it hut five minutes be- 
foi^not one remained. 
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“ Very wellj Mr. Browdie !” said Miss 
Squeers, hot and flushed from the recent 
encounter, but vixenish to the last; 
** you’ve been and excited our boys to run 
away. Now see if we don't pay you out 
for ttiat, sir ! If my pa is unfortunate, 
and trod down by benomies, we’re not 
going to be basely crowed and conquered 
over by you and Tilda." 

*‘Noa!” replied ^'^ohn, bhmtly, “thou 
beaii’t. Tak’ thy oath o' thot. Think 
l>ether o’ us, Fahny., I tcU’ee, both, thot 
I'm glod the auld man has been cau^it 
out at last — dom’d glod — but ye’ll soofler 
eneaf, wi'out any crowin’ fra’ me, and I 
be not the mun to crow, nor be Tilly, the 
lass, so 1 tell’ee flat. More tlian thqt, 1 
tell’ce, 1100, that if thou need’st friends to 
help thee awa' from this place — diiinoh 
turn up thy nose, Fanny, thou may’st — 
thou’lt find Tilly and 1 wi’ a thout o’ old 
times about us, ready to lend thee a bond. 
And when I say thot, dinna think I he 
ashamed of waa’t I’ve deane, for I say 
agean, HUrrah ! and dom the school* 
measther— there !’’ 

His parting words concluded, John 
Browdic strode heavily out, remounted Iiis 
nag, put him once more into a smart 
canter, and, carolling lustily forth some 
fragments of an old song, to which the 
horse’s hoofs rts yg^ a merry accompani* 
inent, sped back to his pro^y wife, and to 
Nicholas. 

For some days afterwards the neigh* 
bouring country was overrun i^ith boys, 
who, tiie report went, had been secretly 
furnished, by Mr. and Mrs. Browdie, not 
only with a hearty meal of bread and 
meat, but witli sundry shillings and six- 
pences, to help them on their way. To 
this rumour John always returned a stout 
denial, which he accompanied, however, 
with a lurking grin, that rendered the sus- 
picious doubtful, and fully confirmed all 
previous believers in their oxiiniuii. 

There were a few timid young children, 
who, miserable as they had been, and 
many as were the tears they had shed in 
the wretched school, still knew .nc^otlier 
home, and had formed for it a sort of at- 
tachment, which made them w-cep when 
,Q)££i^er spirits fled, and cling to it as a 
refuge. Of tnese, soma^rc found crying 
under hedges, and in snim places, fright- 
ened at the solitude. One had a dead bird 
in a little cage ; he had wandered nearly 
twenity miles, aud when his poor favourite 
died, lost courage, and lay down beside 
him. Another was discovered in a yard^ 
hard by thja school, sleeping with a dog, 
who flit at those who came to rmpve him, 
aud lickad the sleeping child's pule face. 

They were taken, back, and some other 
fltragj^rs were recovered, .but, by domes, 
they claimed, or lost again; ana. in 


course of time, Dotlielmys Hall, and its 
last breaking up, began to be for^tten by 
the neighbours,* or to be only spoken of as 
among the things that had been. 


A SOLltnaUY, BY AN OLD MAIL-GUARD. 

Mr youthful (Uys~my ioj'^ous days of youth, 

Hare )>a8SGd as quickly as a six^mlle stage ; 

And now I’m old, they turn me otf, forsooth, 

Because your iron rails are all the rage. 

Sadly I feel the' melancholy truth, 

That this, indeed, is not a coaching age. 

Ribbons, adieu ! — ** three chestnuts and a grey '* 
Live but in suug — the drag has had her day! 'f 

It was not so in olden, golden days, **^ 1 . 

When Mr. Frecling put me on the road ; 

When prads were not, could match our Snapping 
bays, 

Spanking along, no matter what the load ; . 

Ten miles an h6ur we reckoned (witli delays), 

Then fairish going : but the present mode 
Of screwing on— is not behind a team,' 

But harness’d to a “ kettle filled with steam.’* 

ITie Says are gone, when, by the score, the malls 
Were wont to congregate m Lorn bar d^street ; 
Choking it up — as debtors did the jails— 

Each Jolly dragsman anxious but to beat 
Ills brother workman. But what now avails 
Whether the turn-oiit be correct and neat I 
With empty coaches who can do the trick ? 

The office bags aint things a man can “ kick.” ♦ 

It wa» a sight delectable and gay. 

To mark “ The Gloucester," with her iron grejs— 

“ The Bath and Bristol ** also held its way— 

“ The Exeter” deserv’d no end of praise; 

** The Holyhead;” — but 1 shall fiU my lay 
Jf I recount those drags of other days 
Suffice to say, they all were good and true, 

The colour scarlet, and the lining blue. 

Oh, could but Nelson waken from his sleep!— 

I don’t mean him as drove the “ Victory buss,” 
And floored all ditigenciee on the deep — 

But one who likewise struggled hard to sus- 
tain England’s honour. Well may coachmen weep 
(Although for thU the country made more fuss 
By far than t’other); still the ** outward show” 

Is no criterion of the mourner’s w oe. 

What would be say, were he to raise his head, 

And skim, with bird’s-cyo view, the country 
round ? « 

Certes, he’d feci delighted he was dead, 

And booked for *' one insido” snug under ground ; 
Because, if quicks he’d have to beg Ills bread, 

Seeing that all too slow he would be found. 

No tin hi» drags would earn him now, poor soul f 
Fire-engines are the only things for coal.i 

The very jarveys, once upon the stand, ^ 

Have pass'd away, and cabs reign in thf-ir plac^ . 
Abandoned is the patriotic band 
Of antique Jihus, for a modem race ; 

Who push along, like fhries, whips in hand, 

And screw their skeletons a deadly pace : . 

Unlike the good old vehicle and pair, 

That toil’d its hour to gain its shilling fare. 

"My time is nearly up— but ono month more, 

Then part my coach and X— ah J bitter thought— 
No more to open the accustom’d door, 

And ” sack^’ the fee civility had bought; 

Or, at the change, to strut the sanded floor, 

With knowing glances at the pretty daught- 
er of my host ; who, smiling at the leer, 

Dives to the cellar to bring up the beer. 

* The road phrase for the coachman and guard’s 
perquisite. 

t The Cockney vernacular for cash. 
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And then the £:anie !— the secrets of the boot !— 

The pursy basket hung to the lamp rail : 

The “ lions,” pheasants, partridgesi and fruit, 

That I have safely carried *' without fail 1 1 !” 

1 scarce can bear the luscious theme to moot^ 

My mouth, like any too-ftill watering pall, 

Runs over at the very recollection 
Of these ingredients for a prime refection. 

Then gein’men fancied it was no disgrace 
I'o crack a bottle with the rum old guard ; 

Who found a ready welcome at each place 
Through which he travell’d ; and was ne’er de- 
barred 

The cordial greeting, and the friendly face ; 

His presence fun and froHc never marred; 

And clodpoles gazed, with wonder and amaze, 

To see a man who travelled all his days 1 

Tlien was my glory f —then, whene’er I spoke, 

The staring hob-nails hung upon my tone. 

Words scarce can tell the feelings 1 awoke 

In the smock-frocks, while spouting ftom my 
throne : 

No matter how incredible! my joke, 

Though hard to stvallow as a granite stone, 

'Twas si))pM like custard ; and the fools done brown, 
Whene’er I told the wonders of the town. ^ 

But let that pass— perhaps I did some harm : 

But wlu) has not, throughout this roving life! 
And, by-the-bye, if roving have a charm, 

My pilgrimage with such has been full rife; 

Like, as it were, incorporated barm, 

I’ve work'd, with “ most unwelcome ease,” at 
strife; 

With travel’s common travail long perplex'd, 

Behold me go through fire and water next 1 

I grin a ghastly smile 1 how 1 tAce!/ look, 

When perch’d upon a locomotive's tail, 

I Hit past village, castle, river, brook, 

Just like the Hying Putehmau in a gale. 

Sooty and seething as the devil’s cook, 

When the fiend’s pcncAan/s for a grill prevail ; 

And all is bustle, lest the sable sinner 
Might lose his temper waiting for his dinner. 

Ah, well ! the fiat’s si)ed— -the bags, I wot, 

Will henceforth journey on “ their murky w’ay 
It is not now, will i accept or not t 
There’s no alternative— what else will pay? 

Come, fire and brimstone, I must have my jtAof, 

The ancient guard is fain to make essay ; 

“ Out with ’em quick,” no more shall be his cry, 

But “ strike a liglit,” and, damme, oil' we Jly ! ! 

Spurting Revirw. 


Vmtiitfi. 

The Song of Liberty. 

How should we drink to him, 

Who died in freedom's cause t 

From a running brim, 

In a silent pause. 

Each firm hand laid on a gleaming blade, 

So should we drink to him ! 

How drink to him who died 
Linking the freeman’s chain ? 

In a gory tide, 

' With a curse and disdain, 41 

And a shouting cry for liberty,— 

So should we drwk to him ! 

Keepsake, 1838, 

The Kremlin, at Moscow, is being rebuilt in the 
old style of Russo-Tartar architecture. Upon the 
roof there is to be a teicm, or large pavilion, in the 
form of a tent, such os was found in all the places 
of residence of the Czars of old, and in which they 
slnit up their women. The interior of the palace, 
as '-.the disposition form of the apartments, 
their ornaments, tapestry, and furniture, eyen^ to 


the most minute details, will also bo in the Ruseo- 
Tartar style.— Tirocr. 

The Traveller's Friend . — In Madagascar, grows a 
singrular tree (Urania), which, from its property of 
yielding water, is called, “ The Traveller's Friend.” 
it differs &om most other trees, in having all its 
branches in one plane, like the sticks of a fan, or the 
feathers of a peacock’s taiL At the extremity of 
eech*branch, grows a broad, double leaf, several feet 
in length, which spreads itself out very gracefully. 
These leaves radiate he^ so rapidly after sunset, 
that a copious deposltioirof dew takes place ifpon 
them ; which soon collecting into drops, forms little 
streams, which run down the branches to the 
trunk. Here it is received Into hollow spaces ot 
considerable magnitude, one of which Is found at 
the root of every branch. These branches lie one 
over the other alternately, and when a kiii/e, or, 
which is better, a fiat piece of stick, (for it is not 
necoesary to cut the tree,) is inserted between the 
parts which overlap, and slightly drawn to one side, 
so a^to cause an opening, a stream of water gushes 
out, as if from a fountain. Hence the appropriate 
• name of “ The Traveller’s Friend .'* — Certain Banl 
Hall. 

Obstinacy is almost always found to exist in pro- 
portion to the weakness of the intellect where it is 
lodged, and, strange to say, is often mistaken by its 
possessor for firmness; he, however, is the only 
person who can entertain any doubt g# this subject, 
for all who come in contact with him, are soon 
aware of the diiference, — a difference unlike many 
others, because it has.a striking distinction.— Xadp 
Blessittglon. 

Penny Postage . — To ensure the success of the 
projected plan of penny po.stage, it is calculated, on 
the lowest scale, that there must be an eight-fold 
increase in the number of letters transmitted. 

A Tender in payment is^npely ma<le in a legal 
manner. Pcople|^mmonly clog it with some con- 
dition, which ma^'S it no tender in law. One man 
goes to another, anil says : “ here is your money ; 
but I must have a receipt in foil of all demands.” 
A tender, tabe good, must be an unconditional one, 
clogged with no stipulation whatever.— Afr. Baron 
Muule. 

The Falkland Islands, midway between England 
and the Australian colonies, are about to be colo- 
nized an Association formed for the purpose. 

Photoyraphy . — The principle of this discovery is, 
in a few words, as follows ; Light, in its state of 
composition and ^decomposition, acts chemically 
upon bodies. It is absorbed, It combines with them, 
and commmiicates to tliem new properties. Thus, 
it augments the natural consistency of some of 
these bodies; it solidifies them even, and renders 
them more or less insoluble, according to the dura- 
tion or intensity of its action . — From the French. 

*• Or so ." — The phrase " or so,” is a cheat, an im- 
postor, a specious and an insidious rogue. In all 
mattcrsijnvolving an inconvenience, it is an aggra- 
vation of the original evil, at least three-fold. Thus, 
your "three miles, or so, further,” to the j^ace 
of your destination, alter a wearisome walk in 
a strange country, may usually be compui^d at 
nine'; " a guinea or ^^**0 an unCertMn charge, at 
three; if waiting for the arrival of your bride " an 
hour or so,” at a day, a week, a year ; if of your 
wife— but that is a case dependent upon peculiar 
circumstances.— XtHfo PedUi^ton* 

A certain person being accosted in the street by 
a blind claiionet-screecher, with ** Have pity on the 
poor blind,” replied, ** 1 would If I myself were deaf. 
— JMd. 

Brother md As fathers love their daugh- 

ters t)etter than sons, and mothers love Uieir sons 
better than daughters, so do sisters feei towards 
brothers a more constant sentiment of attachment 
than towards each other. Hone of the little vani' 
ties, Itaart-bumings, and Jealousies, that, alas for 
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tm hMiui iiftture t ar« bat too apt to spring up to 
leliiiplo hfeorts, can arise between brother and sister; 
staoiil If proud of the success of the other, because it 
interfere with self-*nay. on the contrary, is 
fllttorlng to seif. Heiioe, if there be a bond of 
totoAfCbnlQn more free from all the selfish blots that 
Ipiorrupt all otliers, it is that which exists between an 
■m^onate sister and brother.-^Xody Bletnngton. 

Zemonode.-K Scene, a roadside inn). ** Prajr give 
me some lemonade.^'— Landlady : "Yes, sir. Do 
you-Hio yon prefer it vdth lemon, or without f ’ 
** How V* “ Why-^nly^e happen, just now, tblie 
out of lemons.*^— JCtMfe Pedttngton. 

Coaling WHu^^Plve minutes past five finished 
dinner, and ordered some wine. Wine fiery as brandy, 
and warm ;--complained of it. Score well under tooK 
to ** try a^n.” V^hllst he was away, fancied I 
heard a pump-handle at work. Returned : wine by 
no means so strong, and much cooler. The first 
decanter chipt at the lip— so was this — odd cdlnci- 
dence, I Inquired how the decanter came to die so 
wet outside? Scorewell replied, that he hod Just 
given it a minute in ice. That’s a reason, thought 
—/did. 

iCdeiee.— At an Inn, call your bill every morning. 
*' In the burry of business people sometimes forget 
what you have not had, and down it goes in the bill.” 
—/did. 

Too Laie.-^^‘ Order dinner,” said a generally too 
late iHend, %ith whom 1 had agreed to dine at a 
tavern one day ; ** Order dinner at six for half-past, 
and I wfllj positively, lie with you at seven.”— 

foiiors.— Capt. Basil Hall relates that he once 
overheard the conversation of two of his sailors to 
the streets of Valparaiso, who had only been a few 
days in the country: one said to the other, ” What 
do yob think of these people ?” ” Why,” replied 
his companion, with a look of thorough contempt, 
** Vrill you believe lo' *he infernal fools call a hat 
Sombrero 1” ' 

It appears that the present average cost 
of transit, per letter, is 28-lOOdfhs of u penny : the 
number 01 letters and newspapers passing through the 
General Post-ofiice, annually, iBabout^26,Q00,000; 
and the net annual revenue, or profit, derived ihere- 
firom, averages £1,500,000.— Bri/iof/. 

Tho Tirol Locomolive, — James Watt is said to 
have contemplated the application of steaip, to the 
pUTpoOvof impelling carriages upon a rad way, about 
the year £760 ; but the first successful employment 
of a locomotive engine on rails, to»>k place In 1804, 
at Merthyr Tydvil, in South Wales. The engine 
used upon that occasion, was constructed by Messrs. 
Trevithick and Vivian ; and, on its first trial, it 
drew, at the rate of five miles an hour, as many 
carriages as contained ten tons of iron. — Ibid. 

Irufh Confenr.— Sure they’re ungrateftil that says 
tills is a bad world, and that we live in bad times : 
if the world and times arc bad, it’s our own evil 
thoughts and ways that make ’em so. Who, that 
has the blessfiig of a iVee conscience, tan look 
^around in the summer and see the beautiful skies, 
earth, and waters, with the trees, herbs, and flowers, 
which God lias given us, and hear the haiipy biide 
carolling around, without feeling that such a plea- 
sant world was not giveA’'ft»:: 4 >eople to l>e discon- 
tented to? Each season Has its pleasures; for, 
when the wipter comes, and all without looks so 
cold and dreary, not a leaf on the poor shivering ' 
trees, or a flower to be seen, sure it’s pleasure to see 
a fine blazing fire, a nice clean hearth, with a warn 
oomtortable supper, and everything around the 
IRlie kltcheilt shining by the light of the fire, and 
the pj»PIP tove ewsb dther sitting by it, and 
that, gives aueh pleasant changes to 
Och I henr mnclt have we to be grate- 
' ‘^^^' Ito4<lrbat;a sfn ill it to lie discontented.— 
bgSiifdif BlesMington. 

. Jlaiiiflr hard frost, which had in- 

f^t^uppruated every window with the most ilelicate tracery, 


an idler acratehad with abodkln, upon the vanishing 
medium, Moore’s lines 

All that’s bright must fade, 

Thk brightest still the fleetest ; 

All that’s sweet was made 
But to be lost when sweetest." 

An old lady, of seventy-n|ne, on seeing R, said, 
quietly, Ah, that is thyme upon rime.*’-^jiftf^o- 
politan. 

Swallowing a Writ. — Mr. Sergeant Davy, who lies 
buried in Newington Church, Surrey, was a most 
eccentric character. ,He was originally a chemist, 
at Exeter; and a sheriff’s ollicer coming to serve on 
him a process from the Court of Common Pleas, he 
very civilly asked him to drink some liquor. While 
the man was drinking, he contrived to heat a' poker ; 
and then asking what the parchment process was 
made of, and bemg answered of sheep-skin, he told 
the man it must eat as well as mutton, and recom- 
mended Mm to try. The bailiff said it was his 
business to serve processes, and not to eat them ; on 
which Mr. Davy told him, if he would not eat that, 
he should swallow the poker. The man preferred 
the parchment ; but the Court of Common Pleas, 
not then accustomed to Mr. Davy’s lokes, sent for 
him to Westminster Hall, read him a serious lecture 
on contempt of their process, and locked him up 
in the Fleet. From this circumstance, and some 
unfortunate man whom he met there, he acquired 
that taste for the law which the eating a process 
had not given the bailiff; and, when he was dis- 
charged from the Fleet, lie applied to tlic study of it 
ill earnest, was called to the bar, made a sergeant, 
and was, for a long time, in considerable practice. 
He died in 1780. 

Queen Mary. — The bigot Mary rc.sts in the abbey 
church at Westminster, but no storied monument, 
no costly tomb, has been raised to her memory. 
She was interred with all the solemn funeral rites 
used by the Roman cliurch, and a mass of requiem, 
on the north side of the chapel of Henry VII. Dur- 
ing the reign of her successor, not the Bllghtc.st mark 
of respect was shewn to her memory by the erection 
of a roumunient ; and even at the present day, no 
other memorial remains to point out the spot where 
she lies, except two small black tablets at the ucst 
base of the sumptuous tomb erected by order of 
King James 1. over the ashes of Elizabeth, and her 
less fortunate sister. On them we read as follow : 

UfcuNO CONSOJiTKS £T MAtllA SOUOIII.S 

RT VRMA UlC OnnOR- ZK ShK RBSVKRKr- 

iriUUS ELIZABETH A TTONIS. 

— Sir F. Madden^^ Privy Purse Expenses of the 
Princess Mary, ^c. 

Public Gardens and Meehanief Exhibitions . — 
Among the best modes that we know of for im- 
proving the taste of the inhabitants of country 
towns and their neighbourhood, are, the establish- 
ment Of public gardens, such as those of Birming- 
ham and Sheifleld ; and the opening of exhibitions, 
such as those of, the Mechanics* If^jititutcs in these 
towns, to which gentlemen in the neighbourhood 
are kind enough to send pictures, sculpture, and 
other articles of beauty, curiosity, or ot scientific 
interest. These exhibitions, to which all are ad- 
mitted on the payment of 6d. ; or every day as long 
as they are open, for 2s. 6d, ; cannot fail to have an 
excellent effect. We learn, on good authority, that 
at the end of a fortnight after tlie Derby exhibition 
was opened, more than 20,000 persons had been to 
see it.— Gardener s Magazine. 
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THE REFORM CLUB-HOUSE. PALL-MALL. 
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.VB^UOU^E, 
t»lf« :,; '» 


OQ^^^weeil 'vhadjr «ide ^ Pali** 
^i^li^eoiiiiitg a Uae of eXnh^ 
taeam term ^‘hoTwen^'is 
»tiare^< oliiwaotari«tic of the architectural 
maijjpaimcence of the haildines erect^ of 
late jears for the aocommo&tioa of the 
mettopoliian clubs, Thns^ one palace 
haC ugiven place to Esthers ; for the site of 
Cltflton Palace» aad ha appurtenances, is 
now nearly occupied by club-mansionB 
the external splendour and interior ar- 
rangements of which present altogether 
a 'novel as well as luxurious feature in 
social economy. Already, the south ^pide 
of Pall-Mall presents six of these costly 
odMces, which have been erected within 
the last twelve years, and well denote the. 
taste and opulence of the upper classes of 
society in tbe metropolis; whilst their 
architectural characteristics are iuterest- 
ing to aU<-<-whether we admire the Gre- 
cian-Done of “ the United Service,** by 
Nash; ^ the Athenfleum,** occupying the 
oppo«dte and corresponding position (with 
its f^ieae of classic story), by Burton ; the 
unmue Italian taste of the Travellers* ;” 
ana *‘the Reform** (about to he de- 


scribed), by Barry; the chaste propor- 
tions of the Conservative,*’ by Siuirke ; 
or the enriched iN^Made of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Unlv’ersi^ies*,” by tlie 
Smirkes, with its clever sculptural imper- 
sonations, by Nicholl, These edifices, it 
has been well observed, give^not only 
richness of architectural character, but a 
certain patrician air to Pall-Mall;”* 
and have few, if any, parallels in 
£ur<^. 

The Rafi>hn Clnb-honse, occupying (as 
already indicated) the space between the 
Travellers* and Conservative Club-houses, 
stands ,4^ the sites of the National Gal- 
lery, and house prevumsly used by the 
Reform Club, The new Club-house is 
from tlie designs of Mr. C, Barry, the ar- 
chitect of the new Houses of Parliament, 
and of the ’rraveUers*.’? It is the 
larges^ mid most eoinmodioiis of pny of 
t}ie club-houses in the metrc^lis: the 
length of the front is 120 feet, exclusive 
of the entrance b^ween the Travellers' 


Club-house and the maha bmldinff, which 
is fifteen feet ; making, m all, a frontage 
of 13fi feet. The depSi of the main build- 
$Ug is 104 ft, 6 in. ; tke height of the cor- 
nice fironi the street pavement, is about 
sixty-eight feet. The style Is pure Ita- 



grtsoiaar. sf 8 * %';?'?»• 

-v«i)ie.ii,e wt4' j^egaoce . ot . m latanal 
arraWemepts, ' ^ 

In ms ea|iadous edifice are dx floors. 
The basemient jUf divided into two por- 
t^s; one toing allots to the club 
Intchens, servants’ rooms, and cellara^ ; 
and the other to separate kitchens for 
the accommodation of the lodgers’ floor, 
llie mezzanine, between the ground and 
basement floors, is allotted to batlis and 
dressing-rooms, cellarage, and servants* 


rooms. 

The ground floor comprises a grand 
saloon, about fifty-six feet square, and 
fifty feet in height, witlt two tiers of co- 
lumns, forming a colonnade on each side. 
The walls of this apartment will Y>e em- 
bellished with highly-finished paintings; 
and the fumiture and appointments will 
be of the most sumptuous description. 
It lit from above by a veiy large end 
richly-ornamented lantern. The cciifee- 
rooin is likewise upon this floor, and ex- 
tends the whole length of the b^k or 
garden front of the building; 117 feet in 
length, and twenty-six feet iu width. 
Upon the same floor, also, are a. spacious 
Parliamentary library, a morning-room, 
and private dining-room, and other apart- 
ments ; all entered from the great saloon. 
From the centre of the cast side of this 
saloon is a superb staircase, ascending, 
with three handsome arched flights, to 
the colonnade, formed by the upper ti€*r of 
columns, which is the passage of commu- 
nication with the principal rooms on the 
first floor ; these being a drawing-room, of 
the same size as Uie coffee-room, and over 
it ; an upper library, private drawing and 
card-rooms, &c. Above, is a floor com- 
prising a billiard-room and twenty-one 
apartments ; the latter to be let as lodg- 
ing-rooms to the members of the club ; 
man^ of these ctpartments are very com- 
modiouH, and have easy access from an 
arched corridor. This floor has no com- 
munication with the other portion of the 
club-house, but is entered by the staircase 
in the lodge immediately adjoining the 
Travellers* Club-house. Above the lodg- 
ing-floor, in the roof, is a cmnplete attic, 
in which are numerous dormitories for 
the use of the club and lodgers* servants. , 

The whole building is faced with Port- 
land stone: the contractors arc Messrs. 
^Grissell and Peto, and tlie work is executed 
in a very s^erior style; the estimated 
cost being ^w,(KK). 

It wiU be seen that the new mansion of 
the Reform Club differs from most other 
new club-houses, in having two ranges of 
windows above the OTound-floor instead of 
a single range. Tha latter feature has been 
regarded as rendering the metropolitan 
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clnb-hpusefli erolAenily df Jam^ thell. Bofnvd^ prospect of 

their poxpose/’ and ‘‘ highly ^Tonrable inheHtipg &ree powerful kingdoms, he 
to architectural dignity,” owing to which expedehced, during ooumw of his life, 
these edifices ** announce fhemselves very nothing but misfortunes. So entirely had 
distinctly for what they are,; at first he survived his political importance, that 
glance, and can har^y he mistaken fo# the intell^nce of his deatli was received 
private mansions.” Such is the opinion in Grep.t Britain with the utmost coldness 
of a critical writer of the day (C<nnpanmi and iudifiTerence ; though his pretensions 

to the British crown had, within the 
memory of the majority of persons living, 
excited the highest apprehension and 
^rm. 

‘ ^he Chevalier left two sons, upon the 
eldest of whom devolved Giat shadow of 
a shade, the right of succession to the 
British throne; the younger had been 
advanced to the purple, auder the appel- 
lation of Cardinal of York, and is the 
last surviving male of the ancient and 
royal house of Stuart. 

1793, — The third American Congress 
assembled at the conclusion of this year, 
when the illustrious Washington was re- 
chosen president ; nor was any other man 
qualified, like him, to fill that* dignified 
and important station ; yet it is much to 
be apprehended that sndi a re-election, at 
the commencement of the constitution, 
may furnish a precedent, which, in future 
times, shall prove very injurious to its 
original purity, as well as essential prin- 
ciple. Experience has proved, that 
elective omceB,aif not carefully guarded, 
are liable to be converted into tenures for 
life ; and it had, perhaps, been more ad- 
visable foib the States to have lost the 
ostensible services of this great man for 
the four succeeding years, rather than, by 
reinstating him, to lay a foundation for 
a destructive innovation in future times. 

1794, — The events which have happened 
lately in France, have astonished man*' 
kind; baffled the speculations of the 
wisest; frustrated the glowing expecta- 
tions of rational patriotism ; shocked the 
feelings of humanity; spread confusToa 
over that delightful country; introduced 
uproar and savage ferocity of manners 
into the legislative assembly of the people, 
where egbn reasoning, sage and deliberate 
counsels, and practical principles in 
politics, have all been overfnrowii by the 
lurions and unbounded turlmleii;ee< of the 
capricious and en^n^iastic mujjritddei At 
tliese scenes the nistorian's powers are 
Jbeuumhed ; for who can deseri^ a ebaos ? 
Hamanity turns pale, and the detester of 
tyranny pines in the deepest anguish of 
spirit. 

1795, — On a general review of the 
levolntions of France, we clearly discern, 
in the opposite extremes into which they 
ron, the national character of the ancient 
Gauls: C»sar tells ns they were fickle, 
given to innovation, turbulent and, sedi- 


to the Mmanac, 1838); liut, in the in- 
stance of the Kefomi Club-house, we do 
not perceive the fitness of these observa- 
tions ; whilst very important accommo- 
aation, and completeness of convenience, 
have been gained by the addition, without 
any sacrifice of architectural propriety. 

ON LOOKING ON THE SEA. 

\7nfTTEK ABROAD, BY TH£ BOK.CHARLSB PB1PD8. 

Yov sunny wave, that sparkling foam. 

That booming of the sea, 

Uow many thoughts of friends, of home, 

Those objects bring to me. • 

So days in youth successive roll’d, 

Like billows drest in light ; 

And like yon liquid flood of gold, 

Each passing hour was bright. 

Those days of bliss I No gayer heart 
Ere led the laughing throng. 

Or in the joyous dance took part, 

Or troll d the merry song. 

But like yon shadow’d cloud that flies 
Across the bright blue main, 

In time’s horiaon cares arise 
To chequer life with pain. 

And storms have rag’d, and gloom has veil’d 
The joys that childhood deck’d ; 

Of all the hopes so trimly sail’d, 

How many now are wreck'd! 

But still I love to think on days 
'Twere better to forget. 

And idly w'atch for pleasure’s rays 
Where pleasure’s smi has set. 

I love to wander here alone. 

And listen to that sound. 

That hollow voice, from realms unknown. 

Bears tidings of the drown’d. 

I fancy every breeze's sigh • 

Laments for parted hearts, 

Upon the murmurs floating by, 

Some last, fond thought departs. 

I think each swelling wave but seems 
A mound o’er some fkir head, 

And sadly think each ray but beams 
To decorate the dead. 

The brave, the coward, there are laid. 

The vilest and the best; 

There hopes have sunk, there joys decay’d. 
There sorrow has found rest. 

Keepsake, 1830. 

FORBESIANA: 

OR PASSAOEH FROM THE NOTE-UOOK OF MR. 

FORBES, THE ORIENTAL TRAVELLER. 

{Continued from page SOI, vot. •.) 

HISTORICAL. 

1765*““On the 30th of December, died 
at Rome, iu a far arfvanccd age, the 
('hevulier de St. George, only son of King 
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ticwd. TAC^itns, and other wri- 

ter», jrive Ihom the same character. His- 
tOU^ does not present an example of an 
aguatton arisi]^ from the same, or any 
similar eanse, so great, so sudden, and so 
various in its operations and effects, as 
the present vicissitudes of France. The 
gradations from despotism to limited 
monarchy ; from limited monarchy to 
republicanism ; ffSm republicanism to 
anarchy ; and from anarchy to a certain 
degree of moderation, have been extremely 
rapid ; and the social feelings, during 
this shifting scene, have been swallowed 
up in a })oUtical whirlpool. 

It is beyond all doubt, to the atrocious, 
murderous disposition that now rage^ and 
reigns in France, that we arc to a»cril>e 
the untimely end of that lovely, promising, 
and unfortunate young prince and king, 
Louis the XVIIth of FVance. If his death 
was not the immediate effect of violent^ 
it was probably that of shw poison; at 
any rate, it was the consequence of that 
degrading and cruel mode of treatment, 
to which the young prince, iminergcd in 
all the excess of which his puerile frame 
was susoeptihle, and, at the same time, 
immured from the sanative jiower of air, 
and continual motion and exercise, so 
. natural to his time of life, — has been for so 
many years su^epted. The ruling powers 
of France havei»een iivithe practice of 
sacri^cing one of the royal family on 
every great crisis of danger. On the 
approach of the Duke of Brunswick, they 
murdered the king ; on the revolt of 
Toulin, the queen ; and now the royalists 
threaten the prince. 

The series of important events that have 
recently taken place in France, has occa- 
sioned no changes more strikingly dis- 
tinguished than those of the national 
chnrch. Its honours, its exemptions, its 
treasures, its enonnous revenues, rites, 
ceremonies, and superstitions, with all 
their dead and living appendages, have 
been driven before the tempest of an 
ineffectually opposed reform; have been 
WTecked upon the shores of a strongly 
^ a^tated sea ; and swallowed up In an 
abyss, from which it seems to be Very 
improbable they will ever emerge, but us 
shattered fragments, never again to be 
united. 

OLDEN KITCHEN-GARDENING. 

Some curious facts in the history of hor- 
ticulture are found in Evelyn's Acetaria, 
It was scarcely an hundred years, he tells 
ns^ since cabbages were ^introduced from 
, into this country, one of the Sir 

4id-h6hy Ashleys, of Wibm St. Giles, in 
Dorsetshire, being the first ]>ersou wlip 


planted them in England ;^ihe ihmily, 
then, has deserved well of its coimtry, 
notwithstanding it produced so great a 
— as Shaftesbury. It had not been very 
long since artichokes were cultivated in 
4taly, after which they were, for some 
time, so rare in England as to be sold for 
crowns a-pieee. We have not learnt from 
the Frendi to eat this noble thistle, as 
Evelyn calls it, as a salad ; nor from the 
Italians to stew' it till its tough leaves are 
edible. The cucumber, within his memory, 
had been accounted “little better than 
poison;" the melon was hardly known 
till Sir George Gardiner, coining from 
Spain, brought it into estimation ; when 
its ordinary price was Os. or 6jr. Much 
has been added to the catalogue of escu- 
lents since Evelyn's time ; but some things, 
on the other hand, have fallen into disuse. 
The bud of the sunflower, before it expands, 
wm then dressed like an artichoke, and 
eaten as a dainty; the root of the minor 
pimpinella, or small Burnet saxifrage, 
dried and pulverized, was preferred by 
some persons to any kind of j>epper ; and 
the pounded seeds of the nastvHmm were 
thought preferable to mustard. Evelyn 
praises the milky, or dappled thistle, either 
as a salad, or boiled, or baked in pies 
like the artichoke ; it was then sold in our 
herb-markets, but probably for a supposed 
virtue in consequence of its name darduus 
Miner, or Our Lady’s Milky Thistle, which 
made it be esteemeil a proper diet for 
nurses. The bur, also, he calls delicate and 
wholesome, when young. The ^oung 
leaves of the ash wore a favourite pickle, 
— but, of all his dainties, that of which a 
person of the present age would be the 
least willing to partake, would be “ the 
small young acorns which we find in the 
stock-doves’ craws,” and which arc “ a de- 
licious fare, well as those incomparable 
salads of young bcrlis taken out of tbe 
maws of partridges at a certain season of 
the year, which gives them a preparation 
far exceeding that of cookery." They 
were certainly valiant eaters in those 
days, and one who admired such salads 
might have sat down with Heorue to a 
Northern Indian’s feast. 

MARCH OF REASON. 

There is, wO humbly think, something 
impressively appalling in the reflection 
that everything in creation has been im- 
mutably fixed, by a strict entail, save and 
except the marteh, progressive or retro- 
grade, of human reason. 

The velocity of lightning, the sound of 
thunder, the power of the wind, which still 
goeth where it^isteth, do not increase. 
The heat of the sun, the blueness of the 
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sky, the freshness of monntain air, the 
solemn grandeur of the trackless oce^, 
remain unaltered. The nest of the bird 
improves no more than its plumage— ^he 
habitation of the beaver no more ^an its 
fur— the industry of the bee no more than 
its honey ; and, lovely as is the melody of 
the English lark, yet the unchanged ac- 
cents of its morning hymn daily proclaim 
to us from the firmament of heaven, that, 
in the conjugation of the works of Nature, 
there are no distinctions of tenses, for that 
what is, what was, and what will be, are 
the same. 

But it is not so with hnman reason. 
Man alone has the power to amass and 
bequeath to his posterity whatever know- 
ledge ho acquires, and thus our condition 
on earth may be improved ad infinitum by 
the labour, intelligence, and discoveries of 
those who have preceded us. 

Human reason being, therefore, a fluctu- 
ating scries, while brute instinct is a fixed 
quantity, there is something encouraging 
in reflecting that the high degree of in- 
stinct with which animals are gifted, 
coupled with our promised dominion over 
every beast of the field, foretels the supe- 
rior eminence which human intelligence 
is capable of attain!^. For instance, the 
powerful eyesight of the eagle might have 
almost led a philosopher to prophesy the 
invention of the telescope, by which we 
have surpassed it ; the astonishing instinct 
of those birds of America, which, from the 
luxury of a southern latitude, annually re- 
turn to a wilderness nearly a thousand 
miles distant, to build their nests on the 
very trees njmii whose branches they were 
reared, might have led him to foretel the 
discovery of the compass, which enables 
men, not only in one direction, Imt in all 
directions, to probe their way to the re- 
motest regions of the earth. 

The strength and ferc®ity of the lion, 
the tiger, and the rhinoceros, might have 
foretold the invention of fire-arms, which 
have empowered us, with fearless confi- 
dence, to seek, rather than avoid, every 
beast of the field. 

The immense size of the whale, so for- 
tified by the boisterous element in which 
it lives, might have led a man to prognos- 
ticate the simple apparatus by which it is 
now captured. 

The speed of the horse — the strength of 
the ox — the acute sense of smell in the dog 
— the patient endurance of “ the ship of 
the desert,” the camel — the stupendous 
power of the elephant— and the swiftness 
of the carrier-pigeon’s wing, have already, 
by the exertion of the human mind, one 
after another, been made subservient to 
the interests of man, {or whose dominion 
they were created ; and, though we cannot 


deny that in certain instances human rea- 
son has not yet surpassed brute instinct, 
yet.we should remember that in science, 
as well as in religion, it has beneficently 
been declared to us, “ Seek, and ye shall 
find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
yon.**— Review^ 

THE BROKEN HEART. 

Whks the knell, rimg for the dying, , 
Soundeth fur me, 

And my cold corse is lying 
*Neath the green tree ; 

" When the turf strangers are heaping, 

Covers my breast, 

Come not to gaze on me 'weeping; — 

I am at rest. 

• All my life, coldly and sadly 

^ The days have gone by ; 

^ 1, who (Iream'd wildly and madly, 

Am happy to die. 

* Pear friend, my heart hath been breaking, 

Us pain is all past ; 

A term hath been set to its aching,— 

Peace comes at last! 

Keeptake, 1838. 


BRITISH MUSEVM. 

ETRUSCAN SCULPTURES. 

Among the votes of Parliament 
relating to the British MuSdUm, in the 
present year, is one for ^6,570, jiart of 
which has been expended in the purchase 
of a collection of Etruscan monumental 
sculptures, found by Sijgigror D’Anastaei in 
Tuscany, the isneient Etruria, They are 
at present placed in the grand central and 
in the Phigalian saloon, and are well 
worthy rf attention; as they enable ns 
more distinctly to trace, by being placed 
in conjunction with others within that 
edifice, step by step, the improvements in 
theH.rtof sculpture, which, perhaps, having 
had its origin in China, appears grailually, 
in proceeding towards tne west, to have 
been improving in its march, till it attained 
the zenith of its perfection in the classic 
climes of Greece and Italy. 

The tombs w'bence these fibres and 
monuments were brought, w-ere in general 
excavated in the rock, and in a line of road 
immediately leading to a city, as was the 
custom of all the ancients, and the outside, 
where it would admit being adorned^ em- 
bellished with sculptured ornaments ; they 
were of that kind culled Tac^ov, and not 
like the Celtic {pmulus or mound ; in some 
of them it was the custom for the priests 
to practice the art of divination. I'he 
interiors of the chambers were so formed, 
that tlie ceilings were made to represent 
beams of wood, and the walls of those 
belonging to families or individuals of 
distinction were entirely covered with 
paintings; these were divided intfi com- 
partments, and the subjects represent 
were rarely of a sombre or funereal descrip- 
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tion ; in many of them groups of figures 
are represented as dancing with female 
musicians playing on fintes. The dress of 
the inen is commonly a cloak, thrown 
over me arms and shoulders, without 
sandals, or any other covering; the 
women have light tunics and mantles 
Boating in the air, both of which are 
border^ ; all the figures are crowned with 
myrtle ; the men wear a necklace of blue 
beads, and in the^ back-ground of the 
picture is generally seen a table covered 
with painted vasds, which contain the wine 
destined for those votaries of Bacchus ; in 
others there are representations of chariot 
races : a number of cars, with three horses 
to each, appear ready to. start, and only 
wait because the steeds of all are 'not 
prepared. In some, wrestling matches^are 
depictured, over which a figure on horse- , 
back presides armed with a lance. It is 
evident tliat the subjects on the walls of 
these tombs are a true remresentatiun of 
the funereal ceremonies of the Etruscans, 
and that they contemplated death but as a 
gate through which mortality must pass to 
obtain a perpetual enjoyment. 

The chests, when opened, were found to 
contain, beside the bones of the deceased, 
many favourite articles appertaining to 
their lives, such as female ornaments of 
gold, parts of tho armour of a warrior, 
besides mirrors, cestusea, dice, table 
utensils, and piecbfc of monfy of ancient 
fabric, as also vases of glass and terra 
cotta, some beautifiilly painted ; with many 
other articles j)osses8ed in life. The chest 
on the right hand from tlie entrance of the 
grand sttloon of the Museum, was K)uud 
in a chamber excavated in the rock on the 
road from Tuscanella to Corncto, the 
anciep^t Tarqoinia. The Ims-relief in front 
reprci^nts the head of Medusa, having on 
each side a dolphin. A figure of a boy, 
])robably the son of tlie deceased, stands 
beside; he is naked, excepting a sash 
around the loins ; the cover is the reciim- 
l>ent eifigy of an aged matron. On the 
cover of the adjoining one is sculptured 
the statue of a priest of Bacchus, which is 
shewn by the prefericulum he holds in his 
hand, and the ivy chaplet round his ' tem- 
|jiles,rias also by tbe sacred utensils banging 
irom wall on his side; the chest 
belonging to it presents in front a combat 
of three warriors, scarccK/ blocked out ; 
within it were the remains of the body^ and 
some otilior articles. The next chest has a 
male figure on the top, and an inscription, 
probably bearing the name of the departed, 
engraved on the upper cornice of the 
principal side : the bas-relief on this re- 
preseiltt^ twomarinemonstersoppositeeach 
qther, sMfhetween them ts a disc intended 
for : the marine figures are 


finished, but the other is only sketched 
out This is strange, hut prolmhly can be 
accounted for, that it was the . custom to 
prepare the receptacle durfsug life, and, 
not being completed, it was thought 
sacrilegious to touch it after death ; round 
the neck of this figure is a circular orna- 
ment, surrounded with a riband in spirals, 
which it is difficult more accurately to 
define ; it has, too, a ring in the baud, 
which it was also the cm^m for women 
to hold. ’ There' is an inscription, which, 
according to the tlieory of Lauzi, may be 
translated “ Viblus Sithiens," or “ Sextus, 
Vclthurins, Medosiss natus Tanaquilis 
filise, vixit anuos quinquaglnta.'’ The 
next cover represents a warrior, as may 
be judged from the bas-relief of a military 
car, guided by himself ; behind, is a genius 
with expanded wings, followed by three 
figures bearing palms in procession, and a 
fourth who has in his arms an instrument 
resembling the crooked Etruscan trumpet. 
There is a long inscription upon this coffin, 
the whole of which, according to the above 
antiquary, is unintelligible, excepting the 
name “ Arsio Velio,” and the age, sixty- 
onc. nrhe adjoining chest to this has a 
bas-relief of a bearded head, covered with 
the Phrygian bonnet, the point of which 
falls over the forehead ; beside, ore two 
marine monsters mounted by boys, sym- 
bolical of the passage of the soul over the 
ocean to the Elysian fields. The statue 
on the cover is that of a young female, 
which has evidently been painted red, as 
also tlic ornaments of a golden colour, a 
practice which seems to have been general 
among the ancients ; on the head is a 
diadem, and there can be no doubt but the 
countenance is a portrait of the deceased, 
who must have been handsome ; the dress 
is in an unfinished state, as is the case 
with almost all the others. 

In the Phigaliau saloon is a chest, by far 
the most magnificent of the whole collec- 
tion ; it is larger than any of the others, 
and is sculptured on all the sides, which is 
unusual, and would seem to prove that it 
was intended for some superior personage. 
At the head is represented a combat of 
gladiators in honour of the deceased ; the 
bas-reliefs on the other sides of the monu- 
ment display tho barbarous sacrifice of 
human victims, men, women, and children, 
who are hacked to death before the altar, 
amidst the despair of their relatives and 
friends : the whole is masterly executed ; 
the grouping of the figures is excellent; 
the attempt at flight of some, and the 
useless resistance of others, are boldly 
delineated ; and, but that tlie finish is not 
equal, we think that this sculpture is not 
surpassed l>y any of the splendid specimens 
of Grecian art arbund ; this beautifiil 
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work has unfortunately been much injured, 
and only a few letters remain of an inscrip- 
tion which probably contained the name 
of the deceased. The next sarcophai^H 
has no bas-relief of any kind, the cover is 
a figiure of a priestess of Bacchus lying 
supinely on the chest; she is dressed in the 
pomp of her sacred calling, and ornaments 
of gold decorate her person. A fawn, 
sacred to the God, is lying beside her ; in 
her right hand is a vase with handles, and 
a thyrsus in the left. The style of this 
figure varies from that of all the others. 

The next chest is of terra cotta; thv 
statue which forms the lid of it, represents 
a young female dressed as the old matron 
before described ; but it is to be remarked 
of thp figure, the singular position of the 
legs ; the left is bent under the other, and 
is seen at the back of the statue ; the • 
whole is coarsely finished, except the face, 
which is more carefully formed. The 
adjoining chest is also a sarcophagus of 
term and has on it two figures of 

dolphins in relief; the cover is a young 
• woman, whose head is encircled by a gar- 
land, reposing with the right band under 
the neck, while the other is extended, on 
the little finger of which is a ring ; the 
leg is in the same awkward position as the 
one before mentioned. 

The last we have to describe is a mag- 
nificent tomb, w'hich bears in front two 
winged genii, sculptured ; in the band of 
one is a torch; tne’ other bears military 
trappings, and in the centre arc ornaments 
of leaves; at the sides are beads of 
animals, in various forms, and at the back 
are other genii and ornaments. The 
cover is of a cubical form, tenninating at 
the cornice with tiles and artificial masks, 
snrronuded with festoons ; in the middle of 
the ridge of the roof are two serpents 
tied in a knot. At the extremities are 
spliynxes with expandtd wings. The 
whole is sculptured in peperino stone, 
which is carefully covered over with a 
coating of lime stucco, and coloured in 
red, black, white, and green ; on the front 
is an itiscriptlon, and the same Is delineated 
in colours on the lid . — Abridged from tfw 
Times, 

SNOWDONIA. 

This poetical appellation has been 
^ven to tiie central part of the county ^f 
Caernarvon, the most romantic district of 
North Wales— from its grand feature 
being the magnificent mountain of Snow- 
don. “ Nature has here, (says Camden,) 
reared huge groups of mouutains, as if 
she intended to bind the island fast to the 
bowels of the eartl;^ and make a^ safe 
retreat for the Britons in the lime of war. 


For here are so many crags and rocks, so 
many wooded valleys, rendered impass- 
able by so many lakes, that the lightest 
troops, much less an army, conld never 
find their way among them. These 
mountains may be truly called the British 
Alps; for, besides that tliey are the 
hig];iest in the whole island, they are, like 
the Alps, bespread with broken crags on 
every side, all surrounding one which, 
towering in the conire, far above the rest, 
lifts its head so loftily, as if it meant not 
only to threaten, but to thrust it into the 
sky.’* 

In a region so fitted by Nature for the 
strategies of war, there were, doubtless, 
many strongholds erected in the troub- 
lous times of Britain. Throughout the 
dislrict exist some traces of the Roman 
conquest of the aboriginal inhabitants; 
although there is some difficulty in de- 
tonuining by wba.t tribe of native BritoiLS 
Caernarvoushire was inhabited at the 
above early period. The neighbonring 
districts of North Wales were peopled by 
the Ordoviccs ; and Caernarvonshire has, 
with great shew of probability, been in- 
cluded in the territory of that lril»e. 7’he 
Homans crossed this county under Sueto- 
nius Paulinas, when they attacked Mona, 
(Anglesey) a. d, 59. In the Itinerary of 
Antoninas, two stations within the county 
are given : Segoiitinm^^ow Caer Seiont, 
(Caernarvon^ and Conovium, now Caer 
Rhun, the Fort of Hliun), near Conway, 
where Roman bricks have been found 
inscribci) Lro. x. ; and, in 1801, the late 
Rev. II. D. Griffith bad many apartments 
cleared, wherein were discovered several 
broken vases, dishes, &x, 7’he name of 
this station, Conovium, is evidently con- 
nected with that of the river ; although 
some authorities place the site a.t Conway, 
five miles lower down. Of the other 
Roman remains in the county, may be 
mentioned Dinol Dinlle, thirty acres in 
extent, supposed to have been raised by 
the soldiers of Agricola, near the coast, 
between Clynnog and Caernarvon. At 
the foot of the lower lake of Llanberis is 
also. “ a most ]>crfect Roman station, 
called Dinas Dinorwic, partly natural and 
partly artificial, in fine preservation^' 

The mined stronghold of the annexed 
Engraving is the work of a very remote 
age, but whclSer anterior or subsequent 
to the Roman conquest, is doubtful. It 
was one of what Sir Richard Hoarc calls 
the first class of Welsh castles — “the 
original British, situated on high and 
almost inaccessible mountains.” Its lo- 
cality is about two miles from tbe village 
of Llanberis, nearer to Caemarven. The 
name, Dolbadorn, or, Padom’s Meadow, 
is referred to Padarn, a British saint, of 
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obscure note. The castle* standing near 
the jtinction of the two fakes of Llan- 
beris, is the onl^ one that remains in all 
the narrow passes of North Wales. As 
it was impossible for an enemy to climb 
the chain of mountains, which are a 
guard to Caernarvonshire and Anglesey, 
and as there were five narrow’ passes, the 
British secured each with a castle: this 
was the central one.'* remains are a 
small ronnd tower, 'or keej); its inner 
diameter ten yards, and its hciglit, twenty- 
five yards. This seems to have been the 
principal part of the fortress, since it 
occupies the whole of a small elevated 
rock ; it would scarcely accommodate 
fifteen men, and is hardly larger than 
one of the bastions of Caernarvon cm^tle. 
The strongholds of the British kings, 
must recollect, cannot he compared m 
magnitude with the Norman fortresses. 


D61badam castle has been, for centnries, 
in mins; since Leland (temp* Henry VI IT.) 
describes only a decayed tower. Within 
its walls Owen Goch was confined upwards 
of twenty years, for having joined in a 
rebellion against his brother Llywelyn ap 
Gruffydd, the last Prince of Wales. 

The view from hence is extremely 
heantifbl, embracing the two lakes, nearly 
three miles in extent, and the vast moun- 
tain chain which bounds the vale. The 
effect of the castled crag, with its rained 
tower reflected in the crystal lake, the 
stupendous mountains on each side, and 
the upper lake stretching to the church of 
Llanteris, with mighty Snowdon in the 
hack ground, make up a scene of the 
snbliine and the picturesque, which baffles 
the eloquence of the pen, and the mastery 
of the {>encil. 
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Stittttifit iFsttii. 


ENORAVINO WITH THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 

A Paris paper states that Dr. Donne hat 
applied, witii success, the <»rdinarv proccsi 
of engravii^ directly to tlie proofs taker 
with the Daguerreotype : a discovers 
U^% m important as tlie invention o 
, itself, plates hav< 

a falftilitted to the Academy o 
inees, Where they have caused 


very great sensation." The account adds : 
“ when Dr. Donne shall have brought to 
perfection his engraving process, then 
only will the Daguerre apparatus prove to 
the traveller, antiquary, and naturalist, 
the most valuable resource. When the 
image of the most complex monument or 
most minute preparation of natural 
history shall have been finished, every 
traveller or observer, by immWliately 
engraving the plafift, will be able hiinseu 
to compose the picturesque part of his 
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work, and to multiply its proofs at a choap 
rate. The primitive art, which obliged ua 
to make collections of unique pictures 
upon silver plates, is, therefore, about to 
take a far wider range. It will quit the 
cabinets of the curious, and enter the 
domain of the graphic arts in general, 
and of popular education .” — Quoted in the 
Times. 

THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

CHEMICAL ABACUS. 

Dr. Reid, of Edinburgh, has found this 
apparatus usetul in introducing his pupils 
to a precise knowledge of the constitution 
of the more important chemical com* 
pounds. It consists of a frame of wood, 
across which wires are placed, and upon 
which beads are strung, as in the instru- 
ment employed by Chinese clerks, and to 
be seen in most museums. Each wire 
corresponds to a chemical element, and 
the beads to atoms; while the nanfes of 
tile elements arc placed on the frame at 
the extremities of the wires. Dr. Daubeny 
suggested an improvement of this instru- 
ment, by having the beads of different 
colours to correspond to the different ele- 
ments. {The Chemical Abacus may now 
be seen at most of the philosophical in- 
strument-makers’ in the metropolis.] 

FRENCH SAFETY-LAMP. 

This lamp was invented by Baron du 
Mesnil in 1834, and has been adopted by 
the French government, after a. favourable 
report on it by M. Ch. Combes. The 
lamp consists oi a body of flint-glass, de- 
fended by twelve iron bars. The air is 
admitted by two conical tubes inserted at 
the bottom, which are capped with wire- 
gauze, and enter by the side of the flame. 
The latter rises into a chimney, which has, 
ov^er its top, an arched piece of metal ; the 
chimney, however, being guitc open ; con- 
sequently, a strong current is constantly 
passing up tlie chimney. When carbu- 
retted hydrogen gas passes in, the fact is 
discovered by numerous small explosions, 
and the whole glass-work is thrown into 
vibrations, which emit a loud and shrill 
sound, to be heard at a very considerable 
distance. 

Prof. Graham stated the novelty in the 
above lamp to be the open chimney. He 
considered that the Davy Lamp was left 
almost perfect by that philosopher, an^ 
that all accidents proceeded from careless- 
ness. [We are happy to see the fame of 
Davy thus vindicated ; for there has been 
too evident a disposition to asperse it, of 
late.] Prof. Graham alluded to the dele- 
terious effects of after-damp, or carbonic 
acid, ^eft in the atmosphere of a mine 
after an explosion, i^hich is believed to 
occasion often greater loss of life among 


the miners than the original explosion, 
and has often pravented assistance l^eing 
rendered in accidents. In many cases, 
the oxygen of the air was not exhausted 
by* the explosion ; although, from the pre- 
sence of five or ten per cent, of carbonic 
acid^ it was rendered irresplrable. The 
atmo.sphere might, therefore, be rendered 
respirable by withdrawing this carbonic 
acid ; and he suggested a method by which 
this might be effected. He hud found that 
a mixture of dry slaked lime and pounded 
Glauber’s salts, in equal proportions, has 
a singular avidity for carbonic acid ; and 
that air might be purified completely from 
thf^ deleterious gas, by inhaling it through 
a qisliion of not more than an inch in 
thidkness, filled with that mixture, which 
» could be done without difficulty. He sug- 
gested the use of an article of this kind by 
persons wbo descended into a mine to as- 
sist sufferers after an explosion; indeed, 
wherever the safety-lamp was necessary, 
and the occurrence of an explosion possi- 
ble, the possession of this limeffiUer would 
be an additional source of security. 

PRESERVINO FISHES. 

Mr, Lankester^s process, already re- 
ferred to, consisted in drying the fish, then 
taking away their soft parts, drying the 
skins, keeping thorn in sliape by pieces of 
stick and cork, and,«49lfiiily, varnishing 
them with mftstic varnish, by which they 
become stiffened, and their colours pre- 
served. Mr. Gray stated, that Mr. Lankes- 
tcr’s process was not new. He hoped 
soon to have a very fine collection of 
fishes open for iuspection at the British 
Museum. I le thought the fish were better 
sewed on to the paper than glued. He 
had preserved the colour of tlie fish by 
soaking them in brine, and drying them 
before they were put into spirit. He con- 
demned the use of oxymuriate of mercury 
in the preparation of animal substance. 
Dr. Macartney recommended pyroligneous 
acid instead of corrosive sublimate. Me- 
dusae might be preserved by putting them 
into a solution of alum and nitre in spirit ; 
theydost little of their size thus, and could 
be kept in no other way. 

OBSERVATORY AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 

It appears that, upon the wish of tlie 
Briti.sh Association, communicated to the 
Government by Sir John Herschel, the 
first Lord of the Admiralty has appointed 
an additional assistant to the Gaiic ob- 
servatory, at a llbercd salary. Jones’s 
mural circle, hitherto used at Greenwich, 
has also been despatched to supply the 
place of the defective one in uses at the 
Cape. Added to this, to aid Mi^ Maclean, 
the director of the above observatory, in 
his remeasurement of Lacaille’s arc of the 
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meridian at the Cape, there have been 
fonvarded to him Colonel Colby's execl- 
lent com^nsation measuring bars, the 
aame which have been employed by him 
in the measurement of the Irish base, 
which are now actually on their voyage to 
perform a similar office at the Cape. 
Lastly, in pnrsnance of the some object, 
has been obtained the use of the Astro- 
nomical Society's etvcellent theodolite, for 
remeasuring Lacaille's triangles, ['rhis 
fostering aid frehn Govemiiient will be very 
satisfactory to the scicntiflG world.} 

THJS PACIFIC TIDKLESS. 

There is no tide in the middle of the 
Pacific, around the South Sea Island/I ; a 
phenomenon which Mr. Russell expipius, 
by the probability that the coraf reefs 
in that part of the ocean would have the 
effect of obliterating the tide-wave ; for 
he found, during his researches on waves, 
tliat the slightest obstacles placed at the 
bottom of toe trough, were sufficient al- 
most instantly to oiditeratc the wave; 
insomuch Vhat, whereas, at first, he had 
to wait, after one experiment, sometimes 
fifteen , or twenty minutes before toe sur- 
face was still enough to commence toe 
next; after he discovered the fact, he 
could, at pleasure, quiet the surface by 
elevating certain pieces of wood, which, in 
general, lay evam jjito toe bottom. Now, 
toe coral reefs were just sj|ch obstacles ; 
and toe tide-wave beiug clearly proved a 
wave of translation, be bad little doubt 
that they would furnish an ox.plqpation of 
the feuit,~^^bridgeU from the AfhetKBum, 

MEMOIAS OP CHART.es WATHEWS, *C0MEPXAN. 

BY MBS. MATHEWS. VOLS, III. AND IV. 

IThw portion comprises some 1200 pages 
of most interesting and minute biographi- 
cal memoir, varied with nmnerous letters 
of a domestic character, but all tending 
to shew that Mr. Mathews was as extra- 
ordinary a person in private as in public 
life. These volumes commence wi^i the 
year 182S ; but, as we have not space in 
TOr ‘^cabined and confined” columns to 
follow dates, we must be satisfied with 
selecting a few of the many admirable 
an^dotic illustrations of Ifie and character 
which this excellent work contains, j 

ff^itnsieal Mistake, 

^ In the Lent of the year 1826 a whim- 
sical mistake occurred, in consequence of 
the ^age of toe English Opera House 
beW pccupied on alternate mglits by Mr. 
Matoews with hi^ ‘‘ Lecture on Men and 
Mannersf * and Mr. Bartley with his lec- 
ture toe “Stmetore of the Universe.” 


This change from guy to grave*' probably 
caused more mistakes than toe one I now 
relate. 

It appeared that the editor of a news- 
paper, having been prevented by illness, 
or some other cause, irom writing a criti- 
cim on Mr. Mathews’s Entertainment of 
this season, and wishing to give some 
notice of it, requested an intelligent Scotch 
friend, who he4 visited London for the first 
time, to go to the English Ojiera House, 
for the doable purpose of emoylng the 
performance, and afterwards of furnishing 
an account of it for publication. 

On toe following morning, when the 
Scotchman entered his friend's office, he 
was questioned as to his impressions with 
regard to the preceding night’s exhibition. 
He owned he had been disappointod by it ; 
he expected more comicality than he dis- 
covered in Mr. Mathews, whom he had 
never seen before. The subject, lie said, 
was' not made so much of as it might litive 
been ; there were no jokes, no opportunities 
for him to display drollery; m fact, he 
was disappointed. 

The editor expressed his surprise, and 
asked whether the songs were not good ? 
Ho was told that there were no songs, and 
what music there was introduced was of a 
very grave character. This was a puzzle. 

“ Well, but the rest of the audience were 
amused, I suppose, thongli you were not ?” 
— “ No : they smiled occasionally ; but 
we were all frozen. The house was thinly 
attended : and, even had there been cause, 
we were too cold to laugh ; but, in fact, 
there was nothing to laugh at.”— “ Is it 
possible that yon did not tMnk Mathews a 
very droll jierson ?” — “Oh, dear, no ; quite 
the contrary : he was very gentlemanlike, 
but very far from droll. 1 never heard a 
more sensible .delivery, or a better voice ; 
but he was not cotnica/^ or what I expected.” 
—“Oh I” said the editor, “he must have 
lieen ill,” — “He did not icHtk Hi; on toe 
contrary, he was fat and jolly in appear- 
ance.”— “ Eat ! well, he must have altered 
very much since last year, then. Are yon 
sure you were at the right theatre, and 
that it was really Mathews you saw ?” — 
“Oh ! yes, no doubt of it. The name of 
his entertainment was ‘Earth, Air, and 
Water;' those were the snbiects he pro- 
fessed to treat of, and he delivered all he 
had to say very well; but it was not 
i'omicat; a mere matter-of-fact production, 
and very dull. I did not wait to bear it out. ” 
The editor paused : “ A dull entertain- 
ment— no songs — a thin house— a /at 
matter-of-fact Mathews ! "—all this was 
inconceivable. At last he remembered the 
alternate exhibitions, and at onoe saw 
through the mistake; and, without ex- 
plainiug it to his Scotch friebd, he induced 
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him (witli some diincvilty).to go again that 
night, in order to try a second impression, 
and give it a fair hearing to the very end. 

The result of his second visit was bis 
appearance at the supper table of his friend 
in a state of excitement and delight at his 
evening’s amusement ; he had almost been 
deafened by the shouts of laughter in which 
he had joined, almost pressed to death by 
the crowd, and nearly suffocated by the 
heat. 

On further questioning him about the 
preceding night’s experiment, ho owned 
that as soon as the first portion of the 
subject was ended, he had left the theatre ; 
satisfied that he had scen.enough of Ma> 
thews’s fun in the description so excellently 
given by Mr. Bartley of the formation of 
the terrestrial globe, which afforded no 
ground to be comical upon, and was deU- 
vered too well to be taug/ied at by his 
auditors. 

Mathewses limitation, of Children^ dnd 
Partiality tu them. 

Mr. Mathews had been, I believe, a 
tolerable billiard-player j but his lame- 
ness made it latterly too fatiguing an 
amusement to be juirsued, even when he 
found a table in a private house. He did 
not rightly understand any other game ; 
cards he did not like, unless he found 
himself, at any jovial season in the coun- 
try, amongst a party of young people ; 
then bis enjoyment of a round game was 
even childish. He would be noisy and 
full of all sorts of absurdity, aud gather 
up his earnings with boyish delight, in 
order, when the game was over, to give 
them away j or else, sometimes, to pocket 
his gains witli affected triumph, in imita- 
tion of a child’s chuckle, though he would 
not till the end part with his fish for 
money, however he distressed the table 
by Ills monopoly. Indeed, like Gold- 
smith, his benaviour wi|li children was 
that of the most simple child. He gene- 
rally addressed them in the tones and 
manner of childhood, always making him- 
self the age of those to whom he talked. 
At first the little creatures would look 
surprised, sometimes frightened ; but this 
eflbct soon wore off as he persevered, and 
it always ended in his being accepted as a 
playmate. The first wonder over, ever 
after he was considered by them as a boy, 
fur such was his voice and manner. 

I remember our travelling into Suffolk* 
once, with Mrs. Richard Wilson, on a 
Christmas visit, and stopping at a village 
inn for refreshment while her horses 
baited. Soon after we saw my husband 
near the door, with half a dozen boys, of 
about eight years old, playing at marbles, 
bawling and wranglii|g about the game, 
in their childish and rude manner, and 


every one of his companions as grave and 
earnest with him as if they were all of 
the same age, and had lieen used to him 
all their lives. There he was squabbling. 
^ You, Bill Atkins I I say, you’ve no right 
to that taw.’'—'* I have,” said Bill. — ** I 
stty, you haven’t 1” — “ I say I have !”— 
** Ah ! you cheat ! I won’t play with you 
no more," And thus eventually he picked 
a cniarrel with one of them ; and taking 
offnis coat, offered fight. He was met 
with spirit by the hoy in question, and, 
finding this, he resumed his good humour, 
and made a present to his adversary of 
the marbles he had won, and left them all 
pleased with the ** large boy.” 

We inquired how he became so regu- 
larly installed amongst these urchins in 
so siiort a time. He told ns that he went 
»up to them as they wore playing, and, 
assuming the tone and words suited to 
their age and the occasion, asked if he 
might play with them ? They all looked 
up with something like alarm mixed with 
wonder, and starf^ at him in silence for a 
minute. He reiterated his v^sh to join 
them, and they all looked gravely and 
nhecpishly at each other. He still urged 

them, till, at last,* after some demur, the 
smallest of the party boldly cried, ** Lot 
him play; what harm?” — ** Very well,” 
said another, encouraged by his friend’s 
example—** very well,; ^t has ho got 
any marbles i^’ — ** No," said the new 
comer; “but I've a penny."— “ Well, 

then, let him buy some of yours, Tom ; 
you’ve gat plenty to sell.” The bargain 
was completed, and he knuckled (Umn^ 
soon learned several of their names, and 
thus we found him with them. It was 
most diverting to observe how completely 
the boys had ceased to regard him as ony- 
tliing but what he represented: no gig- 
gling, no suspicion, but a thorough confi- 
dence at last in the reality of his being a 
child, though of “ larger growth” than 
themselves. As he quitted them, he said 
he must go to his “ Ma,” and joined us; 
the boys looking after him aud at us witli 
curiosity for a moment ; but immediately 
resunyng their play, seemingly without 
any further reflection upon the incident. 

With some children (at the houses where 
he familiarly visited) he never allowed 
himself to tqipepT other, when they were 
by, than one ofiheir own age ; and after 
the first surprise, alarm, or, p^haps, 
laughter, they fell into the notion os 
completely as if they had foigotten his 
size. In fact his face bore little contra- 
diction to his tones, language, and man' 
ner: such was the wonderful power he 
possessed over his features, that Ub had 
command of every possible expression that 
belongs to the human countenance, from 
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pnlii^ infancy to impotent old a^e, from 
inanity to the highest point of ihtellectnal 
meaning. A little girl of Mr. Rowland 
EtephenHon’ei, for several years never 
doubted his being what he pretended to 
be, and invariably called him “ that boy- 
mern.*’ 


Mathewses “ Ai • 

Amongst the extraordinary effects of 
the popularity of pay Ihisband’s “ At 
Home,’’ were the applications made, under 
every kind of pretext, letters being sent 
to bim from ail sorts of professions and 
trades about town. One man offered him 
annff for himself and friends if he would 
only mention the name and shop of the 
maniifactnrer. Another promised him a 
peipetnal polish for his boots upon lihe 
same terms. He was solicited to Men- 
tion every sort of exhibition, and to puff 
all the new quack medicines; and pa- 
tents, from surgeons’ instruments to man- 
gles, called for his public approval. There 
was no limit to these reqnisitions. Lo- 
zenges wer^ to be tasted, razors* to be 
nsed, razor-strops to be tried. The wines 
sent for him to taste, though said to be 
" of the finest quality,” nevertheless re- 
quired a “ bush,” which was expected to 
be hung out nightly at his “ house of en- 
tertainment,” for “ value received.” Pa- 
tent filters, tlie price of which was to be 
liquidated by bi^raise ; wiffs, waistcoats, 
boots and boot-books, “venv.lating hats,” 
and' “ bosom friends ! ”— all gratia ! And 
an advertising dentist one clay presented 
himself, offering to teethe our whole fa- 
mily if Mr. Mathews would draw his me- 
tallic teeth into notice. In fact, he was 
inundated with presents ’and petitions, so 
that our cottage sometimes looked like a 
bazaar f and I had frecjnently occasion to 
exercise my ingenuity in contriving how 
and to whom I might convey the generally 
useless articles forced upon our accept- 
ance. In fact, we eventually paid for 
them by purchases or presents oi and to 
the parties from wliom they came, in 
order to smootli down their disappoint- 
ments at my husband’s declining to com- 
ply with the requests with which they 


^ere accompanied. 

^ Amongst the most amusing of these va- 
rieties, was a petition from Mrs. Johnson, 
who yearned to hear her American 
Soothing Syrup” commended and re-com- 
mended by my husband ; and she one 
night held forth the tempting bribe, that 
she and ,a party of friends would appear 
In the^JlKOX^s, in the fond hope of hearing 
this ^^fel blessing to mothers” pointed 
Mr. Mathews to the pat<‘mal part 
"^Audience. At length ray husband’s 
rntry^and for the joke's sake) devised 
mentioh of it In the “ Dilbery Fa- 


mily,” where he made Mr. D boast 

that he had, in the course of his domestic 
duties, found it right to supply his family, 
with this inestimable balm. 

Rut these were minor evils of his popu- 
larity compared to others, arising from 
his use of names. The commonest upon 
which he could fix for his characters 
(Smith excepted), laid him open to the 
hope” of its possessor, “ that Mr. Ma- 
thews would adopt one less known for his 
purpose;” and if, in escaping from this 
difficulty, he mode his pence .with one 
person, by adopting a different name, he 
fell under the censure of another, who re- 
quested that be wonld choose one more 
common than the writer’s. Some were 
informed that their names and titles 
were held up to ridicule,” when such 
names and titles had never before been 
beard of by the accused. In fact, there 
was no doubt but that this was often the 
trick'of the mischievous to annoy the ridi- 
culously vain, to fret them with a feigned 
account of the manner in which their 
name, person, or peculiarities, were 
‘‘ shewn up” by Mr. Mathews in his “ At 
Home.” 


^rdotiical^. 

PIC-MC FROM THE OCTOBER MAOAZ1NE8. 

“ The Unexpected [In the 

New Monthly Magazine^ the edii,or’s con- 
tribution, “Emily; or the Unexpected 
Meeting,” is abruptly yet cleverlv brought 
to a close by a railway catastrophe, which 
we take to be altogether a novel denoue- 
ment. The party, a lady of fortune, (in- 
ferred but not known to be a vridow,) her 
quasi daughter Emily, and her suitor, arc 
proceeding with an aged stranger to Li- 
verpool, to meet a party, to clear up the 
mystery of the actual relationship of the 
two females.] Wrapped in miHlitalion, the 
party readied the station; they were in 
excellent time, they debarked from the 
carriages, which were ordered to be there 
to receive them at six o’clock on the 
Thursday; and such is the admirable 
punctuality of the railroad aiTangements, 
that within one minute or less of the 
impointed time, the almost vital breatli of 
the impetuous engine was heard snorting 
through the air, and in less than a quarter 
of an hour from their arrival ut the station, 
the whole of the party, agitated as they 
were by a thousand contending feelings, 
were flying through the air at the rate of 
twenty-three miles an hour. Daring this 
rapid progress, Mrs. Langley resolutely 
refuseu to enter into any conversation on 
the subject of the journey, well assured 
that it would be productive of the worst 
effects upon Emily ; in a place and under 
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circtmuitaiiceflvwliere site would he without 
the means of soothing or its^ving hen 
The stranger still gazed on the beautiful 
girl, and Alfred, who was seated next Mrs. 
Langley, appeared, in some degree, to 
have recovered his spirits, although his 
eyes remained downcast, and his brow 
contracted. The speed' at which they pro- 
ceeded seemed to excite in the stranger an 
anxiety to address the fair girl, who evi- 
dently absorbed all his attention ; and, at 
length, after an apparent struggle with his 
feelings, he laid ms hand upon licrs, and? 
in a subdued tone of voice, said, “ Dearest, 
best-beloved of human beings, a few short 
hours will restore you to him, who—’* At 
this moment, a noise, louder than the crash- 
ing of thunder, burst over their devoted 
heaxls —a shout of horror, the screams of 
agony and fear, filled the air, and, in an* 
instant, a concussion, irresistibly violent, 
shivered the carriage in which the tra|jellcrs 
Were seated, into atoms, and whirled the 
passengers down the precipitous embank- 
ment on which they were travelling, into 
the depths of the valley below. Fomrteen of 
the vehicles shared a similar fate, and the 
green sward was covered with the muti- 
lated bodies and the scattered limbs of the 
unfortunate victims — nor was this the 
extent of the mischief. He to whom the 
nnhap])y creatures were hurrying to relievo 
his mind, too anxious to reap tlie harvest 
of hiippiness which was ripe and ready for 
his hand, and finding himself lietter in 
health, liad quitted Liverpool, in hopes of 
anticipating their departure from Beau- 
lieu, (Mrs. Langley’s residence.) By some 
unaccountable circumstance, connected 
with the switches, or the rails, or the 
sleepers, or something else, the up-train 
had come into contact with the train tra- 
velling downwards— each set of carriages 
suffered nearly in an equal degree, and by 
this “ unejcpected the reader, in 

common with the vilhige in which Beaulieu 
stands, and of the town which it overlooks, 
and the rest of the world universally, are 
left in total ignorance of the history of 
Mrs. Langley, and of all the circumstances 
connected with it. This is to be deeply 
lamented — but still as far as the accident 
itself goes, there is every reason for con- 
solation : — no “blame wliatev<*r could be 
attached to any person connected with the 
railroad;” and, moreover, the mutilated 
remains of the respected ladies and g(bn- 
tlemen who suffered, were carefully col- 
lected, and interred the following day in 
the catacombs of one of the popular joint- 
stock company cemetries, which “ com- 
mands a bcantifnl view of the surronnding 
country, and to and from which there are 
omnibuses going airt returning every half- 
hour in the day— fare sixpence, inside.” 


Med&im — Of their sports In 

their own houses, such as bringing their 
horses into their drawing-rooms, and leap- 
ing over the chairs and tables, we forbear 
to. make more particular mention ; but of 
their public amusements the following are 
the most notable :— They are exceedingly 
fond of imuring public monuments ; of 
running off with sign-posts from inns tnd 
turnpikes, stealing kjjockcrs, bell-handles, 
and pewter-pots ; driving their carriages 
on the foot-pavement. It is also a favourite 
achievement with them to hire a carriage, 
if it so happen they have not one of their 
own, and arive tlirongh tlic streets of the 
^metropolis at such speed that it is danger- 
oifN to attempt to stop them, throwing 
soda ‘Water bottles against the windows of 
shopkeepers as they pass, or sometimes 
firing pellets through them with air-guns. 
A detachment of them, composed of silly 
youths, who have been spoiled from want 
of the horsewhip, and who arc known by 
the names of the Dousers and Blinkers, 
take the gas-lights under their especial 
core, and sometimes siicceea in throwing 
a whole parish into darkness, and putting 
the gas companies to an expense of dSliH) 
for brokeu glass.* This is a feat which the 
lowest order of Mohocks can accomplish ; 
it may be indulged in by a man who has 
not one penny to call his own; but tlie 
really aristocratic MdfCbcks have more 
ex}:>enHive ifttinscments. They delight to 
go into low public-houses, with cudgels in 
their fists, with which they break all tlie 
bottlesmud glasses, to the great delight of 
mine host, who knows he can make them 
pay double or treble the damage. They 
also take pleasure in having rum and gin 
served np in buckets to prostitutes and 
cab-drivers ; and one Mohock was known 
to sit astride on a barrel, naked as Bac- 
chus, and in the position he generally 
occupies on public-house signs, and in this 
trim serve out foil goblets to about a score 
of delighted street-walkers and scamps of* 
every degree, hol>-nobbing with each until 
he became as drunk as the drunkest, when 
he rolled off the barrel, and was carried 
hofkie to her lodgings by a sympathizing 
fair one.— Mtscellany^ 

Practicability of Civilizing Ahoriginal 
Populations. [From a striking paper, with 
this head, iusthe Monthly Chronicle ;— ] 
Who can read the description which 
Tacitus gives of the ancient Germans, 
“ truces et cerulei oculi^ rutiUe conue^ magm 
cornora et tantum ad impetum valida^' and 
fail to recognise the lineal ancestors of 
those very individuals who form the 
brightest ornaments of the mosj polished 
and cultivated nations of the present 
day? aad who can refuse *o admit the 
parallel which exists between the picture 
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hiM drawn of tbe ^iate and 
mkiiikm of those Oermans, and the 
aejhl^ eondition of the CaflVes and the 
Noiiii Ameriean Indians ? Who for a 
moment can entertain a donbt, that, in 
va^o^ parts of Europe, insular or con- 
tlehti^ we may find the almost unmixed 
remnants, not only of Germans, but of 
Belsdc and A^nitanian Gaijils,— of Ancient 
Brians, Celts, and Siberians,*— of Goths, 
and of Huns, who have progressively 
emerged* from various degrees of bar- 
barism to {Wove, not the uniformity of 
capacity of all the families of the human 
race, but that none must necessarily be 
exterminated, and that none are incapable* 
of great mental improvement ? Whai can 
have been more barbarous than the state 
of the Piets and Scots ? When we recollect 
that, within a comparatively recent period, 
some of the distant Highland clans were 
in a state which caused them to be 
regarded as barbarous by the rest of 
Europe, and contrast them with their 
descendantsr^of the present day, who are 
continually and successfully competing 
with their fellow-men in all those situ- 
ations which require the highest intellec- 
tual development, we certainly ought not 
to admit the discouraging idef^ that 
actual barbarism necessarily iniplies that 
that state must perpetual. 

{The Hottentotehme long been despised 
as one of the most abject races or the 
human family; but the following facts, 
in the pap<nr just quoted, speak volumes 
for their civilumtion :— ] 

The Hottentots, who are evidently of 
the same family with the Bushmen, who 
are stigmatized as the lowest of the 
African races— the Hottentots, ^ho have 
been regarded as but one degree above the 
monkey, who have been deprived of every 
inch of territory which they could cau 
their own, who have ceased to exist as an 
independent people, and, till lately, were 
only sujBered to remain as slaves of the 
lowest description— these very Hottentots, 
under the superintendence of a Moravian 
missionary, have founded a settlement in 
which, in a few years, social order, 
European arts, and Christian morals, were 
seen to fionrish in a most satisfactory 
manner. The writer of these remarks 
has been informed by an ind€^iendent,,and, 
therefore, an impartial witness, that fhe 
artiries of hardware produced in that 
Hottentot settlement, had acquired dis- 
tiim^s^d reputation in the colony. The 
mj^ to be hoped only the tem- 

ndu^ of that and similar settle- 
ments 6i^, i|i^iexitots, has sprung from no 
i^lectu^ ipcaj^ty , of the Hottentot 
lawless and unbridled 
Ipiiidoiis of^4%eherale Europeans. 


, in Ouiana. 

SiBtmct vf ^ tptter S^rem John Scoble^ JB$q. to T, jP. 
Biuciont Sitq., dated pemerara, June f, 1839. 

** In th^ year 1836 1 visited the Indian station at 
Carla Carla, and hod the happiness to enjoy Chris- 
tian intercomae with above sixty converted natives 
of the Arrawaak nation. They were th0 fruits of 
the labours of a zealous and disinterested Indivi- 
dual, a Mr. Peters, a black man. This worthy 
man had tmno from creek to creek, preaching the 
gospel to those children of the forest; and in a 
period of jess than six years the number above 
mentioned were bnited together in Christian 
fellowship, were married and baptized with their 
offspring, -—had erected themselves, at their own 
cost and expense in money and labour, a neat 
chapel, in the midst of their native woods, capable 
of containing 250 people; and were longing to 
obtain a Christian teacher for their children, 
who should instruct them in the * white man’s 
knowledge.’ During my present visit to this 
colony, I have again visited this highly interesting 
people, and find that there has been a considerable 
accession to their numbers— that their chapel has 
been enlarged— and that they now wish, above all 
things, to be formed into a community In some 
suitable locality, where they can have sufficient 
room, and enjoy protection under the direction of 
some one in whom they can place confidence, and 
who would direct them In so important a matter. 
Until this be done, they feel it will be impossible 
for them to make much progress as a people, or to 
get their children properly educated. I was much 
affected when up the Essequibo the other day, to 
learn that some Indians residing on the hanks of 
the Mazaroony River, had sent a message to Caria 
Caira to this effect, that they could not conceive 
why the Arrawaaks should be taught and instructed 
in religion, and they be neglected ; and that they 
were much hurt that they were overlooked— and 
begged that a teacher would come among them. 

Sonnet,— ’Human GrecUness, 

Time I thou destroy'st the relics of the Past, 

And hidest all the footprints of thy march 
On shattered column and on prostrate arch 
By moss and ivy growing green and fast. 

Hurled into fta^ents by the tempest-blast, 

The Rhodian monster lies- the obelisk, 

That with sharp line divided the broad disc 
Of Egypt's sun, down to the sands was cast; 

And where these stood no remnant trophy stands— 
And even the Ait Is lost by which they rose ! 
Thus with the monuments of other lands— 

The place that ^ew them once no longer 
knows. 

Yet triumph not, oh Time 1 Strong towers decay, 
But a great name can never pass away. 

Park Bknjamir. 

Now York, July, 1 839.* MontMp Chronicle. 

The love of power solely for power, for 
the nnintelligible satisfaction of exercis- 
ing a certain dominion over one’s fellows, 
without aim and without principle, can 
only exist in narrow minds ana vulgar 
souls; it is then something deplorable 
ai^d immoral, and the more base and 
d^ading in a ratio to the vanity that it 
is destined to pamper. But m souls 
loftily set, and in intelligences really 
productive^ it is rare, perhaps even 
impossible, that the love of power is not 
allied to a system of belief, — to a 
doctrine, to an idea sought to be realized, 
to be installed amdfug society. Thus 
conceived, it may lie a holy thing, if the 
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9onl that bears it be aisfiftdieiii^y 
to have nothing to ibar from the deawonfl 
of pride or inmvidoalism, and if the idea 
who8e trinnipli is intended be nseM and 
true ; if it be not, the love of power, is 
still somethiiaff deplorable and immoral, 
but not degrading, and though immediatelj 
pernicious, not useless in its extended 
results. It ends by enlightening men on 
the defects of the idea to which it was 
subservient : at least a false system dies 
with it, and the reaction sooner or later 
brought aliont in men’s minds is .always 
noble and efficacious. — IbitL 

“STatittitfi. 

M. Michaud^ the celehiatcd author of the JTM/ofs/ 
of the <!ru9ade»t and of various other lltorary and 
political comi) 08 itions of merit, died at Pansey, near 
Paris, on the 30th ult., in the seveuty’^ecoiid year 
of his age. 

Economy in Candles, — If you are without a ^ish- 
light, and would hum a candle all night, unless you 
use the following precaution, it is ten to one an or'* 
dinary candle will gutter away in> an hour or two, 
sonietiniea to the endangering the safety of the house. 
This may be avoided by placing as much common 
salt, finely powdered, as will reach from the tallow to 
tho bottom of the black part of the wick of a partly- 
burnt caudle, when, if the same be lit, it will burn 
very slowly, yielding sufiicieiit light for a bedcham- 
ber; the salt will gradually sink as the tallow la 
consumed, the melted tallow being drawn through 
the salt, and consumed in the yfic^i.-^EconomuL 

Labour-saving Soap, — Take two pounds of soda, 
two pounds of yellow soap, and two quarts of water. 
Cut the soap into thin slices, and boil all together 
for two hours; then strain it tlirough a cloth, let 
it cool, and it is fit for use. Directions for using 
the soap Put the clothes in soak the night l)cfore 
you wrash, and to every pail of water in which you 
boil them add one pound of soap. They will need 
no rubbing ; merely rinse them out, and they will 
bo ]K!rl’ectly clean and white.— JVcw York Paper, 

Captain James Boss Is commis- 
sioned to plant, in his Antarctic Expedition, three 
magnetical and meteorological observatories, at St. 
Helena, the Cape, and Van Diemen’s Land. (Thus 
will be willed off the slur of the neglect of Ladder 
liill.) The commander himself especially wishes 
to observe at Kerguelen’s Land, New Zealand, and 
other stations on the land and ice ; and he regards 
these as only part of a system of observations, 
simultaneous or eombiued, stretching from one side 
of the earth to another, undertaken or promised, 
through the whole extent of the British Empire, 
from Montreal to Madras, and blending in co-oper- 
ation with chains of observatories established, or on 
the point of being established, by otlier nations in 
the four quarters of the world.— Address: 
Proc. BrttUh Association. 

Cooking Cfoc*.— Mr. Loudon describes an egg~elockj 
which rings a hell, or sets off an alarum, at any 
number of minutes required : it is formed by a dial 
like that of a watch, but larger, surmounted by an 
alarum-bell, and with five divisions, representing 
five minutes on the dial. This lieing fixed up over 
the Jiitchen fireplace, the index is iimved to the 
number of minutes the egg is to lie boiled ; and 
during the boiling, the cook may be otherwise em- 
ployed till the alarum goes off. The act of moving 
the index, or pointer, backwards, winds up the clock. 
Tlie principle may be applied to a larger dial, so as 
to mark the time requisite fifir cooking articles gene- 
rally ; and Mr. Lpudou has accordingly caused such 


an fmppvtns to be made^ Hence the ordinary 
of the kltdien may bn without thb Interruotioii 
of orahihliig^ dtc. 

Snerdttchmont' of ike There ate places upon 
the coast of Kent« where the sea has encroached 
upon, the land to such an extent, that whole fields, 
gardens, and even churchyards, have been precipi- 
tated into the' ocean, by the continual cmmbling 
away of tlie chalk. A gentleman residing in the 
Isle (ff*Thanet, who had some ornamental grounds 
extending neatly to the edge of the cliff, experience 1 
a serious Inroad, such as we have described, which 
not only swept away all the^ublio path outside his 
premises, but also the sea-wall, and part of a fine 
plantation. The two side walls remained with their 
broken ends hanging fearfully over the precipice, so 
that all passage along the diff was obstructed.— 
United Service Journal, 

Wesimineter’ Bridge, — ^TIB the building of this 
brid^, tho only communication between Lambeth 
and Westminster was by the ferry-boat near the 
palacf^ gate, wliich was the property of the Areh- 
bishop, and granted by patent under a rent of 

S pence. On opening Westminster Bridge, 
tber, 1750, it ceased, and £2,205 were given 
to the see as an equivalent. Previous to that time, 
there were two considerable inns for the reception 
of travellers, who, arriving in the evening, did not 
choose to cross the water at such an hour, or, in 
case of bad weather, might prefer waiting for better. 
Sporting in South Africa. — No county can pro- 
duce better marksmen than the Dutcfi colonists of 
Soutliom Africa. Accustomed from their earUest youth 
to the use of their powerful gun, they have constant 
practice in the pursuit of game, which still abounds 
in many parts of the colony. When the sporstman 
meets the lion, the leopard, the elepliant, or the 
buffalo, he must have confidence in his dexterity ; 
for it is not enough to hit the animal,— he must be 
struck in the proper place, or, in all probability, his 
pursuer will be immediately mistroyed. — United 
Service Journal. ^ 

iVfoyara.— Tlicso Falls are considered to have 
receded a distance of seven miles, in which opinion 
Capt. Marryat coincides: ’’but,” adds he, what 
time must ifiive passed before even this tremendous 
power could liave sawed away such a mass of solid 
rock t Within the memory of man it has receded 
but a few feet— changed but little. How many 
thousand years must these waters have been flowing 
and falling, unvarying in their career, and throw- 
ing up their sheets of spray to heaven I” 
Smuggling,'— It is a common practice for smug^ 
glers, residing in fashionable sea-bathing places^ 
like Brighton, Hastings, Dover, &c. to entice livery- 
servants into illicit speculations, persuading them 
to ” try their luck,” by venturing a few poun^ iu 
some plausible project, haying similar attraction to 
a lottery, or some other game of chance. Having, 
by such means, raised sulficient capital to pUrchaiie 
a contraband cargo, the smuggler proceeds over to 
Boulogne, or Dieppe, fills his lugger, or galley, with 
goods, ^ils across the Channel, and lands them, at 
all hazards, in Kent, or Sussex; .but, pretending t<» 
have sustained some logs by seizure, evadiSs wholly, 
or in part, payment of the money so borrowed : the 
unfortunate dupes, who plunge their little savings 
in such transactions, dtroovering, when too late, 
that their being pdhicipators in an illegal traffic, 
the law affords them no remedy against the treach- 
ery of their confederates.— irHstocfiSororfcc Journal. 

WyaWs Horsf, on which George HI. is mounted, 
is by for the best in London; and had the statue 
been raised ten feet higher, the efibet would have 
been better. — British' and Foreign Review. [Surely 
the writer has forgotten Le Sceur's master-piece, 
upon which Charlw I. is mounted, at Cliarintf Cross ; 
of which Walpole Says, " the commandliig grace , 
and figure, and the exquisite form of the horse, are 
striking to the most unpractised eye.” Dr. Kitchinei, 
who was a staunch stickler for everything English^ 
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. .kitid 6VBC |>i;oi9jcii4d, CobiuitMiiuyt 
r «i|ht, tkU ehe^mwte ii lidt^ly 
_ imt nfkWiSfid.^’ The figure uf the 
h/extcetneiy awled ; >utHhiie been objected 

a^gem-r 

*-’w*yS„ . 

egttaitdy irery'fM: ftam egreegble. The case of tfio 
wfdag^headed \b ueually one of tome vety equivocal 
x%kt; the ahat^ent^^ an alleged nolianoe; the 
resUr^tof a eoatomaty tresnato} teeiatance to a 
doUktlhl encroachmentf entoroetnent of a vague 
tontxuet } or, above aH, the assertion of some very 
quto^lotiable right of vgy, of toll, of oommon, and of 
■oltoth. ^th the cieil^an, invariably, it wrises 
on the titheat^^itOhMraoter of a twig of hazel, gr an 
alder ^ ^h*h**<i the client whimsici^ his 

yrnmgiMKto allvays cha^terktic of the man ; they 
savour of jfUvcdity.—he'has been deceived into the* 
value of a, pointing or a horse, or the mail lias 
started before its ^me and loft him behind, or he 
has contracted for a gveeri-house or a dog-kennel, 
and the buiUer has built it oue way while he 
ordelped It uotoer ; and then comes ohjecCion ; ob- 
Jeotion ends in quarrel ; and each party Ales to hU 
attorney, to briiig the other tobook.— ifdosjitorss qf 
anJlriornfy. 

dbbjican dM>rA German renegade, in the ser- 
vice of -Ab-el-Keder, gives the following graphic 
djiscr^on bf his interview with a ChalifaofNorth- 
the entrsnce doors, which vrore 
opitoi .jsi4^d the Cliaons (ianissariea) who had the 
^Oe af;hieeplng barit the assembled multitude. 
£to^i tnf^ .hhlig to take off my hoots, which 1 
left'insii^ GitoSb^i lUDd when 1 returned, a quar- 
ter of all heur aftorwards, they ware gone, probably 
atolei*. We Cttieiredftroom more like a barn than a 
princess hall of justice. Tlie ground was covered 
with rich carpets, and opposite to the door, on a 
seat fonned ^ sqft.fUshions, X perceivyi the Cha- 
Hfa, surto^dsd w laitr . scribes and several ofiiceis. 
Above hiiii^nh'ntoip^llmed with scarlet cloth, hung' 
his 'magulfibeni Erins tn valuable cases; behind him 
stood wveral,,.cofibrS) 'whichj as 1 was afterwards 
lifformed,' oontoined his' treasures, and before him 
mttsk #a8 burning in an um^baped earthen vessel.** 
— -Tronsto^ in ihe Time$* 

Cotifideni /yaoranca— 'The other day, a lady was 
Inspecting one of the fine corallines at the British 
Museum, observing, at the same time, to her fiiend : 
“How veiybeautiimly this white stuff Is carved— 
it must have been done by i^e French priaoners f" 
Telford, the great civil engi- 
neer, ^whOjbuilt the suspension-bridge across the 
Menai, hto a mpnumental effigy sculptured of him 
by Bafiy, .yrhich'has just been placed in Westmins- 
ter Abb^, , Bsily undertook to execute the work 
tor a third of the sum usually charged by 

Jhose ^10 consider themselves superior to him. 
The Dean demanded £300 j^r the permiaHcn to 
subsequently lowered it to £200 ; 
whljCh demand has been acquiesced and 

F^ign B<wifl«i.-^lThe other tho Dean refhsed 
Mv^m to a statue of Lord Ityron, and the ‘*au- 
th^ties at Elchmond have since obj ected to Kean’s 
k^et being placed «» Pw church. Truly this it a cor- 
^ “Wr when our first poet and our first actor are 
Jwnenr* Of Christian burial Yet, at 
memorial is iibc;^ as ne«r to the 
_^h4qmS ss ptosilfle, an expodhmt which leoals 
^ we Jo^ eoftaph ; 

' etocbHtooj, ■ ^ 


" 'T 


r tttf gj^ciQ w povi 
rl'Es .warm, to they*" 


Iheisi is ^ to the Wtod.'fitotos a'Catholic^opula- 
tiqn of fiOO^QOO aeuls .uddefithe govemmentof the 
an iiiehblsh^ twelve bishops, and 434 
pritofs.; the number, of ehurohes Is^eolr mass- 
houses, about 30Q ; coHeges, ton ; seminaries for 
young man, pine; theoltoical seminaries, five: 

. fit (lestots, mim^terlea^ and convents, 

wiltoI^lto|«ctoteCitotab^^ thlrty>oiiet Meminariea 
eehools of the SCsters of 
\Chtoitj^:eston^-Atoi ; an academy tor coloured girls 
at DalUmotoi i 'tomale infant schOol} ahd seven 
CathoBO n«w|iyapeTS.^Cqp«.' ATorry to, 

■Fine JVetoMM.— <A provincial newspa^r an- 
nounces ^hat a ceitsin convalescent nobleman is 
“ able to pursue, witiiout pain or dlfilculty, his 
favourito aviarian piwvuiis r 

TO DttsBMV.— l^eXluHe of Wellington, we read, 
once recommended a dose of salts in what appealed 
to him a cote of cowardice. 

A more striking conjunction of oiviliaatfon and 
barbarism could hardly be given ttian by the toct re- 
lated in the fidlowing anecdote : an Enigdlsb lady 
lately passing to Constantinople in a steam-vessel, 
was about to sit down on a convenient-looking 
basket, which stood on the deck, when, to her utter 
astoptohment, slic was warned by the commander 
not to do so, as it contained the head of the gover- 
nor of the Dardanelles, on its way to be fixed up 
betoie the gates of the Seraglio.— ifterory Gazette. 

William JI/.— Of this sovereign It lias been well 
observed that he was a man as inferior In all out- 
ward graces to the two preceding kings, as ho was 
superior to them in sterling vrisdom and solid wortli. 

Public itfonuiaeak.— The English penchant for 
scribbling upon monuments is of some standing. 
John Evelyn, about 1640, engraved his name, 

*' amongst other travellers,” to St. Peter’s cupola at 
Rome. 

A Hard Case.— Among the remarkable things no- 
ticed by Evelyn, in his Journal of his Tour in the 
Netherlands, is the case of a woman who had been 
married five and twenty times, and was then pro- 
hibited from marrying again ; '* yet it could not be 
proved that she had ever made any of her husbands 
away, though the suspicion bad brought her divers 
times to trouble.” 

Civilization of the North A merf cun f»d«ans.— John 
Sunday, a Chippaway Indian, at the age of thirty, and . 
whilst living in the woods, managed to teach him- 
Self to read, and has acquired such a knowledge of 
Scripture as to enable him to be a succcssfhl as wdjp', 
as zealous preacher to his countrymen.— if on /Alp 
Chronicle, r 

ifa^ftrun.— The Rev. Mr. Elwto, of Norwich, 
possesses some drawings by Malilaan, which dis- 
play amazing natural spirit and genius. A writer 
in the MontMy Chronicle, who has seen these relics 
of genius, is persuaded *Uhat an entirely new 
aspect of the genius of that extraordinary woman is 
yet to be made known, in the expressive*, though 
wild, talent of her pencil** 

CHiee.—ThB three stinking cities of Europe are 
Lisbon, Edinburgh, and Geneva. 

Ignorance JBliee.-^** How do you do, my fle|k 
fellow? Here’s a day] BroUingl They these 
the dog-days, and well they mayl Pool I was to 
*gQ to our U. N. S.— our Universal Knowledge So- 
ciety, to look at OUT thermometer : hadn’t a notion 
hoir hot I was till then. Seventy-five In the shade, 
as 1 hopekl^ saved! Thermometer pretty inven- 
tion, nevnmbtosB. Don’t you think so, eh L j/ife 
Pedlington* 

LONDON ; ^hiblished by GEORGE BERGER, 
Holywell Street, Strand. Ifrlnted ^ Whivhiheai) 

& Co. fa, Fleet Stieeff where all Communications 
tor the Btitor may be addressed. 
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.CfiSSfANTINdPtiE* 

mustbe one of 
tbl$'mQ 0 t%tel'esting studies of travel ; and 
its^odv^ifitages must be in the precise ratio 
of U$ delights* I n each of tliem w-e behold 
* human life in ell its phases, an epitome of 
ekisteuce, and a miniature picture of the 
world ; in the impressions which are left by 
their scenes upon the susceptible minds of 
travellers. One Of tie most philosophical 
tourists of our time ha^ observed, “ the uni- 
verse is everywhere full of lifef hut the 
modes of this life are infinitely diversified ; ’ ’ 
a remark applicable to less subtle subjects 
ihan^ our observer intended it, and elo- 
quently characteristic of the pleasure to 
be derived feom the contemplation of cilies. 
In a beantilhl trail of reflection, the s^imc 
master-mind glances at the decay of em-^ 
pires— “ of all the works and institutions 
belonging to humanity. They rise, fionrLsb, 
and then decays and fall ; and the period 
of their defline is generally proportional 
to that of their elevation, lii ancient 
Thebes, oieMemplils, the peculiar genius 
of the people has left ns monuments from 
which we can judge of their arts, though 
we Cannot Understand the nature of their 
superstitions. Of Babylon and of Troy, 
the remains are almost extinct ; and what 
we know of these famous cities is almost 
entirely derive^ from literary records. 
Ancient Greece and Home we view in the 
few remains of their laonuinents ; and the 
time will arrive when modern Rome shall 
be what ancient Home now is ; and ancient 
Home and Athena will be, what'Tyre and 
Cariltage now me, known only by co- 
loured dust in the desert, or coloured sand, 
cdbtaining , the fr agents of bricks or 
glass, washed np by the wave of a stonny 
sea.” In a livelier vein we find the same 
accomplished writer thus diconrsing the 
sweet music of cities, in the impressions 
of our own metropolis “ In my youth,” 
he observes, ‘‘ and through the prime of 
manhood, I never entered London without 
feelings of pleasure and hope. It was to 
me as the grand theatre of intellectual 
activity, the field of every species of en- 
terj^ise and exertion, the metropolis of 
the world of business, thonght, and action. 
There 1 was sure to find me friends and 
companions of my youth, to hear the voice 
of encouragement and prhise. ^J'here so- 
ciety, of the most refined kind, offered daily 
its piquets to the mind, with such variety 
. that 'imtiety had no place in them, and 
new objects of interest and ambition were 
cohisttantly exciting attention either in po- 
l|ties« literature, or scion^k”* 

v^o^maiay 'mA manifold hatp been the 

# tUivet; by dir Humphry Davy. 
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“ sweet uses” of travel in nil ages ; and 
what a store of delighlfril knowledge has 
Ijeen, from time to time, laid up for us by 
intellectual travellers who had higher ob- 
jects in their journeys than mere idleness 
or vague curiosity. Journals and books 
of travels,” it has been truly said, are 
among those works which acquire, by time, 
more Vplue than they lose ; they are the 
subsidleilrics of history, and preserve the 
memory of many things which history dis- 
dains to notice as trifling, while tliey are 
trivial, but which heconie< objects of curi- 
osity when they ore obsolete and ancient,” 
Partiality for this class of characteristics 
has ‘led to the selection of the illustra- 
tions upon the preceding page — a pair of 
cabinet pictures of the celebrated Cou- 
stautinople, from the pencil of a living 
traveller, and a journal of impressions 
upon the Continent, as felicitously re- 
corded as some of them are drawn.* 

Nhthiug can be finer than the approach 
to Constantinople, from the Propontis, 
thus vividly described by the author of 
ylnanfasius^ whose mind was stored with 
the ridies of travel, which he unsparingly 
lavished upon every elaborate ])roduction 
of his fertile mind. With eyes riveted 
on the expanding sjdciidour, I watched, a.s 
they came out of the bosom of the sur- 
rounding waters, the pointed minarets, 
the swelling cupolas, and the iunnme- 
rable habitations, cither stretching along 
the jagged shore, and reflecting their 
.shape in the min-or of the deep, or creep- 
ing up the crested mountain, and tracing 
their outline on tlie expanse of the sky. 
At first, agglomerated in a single confined 
mass, the lesser parts of this immense 
whole seemed, as we advanced, by degrees 
to unlbld, to disengage themselves from 
each other, and to grow into various 
groups, divided by wide chasms and deep 
indentures ; un1(il, at last, the clusters, thus 
far distinctlj^ connected, became trans- 
formed, os it by magic, into three distinct 
cities, each individually of prodigious ex- 
tent, and each separated from the other 
two, by a wide arm of that sea whose 
silver tide encompasses their base, making 
its vast circuit rest half on Europe, and 
half on Asia.” The situation of Has triple 
metromlis^ so mysteriously guarded by 
the double strait which forms its portals, 
is alik(' singular and advantageous. It 
•seems,” says an old traveller, as if “ the 
canal of the Dardanelles, and that of the 
Black Sea, wore made on purpose to bring 
it the ricnes of the four quarters of the 
world.” 

• Prom “ A Residence in Greece and Turkey ; with 
Notes of the Journey through Bulgaria. Bervia, Hun- 
gary, and the Balkan. By Prancla Hervig. lllus- 
trated with tinted Llfbographlc Engravings, fiom 
drawings by the Author/" 1837. 
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The intorior of the city, however, pre- 
sent a strange combination of meanness 
and magnificence, wealth and wretched- 
ness. This character is proverbial ; and it 
is related, tliat an English gentleman 
having arrived at Constantinople, when 
moored alongside of it, was so enchanted 
with what he saw, that he would not land 
for fear a view of the interior should dis- 
solve the charm, having heard that the 
streets, alleys, &c., were so detestable ; he, 
therefore, remained on board until he met 
with a vessel bound for Europe, and re- 
turned by the first that would receive him,* 
retaining all the delights of the impies- 
sion with which the city had struck kim, 
as it suddenly burst upon his view. 

Mr. Herve, the pleasant touri/"t already 
alluded to, however, was less fastidious, 
and explored the streets of Constantinople, 
many of which he found highly interesting ; 
and the two prefixed sketches are corro- 
borative records of his impressions. •He 
remarks ; — “ I’he figures that were moving 
about, to me were infinitely more amusing 
than the majority of those I met at Pera, 
which consisted principally of merchants, 
or their clerks, all dressed in a slovenly 
sort of European style ; hut in Constan- 
tinople one rarely meets a person in any 
other than the eastern garb. The houses 
are mostly built of wood, and painted ; 
fUore is a great predominance of red, ov^cr 
that of any other colour, and 1 have 
understood, that it is considered u high 
j»ri\'ilege to be allowed to paint your house 
tliat sort of ruby tint so much in vogue in 
this part of the world, and that many pay 
ior the permission ; and sometimes it is 
grant(»d in consequence of the proprietor 
having rendered any service to his sove- 
reign, or his country. 

“■ Their shops are all open, no windows 
being in use, the same as was the caso 
formerly in our own county, and is still 
for butchers, fishmongers. &c. ; and this 
custom is continued generally in many of 
the ancient quarters of the towns in the 
south of France. Large balconies with 
heavy rails, or balustrades, projecting 
windows, kiosks, and terraces, are the 
principal features which characterize the 
Turkish style of building.” 

Still, it must he admitted that, with the 
exception of one very long street, which 
traverses the city nearly from the high walls 
of the eoraglio to the gate of Adrianople, 
the streets are narrow and winding. The 
garebffo^ or shoh^nishins, (pojecting win- 
dows,) are latticed and closed, like the 
windows of convents; and many of the 
houses have no windows at all towards 
the street, but only a narrow, din^ 
door. All the life and activity of the 
interior of the city are concentrated in 


the bazaars^ which are long, wide corri- 
dors, communicating with each other 
mostly in an irregular and striking man- 
ner; their side walls arc built of stone, 
an^ these are arched with stone, through 
which a subdued light is admitted. To- 
wards evening, the coffee-houses, which 
are excessively numerous, are much 
thronged with Turks, Armenians, Greeks, 
and Jews, all smokiqg and indulging in 
tiny cups of coffee, which is generally 
drunk by the poorer classes, not only with- 
out milk, hut without sugar. 

Reverting to the Engravings, both are 
attractive pictures of the architectural va- 
riety of Constautiuople ; although they 
represent hut two of its 3,770 (reputed) 
streets. Here wo see buildings of various 
foriilh, from the mean slied-like shop to the 
%isplriug minaret of the saci'ed mosque, 
wherein art fritters her trifles in aid of 
empty adoration. There arc no wheel- 
carriages in the streets ; but camels and 
horses are generally employed. Fore- 
most of the sho]>s, to the right, is what wo 
take to be a coffcc-lumse, wnerciu the 
everlasting pipe plays so imporinut apart; 
unless this be a merchant’s : the balcony, 
the shop-front delightfully shaded with 
shrubs, tlie merchandise lyii»g in the 
street, and the smoking party, with the 
pair striking a bargain — all make up a 
curious sketch of busy iuif(>lenco. At the 
opposite corned is a flower-shop, attractive 
to female jjassengers, wlio are veiled. 
There is a kind of grotesque variety about 
the wholetsceue, (admirably set off by oc- 
casioiiM vegetation,) whji<||h is very charac- 
teristic ; and is, doubtless, mded by the mul- 
tifarious hues of the objects depicted. The 
second Engraving presents less variety 
than its predecessor; the pointed gables, 
projecting eaves and balconies, reminding 
one of the half-timbered houses of our own 
country of old. Here, again, is tlie pipe ; 
and tlie love of out-door recreation teaches 
from the very ground to the house-top. 
From the narrowness of the streets, fires 
may well be serious affairs in Constanti- 
nople, even setting aside the chances of 
incendiarism. In dry weather, the houses 
resemble touchwood ; and the probabilities 
of extinction, or salvage of property, are 
small, notwithstanding each street has its 
fountain, such fy is shewn in the second 
Cut. The public fountains^ Ike way, 
arc as remaikahle as numerous : some of 
them, with their pure white marble fa- 
cades, elaborate arabesque ornaments, and 
Chinese roofs, are most beautiful objects. 

Thus live about half a milHou o*f per- 
sons within the walls of Constautii^ple : 
the inhabitants are stated not to exceed 
this number, although, from the* love of 
trope, natural to the East, the people de- 
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light m<adi^ng the populatioii of the neigh- 
boring villages, and tiien prating of the 
mUlion of OtambooL'^ All walled cities 
delight in romid numbers.’’ 


THE REFORM CLUB-HOUSE, 
PALL-MALL. 

* 

The following additional details of this 
superb edifice, (engraved at p^e 17 f) are 
abridged firom an able notice* of the 
architect’s designs, selected by the Club in 
December, IsSy ; and reported in the 
Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal^ 
No. 4, Jan. 1838. Tlic competing archi- 
tects were Mr. Sidney Smirke, Mr. Biorc, 
Mr. Cockerell, and Mr. Barry. *1'he 
instructions were to produce a Club-Kouse 
which should surpass all others iu size' 
aud magnificence ; one which should 
combine all the attractions of other Clubs, 
such as baths of various kinds, billiard- 
rooms, smoking-rooms, with the ordinary 
accommodations, besides tbc additional 
novelty of private chambers, or dormi- 
tories. The site extends from the spot 
formerly occupied by the temporary Na- 
tional Gallery, (the residence of the late 
Sir Walter Stirling,) on one side of the 
temporary Reform Club-house, over the 
vacant plot oi^. ground on the other side. 
This extent ^ves a frontage towards 
Pall-Mall, of about 13^ fret. “The 
Athenienm,” in Pall-Mall, occupies a 
space of seventy-six feet ; the frontage of 
“the Travellers’" is seventy-Pibur f<^t; 
.and that of “the Coiiservativl^," ’ or 
“Carlton Club," ninety-feet: the Pall- 
Mall front of the new Club is, therefore, 
nearly equal to that of the Athenwam and 
Travellers’ together, and one-third longer 
than the Carlton. The introduction of 
ehaml)er8 above the ordinary rooms of tJie 
new Club-house, renders the elevation, 
also, about a Uiird higher than its neigh- 
bours. The gronud is rented of the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests ; and it 
is computed that the revenue of the cham- 
bers, calculated to yield from ^1,500 to 
4i2,<K10, will cover all expenses of ground- 
rent, taxes, rates, &c. 

The prciercnce of Mr. Barry’s design 
was nearly unanimous. Independent of 
other advantages, his^ plans entered 
iuto much luller details, and conveyed a 
much clearer impression of all the various 
, compmtments as well as of the whole 
bitilmug,than those of his competitors. He 
fiirnwhed, besides the ordinary plans, 
flketebes of the mote import^mt rooms, in 
was ludicaW the propsed mode of 
di^ratiom > A eimilar advautage was 
by Mr. Bd^rry’s plans of the 
Hbwfs of Parliament, in that instance, 


too, they were the most numerous aud 
complete. 

In the exterior, Mr. Barry has produced 
an elevation In harmony with nis own 
elegant Travellers’ Club-house, and its 
neighbour, the Athemsum; and, though 
designing an edifice nearly twice as large 
as either, he has succeeded in not detract- 
ing from their importance, and in pre- 
serving the superior grandeur of the 
Reform Club-house. We fear he found it 
necessary to leave “ tlie Conservative " 
to its chances. 

Mr. Barry has taken as a model, the 
celeV>ratcd Palazio di Fornese, at Rome ; 
designed by that mighty genius Michael 
Angelo Biiouarotti, daring the Pontificate 
of Paul the Third, a. p. li>45, and built 
by Antonio Sangallo. It will be remem- 
bered that the Fariiese Palace contains the 
gallery of Annibale Caracci. Even with 
all the necessary modifications, Mr. 
Barry’s elevation, fronting Pall-Mall, 
liears a very strong resemblance to the 
Famesc Palace ; and the adoption of so 
splendid a model affords evidence of onr 
architect's excellent judgment, and correct 
impTopriation of a design most suitable to 
th^urpose. 

Tlie new Club-boiise, though consisting 
of six floors from the basement, presents, 
in Pall-Mall, a. frontage of only three 
from tlie ground : the basement and 
mezzanine below ground, and the chambers 
in the roof, l»cing unseen. The entrance, 
like that of “ the Travellers'," is several 
steps above the ground, and in the centre 
of the building in Pall-Mall. There are 
four windows on each side of the en- 
trance; nine windows equi-distant on 
the first floor, and the same numlK^r on 
the second. The pediments surmounting 
the windows on the first floor in Pall-Mall, 
are supported by Corinthian columns ;* 
and at the b^ck, looking over Carlton 
Gardens, by Ionic pilasters, rusticated. 
A balustrade, somewhat resembling that 
of the Travellers’, rises from the ground. 
The whole design is one of massive 
grandeur. 

Our admiration increases'* with the 
examination of the arrangement of the 
interior details. An Italian court, (thirty- 
four feet and a half by twenty-nine feet,) 
beginning at the base, is placed in the 
centre of the qnadrangle ; and is partly 
occupied by the grand saloon, already 
described. I'he principal chamber, on the 
ground floor, is the cofee-room, snp^rted 
by Ionic columns, and having a view into 
the gardens. The drawing-room, above 
the coffee-room, is supported by Corin- 

* These are alterations from the original 
design. We have been favoured with an Inspection 
of the drawings, which are elaborately lieautifol. 
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ibian columns, and so constnicted, that it 
may be divided into two or Uiree rooms : 
and the library is similarly siipimrted, 
7'liere are, in all, upwards of 134 axiart- 
ments in this magnificent building. 


EVELYNIANA: 


OR, PASSAQES PROM THE LIFE OP 
JOHN EVELYN; WITH NOTES. 

During the Protectorate, in 
Ilyde-Park, every coach was made to pay 
a shilling, and every horse sixpence, by the 
sordid fellow who had x>nrchased it of tlie 
State. 

Lej»<?rs.— Evelyn, on his way to the 
Hague, observed “divers leprous poor 
creatures dwelling in solitary nuts on the 
brink of the water, and permitted to ask 
the charity of passengers, which is 
conveyed to them in a fioatiug-box that 
they cast out.” Perhaps, this is« the 
latest notice of lepers in Europe being 
thus thrust apart from tlie rest of man- 
kind ; and Holland is likely to be the 
country in which the disease would con- 
tinue longest. 

Travelling in Holland , — Evelyn tells us 
that taking wagon from Dort to Hotter- 
darn, “he was hurried there* in less 
than an hour, though it be ten miles 
distant, so furiously did these foremen 
drive.” I’lie Dutch are not so celebrated 
for the celerity of tbeir motions in these 
days. 

Archbishop La/zf/.— Had Land been born 
a generation earlier, or a generation later, 
how high and undisputed a reputation 
would he have raised by his munificent 
love of letters, and his conscientious 
dischar^ of the duties of his office uj; 
chancellor of Oxford. 

Fountain H alk, — Evelyn, in his Diary,, 
speaks with great delight^ of a laige walk 
in some gardens of the Grand Duke of 
Florence, “ at the sides whereof several 
slender streams of water gush out of the 
pipes concealed underneath, that inter- 
changeably fall into each other’s channels, 
making a lofty and perfect arch, that a 
man on horseback may ride under it, and 
not receive one drop of wet.” Sir Henry 
Wotton has also noticed this “ continual 
bower and hemisphere of water as an 
invention for refreslunent, surely far 
excelling all the Alexandrian delicacies^ 
and pneumatics of Hiero.” 

Quaint Philosophy. — Evelyn’s remark 
upon the view from the tower of Antwe,rp 
cathedral is curious. “ The sun,” he says, 
‘•shone exceedingly hot, and darted its 
rays without any intermission, affording 
«o bright a reflection to ns who were 
above, and hafi a full prospect of both 
land and water about it, that I was much 


conflrmcd in my opinion of the moon’s 
being of some su^ substance as the 
earthly globe consists of; perceiving all 
the adjacent country, at so small a hori- 
zontal distance, to represent such a 
light as I could hardly look against, save 
when the river and other large waters 
within our view appeared of a more dark 
and uniform colour, resembling those 
spots in the moon, supposed to be seas 
there, according to our new philosophy, 
and viewed by optical glasses.” 

Curious Ei?Ao,— About two centuries 
since, there were in the garden of the 
Tuilerics, at Paris, a labyrinth of cypress, 
an(j^ an artificial echo, redoubling the 
worj^s distinctly, and never without some 
fair, nymph singing to it. Standing at 
.one of the foci under a tree, or little 
cabinet of hedges, the voice seemed to 
descend from the clouds ; at another, as if 
it was nuder ground. 

Antwerp. — Flvelyn was particularly 
pleased with Antwerp, and with nothing 
more than those delicious fthades and 
walls of stately trees which render the 
fortified works of the town one of the 
sweetest places in Europe.” Long will 
it be before any traveller can again speak 
of the delicious shades and stately trees 
of Antwerp ! Carnot, in preparing to 
defend the place, laid wkat were then its 
beantiful environs as bare as a desert; and 
in the siegff oT 1832, even the walls of art 
fell before the fury of civil war. 

Consufwmate Art. At Cardinal Riche- 
lieu’s villa, at Paris, the^ arch of Constan- 
tine was ])ainted on a wall, in oil. as large 
as the real one at Rome, and was so well 
executed, that a man skilled in painting 
might mistake it for stone and sculpture. 
*I’be sky and hills, which seemed to be 
between the arches, were so natural, that 
swallows and other birds, thinking to fly 
through, dashed themselves against the 
wall. 

The About the middle of the 

seventeenth century, the Duke of Orleans 
would not i>ermit the wolves to he de- 
stroyed uxion his domains, in consequence 
of which they became so numerous in ffie 
forest of Orleans, as often to come and 
take children out of the very streets of 
Blois! In our days, Stolberg noticed a 
similar effect 3f this preposU'rous passion 
for the chase ; cats were prohibited in the 
island of Ischia, lest they should destroy 
the game ; and when these nsefril animals 
had been extirpated, the rats became so 
numerous that infants were not safe from 
them in the cradle. This Duke of Orleans 
likewise kept tortoises in great numbers, 
in tbe Luxembourg gardens. ^ 

Genoa has been pictured as “ a town 
with its holiday clothes on,” “full of 
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welMosi^^tied and stately palaces ; ’* bat, 
tw(> c^inries since, it was described as 
^^znot^ stained with horrid acta of revenfi^o 
and tniirder than any place in Europe, or, 
haply, in the world.’* It was, perhaps, 

• this temper of the Genoese which made 
Loois Xi., when he was asked what ho 
would do with Genoa if it were af his 
disposal, reply, that ho would give it to 
the Devil. Labat, <who is always lively 
and always inaliciona, says that the 
inhabitants call their city Gena instead of 
Genoa, — teile est teur cpconomie: ilsrognent 
poro/e*— and he ascribes the 
invention of wafers to Genoese economy. 

Splendid Aviary, — Evel^ was nmch 
delighted with the aviary in the gardens 
of Prince Doriu’s palace at Genoa ^ in 
which were growing trees of more than 
two feet in diameter, besides cypress, 
myrtles, lentiles, and other rare shrubs, 
which served to nestle and p(?rch all sorts 
of birds, who had air and space* enough 
under their canopy, supported with 
huge iron iwork, stupendous Tor its fabric 
and its charge.*’ Lassels says that, to 
make the poor birds believe they aro 
rather in a wood than in a prison, the 
very cage hath put even the wood itself 
ill prison.” It was about 100 paces long, 
‘‘and fetched in a world of laurel and 
other trees.” [5Che tropical conservatory 
at Chatsworth, with its sjilendid feathered 
tenants, bids fair to eclipse tlils^outiiiental 
wonder.] 

Venice, — Evelyn speaks of tlie striking 
silence of Venice, a city in winch there 
was no rattling oi coaches, nor trampling 
of horses, anti where nothing disturbed 
the singing of nightingales which were 
kept in every shop: shutting your t'yes, 
he says, you would iinagiue yoursell‘ in 
the country, 

Charles II, in Adversity and Prosperity, 
— Happy )iad it been for this sovereign if 
he haa demeaned himself as well in his 
prosperous as in his adverse fortune. The 
recorded facts are highly honourable to 
him and the companions of his exile; 
while Cromwell, as the Queen of liobemia 
sajfd, was like the Beast in the Revelations, 
that nil kings and nations worshipped. 
His horses, and some of them were 
favourites, were sold at Brussels, because 
he Could not pay for their kbcp ; and during 
the two years that he resided at Cologne 
he never kept a coach. So straitened 
were the exiles for money, that even 
ihe postage of letters between Sir Richard 
Brownolind Hyde was no easy burthen; 
and there was a mutiny 'in . the ainhas- 
sador’*# kitchen, because the maid might 
not be tested the government, and 
ib^ bnying the meat, in which she was 


themght too lavish.” Hyde writes, that 
he had not been master of a crown for 
many months ; that he was cold for want 
of clothes and fire ; and for all the meat 
which he had eaten for three months, he 
was in debt to a poor woman, who was 
no longer able to trust. “ Onr necessities,’ * 
he says, “ would be more insupportable, if 
we did not see the king reduced to greater 
distress than you c^ lielieve or imagine.” 
—Of Charles, in prosperity, a few days 
before his death, Evelyn draws n fearful 
picture. Writing on the day when James 
was proclaimed, he sny» : “ I can never 
forget the inexpressible luxury and pro- 
faiieness, gaming, and all dissoluteness, 
and, as it were, total forgetfulness of God, 
(it being Sunday evening,) which this day 
se ’night I was witness of; the King sitting 
and toying with his concubines, Ports- 
mouth, (Jleaveland, and Mazarine, &e. ; a 
FreiJK'h boy singing love-songs in that 
glorious gallery ; whilst about twenty of 
the great courtiers, and other dissolnte 
persons, were at basset round a large 
table — a bank of, at least, ^'2,000 in gold 
before them ; upon which two gentlemen, 
who were with me, made refleciious with 
astonishment. Six days after, all was in 
the dust I” 

Evelyn, in his Diary^ notes 
that, at Marseillf's, he and bis companions 
“ bought umbrellas against the heats a 
precaution so novel for an Englishman 
at that time us to be noticed among the 
memorabilia of their j<»nrney. It is 
scarcely <‘ighty years since they hav(‘ 
been in general use “against rain” 
in this country. 

Sayes Court, — The fate of Sayes, (near 
Deptford,; wliich John Evelyn hud ]»oau- 
tified, according to his own taste, with so 
much cost and care, is worthy of notice : 
first, it was let to no less remarkable a 
personage thaif Admiral Benbow, then 
only a captain ; when Evelyn had, he says, 
the misfortune of seeing every day much 
of his former labours and expense there 
impairing, for want of a more polite 
tenant. The next inhabitant was a much 
greater |)erson, and a worse tenant —it was 
the Czar Peter : while in his occupation, 
the house is described, by a servant of 
Mr. Evelyn, as full of people, and right 
filthy. It was hired for him, and fur- 
iUished by tlie King ; but the damage 
which he and his retinue did to the house 
itself and the gardens, during a residence 
of only three weeks, was estimated, by the 
King’s surveyor and liis gardener, at 
.^150. 'Ike gardens, indeed, were ruined. 
It is known that one of Peter’s favourite 
recreations was to demolish the hedges 
by riding through flicm in a wheelbarrow. 
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THE LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM 
RAILWAY.— H. 

Whbn the train reaches the end of the 
cutHog, it crosses the Regent's Canal by 
an iron suspension-bridge ; one of the 
boldest specimens of coustniction on the 
line. 

*W e now approach the 

Camden Town Dep6(^ 

where two chimneys rise, one on each 
side of the Railway, to the height of up- 
wards of 132 feet from the ground. One 
of these belongs to the two stationary 
engines, by means of which the train has 
been drawn from the Easton Station. 
The engines are in a large vaulted struc- 
ture, beneath the surface of the Railway ; 
and the buildings appropriate<l to theso» 
works occupy nearly half an acre : the 
engines are of sixty-horse power each, 
and were constructed by Messrs. Mamdslay 
and Field, Here are several wheels, round 
which the endless rope revolves ; the 
largest, or driving wheel, (that immediately 
operated on by the engines,) being twenty 
feet in diameter. Near the chimneys, the 
train is detached from the rope, and a 
locomotive engine is then fixed to the first 
carriage, for the purpose of conveying the 
train onward to Tiinninghaui ; this opera- 
tion being so speedily effected, that tho 
passenger is scarcely aware of it. He has 
now reached the Oamdcu Town Depot, 
which covers a space of more than thirty 
acres ; and comprises, amongst other 
ImildingH, a locomotive ongine-house.which 
is fire-proof, and occupies nearly three- 
quariers of an acre.* 

Mr, Ijritbni intersperses several amusing 
notices of the objects and associations of 
tho London Stations ; as, the site of the 
Eiistoii terminus, which, within the last 
twenty years, was a gajrdeu and nursery, 
where lived, for some years, in Idindness 
and obscurity, Dr. Walcot, jKipularly 
known as Pt>ter Pindar. Haverstock Hill, 
near the Camden Station, is also celebrated 
us the abode of Sedley and Steele ; and 
old St. Pancras church and churchyard 
are crowded with memorials of men of 
genius. Chalk Farm,— “a place of blood," 
from the time of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
and Primrose Hill, are next noticed ; and 
then the suburba.n villages of Hampstead 
and of Highgate, with their church spites 

• The engines employed on this Railway arc at 
present constructed by Mr. Edward bury, of Liver- 
pool ; and cost about £1,250 each. In IS.'Jl, the price 
of a similar machine was only £900: this increase of 
price is attributed by Mr. Glyn {Evulmce before 
Parliamentary Committee^ April, 1839,) to the in- 
creased demand, both for England and the Conti- 
nent, and the inadequate supply ; altbougb the 
superior style in which they are now finished has, 
doubtless, contributed to it. 


rising from bosoms of trees : within these 
picturesque villages lived and died, amongst 
other persons of distinction, Lord Erskine, 
the Eaxl of Mansfield ; the poets Gay, 
Akenside, and Coleridge; Dr. Johnson 
and Lord Chancellor Macclesfield. 

• Primrose Hill Tunnel. 

The train of carriages being fastened to 
the locomotive engine, is drawn, with 
gradually increasing velocity, a distance of 
a quarter of a mile, when it enters the 
Primrose Hill Tunnel ; which, though a sub- 
terranean channel, of utter darkness, and 
nearly three-quarters of a mile in length, 
may be traversed with safety in two mi- 
nutes. Its precise extent is 3,493 feet, or 
mpre til an fi ve-eigh Uis of a mile. I ts height, 
from the rails to the crown of the arch, is 
twenty-one feet, six inche.s ; and the span 
of tlje arch is twenty-three feet, nine inches ; 
at its entrance, the rails are forty-five feet 
below the natural surface of the earth. 
There is one ventilating shaft, about mid- 
way between the extremities. It should 
here be mentioned, that, in the complete 
work before us, the precise length of each 
tunnel is given many of the statements 
hitherto published being incorrect and 
contradictory, 

Kcnsal Green Tunnel. 

The Railway passes uniler tbe Edgeware 
Road and fclburn NV^ells. “At Kensal 
Green, a deep cutting was made to pass 
under t)ie Harrow Rofid, n-t a very acute 
angle ;*after which the channel was co- 
vered over, and the roadway newly made. 
This gallery, or covered way, called the 
Tunnel, at Kcnsal (ireen, is 966 feet, 6 
inches in length," “ A short distance west- 
ward are the works of the Birmingham, 
Bristol, and 'Thames Junction Railway, 
branching out of the London and Bir- 
mingham, crossing tho Great vrestern, 
on Wormholt Scrubs, and proceeding 
thence to tlie Kensington Canal, ana’ 
through that to the river Thames, at Chel- 
sea." At this point, it was intended that 
the Great Western should join the London 
anA Birmingham Railway, allowing the 
trains of the former line to run upon the 
five milc.s of tho latter nearest to London ; 
but this plan of having the terminus of 
two such liaes at the some place, wavS 
pnidently abandoned. 

Brent Valley. '■^Oxhey Ridge. 

The Railway crosses the Brent Valley 
by an embankment, which Ts, in some 
parts, from thirty to tliirty-fife feet high ; 
the small river Brent is passed bjj a bridge, 
with one arch of sixty feet span, and three 
land arches on each side ; Vhenco tlio 
embankment is continued to the // .rrme 
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(hRjsrmediate,) at a distance of 
one mile from tlie town, axid eleven and a 
' half from London. Here, as at all the 
othei^ .3tations, the trains which comprise 
second-class carriages, stop for a few mi- 
nutes; the mail trains, and those wjiich 
hate only drst-class carriages, stopping at 
the principal Stations only. The village 
of Harrow-on-the-Hill, witn its 'great pub- 
lic school, and associations of celebrated 
I>ersons educated here, its ancient church, 
(in part of Anglo-Norman architecture,) 
and the conical form and insular shape of 
the eminence itself, are all interesting 
even to the railway traveller, though ho 
but glances at their locality. « 

The line passes from the Harrow Sta- 
tion througn low grounds, with the emi- 
nences of Stanmore and Bushcy to the 
north, and Harrow to the south, The 
western extremity of the former high lands 
is called the Oxhey Ridge, which intersects 
the Railway, by a catting, in some places, 
forty feet deep, the materials for which 
were carried^northward, to form part of 
the extensive embankment through the 
Colne Valley. At the eastern extremity 
of the town of Watford is a lofty viaduct, 
of five semicircular arches, one of which, 
of an oblique form, stretches over the 
tnrnpike-road. According to the engineer's 
statement, no less4han 372,000 cubic yards 
of earth were conveyed from^the Oxhey 
Catting to fonn part of tlic adjoining em- 
bankment, the remainder of which was 
made with materials from another, exten- 
sive cutting between the valley and the 
Watford Tunnel. More than 1,000,000 
cubic yards of earth were used in forming 
this embankment, which, in some places, 
is forty feet in height, and is nearly friree- 

S uarters of a mile in extent : it has a via- 
uct of five aemicircular arches near its 
centre, for the waters of the river Colne. 
From tlie viaduct over the Watford road,» 
to the S.W., you look over a fertile vale to 
a wooded range of hills, crowned with 
Moor Park, a seat of the Marquis of 
Westminster. Immediately adjoining the 
town are seen the magnificent woods ^nd 
parks of Cassiobnry and of Grove. But 
for the powerful m)]^sition oftheir owners, 
the late Eknrls of Essex and Clarendon, the 
Railway would have escaped the deep 
and expensive Oxhey Ridgc^ the Coliie 
embankment, and the Watford Tunnel, by 
passing up the vale of Oade, through the 
parks of the Cassiobary and Grove ; and 
thereby have saved the Company several 
thousands ofljpounds. 

’ , Watford Tunnel. 

FrUiu the station, the Railway 

continues in deep excavation for nearly a 
piile, tUl 'it enters the Watibrd Tunnel, 


In point of lengthy the second tunnel on 
the Une, being 1791^ yards, (a mile and 
thirty-one yards,) in lengtii : it is twenty- 
four feet Wide, and twenty-two in height 
from the rails, and was carried through a 
stratum of cliolk, with intervals of loose 
gravel and running saUd, which rendered 
Bie execution of tne work difficult and 
da.ngerous. Ten men were killed, on one 
occasion, by a rush, of sand and gravel 
through an opening in the chalk ; and to 
extricate tlie& bodies, a large shaft was 
simk by the Company^ at a great expense : 
this has been converted into a double ven- 
tilating shaft. Six working shafts were 
sunk to form the tunnel, and the soil was 
never excavated to more than six feet in 
advance of the brickwork. The arch is 
nearly of a semicircular form, and sup- 
ported by side-walls. The cost of this 
work was about 40,000,’' 

To this tunnel succeeds a deep cutting, 
and an embankment nearly three miles 
long, which crosses obliquely the Grand 
Junction Canal,* by means of the Nash 
Mill Bridge; already engraved in the 
Literary World s 

Boxmoor. 

At a short distance onward is the Box- 
moor Station, (intermediate, twenty-four 
miles and a half from the metropolis,) and 
immediately afterwards theRailway crosses 
the London road at an angle of tliirty-two 
degrees, by a bridge considered to the 
finest specimen of an oblique, or skew 
archway, yet executed. The direct ^an 
across the road is only twenty-two feet, 
but the obliquity increases it to upwards 
of tliifty-niuc feet on the face of the arch. 
Over Boxmoor the Railway is continued 
on an embankment ; just beyond the 
Boxmoor Station it crosses the Grand 
Junction Canal by another iron bridge; 
and, at twenty-eigiit miles from London, 
it reaches the Berkhamjistead Station, (in- 
termediate.) 

LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 

Exrly in the first volume of the Literary 
World, we commenced the illustration of 
the improvements which have recently ' 
been made, or are in promss, in the 
architecture of the streets of the metropolis. 
Tluj annexed Engraving is a continuation 
of this design, which we are prepared to 
follow out more frequently than hitherto. 

The Cut shews the facade of the Marine 

* This canal runs parallel to, and very near, the 
Railway, from a short distance north-west of the 
Watford Tunnel, for a leni;irth of twenty-seven miles ; 
intersecting it three times In that extent. It again 
crosses the Railway at WoTverton, and at two other 
points before it reaches the Crick Station, 

t See Literary Worldf vol. i. p. 837. 
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Insttrance Office, opposite Hie site of the 
Royal Exchange, in Cornhill. Ttiearehi* 
tect, Mr. J. Davies, has here somewhat 
over-decorated his design in the olgec- 
tionable taste of the Italian style : there 
are too many capitals, pedestals, and petty 
columns ; and the design is altogether too 
crowded with detail to be effective, thongh 
it may be attractive. The sculpture, from 
the chisel of Mr. Nixon, is even of a more 
ambitious character; the effigies being 



MARINE INSURANCE OFFICE, CORNHILL, 


much larger than life. They are two 
half recumbent figures in relief— Navi- 
gation and Hope— which fill up the 
spandrils of the arch of the grouna-floor 
window. This arch has also a very bold 
console keystone, with a figure of Bri- 
tannia ; this being the»most successful, as 
it is the most striking, portion of this 
highly-embellished front. 


Sdtntific dPact«. 

raEVEXTiorr op foroekv. 

The French Government have offered a 
premium of 36,000 francs for the discovery 
of the' means of preventing forgery of 
stamjis, water-marlLs in paper, and engine- 
turned engraving ; and also for an indeli- 
ble ink, so that charaeters written with it, 
on any material, cannot be. obliterated. 
The decision is left to the Academy of 
Sciences, which has long been consulted 
by the French Government on the means 
of protecting the public from frauds of the 
above kind. To shew how easy it is to 
get over every precaution that has hitherto 
l^ei{ taken to prevent counterfeits, imita- 
tions of every species of invention for that 
purpose have been exhibited to the officers 
of tlie diffi^rent Government departments, 
which were so perfect that it was impossi- 
ble to distinguish them from the originals. 
The trial was not extended to the notes 
of “ the Bank,’’ because that establishment 
protested against its being «made. It is 
said that the loss sustained by the French 
revenue from documents written upon 
stamped paper being, when no longer of 
use, obliterated by chemical process, and 
the stamps used for fresh pnr]>oses, amounts 
to 600,000 francs u-year.» This sum ap- 
pears to ns very large.— Gd^i^nanVn 
Messenger^ qdfited in the Times, [A Com- 
mission, for objects precisely the same as 
the above, was appointed by the French 
Academy? among its members, and their 
Report made by MM. Dnmas and D'Ar- 
cet, a1)ont two years and a half since. 
7'his valuable document will be found 
translated entire, in the Magazine of Po- 
pular Science^ vol. iii. pp, 161 —284 : the 
Editor observes: “The falsification of 
deeds is, however, we believe, but rarely 
attempted in Britain ; while we have 
grounds for believing, independent of the 
testimony, direct and indirect, in the Re- 
port, that in Prance it prevails to a very 
frightful extent.” • • • “ The Report itself 
will present to many persons an interest- 
ing Aid, probably, unexpected view of 
the numerous difficulties which must he 
surmounted, before a protective ink or 
paper can be obtained, which will defy the 
ingenuity and defeat the perseverance of 
the fraudulent. There will be found dis- 
tributed in every part of it suggestions 
which may be serviceable for other purposes 
than thoi^ whidi were the objects of the 
Commission, and a spirit of practical 
application and indefatigable inquiry per- 
vades the whole,” • It may be nigvd that 
the above inquiry is, by no mea^ s, new to 

* See Magazine of Popular Science, Nob. 15 and 
16. Parker, West Strand. 
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tbe Biltlidipiiblkit Parliamentary Conmilfl*- 
siona being still fresh in recollection : but 
mechanics and chemiRtry have since mado 
anoh rapid progress that it becomes our 
^ legislators to be on the alert ; especially 
‘as tbe abolition of the punishment of 
dieath for forgery calls for renewed exer- 
tions for the prevention of the crime. 
Now tha t a probability exists of there lieing 
employed, in the I^nny Postage experi- 
ment, “ stamped envelopes, with a complex 
engraved fi^re, such as we see on bank- 
notes, impressed on them from a die,’’ the 
above inquiry increases in interest and im- 
portance ; and we hope it will not Ije over- 
looked by Mr. Rowland Hill, in his jour- 
ney to Paris upon the Postage inquiry, eg by 
the Order in Council, in their decision upon 
the safest means of protecting the revenue 
from fraud. It may likewise he well to 
refresh the memory npon the subject, in 
anticipation of an increased paper cur- 
rency.] 

* Kefo 3doob5S. 

MEMOIRS OF CHARLES MATHEWS. 

{Continued from pays 28.) 

Mathews^a Beauty^ 

[All who witnessed Mr. Mathews’s cha- 
racteristic Eiftcrtainmonts,” can like- 
wise hear testimony to the varieties of 
indications of enjoyment in nis audience ; 
he could, indeed, as readily transfix them 
with pathos as set them on a ro^'*. Upon 
one occasion, Mathews was performing in 
a neat little ball-room in a country town, 
wh€*n the ecstasy of the lady-patroiK'ss of 
the evening knew no bounds]. She was 
a )>erson of great consequence in the 
town, and the centre of the little circle in 
which she moved. She was a plump, 
rosy- faced, joyous-looking jM»rsou ; and, 
moreover, distinguished by a large be- 
spangled turban, and diamond car-rings. 
She talked very loud, and was evidently 
elated at the “trea-t" she declared she 
was prepared to receive ; upon which ex- 
pectancy she chatted with much volqhility 
to everybody in turn, and read the bill 
of fare” audibly, with comments upon 
every part of it. [During the perform- 
ance, Mrs. Mathews relates:—] While 
the rest of the party were satisfied with 
the usual mode of testifying approbation, 
her surprise and delight at what she saw 
and heard refused to be confined to mere 
action; words, as well as laughter and 
applause, were necessary to express her 
measureless content,* so that at llie close 
of €fv!efy point her voice w^s raised in au- 
dible exc&matlonii of wOn^er and admira- 
tion ; such os “ Excellent !— Delightful ! 
—Admirable ! — Cbarnimg ” Now and 


then she appealed to her friends with— 

Did you ever hear anything so good ? 
Hal ha! ha! Capital! How very fine 
that was ! He’s a wouderiul man ! j^ater 
than I could have believed. Charmii^I 
charming, indeed!” All tliese verbal in- 
dications of the lady’s approbation were 
very flattering; but my husband found 
some difficulty in controlling tlie risible 
muscles of his face, while it was evident 
to him that the respect in which she was 
generally held by the rest of “ the room,” 
precluded any visible effects on their part. 
The patroness’s wonder, however, was 
not at its climax until the Otd Scotch Lady 
appeared, hooded and shawled, before her. 
7'he effect of Mr, Matliews’s sudden trans- 
formation seemed to exceed ixissibility 
itself ; and during the “ Lcetle Anecdote” 
the lady seemed transfixed; all expres- 
sion was denied her. She was absorlu'd, 
and remained totally silent for the time ; 
her eyes distended, her lips apart, her 
cliet^ks pale, and her bands upraised — the 
image of wonder turned to stone ! But, 
when the story was over, the hood and 
shawl thrown hack, and the pcirfornier 
stood again before her in prop'ia persona^ 
she dropped her hands heavily upon her 
knees, fell back in her chair, took a long 
breath, and, recovering her wonted power 
of utterance, cried outi exultingly, And 
there he is, a hantlsome man offain /” This 
was too much for my husband ; he was so 
upset, ns he said, by this novel instance of 
fi^mininc partiality, that he was compelled 
to retire for a few minutes behind his 
screen, to hide his blushes, and to give 
way to the irrepressible laughter into which 
his newly-discover-ed beauty had surprised 
him. 

Mathewses Personal Peculianties. 

The commonest purchase puzzled him, 
and he would come home after any at- 
tempt to MiijiplJ^ himself with a pair of 
gloves, shoes, hat, or other trifling article, 
and convulse me with laughter by bis 
serious account of the difficulties he had 
gone through in obtaining what he had 
bi»ught : and the bad quality and fit of his 
purchase was equally langliable. He gave 
the droUef^t description of the tradesmpii, 
who always accused him of being different 
in his proportions from other people — 
notliing would fit him that wasmadi^ upon 
general principles ; neither hat, shoe, 
glove, neckclotn, nor stock ; “ nothing did 
mrhim that was suited to other men of 
similar height.” This was, in fact, true ; 
for if the collar of a shirt fitted, for in- 
stance, the wrists were wrong, and vice 
versa* His hands and feet were so small 
that neither stock^gs, shoes, nor gloves 
could be obtained, ready-made, but what 
were too large for them. “ Sir,” a shoe- 
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maker would eay, as if reproaching him, 
you are not made like other gentlemen ; 
your feet are too short for your height.'* 
This would excuse a pair of boots brought 
home two or three inches too long, 
although he had been measured for them. 

“ Sir,'' said the haberdasher, “ your 
throat is /arger than that of other gentle- 
men.” If he asked for a hat, the hatter 
would shake his head— “ A’o, sir, your 
head is smaller than any ready-made hat ; 
you must be measuraV' All this used to 
fret him for the moment; and he once 
asked a friend, if he thought his hatter 
knew him ; for he wished to try to obtain 
a hat of somebody who would not twit 
him with his “ peculiar make.” His 
iriend enconraged'him to drive to a hat- 
ter’s in Bond-street. 1 waited for him at* 
the door, and watched the process of put- 
ting on and taking off a great many hats. 
At last he hastily re-entered the carriage, 
and ordered it to drive home, observing to 
me, impatiently, with a half sigh, “ Ah ! 
it’s of no use ; I was found out. No hat 
to fit my head! Hatter very much of- 
fended at my expecting such a thing. In 
fact, it appears that 1 am very much to 
blame. They’re all angry with me when 
I go to buy anything ; and I feel as if I 
ought to apologize for my mal-propor- 
tions.” 

An, Ofld Fellotv. 

On the plea of liking eharactfTS about 
him, Mr. Mathews kept a man for a long 
time in the quality of dresser at the 
theatre, whose sell-importance was his 
best recommendation ; he unconsciously 
amused, though he as often teased his 
nuister, by his peculiar manner. Like all 
blockheads, his gravity was profound ; he 
was fond of adding weight to trifics” 
when he could; and all this was very 
diverting to his employer when no anxiety 
was likely to be tonened upon. Above 
all, he loved a “ misery ;” would rather 
than not have a grievance to relate ; his 
face was doleful, and the expressive title 
to a tragic volume.” His master christ- 
ened him Batt Owlett^ from his love of the 
dismals ; which were, in general, elicitt^d 
by the most trivial causes. For example : 
— One night, while my husband was under 
the most intense anxiety about the state 
of Charles’s health (who was then ex- 
tremely ill in Italy), and painfully alive %o 
every look or word that might seem to re- 
late to the Hufterer, he went to perform at 
the Adelphi, in 7%c May Queen, with spi- 
rits unusually dqiressed, “ Batt” met 
him at the door ofhis dressing-room, with 
face elongated, and eyes cast down, and 
addressed him in cb hollow, impressive 
tone, with— “ I’m smry to say, sir, that I 
have some very unpleasant news to com- 


munJoate to you!”— “ Good God!” ex- 
claimed his master, sinking upon a chair ; 

tell me at once, don’t keep me in sus- 
pense,”— “ Well, then, sir, I'm sorry to 
say — I can’t find your tinker’s hat any-^ 
where I” The next night he met his mas-' 
ter with less of misery, but with a brow 
which ^mant suspicion in its worst fom ; 
and Mr. Mathews was thus saluted by 
Bait “ Sir, I have Something very extra- 
ordinary to tell you.” — “ Well?” — “ You 
will be surprised to hear, sir, that by a 
very strange coincidence I have found your 
tinker’s hat!” 

Mr. Maihems’s Character, 

Few better merited the prosperity he 
met with, and few misused the advantages 
ofdbrtunc so innocently. His heart was 
without guile— his character untainted 
with a shade even of dishonour. His fail- 
ing was from not having studied the 
world’s craft, by which want of knowledge 
he was continually open to tlie specious 
and false : for he was trusting and bene- 
volent ill his nature— a benefactor without 
ostentation — a friend without reserve. 
His tender consideration, his unvarying 
affection for his family, his meekness and 
simplicity in prosperity, his constancy in 
adversity; his moral and religions feel- 
ings, of the sincerity of which his life was 
a practical illustration ; *his conscientious 
Mfilmcnt o^ all he professed, his patient 
endurance of wrongs, his submissive re- 
signation to inilictions, were admirable. 

Writvg, as 1 do, after more than two 
years’ reflection,* and constantly dwelling 
upon his character,! can appeal to Heaven 
to witness iny sincere conviction that J 
have been unable to detect in it one 
scrions blemish. He had acknowledged 
failings of temper, dcplort'd more by him- 
self than any other ; but they were tran- 
sient in their effects, and, as it has proved, 
as much the result of bodily infirmity as of 
natural sensitiveness. On looking }>ack, 
1 cun even remember these ebullitions of 
a moment as virtues, knowing, from the 
disclosures after his death, the sufferings 
he concealed under the imputation of a 
faulty temper. Let those who were fond 
of commenting upon his infirmity, remem- 
ber his countless excellences, which, while 
1 dwell upon them, teach me to thank 
God who made him without other alloy to 
his great talents, and left me without one 
fear as to the perfection of his fhtare hap- 
piness, He died without earthly riches, it 
IS f^e ; but he laid up treasures in Heaven 
which will never decrease: and these 
thoughts are too precious not to make me 
satisfied with the result ofhis gofid inten- 
tions. Had he left me millioas, acquired 

♦ These pages were written in the antuinn of 
1837, 
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by bai^ ftcctittitilation, or snatched away 
from his debtors in the midst of their mis- 
forttmes; had he selfishly neglected the 
needr^ or proved harsh to the erring; I 
should have been less hanpy than I now 
am in the consciousness of nis deservings^ 
and his extensive Christian charity^ 

** Of all the legacies the dying leave, 
Remembrance of theii virtues is the best.” 

MR. FOOLERS “ LITTLE PEDLINQTON.** 
(Concluded from page 11.) 

[Here are a few more bricks from the 
Babel of the Pedlingtonians, who deserve 
to be well roasted for their folly.] 

Coaches v. Railways,-^ was in a most 
amiable mood, for the sky was bright, and 
the atmosphere so nnnsnaUy pure, that, 
Irom the Kegent’s Circus, I could clearly 
distinguish the Duke of York’s column. 
I’he day for my journey, fine. Took my 
place on the coach-box. Driver an agree- 
able, chatty man. During some hours, 
fi’om the mofiieut of our quitting London, 
he entertained me with accounts of all the 
dreadful accidents which had lately oc- 
curred on railroads and in steam-boats. 
Swore that, for safety,— to say nothing of 
its gentility,— there was no conveyance 
comparable with an elegant light four- 
horse coach. Alt this moment— being 
within seven miles of Do<^jlleton— the 
horses took fright at an old woman in a 
scarlet cloak, and galloped off at race- 
horse speed. Whatever we met on the 
road avoided us as if a pestilence bad been 
approaching. At half-a-inile’s distance 
from the village, the elegant, new, light, 
fonr-liorse Patent Safety-coach was upset, 
and we, the outsides, (inside passengers 
there were none,) were tossed over a hedge 
into a field of standing com. We were 
all more or less hurt by sprains and bruises, 
but none of us sufficiently so to prevent 
our assisting the driver, who lay senseless 
on the ground, with a broken leg and a 
dislocated shonlder. He was conveyed to 
Doddleton, where he immediately received 
surgical assistance. The coach was so 
much damaged that it could not continue 
the Journey; so another was provided to 
carry us forward. Certainly, for safety, 
there is nothing like an elegant, light, 
four-horse coach. 

An Angry Mrs. Strutt desires 

Mr, Yawkins will imianily send in his bill 
for the two cakes of Windsor soap, also 
the tooiih*'hrush, she owes him for, as she 
intends to withdraw her custom from his 
$hop<i and give it somewhere where people 
have eiMpagh to do to niM their oven bust- 
troubling themselves about 
MrSrf S. also informs Mr. 
If. i&at sue does not intend to renew her 


subscription to his library when her pre- 
sent week is out^ as people taken up with 
pleasant conversation naturally forget to 
send new works when bespoke^ Mrs. S. 
also informs Mr. Y. that she has struck 
his name off the free-list of the theatre, 
which she has still aright to do, whatever 
Mr, Y, may report to the contrary, Mrs. B, 
desires Mr. Y. will he sure to receipt the 
bill, as people who trouble themselves so 
much with what does not cmicerh them 
might forget to scratch it out of their 
books when paid^ and she is not fond of 
disputes, 

A That, sir,” said Yawkins, 

is the most pestilent little gossip in the 
town. A secret mns through him like water 
through a sieve. He is not happy till he 
has ^t it, and is miserable tiU tie is rid of 
it. He is worse than forty *old women. 
You cannot be sure of the duration of a 
commbn ace^naintance for a d^, if he gets 
between you. He is a sort or cholera in 
social life ; and, when he ‘ breaks out ' in 
a place, he ^ carries off’ friendships by the 
dozen. Ah ! sir, you ought to lie very 
happy that you have no Hobbledays in 
London.” 

A f 'rwe/f.— It seems to lie the principle 
of a crowd, whether large or small, when- 
ever or for whatever purpose collected, to 
make each other as uncomfortable as they 
can. If fifty people are assembled at 
entrance to a place which they know to bo 
capable of accommodating five thousand, 
they will squeeze, jostle, shove ; push for- 
wards, backwards, sideways ; they null do 
anything but stand still, although per- 
fectly convinced they can “ take nothing 
by their wici^idw save a few needless 
bniises, or a broken rib. 1 never but once 
heard a satisfactory reason for this pro- 
pensity. Pray, sir,” said a person who 
till that moment had been the backmost 
of a crowd, to another who had just joined 
it — “ Pray, sir, have the kindness not to 
press upon me ; it is unnecessary, since 
there is no one behind to press upon yon !” 

But there may be, presently,’’ said the 
other ; “ besides, sir, where's the good of 
being in a crowd if one mayn’t shove ?” 

SmaU Theatres , — “ For my own part,” 
said 1, 1 am partial to a small theatre, 

wherein you may count every line of the 
burnt cork on the actor’s nose— trace every 
nfiirk of the hare’s foot on his cheek ; 
where they can practise none of that 
roguery dignified by the term illusion^ but 
where paint is palpably paint, and tinsel, 
tinsel.” “Exactly my notion, my dear 
fellow,” said Hobbleday : “ in these good, 
sensible, matter-of-fact, march-of-iiiteUect 
times, rational folksy won’t allow of any 
^vantage being taken of their iinagina- 
tion, even in a play-house.” 
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In order to accommodate the 
hondredtii who could not obtain admiccion 
ant night at the dooTH* thii^ evening the 
windows also will be thrown open. To- 
morrow, being the anniversary of the deatli 
of the late eminent antiquary, Simcox 
Rnmmins, Esq., F.S.A., this theatre will, 
by an order Teceived through the parish 
1)eadle, be dosed. And as, on this solemn 
occasion, there can be no performance, a 
variety of most laughable entertainments 
will be given, as will be expressed in the 
bills of the day. 

Albums,~-^MTB* Shanks, the pastrycook 
and confectioner, passing, ilobbleday 
lieckoned her towards us. 

Ha ! Mrs. Shanks, bow do, Mrs. 
Shanks ? See here ! Sweet pretty book, 
eh ? Suppose you intend to treat yourself 
with the new Annual this year, oh ?” • 

“ Oh dear, no, sir,” replied the lady; ** I 
cannot afford to buy a book for the sake 
of the pictures ; and os for the littrrp part, 
that doesn't answer my purpose at all.” 

“ Literary yon moan, my dear Mrs. 
Shanks,” said Hobbleday. 

“ How contra dic/tbt/s you are, Mr. Hob- 
bleday,” said Mrs. S. ; “1 say littery part, 
and I appeal to that gentleman which of 
ns is right.” 

Not having yet read a line of the work, 
it was impossible for me to decide. 

** As it is, I have nearly half a hundred 
weight of the littery part,” persisted Mrs. 
S., “ of last year’s annuals on hand ; but 
the paper is so smooth, and glossy, and 
crackly, it’s of no use for making up par- 
cels ; and as for putting it at the bottom 
of tarts, the nasty ink on it would pisen 
the people. Wish you very good morning, 
gentlemen.” 

“ Touching''* Exhibitiom, — Chickney,the 
poultc*ror, who has naturally been ap- 
pointed keeper of our Zoological Gardens, 
and honorary secretaryi has presented us 
with a stuffed kangaroo. Yesterday there 
was a private view of it. Interesting 
sight ! Subdued, yuiet interest, though — 
not of an exciting interest like the monkeys 
on the ladies* days, Sundays, you know. 
Interesting creature, though. Paper pasted 
on it— ‘‘ f yeitors are requested not to touch,^' 
Very foolish— gave great offence. How 
can one tell what kangaroos are made of 
if one isn’t allowed to touch. Besides, 
I’m a friend of the people— public pro- 
lierty— people have a right to touch ; ftnd 
the moment Chickney’s back was turned 
people did touch. And what harm did they 
do ? Nothing but a little bit of its tail, 
one fore-paw, and two claws of the other 
broken off. Chickney angry— very foolish 
to be angry — told him so. Easy to glue 
the pieces on againi if ever he should get 
them back. If not, what then ? What is 


that in comparison with the rights of the 
peo{>le ? 1 don’t know how the case may 
be witli you I Londoners, but this 1 cati tell 
you, my dear fellow, no free-born Ped- 
Ungtonian will relinquish his right at an 
exhibition of touching whatever he can 
lay his hands upon. 

As Rome, we are told, was not built in a 
day, so ought it not to be made a subject 
of complaint against the “ worthy Cock- 
neys” that everything that is destructible, 
and within their reach, in the public places 
to which they are admitted, is not yet de- 
stroyed. In Westminster Abbey, for in- 
stance, much still remains to be done ; 
though, considering that that edifice has 
naver yet been thrown oyjen gratie^t at all 
himrs of the day, to all sorts of people, it 
is •astonishing, as well as satisfaidory, to 
reflect on the prodigious quantity of noses, 
toes, fingers, and other equally vulnerable 
Txarts which have l>een knocked off from 
life numerous monuments, even under the 
present restricted system of admission. 
Some portions of the vrork, however, are 
complete, or nearly so. Of* the delicate 
inlaid brass-work which formerly so pro- 
fusely ornamented many of the tombs 
(that of Hldwnrd the Confessor, for ex- 
ample), some, though not much, still re- 
muins to be scooped out ; but once let the 
Abbey l>e thrown open maiis^ and, with 
common industry, tne Whole of the work 
in that department might be finished in a 
month. ^10 antique coronation chairs, 
however, are actually comph?ted ; and so 
entirely are they carved over with names, 
dates, and initial letters — ornaments at 
once interesting and appropriate— that 
there hardly is room on any part of them 
to cut a dot to an t. 


BEN'l’iiEv’s MISCCLtiANY. 

[In this month’s Number, Jaek Sheppard- 
occupies but half the usual modicum : his * 
adventures have, however, been com- 
pleted, and published in a separate form ; 
but their consummation will likewise 
appear in the Miscellany* Suspense te a 
spiderly sensation, intolerable everywhere 
save in personal history ; and to hold their 
readers in “ glorious uncertainty ” seems 
to be as much an accomplishment among 
the story-tellers of our time as with the 
law of old ; for, in these days of Macadam- 
ization and centralization, we suppose 
matters run more smoothly in “ the 
courts,” and no longer so pitiful a thing 
is suitor’s state.” Reverting to Mr. Ains- 
worth’s romance of real life, we are dying 
to know how Jonathan Wild arffi the Jew 
would escape from the wcU-hole. Our 
author is, indeed, the prince of thieves* 
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Wi^JIurald aetna^iy be afraid to meet Mm 
ia w dark, did not hi» brilliant and 
stirring accotmts of the conrt of kt jeune 
France^ and its lovely ornaments, in ano- 
ther of his romances, persuade ns that his 
thoughts were sometimes keeping better 
company than Bluesl^n or Jonathan Wild, 
and Dick Turpin or Jerry Juniper— that 
he admired Esmeralda equally with Edge- 
worth Bess, and thought the sparkling 
eyes of La Torigni no whit inferior to the 
saucy peepers of Poll Maggot. Let us 
sec how Jack arrayed himself on the night 
he kept his pTomise of supping with 
gallant Mr. Kneebone, subsequent to his 
escajje from Newgate. Verily, in tlrt»ir 
appointments, the darby slippers of 1724 
formed a bright contrast to the “artful 
dodgers’* of the present day.] ^ 

The caiitiori was scarcely uttered, when the door 
opened, and Jack Sheppard presented himself. lie 
was wrapped in a laced roquelaure, which he threw 
u(f on his entfknce into the room. It has been 
already intimated that Jack had an excessire 
passion for finery; and It might have been added, 
that the chief part of his ill-gotten gains was 
devoted to the embellishment of his person. On 
the present occasion, he apjieared to have bestowed 
more than ordinary attention on his toilette. His 
apparel was sumptuous in the extreme, and such 
as was only worn by persons of the highest distinc- 
tion. It consisted (a a full-dress coat of brown 
flowered velvet, laeod with silver j a waistcoat of 
white satin, likewise richly embroidered ; shoes 
with red heels, and large diamond buckles ; pearl- 
coloured silk stockings with gold clocks t a muslin 
cravat, or steenkirk, as it was termed, Q(|lged with 
the fine point lace; ruflles of the same material, 
and so ample as almost to hide the tips of his 
fingers ; and a silver-hiltcd sword. This costume, 
though somewhat extravagant, displayed his slight, 
hut perfectly-proportioned figure to the greatest 
adtantago. llie only departure which he made 
from the fashion of the period, was in respect to the 
peruke — ^an article he could never be induced to 
wear. In lieu of it, he still adhered to the sleek 
black crop, which, throughout life, formed a distin- 
guishing feature in his appearance. Ever since the 
iliscovery of his relationship to the Trenchard 
family, a marked change had tkfcen place In Jack's 
demeanour and looks, which were so much refined 
and improved that he could scarcely be recognised 
as the same person. Having only seen him in the 
gloom of a dungeon, and loaded with fetters, Knee- 
hone had not noticed this alteration ; but he; was 
now greatly struck by it. Advancing towards him, 
he made him a formal salutation, which waa coldly 
returned. ' 

“I am expected, I find,” observed Jack, glancing 
at the well-covered boai^. 

“You are,” replied Kneebone. “ When I heard 
of your CKupe, t felt sure I should see you.” 

“ You judged rightly," rejoined Jack j » I never 
yet broke an engagement with friend or foe— and 
never will.” 

^A bold resolution,” said the woollen-draper, 

" xou nmst have made some exertion to keep 
^^g^JJOintmenL Few men could have done 

Jack, carelessly. »l would 
jf, aeiM^saary.*^ 

bed Kneebone. "iVe 




** Flret„ 'lim Ihtrqdd^ taf friends,” i<)turncfill 

“Friend echoed Kneebone, with a look of 
dismay. “ l^y invitation did not extend to them.” 

Further remonstrance, however, was out short by 
the sudden entrance pf Mrs. Maggot and JSdgeworth 
Bess. Behind them stalked Blueskin, enveloped in 
a rough gieat-ooat, called— appropriately enough in 
this instance, — a wrap -rascal. Folding his arms, 
he placed liis back against the door, and burst into 
a loud laugh. The ladies were, as usual, very gaily 
dressed ; and, as usual, also, had resortedjo art to 
heighten’ their attractions 
From patches, Justly placed, they borrow'd graces, 
And with vermilion lacquer’d o’er their faces. 
Edgeworth Bess wore a scarlet tabby negligee,— a 
sort of undress, or sack, then much in vogue, — 
which suited her to admiration, and upon her bead 
had what was called a fly-cap, with richly-laced 

S ts. Mrs. Maggot was equipped in a light blue 
j-habit, trimmed with silver, a hunting cap 
and a flaxen peruke, and, instead of a whip, carried 
a stout cudgel. 

't [Shotbolt, the head turnkey, hais arrived 
at Kneebone b houfle before Jack, and is 
secreted under a table. A casual remark 
of the servant aroases tbo suspicions of 
our hero :J 

“The plot's out I” cried Jack. And, without 
another word, he seized the tabic with both hands, 
and upset it ; scattering plates, dishes, bottles, jugs, 
and glasses far and wide. The crash was tremen- 
dous. Tlic lights rolled over, and were„cxtingULshed. 
And, if Rachel had not carried a candle, t)ie room 
would have been plunged in total darkness. Amid 
the confusion, Shotbolt sprang to his feet, anrl, 
levelling a pistol at Jack's head, commanded him 
to surrender ; but, before any reply could be made, 
the gaoler's aniMNOS struck up by Blueskin, who, 
throwing himself upon him, dragged him to tbo 
ground, in the struggle the pistol went ofi; but 
without damage to either party. The conflict was 
of short duration ; fur Shotbolt was no match for 
his athletic antagonist. He was speedily disanned ; 
and the rope and gag being found upon him, were 
cxuUingly turned against him by his conqueror, 
who, after pinioning his >rm8 tightly behind his 
back, forced open his mouth with the iron, and 
elfcctually prevented the utterance of any further 
outcries. While tlie strife was raging, Edgeworth 
Bess walked up to Rachel, and advised her, if she 
valued lier life, not to scream or stir from the spot; 
a caution which the Imusekeepcr, whose curiosity 
far outweighed her fears, received in very good part. 

In the interim, JivK advanced to the woollen- 
draper, and, regarding him sternly, thus addressed 
him : 

“ You have violated the laws of hospitality, Mr. 
Kneebone. I came hither as your guest. You have 
betrayed me.” * 

“ What faith is to be kept with a felon ? ” replied 
the woo]len-drai>er, disdainfull).' 

“ He who breaks faith with his benefactor may 
well justify himself thus,” answered Jack. “1 Imve 
not trusted you. Others who have done, have found 
you false.” 

“ 1 don't understand you,” replied Kneebone, in 
some confusion. 

You soon shall,” rejoined Sheppard. “ Where 
are the packets committed to ,your charge by Sir 
Rowland I'reuchard 7 

“ The packets! ” exclaimed Kneebone, in alarm. 
“It is useless to deny it,” replied Jack. “ You 
were watched to-night by Blueskin. You met Sir 
Rowland at the house of a Romish priest, Father 
Spencer. Two packets were committed to your 
charge, which you undertook to deliver,— one to 
another priest, Sir Rowland's chaplain, at Man- 
chester,— the other to Mr. Wood. Produce them ! ” 

“ Never 1" replied Kneebone. 
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Then, by Imrm » ypn m 
Jack, oocMhit a j^atol, and 
at hia head. •»! give you one mindtb <br 
After that time, ,oothIn|f ahall save 7 <mi." , ’ 

There was a brief, ‘breathless pause. Byen Blue* 
skin looked on with anxiety. 

“ ft is past,” said Jack, plaolng his dnger on the 
trigger. 

“Hold I” cried 'Kneehone, flinging down the 
packets ; “ they are nothing to me.’* 

“But they are everything to me,** cried Jack, 
stooning to pick them up. “ These packets will 
establish Thames Darrell’s birth, win him his inheri- 
tance, and procure him the hand of Winifred Wood.” 

“Don't be too sure of that,” rejoined Kneebone, 
snatching up the staff, and aiming a blow at his 
head, which was fortunately warded off by Mis. 
Maggot, who promptly interposed her cudgel. 

“ Defend yourself 1 ” cried Jack, drawing his 
sword. 

“ Leave his punishment to me, Jack,” said Mrs. 
Maggot. “ I’ve the Bridewell account to settle.” 

“ Be it so,” replied Jack, putting up his blade. 
“ I’ve a good deal to do. Shew him no quarter. 
Poll. He deserves none.” 

“ And sliall find none,” replied the Amazon. 
“ Now, Mr. Kneebone," she added, drawing up her 
magnificent figure to its full height, and making the 
heavy cudgel whistle through the air, “ look in 
jonrself.” 

“ Stand off, Poll,” rejoined the woollen-draper. 
“ 1 don’t want to hurt you. It shall never lie said 
that I raised my arm willingly against a woman.” 

I’ll forgive you all the harm you do me,” re- 
joined the Amazon. " What t you still hesitate 1 
Will that rouse you, coward?” And she gavo him 
a smart rap on the head. 

“ Coward I ” cried Kneebone. “ Neither man nor 
woman shall apply that tenu to me. If you forget 
your sex, jade, 1 must forget mine.” 

With this, he attacked her vigorously in his turn. 

It was a curious sight to see how this extraordinary 
woman, who, it has been said, w'as not less remark- 
able for the extreme delicacy of her features, and the 
faultless symmetry of her figure, than for her won- 
derful strength and agility, conducted herself in the 
I)rcsenf encounter ; with what dexterity she parried 
every blovr aimed against her by her adversary, 
whose head and face, already marked by various 
ruddy streams, shewed how successfully her own 
hits had been made ; — lunv she drew him hither 
and thither, now leading him on, now driving him 
suddenly back; harassing and exhausting him 
in every possible way, and making it apparent tltat 
she could at any moment put an end to the fight, 
and only delayed the finishing stroke to make his 
Xmnishnient the more severe. 

[Craikuhank’s illastrLtiSn i.« Jack Shep- 
pard tricking Sliotbolt, the gaoler, — a 
canitai •'‘situation." The second emhel- 
lismnent of the Number is Charles Mat- 
thews, as Caleb Pipkin, in the Mat/ 
Queen : the likene.ss is admirable — the 
facial humour excellent. Among the 
letter-press, “ Ccelebs in search of a Ceno- 
taph," by Ingoldsby, is smart and clever*] 

MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 

Prtispeets of the jDmma.— The desperates 
state of the drama in this country, does 
not wholly deter some experimentalists 
from venturing upon the publication of 
plays, the only vent open to living drama- 
tic poets. The stage is literally closed 
upon tliem. No man, with the genius to 
conceive and execute a great work for re- 
presentation, could suDinit to the hnmiliap 
tions and perplexities he must undergo 


bei^r^ ,{he In obtaining a l^ear-, 

; ing. , , S!b0 labbnr of getting a play pw- 
fonn^j is inftnitely g|ree^r than the 
labotnr of coustirnc^g it* A poet may 
write a play with pleasure, hut he cannot 
get it act^ without enduring a much 
larger measure of pain. The popularity 
of estf^Ushed authors, instead of inilueuc- 
ing the public taste to the further encour- 
agement of dramatic literature, seems to 
have the effect of reprising its develop- 
ment. The only writers who have any 
chance of succ^pding, (not before, but be- 
hind the curtain,) are those who have 
succeeded ali^dy. The sole question 
which our niauagers believe then^lves 
required to consider, is, not the merit of a 
new jrama, but the authorshro. The mat- 
ter la determined by the fashiou of the 
WorkmaiiMhip, qa wc purchase boots ffom 
IJoby,orfowling-piece.s from Manton. The 
label is the grand test and guarantee of 
excellence. There is no Emission of 
young blood and fresh spirit into the 
theatre, which is ruled by a life-oligarchy ; 
and, until the oligarchs who ase in, shall 
have died out, and left vacancies for new 
candidaU\M, there is no hope of reviving 
either a just or a general appreciation for 
this lofty and ennobling class of poetry. 
Tlie remaining alternative is to print and 
niblish. Here the prospect Is, if possible, 
CS.S cheering. Unless a play has received 
the rmprmiat^ of an audience, it falls 
still-born from the press. We have no 
notion of buying a drama for the sake of 
its intrin^c qualities. We are tem))ted 
wholly by extrinsic circumstances — by the 
excitement it has occasioned in the acting 
— by the region of perfume in which the 
author moves — by the ecldt of a name. 
It must, in short, come recommended to 
us by some accidental charm, over and 
above its merits, whatever tiiey may he, 
before we will take tlie trouble of looking 
at it. Thus we invert the natural order of 
things, and sentence to oblivion, because 
they have not been represented, all tiiose 
ieces (and they are generalljikof tlie very 
ighest order) which were never intended 
for representation. In France audGemaiiy 
there are no such hinderance.s to the eul- 
tivation of the dramatic forms of poetry. 
The applause of an audience is not neces- 
sary to ensure a perusal in the closet. The 
distinction is Better understood, and the 
judgment of the reading public is more re- 
fined and cultivate^;^ The drama, by 
George Sand, “Les Sept Cordes de la 
Lyre," has, in an^mcx^dibly short period, 
without the aidof l^ps, scenes, music, or 
claquers^ penetral^ into ei^ry part of 
Europe. Such an event wonld be acnarvel 
in England. We might ns reasonably 
peculate upon one of Cuyp’# skies in 
Bishopsgate Within. 
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, i Ifu^giiwa eitt liunulnii flMh upon 

o60il»|6riSi^iilip^^ OTtiftitod tty r^* 

y ,«| ttxtwuely pi«^ tty ttuptfer, 4^o«t 
wnr 'wHft acljo^^ng trittesi tney tetdom 
I ttut a ttostile eneoiinter is tho result; vhca 

^ ittiU are vanquished and ti^en, ff not alrei^y 

dend« *!>n and eaten by ttte oonquacplrfli^ The 
and tttaast are eaten by the women i the men 
Veafc the Jttgs ; and the trunk Is thrown Into the sea. 

. \|nJiinei|inr hunine, ddrluk a severe wh^^thdylay 
vP^ hands QQ the olosst vrM^n nf^the pa^, 
hold 1iee;^l^ oyer a thick stnoi^piade tty burning 
jcraeii dad, 

titS^vOnr eylirpmtlH^ the deth, not 
mibeptii^'the ***««*» ^ 

$tlr amnnff the Idtter-hrite»/fln m,2fwM4»nm9 
. ifa^isim aih apie ht^mless^lbnt sly, sbafta, at the 
nrwosed change' in ^onr postage system. «Thns : 

To maet the new demands upon time in social 
hfe, much, no doubt, wifi be eifected by the adoption 
Utk^t^i^d Mketeipn letters^ to be merely filled up 
With thd pen as to their aceidental particularities; 
with tthpCB, dsr iastancei for dates and sums ; or, 
in thetthse Of maniage announcements, with spaces 
for the ipnea of the parties. Such printed formulas 
s^be iold.tty'the quite; and selections Itom sub^ 
jeetswm^ made up In sets ; begging leiteis, bor- 
rowing -letteis, dunning letters, complimentary 
~ blatters for wlees, husbands, friends, chil> 
, mttoif -to constituents, and to country cou- 
u' Vtth counter acts of relies, to correspond.** 
_ tit teadynnade correspondence reminds one of a 
Ihi^ hoax {riayod off, some forty years since, by 
the editor Of a counts newspaper, inserting a 
. Itims ad mr a wife, the answer to be by 

ai^trtk^nent In ills newspaper; so that, by each 
' rej^, to pocketed the usual adyertisement profit; 
and thf aaswets wen numerous:] 

America Is a very superior game to 
Is & England. In'Amerlca, the ground is 
always mperly covered over, and the balls are 
* rafiira Um a -woodjcn dOor, as correctly levelled as a 
hluia^iptoto The ladies join in the game, which 
hare toeonto^ikivagreeable and not too fatiguing an 
exeri^iTr^^ Afarryof. 

to solicit pub- 
to Ihun^ them, but when they are 

mdatiSd 

0^ ai« h^thfUl alike'' for the mind and for the 
tt<%, ato m which, ^ile the passing hour it be> 
gUfied, a si«f6 of delightful recoUectlon is laid up ; 
to be the litohil enp^ager of literature and the 
i IdBiMinir-tytoand permanent enjoyment by 
"e hotoShold tlrtU^the only 
Jtoll' to found; to enlarge tbe 
l,tttofcWf»d hy means of learning 
■ tty means of folth 
. ^^.^^efoirtoial of human 





ittr ^ Uvliig ktowledge wl 

trill 

„ Ev^^s tnto In 
tomtoeof it wttswonm. 



a ourious' 

'Stm&SssXiisa: 

SS-S'Si 

/ 0ehcajn'|7oo.''‘ 

went from j^lsbon to KOihe twenty , 
that time; and Stolberg observes that 
wafers and wafor-seaU in the museum at 
Th€ CoaH of SuMoxi between Eastbourne and 
Seaford, exhibits some of the most magnificent cliff 
Bceneiy in Europe, eompricIPK the noble promontory 
of to*<^hy Htodi With its stupendous pinnacled out- 
W^ called the Ctorlcses,'^ 700 feet high ; the 
loim line of uafittlatittg downs, extending thence to 
Cnekmeto Haven, comprehending that extraordi- 
nary succession of eminetiees, known to seamen 
under the denomination of ** the Bevon Sisters,*’ 
termlnapfid towards the west by Beaford Head ; 
presenting, for miles, a precipice of the purest 
white, so perfectly pc^ndicular, that a plummet 
drdppcd from its brink would descend without inter- 
ruption to its base. The whole, as seen from the 
sea, resembles an enormous curtain, gracefully 
festooned along Its summit, and having Its surface 
horizontally interlaced at intervals by double Hues 
of dints, imbedded with such regularity, that they 
appear to resemble penciled lines drawn by^a ruler. 
-^united Service Journal, 

The Neleon Colnmn.-^X critic, In Fraaer*a Maga- 
zine^ shrewdly asks, How it is possible, to erect, 
for the sum specified, some of the complex and 
profusely ornamented designs, when that exceed- 
ingly plain stone-post, the York Column, without 
any other addition than what is almost a pigmy 
Statue, in comparison with several of those now 
projected, cost £25,000 f* The same writer ob- 
serves, that ** a statue of Nelson, about tventy feet 
high, on the same level as the base of the column, 
would form a far more Imposing ol>jeci than a figure 
of the same, or even greater dimensions, elevated 
on the t'^n of the column ; while the latter would 
serve to announce It from a distance, and would 
impart to it greater importance ..han evot such 
colossal ijg-ire would possess if standing by itself; 
because It would still appear so gigantic in its 
dimensions, in comparison with n column, however 
lofty, that the other would look mly ns a .c^rlking 
architectural accompaniment to sceenduo in 
interest (and importance, though .‘ urnassing it in 
actual size.’’ 

Nettiyafo.— It is a cheering reficci u n, that, in the 
present prison, with its clean, w. 1) -white washed, 
and well-ventilated wards, its air>' cnurtc. its infir- 
mary, its improv^ regulations, ’ and its humane 
and intelligent ofiltters, many of the miseries of the 
old gaol were removed. For these heneflet changes, 
society is mainly indebted to the unremitting exer- 
tions of the philaitthropie Howard.— Mie- 
cellany. fwe believe Aie improvement «f frequent 
whitewashing to haw been . intro fincad by Sir 
BJehard Phillips during hfo shrit v tiUy 1n 1808, 
during which there was tot g single exeexttfon. 
Sir Richard was a most eificleht. sheriff, and pub- 
lished a small vtoW upon the ;duUes of KIs office ; 
‘ A Tteaiieh Ofs ffiv.Poicert tod Matica 

i both jofw out of print.] 
y d dear Thiers, ’‘-he was 

of 'itoipidrittr Vfhen TMlyrand wrote him 
I tori' j^Ucularh Veoommeud to you 
'Hhtiiipt.f'Ao iS 0 t 1 desire that you 

'ifniff ttAnt. .He tttottpen tont to me by a 
i^^mii^ce fo i^on^T gm exceedingly 

Pi^Jtoed W OBrtEoE BERGER, 
Holy«^Btofot,dti^. hinted M 
fo Co. 7& pieef StrpeA '^rhere aH CRtotounleatfons 

for the Edttto to todiWd- 
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Dndnfell exoft* 
tSxmjaji^ a ini^tratiint of cWk, and 
, l^ortlK^hiurch Tunnel^ which 

iB S^yai?d».long» The continued excava* 
tt0ti, dutUngs, and varloiu embankments, 
lead toy^ai^s the great excavation through 
the Tring chalk f^ge; at the beginning 
of whfeh ifl the TVjfiig Staiim^t thirty-one 
‘milieH and a half from Londem.* The cut- 
here, ii^ throui^ the IblPbr chalk fbr- 
matieh, div0»ted of flints and gravel. A 
i^tinbef of fossil oysters, nadftli, the tusk 
and ieeth of an elephant, ammonites, and 
eoneretions of pyntesy vrith Roman vaies, 
^ind relics, were found in this loca- 
lity. The length of this great excava6on 
is about two miles and a half^ and its depth 
varies from forty to sixty feet ; it is crossed 
by several bridji^s. In its fonnation, nearly 
],406,f)0<} cubic yards of material were 
excavated^ gnfr the greater pa^ deposited 
in spoil op tbe adjoining surface, 

on each aw» From the north end of the 
cnttiim, the Railway sweeps to the right, 
and mr upwards of six miles, (excepting 
some short cuttings,) is on an embankment, 
fibmetiin^ rising thirty feet, and com- 
manding view^ over the fertile vale of 
Aylesbury, ** Near the thirty-third mile- 
lofty orid^ of stone arches*, 
* , ike cutting, anh connecting 

crossing o^Kjlthe line of the ancient 
a ^**^^*?’ ."57^eet, which intersected 

several human skeletons, some 
pot^iy, imd two antique urns. On one 
of the oKalk hiU, north of the line, is a 
laige aucient encampment, called Maiden- 
bower, or Toternhoe Castle, near which 
are the quarries whesgee the fine stone was 
obtained, flu* constrioMng the altar-screen, 
and the abbatial tomks, in SR. Alban’s 
Abbey Church. The. iown of Dunstable, 
noted for its siraw;^ttiug9 for the 
remains of !a fine' and intere.rting priory 
chturch, is eMt miles from the ^Iway 
on '4he ^ght.” This i^notation is a fiw 
specimen of ihe attraetiye manner in 
which Mr. Britton has treated iflie anti- 
qujtlee and topography of •the countiy 
thrdugi' which tne Railway passes ; and, it 
is gratifying to find that, in describing a 
ecientifle triumph of our own times, he has 
imt overlO<flted the Interest of file pa^t, or 
pictoresq^ natural 
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fitsf! 
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featureis of the district. These ckaracter- 
istics, added to the statistics of the Railway 
construction, render the ‘^Account’' before 
us< the most faithful, well as entertain- 
ing description of a RaRway {that baa yet 
appeared. * \ ‘ ^ i 

Near the thirty-fifth mile-post, &e / 
Railway again crosses the Drand junGtio|)v«;K 
Canal by an iron bridge ; and, a mile ftir- 
tber, branches off to the left the Ayteslmry 
Hodhoay. seven, miles in length ; rented of 
tbe London and Birmingham Company, at''| 

j6^.BOO per annum, < 

' * , ‘ »!*' 

heighton. Buzzard- 

At forty-one miles from London is the 
Leightm Buzzard (principal,) im- 

mediately am‘oining the ancient town of 
that name. lYom this Station the Railway 
is an excavation to a ridge of high , land at 
• Linslade, where is a tunnel, 28d yards in 
length, the shortest on the line ; and dif- 
fering from other subterraneons works, in 
having a curve in the rails of less tlian a 
mile radius. This hill is part of the range 
which extends across Bedfordshire, by the 
Brickhills, to Woburn, &c., and consists of 
a deep stratum of indurated red sand, with 
bands of iron Stone, and occasional beds 
of fullers’ earth. Immediately beyond the 
tunnel, is passed, in cutting Jackdaw Hill, 
a sandstone rock of tlie oolitic scries. In 
forming this cutting, a mass of earth, con- 
taining a large oak tree, slipped nckuly 
forty feet from its original position: the 
tree remains, neverthe^s^^ nearly perpen- 
dicular, to flourish 'on its new site tor ages 
yet to 

Denbigh Hall. 

After traversing two embankments, the 
line reaches the Holyhead ^ Road, “ and 
here, at a place called Denbigh Hall, was 
a memorable Station, to which tbe London 
trains conveyed passengers and Inggage, 
and thence returned to the metropolis, 
with others ; tha intermediate distance 
from this Station to Rugby, being travelled 
by stage-coaches, from April to September, 
1838.” The turnpike-rood is crossed by a 
stupendous bridge, stated to be partly based 
on the foundation of a Roman bridg* ; 

** tbe celebrated Watling-street of w 
Romans having occupied the site and llfite 
of the present Great North Road.” • Tb^s 

• « The celebrated WatUng-etreet of the Eomant.” 
Mr. Keiupe, adoi^ing t^ opinion of WWtaker, i» 
inslinod tb coneWer the Watling-street to have b^ 
a British road before the Komws arrived in this 
country. Such wes, probably, the case: for it is 
scarcely reasonable to suppose that a people like pw 
Britonsi acquainted with the use of carrii^, Mp 
their thousands of war-chfufiots,) could have been 
ignorant of road-making, or could have traver^ the 
country save by highways. We, therefore, 
to the opinion that the WatWng-street and three other 
great htehwaya of Britain were odetpfod, not cot- 
stnicted, by the "Romans, who used them ae strategie 
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bridge ifi 200 feet in length, and its fron 

to 100 tone*’ Neat com* 
, ig^Wtbe Deai%b CntUng; which extendii 
jic^l^Tee*q of a mUe, and varies 
ni from thirty to forty feet, 

fFolveriori. 

The village ofWolverton, filly-two miles 
and a half from London, and sixty from 
Binnlngham, Ml|g a point of the eombina- 
tion of pnUUdtoldfl^ i^ the Grand Junction 
Canal, with the Railway, has been fixed on 
as a Central Depttt and Statiiin, “Here,” says 
Mr* Britton, “have been erected a locomo- 
tive engiue-honse, !J14 feet square, provided 
with tender-sheds, an iron foundry, smithy, 
boiler-yard, hooping furnaces, iron ware- 
house, a steam-engine for working the 
machinery, turning-shops and lathes ; also 
cattle-sheds, a depot for goods, booking 
offices, with wafting and refreshment 
rooms, and a new colony of cottages and 
dwellings for the workmen and their fa- 
milies. Hence a small town, or rillage, 
is established in a district previonsly nn- 
occupied.” Such may be expected upon 
every line of Railway in the kingdom : as 

from^the o\d roads, and those employed 
cm Railways, or whose occiipation is at all 
inflnenced by them, will, for the sake of 
convenience, seek new locations in their 
neighbonrhood. 

At the Wolverton Station, *‘the Railway 
crosses the Grana Junction Canal for the 
fourth time, by an iron bridge, and then 
enters ujmn the great Wolverton embank- 
ment.” the longest on the line, and ex- 
tending one mue and a half across the 
valley of the Ouse : it averages forty-eight 
feet in height, and is formed chiefly of 
clay, gravel, sand, and Uas limestone. In 
its course is a viaduct, of six principal 
elliptical arches, each sixty feet span, and 
rising forty-six feet from tlie ground to the 
crown. In the abntmem, at each end 
of the viaduct, arc two bold pilasters, and 
four subordinate arches: a stone cornice 
runs tlirongU the whohl) which is 660 feet 
in length, and fifly-scveu feet high to the 
top of the parapet. Beneath one of the 
main arches, ts an artificial channel, 
formed, by the Company, for the united 
waters of the river Ouse,* and a smaller 

routes in war, and thencefbrth they may have heen 
too generally regarded as military roads; although, , 
as in the ease of the Watling-«treet, they are still 
tlie general roads ef the country. The discovery of 
British remains on the Watling-street is Important 
towari^ the settlement of its origin. AltogeOieri 
we cjbT scarcely conceive any country, In which 
carriages are used, to be long Without roads, (in 
Persia, are no roads ; .but wheel-carilages are un- 
known (here.V<-*grf. X. IT. 

* “ The river Ouse Is slngulai ‘in character and 
course. It traverses a flat atri mostly a hoggy and 
marshy country, from near Brackley, in Bucking- 
hamshire, to its Junction with the sea, at Lynn, in 


gifream called the 'Tow, which formerly 
flowed geparatclY through the valley.*' In 
forming thin embankment, a (flip, or sink- 
ing, spread nearlv so that it was 

necessary to build a temporary wootlcu 
bridge across it, to carry on the embank- 
ment, nnril it had. become firm enough to 
bear l^ore earth upon it ; when a portion 
of the earth being alum shale, containing 
pyrites, the sleepers ladd upon it took fire, 

To the Wolverton cmhan]aDent,fifty-foar 
miles and a from LondoUf sncceed two 

cuttings, frouiffiie second of which is seen 
the steeple of Hansibpe church, 190 feet 
high. An extensive and lofty embaukinent 
then intersects the village of Ashton, chst- 
warfi of which lies Whlttlewood Forest, 
Next is a short catting crossed by Victoria 
bridge, (of blue stone,) named from having 
heen finished on the day of Her Majesty’s 
accession. Half a mile beyond Ashton, 
and sixty miles from Loudon, is the village 
of Roade, a principal Station, whence 
coaches communicate with Noirtliampfon, 
(fouT milos distOfUtf} 
and other places. 

JSliswortS^ 

At Roade commences the Blisworth 
Cutting through one of the main ranges of 
hills which the Railway intersects. It is, 
in places, nearly sixty feet deep, and is a 
mile and a half in length; the sides of 
rock being sometimes nearly vertical, and 
elsewhere supported by walls at the bottom. 
This catting was one of the most fbruii- 
dable woijEs on the line : 1,000,000 cubic 
yards of material were excavated; the 
super-stratum consisted of light, sandy 
cla.y,witli loose stones; beneath which lay 
hurd blue limestone and blue shale. To 
blast, or break up the rocks, about ^,000 
barrels of gunpowder, of JOO pomids each, 
were used,— sometimes at the rate of 
twenty-five barrels weekly. The whole 
cost of the cutting ^20,000, being 
nearly double the amount of the f^t 
estimate. “The Railway rises, 1 in 
(about sixteen feet in a mile) from the. 
beginning to about the middle of exco;- 
vatioi^ whence it falls 1 in to the 
northern extremity ; ^where^ to the left, is 
the village of Blisworth, with an inter- 
mediate Station. This cutting. ;lii eross^ 
by five bridges. To the weet, the same 
ridge is passea fiiToagh by the Grand 
Junction Canal, in a tunnel two miles, in 
length, formed in 1805. The Railway 
Crosses the Canal by an frofi hrid^, ana 
soon after eaters upon an embankment. 
The Stour Hill Tunnel, 484 yards in length, 

Norfolk. In ihlt extent HU meanderinC* safe ee 
numeroua, that, In paeaing through the county of . 
Bedford, alone, a dlstanee, In a itraiglit IgiOf Of ieet 
than eic^teen mllee, it winds from eighty to ninety 
milee." 
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ind'Hv^ ttre 

’ neiif; j^Mkm ' by ‘ aiif >mbankment fVotti 
Ihirir to .forty feet in with a Tia- 

^^9 having five 

ff^eedon,^€riek. 

At eiity nine miles and three quarters 
ftifim London is the PVeedm (principal) 

. m^imi the extensive barradks lying to 
The Rall#ay next passes under 
Holyhead Itoarby a flat-ribbed iron 
hv^ef or covered way; ^d at about 
ibnr miles onward, at Buckby Wharf, the 
.Grand Junction Canal is crossed by an 
l^on suspension-bridge. And at a mile and 
a half fturther, a long iron bridge, decollated 
in the Grecian Doric style, carricq the 
Railway at an aente angle over the (Vand 
Union Canal* After passing the Watlingi 
street, for the third tune within six miles, 
the line reaches the Crick (intermediate) 
StatioH* At the seventy-sixth mile-post, 
it approaches the Kilsby range of hills, 
through which passes the maji'imum opus 
of the Railway, — 

T/iC Kilsby TunnvL 

Of this diffteult work, the main details, 
illustrated by a view of one of the eighteen 
Working sliafts, from one of Mr. Bourne’s 
most successful drawings, have already ap- 
peared in the L^etary fl’^orld,^ “ Frein the 
time the execution of this tunnel was under- 
taken by the Company untit jts completion, 
1,300 men were constantly employed, and 
twelve steam-engines were worked day 
and night;’’ yet, thousands of persons 
doily pass through this great duct, “ with- 
out experiencing the least inconvenience 
^om the snrrounding water and sand, and 
tinconscious of the amount of labour spent 
La its formation.” In short, the details of 
this stupendous work furnish an admirable 
annotation upon the word impossible,” 
a term now n^qst obsolete, and implying 
a state of things scarcely recognised in 
this, age of mechanical skill. Napfdeon, 
in the gale of his glory, discarded the word 
natnral ebaflition of his ambitions 
master -mitid; the truth of which, it is far 
more gratifying to i^tness in the p^aceRil 
triumphs of man’s Tngeimlty directed to 
the most useful purposes. 

At a mile-and-a-half irom Kilslw, the 
Railway cr^es the Oxford Canal by a 

»«e World, vol. 1. p. ISS. Mr. mitton 

MwrVSMte explniAtfam of the striking efRjet, faith- 
Doptpd in our Engraylngi though viewed by 
M exaggetai ^ :} » The vitibleneea of 
jtMff pf llght’firom the ihgft le oceaeioned by the 
the sljQ^phere, arielng 
For^ecowectloi^ 
AP thp ]||^^,c|:^mnehi,4to. see LU^aty World, 
''yob h ' ' ' 


bridge of three arches ; td wWch succeeds 
riie Ru^y embankment, crossing the road 
^proapmng. the town by,. a cast-iron 
bridge, in aiuhit^tmal character resem*^ 
Wing the RUgly Sdtool-house^ This via-^ 
duet consists of a Rat-pointed arch,] with 
decorated spandrels, abutting against two 
octagonal towers of brickwork ; beyond 
which, at each end, ore three narrow and 
more acutely-pointed arches. The bridge 
was designed by Mr. Stephenson: it has, 
doubtless, been a costly composition ; but, 
it is not so certain that the Trustees of 
Rugby School contributed j 6T,000 towards 
the expense of giving it this embellished 
effect— as stated in most descriptions of 
the Railway. The error may, probably, 
be extemnated on the ground of its being 
always agreeable to record liberality, 
especially in a corporate body. If the 
truth be spoken, we suspect the embel- 
lishment to have been mode compulsory 
by the Trustees of the foundation in ques- 
tion. At the Rugby Station^ (principal,) 
eighty-three and a quarter miles Irom 
London, branches off the Midland Coun- 
ties’ Railway, to proceed through Leicester 
to the Trent, with branches to Nottingham 
and Derby ; the construction of which is 
in rapid progress. 

The Avon riaduct,— Coventry. 

Between the Rugby and Brandon Sta- 
tions, (six miles,) is thesClmrch I.awford 
Cutting, about a mile long ; to which 
succeeds the Brandon embankment. After 
passing the Brandon Station, (interme- 
diate,) the Railway crosses the Avon by 
the viaduct shewn in the engraving, which 
has been copied from one of Mr. Bourne’s 
most brilliant drawings. The main portion 
has nine arches, each twenty-four feet 
span, separated by octagonal piers; and 
in each of the abutments are three arches 
of ten feet sp^^ti each. Right of this via- 
duct lies Brandon ; to the left lies Wolaton ; 
and at a mile and alialf distance Combe 
Abbey, th^interesting seat of Earl Craven. 
Alternate embankments and cuttings, too 
numerous to detail, lead onward to Co- 
venty, passing the river Sow by a viaduct 
264 feet long, fifty feet above the water, 
and having a main arch of sixty feet span. 
The Sherborne river is crossed by a similar 
viaduct, and the Holyhead Road by an 
iron and stone bridge ; the sedgy Avon 
and the Coventry spires add Interest to the 
scene ; and you reach the Coventry Station 
(prindpal) in excavation. Coventry is so 
richly dight with antique story as nearly 
to make the railway advocate regret that, 
in his meteor-like travel, its three lofty 
and beantiftil spjjes are almost the only 
objects of attention.” 
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* Cmentrif Birmingham, 

To the Coventry Station succeed nearly 
three miles of einbanlonent, witJttwo short 
cnttings ; and, at ninety-eight miles irom 
Xoudon, separating tfahvalleys of the Avon 
and Blythe^ is the Meriden Ridge, of sand- 
stone, thrOngh which are an open cutting, 
and the Beechwood Tunnel, 292 yards in 
length ; each extremity having a flat seg- 
mental arch ' of seventy-six feet span. 
Next are the Berkswell excavation, a mile 
long, and an embankment, with a viaduct 
over the river Blythe : it consists of two 
bold arches, each of fifty feet span, sepa- 
rated from the abutments by pilasters of 
ten feet in width ; the whole length of the 
parapet being 132 feet. Mr. Bonme’s 
drawing of this viaduct is, probably, the 
most poetical in the series : it is a scene of 
new-born art and picturesque decay; tlie^ 
fresh and substantial Railway Viaduct, 
contrasting forcibly, as Mr. Britton ob- 
serves, “ with the old and mined foot- 
bridge over the some stream, a few yards 
l>clow.” Here, indeed, are “ sermons in 
stones:” thousands dart along the new 
structure quickly as tlie sand of life runs 
out ; years may roll on, and the viaduct 
he deserted, as the foot-bridge is now, for 
some new triumph of ingenuity; whilst 
the river flows on softly beneath both 
stractures— a deceitful picture of man’s 
life, unless its glassy surface reflect fleet- 
ing clouds, and its sedgy bosom represent 
tlie spots whereon ho]^>es are wrecked, 
and little joys are stranded, as we sail 
down the s&cam of time. A river, in all 
its changes, is a fit emblem of bnman life ; 
from its busy, bubbling rise, to its rapid 
full-tide, and its “welling” forth away. 
But, moralizing on a Railway is as snow 
in harvest, and so we proceed. 

At a short distance hence is the Hamp- 
ton'in-Arden (intermediate) Station^ where 
branches off the Birmingham and Derby 
Junction Railway. *tAt the village of 
Birkenhall, the line passes under the Great 
London Road ; and farther on is a bridge 
of three arches, over the Sheldon brook. 
An embankment, fifty feet in height, in 
some , parts, dnd a mile and a quarter in 
length, succeeds. This is followed by a 
cutting, crossed by four bridges ; after pass^ 
ing unde^ the last of which, at the distance 
of a mile from the south-eastern extremity 
of Birmingham, the first view of that town 
is obtained. This mile is over an embank- 
ment, having, at its north end, tlie longest 
viaduct on ttie line; conveying the Rail- 
way diagonally over Lawley-street and 
the Rea brook* It consists of ten ^main 
arches, of fifty feet i^n each, separated 
by piers ten feet thick ; and the whole 
extends to a lengtl^of 711 feet. Between 
the viaduct and the BimUnghtm SiaUm^ 


the line crosses a canal by a massive 
atone bri%e and you g,ppi^ach the 
Grand Junction Ijtpilway D^pdt ; whereat 
already converge the lines froin the metro- 
polia, and firom Mamdiester and Liverpool. 

Xhs Birmingham Stathn covers ten 
acres, and has six lines of rails, with raised, 
platforms on each side, and at one end, with' 
nunterons offices, store-rooms, workshops, 
&c. The building facing the street has' a 
portico of four lonic^ohtmns in front, and 
mur three-quarter columns in the rear: 
it was designed by P. Hardwick, Esq*, and 
cost i?26,00ft.— Ilere we take leave of the 
London and Birmingham Railway, which, 
vast as it is, is bat an integer of that vast 
system which is destined to work inesti- 
mable changes in our social philosophy* 

^f Birmingham, Mr. Britton has grouped 
some striking details. Its streets and 
buildings cover a space of at least two 
miles ftom north to south, by two miles 
and a half from east to west. Its popula- 
tion, within fifty years, (1781 to 1631,) has 
increased from 50,000 to 146,986. In 1631, 
there were 32,318 houses in the town; and 
since, their lionses and inhabitants have 
increased in number more than twenty per 
cent. Burke, we remember, designated 
Birmingham as “ the toyshop of Europe 
but its annual manufactured produce of 
^3,000,000 mast be no child’s play. 


^ IRELAND. 

BY THE COUNTESS OV BUEBSINOTON. 
Hail! land, whose verdure with the emerald vies, 
Whose s#ns are manty, generous— all— hut wise ; 
Whose hearts are warm, but heads, alasi are hot, 
And prudence, goodly prudence, worthipp'd nut. 
Gem of the West, set in a stormy sea, 

As if e’en Nature meant thee to be free ; 

The waves, like barriers, guarding thy green shore. 
Or ready still to guard thy eommerce o’er, 

Say, w'hy has Nature smiled on thee in vain, 

When still thy reckless sons her gifts profane, 

And give to licence what is Freedom’s due. 
Freedom, that hapless Erin never knew, >> 

And ne’er can know, till veason points tlm way^ 

And passion yields to her benignaht sway. 

Orace Caittdffi or, fAe * 

NoUfi of a ^ 

RELlC^^P CilfyA|*aY«. , . J ; 

Biding ai the Ring.— ►An super- 

seded the dangerous tourtmme]i^ so riding 
at the ring^uperse^ed tW Joust, and be- 
came so great a favouritie,' that, by the end 
of the ralgn of Eliaabelli, ' it wa»^ feduced 
to a regifiar seience.^ This, the most grace- 
ful, as well as the safest of all Bie warlike 
exercises, couidsted in eareeriiiff at a small 
ring, and^ beari^^ R off on the lance's 
point, 'Tlnree Wunms allowed at this 
mosifdfffiOult meark, whu^ wa8*sns|M^ded 
nearly on a tevOi with this rider’s eye- 
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brovir; wUen* if Hie point of tlio i;reapon 
was ep, jttdmoiu^lYai^od as to enter the 
eirmOf U)A fastening yielded) andtheriiog 
waeiborae ofPin tiHinuph on the extremity 
of ^ HisL England. 

^ game of tills kind is oommon at fetes in 
Jmce to the present day. We remember 
it at Bt« Glond, a lew years since: it was 
a hage wooden machine, resembling* the 
rmim^ab&ut of our Mrs, with wooden 
hoMs for the pilfers; each of* whom was 
furnished with a foil, with which he strove 
to seiae the greatest nnmber of rings 
from off a projecting arm in the centre.] 
The Duel in One effect of the 

Cessation of the ancient chivalrous com- 


to ns that saffieient aoeoant is not made 
of the wonderfol quickness and saga^ty 
of that great writiw and mo^ admir>able 
of narrators, whos^ intuitive penetration 
generally made np for his indolence in^^ 
examining records and original anthoriries. 
We seldom take up any work.rriating, in 
however trifling a part, to the history of 
onr country, without finding taunts, or 
sneers, or loader ^roaches, against this 
first of our good historians. Hume, know- 
ing that Mary snfifer^ a wretched state of 
health, and having other evidence to go 
npon, described her as being of a sour and 
snllen disposition* This, says Sir Frederick 
Madden,^who classes Hnmc with Buchan 


bats was the rise of the duello^ or dnel a 
change which inttodneed an entirely n^w 
mtem of fence. Instructors in the mie«of 
the sword now became so numerous, that 
a fencing-school was to be found in 
almost every town in England. The mas- 
ters of this science were considered of such 
public importance, that, in the reign of 
Henry Vlll., they were formed into a cor- 
poration by letters patent. We find, also, 
that titles and privileges were conferred 
npon them, according to tlieir degret^s of 
proficiency. Daring their novitiate, the 
tyros in fencing were called scholars ; after 
they had acquired a certain amount of 
skill, they were raised to the rank of pro- 
vosts; and when,, they had attained ^he 

S it step of their profesnion, they were 
masters.— ; Ascham : Picia- 


and Carte, as a writer of coarse inveetives, 
(which Hume never was,>-4s an inaccu- 
racy, notorious to all those at all acquainted 
. with the history of the period ; and, to sup- 
port his opinion, he mentions that Mary 
was once seen to laugh heartily at a tum- 
bler at Greenwich— -that she kept in her 
service a female jester, (every king at that 
time kept a fool royal,) — that she once had 
a kennel of hounds,— that she was fond of 
music, played at cards, allowed valentines 
to be drawn in her household, and once 
lost a breakfast wagered npon a game at 
bowls. But the accuser of Hume’s inac- 
curacy admits, (and gives, from the plain- 
spoken Venetian, the broadest account of 
her malady,) that Mary, from the age of 
pulx»rty, had suffered the most distressing 
of all fomale disorders. Ill usage and ill 


ried History of England. 

chahactcr of querv maryo^ 

We are gratified with the activity and 
research evinced in the Pictorial History of 
England; of which the following interest- 
ing note may be mioted as a specimen : — 
‘^Dr. Lingard’s defence of Qneen Maiy 
will not stand, for a moment, the exami- 
nation of Util impartial eye. He would 
make Mary appear not only as the best 
of women, but as a good sovereign. Sir 
Frederick Madden, to whose researches 
we have been indebted, has collected the 


health were not likely to produce the best 
of tcin])ers. But though Sir Frederick 
Madden may have known cheerful and 
light-hearted valetudinarians, we much 
question whether he ever knew a cheerful 
bigot. I'he disorders of body and of her 
mind most have made Mary what Homo 
clesci'ibed her to be on her Accession. In 
the minutite of the ‘ Privy Purse Expenses,* 
and incidental ocenrrcnccfs of court holi- 
days, Sir Frederick^ adden forgets Smith- 
field, and the fires that blared in all parts 
of the kingdom daring this cheerful reign.’* 


best proofs of Mary’s jiossessing some 
amiame qualities, which npne hut bigots 
on the other side will attempt to deny; 
hut, in/emovlngsome prgudices, he seems 
to contract others, and almost to fall in 
lave with his subject* He carries most of 
bin argnmeuts too far, relying occasionally 
on the most, douhtftil kind of evidence ; 
giving* at other times, an interpretation to 
words and things which they will i^arcely 
hear, and now and then drawing conclu- 
idons directly contrary to what the pre- 
mises ^^ro^ld ipsUfy* We would scarcely 
to' t^ prejudkseo and minor 

iiftnde^aeidh of Hmne ; hat, it seems 


THE THRESHElt-POET. 

Stephen Dttck^ the thresher-poet* was 
bred a day-labourer; hut, through royal 
patronage of his genius, afterwards en- 
tered the church, and was preacher at 
Kew Chapel. lie was as diligent in 
making sermons and poems, and was 
mnoh followed by the people; but, wiMn 
four years after be was instituted to the 
above living at Kew, he became low-spi- 
rited, and, in a fit of insanity, drowned 
himself at Reading. After his best for- 
tune, Duck’s friends cautioned him against 
becoming vaiiik He , said he did not well 
understand what was^ meant; and bmng 
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told it that he shonld net epei&; too 
hiffUly in fhvoiiir of bia own poema^ he 
replied, if that was all, he Ww safe; that 
wa« a fhihff he could nev^ do, for he 
could not thmk iRghly of them. Gentle- 
men, indeed, might like them, because 
tlxey were made by a mwfeliovi in a barn^ 
but he knew, as Well as anybody, that 
they were not really good in themselves.** 

ST. COLUMB*S STONE. 

In St. Columb’s-lane, Londonderry, is 
a remarkable stone, called St. Columb’s„ 
which is popularly regarded with high 
veneration by the aboriginal Irish of the 
district. It is of an irregular form, about 
three feet long, and ten inches wide ; 
the height above gi'ound is one foot and 
a half, and it has two oval hollows on 
each side, artificially formed. Many fool- 
ish legends are current among the jiea- 
santry respecting the origin of |iiese 
hollows, wnich, it is supposed, arc the 
impressions made by the saint’s knees, 
when he leaped from the wall of the city. 
It may, however, be worth observing, that 
stones of this description are found in the 
vicinity of most of tne Irish churches, and 
usually bear the name of the fomider, or 
patron-saint: they are always held sa- 
cred ; and Gie rain-water deposited in their 
hollows is believed to possess a miraculous 
power in curing various diseases.— 
rtance Survey of the City of Londoml/erry, 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 

The statue of (reorge IV. was ordereil of 
Sir Francis Chantrey. The (government 
put him to the expense of .i^lOO for parch- 
ments, and then were two years after the 
time agreed upon for the first payment ! 
At one time, Baily was iii ad- 

vance for the Work of the palace, which 
mined him, as he raised the money of ex- 
tortioners.— and Foreign Ileview. 
[To this we can add, thnft similar misma- 
nagement on the part of the Government 
nearly mined the artist of the magnificent 
gates of the palace arch : their cost was 
*i,<)00 guineas, and they are tlic largest and 
most superb in Europe: not excepting 
th6 stupendous gates of the Ducal Palace 
at Venice, and those' made by order of 
Buonaparte for the Louvre, at Paris. Yet, 
will it be credited, that the Government 
agents conveyed these Mostly gates from 
the manufacturer's in a common sta^ 
wagon,” when the semicircular head, or ^ 
the most bcaUtiM portion of the design, 
was irretrievably mutilated ; and, conse- 
qiiently, it has not been fixed in the arch- 
way to the present day; Among other in- 
stances of jobbing in the works of Buck- 
ingham Palace, we may mention that the 
cost of the gilt Corinthian capitals in the 
hall, ficc., was X30 each, whilst a con- 


tract fiw ^1^ eAch was refused ! The 
gorgeous folding^-doors, of mahogany and 
plate ^lass, overloaded with or-molu, cost 
300 guineas a pair : they are in very ques- 
tionable taste, are too frequently intro- 
duced, And are better fitted for the fiashy * 
gin-palace than the abode of royalty.] 

JOSEPH SPENCE. 

Spence^ the celebri^ed author of the JPo- 
lyfnetiSi but more popularly known for his 
^necdotee of Pope and his contemporaries, 
was truly a benevolent man. Though 
rector of Great Horwood, Bucks, he never 
resided on his living; but in a pleasant 
house and gardens lent to him by his noble 
puBil, the Duke of Newcastle, at Byfieet, 
murrey; the rectory of which parish he 
half obtained for his friend, Stephen Duck, 
the poet. He, however, thought it his 
duty to make an annual visit to Horwood, 
to give away several sums of money to the 
distressed j)oor, and place out many of 
their children as apprentices. His death 
was a melancholy one: on August 20, 

1 768, he was found drowned in a canal in 
his garden at Byfieet, flat npon his face, at 
the edge, where the water was, too shallow 
to cover his hcad,*or any part of his body; 
he is supposed t() have been seized with 
a fit while he was standing near the 
brink of the canal. Dr. JVarton obtained 
most of his anecdotes relating to Pope 
from S]iciice#while he was making him 
a visit,” at Byfleet, in the year 1754. 

ON SEEING celeste IN “tHE WEPT OF 
* WISH-TON-WISH.” 

I, too, last cvcnhiii', joined the throng, 

1, too. beheld, in rapture’s trance, 

Like some wild vision waked by song, 

The graceflil ** spirit of the dance.” 

In guise of Indian girl she walked, 

The forest-fawn less light of foot; 

And while each look, each motion talked, 

Her step -her voice — alike were mutel 

Torn from her home— a trembling child, 

Of sense and speech bereft by fear ; 

She comes — a wanderer from the wild,— 

Nor\nows that long-lost home is near. 

Her sister strives, by many an art, 

To bring back memory's pow'er— in vain f 
Sha clasps her red-boy to her heart,— 

She’s pining for tbq woods again I 

** Sec, love, the chain yoU used to wear,"— ^ 
lliat out'Siretched hand! that look w joyl^ 

Alas ! no memory wakans there,— 

To her ’tis bgt a. pleasing toy 1 

But, hark 1 a soft and aoothing strain I 
Tlie song her mother used m sing 1— 

’TIs o’er !— she strives far it again, 

As if her spirit would' take wing. 

Again it comes!— the trinkets fall,— . 

She rises with the music’s swell 1 
Struggles for utterance— breaks the thrall !— 

** Mother I” she sighed, and lifeless feU 1 

And now, her warrlbr^love Is low; 

Her gun is seized— raised— aimedTroh heaven I 
They lift her child before the foe 1 
She shrieks— as if her heart were riven I 
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H(^ atBM aroiiiid liis neci she threw, 

AyML ifleanTd, 'while mournCul droop'd her head* 
** Tl^n {^atramattahw^il die tool" 


' In tha nextacene her chief it slain,— 

‘ And she, «!’erwhelmed ]prith wp unspoken, 
tSie^ tp him— talceB his hand— and then. 
Diet' silently,— her heart is hrPhen I 


^>She dlesl the Indian girl!— hot, oh ! 

When the darh cnrtidn jrose sgata, 
Celeste 1 how radiant was the gkw 
Of life, o'er ah thy features then i 


She comes i ** the spirit of the dance !" 

And but for those large, eloquent eyes, 
Where passion speaks in every glance. 
She’d seem a wanderer from the skies I 


So light— that gazing hreathlees there, 
Lest the celestial dream shonld go. 
You'd think the^music in the air 
Waved title fair vision to and fro ! 


Or that the melody’s sweet flow 
Within title radiant creature played ! 
And those soft wreathing arms of snow, 
And white sylph fhet the music made. 

Now gliding slow with dreamy grace, 

Her eyes beneath their lashes lost, 

Now motionless, with lifted face, 

And small hands on her bosom crossed. 


And now— with flashing eye she springs, 
Her whole bright figure raised in air I 
As if her soul had spread its wings, 

And poised hex one wild instant there ! 

She spoke not— but so richly fraught 
With language ere her glance and smiley 
That when the curtain fell, 1 thought 
Me had been talking all tho 'Wihiie • 

Yet, though so lost in rapture’s trance, 

Too oft beyond my reason’s will, 

That 1 forgot myself, perchance,— « 
Thou^ dearest, wort remembered still. 

In every scene of tenderness, 

At every proof of noble prido, 

Through m the heroine’s wild distress, 

1 wished that thou wert by my side. 


Yes! 1, too, spmetimes join the ^sOfRg, 

I smile— when smiling eyes I 
1 watch the dance— I list the song, ' 

Eut everywhere 1 think otthed 1 

FnastcM^amasaHT Oseooxi. 

ate XsSinilljttt 

RAHB FIBB. 

(Sierm^tix CeM»,) 

About the year 1774» Professor Her- 
mann, of StrashiErg, applied the name of 
StemopHof^Xfrom the apparent folds in the 
external eovering of the breast,) to a very 
rare osseous fish from around the West 
India Islands, small in sine, truncated in 
feont, narrow and tapering behind, high- 
backed, very compressed, and presenting 
a triangular pellucid compartment of the 
region of the tail. Freon the last-men- 
tioned character, as well as to distinguish 
it from another genus, from the Azores, 
(since described by M. Olfers, under the 
name of SiemoptiJB Oifersii^ in which cha- 
racter it is wanting,) the former is known 
to naturalists as ihe StemoptwdiapAana, or 
transparent Stemoptix. Owing to the 
great rarity of this fish— it being hitherto 
known to no author, excepting through 
the means of the very Incorrect represent- 
ation of it afforded by Hermann, and the 
specimen which that naturalist has left in 
tne museum at Strasburg— no opportunity 
has yet offered for rectifying the mistakes 
into which Hermann fell, in describing 
this fish as devoid of a gill-membrane and 
of a lateral line, and in placing it among 
the Apodes of^ Liunseus ; thus concluding 
it to be destitute of ventral fins. 



STkANOrilX CELEBZB. Fig, 1. 
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'The speoicfis of here fignredi 

however, differis from both the preying 
in many even generic choi^tem ; sneh aa 
the Bitnatdon, character, and number of 
tlie teeth, the nui^ber of the branchial (or 
gill) raye, and the componenti of the 
different fins; it likewise varies in locality ; 
for, while the two former seem to be con- 
fined to the West India Islands, and the 
warmer parts of the Atlantic, the latter 
has been hitherto observed only in the 
Eastern Archipelago. In the present 
perfoct state of our knowledge respecting 
this family, the species underconsideration 

not submitted as a new genus ; although 
(as we have shewn) the characters pe- 
culiar to it might justify such a course. ^ 

The Cuts represent the natural si^ of 
the Stemi^iaf Cel^es^ firom a specimen % 
caught by Mr* Thomas Kincaid, surgeon 
11. N., in the Straits of Macassar, 1« S. 
lat. and US** E. long., and within thirty 
miles of the Celebes coast, during calm 
and clear weather. It is uncertain 
whether it frequents shoal or deep water ; 
but some fish resembling it were observed 
swimming about the roots of trees, which 
had been washed from the coast by the 
rains, and which trees the fish seemed to 
have accompanied from the coral reefs 
near the shore. 

The length of the specimen, of which 
fig, 1 is a lateral view, is, exclusive of 
the tail, two inches and a <]^uarter ; its 
height is two inches; and its greatest 
thickness is scarcely half an inch:_ it 
appears to have reached full maturity. 
Out limits will not allow us to detail the 
anatomical peculiarities of this extra- 
ordinary tenant of the deep j 3 , 

so that we must be content 
to notice its most striking 
characteristics. Thus, the cau- 
dal (or tail) region, which 
runs one-half the lehgth of 
the body, is convex and cari- 
nate (keel-shaped) below, 
and the posterior and lower 
triangular portion of this 
cavity is, from the vertebral 
spines downward, resolved 
into a pellucid 'membrane, 
as cleariy< defined in the 
above figid*e. This mem- 
brane, which, consists of two 
layers of t^mentary tex- 
ture, is sustained in\a tense 
and vibratoty condition by 
slender bony processes, or 
spiculsB. 

The head is remarkably 
obtuse, and the ridge of 
principal frontal •and inter- 
parietal bone is distinctly - 
dentated. The eyes are large, 
salient, and naked ; they 



occupy the middle third of the height of 
the Lead, and advance within a line of 
its anterior boundary. The month, which 
is directed upwards suddenly, descends 
very obliquely, so as to appear abrupt 
when viewed in front, (as in fig, 2,) and Is,, 
therefore, singularly capacious in the ver- 
ticaf direction ; while the maxillary (or 
jaw) bones, (the upper of which slides ov“r 
the lower,) form theMuperficlal boundary 
of this opening. 

The mouth IS set with maxillary and 
palatine teeth; 
the former being 
very numerous 
aqp minute, and 
arranged en croch- 
et^ three rows in 
each jaw. (See fig, 

S,) Each tooth 
presents the form 
of two incurvated 
cones applied base 
to base, their con- 
cavities being di- 
rected towards the 
interior of the 
month. The pala- 
tine teeth are niuch larger, and the ex- 
istence of them appears to be distinctive 
of this species. They are five in number, 
on each side of the mesian plane, and, being 
arranged en carets, they, on the approx- 
imation of^e jaws, close after a dove- 
tailed manner ; as shewn in fig, 2. The 
branchial arches, (see also fig, 2,) are four 
in iiuifiber ; on the posterior half of tho 
first three of which are placed several 
slender and curved dental appendages, 
resembling the teeth of a garden rake ; 
while, on the anterior half of these three 
arches are placed several tufts of short, 
straight teetn, arranged en brasses. The 
branchial rays are five in number, naked, 
attenuated, and curved. (See fig, 1.) 
The dorsal (or back,) rays amount & (one 
moveable spine and) ten soft rays, each" 
bifurcated at its extremity, the terminat- 
ing points fimbriated. The anal fin is 
frirnished with thirteen soft rays, connected 
a transverse band near the root, and 
bifid at tb€d:t extremities. The candal fin 
is attached, ao' in the salmon, to a very 
fieshy root, fieing moved by powerful 
muscles ; 4t it wkefL and consists of 
thirty-six fiattentd, ga&nlated, firm, and 
highly elastic rt^s. The pectoral fins 
have each ten son rays ; and the ventral 
fins present each seven soft rays. 

For the remaining stmctnral peculiati- 
ties of this very interesting fish, the 
reader is referred to the piy^er by Dr. 
Handyside, F.R. S.E., communicated to 
Prof. Jameson^s Bkiinburgh^New Philosa^ 
phical Journal: the illustrations by ML. 
Willington, of Saltisford, Warwick. 
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OtrAltTBIILy AlBVtCWf NO. CXXVXII. 

{Thbae U more of <3xe political miacma 
. about this Komber than may be healthful 
for the literary reader ; for such inflticnce 
is £slt tbronghont four of the nine ariicles 
ivhkh. fonn the Oontents* Captain Mar- 
ryat’s Diary hi AmSrica-^ rery uneven 
booki by the way— -is here commended, in 
ebout the inverse ratio of its abuse, in the 
EdxnJbmyh Review: still, reviewers can 
scarcely be blamed in these cases ; for, if 
authors will darken their works with po- 
litical prejudices, they must expect 
tisan rating. The author of Peter Simple^ 
we dare say, is not tender in these mat- 
ters; and, when we ridiculed petticoat 
philosophy, he doubtless recollected the 
sTuart* Nevertheless, the Captain is an 
honest man; and, with sailor-like open- 
ness, he confesses prejudices, which ex- 
perience has not overcome. By the way, 
the political tinge of this paper is not 
diluted by its also containing some notice 
of the Hon. Mr. Murray’s Travels in North 
America^ who happens to be Master of the 
Royal Household. But we have passed 
over the opening pajjer — a brief article 
“ On Life Insurance purporting to be a 
review of Professor de Morgan’s work on 
Probahilities^ published last year; its de- 
tails will be found more nsefiil’than novel. 
The Reports of the Mendicity Society iur- 
nish an exposition of the vice and crime 
of the metropolis ; in which we are glad 
to recc^ise the acumen of onr facete 
friend, Mr. W. A. Miles ; whose re|}ort of 
the habits of itinerant beggars is admira- 
bly j^aphic ; ^ to borrow or steal a com- 
mon expression, it beggars all descrip- 
tion.” We have next some literature, by 
way of relief^ in papers on ^schylus^ 
Petrarch, Boccacio, and Dante. In no- 
ticing a minor work of Mr. Landor’s, the 
reviewer somewhat relaxes in bitterness 
towards that intrepid writer: notwith- 
standing ^ the book has its bitterness, its 
insolence, and its bad jokes, the good 
and eentlc elements very largely predb- 
minale." “ And we would gladly believe 
that a man of such masculine abilities, 
who has in him such wisdom, and such 
humanity— such a fund of gehtane, tender- 
ness of heart— will, as he advances in 
Uie.yale of years, dismiss altogether the 

B mCes of temper that have 
re than any other circuui- 
jiutcfffered .with the Jm- 
0 of his writings.” The 
Shife .^enifence i« late jus- 
'll lath than Aever:” 
W, 1^5^ h^\h(hi^ess^ is 

g; m Lah^f <» i^rititigs 


are, unfortunately, too masculine for the 
multitudinous readers of the present day * 
they often tell unwelcome truths, and 
draw unsightly pictures of man and .mo« 
rals : his fancy is luxuriant^ . yet oeoa* 
sionally homely : aind his brightness puta 
out the light of scores of satellites, who 
appear to revel in emasculating onr lan- 
guage, and fitting words to . ears and 
mouths, ad . capta$idum, Mr. Landor’s 
high courage disdains such pandering: 
he attacks tlie popular lion m his laur^ 
whom none of his own species, or party, 
will assail ; and, in becoming the examiner 
of his greatness, does a real service to 
the state of truth. With equal force and 
^anty he remarks (in a few pages of 
imaginary table-talk, which the Quarterly 
reviewer has extracted): “ A wrong step 
in politics sprains a foot in poetry ; efo-; 
^uence is never so welcome as when it 
issnesftfrom a familiar voice; and praise 
hath no echo but from a certain dis- 
tance.” We should luxuriate in making 
a selection of “ Laconics ” from Mr. Lan- 
dor’s works, and in detaching their gems 
from their somewhat inartificial setting ; 
since we conceive the framework of Ms 
admirable writings to have most inter- 
fered with their popular success. 

To return to tne Quarterly. The next 
paper is a revievr of the eighteenth edi- 
tion of Cormenih’s (Timon’s) Etudes sur 
les Orateurs Parlementaires ; with which 
article, had the writer restricted himself 
to bis main subject, some of the members 
of OUT own Cabinet would have better 
reason to be satisfied. Nevertheless, the 
whole paper is like Thiers’s oratory^ 
talk, lively, brilliant, light, animated,’* 
mingled with traits and anecdotes. This 
article extends to fifty pages ; and of the 
same length is its sequel upon British 
Policy:” a masterly political exposi of the 
late session of Par^ lament. The number 
is wound np with a striking analysis of Mr. 
Rowland HiU’s Penny-postage scheme, 
containing its history, origin, principle, 
details, promised, and probable results.** 
This is altogether a most interesting 
pa|)er— unsparing of what the writer , con- 
siders the fallacies of the ori^nutorg of 
this neyr reform, shrewdly anUcipated as 
‘‘penny wise and pound fQqlish.** The 
reviewer’s idea is, that the envelope nro- 
posHion is very pojpnlar^ “ parucularly 
with the higher and middle classes, be- 
cause it is the. fashion, and a mark; of bon . 
tony to enclose one*8 lettcsr in an enve- 
lope:” “a scheme, therefore, that ena- . 
hies alt to indulge in th^ little aristo- 
cratic convenience, is preity jranerally 
acceptable.*’ He next^^ruggests Uie mode 
of charging letters by weight, (as is uni- 
versal on the Continent,) instead of by 
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and double ; but, sn^lyy tl^ 
tionn of a penny would matortally inido^^^ 
lenience the system of hundreds bf ittU- 
lions. On the plan being first nipbted — 
and much stress being laid upon tlie ad- 
vertising iacilities it would afford to eertain 
tradesmen, who might thus address theii^ 
catalof^es to “ probable purchasers” — our 
early impression was, tne diminution of 
advertisement duty, which the adoption of 
this scheme must occasion ; of w)uch the 
Quairt^ly writer is fully sensible. From 
some experience in the duties of a post-^ 
office, We Could, did time allow, point' 
out many inconveniences, as well as ad- 
vantages, which may result from the 
penny plan: but, in place of our own 
views, we recommend the paper before ns 
as a fair, unprejudiced, and, as far as an- 
ticipation goes, a clever view of the whole 
affair. At all events, the public should 
be, in every respect, gainers by the 
change ; for, at this moment, tber^ are 
before Government no less than 2,000 
plans for the new system — a promising 
response in number, if not in lettcTy to 
the anticipation of hundreds of millions* 
increase oi penny billete. 

We quote the following, as a literary 
curiosity, from the Quarterly^ paper :] 

M. Piron tells us, that the idea of a post- 
paid envelope originated early in the reign 
of Louis XiV., with M. de Velayer ; who, 
in 1653, established (with royal approba- 
tion) a private penny-post, placing boxes 
at tlie corners of the streets for the recep- 
tion of letters wrapped up in envelopes, 
wliicli were to be bought at offices estab- 
lished for that purpose. M. de Velayer 
had also caused to be printed certain fijrms 
of hillets^ or notes, applicable to the ordi- 
nary business among the inhabitants of 
great towns, with blanks, which were to 
be filled up by the pen with such special 
matter as might complete the writer's 
object. One of these hilhts has been pre- 
served to OUT times by a pleasant misap- 
plication of it. Pelisson, Mde. de Sevigne’s 
friend, and the object of the bon niot^ that 
“he abused the privilege which men have 
of being ugly,” was amused at this kind of 
skeleton correspondence ; and, under the 
affected name of Pisandre^ (according to 
the pedantic fashion of the day,) he filled 
in) and addressed one of these forms to 
the celebrated Mademoiselle de Sender^ 
in her peeudonyme of Sappho. This strange 
bUlet-dmix has happened, from the cele- 
brity of tiie parties, tio be preserved, and 
it is still exttint ; one of the oldest, we 
presume, of penny -post letters, and a 
curiotis example of a pre-paying envelope, 
•—a new prool of the adage, that “ there is 
nothing new under Ihs sun.” We venture 
to give, as a gleam of amusement in this 


tedkvixs ^dfisoaMion, a fiEif^*idmtle of this 
curious note: our readei’s will readily 
distinguish the words added with the pen 
in the original : 

M ademoiHlUt 

lilandez-moy si -vous ns 89avez point queli|us 
hon remide contre Vamour ou centre 
Fabtencef ^ 

et si vouB n’en oonnoisez point, faites-moy le 
plaisir de vous en enqu6rir, et, an cas que 
vous en trouverez, de Tenvoyer k 

Votre tr^s humble, el tries, 

obiiesant i^erviteur, 

• Pisandre. 


Outre le billet de port pay£ que Ton mettrs 
sur cette lettre pour la faire partir, oeluy qui 
escrlra aura soing, s'il veut avoir reponse, 
d’ciivoyer un autre billet de port pay^ enfermd 
dans sa lettre. 



THE EDINBITIIUH REVIEW, NO. CXLI. 

[’/fiis is a capital scion of the old stock 
of the blue and yellow ; although half its 
contents are political, and, of consequence, 
mainly interesting to partisans. Never- 
theless, scieu& and literature, biography, 
history, (ecclesiastic^ and political,) philo- 
sophy, and travels, are fairly represented 
in the Number before , ns. We have a 
paper of sterlingattraction upon the Life 
of Telford, the Engineer, witn a running 
reading of his noble works ; a stinging 
review of Captain Marryat*s Diarf, (which 
we suspect to be a piece of retaliation by 
one who has been somewhat uncereino- 
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niottsly treck>ted by the isailor-anthor ;) a 
leartijra pepevy wfth acnalytioal acumen at 
all i^tnbi, upon Djf. Bosworth’a Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary I a powerful commen- 
tary upon the life and times of Ricbard 
Baxter, and hie ^nius ; and a paper- 
ostensibly upon ttue completion ‘ of the 
Correspondence of the great Lord Chat- 
ham, Wt, really, a continuation of the 

Public Characters'^ of the reign of George 
IIL, by Lord* Brou^am. Of the intrepid 
eloquence, and the mastery of mind and 
metaphor, displayed in this intellectnal 
and political gallery, we have already 
quoted several specimens ; and the follow- 
ing addition will shew that the fearless 
writer does not become enfeebled imbis 
continuations, but, like the “ locomotive” 
of his own times ** vires aequirit €und(fJ‘*\ 

John Wilkes, 

The history of Wilkes is well known, 
and his general character is no longer any 
matter of controversy. Indeed, it is only 
justice towards him to remark, that there 
was so little abont him of hypocrisy — the 
“ homage due from vice to virtue” being 
by him paid as reluctantly and as sparingly 
as any of his other debts— that, even while 
ill the height of his popularity, hardly any 
doubt bung over his real habits and dispo- 
sitions. About liberty, for which he cared 
little, and would willingly have sacrificed 
less, he made aloud and blustering outcry, 
which was only his way or driving his 
trade ; but to purity of private life, even 
to its decencies, he certainly maije no pre- 
tence ; and, during the time of the mob's 
idolat^ of his name, there never existed 
any belief in his good character as a man, 
hoiVever much bis partisans might be 
dec^ved in their notion that be was un- 
likely to sell them. He had received a 
good education— was a fair classical scho- 
mr— possessed ;^e agreeable manners of 
polished society-— married an heiress half 
as old again as himself— -obliged her, by 
bis licentious habits and profligate society, 
to live apart from him—made an attempt, 
when in want of money, to extort from 
her the annuity he had allowed for her 
«npport-^is recorded in the Term Reports 
of the Court of King’s !^nch,* to have been 
signally defeated in this nef^ous scheme 
— contmued to assoriate with gentlemen 
of fortune far above h|s‘owfi— passed part 
of his life as a miUtia colpnm— and fell 
into the embarrMpd circumstances which, 
haturally ^sultinfc from such habits, ooca- 
sh^ned, J^ their the violent political 
eouf^ pursued hylpm in order to relieve 
his \.<;pntm]^aneons, however, 

of his loud-toned 

♦ ,I :31 n., aex a. Maty ^ 

.vMiead. , 


patriotism, and hisvimlent abuso of , the 
Cpnrt, were,, his attempts to obfaln^pro** 
motion*, Oho ofthc^e was his applij^upii 
to Lord Chatham for a feat nt Board 
of Trade. Soon aRor that fhilurc, he was 
defeated in his designs upon the Embassy 
at Constantinoide, which his zeal for tlie 
liberties of the English people, and his 
wish to promote them in the most efieetnal 
manner, induced him to desire ; and a 
third time his attempt was frustrated, to 
make head against the corruptions of the 
British Court, by repairing as governor 
to the province of Canada. Lord Bute 
and bis party had some hand in these 
disappointments; and to mnning them 
down nis zealous efforts were now directed. 
With, such a history, both in public end 
private, there was a slender chance of bis 
figuring to any good purpose as a patriot ; 
but he took the chance of some of those 
lucky hits, those windfalls, which occa- 
sionally betide that trade, in the lucrative 
shape of ill-judged persecution. He fared 
forih upon bis voyage in the well-estab- 
lished unc of li6el^ and he made a more 
than usually snccesrihl venture ; for he 
was not only proseented and convicted in 
the ordinary way, but a blundering Secre- 
tary of State issued a general warrant to 
seize his papers— was, of course, resisted 
— allowed me matter to come into court 
—sustained an immediate defeat — and 


was successfully sued for damages by the 
victorious party. Add to this, his impri- 
sonment mr a libel, with his repeated 
expulsions from the House of Commons, 
and his finally defeating that body, and 
compelling them to erase the resolution 
from their journals ; and his merits were 
so great, that not.even the imly concomi- 
tant of another conviction mr a grossly 
obscene book, printed clandestinely at a 
private press, could countervail bis political 
virtnes. He became the prime favourite of 
the mob, and w&s even admitted by more 
rational patriots to have deserved well of 
tlie constitution, by the courage and the 
skill he had shewn in fighting t^p severe 
battles, and gaining for it two important 
victories, The promotiiAi which he had 
in vain sought in the purlieus of Whitehall, 
awaited him in the city ; he became Al- 
derman; he became Lord Mayor; and, 
having obtained the lucrative civic office of 
phamberlain, which placed him fov life in 
affluent circumstances, he retired, while in 
the prime of life, from a political warfare, 
of which he had accomplished all the pur- 
poses, by reaping its most precious friiits ; 
.—passed the restof kls days in the support 
of the government ; neyer ridsed his voice 
for remrm, or for peace, or to niltigatc the 
kcwtility of oor Court towtudathe country 
that. Im afforded him shelter in his ba- 
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sniflhmoxit; xior^cr quitt^ the 
of Mr. Pitt when it inarflrhAlled itii jlhl^ 
lowei^ to assawltR on the eon^titntioh, 
compared with which all he had erer even 
imputed and Invented against Lord' Bute, 
sank into meve ihsignificanee. 

Ill at the folly of the Government, eon- 
currittg with the excited and snlky temper 
of the times, enabled Wilkes to drive so 
gainful a trade in patriotism, with so 
small a provision of me capital generally 
deemed necessary to embark in it, there 
can be little doubt. In any ordinary cirr 
cumstauces, his peculation never could 
have succeeded, in most of the qualities 
required for it, he was exceedingly defi- 
cient. Though of good manners, and even 
a winning address^ his personal appear- 
ance was so revolting as to be hardly 
humkn. High birth he could not Imast ;* 
for his father was a respectable distiller 
in Clerkeuwell. Of fortune he had Imt a 
moderate share, and it was all spentliefore 
he became a candidate for popular favour ; 
and his circumstances were so notorioasly 
desperate, that he lived for years on pa- 
triotic subscriptions. Those more sterling 
qualities of strict moral conduct, regular 
religious habits, temperate and prudent 
behaviour, regular industrious life— ‘(lua- 
litics which are generally required of 
public men, even if more superficial ac- 
complishments should be dispensed with 
— he had absolutely nothing ; and the 
most flagrant violations of decency on 
moral as well as religious matters were 
committed, were known, were believed, 
and were overlooked by the multitude, in 
the person of their favourite champion ; 
who yet had the address to turn against 
one of his antagonists, a clerical gentle- 
man, some of those feelings of the English 
people in behalf of decorum, all of which 
his life was passed in openly violating. 
Of the light but verjt important accom- 
plishments which fill p prominent a place 
m the patriotic character, --great eloquence, 
and a strong and masculine style in writ- 
ing, -^he had bnt little. His compositions 
are more pointed than powerlul ; his wit 
shines far more than his passions glow : 
an^ as a speaker, when be did speak, 
which was but rarely, he shewed indeed 
some address and much presence of mind, 
but no force, and produced hardly any 
efiect. Of his readiness, an anecdote is 
preserved which may be worth relating ; 
Mr. Luttrel and he were standing on the 
Brentford hustings, when he asked his 
fitdversary, privately, whether he tlionght 
there were more fools or rogues among 
the multitude of .Wilkites spread out before 
tliem. “ ru tell them what you say, and 
put an end to yon,** said the Colpnel ; but 
perceiving the threat gave Wilkes no 


ularh^, he added, Surely yon don’t moan 
to say you could stand bore one hour alter 
tJdid so?”— “Why (the answer was) yort 
tronld not be alive one instant after.” — 
“ Bow so ?” — “ I should merely say it was 
a fabrication, and they would destroy you^ 
in the twinkling of an eye 1 ’ 

* (To be concluded in our ntxl.) 


MEMOIRS OF CHARLES MATHEWS. 

[Concluded from page 44.) 

[We reluctantly take leave of these very 
entertaining volumes with a few more 
well-told anecdotes.] 

• Mr. Mathews and the Foreigners, 

Mv husband was exceedingly fbnd of tlie 
society of foreigners ; and it was noticeable 
that tlicy were all great admirers of him, 
in public and private life — they really 
loved him. Nalai was particularly fond of 
his society ; and, though he understood 
English imperfectly, seemed always to 
comprehend all he said. We were very in- 
timate with Signor Naldi, who invarialdy 
addressed my lmsband-«-“ Dear Mat-Aew.'” 
Naldi liked to talk English, and was al- 
ways encouraged in this liking by his 
friend, who never failed, by his manage- 
ment, to elicit something amusing from 
the practice. The Prince Ilegent had made 
him a present of a snufiT-box, in conse- 
qncnce of his singing before him on some 
occa.sion. Naldi, who was a refined gen- 
tlemans in his ideas, was gratified at this 
mode of receiving compensation, and 
wished Mr. Mathews to understand that 
he was better pleased with the present of 
the snuff-box (on the lid of which appeared 
the royal donor’s portrait) tlian he should 
have l>ecn had the prince given him a 
thousand pounds ! This sentiment he con- 
veyed to my husband the next time they 
met, in his own peculiar way See dear 
Mat-Acfc dee boox^ /wesente me from de- 
Regent Prince ! Tf 1 am a tousand pounds, 
I was not so proud as dees boox 
Ambrogetti’s love and admiration hod 
all the character of infantine regard, and 
used to shew itself most apuusingly. His 
English was even worse (iir better) than 
Naldi’s ; for he had not mixed so much in 
English surety m, Naldi had done, neither 
had he been so long In this Country. One 
night, at a supper-table, Ambrogetti was 
seated next my hushaud, who was much 
diverted with his ai^ut admirer, and the 
childW delight he exhibited at all Mr. 
Mathews said or did. My husband took 
pleasure in exciting his droll expressions, 
and was surprising him with ftu sorts of 
things. At last, Amhrogetij, wrought up 
to the climax of his wonder, having pre- 
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TiotMlJr, jeyftiT kno^tt wotd with 

whi4k rapti^ «rieA 

oiit, iti ' ii tratMDQn of delight, embracing 
him ttt tho juaiH^jnobiieiit, «<’ O, Mat*A«w / 
you are wy siemhitari 

Sor, the goithr-nlayer, waA another of 
*my husband’s de^oW admirers. Meeting 
hfr., Mathews for the 6rst time ab an 
evening party, he watched, and followed 
him abont the room^th the fondest at- 
tention, listening ,to all he said with the 

E test apparent admiration and en- 
tent At last he contrived to enter 
conversation with him; and Mr. 
Mathews, as nsual, with foreigners, led 
him on to talk in English. 

Sor began by complimenting my htis- 
band on hw extraordinary powers, profess- 
. ing himself his great admirer, ana a ccfa- 
stant attendant upon him in public. This 
was at the time Mr. Mathews acted in the 
drama, before his “ At Homes” were con- 
templated. 3or mentioned the delight he 
had felt at the last new character he had 
seen him represent, and laughed over, in 
his recollecuon, the points which most 
amused him ; bnt he could not remember 
the title of the piece which had so enter- 
tained him, although he declared it was one 
of his greatest favourites. Mr. Mathews 
suggest several. Non, non, non,” said 
the perplexed Spaniard, still trying* to ex- 
plain. After maiiy attempts, he at last 
endeavoured to do this by des<;{ibing each 
particniar of the dress worn in the piece 
by Mr. Mathews, who would not assist his 
memory. « 

“ Cott(coat) vite (Mr. Matliews shook 
his head). “ l^arge caps ?'* (Capes). “ De 
man vis de large buttons, vite f ” (Still Mr. 
Mathews ^jffected not tQ to?w). Large 
liat M/ef Nossg^ff^^l^Otlier shake of 
the head). “ Long^ (whip). Oh, so 
droll at long veep V* Mr* Mathews could 
not but be aware that be meant the farce 
of Hit or Al last Sor exclaimed, 

** Oh, now I 1 know ; I recol- 

lect in Frenen dfli hbm ! it is ^ Frapp^ on 
Mademotselfe 1* ” Yhis translation nnw be 
worthily placed with ^ La .derniere Che- 
mise de L' Amour, ”, fedia^Cibber’s play, 
eatled “ 

I refiMlect ode il3ISi,'at®ie Haymarket 
Theatre, after Mr. perform- 

ance of Mr. Wtg^ns,’^ ^^iatingiiii^ed 
foreigner found his way bdmd i^e scenes ; 
and seeing ttea^fomier reduced to h^is 
own ^‘fair priMrtlions,” and dressed for 
another ehara<^, ,i|i|ew aphis hands and 
eyes at the contra«lt;hj^iiow presented^ 
feoTd the overfed ft^feWn'the first piece 
to the in ftie “Lying 

^VaM” fell pf com- 

plimeiita$ etichat^d with “Mon- 
sieur llig|^n,^^jfed he muathasten 


back to his boa io see him again, although 
he profess^ to be almost ^ahansfedt with 
laughter. ^ f untttgo. to iny box to taugh^ 
more den I ccfn*>mj nevm' so laugh before,” 
adding, with alow bow^ “ but, Indeed yon 
desertfe to be laughed at by ev&rybody." 

Adventnre with on €$caped Fetm^ . 

One nigbt, or rgiher morning, after an 
nnnsually long debate upon some very in- 
teresting subject,' hir. Mathews, without 
knowing the hour, left toe House of Com- 
mons for toe house of a friend at Milbank. 
His long sitting had cramped his limbs, 
and rendered his lameness very painful ; 
he therefore proceeded very slowly to- 
wards his place of rest. Everything seemed 
dead and still as he crept along with diffi- 
culty, holding by toe iron rniling as he 
Vent, for he had no stick with him. All at 
once he heard a low tinkling sound be- 
hind him-^he stopped, and the sound 
ceased^ also ; again he proceeded at his 
slow pace, and again toe sound was heard. 
Its metallic character annoyed liim ; and 
lie was not only curious to asc^ain 
whence it proceeded, bnt anxious to shape 
his own course so as to elude the tiresome 
effect. Still, however, the sound seemed 
regulated by bis motions, as if it were a 
part of them ; for every time he made the 
experiment of a stop it immediately stop]>ed 
too, and as soon as he resumed his walk 
so soon was the clinking noise resumed. 
The morning was cloudy, and objects, ex- 
cept (|nite close, not easily discerned. 
However, as he could not but suppose that 
whatever caused this teazing and perse- 
vering accompaniment to his steps must 
have a will and power to direct it inde- 
pendently of him, he resolv’ed to onistny 
toe efiect, or at least the cause of sucli 
efi'ect, and leaned against a railing, deter- 
mined to give patience reins. The noise 
again ceased, and a long pause of nn- 
broken silence followed. He now began 
to think he should be foiled in his inten- 
tion of discovering toe cause, or, periia^s, 
that this n^sterious sound had altered its 
course, or had ceased altogethf^r. It was 
very late, and bemnning to hk nervous 
lest he had already trespassed upon his 
friend^s kindness by outstaying hia>, and 
so keeping his servant up later itoan bis 
master’s pleasure required, he began once 
ittot^ to urge his uneven steps, when again 
the mystenona sounds were heard. At 
this he was in despair, and exerted him- 
self to proceed at something approaching 
a rapid pace; the clinking be^me quicker 
in proportion, and involuntarily he placed 
his back against toe same kind of resting- 
place as ftn4 feced suddenly aboiiu^' 

when all was once morb silentiL But, in a 
minute or two, the metallie sounds were 
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t0 be heard for the fir9t time while he was 
inoetive, and in the next moment, out of 
the dnsk of the atmosphere, a human 
figure came clone xq;> to him ; rather a start- 
ling circumstance at such a time and in 
such a place. The figure then paused, and 
in mild and very harmonious tones, ob- 
served, “ I’m afraid, sir, you are sufiering ? 
you seem in pain.” Mr. Mathews replM, 
‘‘ No ; I’m rather cramped by long sitting 
in the Honse of Commons, that’s all.” — 
“ But you seem lafne^ sir “ Yes ; I am 
ratheVi,” was the answer. “Allow me, sir, 
to offer you my aid ; I, too, have come 
from the House of Commons, and, it seems, 
am going your way. It will really give 
me pleasure to see you safely home, and 
assist you with my arm,” Mr. Mathews 
could not discern whether the person’s 
dress was that of a gentleman or not ; he 
could only perceive that he wore a long 
coat^ resembling a great coat. It was 
hazardous to make companionship \yth 
an unknown, unseen person ; however, 
the kindness of his proffer, the tone of his 
voice, and, perhaps, more than all this, 
Mr. Mathews’s iunmiity of limb, proved 
powerfully persnasive, and he accepted 
the offer of the stranger’s arm, who kindly, 
and affectionatelp even, pressed him to 
lean hard, and not spare him, assuring 
him tliat he had been used to attend an 
invalid, and knew how to feel for one ; 
above all, entrecUed him to walk as slowly 
as he liked, for that he himself was in no 
haste. Just then my husband recom- 
menced his course ; and, lo ! on liis first 
step the harassing noise was once more 
audible. He stopped, as if irresolute. The 
man mildly inquired whether his pain had 
returned ? Mr. Mathews made an excuse 
and proceeded, and so did the noise. In a 
minute a policeman turned the corner, 

, and, looking attbe wayfarers, wished them 
a good night. My husband fancied that 
his companion staxtqd, and -was agitated ; 
and this fancy made him^ involuntarily 
pause, with an imperfect intention of ask- 
ing protection of, the policeman.— But 
from what f While ' this crossed him the 
policeman had left the spot ; his compa- 
nion kindly awaited his intimation of pro- 
ceeding, and on they walked,-- sometimes 
slow, then quicker,— the humane stranger 
talking loud, but without much method, as 
my husband hobbled silently by his side, 
speculating upon the probable termination 
of the adventure; Suddenly a lamp gleamed 
for a moment upon them as they passed 
under it ; my husband’s eyes were cast 
down upon the way his steps were taking, 
and, to his infinite horror, he discovered the 
cause of .the noises that had so puzzled 
him— a fetter was fastened round the ankle 
of the stranger, from which hung a bit of 


oha^n, or something tfiat had been broken 
firohd a hqldl,' the of which striking 
ag^nst the fetter had evidently occasioned 
the eitnh'Hg noise described I My poor 
husband was, in reality, afni|«in-arm with 
an escaped felon ! He had presence of 
mind, however, after the first pressure 
which the discovery induced his fingers to 
make *upoh the man’s arm (and which 
drew forth an anxious .inquiry from his 
supporter), to conceal Ifis knowledge ; but 
he walked a little quicker, anxious to end 
the adventure, and somewhat in doubt of 
-the manner in which it might please his 
new friend that it should end. At last it 
was necessary to cross the rpad to the 
house ; and the man asked, in some trepi- 
dation,. “ Arc yon, then, at home^ sir 
My Ijusbaiid replied in the affirmative, 
qiid begged not to trouble him to cross' tlic 
road with him; but the stranger’s cour- 
tesy was not to be stinted— and he care- 
fully assisted his charge to the door, Mr. 
Matlicws was about to thank hifit for his , 
services, and to offer him payment for 
them. Before he could. speak, however, or 
put his hand into his pocket for the pur- 

ose of gimng a trifle to the wretched man, 

c darted away from the door, and was 
invisible, and noiseless too, in a few mo- 
ments. 

Fire and Wateri§--ll a fire breaks out In Philadel- 
phia, the housekeeperH have not the fear of being 
burnt t» death l>efore them ; for the water is poured 
on in such torrents, that the fumit ure is washed out 
of tlie windows, and alt tliat they have to look out 
for, is to escape fh>m being dTowned,— Cap/otn 
Marryal. [This excellent supply of water is in- 
sured by the admirable Schuvkill works. Would 
that our metropolis were ju well supplied (] 

“ There'e a lanffuaff«*uSre witte.”— -A gentleman* 
one Sunday morning, was attracted to watch a 
young country girl, on the high road from the vil- 
lage to the church, by observing that she looked 
hither and thither, this way and that upon the road, 
as if she had lost her thimble. The bells were 
fettling for prayers, and there was no one vlsHde on 
the road excei>t the girl and the gentleman, >ho 
recognised in her the errand-maid m a nelghbc|nr- 
ing fanner. “ Wliat are you lookihg for, iqg g^l 
asked the gentleman, as tlie damsel eotatiiiued to 
pore along the dusty road. She aAswet^, gravely, 

** Sir, I amUooking to see If my mga^r he gone to 
church.’* Now, her master Had,;# 

From " My Day-fiook,” in the 
title is a misnomer; for no day^oiko eopti^a sheh 
pleasanfeihtngs as we find in this paper; A day- 
book is a Tecapitulatloa of dlssgtp«|d»eB-^6i« ; a 
ledger is aclimax.l* \ ' . 

yiriA-inp Dtfa/A— 'Towards tho .lniddlo pf the se- 
venteenth century,, a man is m^lliave been 
killed by the famous tdock in' the.fdftiare of St. 
Mark, at Venice: while '^repairing the clock, he 
stooped his head in such apwsa ahd In surii a nick 
of time, that the qu^r-<lg^; struck it with his 
hammer, and knocked him over the battlements. — 
See Evelyn** Didiy. 

John JSeripa.— It ^is worthy of record thfi Mr. 
D’Jsraeli was struck by the beauty of EVeWn’s cha- 
Toiter, and the singular felicity of bis lifelong be- 
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fore the interesting Metpoiri, Piary, and Cpr- 
resjpOBdenne, hroiu^t ^emAiiiorfe Mly before the 
;^ubHc.7-^ee Mr. VIsfew’e' Chapter on tha lto- 
meetie life Oeniue» in the literary Character, 
IHxietrsted. 

Spohft the QarmM Composer, figure, which is 
cast in a great mould, is redeemed from clumsiness 
. by a native dignity of bearing, wholly feee from affec- 
tation or assumption. His large face, when you get 
near it, is really very handsome. It reminded me 
, of one of the old gods in the Elgin marbles, and I 
could not help somehow connecting it with iCeats’a 
" Hyperion.** Eyes small, and ra'ther deep set ; 
high cheek bones, with the cheeks the reverse of 
full ; a nose perfectly well formed : and a mouih 
that, at tlie corners, reveals traces of the emotion 
eapeiienoed in a rg^her arduous professional life, 
give the'Sp^ipal ewacter to a countenance whose 
axprcsslon, pp the whole, is that of entire calmness 
. and beulgtii^, 1 should say that a complete suit of 
black, relieved on occasionsofeeremonyby the cross 
of some order hanging feom the breast, together 
with a plain brown wig, have their effect onahe al- 
ready reverend exterior of Spohr. His manner is 
perfectly simple, frank, and affeotionate.-^Froig 
the Mtmihlff Chron^le. 

Plate The manufactory of St. Gktbain, 

nim Paris, has lately cast an enormous plate of 
glasii in a single piece, which is 195 inches, (six- 
teen feet three inches,) high by 13S inches, (eleven 
feet six inches,) broad. 

Oak nebeesary 1^0 build Cue Ship.-^By the Report 
of the Commissioners of Land Revenue, it appears 
that a seventy-four gun ship contains about 2,000 
: tons, which, at the rate of a load and a half a ton, 

' would givw3,000 loads of timber, and would require 
2,000 trees of aeventy-Ove years* growth. It lias 
also been caJlcutated that, as not more than forty 
Oaks, containing a load and a half of timber in 
. each, can s fend upon one aere, fifty acres are re- 
quired to product the oaks necessary for every 
seventy-feur gpn ship.— ATopaai ne. 

I Tfete Attoy.— Captain Htrvey, R. N., has 

invented djbuoy of the simplest construction; 
ednidsting bt a light wooden frame, in the shape of 
a hbrse-shoe, but sufficiently wide to ^dmit a man's 
body: it is rendered buoyant by plates and discs of 
cork attached to it ; the hinder part is open, bur the 
front Is beak-shaped, for more readily cutting the 
water. 

/a*ifper, -when bureedt'^^j^uses a fragrant smell, 
and is suppciied to be the^meense which was used 
by theaueients iu their religious ceremonies, though 
not the same as frankincense. It is much employed 
by the Roman Catholics, in their churches, for 
sitnilar purposes. 

,$acfe.-^The Backshirs, and people of Rnsda, 
between the Volga and the Oural, use fumigations 
of sftvin, to cure the diseases of children ; they also 
believe it ki have a great effect against witches, for 
whic^ purpose .they hang branches of it at the 
doors of their houses. 

The Docks and Ship Canah at Cardiff^ were 

opimed on tlm TAla.vaat.undertating has 

alr^Sidy cosrfhe of Bdfe idiout d6d00,000, 

besides the cost Of wOrehouses, dfe. 

The Duke of IfSBinofoni— The followtlig anecdote 
exhibits, in a strong light, the Jndefadgable persor 
verance and foresight Of the l^ke, and especially 
exonerates his Grace from the charge raised against * 
him^manj wrifers Of siloing himself 

a ball at Brussels at the time referied to At a 
dinner, a short thno since, the Dukle was asked, 

** Has your Grace seen the pamphlet published in 
America by General Grouchy, in answer to General 
Boy’s attack on him respecting the manoeuvres on 
the 'di^ previous to Waterloo f” have," an- 
the Pukdi "*«nd Grouto has the best of it. 
^e could^iojf move without .Ofoers, and orders he 


certainly did not reoelve : as to his manoeuvres, T 
know all about^ theitn ; I was a witness to. them.” 
“You I” exclaimed one of the party; “every one 
thought your Grace was in Brussels.** “ 1 know 
they did. but they were wrong, for, on the evening 
in question, 1 and Gordon (who was killed at 
Waterloo) left Brussels, took a squadron of horse 
as an escort, no one knowing us, and Joined the . 
Prussian head-quarfers. 1 passed the whole 
that night in conference with Bluoher,^jB|gllU^.j|’ 
B* Yotek, and Klest. In the morning I 
Bulow^ ' tf 1 had an English army m 
in which yours now Is, 1 should expect 
confoundedly thrashed.* The attac^ d^ 
soon after commenced, and the 
defeated. 1 waited long enough U>J 
and then thought it time to ha off^ 

Buonaparie made that movfflll iL. . . , , 

Which was the oommencemeui^^il^^the battle of 
Waterloo.”— Dover CAronfefe# ' 

Bine.— A Company Advertise Patent Zinc 
Slatet for Rbofing.^ 

Following and Deadiep. — In the Fdinhttrgk 
Bevieie, occurs the following very significant passage 
on tlie secret of Wilkes's moVpopuiBrUy : he “ was 
compelled to follow that he might seem to lead, or, 
at least, to go two steps with his followers, that he 
might get them to go three with him.** 

jLltrerafure.— It appears from the London Cata- 
%ae, that 2.V000 volumes of 'ixmks have been 
published in London within the last twenty five 
years, not including successive editions of the same 
work, or editions not recognised by the trade. 

A King's Speech ,, — George II. being informed 
that an impudent printer was to bo punished 
for having published a spurious King's Speech, 
replied, tliat be hoped the punishment w'ould l>e of 
the mildest sort, because he had read both, anti, as 
far as he understood either of them, he liked 
the spurious speech better than.his own. 

Mr, Clarkson.'^K bust of this distingitished 
philanthropist has been placed in the Council 
Chamber, Guildhall. It stands on a fluted column, 
and forms a good companion to the bust ofGranville 
Sharpe, which occupies the other niche, or position, 
on the same side of the room. This bust pf Mr. 
Clarkson is executed by Mr. Behhes, and is, In 
point of portraiture, a perfect representation of the 
venerable' and amiable original. It is of the finest 
Carara marble. 

^Fine Arts in the An exhiWtion of 

Thlntings has been opened at Leamington ; and the 
Gallery in Quiet-street, Batli, is to l>e opened t 
year with a collection of works of the old m 
to be lent by noblemen and gentlemen of thiy| 

Character in Works, — Telford, the Ji^eer, 
relates that he game to London in 17827md got 
employed at the Quadrangle of Somerfet-place 
buildings : lie beeanie known to Sir W. Citamhers, 
and Mr. R. Adam, the t^o most distinguished 
arcliitects of tliat day; tlfqijfonder haughty and 
reserved, the; latter affable and communicative: 
and a sUnllardisthlction of Cbantotor pervaded their 
works, Sir William*g being stiiT and formal, tliose 
j^^r. Adam playful and gay. 

^'Te^fordy as surveyor of public works for Shrop- 
iblre, auperintended the erection of' no fewer than 
forty small bridges in that county, four of which 
were of iron; besides the two large bridges of 
Montfoxd an^uild, erected over the Severn. 

The greatest of all impostors are the pretenders 
to knowledge, 

Stackfriars Bridge.— The first ^anite stone, 
(eight tons weight,) of the last pier requiring to be 
clothed, — has been laid. 

LONDON; Published by GEORGE BERGER, 
Holywell Street, Strand. Printed by Whiteiikai) 
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“JACK SHEPPARD/' 
the Pnnty after James ThomhilL) 
Ab a pendant to the preceding Illustra- 
tion, we do not intend to treat uie reader 
with a critical homily upon the literary 
character of Mr. AinswoHh’s spirited Ro^ 
manee of Joufk Sheppard. Neither isjt our 
wiU and pleasure to unravel his “ mingled 
yam" of truth and fiction'; or to pick 
the real from the u^eal of his very strik- 
ing production, further than to observe 
that he has, in the main, followed the 
contemporary Narrative of the House- 
breakers “ Robberies, Escapes," dec. ; ♦ 
next, that the staple of his romance — the 
low life— is essentially and circumstan- 
tially fome to the letter; but that theJiigh 
life of the story is the garniture or relief 
of the author’s inventive genius. To point 
out the respective instances in which Mr. 
Ainsworth nas deviated from fact, and 
embellished with fancy, would neither be 
a pleSLsurable nor a servicable task ; and 
we have too mnch respect for “ the au- 
thority" of authorship, from the classic 
poets “descending down," to set about 
such a work of supererogation. Onr notices 
of the Narrative, as it has proceeded in 
Bentley' e Miscellany^ must have proved to 
the reiser that we have been alive to its 
high merit, oh initio. The staple of the 
story, We knoW, lies in Shepparcl’s own 
Narrative ; but the secret of^eaving these 
materials into a work of literary character, 
rests with the genius of the author. In 
this task, he has brought to his i^d a some- 
what complex plot, which the veritable 
Narrative never, for a moment, assumed : 
the story Is told with admirable minute- 
ness, and the occasional coarseness of its 
realities fe .very cleverly relieved by the in- 
trodwsiiime^ as in the characters of Shep- 
pard's mbther ; (who is altogether an alias /) 
of Winifred Wood ; and of Thames Darrell, 
who, if we mistake not, was to have been 
the hero of the Romance.f Of the author's 
descriptive powers we have more than 

, * Before us is the accredited version of the hero's 
Adveatttres A Narrative of all the Robberies, 
of Jolm Shep^d: giving an exact 
dlacnntion of the manner m his wonderftil escape 
from tha c ABTtx in Nmgate» and of the methode he 
thok aflervraid for his security. WrUien hy hiimstf 
dvrinaMs Cor^»emeni in the Df Iddle . Btone-room, 
sd^er his being rs'ttdfsn, in DrUry Lane. To which is 
, pr^xod a True Representation SS his Bseape from 
the Cfoiuhmn*d Moldf curiously eihtraVed on a Copper 
Piste. -The whole publish'd at the particular le- 
nusst Of the PtiBoner. The Third London : 

Pfinisd and sold by John i^plebee, a tittle belvw 
m Black-Fryers. 1724. {Price 
Tiiispatbphlet, sc>mewhat rare, aud for 
lirhkh we have^pald half-a-erown, k dated 

' f ^^iddts*$tone Room in 

I fi tihee ^ aptkQunced for publication 

** ItianaieB Dsrrell, by the AtRhpr of Rook wood," Sic. 


once spoken with bi^ encomium; his 
scenes are elaborated drawn, yet not te- 
dious in detail ; and his localities of Lon- 
don, a century and a quarter since, are ex- 
emplaay specimens ox .topographical writ- 
ing:* they have the ^our of reality 
without its dulness— arare accomplishment 
in our ornate reading times. It need 
scarcely be added that to set off the atro- 
cious young carpenter, he has been invested 
with a few good qualities, which, as 
in the case of Sheridan's go-between, 
might, in real life, have destroyed bis 
character. But this change, together with 
every other deviation, has been managed 
with masterly skill : there is no bun- 
gling throughout the work no lame 
attempts or impotent conclusions; but 
the whole bears evmence of consider- 
able research for materials, and a judi- 
cious employment of them in working out 
a design which ranks as a cariosity of 
coufemporary fiction. Noiie but a master 
could have produced such a work out of 
such materials : there are, notwithstanding, 

i icrsons who will not envy the author his 
Ume ; a position reminding us of Dtyden’s 
wit:— “a man may be capable, as Jack 
Ketch's wife said of her servant, of a plain 
piece of work, a bare hanging; but, to 
make a malefactor die sweetly, was only 
belonging to her huslmnd." We have 
already seen ./ocA Sheppard condemned as 
“ a bad book," and “ of a class of bad 
books but, surely, it is not so bad as 
scores of the silver-fork school of novels 
which, of late years, have held up the 
vices of high life to the execration of the 
multitude who read in the present day. 
The carpenter’s fate, at Tyburn has surely 
its moral, as well as the exit of the game- 
ster in the gilded saloons of St. James's ; 

** Shall we not censure all the motley train. 
Whether with ale iiriguous or chamiHigne.'' 

But we are getting beyond our tether, and 
so bait, with *bbserving, that Sheppmd’s 
end impresses us with two good lessons, 
at least— the inutility of pubnc executions, 
and the great change in the ixdnds ef the 

5 'e since his time : even tha ^ respccta- 
” of Ihurtell’s “gig" did not raise 
undxedtb of the morHd sympathy 
which the carpenter excited, at “ Tyburn 
Tree," 115 years since. 

The original of the prefixed Btograving 
*is a somewhat rare mexsotint, f afl;er 

* The author, residing in the xieighbeurhoocl of 
Willesden, has Introduced some exQujlsIte sketches 
of that delightful portion of the environs of the'me- 
tropolis, and which has many picturesque features 
to which thousands of Londoners are strangers, 
t (Prom the Print.) 

JOHN StlEPrARO. 

J. TkwnkxU, Equei, (UUh. O. fVkUttfHit. 

S»ld by T. Bowle>. in St*Pau1*f Cbiircli.y»rii ; J. Briwlon, 
•jiMiiiit Stoclu Market. «ii<l tieo. Hhnr, tii llnn-etret t. 
betwerti ye Cbureh bmiI Uloomsbury Merkel, i'rii'e le. 
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Sir James Thornhill; the “painting” of 
which occupies one of Mr. Ainsworth^s 
chapters. Before quoting its substance, 
we extract a minute portrait of Shep- 
pard, drawn in the early part of tlie first 
volume : 

“ His face was that of a quick, intel- 
ligent-looking boy, with fine hazel eyes, 
and a clear olive complexion. His figure 
was uncommonly slim, even for his age, 
which could not be more than thirteen; 
and the looseness of his garb made him 
appear thinner than he was in reality. 
But if his frame was immature, his looks 
were not so. He seemed to possess a 
penetration and cunning beyond his years 
—to hide a man's judgment under a boy's 
mask. • • • The qply part of his other- 
wise interesting countenance, to which one 
would decidedly object, was the mouth ; a 
feature that, more than any other, is con- 
ceived to betray the animal propensities 
of the possessor. If this is tme, it mUst 
he owned that the boy's mouth shewed a 
strong tendency, on his part, to coarse 
indulgence. The eyes, too, though large 
and bright, and shaded by long lashes, 
seemed to betoken, as hazel eyes generally 
do in men, a faithless and nncertaiu dis- 
position. The cheek-bones were promi- 
nent; the nose slightly depressed, with 
rather wide nostrils; the chin narrow, 
but well-formed ; the forclioad broad and 
lofty: and he possessed such an extraor- 
dinary flexibility of muscle in that region, 
that he could elevate his !)row8 at j»lea- 
snre up to the very verge of his sleek and 
shilling black hair, which, being closely 
cropped, to admit of his occasionally wear- 
ing a wig, gave a singular bullet-shape to 
his head. Taken altogether, his physiog- 
nomy resembled one of those vagabond 
heads which Murillo delighted to paint, 
and for which Guzman (rAlfarache, Laza- 
rillo de Tonnes, or Estevanillo Gonzalez 
might have sat: faces thift almost make 
one in love with roguery, they seem so full 
of vivacity and enjoyment. There was 
all the knavery, and more than all the 
drollery of a Spanish picaroon in the 
laughing eyes of the English apprentice ; 
and, with a little more warmth and sunni- 
ness of skin on the side of the latter, the 
resemblance between them would have 
been complete.” 

[We next abridge the “ Painting ” chap* 
ter, from the third voliunc :] 

Early in the morning of Thursday, the 
15tli of October, 1724, the door of the 
Castle was opened by Austin, who, with a 
look of unusual importance, announced to 
the prisoner that four gentlemen were 
shortly coming up with the governor to 
see him, — “four sufffi gentlemen,” he 
added, in a tone meant to impress his 


auditor with a due sense of the honour 
intended him, “ as you don’t meet every 
day.” 

[ Ujpon Sheppard inquiring who they ore, 
Austin replies :] 

“ Why, first, there's Sir James Thorn- 
hill, historical painter to his Majesty, and 
the giliatest artist of the day.” 

“ I’ve heard of him,” replied Jack, im- 
patiently. “ Who are»the others?” 

“ Let me see. There's a friend of Sir 
James— a young man, an engraver of 
masquerade tickets and caricatures,— his 
name, I believe, is Hogarth. Then, there’s 
Mr. Gay, the poet, who wrote the ‘ Cap- 
tives which was lately acted at Drury- 
land*, and was so much admired by the 
PrinCcss of Wales. And, lastly, there's 
Mr. 'Figg, the noted prize-fighter, from the 
^ew Amphith(?atre in Mary lebone Fields.” 

“ Figg’s an old friend of mine,” rejoined 
Jack ; “ he was my instructor in the small ^ 
sword and back sword exercise. I’m glad 
he’s come to sec mo.” 

“ Von don’t inquire what brings Sir 
James Thornhill here?” said Austin. 

“ Curiosity, 1 suppose,” returned Jack, 
carelessly. 

“No such thing,” rejoined the gaoler; 
“he's coming on business.” 

“ On what business, in the name of 
wonder ?” asked ShepparijJ. 

“ To paint your portrait,” answered 
the gaoler. • 

“ My portrait ?” echoed Jack. 

By desire of his Majesty,” said the 
gaoler, consequentially. “ lie has heard 
of your wonderful c.scm>es, and wishes to 
see what you’re like. There’s a feather in 
your caj) ! No housebreaker was ever so 
highly honoured before.” 

“And have my escapes really made 
so much noise as to reach the ear of 
ro 3 mlty ?” mused Jack. “ I have done 
nothing— nothing to what I cottld do— to 
what I will do !” 

“You've done quite enough,” rejoined 
Austin ; “ more than yon’ll ever do again.” 

“ And then to be taken thus, in these 
disgraceful bonds!” continued Jack, “to 
be hold up as a sight for ever !” 

“ Why, how else would you be taken ?” 
exclaimed the gaoler, with a coarse laugh. 

“ It’s very well Mr. Wild allowed you to 
have your fing clothes again, or you might 
have been taken in a sml more disgrace- 
ful garb. For my port, 1 think those 
shackles extremely becoming. But, here 
they are.” 

Voices being heard at the door, Austin 
flew to open It, and admitted Mr. Pitt, the 
governor, (a tall, pompoas personage,) 
who, in his turn, ushered in four ^ther in- 
dividuals. • • * ^ 

On the appearance of his visitors, Shep- 
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pard arose, —hiM gyves clanking heavily 
as he made the movement,— *and folding 
his arms, so far as his manacles would 
permit him, upon his breasts steadily re- 
torned the glances fixed npon him. 

“ This is the noted house-breaker and 
prbon*breaker, gentlemen,” said Mr. Pitt, 
pointing to the prisoner. 

‘‘ Odd’s life !” cried Gay,^ in astonish- 
ment ; “ is this slight-made stripling 
Jack Sheppard ? ty liy, I expected to see a 
man six foot high at tne least, and as broad 
across the shoulders as our friend Figg. 
This is a mere boy. Are you sure you 
haven’t mistaken the ward, Mr. Pitt ?’’ 

‘‘ There is no mistake, sir,” rejoined 
the prisoner, drawing himself up. am 
Jack Sheppard.” 

“ Well, I never was more surprised in 
my life,” said the poet,— “ never !” < 

“ He’s just Hie man I expected to see,” 
observed Hogarth ; who, having arranged 
everything to Thornhill’s satisfaction, had 
turned to look at the prisoner, and was 
now, with his chin upon his wrist, and his 
elbow supported by the other hand, bend- 
ing his keen grey eyes upon him ; “just 
the man ! Look at that light, lithe figure, 
—all muscle and' activity, with not an 
ounce of superfluous flesh upon it. In my 
search after strange characters, Mr. Gay, 
I've been in many odd quarters, of our 
city— have visited haunts frequented only 
by thieves— the Old Mint, fhe New Mint, 
the worst part of St. Giles’s, and other 
places— but I ’vc nowhere seen any one 
who came up so completely to ,*ny notion 
of a first-rate house-breaker as the indi- 
vidual before us. Wherever I saw him, 1 
should pick him out as a man desigued by 
nature to plan and accomplish the won- 
derful escaiies he has effected.” 

As he spoke, a smile crossed Shep- 
pard’s countenance. 

“ He understands me, you perceive,” 
said Hogarth. 

“ AVell, 1 won’t dispute your judgment 
in such matters, Mr. Hogarth,” replied 
Gay. “But I appeal to you, Sir James, 
whether it isn’t extraordinary that so very 
alight a person should be such a desperate 
robber ' as he is represented — so young, 
too, for such an old offeiider. Why, he can 
scarcely be twenty,” 

“ I am oue-and- twenty,” observed flack. 

“ One-and-tweiity, ah ’’^'repeated Gay. 
“ Well, Tri not far from the mark.” 

“ He is certainly extremely youthful- 
looking, and very slightly mode,” said 
Thornhill, who had been attentively study- 
ing Sheppard’s countenance. “Blit I agree 
with Hogarth, that he is precisely the jier- 
mn to Ho what he has done. Like a tho- 
roiogh^bred racer, he would sustain twice 
as iiiiich*filt{gue,;;as a person of heavier 


mould. Can J be accommodated with a 
seat, Mr. Pitt?” 

“ Certainly, Sir James, certainly,” re- 
plied the governor. “ Got a chair, Austin.” 

• • • • 

Sir James Thornhiirs preparations 
^ing completed, Mr. Pitt desired to know 
if he wanted anything further ; and being 
answered in the negative, he excused him- 
self on the plea that his attendance was 
reipiired iri the court at the Old Hailey, 
which was then sitting, and withdrew. 

“ Do me the favour to seat yonr.self, 
Jack?” said Sir James. “Gentlemen, a 
little fnrther off, if you please.” 

Shejipard immediately complied with 
the painter’s request ; while Gay and Figg 
drew back on one side, and ifogarth on 
the other, 'fhe latter took from his pocket 
a small note-book and pencil. 

“ I ’ll make a sketen, too,” he said. 
“ Jack Sheppard’s face is well worth pre- 
serving.” 

After narrowly examining the counte- 
nance of the sitter, and motioning him 
with his pencil into a particular attitude. 
Sir James Thornhill commenced (mera- 
tions ; and, while he rapidly transferred 
his Hucamonts to the canvas, engaged 
him in conversation, in the course of wliich 
he artfully contrived to draw him into a 
recital of his adventures. The ruso suc- 
ceeded almost beyond his expectation. 
During the narration Jack’s features 
lighted up, and an expression, which 
would have been in vain looked for in re- 
pose, was instantly caught and depicted 
by the skilful artist. • • • 

“ Wcll,”observ(^ Hogarth, “if, fettered 
as you are, yon contrive to break out of 
this dungeon, you 11 do what no man ever 
did before.” 

A peculiar smile illuminated Jack’s fea- 
tures. 

“ lliere it is ?” cried Sir James, eagerly. 
“ There’s the^ exact expression I want. 
For the love of Heaven, Jack, don’t move ! 
—Don’t alter a mnsclc, if yon can help it,” 

And, with a few magical touches, he 
stamped the fleeting expression on the 
canvas. 

“J have it too!” exclaimed Hogarth, 
busily plying his pencil. “ Gad ! It’s a 
devilish tine face when lit up.” 

“ As like as life, sir,” observed Austin, 
^peeping over ThomhilVs shoulder at the 
portrait. “ As like as life.” 

“The very face,” exclaimed Gay, ad- 
vancing to look at it “ with all the 
escapes written in it.” 

“ You flatter me,” smiled Sir James. 
“ But I own, I think it ts like.” 

“ What do you think of jny sketch, 
Jack ?” said Hogarth, handing him the 
drawing. 
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“ It^s like enough, I dare say,” re- 
joined Sheppard. “ But it wants some- 
thing here.” And he pointed significantly 
to the hand. 

“ I see,” rejoined Hogarth, rapidly 
sketching a file, which he placed in the 
hand of the picture. “ Will tiiat do ?” he 
added, returning it. 

“ It ’s better,” observed Sheppard, mean- 
ingly. “ But you’ve given me what I don’t 
possess.” 

‘‘ Hum !” said Hogarth, looking fixedly 
at him. “ 1 don’t see how 1 can improve 
it.” 

“ May I look at it, sir ?”|/ said Austin, 
stepping towards him. 

“ No,” replied Hogarth^ hastily efTacing 
the sketch. “ I’m never satisfied with a 
first attempt.” 

“ Egad. Jack,” said Gay, “ you should 
write your adventures. I'hey would be 
quite as entertaining as the histories, of 
(jiiziuan D’Alfarache, Lazarillo de Tonnes, 
Estcvanillo Gonzalez, Meriton Latroon, 
or any of my favourite rogues, — and far 
more instructive.” 

“ You had better write tliem for me, 
Mr. Gay,” rejoined Jack. 

“ If you’ll write them. I’ll illustrate 
them,” observed Hogarth. 

“ An idea has just occurred to me,” said 
Gay, “which Jack’s narrative has sug- 
gested. I’ll write an opera, the scene of 
which shall be lain altogether in New- 
gate, and the principal character shall be 
a highwayman. 1 ’ll not forget your two 
mistresses. Jack.” 

“ Nor Jonathan Wild, I hope,” inter- 
posed Sheppard. 

“ Certainly not,” replied Gay. “ I’ll gib- 
bet the rascal. But 1 forget,” he added, 
glancing at Austin ; “ it’s high treason to 
speak disrespectfully of Mr, Wild in his 
own domain.” 

“ I hear nothing, sir,” laughed Austin. 

“ I was about to add,” cmitinued Gay, 
“ that my opera shall have no music ex- 
cept the good old ballad tunes. And we’ll 
see whether it won’t pnt the Italian o]>era 
out of fashion, with Cutzoni, Senesino, 
and the ‘ divine’ Farinelli at its head.” 

“ You’ll do a national service, then,” 
said Hogarth. The sums lavished upon 
those people are perfectly disgraceful, 
and I should be enchanted to see them 
hooted from the stage. But I’ve an idea 
as well as you, grounded in some measure 
upon Sheppard’s story. I’ll take two ap- 
prentices, and depict their career. One, 
by perseverance and industry, shall obtain 
fortune, credit, and the highest honours ; 
while the other, by an opposite course, 
and dissolute habits, sh^ll eventually ar- 
rive at Tyburn.” 

“ Your’s will be nearer the truth, and 


have a deeper moral, Mr. Hogarth,” re- 
marked Jack, dejectedly^ “ But if my 
career were truly exhibited, it must be us 
one long struggle against destiny, in the 
shape ofi— ” 

“ Jonatlian Wild,” interposed Gay ; “I 
know it.” 

Sir James Thornhill then rose. 

“ I won't trouble you fiirther. Jack,” he 
remarked. “I’ve donlfi all 1 can to the 
portrait here ; 1 must finish it at home.” 

“ Permit me to see it. Sir James ?” re- 
-qnested Jack. “ Ah !” he exclaimed, as 
the painting was turned towards him : 
“ What would my poor mother say to 
it?” 

[Tl^e “ Painting” we suspect to be one of 
Mr. Ainsworth's “embellishments.” Shep- 
pard was executed on the 1 6th of N oveniber ; 
so that his “ Life and Adventures ” were 
just in season for the Christmas panto- 
mime at Drury Lane Theatre: strange 
fancies have the English people in wooing 
terror to delight them.] 


ROYALTY DEDUCED FROM A 
POT-GIRI-. 

The grandmother of two Queens of 
England, and that personage an English- 
woman, would, doubtless, be considered a 
person of eminence ; hence the fable that 
has obtained Credence relative to her 
origin, and which has again been recently 
introduced to public notice, in a work en- 
titled “ Descriptive Particulars of English 
Coronation Medals,” by Will.Th.l, Medal- 
list, M. N. S. In reference to Anne Hyde, 
daughter of Lord Chancellor Clarendon, 
and the wife of James Duke of York, the 
writer observes: — “ Little did this lady’s 
mother drcaxi^ whilst following her voca- 
tion as a |>ot-girlj that she was des- 
tined to be the maternal ancestress of 
two illustrious sovereigns, Mary and 
Anne. It appears she resided as a ser- 
vant with a publican, who married her; 
and who leaving her a young and 
wealthy widow, Edward Hyde, a soli- 
citor, then a young man, courted and won 
her. He subsequently became Earl of 
Clarendon and Lord High Chancellor of 
England ; the particulars of which are too 
well known to* require notice here. If 
*Providence had granted a longer life and 
issue to William Duke of Gloucester, son 
of Queen Anne, the English heraldic 
escutcheon would have h^ nothing to 
boast of from this alliance.” 

The origin of the fictitious notice of 
tlie mother of Anne Hyde, Duchess of 
York, who died March 31st, 1671, has re- 
ference to the year 1768, and wds occa- 
sioned by a paragraph in the Public Ad- 
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vertiser* of July 30, in that y'car, which 
intimated “ There is now living in Lady 
Dacre*s almshouses, Westminster, one 
Mrs.Windimore, whose maiden name was 

Hjfde; she was granddaughter to Dr. Hyde, 

Bishop of Salisbury, brother to the great 
Lord Chancellor Hyde, Earl of 
don, and lost her fortune in Soiitb bca 
year, 1720 ; she is upwards bf ?: 

age. She is a distant cousin ot their late 
Maiesties Queen Mary and Queen Aiioe, 
whose mother was Lady Anne Hyde, 
Duchess of York, whose royal consort 
was afterwards King James IL ; a lively 
instance of the mutability ot all worldly 
things, that a person related to tvro 
crowned heads, should, by the strange ca- 
price of fortune, be reduced to live ^n an 
almshouse.” ^ 

The vicUffltude of Mrs. Wradunore h re- 
sldence in an almshouse, was the impe- 
tus for the following fanciful narrative 01 
the origin of the rise of the Chancellor s 
wife ; which ran its course through several 
of the newspapers of that period : 

« During the troubles m the reign of 
Charles I., a conntry-girl came to London 
in search of a place ; but not succeeding, 
she applied to be allowed to carry out beer 
from a brewhouse. These womeu were 
then called tub-wofnen.i The brewer ob- 
serving her to 4)0 a very good lookuig girl, 
took her from this low situation into his 
house, and afterwards m&rried her; and 
while yet a very young woman, dmd, 
and left her a very large tortuiic. bhc 
was recommended, on giviug up the 
brewery, to Mr. Hyde, a most able lawyer, 
to settle her husband’s affairs ; he, in pro- 
cess of time, married the widow, and was 
made Eoil of Clarendon. Of this mar- 
riage there was a daughter, who was after- 
wards wife to James II., and mother ot 
Mary and Anne, Queens of England. 

* Tlie same paper, of Oct. 4, 17C4, indulged in a 
similar pleasantry to this e^ct ;— ‘‘ A ® 

prisoner in the rules of the Kind’s W'’ 
of the family of the Hydes, Earls of 

Rochester, has a most remarkable coffin hy him, 

against his interment. It was made out of a hne 
solid oak which grew on h U estate in Kent, and 
''hollowed out with a chisel. It is 
lengtli, about four feet in breadth. 
on the sides, and seven Indies and ® 
ends; the lid is three inches thick, madeout of the 
same oak. When the corpse cornea to be in, u 
is to be fastened down with oal»n pegs. The saia 
gentleman often lies down and sleeps in ins coffim 

SsrrsasS’.’SiSi'S ** 

Kteg’s Be^nch, mentioned in ours of Thut.',day, may 
be Sded; that it weighs SCOlbs. i and was not long 
. filled vftb when it held forty-one gal- 

. .SST hwe Wtt»i pint ^ Ciution 

^ 4 There is a tract, entitled, a t^iution 

' ♦'XVarViiid’ (Sudea: a Relation how a Man m 
heat and abused his Wife, and 
m^hered a Tub-roan, idf?* 


This was answered by the ^nexed 
letter, published in the London Chromde^ 

Dec. 20, 1731^*“" j i. 

« Sib, — An extraordinary anecdote 

having lately appeared in the P»P^. 
relative to the Clarendon faintly, B 
leave, (without any comment 
writer or his jnst «o 

risht whom he may have led aaway, oy 
inWing them that Lord Clmrendon miw- 
ried Frances, the daughter of Sir Thorns 
Aylesbury, Knt. and Bart., one of 
Masters of Rsipicsts to King Cliarlea I., 
by whom he had four sous, viz- Henry, 
afterwards Earl of Clarendon; Law- 
rence, afterwards Earl ’ 

ward, who died unmarried; and James, 
druwJied on board the Gloucester frigate : 
also two daughters, Anne, haarried to 
the Duke of York; and Prances, married 
to Thomas Keightley, of Ilertingfordliury, 
in the county of Herts, Esq. 1 
pity so ingenious a story as that of the 
should be without any founda- 
tion; and much wonder the public hus 
never been entertained with it till just 
now. 1 am, Sir, yours,— V eracitv^ 

In August, 177l>» the paragraph rela- 
tive to Mrs. VYindimorc, was again cur- 
rent in the public papers, with this ^- 
dition:— “She retains her senses in a 
tolerable degree; and her 
plaint is, that she has ontlued all her 
Mends, being now KKi years of age. 

The mother of the Protector, Oliver 
Cromwell, is said to have conducted, 
with great ability, ^he affairs of her 1ms- 
baiid’.s hrewhmwe at Huntingdon. 1 his, 
some republican spirit appears to ha^ 
thought an indignity ; so, V reta- 

liation, determined on sinking the origin 
of the inheritors of the Crovvn, to the 
lowest possible grade of a tub-woman; 
and tbe^Mcdallist, with his partiality for 
anecdote, has adopted the romantic part 
of the story/" 1 he observation that fol- 
lows, as to the Duke of Gloucester, is a 
flourish upon fancy. 


ARAB PARADISE. 

The notions of Paradise, which prevail 
among the Algerine Arabs, arc very inte- 
resting, and briefly as follow : 

« When the soul of the depariM rcachra 
the other world, it is conducted before the 
tribunal of God, who sits under a m^i- 
ficent tent, with Sidi Mohammed (1. e. 
Mahomet,) at his left hand. Allah casts 
into a pair of scales, held |jy 
the goU and had deeds of the departed. 
If the scale-bcarer wishes well to the 
latter, he presses something 

scale, which horfs the ^J^d v^rks, that 

the one which contems the bad may not 
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aluk too much. God, by reason of his 
omniscience, perceives this, but acts as 
though lie did not, and lets the Prophet 
have his own way. The believer, who is 
found worthy of being admitted into Pa- 
radise, is conducted to his tent ; where he 
finds, once more, his horse and his wea* 
pons, and reposes on magnificent cushions ; 
where food and drink of exquisite flavour 
are brought him by the heavenly Houris. 
The tents arc as white as lilies, and are 
set up in luxuriant valleys, which are 
surrounded by beautiful mountains, and 
are flowing with milk and honey. The 
cool oases and mountains arc full of all 
sorts of game ; and, that he may pursue 
the pleasures of hunting, the blessed 
Mussulman is never in want of gunpow- 
der. Thus does the undying believer float 
on in an endless stream of heavenly* 
felicity. However, he has his heU 
besides his Eden; and if a Mussulman 
appears before the Judge's throne, whose 
scale, into which Allah casta the bad 
actions, sinks too dccjily, Mohammed 
turns away, and leav’cs the transgressor 
to the severity of an offended God, who 
condemns him to the torments of hell ; 
when he finds himself in a furnace heated 
with coals, in the midst of Cliristians and 
Jews, Tortured both by bad company 
and bodily pain, the soul unceasingly 
repeats the creed. At lost, the servants, 
who keep up the fire, make their appear- 
ance, and hear, with horror, that one of 
the faithful is among the abandoned. 
Approaching him with compassion, they 
ask tlieir unfortunate fellow-believer the 
cause of his exile from Paradise, bis 
name, and that of his family. They then 
go to the members of the latter, who are 
ill the fields of Paradise ; and induce them, 
by touching representations of the misery 
of their relation, to intercede for him with 
tlie Prophet. Sidi Mohammed receives 
intercessions of this kindness 

and compassion ; and, touched with Uie 
misery of a Mussnlman, proceeds himself 
as an intercessor to the tent of Allah, 
who, on hearing his request, answers, “ I 
have given thee the power of binding and 
loosening ; thou hast the keys of Para- 
dise and of hell : go thou and release Uie 
condemned." Upon this, 8idi Mohammed 
sends to Tartarus an order to release the 
pardoned sinner; who cannot, howevcj, 
as he is blackened with the smoke of the 
coals, enter Paradise at once. Houris 
are called to wash him with precious oils 
and ointments, and to pour healing balsam 
into his wounds ; though, to distinguish 
him from the rest, a black spot is always 
left on each of his ears. This is a general 
sketch of the Arabs’ isotions of a hereafter, 
which they retain firmly in their hearts." 


Letter HI. from the German Renegade ; 
translated in the Timesj from the Morgen” 
btatU 


LITERATURE OF SWEDEN. 

In 1830, were published— “ one hundred 
and twenty-one works on theology, eleven* 
on philosophy, twenty on philology, thirty- 
two on education, one hundred and thirty- 
four belles lettres, (including fifty-two 
novels,) eighty-eightlfiistorical, thirty geo- 
gra]>hical works, seventy-seven on political, 
twenty on physical, twenty on medical, 
thirty-five on economical, twenty-five on 
mathematical, forty-six on juridical sci- 
ence, four on fine arts, forty-three miscel- 
laneous, (not including newspapers, of 
which tlic number is reckoned eighty, 
anl nineteen of which are published in 
Stockholm,) besides twenty other perio- 
dicals, of which fifteen "appear in Stock- 
holm. Tlie price of books is extremely 
moderate : a volume of 400 pages gene- 
rally costs about a banco dollar and a 
half ; but the paper is very bad. There 
arc, however, some publications which 
would do honour to onr press ; as, for 
instance, Nelson's ^ Fauna Suecica,' with 
illuminated plates ; the ^ Scandinavian 
Fishes,* by Von Wright; the ^Costumes 
of Sweden,* by Forsell. The number of 
these works cost five banco dollars each, 
or about one-third of what similar works 
from our pi^ss would cost. There h* no 
duty on pa^r, and only one gratis copy 
taken for libraries, viz* for the Royal 
Acaden^y of Science. Of living Swedish 
authors — not including men of science, 
like Berzelius, whose celebrity is of a 
higher order than that of merely literary 
production — the only one, perhaps, who 
nas an European name, and who may he 
placed by the side 4f the first writers in 
other languages, is the historian, Geyer. 
His first volumegives a rapid and masterly 
sketch of the early history of Sweden ; 
and with the terseness and philosophic 
spirit in which Tacitus might have written 
the history of a barbarous period and 
people. The second and third parts give 
the history of Gustavus Vasa and his 
successors, down to the death of Gustavus 
Adolphus, and the reign and resignation 
of his daughter, Christina. The adven- 
tures, as they may be called, of the first 
Vasa ; his exploits ; his manly, sincere cha- 
racter ; his public and domestic life ; his 
racy speeches to the peasantry, in the 
quaint energetic mode of expression which 
appears to have belonged to the state of 
society and language in every country, 
about the time of Queen Elizabeth, are 
given in a spirit truly Sbaksperean. This 
work, although unintentionally, gives a 
severe shock to llic reign ing dynasty; 
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for it paints, with the touch of genins, 
acts and exploits, sa^ngs and doings, of 
great men, and striking characters of a 
native race of kings, in picturesque times ; 
opens np a brilliant national history, 
which, before, was but dimly seen through 
obscure or flimsy foreign works; and 
brings it home to the breasts of the youth 
of the country, in a literary production of 
which the nation be as proud as of 
the deeds it relates.*’— 

ARISTOCRACY IN AMERICA. 

[Here arc two volumes of sketches* of 
“ American Aristocracy,” which throw a 
new light upon the reputed liberality of ^;he 
American character. They were written * 
by a German nobleman, dnring a journey 
from Boston to Washington, after having 
sojourned u number of years in the coun- 
try. The author, now residing in New 
York, not having sufficient courage to 
publish them, the translator, Mr. J. Grand, 
has undertaken the task, to render a ser- 
vice to truth ; for which even the Americans 
should be grateful. The main effect of 
this work must be to set the English people 
right upon the reproach of equality and 
barbarism, which tliey arc accustomed to 
make Indiscriminately against the Ameri- 
cans. They are like w ise wonttto represent 
American society without its “ aristo- 
cracy ; ” whereas “ the Americans have, 
as they repeatedly assure Europeans, a 
great deal of arietocrary^ and, in general, a 
very nice taste for artificial distinctions; 
a circumstance which, as yet, is but little 
known the great bulk of the European 
public, who still imagine them to be a set 
of savages.” They have, indeed, accord- 

ing to the shewing of the present work, an 
abundance of aristocracy, in the most 
offensive sense of the term; while they 
possess but little of that high feeling wbicn 
so honourably characterises the aristocracy 
of England as a class. The contrast is, 
however, a ticklish one to handle ; so that 
wehad rather sketch it in the author’s own 
tetling, leaving the parallel to the reader.] 

The fVest’^end of New York. 

“It (the Battery) is certaiidy not a very 
fashionable place,” said I. 

“How could it be?” replied he: “all 
the fashionable people have moved to the 
West-end of the town,” 

“ Where the atmos|>here is not half so 
pure, the breew^not a quarter so refreshing 
aa here ; and where, instcid of this glo- 
rijUas this ocekn, the emblem of 

eternity,— see nothing hut sand,— a 
bftfren desert, interspersed here and there 


by a block of brick bufidings,’’ added the 
other. 

“ This our people imagine to be a suc- 
cessful imitation of English taste,” ob- 
served the first. “ They forget that the 
West-end of London contains magnificent 
squares and public walks ; and that it is in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Parks.” 

“And yet,” said the other, “ if to-morrow 
the Southwark and all the boroughs east 
of the Thames were to get into fashion, 
our New York aristocracy would imitate 
the example, and inliabit once more this 
beautiful site.” 

Jt is tme,” resumed I, “ this imitation 
of Uie English is not a v€sry happy one ; 
and deserves the more to be ridiculed, as 
it refers merely to fonns, and not to the 
substance of things. I am in the habit of’ 
taking a stroll here every e\^cning ; but 
have not, for the space of two months, met 
with 'a single individual known in the 
higher circles. Foreigners are the only 
persons who enjoy this spot.” 

“ And do you know why ? ” intermpted 
one of my friends r “ it is because our 
fashionable Americans do not wish to be 
seen with the people ; they dread that 
more than the tempest : and it is for this 
reason all that is really beautiful in tlie 
ITnited States is considered vulgar. The 
people follow their inclination, and occupy 
that which they like ; while our exclusives 
are obliged to content themselves with 
what is abandoned by the crowd.” 

“ I am not very sorry for that,” said the 
second ; “ our exclusives deserve no better 
fate. As long as the aristocracy of a 
country is willing to associate with the 
educated classes of bourgeoisie, they set a 
premium on talent and the example of 
good breeding. This aristocracy here is 
itself nothing but a wealthy overgrown 
bourgeoisie, composed of a few families who 
have been monr* successful in trade than 
the rest, and on that account are now 
cutting their friends and relations in order 
to he considered fashionable.” 

Opinions on the Negroes. 

“ I find,” observed a grave-looking New- 
Yorker, who until now had not opened his 
month, except for the purpose of admitting 
the jnlep, “ that our black servants are 
g?tting worse and worse every day, ever 
since that bigoted scoundrel T • • • has 
commenced preaching abolition. Those 
black devils nave always been a nuisance ; 
hut now ‘a respectable white man* can 
hardly walk up and down Broadway of a 
Sunday aiternoon without being jostled off 
the side-walk by one of their desperate 
gangs.” • 

“ And it is still worse in Philadelphia,” 
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observed Mujor* • •, “owing to the phi- 
lanthropy of OUT quakers. One of those 
black beasts, not lUore than a week ago, 
actually eyed iny sister through a quizzing- 
glass as she was walking in Chestnut- 
street, accompanied by her younger sister.” 

“Good God!” cried the New-Yorker, 
“ has it come to this ? Must our respect- 
able females be insulted in the streets by a 
set of dastardly slaves !” 

“I can hardly believe it,” said a Vir- 
ginian, who appeared to be displeased 
with the turn the conversation had taken. 
“ The example must have been set him 
by some white person. Your Philadelphia 
dandies have, the whole live-long day, 
no other amusement but staring women 
out of countenance.” 

“ Well explained!” ejaculated a young 
man who had just returned from Paris ; 
“ a negro is a mere ape,— he is but a link 
between man and monkey. Cast en effet 
un Hinge deghierc” * 

“ Witty dog !” said the Philadelphian ; 
“just returned from France 1 ” 

“ For Heaven’s sake ! ” cried the Vir- 
ginian, “let us not talk about negroes 
and aj3olition. I am resolved never to 
mention the subject again to friend or foe. 
If any of those emancipation preachers 
ever comes to my plantation, I have left 
the strictest order with my overseer to 
hang him on the spot. My neighbours are 
resolved to do the same; and I trust to 
God tlie custom will become general 
throughout the country.” 

“ lira VO !” exclaimed the Philadelphian. 
— “ Virginia for ever !” 

Specimen of Independence, 

[A steerage passenger has the impudence 
to address a cabin passenger on board a 
packet : — ] 

The gentleman answered without look- 
ing at him, and in so abrupt a manner that 
the youth stole away veryipiuch like a dog 
that has been kicked by its master. 

“ These ore the consequences of our 
glorious institutions ! ” exclaimed the gen- 
tleman, turning towards Lord • * *, who 
had taken his station at a little distance 
irom him, and had evidently observed the 
reception his poor countryman had met 
with : “ this fellow here would not have 
dared to speak to us while on board of the 
packet ; and now he is scarcely in sight of 
the American soil before he thinks himself 
just as good as any body else. Did your 
Lordship observe the insolent manner in 
which he came up to speak to me ? ” His 
Lordship gave a slight nod of assent. — 
“ These people come here with the notion 
that aXL men m America are free and equal ; 
and that, provided they pay the some 
moneys they are just as good as our first 


people.” — “ Hem! “ But they soon find 
out the difference. People think there is 
no aristocracy in this country ; but they 
are mistaken,— there are just as many 
grades of society in America as in Eng- 
land.”— “ Indeed “ Yes, my Lord, and 
even more ; and the distinctions between 
them tire kept up much more rigidly than 
in England.”— “I dare say they are. 

“ Yes, my Lord : you will ntwer see a gen- 
tleman belonging to our first society mix, 
by any chance, with the second, or one of 
the second with the third, and so on.”— 
“ So “ And if it were not for these in- 
truders, who come here by thousands and 
outvote us at the elections, our country 
woiftd be just as refined as England.”— “ 1 
dare* say.” 

• IVie Duke and the Hackney •coachman, 

Ihey say that the Duke of Saxe Weimar 
went one evening in a hackney-coach to a 
jjarty, and that the next day the coachman 
—or the driver, as he is here called— came 
for his money, asking the Duke whether he 
was the man he had drove the night 
before: and, on being answered in the 
affirmative, informing him that “ he was 
the gentleman what drove him,” and that 
he had come for his half-dollar. 

American Women, 

I do not speak of the great mass df our 
women, mucla less of the wives and daugh- 
ters of our VYestern settlers, who, Heax^en 
knows, arc as busy and industrious as tlie 
best German housewives : what 1 have to 
say applies merely to our aristocracy, and 
still more to those who aspire to being 
considered candidates for that distinction. 
Our women in general are, as you know, 
not brought up to work, — the chivalrous 
spirit of our men spurning such a vulgar 
abuse of their delicate limbs ; they ought, 
therefore, to be brought up to save, or at 
least to live within their income. If, for 
instance, one of onr tavern-keepers will 
not allow his wife and daughters to appear 
before his guests, — ^if a shopkeeper will 
not exhibit his wife before las customers, 
—I fhall certainly respect the feelings and 
principles of both : but, if the tavern or 
shopkeeper’s wife insists upon living in 
Broadway, wearing nothing but satin and 
^os de Napfes, and is constantly empty- 
ing her husband’s purse, for the purpose of 
“ pushing in socie^ if she does not regu- 
late her expenditure according to his 
means ; if she takes no pains to ascertain 
what these means ore ; in short, if she be 
but a useless article of furniture in his par- 
lour, — ^then I certainly maintain that there 
is something radically wrong eitlfer in her 
education or in the state of^ society of 
which she is a member. 
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Character of the Bostonians. 

Out of fIRy pei>aoii3 that commence bufsi- 
tje»8 in BostoiK forty-nine are supposed to 
fail within the firat fire yeara ; it t^es them 
that long to leaiii the trade : and tee boast 
of doing hnsineas on a solid capital in com- 
parison to the New-Yorkers, lint they beat 
us all hollow in the way of credit ; one most 
cunning brokers in State-street are nothing 
in comparison to a reguloEr Wall -street 
shaver. But let m*e come to the point. 
Our fashionable people arc prodigal of 
other people’s money; and, in entertaining 
their guests, go the extent to which they 
are tinted. Take, for instance, the case 
of one of our pushing retail dealers. He 
is, of course, a married man, and has u>ne 
or two jjartners, who are also married. 
Each of them lives in a house for which ho 


of our women, they are but helpless crea- 
tures. The wife of one of our young “ mer- 
chants of respectability ” retpiires more 
waiting than, in proportion to her rank, 
an English peeress ; and, ten chances to 
one, does not even understand superin- 
tending her servants. Her husband, in 
addition to ten or twelve hours’ hard 
labour at his conuting-room, has to take 
care of his household, in which he is 
intrusted with the several important and 
honourable fiinctions of steward, butler, 
groom, footman, and housemaid ; while 
the education itf the children is only at the 
extreme North and South — in New Eng- 
land and in the Southern States— superin- 
tended personally by the mother. 

THE child’s book OF ZOOLOOV. BY JAMES 


pays not less than six hundred dollars* 
rent, and the furniture of which costs from 
three to four thousand dollars. Each of 
them keeps one male and one or two 
female servants ; and, in short, supports 
his wife as a lady. Each of them must ask 
people to tea, each must give dinners to 
his friends, and all ‘^pnsh to get into 
society.” Suppose these men to do busi- 
ness on their own capital, — a thing which 
docs not occur once in fifty cases ; and let 
us suppose that their joint stock in trade is 
worth a hundred thousand dollars ^ let us 
take for granted that, deducting losses and 


H. FENNELL. 

[The excellent object of this little book, 
is to give children “ correct and comprehen- 
sive motious of the habits and uses of ani- 
mals to lead them to contemplate and 
admire the beauties, the labours, and the 
instincts displayed by animals ; to view 
them without unnecessary dread and affect- 
ed disgust ; to mark at every step the care 
which God hus shewn for the comfort and 
protection of even the smallest of his crea- 
tures ; and to inculcate more general feel- 
ings of sympathy and humanity towards 
them.” The anther has deviated “ from 


bad debts, they realize a clear profit of ten 
per cent, on their capital ; and I can prove 
to you that, in the ordinary course of 
things, they must be bankrupts Ju a few 
years. What, then, are we to expect of 
the generality of onr young men, who 
commence basiness with a borrowed capi- 
tal, on which they pay from six to eight 
per cent, interest ? 

Pray, what mins these men, but the 
want of domestic economy in their own 
households ? An English shopkeeper 
would be content to live in a house for 
which he would not pay more than from 
fifty to sixty pounds rent. Ills carpets 
would be Kidderminster, instead of Bms- 
sels or Turkey. His wife would require 
no other servant but a cook or a kitcuen- 
giri ; and would no more dream of giVing 
parties, or vieing with the splendour of 
merchants and bankers, than she would of 
bringing up her children to niatqh the 
peers of the empire. This is iSiC advantage 
a shopkeeper has who marries an English 
girl. He gets, at least, a wife that wears 
weU,Tr*a substantial housekeeper, that ad- 
ministers to his comfort, ana assists hlyn 
in laying up a jienny for -rainy days. If 
her dies, riie is, for the most part, 

‘'‘^‘Up'iof ^^Unniim hi« husinoss, and 
*in hniMtt living for her children. 
IBb morality^ virtue, and beanty 


the old and bad system of treating of ani- 
mals under such names as mislead, or of 
continuing to place^tbeiii among such 
classes as they are totally distinct from. 
However popular and deeply-rooted the 
several errors and superstitions may be 
which have here come under notice,” he 
has “ endeavoured to exclude or eradicate 
them at once from the minds of youth, in- 
stead of leaving tlnnn to be niileamed at 
some future day, when long and early im- 
pressions will have rendered mental cor- 
rection more di^cult.” This principle is 
cleverly worked out through the volume ; 
auch as the author is acquainted with his 
subject, scientifically, be has not admitted 
anecdotic Illustrations which are at vari- 
ance with the nature of animals, such as 
too often disfigure books on natural his- 
tory, and sow the seed of early error. Pre- 
vention, we know, is better than cure; 
and in books, as in life, too much time is 
(^mmonly lost in unlearning that which 
would never have been learned, had it not 
been iudiscriiuinately set before ns ; and 
error is, unfortunately, more attractive 
than truth, however the beauty of the lat- 
ter may be extolled. 

We quote a few specimens of this enter- 
taining little volume, which contains , 
much that will be* new to the general 
reader, and is pleasantly and neatly 
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told. The “Introduction” is a concise, 
but amusing view of the structure and 
habits of animals^ especially shewing how 
beautifully the former are adapted to tlic 
latter, an evidence of Divine wisdom which 
can scarcely be impressed upon the minds 
of children at too early an age,] 

Drink of AninMil9,—Vnt\\. respect to the drink of 
. atiiniala there is also much diversity. Most of them, 
ivhen they drink, put their mouths into the water ; 
but some use their tong:ues as a spoon, as eats and 
kangaroos wlien they are lapping. The crested |K)r- 
cupinc laps water in summer, but in winter it eats 
snow instead. The camels of Pisa drink but once a 
day; and the llama, when domesticated, never 
shews any desire to drink so long as it can obtain 
green food. Oxen arc fond of wine ; apes, lemurs, 
and racoons, of spirits ; elephants, of both wine and 
spirits ; and the horse of the Emperor Caligula was 
served with wine contained in golden cups. Horses 
and rats are fond of ale ; a large dog-faced baboon, 
kept in the Tower of London, was so fond of ixtrter, 
titat he drank it to such an excess as to die o^ 
dropsy ; and a mandrill baboon, in Womb well’s tra- 
velling menagerie, was not only fond of porter, hut 
of ginger-beer. 

Sagacity of Ape *. — Those which have heenbrought 
into Europe have generally shewn great patience, 
thoughtfulness, gentleness, gratitude, and affection. 
In England they have willingly consented to wear 
clothes, for the purpose of defending them from the 
ill effects of our changeable climate ; they have soon 
learned to imitate various human actions, and to 
understand the looks and words of their keeper. If 
they happen not to understand what he means when 
he tells them to do some particular act, they hesi- 
tate, look attentively at his face, and place their 
hand, perliaps, on some object, and do Just as a deaf 
and dumb man docs when puzxled to understand 
another person's meaning. 

Oranf/-i)utan and Tortotw,— [In this anecdote the 
cause is well explained.] — Orang-outaiis appear to 
be very alarmed or di^rusted at the sight of a tor- 
toise. When Jane was shown a tortoise crawling 
along the floor, she stood still in the attitude of an 
astonished actor at a theatre, and could not be in- 
duced to pass by it. But when she had got used to 
seeing the tortoise, she became less alarmed at its 
presence. Her amazement on beholding the animal, 
was, probably, owing to her never having seen one 
before, and therefore being in doubt whether it 
could hurt her or not. 

Sagacious Dog. — Mrs. S, C. Hall, (a popular au- 
thoress,) has a dog which /efuses to take food from 
off the ground, or out of the left hand. If a person 
hold a bit of meat or bread in^he left hand, and try 
to deceive him by crossing the hands so as to place 
the left on the right side, the dog will even then re- 
fuse to take it. But as soon as the food is held in 
the right hand he takes it immediately. 

The C'uoftoo.-— It is generally supposed that the 
cuckoo entirely deserts her young; but this appears 
to be an error, for Mr. Gray, of the British Museum, 
mentions, that a cuckoo which had laid its egg in a 
robin’s nest, was seen, day after day, helping the 
robin to feed it, until at length it enticed it away 
from the nest. Other examples of the cuckoo’s 
affection for her young one are said to have been 
observed. In a book called the Spirit of Literatmre^ 
(vol. 1. page 22D,) published in 1830, it is stated, 
that the Rev, Mr. Staflbrd found a young cuckoo in 
a nest in Glossop Pale, Peak of Derbyshire, and, 
having tied a string to its leg to prevent its flying 
away from the nest, he very frequently, |for many 
days, saw the old cuckoo feed her young one while 
he stood very near them. The young cuckoo does 
not change any of its feathers until, it has left our 
country* 

Snake and Jfcfice.— Mi4h M. L. Beevor says that, a 
few years ago, an old man, who was nicknamed the 
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Duke of York, might often be seen sitting on the 
steps of King’s College Cliapel, Cambridge, with a 
basket full of our common snakes, which be b^d 
caught and trained to catch mice, for which purpose 
he sold them to the collegians. 

IS The Viper . — It has never been seen in Ireland, 
and, probably, does not exist there. Superstitious 
people say that it is not found in that country, be- 
cause St. Patrick banished it. But it is not more 
wonderful that the viper is not found there, tliau 
it is that the mole and nightingale are nut found 
there. 

The Toad . — The toad sheds its skin at certain in- 
tervals, the old one coming oft, and leaving a new 
one, which has been formed underneath, in its stead. 
What do you suppose it does with its cast off skin, 
or old coat as we may call it t It does not give it 
away to any poorer toad to wear, neither does It sell 
it to the old clothes-man. Perhaps you tlilnk it 
leaves it on the ground, as the snake does its cast 
ofl* coat-of-armour. No, it does not do either the 
or the other ; but it swallows it at one mouth- 
ful* making a clothes-press of its stomach. la not 
th«9 a very strange fact t It is positively true, and 
the warty-eft, and the caterpiliars of the puss-moth 
and of the hawk -moth, also eat their own cast-off 
skins. 

Zand Lobster . — There are several species of lob- 
sters ; but, perhaps, the most remarkable one is the 
scorpion-lobster, which is found in India, and gene- 
rally on the land, where it destroys the new mode 
roads by forming holes under them. 

Senses of Crabs . — ^Their senses are very acute, 
especially their sight, hearing, and smell. Most of 
my readers have heard of, or seen, the crab’s eyes, 
which are placed on the end of two little pro- 
jecting knobs, abovtf and on each side of the mouth ; 
few, however, have seen the crab’s ear, yet it is 
very easily found, and it is a little triangular bump, 
placed near the b^e of tlie feelers. This bump has 
a small membrane stretched over it, and communi- 
cates with a small hollow, which is the internal ear. 
The organ of smell is not so easily perceptible, 
though It is vmy evident that tliey possess that sense 
to an acute degree. 

Beckoning Crab . — It has a singular habit of hold- 
ing up t^e large claw in front of the body, as if it 
was beckoning to somo one at a distance, wherefore 
it has acquired the name of the beckoning crab. 

Cocoa-nut Crab . — This species is very common on 
all the dry land at Keeling Island, South America, 
and grows to a monstrous size. It has a pair of 
very strong and heavy pincers, with whfoh it opens 
cocoa-nuts. Mr. Liesk assured Mn Darwin, the 
naturalist, that he had repeatedly seen it do so. It 
begins by tearing the husk, flbre by flbre, and al- 
ways from that end under wliich the three eye-'holes 
are placed ; when this is done, tlie crab begins ham- 
mering with its heavy claws on one of these eye- 
holes, till it makes an opening. Then, turning round’* 
its body, it extracts the contents of the nut by means 
of a pair of pincers in its hind claws. 

New JVomc»c/a/»rc.— Modern naturalists dp not 
call spiders, scorpions, and mites. Insects, but 
Ai|Kihnidans. This word may appear to you to 
bo difllcult to utter; but I do not know why it 
should be more so than the word hippopotamus or 
rhinoceros. It is pronounced as If it were spelt 
A-rackny~dam, 

Vast Spider^s Web.— -The nets which some species 
of spiders spA are very large. Lieutenant Smyth, 
during a recent journey in South America, saw one 
which was about twenty-five feet high, and nearly 
fifty feet long, and was suspended to some trees ; 
the threads were very strong, and the empty skins of 
thousands of insects were seen hanging to the net, 
which appeared to he the abode of a great numlier of 
raiders, larger than any which are ever seen in 
England. 

Bombardier, or ArUllery When one at- 

tempts to catch It, it makes a noise like a pop-gun, 
and discharges a sort of smoke.# If this smoke 
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chance to get Into the eyes, it ¥1111 make them 
smart as If they had been bathed in brandy. Rennie 
says that this beetle Is not always prepared, or 
at least in the humour, to Are its guns, and that 
he has several times been disappointed when 
he wanted it to exhibit its performance; but 
Stephens says he has invariably found that it is 
ready to fire at all times, and that Mr. Cooper told 
him that one which he found at Cobham, in the be> 
ginning of spring, tired thirteen times in rapid' suc^ 
cession. Mr. Freilerick Holme having thrown some 
of these beetles into spirits of wine, they tired off 
their artillery with great perseverance, as long as 
they were alive, the smoke escapuig in bubbles from 
the surface. This gentleman found that the dis- 
charge may be produced when the insect Is dead, if 
the end of its body be pressed. He discovered this 
accidentally in touching sojne specimens which had 
been dead eighteen hours, when one gave fifteen 
and another nineteen discharges ; and he afterwards 
obtained discharges from specimens dead four days, 
but must of these only emitted a black grainy fluid, 
without smoke, along with the noise. 

[The anecdotes of Insects are very amus- 
ing, from the whirligig beetle to the 
Brougham butterfly— the latter named 
from a mark on its wings resembling a 
profile, of Lord Brougham. The volume 
IS liberally sprinkled with pretty cute.] 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, NO. CXLl. 

Character of JVUkee^ by Lord Brougham* 
{Concluded from page Gl.) , 

Ip we are to judge of his speaking by 
the very few samples preservejl of it, w^e 
shonld form a very humble estimate of 
its merits. Constant declamation about 
rights, and liberties, and tyrants, apd cor- 
ruption, with hardly the merit of the most 
ordinary common-places on these hack- 
neyed topics, seem to fill up its measure ; 
with neither fact, nor argument, nor point, 
nor anything at all happy or new in the 
handling of the threadbare material. But 
what it wanted in force it probably made 
up in fiiiy : and, as calling names is an 
easy worK to do, tlie enraged multitude as 
easily is pleased with what suits their 
excited feelings, gratifying the craving for 
more stimulus which such -excitement 
produces. That he failed,. and signally 
failed, whenever he was called upon to 
address an audience which rejects such 
matter, is very certain. In Parliament he 
was seldom or never heard after his own 
case had ceased to occupy the public 
attention ; and nothing can be ^orse than 
his address to the Court of Common Pleas 
when lie was discharged. I'he occasion, 
too, on which he failed was a great one, 
when a victory for constituUonal principle 
had been gained perhaps by him— certainly 
in hie person. All toe pci^de of Loudon 
were hanging on the lips or their leader ; 
et nothing could be worse or feebler than 
is address, hf which the burden was a 


topic as much out of place as possible in 
a court of justice, where the strict letter 
of the law had alone nrevailed ; and the 
topic was handled with miserable ineffi- 
ciency. “ Liberty, my lords, liberty has 
l)een toe olnect of my life ! liberty^' — and 
BO forth. He might about as well have 
sung a song, or lifted his hat, and given 
three cheers. 

I n his writings, - ■ especially his dedication 
to Lord Bute of ‘‘Roger Mortimer,’* a 
tragedy, his notes on Warbnrton, and his 
ironical criticism on the Speaker’s repri- 
mand to the Printers,— we trace much of 
that power of wit and of humour which he 
possessed to an extraordinary degree in 
private society. The last of these three 
pieces is by far the best, though he himself 
greatly preferred the first. It must be 
'allowed, however, that neitlier ivS very 
original ; and that they might easily 
enough have occurred to a diligent reader 
of S^ift, Addison, Arbutlinot, and of 
Bolinghroke’s dedication to W alpolc, under 
the name of D’Anvers — a very superior 
production, in all respects, to the dedica- 
tion of “Roger Mortimer.” 

Of his convivial wit no doubt can 
remain. Gibbon, who passed an evening 
with him in 1762, when both were militia 
officers, says, “ I scarcely ever met with a 
better companion; he has inexhaustible 
spirits, infinite wit and humour, and a 
great deal of knowledge.” He adds, “a 
thorough profligate im principle as in 
practice ; his life stainea with every vice, 
and his conversation full of blasphemy 
and indecency. These morals he glories 
in ; for shame is a weakness he has long 
since surmounted.” This, no doubt, is 
greatly exaggerated,; and toe historian, 
believing him really to confess his political 
profligacy, is perhaps in error also,*— “ he 
told us that in this time of public dissension 
he was resolved to make his fortune.” 
Possibly this was IHtle more than a variety 
of hLs well-known saying to some one who 
was fawning on him with extrt^me doc- 
trines — “ I hope you don't take me for a 
Wilkite.” 

Of his wit and drollery some passages 
are preserved in society ; but of tnese not 
many can with propriety be cited. 

One quality remains to be added, but 
that a high one, and for a demagogue 
essential. He was a courageous man. 
Neither ^mlitically nor personally did he 
know what fear was. Into no risks for 
hts party did he ever hesitate to rush. 
From no danger, individually, was he ever 
known to turn away. The meeting which 
he gave Secretary Martin, and which 
nearly cost him his life, was altogether 
unnecessary; hemighf^asilyhave avoided 
it : and, when a wild young Scotch officer 
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asked satisfaction for somethinjp^ said 
against his country, he met no refusal of 
his absurd demand ; but was ordered on a 
distant service before he could repair to 
Flanders, whither Wilkes went to fight 
him, after the Mareschal’s Court of France 
had interdicted a meeting in that country. 

Some of the other honourable feelings, 
which are usually found in company with 
bravery, seem generally to have belonged 
to him. He was a man, apparently, of 
his word. In his neoe.ssities, though he 
submitted to eleemosynary aid for pecn^- 
.niary supplies, and maltreated his wife 
to relieve his embarrassments, he yet had 
virtue enough to avoid any of the many 
disreputable expedients which have made 
the condition of the needy l>e compared 
to the impossibility of keeping an empty 
sack upright. His worst offence, and 
that which brings his honesty into 
greatest discredit, is certainly the play- 
ing a game in political virtue, or driving 
a commerce of patriotism, which the 
reader of his story is constantly struck 
with ; and in no instance does this appear 
more plainly than in such attempts at 
pandering tO the passions of the people, 
as his addressing a canting letter to the 
Lord Mayor, when refusing, as Sheriff of 
London, to attend the procession to St. 
Paul’s on the occasion of the King’s ac- 
cession. He grounds his refusal on the 
preference he gives to “ the real adminis- 
tration of justice, aiid his unwillingness 
to celebrate the accession of a prince, 
under whose inauspicious reign the Con- 
stitution has been grossly and deliberately 
violated.” That this was a measure to 



* In admitting the polished n^nners of Wilkes, 
and that he had lived much in f^od society, some- 
what in the beat, wo do not admit that his turn of 
mind was not in some sort vulgar : witness his let- 
ters to Junius throughout— particularly the papers 
wherein he describes Junius s private communica- 
tions to him as stirring up his spirits like a kiss 
from Chios and asks the “great unknown*' to 
accept of what f Books ? Valuable MSS. f Inte- 
resting information! No— but tickets to the Lord 
Mayor's dinner — ^his intolerable dinner — and the 
Lady Mayoress's far more intolerable ball ; with a 
hint to bring his Junia, if there be ow.—WoodJallt 
I. .123. • 

When,*in 1817, Mr. Brougham stated his strong 
opinion in the House of commons on Wilkes's 
character, and the shame that his popularity brought 
on the people of England fora time, Mr.Wilberforce 
expressed his thanks to him, and confirmed his 
statements. Mr. Canning, however, observed that 
Wilkes was by no means a singular Instance of 
demagogues not being respectable ; and added. 

He’s Knight o’ th' shire, and represents them all; 
which is an exaggerated vieV, certainly. Sir Philip 
Francis, the morning after, remonstrated strongly, 
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French Wbat “ virtuoua in- 

dignation, concentrated giief, and avenging 
justice ” are embodied in the following 
elo'qnent apostrophe, that M. Cormenin,^ 
(Timon), puts into the mouth of the’ 
revolution of July : 

“ I had notliing to expect from those who followed 
fallen royalty to Ghent, and who always paraded 
the doctrines of the ResAration with an audacity 
as frank as it was unblushing. But you, the men 
of July,— you whom I drew from your obscurity, — 
you whom I took by the hand, and whom I carried, 
step by step, to the summit of power, — ^what have 
you made of my honour ? Why am I become the 
laughing-stock of Europe ? Why, when the indig- 
nant nations bend their looks on their oppressors, 
am J no more present to their hopes— nay, not 
even to their recollection t Why does my name no 
mor^ tremble on their lips when they murmur 
saerfid words of liberty f Have I shed my purest 
f blood only to expiate the triumph of my principle 
by the bitter mockery of its consequences 7 Inde- 
pendence, liberty, country, honour, virtue, you 
have weighed them all in golden scales. You have 
inbised your base cowardice into those assemblies 
of legislators who of old, to the sublime accents of 
the Marseillaise^ poured out fourteen armies on the 
enemy,— among those tradesmen from whom sprang 
the heroes of our mighty wars, — among those ill- 
used operatives who will not have learned to know 
you till after you have ruined and undone them. 
You have been to the .extremity of Europe to en- 
treat a kiiigling to be graciously pleased to accept 
the money of our artisans and our labourers ; and 1 
have seen you pass the seas, tribute in hand, to beg 
at the knees of flouting America the pardon of 
General Jackson and oblivion for our victories. 
Continue to degrade your establishment. Muffle it 
round with gliatening tinsel of police and stock- 
jobbing. Play tne gentleman of the wardrobe with 
your petty princes. Play the Louis XIV.'s mar- 
quises, with hobnailed shoes and pothouse oaths. 
Play the haroes and conquerors, with tlie marabouts 
of Mahomet and the soldiers of the Pope, whilst 
the lance of an Austrian pandour shall strike you 
motionless with fright. Smile to see petty Gotha, 
that begetter of children (a prince is a pleasant 
calling), trample under his horses’ feet the majesty 
of the sovereign people. Have everywhere, and 
above everything, the dread of everything. Muster 
your principles under the care of your beadles. 
Suspend over our heads the latent and gloomy 
terror of your coufiseations and your banishments 
beyond sea. Violate the sanoity and the modesty 
of our hearths. Calculate at the cost price, on your 
downy sofas, what may be the worth of a suborner 
of charters, or of a hireling pensioner ; but in 
mercy to the virtue of the people, In mercy parade 
not before it the spectacle of your apostasies and 
the corruption of your examples. Go ! the love of 
liberty which, under your impure breath, withers 
and sickens in its soul, must surely he reanimated 
when it shall be time ; and, whatever you may do to 
stupify this noble people, there will yet remain 
enough of intelligence to comprehend all the ill 
you have done it, and justice enough to punish 
you ! ” ^ 

The Countess of ffuniingdon.^That a 
woman of high rank and princely fortune 
should have devoted herself to the task of 

in company of other ftiends, with Mr. B., upon his 
saying anything in dlsparo^ment of a man run 
down by the Court. He regarded the ^cnce as 
greatly lu^avated by the praise which nad been 
given to Lord Mansfield, against whon^e inveighed 
bitterly. This tone, so precisely that onfunlus upon 
both subjects, was much remarked at the time. 
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difFoAiitig Christianity through the country, 
of estabiiidung missions, and constructing 
elaborate and costly machinerj^, for the 
effectnation of her object, is not in itself a 
very extraordin^ fact; but that she 
* should have carried out this design vrith 
such complete success,— should havg ex- 
hibited HO much acute judginjcnt and prac- 
tical knowledge of human nature in its 
progress, — and that'^she should have ad- 
dressed herself with such singular skill, to 
that part of the character of the men with 
whom she corresponded and treated, 
which, in almost all instances, prov'ed to 
be the most vulnerable, is a fact, perhaps, 
witliont any parallel in the history of^^the 
Gospel. All other women who dij^tin- 
gnished themselves in the dissemination of 
religious doctrines, were enthusiasts alone.«> 
Lady Huntingdon super added to the high- 
est enthusiasm, great purity of intention 
and clearness of mind : she saw not merely 
what was to be done, but the best way to 
do it ; and she applied herself witli such 
enerf^ and discretion to the gigantic un- 
dertakings in which she engaged, that 
where others must have failed amidst 
sneers and ridicule, she succeeded amidst 
the wonder and adniiration even of her 
opponents. All this was to l)e attributed 
to the mental strength of her character— 
to the firmness of her resolution— and, 
above all, to the serenity and jicrseverance 
of her temper. She was,^ peihajis, the 
only religious cnthnsisist of her own, or 
any other age, who reckoned aii^ongst her 
intimate associations some of the most li- 
centious of her contemporaries. Possibly 
the atheist was abashed in the presence 
of so m^h real virtue ; possildy he was 
staggered in his dark faith ; and she may 
have thus hojied to reclaim him by free 
and unsuspicious intercourse. That she, 
who laboured in common with Wesley 
and Whitefield, should also have been the 
friend of Bolingbroke, is an evidence alike 
of her moral supremacy and her good 
»cnse ; yet it is not to be denied that there 
are strange things in her life— tilings 
^which worldly people will be disposed to 
treat with scepticism, and into tne^spirit 
of which nobody can enter except tnose 
who are “re-bom,’^ like the Countess her- 
aelf. One character that stands out pro- 
minently from the canvasf^is exceedingly 
beautiful ; but some of tbe accessories are 
grotesque, and full of painful distortions. 
The little anec<lotes of tlie grace that fell 
in eertain quarters ; the odd mixture of 
the ^rth ai^d the heavens that now and 
in, n?here ohi*=* is least prepared 
of the social and 
apiidmiil; the strange instances of 
pnnislini^at and conversion ; the agonies 
of sin, and the hyperbolical bliss of godli- 


ness ; and the langnage of the conventicle 
which is scattered prodigally and, perhaps, 
ostentatiously, tbiroagh the volumes,— 
have tike effect of taking away something 
from the quiet power of the principal 
figure. But it must be borne in mind that 
these were the elements upon which, and 
through which, the Countess of Hunting- 
don worked ; that her life, without these 
cmbcllishinents, would be the vase with- 
out the flowers ; and that, whatever effect 
such passionate and flighty images may 
have upon the reader who is niiaccustomed 
to this species of inspired diction, Liwly 
Hnntingaon could not have dispensed with 
them, and have achieved her ends, 

Stientifit ipattjS. 

ARTESIAN WELL AT PARIS. 

M. Mulot, who has the contract for 
borihg the Artesian well, at Grenelle, and 
has now arrived at a depth of 50.5 metres, 
(1,645 English feet,) has just made a new 
agreement, by which he undertakes to 
bore ‘to the depth of 600 metres, if the 
water should not prenously make its ap- 
pearance. At Uiis moment, the boring 
instrument is traversing a lied of greenish 
clay, filled with iron pyrites. It is the 
opinion of Messrs. Arago, Constant Pre- 
vost, Elie de Beaumont, and of M. Mulot 
himself, that the water will soon appear, 
perhaps in a few days, as the boring indi- 
cates the proximity of the sand, in which 
the water is known to lie. The thermo- 
metrical observations, made from time to 
time, shew that the temperature continues 
to increase with the depth. At a depth of 
2,000 feet, Paris would possess a perma- 
nent thermal spring.— Ga/tgnaa/ ; Times m 

DEAFNESS. ** 

Obstruction of the Eustachian tube is 
a cause of deafness, though not a very 
frequent onc.*^ “ It may arise,’* says Mr. 
Curtis, in the Report of the Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Ear, “from a variety 
of circumstances- from ulceration, adhe- 
sion, stricture, induration, and polypus. 
In some of such cases the obstniction, 
when slight, may be removed by a gargle 
of cayenne pepper and port wine, and in 
other instances by injecting air into the 
tubes ; for which purpose, as long ago as 
1820, 1 had an instrument constracted by 
Mr. Thompson, of Great Windmill-street, 
Piccadilly. But in other cases, such as 
where the passage is not merely obstructed , 
but ehliteraied^ it is matiifest no such re- 
medy can be applied, and the disease must 
be considered incurable. A feiV years 
since, when 1 was in Paris, M. Duleau 
was kind enough to shew me his mode of 
emjkloying the catheter, and other instm- 
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mentjf, for removing^ obstnuitions of the 
Eastachian tube ; and I procured a set of 
iastraincnbi for the flame purpose from 
Charridre, and have had recourse to them, 
occasionally, for the last four years, in 
slight cases of obstruction. The use of 
the catheter and air-pnmp is, however, in 
my opinion, by no means so simple and 
harmless in its effects as some of Its less 
experienced advocates would have us 
believe. Operations of this kind are ex- 
ceedingly doubtful in their results; and 
certain recent cases, where death occurred 
cither during or immediately after the 
emplo^cnt of this mode of treatment, 
shew, in the most decisive manner, that it 
may often be productive of disastrous 
results ; in fact, the general sense of the 
public appears to be growing more and 
more adverse to operations of any kind, 
except as aids to, not substitutes for, con- 
stitutional treatment. Puncturing the 
meinhrana tympani, for example, Vas 
f(»rmcrly an operation in great vogue ; 
but it is now almost universally con- 
demned. Dr. John Tustin Berger, phy- 
sician to the King of Denmark, ‘also 
attempted to cure his own deafness by 
perforating the mastoid cells, but the 
owration tenniuated his existence ; thus 
affording a striking warning to all who 
might afterwards be tempted to follow so 
rash an example, either upon themselves 
or upon others." 

ITadetie^. 

Lam Glovm, of siDc and cotton, are principally 
made at Uuemdon and Melbourne, upon the Pre> 
mier’H estates. These lace (gloves are a Lyunnese 
invention ; in which city the flowers fire raatle, by 
the application of the revolving card round tho 
square cylinder, by the apmratus, termed, fTom tho 
name of tjie inventor, the Jacquard. But the 
Qiiomdon and Melbourne lace gloves are made by 
numerous “slides” being brought to act succes- 
sively upon the guides in producing the ornament. 
They are inferior, in that respect to the Lyonneso 
gloves ; but they are infinitely cheaper, and stronger. 
The Jacquard is now employed by the English pa- 
tentees, Messrs. Draper, in the making of silk lace 
gloves ; whose articles far exceed the French gloves, 
both in workmanship and pattern: the French 
gloves, from the inferiority of the warp-hands, 
having many wide stitches in the flower, which 
spoils the appearance ; the English are sound and 
perfect. It appears, that the fabricating of flowered 
lace gloves was first attempted at Melbourne in 
1822, to be made upon the principle of the barrel- 
organ acting upon the guides ; but was completed 
in Lyons, in 1830, by Timolon first applying the i 
Jacqujird to the warp-ftrame improved by Altairc. 
The lateral slides operating Upon the guides in imi- 
tation of the Jacquard, were applied In Quorndon, 
Leicestershire, in IBdi- 5. -^NoWngham Journal. 

Advantages af /p/iorance.— There is no nation 
where madness is so rare as in Turkey, where tho 
people of all others think the least. —Dr. Mad- 
den . — In Franco, Germany, and England— coun- 
tries most distinguished lor their intellectual ac- 
tivity — the number of suiciocs is greater than in 
any other countries. 


The 5ea.— There is something in being near the 
sea like the confines of eternity. It is a new 
element, a pure abstraction. The mind loves to 
hover on that which is endless, and for ever the 
same. People wonder at a steam-boat, the inven- 
tion of man, managed by man, that makes its 
limpid path like an iron railway through the sea. ;l 
wonder at the sea itself, that vast leviathan, smiling 
in its sleep, waked into fUiy, fathomless, boundless, 
a hugd world of water drops. Whence is it— 
whither goes it 7 Is it of eternity, or of nothing « 
Strange, ponderous riddl^ that we can neither 
penetrate nor grasp in our comprehension ; ebbing 
and flowing like human life, and swallowing it up 
in thy remorseless womb— what art thou 7 What 
is there in common between thy life and ours, who 
gaze at thee 7 Blind, deaf, and old. thou seest not, 
hearestnot, understandest not; neither do we under- 
stand, who behold and listen to theel Great as 
thou art, unconscious of thy greatness, unwieldy, 
enormous, preposterous twin-birth of matter I rest 
in thj^dark, nnfathomed cave of mystery, mocking 
humigi pride and weakness. Still is it given to the 
mind of man to wonder at thee, to confess its 
Ignorance, and to stand in awe of thy stupendous 
might and majesty, and of its own being, that can 
question thine ! — Mazlitt. 

Agricultural Chemistry . — Tho great French 
Chemist, Lavoisier, took a quantity of land into his 
own cultivation, and having analyzed the soil, and 
applied such sulistances to improve its quality as 
his chemical knowledge suggested, he succeeded in 
doubling its produce in n short time* 

CumparUon of Speed . — A French scientific journal 


states that the ordinary rate is, per second : 

feet. 

Of a man walking 4 

Of a good horse in harness 12 

or a reindeer, In a sledge on tho ice ...... 26 

Of an English race-horse 43 

Of a hare 88 

Of a good sailing ship 14 

Of the wind... 82 

or sound 1,038 

Of a twenty-four-pounder cannon-ball 1,300 

Of the air^wliich so divided, returns into 
space 1,300 


Times. 

Degrees of Temper ance.-^*T^e sketches of indivi- 
dual conversion with which the British and Foreign 
Temperance Society’s Report abounds, remind us 
too much of the successive doses of No. 1 and 2 of 
a well-known quack medicine, to be received as 
philosophical evltlence . — British Critic. [Little as 
we admire the fanatic zeal of the Temperance con- 
versioiiists, we are disposed to allow that their 
aqfteous furor has done some indirect good— though 
it has done “ the State” no service. As Mr. Curtis 
observes, in his clever little volume on Health, “ by 
powerfully calling attention to the tremendous evils 
of intemperance, Temperance Societies have, 
doulitless, led many thousands of persons, who 
have not enrolled themselves under their banners, 
to see d;ho real state of the case, and to abandon 
habits so fatally destructive of physical, moral, and 
intellectual excellence.”] 

Longevity of QtoiAfm. — “ Friends appear to 
luxuriate in the sleepy little town of ChestcHield, in 
Derbyshire, notedsfor its zig-zag church^splre. Tho 
united ages of one hundred successive burials of 
friends in Chesterfield monthly meeting, ending 
November 27, 1884, was 4,790 years seven months ; 
which gives an average of forty-seven years ten 
months: nineteen reached the age of eighty and 
upwards, and thirty reached the age of seventy and 
upwards. 

Enylish Sundays.— The French ridicule our in- 
door propensities, hy sayiiiff that our frhicipal 
amusement, especially on Sundays, consists in 
staying at home, and looking out of thq^indows.— 
Curtis, 
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IfoKiilalf* Mfitalf eoniUtlng of liUdfled animalcuke, 
It extOtatiiroljr.iMed Ih Gtraiany, to adulterate dour. 
** They are not wholly destitute of nutritive matter, 
the gelatinous substance of the animal, in some 
Ihw specimens, not being greatly changed ; but a 
veiy unr0e proportion thus introduced into German 
hread is pure silica, which is something worse than 
to iftuchldnely-powdered^glass.”— 

London.*— In winter, London is warm ; in spring 
It Is gayt in summer it is shady; and in autumn it 
is quiet.— /Old. 

** Colds,** comparatifely, seldom 'arfse”from mere 
exposure to wet; the cause to which, In this country, 
they are almost universally referred. If such ex- 
posure does produce this consequence, it is because 
there waa some predisposing cause in the system of 
the individual attached. The French, in con- 
sequence of being much in the open air, rarely 
catch colds; and u^uently manifest surprise when 
they hear Englishmen express their fear qf cold, 
and Inquire what tids dreaded calamity is — so little 
acquaintance haVa t||s^ with it.— /Aid. * 

Frenek /Ireod.— Those who have admired the 
fine white bread of Paris, should be told that tKe 
French bahers commonly adulterate their fiour 
with gypsum, or piaster of Paris. 

Penny Pos/ape. — To produce the same gross 
revenue as at present— £2,339,738, say, £2,400,000 
— would require, at a penny rate, 576 millions of 
letters — 576 millions!— Gnarfer/p Review. 

Railways for /ncalids.— To thousands, and tens ' 
of thousands in this overgrown Babylon, tlie run to 
Boxmoor, or Tring, and bock, twice or thrice a 
week, will prove a means of preserving health 
and prolonging life more powerful than all the 
dnigs in Apothecaries' Hall.— l)r. James Johnson . — 
[The ratio of danger In the Hall and on the Rail- 
way, we take to be even.] 

Smoke of London.^The atmosphere of the .me- 
tropolis might be much improved, if all factories, 
gas-works, breweries, &c. wersi compelled to con- 
sume the smoke generated in them,— Curtis. [Many 
persons regard the tall chimneys in and about 
London as humane contrivanees for the public 
health, by carrying the smoke to a Vreat height ; 
whereas these chimneys, by their altitude, increase 
draught through furnaces.] 

Fothra PocAs/orr.- That the marriage-state is 
favourable to mental as well as to bodily health, is 
shewn by the feet noticed in a lecture by M. An- 
dral,— tiiat In France, two-thirds of the suicides 
are committed by bachelors ; and he adds, that the 
same remark has been made in England. 

Jntermarriaffe.-^lt appears to be a law of nature, 
that frequent intermarriages among a particular 
family, class, or nation, have a tendency to produce 
mental and bodily degeneracy; and the more 
limited the circle to which they are confined, the 
greater is the degeneracy. This accounts for the 
fact, that the children of coiisins, or other near 
relations, are so often weak in inteUect— sometimes 
even idiotic. ■ It is well known, that idiotcy is by no 
means jiare in some of the rt^al and noble families 
of Spain and Portugal, among which the practice of 
marrying nieeea and cousins prevails. 

< The British Beggar, by profession, has had his 
portrait-painters in almost all vei. iThder Henry 
VllI, the mendicanta, driven to desperation, bya 
tlie suppresRlon of t^ie monasteries, had recourse 
to such exeesfOs, tltat we find 72,600 of them hanged 
for thieving in that reign.— Qirarferly Review. 

' PIsIdtny.— How refeeshing it is to return to the 
vigorous, healthy air of his style, after being per- 
fumed and pastffled to death by the tawdry trash of the 
day. There is more strength in half apage of Field- 
ing or*9mnHett tltaii in a whole aliip load of tlie 
diluted, matidlin, siekiy sentltnentallty with which 
the scH&ft fashionable novelists, male, female, 
and epfeene, drench their patients.— /Aid. 


mechanical Trlumpfis.— Contributing as they do 
to our most immediate and ..pressing wants— ap- 
pealing to the eye by their magnitude, and often 
by their grandeur, and associated, in many cases, 
with the warmer impulses of humanity and person- 
al safety— the labours of the mechanist and engi- 
neer acquire a contemporary celebrity, which is not 
vouchsafed to the results of scientific research, or 
to the productions of literature and the flue arts. 
The gigantic steam-vessel, which expedites and 
facilitates the intercourse of nations — ^the canal, 
which unites two distant-seas— the bridge and the 
aqueduct, which span . an impassable valley— the 
harbour and thb breakwater, which shelter our 
vessels of peace and of war— the railway, which 
hurries us along on the wings of mechanism — and 
the light beacon, which throws its directing beams 
over the deep— address themselves to the secular 
interests of every individual; and obtain for the 
engineer, who invented or who planned them, a 
high and a well-merited popular reputation.— Edin- 
burgh Review. 

Exereiee.—TYie late Sir Walter Farquhar, when 
precluded by age feom going abroad, used to walk 
five miles a-day in his own house.— Curflr. 

Standard of Value. — It is evident that the Badk 
of England approve of the foundation on which our 
MdUetary System is based, viz. that gold should 
be the standard of value, £3 17s. per oz. ; 

and that all paper should be payable in that metal, 
when demanded. 1 grant that they are by no “ 
means singular in this opinion, for they have the ma- 
jority of the nation with them ; but it should not be 
forgotten that the arguments adduced in its favour 
have not been such as to convince foreigners of the 
correctness of the measure; for, with the excep- 
tion of the I^ited States of America, (where gold 
has been made a Joint standard with silver,) no 
country, save our own, has fixed gold as its stand- 
ard. — From a well-timed and clever pamphlet, en- 
titled Metallic Currency, the Cause of the Money 
Crisis in England and America. 

Lord North and Fox. — Lord North, when con- 
temptuously alluded to by Fox, as " that thing 
termed a minister,” replied,—" the honourable 
gentleman calls me a thing, and, (patting his ample 
stomach,) an unshapely thing 1 am ; but when he 
adds that thing termed a minister, be calls me that 
which he himself is most anxious to become, and, 
therefore, 1 take it as a compliment.’*— Quar/er/y 
Review. 

Beath of the Duke pf Bedford. — We regret to an- 
nounce the death of the I>uke of Bedford, at his 
seat in Scotland, on the 20th ult. His Grace was 
in his 74th year : he was a Knight of the Garter, 
a Privy- Councillor, Recorder m Bedford, a Di- 
rector of the l^ritish Institution, and Patron of 
the Russell Institution, a Doctor of Laws, F.S.A. 
His Grace was also a Fellow of the Liniuean Society, 
and was a skilful botanist : he was the author of 
a treatise upon the Pine-tree, entitled Pinetum 
IPoAurncnse— quoted in the Literary World, vol. i., 
p. 144; and was an occasional Contributif to the 
Gardenerd Magazine.— -The late Duke was a kind 
and benevolent man. "At Woburn, (which was 
not the whole, or largest, field of his benevolence,) 
soup was given to the poor weekly. Wine was 
given to them, on application, In sickness. Fuel 
was sold to them, at reduced prices, during the 
winter. The privilege of once a week picking pp 
and carrying home the collected 'fallen wood* in 
the noble park of 3,500 acres, abounding in ifees, 
was much greater tlum a stranger would sii^se. 
Every Christmas, the sum of 100 guineas was sent 
to the clergyman of the parish, to be distributed 
in meat, fuel, and clothing.”— JKornmy Newspaper. 

LONDON : Published by GEORGE BeFgER, 
Holywell Street, Strand. Printed by WnxTfiitSAD 
& Co. 76, Fleet Strdlit, where all Communications 
for the Editor may be addressed. 
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NEW CHURCH OF ST. PETER, AND GRAMMAR-SCHOOL, SOUTHWARK. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH, AND GRAM- 
MAR-SCHOOL, SOUTHWARK. 

PisW of the altered portionA of the me- 
tropoiiH e^ibit 80 ch evidence of real 
improvement as the important snburb of 
• Southwfirk, occupying an area very nearly 
equal to that of me city of London itself. • 
Our recollections of Ais locality extend 
through upwards of thirty years ; in which 
period much of its '^antique character has 
disappeared, and many a picturesque fea- 
ture nave we unwillingly lost sight of ; 
though, fortunately, there is yet preserved 
to us, in this disti-ict, one of the most mag- 
nificent monuments of the piety of past 
ages, wliich the metropdis, or even the 
nation, possesses. W'ell do we remember 
the old High-street, with its pointed ga- 
bles, and “ half-timbered,” over-banging, 
stories, with florid plaster-work, and dia- 
mond casements, such as characterised the 
street architecture of ancient London. 
These have long since given way to the 
unbroken parapet, and monotonous brick 
front ; and these again have lieen replaced 
by buildings altogether of another age 
and fltyle.t Such mutations of art are, 
however, but constantly reminding us that 
change is the characteristic of nature ; and 
that we shall at last “ be changed.” 

Reverting to the very manifest improve- 
ments of Southwark, within the period 
just specified, we find, among them, the 
erection of one of the mosiTextensive and 
commodious market-places in the metro- 
polis; and the restoration and repair of 
tlie beautiful church of Saint Sa<^our. The 
alterations consequent upon a new means 
of communication with the opposite bank 
of the Thames, bring us nearer to the 
locality of ihe subject of the Engraving 
upon the annexed page. Previous to the 
construction of the superb iron “ SouUi- 
wark Bridge,” in 1814, Bankside, from 
London to Blackfidars bridges, presented 
a comparatively uninteresting succession 
of wharfs and warehouses, and irregu- 
larly-huilt dwelling-houses ; but, upon the 
formation of the viaduct to the new bridge, 

Areain Acres. Httusea. Population. 

♦ CMy of London 600 17,315 1JW,395 

Southwark 590 22,482 134,117 

Cfffaua o/ 1831. 

t We allude to the Grecian and Italianized facade, 
of the western aide of the present Hif;h-I|^‘t, lead- 
ing to the Buperh new liOndou-k^idge, wao of Gre- 
cian character; thongh in etrange contraat with 
the recollection if the picturesque old English 
structure, for which it has lieen substituted. The 
character of the contrast is maintained in the new 
buildings of St. niomas’s Hospital, rising according 
to the piecemeal removal of the old foundation. 
The taste of the new Gramm ar-bchdol of St. Olave 
. is, hdwever, more in accordance wjih the date of 
the touwiation ; ft hping *' ip the Rarest 'j'udor 
or Elizabethan style, but in far hotter taste than Che 
latter Zpi%t generally the details arc 

devei, and the whole ofiee}; picturosque. 


extensive improvements were planned on 
each side; the most Important of which 
was the erection of a mansion-like pile 
westward, by thfe Messrs. Pott, upon a 
tract of ground which has, for nearly 
two centuries, been occupied as vinegar- 
works;* and which originally formed a 
portion of the park of the ancient palace 
of the Bishops of Winchester, stated to 
have been built by Bishop Gifford, about 
the year 1107.' The. property is held of 
the see of Winchester ror lives, by Mc-^srs. 
Pott ; who, coujoiritly with the Bishop of 
Winchester, have generously given the 
northern extremity of the grounds for the 
site of the new Church and Grammar- 
school; being situate in the parish of 
Saint Saviour.f 

THE CHURCH, 

Tt is gratifying to find, that, in this neigh- 
bourhood of ftirnaces and factories, steum- 
engjne chimneys, wharfs and warehouses, 
and amidst the smoke and din of busy art, 
the spiritual wants of the community have 
not been overlooked. Not only is the re- 
storation of the clinrcli of Saint Saviour 
hastening to completion, by the re-edifica- 
tiou of the nave ; hut another church has 
just been erected within the same parish, 
on the north side of a street, recently 
formed, from the Southwark-bridge-road 
to Park-street. The new Church is a neat 
building, in the pointed style; and is of 
flue light brick, with stone dressings. At 
the western end rise.s on embattled tower, 
eighty-four feet in height, with square tur- 
rets at the angle.s: the eastern gable is 
sunnonnted with an enriched cross, tur- 
rets, &c.: the principal entrances are at 
the west end, and at the south side, under 
an enriched stone headway, beneath the 
central window. "I’lie internal area is 
eighty feet long, and forty-six feet wide, 
with galleries ; and is capable of holding 
1,200 persons; one- third being appropri- 
ated to free fittings, and about ttie same 
projmrtlon to pew seats, at veiy low 
rents. The cost of the hnilding, ^4,671 f 
has been contributed by the Trustees of 
“ Hyndmati’s Bounty;” being a portion of 
tine munificent donation of jC100,6oo, de- 
voted, in fulfilment of the wish of the late 
Miss Hyiidman, to the erection of churches 

♦ These premises were occupied as vinegar- 
vrorks by a Mr. Rush, so long ago as 1641, and con- 
tinued in his family till 1790 ; \rhcn they came into 
the possession of the present proprietors, whose 
Xamily had carried on a manufactory of the same 
kind for seventy years, in Manscl-street, WTiite- 
chapcl. 

t The parish of Saint Saviour extends from the 
site of old l.ondon bridge, east, to Gra\ el-lane, west, 
and is divided Into two liberties ; that of the lh»- 
rough, and that of the Cliuk. Tlie property above 
described is a portion of the Clink, which extends 
from the Thames to Sullbik -street, and from 'Win- 
chester-street, east, to Gravel-lane, south. 
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in populous districts. A ftirther sum of. 
about ^1,700 has been raised by sub- 
seriptioii, amonj^ the ps^shioners, for the 
enclosure, decoration, and fiirniture of the 
edifice. 

THK SCHOOL. 

Relif^on and education should ever f^o 
hand in band— •thoujji^h this position bo of 
somewhat difiicnlt maintenance in these 
changeful times. Accordingly, a new 
School beside a new Church must be a 
subject of congratulation. Nearly adjoin- . 


ing the west end of St. Peter’s Church, has 
been erected a School-house and appurte- 
nances, in the Elizabethan domestic style, 
of brick, with stone dressings; corre- 
sponding with the former edifice. The 
School is forty-seven feet long by twenty-, 
one feet wide ; attached to which are an 
English School, thirty-five feet long by 
eighteen feet wide; and a commodious 
residence for the hoad-inaster ; the cost 
of the whole being about .£.3,000. The 
event is thus briefly recorded ui>on tlie 
foundation-stone : 


THE SCHOOL-HOUSE OF THE FREE GRAMMAR-SCHOOL 

OF THE FAllIBITlONERS OF THF. PARISH OF ST. SAVIOUR, IV SOUTHWARK, 
FOVKHCD IV THIS 4TH TEAR OP THE REIOK OF ttUSEV ELIZABETH, 

HAVING FALLEN TlftO DECAY, 

THE FIRST STONE OF THESE SCHOOLS 

WAS LAID BY THE TKF.A SORER, 

IN THE rRESENCE OP THE OTHER GOVERNORS, THE MASTERS, AND SCHOLARS, 

ON THE 9th day OF MAY, A.D. 1B39, 

AND IN THE SECOND YEAR OP THE REIGN OF OUR SOVEREIGN LADY 

aUEEN VICTORIA. 

THE OLD SCHOOL-lloftsE, SITUATED ON THE SOUTH SIDE 
OP THF. PARISH CHURCH OF ST. RAVIOUH, 

WAS DISPOSED OP UNDER THE POWERS OP 
AN ACT OF PARLIAMENT PASSED IN THE LAST SESSION, 

AND THE SITE OF THESE NEW BUILDINGS WAS THK GIFT OP THE 
RIUHT REV. CHARLES RICHARD SUMNER, D.D. 

LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER; 

AND OF CHARLES POTT, ARTHUR POTT, AND WILLIAM POTT, ESQUIRES, 

HIS lordship’s LESSEES. 

THP. EXPENSE OF THE STRUCTURB , 

BEING DEFRAYED FROM THE FUNDS OF THE SCHOOL. 

GOVERNORS, “* 

.JOHN CLUTTON, (TREASURER,)) CHARLES POTT, f 

FREDERICK PERKINS, IeSQUIRES. WILLIAM POTT, IeSQUIRES. 

HENRY PERKINS, ) THOS. BULCdtK BURBIDGE, ) 

THE REV. LANCELOT SHARPE, M.A., HEAD MASTER. 

J. J. RAMSEY, B.A., SECOND MASTER. 

S. SPILLER, WRITING RASTER. 

CHRISTOPHER EDMONDS, ESQ., ARCHITECT. 


The first stone of the Church was laid 
by the Bishop of Winchester, in the au- 
tumn of 18il8 ; and the first stone of the 
Grammar-school, by John Glutton, Esq., as 
above staU^d. Both buildings have been 
erected from designs, and under the .snjier- 
intendence of Mr. Cbristoplier Edmonds, 
resident in the parish. The f hurch, wc un- 
derstand, was consecrated on the 7th of 
November : and the School will be ojiened 
by the annual examination, on November 
the 18th, in commemoration of the birth- 
day of Queen Elizabeth, which is on No- 
vember the 1 7th, but falLs, this year, on a 
Sunday. We are happy to learn, that, in 
the new School, the l>enefits of a moral and 
religious education, according to the tenets 
of the Established Church, will lie extended# 
to a larger number of scholars than the 
old School-house could accommodate. 

The original School-house, on the south 
side of St. Saviour’s churchyard, was burned 
in 1676; but was immediately rebuilt. It 
is of brick, two stories in height; and had, 
until lately, a scroll canopy over the door- 
way. Adjoining, is a l¥ee English School, 
founded by Mrs. Dorothy Appleby, about 


1681, for thirty poor boys of the parish, to 
be instructed in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. These two estahlishments are 
provided for in the new buildings; and, 
upon their removal thither, the old School- 
houses will be taken down, and their site 
appropriated to the enlargement of the 
Borough Market; an improvement which 
will also open to view the soutli side of the 
renovated church of Saint Saviour. 

Altogether, we regard this twofold “ im- 
provement” as highly honourable to the 
tast^ and munificence of its originators ; 
whilst its beneficial influence upon the re- 
ligions and educational advancement of 
the neighbourhood can scarcely be too 
highly %ted. 

The Free Grammar-school of Saint Sa- 
viour’s was incorporated by a charter of 
Queen Elizabeth, dated the 4th day of 
June, in the 4th year of the said Queen. 
The ^hool-house had been erected by cer- 
tain of the inhabitants, “ for the instruc- 
tion of youth, as well poor as rich, in 
grammarical learning.”* By the Charter, 
the original endowment amounted to ^40 
pel* annum ; six governors were appointed, 
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who were to be advii^d in the appoint- 
ment aud ffovernment of the master and 
usher by the Bishop of Winchester, “ or 
any other good and learned man.” Im- 
mediately after the charter, the governors 
^ordered that the school-master’s wages 
should be £^10 yearly ; that children of tlic 
parish should be taught free, paying 6fi. 
entrance j and Hd. per annum .towards 
brooms and m/.v. whole number of 

scholars was not to jcxceed 100; the 
head-master taking forty for his own 
advantage: in 1614, he was allowed a 
dwelling-house in tlie parisli, rent-free; 
and the governors had the discretion of 
increasing his stipend, and taking chil- 
dren of other parishcKS and places, iln 
the al>ove year, also, John Bingham, 
Rsq., one of the governors of the School, 
founded an endowment for two poor 
scluilars at Cambridge or Oxford — “ none 
hut j)oor and such as were forward in 
leaniing, and might ho fit for the Uiiivor- 
sity. ’ ’ According to the Parliamentary Re- 
port, in IHIS, the annual income of this 
school amounted to j6*3H7 15#. Irf. The 
items of expenditure were : — ^licad-maater, 
u6*l00 ; usher, ; writing-master, 

.^40; clerk, ^10; examiner, £2 2#; 
gift to the poor, £’Z ; Bingham’s exhibi- 
tion, ^*20 ; cleaning school-room, £5 ; 
sundries, (including ‘ books for presents 
on the anniversary :’ an excellent item,) 
£ii 9#.— Total, ^260 11#.;^ being ^*127 
4#, L/. less than the receipts. From this 
balance was paid, for repairs, about £ 70 ; 
and the anniversary dinner, (auo^lier good 
item), and other small expenses, at £20 
more; leaving an ultimate balance of 
£37 to he invested. When the head- 
master, (Re^.W. L. Fanconrt, M. A.,) came 
into office, (in 17«93,) there were but twenty- 
three scholars on the foundation ; but the 
School greatly improved in his time : he 
was a superior scholar, and a person of 
high character. In I H18, there were sixty- 
eight boys upon the foundation : each paid 
£\ entrance, and 5s. a quarter to the 
writing-school, and the like to the chissi- 
cul school. The above Report states : “ with 
the exception of writing and arithmetic, 
the education given at the School isj ac- 
cording to the provisions of tlie qharler, 
entirely classical. It appears that this has 
operated to deter poor ^Ksrsons wl^ might 
be entitled to send their Children tlicre 
from so doing ; but, we ore assured, that 
no poor child, whoso parents have applied 
for his admission, has been refused.’^ Mr, 
Fancowt stated, “ that the narcuts had de- 
clined to continue their chudren in a very 
•few instances, on learning that the Scjhool 
was. merely classical: they were disap- 
)H)inted, in finding that it gave u better 
^'ducatiott^an they expected the plan 


^was that pursued at Eton : the examiner 
was the head-master of Merchant Tailors’ 
School. There was a small funded pro- 
perty, given by different persons, chiefly 
intended for the masters ; to which the 
celebrated Dr. Ileberdeu bequeathed 


SWEDEN. 

It is a singular and embarrassing fact, 
that the Swedish nation, insulated from 
the mass of the fluropean people, and 
almost entirely ogri cultural, or pastoral, 
having in about 3,000,000 of iudividnals 
only 14,925 era])loyed in mannfactorie‘<, 
and these not congregated in one or two 
jdaccs, hut scattered among 2,037 fac- 
tories ; having no great standing army or 
navy ; no extended commerce ; no afflux 
of strangers ; no considerable city but 
one ; and having schools and universities 
in a^fitir proportion, and a powerful and 
complete church estahlishmentundisturhed 
in its labours by sect or schism ; is, not- 
witbstanding, in a more demoralized state 
than any nation in Europe— more demo- 
ralized even than any equal jwrtion of the 
dense manofactnring population of Great 
Britain. This is a very curious fact in 
moral statistics. It is so directly opposed 
to all received opinions and long-estab- 
lished theories of tlie snperior moral con- 
dition, greater innocence, purity of man- 
ners, and exemption from vice or crime 
of the pastoral and agricultural state of 
society, compared to the commercial and 
manufacturing, tlmt, if it rested merely 
upon the traveller’s own impressions, ob- 
s<*rvations, or experiences, it would not ho 
entitled to any credit.— Laing’s Tour in 
Sweden ; wherein the above appalling 
statement is supportod by authentic re- 
turns. 


A LEGEND OF WINDSOR FOREST. 

** Have me ex^niseit if I speke amiss, 

My wille is gode, and lo, my tale is this.” 

IVie Sqiiiere'A Prologue, 

Once upon a time,— for we are writing au 
old English story, and we must begin in the 
old English style,— once upon atimtS then, 
there resided three brothers in au ancient 
but withal goodlic maiLsion, that was built 
in the midst of one of the greenest knolls 
of trees in Windsor Forest, 'fhe exact date 
pf their existence is not known, for the 
chronicles we write from have not been 
over particular on that point ; but we are 
certain that it was a long time ago, for 
there were then many, many miles of leafy 
and unintorrupted verdure in the forest, 

♦ The suhstance of the above has hern abridged 
from the First Report of the Commissioners on the 
Education of the Poor ? and Appendix. Printed 

laio. 
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and long dcej) glades of oaks and beeches, 
that met overhead, and scarcely permitted 
the sun to throw his rays through their 
Gothic arches upon the smooth turf below, 
except in gay and dancing beams, when 
the wind played with their green branches 
and moved them gently on one side. A 
fair and goodly expanse of noble trees, 
and a broad track of thick underwood 
was Uie merry forest at that time. Those 
hamlets that were in being ujioii its coii- 
tin(*s were not, as they arc now, surroniid- 
ed by large pastures and level roads, but . 
they lay quite embosomed in the foliage ; 
and it was pleasant to see their little 
cliurch spires peeping out above the trees, 
as they glittered in the warm and bright 
sunlight of a summer afternoon. All was 
quiet and repose ; and if the solitude of 
the greenwood was ever disturbed, it could * 
be only by the jovial train of hunters in 
Lincoln Green, who sometimes hurried 
along its avenues, making the glade! ring 
again with the sounds of their horns and 
merriment. 

Ibit, amongst all the jolly green-coated 
men who ^ rode whoopiug, and blowing, 
and clanging, through the coverts, none 
bad lighter hearts or surer aims than 
our three brothers. They had been left 
their own masters at an early age ; and 
with little to think of, and less to care 
about, a fine Ufo they led. Every morn- 
ing they would saddle their horses, aud 
turn out to hunt all day long ; and, when 
they returned home at night, they would 
bring with them their companions of the 
chase, and keep up such orgies at their 
house, that the mavis had generally lx3gun 
to warble in the thickets, in honour of the 
rising sun, long l>efore they thought of 
parting. Rut this was not all. Sometimes 
in the summer, they would b^ck up their 
doors, aud, taking their spears and dogs 
witli them, would go and pass vrliole days 
together in tlie forest, ii^ company with 
the same roysterers, returning only to 
procure fresh flagons of wine for the 
evening banquet. A merry time that was 
which they spent in the green woods. 
They killed their game, and cooked it 
themselves over a fire kindled on the 
ground ; and after that they drank, and 
sang, and frolicking about upon the grass 
around the embers, until the very fairies, 
wbo existed at tbut period, and who, froift 
time immemorial, nave been connected 
with trees, turf, and toadstools, took 
fright at their uproarious mirth, and ran 
and tumbled one over the other down the 
glen to some more quiet ^ot, well know- 
ing they could have no innueiice over such 
careless and independent mortals ; for it 
is only virtuous wootcutters, and the like 
class > of uninteresting personages, that 
the fairies appeared fonnerly to delight in 


patronizing. Sometimes, to he sure, out 
of spite, when the brothers and their 
iWends had tippled too much sack, the 
little spirits would venture to approach, 
creeping under the moss, and hiding from 
one harebell to another; and then they, 
would play them such pranks, that the 
very'trees appeared to increase in number, 
and turn round before them; which ch- 
cumstance the brothers always attributed 
to the fact of their having eaten too much 
venison, aud so overloaded their stomachs. 
Even at the remote period we are writing 
of, men sought to attribute the eccentric 
iinj^inary whizzlcgig, which sjinu before 
their eyes as they closed tliem to go to 
sle^p, rather to what they had eaten than 
to i^hat they had drunk. 

it any diffcTcnce existed in the characters 
of the three brothers, it certainly was that 
the youngest was more sentimental and re- 
fined in his feelings than the others. lie, 
doubtless, partook of tlie disj^iosition of all 
youngest brothers in old b'gends and fairy 
tales, wbo are generally the heroes of the 
story, and get through all their scrapes 
with the best jKissible reflections on their 
own characters. Not that be hung back 
from joining in the amusements of the 
others, for his wiue-enp was always the 
best filled, and his laugh the loudest of the 
forest circle ; but be would sometimes fall 
into sad fits of abstraction during their 
banquets, t|iP wander quite away by 
himself to some secluded jiart of the green- 
wood, where his companions would find 
him, sittiiiig in deep thought under some 
old tree, engaged in listlessly enttiug 
his arrows to pieces, or some equally pro- 
fitable and industrious amusement. Had 
the other brothers ever thought that there 
was such a thing as love in the world, 
beyond the reasonable a flection a man 
may be supposed to possess for bis horse, 
or merlin, or dogs, or sisters, or other 
members of his family, they would pro- 
bably have divined tlie cause ; but, as it 
was, they never dreamt of such a thing ; 
and Mark himself, for so was the youngest 
called, although he was continually dream- 
ing />f a ]>air of brighter eyes he had en- 
countered one day in the forest, was not 
quite sure be had got his own consent, 
leaving alone the lady’s. Ma.n'iagc and 
the future were very well for older heads 
to think aUDut, but what were they to 
him ? He was young, and handsome, and 
brave— the world smiled on him with its 
eyes of sunshine ; and all was gay and 
cloudless around him. Alas ! that the 
bright and happy thoughts with which 
youth clothes its imagination, eudure not 
through our life ! Wbkt a heaifiing pa- 
radise would our beautiful eaijh otherwise 
become ! 

Things were in this slate, when, one 
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fine evening in antntnn, onr three brothers 
met under their accustomed tree, and 
commenced the old story of cooking, 
<;atlng, and drinking, over again. They 
had fallen in with good luck that da^ in 
the chose, and, in consequence, their spirits 
were running in a most happy vein, to 
which jollity potent draughts ot old wine, 
no doubt, added. But we cannot, eat and 
drink d perpHuite^ as the French tombstones 
have it ; and, accordingly, the two eldest 
gradually composed themselves to slumber 
away the fumes of their cups, while 
Mark, finding he could not go to sleep so 
soon, (according to the established law of 
lovers, who ought always to lie awake all 
night,) was indulging in his usual t>ain ‘'of 
thought, and indolently puking about the 
embers of the fire with his spear, for want 
of better amusement. Suddenly he thought 
he perceived some motion in an old oak 
that confronted him ; and, as he watched 
closer, to liis great wonder, the tree gra- 
dually resolved itself into the ontUnes of a 
human form. The large excrescence at 
the top of the trunk, took some sort of 
resemblance to regular features : the two 
lower branches dropped down in the form 
of arms, and the gnarled and knotty roots, 
at least as much of them as appeared 
above ground, formed themselves into two 
club feet. • 

“ Glad to see you,” said the strange 
figure to Mark, in a tone oi^ the utmost 
familiarity, at the same time winking one 
of his knots. 

Mark's first imjmlse njMjn being to oddly 
addressed, after having opened his eyes 
very widely indeed, was to attempt to 
arouse his brothers; which feat he was 
about to perform by the summary process 
of throwing his spear at them, when the 
figure continued 

“ Don’t wake your brothers ; my busi- 
ness is with you, and you alone, and 
therefore they may sleep on for that and 
there w'as something so excessively good- 
tempered in the old tree's lace, that Mark 
paused, oud took com-age to inquire 
*• whom he had the pleasure of addressing. ’ ’ 
way well ask,” said the figyre. 
‘•I am the guardian s]>irit of U’indsor 
1‘orest, and every living thing that grows 
upim it is under my protection, from the 
oaks to the daisies,” 

You must have a great eftarge then,” 
said Mark, gainiag courage as he siioke— 
“ a very great chai’ge.” 

“ Ah !” returned the spirit, in a tone of 
weariness, you may say that. The old 
oaks fire quiet and still enough for such 
lough weather-beaten fellows; but the 
young saf^iings autf beeches are »ad wild 
dogs, and I have very little power over the 
feptts-*-they run everywheite. Will you 


oblige me by moving that smoky moulder* 
ing log of wood a little farther off? it 
irritates my throat:” and hereupon the 
gnome fell into such a fit of coughing, that 
he got quite red in Bie bark ; and the very 
birds tliat were roosting in the branches of 
his wig, flew whirring off with such a 
noise, you would have thought an hundred 
flags, each as big as the one on the Round 
Tower, were fluttering around him. Mark 
pushed the ofieriding ember to a distance 
with his heel, and then waited for what 
next the s]>irit had to say. 

“ Your companions arc jovial fellows,” 
continued the oak ; “ very jovial fellows 
indeed, but their merriment must come to 
an end some day. These things cannot 
last for ever ; for were all my acorns 
turned into wine-casks, you would drain 
‘them dry at last. You, yourself, Mark, 
are getting on in years, and cannot expect 
to lead this life always.” 

“ B\it why have you pitched u|K>ti me, 
above all others, to give this advice t.or” 
inquired Mark, half inclined to bp angry. 

‘"Because,” returned the gnome, “you 
are tlie most reasonable of the party. Y ou 
are gayest also, it is true ; but tne day will 
come when you will l>e sleeping quietly 
beneatli the turf, unwept and forgotten ; 
and yet the old forest trees around you 
will flourish the same as ever.” 

“ But we are leading a very pleasant 
life in the merry greenwood,” replied 
Mark. 

“ Ay, but it is a useless one. You are 
sent on earth for other ends beyond your 
own amusement, and long and joyous as 
your life appears in anticipation, it is but 
an atom in the world of eternity— an 
acorn in a vast and mighty forest. Are 
you versed in history?” asked the oak, 
pushing back some misletoc from his eyes, 
and assuming a scholastic air. 

Mark returned no answer : his whole 
library was coipprised in an old illumi- 
nated missal, which he could not read ; 
for at the period we are writing about, 
(i. E. ‘ once upon a time,’) (Education was 
not in a very flourishing state, nor bad it 
been attempted to make remling uiieasy, 
by pushing everybody iin the ladder of 
learning against their will. Albert. 

(To be concludedjn our next.} 


PERILS OF FLOATING ICE. 

The bark Stateamm^ of Liverpool, 
Captain Quiller, has lately arrived, having 
been, on her voyage from Sydney, New 
South Wales, beset dtiring tliirty-six hours 
by ice. The following is an abstract of 
the particulars, os detailed in the log. 
About noon, on the 8th of August last, in 
lat, 58 S., long. 60 W., with fresh breeze 
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and hazy weather, Heveral icebergs were 
seen ; one of which, being upon the 
weather-bow, they passed about half a 
mile to the westward. Upon its side, 
climbing towards the sununit, they saw 
two ol)jects, very like men. They imme- 
diately wore round and made sail, with 
the intention, if possible, of ascertaining 
what these two creatures might be. I’hey 
sailed close past the island, and distinctly 
saw about one hundred animals, of some 
description, some black and some white, 
apparently alxmt seven feet Ingh. Those 
on board came to the conclusion that they' 
were either seals or sea elephants. At five 
o’clock, they lost sight of the iceberg, and, 
about seven, they tacked close to wliat ap- 
peared to be another. Shortly after tliis, they 
began to discover that the sea was covered 
with masses of fioa.ting ice, which in- 
creased till between nine and ten o’clock, 
when a large piece struck the bow of the 
vessel, and caused her to let in water, 
lletween this time and the following 
morning, they were continually getting in 
and out of the loose ice, and passing in 
the vicinity of icebergs. At one moment, 
they were flattered that they were clear of 
all further risk, by finding themselves in 
clear water; and the next, they found 
themselves again entangled amongst the 
musses of ice, which struck the ship with 
grii <t violence, shaking her fearfully. At 
daylight, they found she had sustained 
considerable damage, tbe cutwater having, 
where it joined the water, been utterly 
destroyed' to the stem. I'he first ydauk, 
below the main walls, on the luff of the 
bow, was stove in so as to admit great 
cpnuitities of water ; and the copper, on 
both sides, at the bends, was completely 
rubbed away. It now became necessary 
to have the pumps regularly attended, 
and to use the utmost vigilance and skill, 
ill hope of rescuing the ship from the 
dangers by which she was beset. When 
the day had completely briike, the packed 
ice was visible in all directions, as fur as 
the eye could see from the mast-head. 
Sail was made in every direction which 
offered a prospect of getting into clear 
water, and many were the mortifica- 
tions which followed. They were sur- 
rounded by floating-islands; frequently, 
for a moment, they were clear of the ice, 
and in an instant were again beset, Duit* 
ing the whole of the afternoon, their 
spirits were wearied by this continued 
succession of alternate hopes and dis- 
appointments. The day closed around 
them, and still, so far as the vision could 
penetrate, they were surrounded by, as 
tbe captain expresses it, “ a hopeless and 
dense mass of ice.V Their fears were 
increased throughout the evening by the 


ship striking hard, and grinding against 
file solid ribs of ice. At length, a black 
streak of water was seen extending from 
west to north-west, right a-head of them. 
They made efforts to reach it ; and, 
though the ship did not ajipcar to move 
through the water, yet, in about an hour’s 
time^ (about half-past nine o’clock, p.m.,) 
they got into clear water, and were but 
little troubled with icjj during the remain- 
der of the night. In the morning, at day- 
light, they got entirely clear ; but it was 
evident that they were not far from the 
scene of their danger, as they saw about 
twenty icebergs, some very high, almost 
on every side of tliem. Tlie captain 
states, that, at nine o’clock on the Friday 
evening, only half an hour before they 
got*into clear water, he thought their fate 
was sealed, as he did not see the least 
prospect of getting out of their dangerous 
predicament. The black line of water, 
then ill sight, only appeared like another 
of those small open spaces of clear water 
which had so frequently tantalized them. 
The ship had, for some time, been striking 
and grinding so fearfiiUy, that it was 
deemed tliat nothing less than a miracle 
could keep her afloat till morning. We 
may add to the above interesting parti- 
culars of tbe Statesman^ that she sailed 
from Sydney on the 1 9th of June last, and 
has brought to Liverpool the largest cargo 
of wool evej imjiorted from New South 
Wales. It consists of no less than 1,188 
bags, weighing 336,787 Liverpool At- 
biotu • 


THE OLDEST TREE IN THE WORLD. 

Mil. Lou DOM, in his truly valuable 
Arboretum ct Fruticctum Bniannicum^ has 
engraved the remarkable Cypress of 
Soma, or Somnia, in Lombardy ; which 
he cmisidcrs “^^icrh'aps the oldest tree of 
which there is any record in the world.’* 
Of this venerated tree, we are enabled, by 
courtesy of Mr. Loudon, (who has lent us 
the wood-cut,) to present our readers with, 
the annexed portrait ; which, by the way, 
is a fair specimen of the clever^engravings 
scattered in the Arboretum^ “thick as 
leaves in Vallomhrosa.” This illustration 
has been executed from an original draw- 
ing, kindly sent to Mr. Loudon by Signor 
Manetti, of#Monzona. Tlie tree is gene- 
rally supposed to have been planted in the 
year of the birth of Jesus Christ, and, on 
this account, is treated with great rever- 
ence by the inhabitants of tliat part of 
Lombardy where it grows ; hut the Abbe 
Beleze informs us, that there is an ancient 
chronicle extont at ^kilan, which proves 
that it was a tree in the time of Julius 
Csesar, b, r. 42. When meoMred for Mr. 
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Loudon, by direction of Signor Manetti, have struck his sword into it, in hw despair 
this tree was found to be 121 feet high, at losing the battle of Pavia; and for 
and twenty-thrcM; feet in circumference at having been respected by Naia>leon, who, 
one foot irom the ground. Resides its when laying down the plan for bis great 
great age, (oliscrves Mr. Loudon,) the road over the Simjdon, diverged from the 
^ Cypress of Soma is remarkable for having straight line to avoid injuring this tree. 

' been wounded by Francis I., who is said to Upon such evidence as tlie above, we 
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inclined to consider this Cypress as the 
ohlvsf tree in the ivorht^ notwithstanding 
snch distinction has hitherto been awarded 
to the cnorinoiiH Dragon-tree, in the 
Island of Teneriffc, upon the authority of 
Humboldt, the philosophical traveller. 
Still, only the growth of one thousand 
years has been ctmmed for the Dragon- 
tree; and that upon authority less cir- 
cumstantial than the record which gives to 
the Cypress of Somma the age of 1881 
years. Amongst other remarkable Cy- 
presses mentioned by Mr. Loudon, is tins 
Cypress of Hafi/n, near Shiraz, said by some 
to liave been planted by the poet himself ; 
and by others, to have grown over his 
grave. 


TOM’S AND BUTTON’S COFFEE- 
HOUSES, COVENT-GARDEN. 

[Wk extract the following from the Pre- 
face to a very entertaining voluiift of 

Descri]itive Particulars of English Coro- 
nation Medals. By Win. Till, Medallist, 
M . N. S.” Information ol' places hallowed 
]>y genius, such as is contained in the 
Muhserpient passage, will be peculiarly 
acceptable to “ the Literary World.”] 

Particular localities not unfrequently 
interest most persons, and, under that idea, 
I cannot let slip the jiresent opportunity 
ill mentioning that the house in ivhich I 
reside, (17. (xreat Russell-strcot, Covent- 
garden,) was the famous Tom’s Coflee- 
lionse, memorable in the reign of Qneen 
Anii<‘ ; and for more than half a century 
afterwards ; the room in which I conduct 
my business, as a coin dealer, is that which, 
ill by a guinea subscription among 
nearly seven hundred of the nobility, fo- 
reign ministers, gentry, and geniuses of 
the age — hecanie the card-room, and place 
of meeting for many of the now illnstrioas 
dead, till 1768; when a voluntary sub- 
scription among its members induced Mr. 
Haines, the then proprietor, (and the 
father of the present occupier of the house,) 
to take in the next room westward, as a 
coffee-room ; and the whole floor en suite 
wms constructed into card and conversation 
rooms. Here assembled Dr. Johnson, 
Garrick, Muriihy, Dr. Dodd, Dr. Gold- 
*smitb, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Foote, Moody, 
Beard, Count Bruhl, Dr. McNamara, Sir 
Philip Francis (the supposed author oP 
.Tunins), Georgt* Colman the elder, the 
Dukes of Northumberland and Montague, 
the Marquises of Granby and Monthermor, 
Admiral Lord Rodney, Henry Brougham, 
Esq., (the father of the present Lord 
Brougham,) Dr. Kennedy, (a distinguished 
Numismatist,) George Steevens, Warner, 
and other Shakespearian commentators, 
with a bevy and host of talent, of great 


and distinguished names, the represen- 
tatives of foreign courts to England, and 
many others ; all of whom, on inspection 
of the record, have long since passed to 
that bourne from which no traveller re- 
turns. I may add — the tables on which J , 
exhibit iny coins, arc those which were 
used •by the exalted characters, whose 
names are extracted from boolss of thu 
club, still in po.ssession of the proprietress 
of the house. 

‘•‘Button’s Coffee-house, over against 
Tom’s, in Covent-garden,” is spoken of 
by Addison in the seventy-first ))ai>er of 
the Guardian^ dated June 2nd, 171 J; and 
here, in the following month, (as appears 
by Ihe 1 14th paper) a lion’s head— “ a 
projjer emblem of knowledge and action, 
lieing all head and paws” — was set np, in 
•imitation of the celebrated lion at V^eniee, 
to receive all such letters and papers, as 
were to he conveyed to the Guardian, by 
his correspondents. 

Addison evidently derived the idea of 
this lion-headed lettcr-hox, from the nsc 
of the lion erected near the Doge’s palace ; 
in the wide-gaping mouth of which, jnibUc 
and private accusations were conveyed by 
anonymous informers. The lion’s head at 
Venice has long since disappeared, but the 
aperture in the wall remains to mark the 
place. Addison’s lion's h(*ad, “reckoned 
Ihe best head in England,” afte^ having 
become a receptacle of jiajiers, and a s])y 
for the was moved to the Sbake- 

spearc’s-head Tavern, under the Piazza 
in Coveui-garden, kept by a person named 
Tomkyns : and, in 1751, was, for a short 
time, placed in the Bedford Coffee-lioiise, 
immediately adjoining the Shakespeare 
Tavern ; and tlierc employed as a mediiini 
of literary coimnuiiicaiion, by Dr, John 
Hill, author of the fnspector. In 176J>, 
Tumkyns was succeeded by his waiter, 
named Cain])bcll, as jiroprietor of the 
tavern and the lion’s head, and by him 
retained till 1 804, when it wa-s purchased 
by the late Charles Richardson : after 
whose death, in 1727 » R devolved to his 
son ; and has since become the property of 
his Grace the Duke of Bedford. 

At the time the lion’s head was first 
erected, in 1 7 L% Daniel Button was only a 
waiter at the house : it was then the 
custom to designate a popular tavern, not 
by the naine^of the sign, but by the head 
waiter ;— hence, Dick’s, Tom’s, Will’s, Sec. ; 
some of which houses so called remain 
to this hour. Button had been servant to 
Lady Warwick, whom Addison married; 
and by him had been recommended to this 
situation as cliief waife^r. Subsequently he 
became master of the cifncern ; afld yet— 
notwithstanding it is known firom various 
authorities that the wits of the age, Addi- 
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son. Pope, Steel, Swift, Arbnthnot, Connt 
Viviani, Savage, Martin Folkes, Colonel 
Brett, and many others, were wont to 
assemble at Button’s Coffee-house — But- 
ton’s name, a few years afterwards, appears 
in the parish-books, as receiving parochial 
allowauce. 


BEET-ROOT SUGAR! 

The manufacture of sugar from beet- 
root is ftourishiug in hrance. The works 
are stated actually to numb<»r 600, (;mploy- 
ing 175,000 agricultural and manufacturing 
labourers. “ Assiuning for tlieir families an 
equal number with these labourers, then 
the total number of persons directly Inte- 
rested in the beet-root sugar industiw in 
France would be 350,000 individuals, ufiiich 
is a number almost equal to the wholcf 
population of the colonies, where the pro- 
portion concerned in and dcjxmdant on 
sugar cultivation alone is so much inferior.” 
'rhc yearly produce of l>eet-root sugar is al- 
ready 50,000,000 kilogrammes ; the et^iiva- 
tion is established in thirty-seven depart- 
ments ; in forty-seven it may take root ; in 
three only it is refused. It contributes to 
the prosperity of agriculture, and is emi- 
nently favourable to the moral habits and 
the social improvement of all engaged in 
it. But, the beet-root sugar industry, it is 
aveTre<j||^is in such a situation that either it 
must be totally ruined, 0 % permitted to 
spread without further discouragement. The 
return on capital invested in it is said to lie 
now no more than four or five per cent. ; 
but, through the grsidual jicrteciion to 
which the refining process is reaching, it is 
considered that, very shortly, om* per cent, 
more will be obtained in crystalized sugar ; 
when it will no longer stand in need of pro- 
tection, may be placed on the same level 
with the colonial sugar, and will alone be 
able to furnish the whole quantity recpiired 
for consumption, now divided with the 
colonies.” — Abridged from tfw Times 
Letter^ Oct. 30. 




THE SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 

The Shaksneare Tunnel, (/. e. the tun- 
nel through Siiakspeare’s Cftff, at Dover,) 
with its lofty Gothic arches of thirty feet 
high, is nearly coiit^leted. Passing through 
it, we come upon a vast platform, which 
foms the termination of the Shaksneare 
Tunnel, and the commencement of that 
of Abbot’s Cliff. The shafts, driftways, 
and galleries of this tunnel are complete. 
Beyond this is a wall, formed from a con- 
crete of td^ grey chalk, of Hailing lime 


and the beach of the sea-shore. Its base 
is about thirty feet thick, decreasing up- 
wards ; the top will be about twenty feet 
above high-water mark. From this wall, a 
gallery leads to Little Switzerland, or the 
Warren ; and through the latter the rail- 
w'ay is conducted to Martello Tower, 
No. 1. The earth cuttings in this part are 
proceeding very rapidly, there being nearly 
400 men employed within a very short 
space. At Tower, No.'l., the rood tunnels, 
and continues to Beachhorough Hill, in 
straight line, passing over the junction of 
the Dover and Canterbury roads by a 
bridge, which is commenced. — Abridged 
from the Dover Chronicle. 

PARIS 0 ARDENS. 

According to a statistical account drawn 
up by M. Hericart de Thiiry, the ground 
in the environs of Paris cultivated as 
market-gardens, produces 30,000,000 fr. 
anrmally, and affords employment for 
50,000 persons. The cultivation of flowers 
and fruit also returns several millions 
of francs. About SlOO florists of Paris and 
the neighbourhood supply tlic markttts. 
The sale of flowers on the eve of great 
fetes is incredible. On the 14th of August 
last, tlie eve of the Assumption, flowers 
were ‘<old in Paris to the amount of 50,000 
fr. ; and M. Thury calculates that during 
the full winter season these sales vary 
from 5,000 fr. to 20,000 fr, a -day. — Times, 

FOSSIL ELISrifANT. 

Some geologists at Chalons-siir-Saone 
have recently discovered a fossil elephant 
in a quarry at Pretez, near Tournus, in 
the Soone-et-Loire. The tw’O tusks were 
nearly entire, of large size, and white, but 
brittle, dne of them ha.s been uncovered 
to the extent of three or four feet ; but on 
the least exertion being used to raise it 
from its bed, it breaks into pieces. These 
are not the first bones of this species of 
aninial found^at or near the same spot. 
Jn digging a well have been found two 
large teeth, one of an elephant, and the 
other of a mastodon. The site of this 
commune, the calcareous strata of which 
runs under the left bank of the Saone, w'as 
formerly, according to the opinions of 
geologists, an Island in a great lake, which 
covered the plains of La Bresse. — Galig* 
nanVs Messenger : T'imes. 

Neio HooH. 


ALCIPHBON. A POEM. BY THOMAS 
MOORE, ESQ. 

[“ The Epicurean,” we are delighted to 
find, has been translated into most of the 
languages of Europe ; among the ^ansla- 
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tionw which have reached the highly-giftdd 
author, are, two in French, one in It^ian, 
one in German, and one in Dutch. Such 
w the homage which the Continent has 
paid to onr illustrious lyric poet— “the 
muse of Moore.’’ Who will then say 
that ours is an unpoetic age of iron ; 
an era of utility obscuring with itslaliours 
the brilliant imaginings — the bright world 
—of Poetry, and beclouding the sunlight 
of inair's existence ? deem these dis- 
tinctions as homage paid to the genius of 
Poetry ; although ‘‘the Epicurean” be, in 
form and semblance, a prosaic tale, its 
si)irit is essentially and** purely poetic. Of 
this elaborate production, the poem of 
Alcijiliron was the germ ; the Poet’s origi- 
nal plan being to write the Epicurean all 
in verse, and in the form of letters ; but 
difticnlties ensued in the composition, and 
the author commenced the tale anew in 
its present shape; and the poem above 
named is now api>ended to a new editlhn 
of the Epicurean, illustrated by the magic 
]jencil of Turner, the British artist best 
cjualihed to embody the unearthly scenes 
f>f romantic story. “ In the Letters of 
Alcipliroii, (observes Mr. Moore,) will be 
found,— lieightened only by a freer use of 
poetic colouring, — nearly the same details 
of events, feelings, and scenery, which 
occupy the earlier part of the prose nar- 
rative and, to shew how exquisitely the 
Poet commenced his design, we detach a 
few of its “ rich and rare ” gems, and 
beantiiiil thoughts and imageries. 

Alciphron, writing at Alexandria, thus 
characterises the delights of Athens :] 

Well may you vonder at my flight 
From those fair gardens, in wJiobc boifrers 
Lingers whate'er of wise and bright, 

Of Beauty’s smile or Wisdom’s light. 

Is left to grace this world of ours. 

Well may iny comrades, as they roam, 

On evenings sweet as this, inquire 
Why I liave left that happy home 
Where all is found that all desire, 

And Time hath wings that ncviir tire ; 

Where bliss, in all llic countless shapes 
That Fancy’s self to bliss hath given. 

Comes clustering round, 'like road-side grapes 
That woo the traveller’s lip, at even. 

[Here is an exquisite picture of Melan- 
choly : I 

Though through my life’s short, sunny dream, 

I've floated without pain or care, 

Like a tight leaf, down pleasure’s stream, 

Caught ill each sparkling eddy there ; 

Tliough never mirth awaked a strain 
That my heart echoed not again ; 

Yet have I felt, when ev’n most gay, 

Sad thoughts— I knew not whence or why — 
Suddenly o’er my spirit fly, 

Like clouds, that, ere we’ve time to say 
“ How bright the sky is !" shade the sky. 
Sometimes so vagu6, so undefln'd, 

Were these strange darkenings of my mind — 

While nought hut Joy arount^me beam’d 
So causelessly they’ve come and flown, 

That not of life or earth they seem’d, 

But shadows from some world unknown. 


More oft, however, ’twas the tliought 
How soon that scene, with ail its play 
Of life and gladness must decay, — 

Those lips I prest, the hands I caught— 
Myself,— the crowd that mirth had brought 
Around me,— swept like weeds away ! 

This thought it was that came to shed 
O’er rapture’s liour its worst alloys ; 

And, qjosc as shade with sunshine, wed 
Its sadness with my happiest joys. 

Oh, blit for this dishcari’ning voice 
Stealing amid our mirtlisto say 
That all, in which we most rejoice. 

Ere night may be the earth-worm’s prey — 
But for this bitter— only this— 

• Full as the world is briinm'd with bliss. 

And capable as feels my soul 
Of draining to Its dregs the whole, 

1 should turn earth to heav’n, and be, 

If bliss made gods, a Deity ! 

[Of ^Midnight Contciuplatiou :J 

Still J linger’d, lost in thought, 

Gazing upon the stars of night, 

ISad and intent, as if 1 sought 

Some mournful secret in their light ; 

And ask’d them, mid that silence, why 
Man, glorious man, alone must die, 

Willie they, less wonderful than he, 

Shine on througli all utci nity. 

That nSght — thou haply raay’st forget 
Its loveliness — ^but ’twas a night 
To make earth’s meanest slave regret 
Leaving a w'orld so soft and bright. 

On one side, in the dark blue sky, 

Lonely and radiant, was the eye 
Of Jove himself, while, on the other, 

’Mong stars that came out, one by one, 

The young moon— like the Roman mother 
Among her living jewels— slione. 

“OhJ that from yonder orbs,” I thought, 

“ Pure and eternal as they are, 

There could to earth some power be brought. 
Some chann, with their own essence fraught. 

To make man deathless as a star, 

And open te his vast desires 
A course, as boundless and sublime 
As lies before those comet-flres, 

That roam and burn throughout all time !” 

* • * • • 

And who can tell, as we're combin’d 
Of various atoms, — .some refined, 

Like those that scintillate and play 
In the fix’d stars, — some, gross as they 
That frown in clouds or sleep in clay, — 

Who can be sure, biit ’tis the best 
And brighte.st atoms of our frame, 

Those most akin to stellar flame, 

That shine out thus, when we’re at rest 
Kv’n as their kindred stars, whose light 
Comes out but in the silent night. 

Or is it that there lurks, indeed, 

Some truth in Man’s prevailing creed. 

And t^at our Guardians, from on Yiigh, 

Come, in that pause from toil and sin, 

To put the senses' curtain by. 

And on the wakeful soul look in 1 

Vain thought ! — but yet, howe’er it be, 

^ Dreams, more tl^n once, have prov’d to me 
Oracles, truer far than Oak, 

Or Dove, or Tripod, ever apoke. 

[Of Lingering Life :J "" 

And, if his life must wane away, 

IJke other lives, at least the day, 

The hour it lasts shalL like a fire 
With incense fed, in sweets expire. 

[Of Egypt and its “ nnnwbered witch- 
eriea,” here is a glimpse :J 
And where— oh! where's the heart 4hat could 
withstand 

Th’ unnumbered witcheries of this sun-born land, 
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Wliere first young Pleasure’s banner \V'a8 unfurl'd, 
And Love hath temples ancient as the world! 
Whoce mystery, like the veil by Beauty worn, 
Hides but to heighten, shades but to adorn 
And that luxurious melancholy, born 
Of passion and of genius, sheds a gloom 
Making Joy holy j — where the bower and toml» 
Stand side by side, and Pleasure learns from Death 
The instant value of each moment’s breath. 

Couldst thou but see how like a poet’s dreatn 
This lovely land now looks 1— (he glorious stream. 
That late, between its banks, was seen to glide 
’Mong shrines and marble cities, on each side 
Glittering like Jewels strung along a chain, 

Hath now sent forth its waters, and o’er plain 
And valley, like a giant from his bed 
Itislng with out-stretch’d limbs, hath grandly spread. 
While far as sight can reach, bcnenlli as clear 
And blue a bcav’ii as ever blcss’d our sphere, 
Gardens, and pillar’d streets, and porphyry domes, 
And high-built temples, fit to l)e the homes * 

Of mighty gods, and pyramids, whose hour ^ 
Outlasts all time, above the waters' tower ! ^ 

Then, too, the scenes of pomp and Joy, tluit make . 
One theatre of this vast peopled lake, 

Where all that love, religion, commerce gives 
or life and motion, ever moves and lives. 

Here, up the steps of temples from the wave 
Ascending, in procession slow and gr.ave, 

Priests In white garments go, with sacred wands 
And silver cymbals gleaming in their hands; 

While there, rich barks — fresh from those sunny 
tracts 

Far off, lieyond the sounding cataracts — 

Glide, with their precious lading to (he sea, 

Plumes of bright birds, rhinoceros' ivory. 

Gems from the isle of Meroc, and those grains 
Of gold, wash’d down by Abyssinian rains. 

Here, where the waters wind into a bay 
Sliadowy and cool, some pilgrims, on Ihciv way 
To ISais or Bubastus, among beds 
Of lotus flowers, that close abo\c their beads, 

Push their light barks, and therd; as in a bower, 
Sing, talk, or sleep away the sultry hour — 

Oft dipping In the Nile, when, faint with Iteat, 

That leaf, from wliicb Its waters drinjc most sweet. 
While haply, not far off, beneath a b«uik 
Of blossoming acacias, many a prank 
Is played in the cool current by a train 
W laughing nymphs, lovely as she,* whose chain. 
Around ^wo conquerors of the world w'as cast 
But, for a third too feeble, broke at last. 


* rieopa^a. 

f Neoropdiis, or the City of the Dead, to the south 
of Memphis. 


'With shrines and pyramids o’ursprcad,— 
Where many an ancient kingly head 
Slumbers, !rnmortaU;s’d in stone; 

And where, through marble grots beneath, 
Tlie lifeless, rang'd like sacred things. 
Nor wanting aught of life but breath, 
liie in their painted coverings, 

And on each new successive race, 

That visit their dim haunts below. 

Look with the same unwlthering face. 

They wore three thousand years ago. 
There, Silence, thoughtful god, who loves 
The neighbourhood of death, in groves 
Of asphodel lies hid, and weaves 
His liusliing spell among the leaves, — 

Nor ever noise disturbs the air. 

Save the low, hiimniing, mournful sound 
Of priests, within th<^ shrines, at prayer 
For the fresh dead entomb’d around. 

[An exqusite imago of Silence :] 

Jt seem'd as echo’s self were dead 
In this dark place, so mute my tread. 

[Symbols of Immortality :] 

The w'alls were richly sculptur’d o'er. 

And character’d with that dark lore 
Of limes before the Flood, whose key 
’vV^as lost in Ih’ “ Universal Sea," — 

While on the roof was pictured bright 
Tlie Theban beetle, as he shines, 

When the Nile’s mighty flow declines, 
And forth the creature springs to light, 
With life regenerate in his wings . — 
Kniblom of vain imaginings 1 
or a new world, when this is gone, 
la which the spirit still lives on! 

[The ('ross :] 

There was a cross of sliver lying— 

Another type of tlial blest home, 

Which hope, and pride, and fear of dying, 
Build for us in a w'orJd to come. 

(Devotion :] 

Upward she turn'd her brow serene. 

As if, intent on heaven, those eyes 
Saw then nor roof nor cloud bet%vccn 
Their own pure orbits and the skies; 
And, though her lips no motion made, 

And that fix’d look was all her speech 
I saw that the rapt spirit prayed 

l)eeper within than words could reach. 

[Innoconce 

Strange pow’r of Innocence, to turn 
To its own hue whatc’<»r comes near; 
And make even vagrant Passion burn 
With purei»warmth witliiii its sphere! 

(A dolighful picture of Morning : 
The sun hail freshly ris’n, and down 
The marble hills of Araby, 

Scatter’d, as from a conqueror's erdwn, 

His beams into that living soa. 

There seem’d a glory In hi.s light, 

Newly put on — a.s if for pride 
Of the high homage paid this night 
To his own Isis, his young bride, 

Now fading feminine away 
In her proud Lord’s superior ray. 

[Pursuit of Eternity ;J 
Eager I stoop’d, this path to tread, 

When, suddenly, the wall o’er-head 
Grew with a fitful lustre bright, 

Which, settling gradual on the sight 
Into clear characters of light, 

These words on its dark ground I read : — 

“ You, who igould try 
This ierrihle track. 

To live, or to die, 

But ne'er to look back . 


[Of the Pyramid.^ :] 

The eternal pyramids of Memphis hurst 
Awfully on my sight — sUtiding sublime 
’Twixt earth and heav'ii, the watch-towers of Time, 
From whose lone summit, when his rcigii hath past 
From earth for ever, be will look his last ! 

Already the sun bids 
liis evening farewell to the Py:amids, 

As he hatli done, age after age, till they 
Alone on earth seem aiicJent as his ray; 

While their great shadows, stretching from tlie light. 
Look like the first colossal steps of night, * 
Stretching across the valley, to invade 
The distant lulls of porphyry with their shade. 

{Dreams:] 

Thus did I dream — ^wild, wandcrkig dreams, I own,*. 
But such as haunt me ever, if alone, 

Or in that pause 'twixt joy and Joy 1 be. 

Like a ship hush’d Between two waves at sea. 

{Necropolis:] 

There is a lake, that to the iwrth 
Of Memphis strctchc.s gntndlv forth, 

Upon whose silent shore the bead 
H;«re a proud «ity of their own.f 
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You, who aspire 
To purified tlierc 
By the terrors of fire 
And water and air ; 

“ If danger and pain 
And death you despise— 

On— for again 
Into light you may rise, — 

Rise into light 
With that secret divine 
Now shrouded from sight 
By the veils of the slirinc ! 

“ But if ” 

The words hero dimrn’d away, 

Till, lost in darkness, vague and dread, 
I’heir very silence seem’d to say 
Awfuller things than w'drds e’er said. 

fA terrific scene :J 

I saw my pathway led 
Betw'een two hedges of live flame, — 

Trees nil on fire, whose branches shed 
A glow that, without noise or smoke, 

Yet strong as from a furnace, liroke ; 

While o’er the glaring ground between, 

Wliere my sole, onward path w'as seen, 

Hot iron bars, red as with ire, * 

'J'ransversely lay — such as, they tell, 
Compose that trellis-work of fire, 

Through which the doom’d look out iff hell. 

[The last Hope :] 

But short that hope — for, as I flew 
Breathlessly up, the stairw'ay grew 
Tremulous under me, while eaeh 
Frad step, ere scarce my foot could reach 
The frailer yet 1 next must, trust, 

Crumbled behind me into dust ; 

Leaving me, ns it crush’d beneath, 

Like shipwreck’d wretch who, in dismay, 
Sees but one plank ’iwixt him and death, 

Ami shuddering feels that one give way 1 

[The wheel of Ixiori :] 

So ceaselessly I thus was wrhirlud, — 

To think iny liinbs were chained ujuin 
That wheel of the infernal world, 

To turn which, day and night, arc blowing 
Uot, w'ithering winds that never slumber; 
And whose sad rounds, still going, going, 
Eternity alone can number ! 

)j3crtoh((aI«i. 


ANAbYfliS OF Tlin ENGLISH ^language. 

The Enpflish laiig^uage consists of about 
thirty-eight thousand words. Thi.s in- 
cludes, of coiirsf^ not only radical words, 
hut all derivatives, except the preterites 
and participles of verbs ; to which must 
he added some few terms which, though 
set down in the dictionaries, are either 
obsolete or have nev'cr ceased to bo consi- 
dered foreign. Of these, about twenty- 
three thousand, or nearly five-eighths, are 
of Anglo-Saxon origin. The majority of 
the rest, in what proportion.s we cannot 
say, are Latin and Greek: Latin, however, 
has the larger share. 

Assntning that this calculation is accu- 
rate, for which we will not vouch, or that 
it approximates to accu^y, which we are 
(piite ready to affirm, it will be seen that 


the Anglo-Saxon, even if we look at the 
mere number of words it has contributed, 
is our principal source of strength. Nay, 
were we to found our calculations upon 
the passages wliich Sharon Turner has 
adduced from a series of our most popular 
writers, and in which he has discrimi- 
nated, by italics, the words of Anglo-Saxon 
from those of foreign origin, wo should 
infer a much greater p^pondcrance of th(» 
Anglo-Saxon element. Mr. Turner has 
not set down in figures the numbers of the 
two classes of words contained in any of 
these ]>assagcs. Sir James Mackintosh 
analysed three or four of them. We shall 
now give an analysis of the whole. The 
passages in (juestion are from the Bible, 
Shaks|)earc, Milton, Cowley, Thomson, 
Addison, Spenser, Locke. Pope, Young, 
li^ift, Robertson, Hume, Gibbon, and 
Johnson. In five verses out of Genesis, 
containing one hundred and thirty words, 
there are only five not Saxon. In its many 
verses out of the (lospol of St. John, con- 
taining seventy-four words, there arc only 
two not Saxon. Of the remaining pas- 
sages, that from Shakspeare coiitaitis 
eighty-one w’ords ; of these, the w’ords not 
Saxon, are thirteen', that from Milton, 
ninety ; not Saxon, sixteen : that from 
("owley, seventy-six ; not Saxon, ten: that 
from T'homson, seventy-eight ; not Saxon, 
fourteen ; that from Addison seventy- 
nine ; not Saxon, fifteen : that from 
Spenser, seventy-two ; not Saxon, four- 
teen : that from Locke, ninety-four ; not 
Saxon, tw4uity : that from Poi>e, eighty- 
four ; not Saxon, twenty-eight : that from 
Young, ninety-six; not Saxon, twenty- 
one : that from Swift, eighty-seven ; in 
w hich nine only are not Saxon : that from 
Robertson, one hundred and fourteen ; not 
Saxon, thirty-four : that from Ilnme, one 
hundred and one; not Saxon, thirty-eight; 
that from Gibbon; eighty ; not Saxon, 
thirty-one : that from Johnson^ eighty- 
seven ; not Saxon, twenty-one. In none 
of these ] massages is the number of foreign 
words greater than one-third ; in ninny of 
them less than one-tenth. In all, there are 
fourteen hundred and ninety-two words, 
of whl5?h only two hundred and ninety-six 
are not Saxon, If we were to take this as 
a criterion, the Saxon would constitute 
about four-fifth.s of the language, instead 
aof five-eighthjT—or about thirty-tWo for- 
tieths, instead of twenty-five fortieths. 
But if we are considering4he mere fumher 
of words derived from the Anglo-Saxon, 
as compared with those derived from other 
sources, without any reference whatever 
to the relative value of the words, the 
criterion is by no means <a fair one* For 
there are, of course, many words —such as 
the articles, pronouns, prepositions, con- 
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junctions, &c.— which must necessarily 
occur much oRener than others ; and are, 
therefore, met with three or four times 
over in tlie same passage. It is true, 
indeed, that if, dismissing the question of 
numbers, we consider simply the position 
these words occupy in the language, and 
that if they are repeated firequentfy, it is 
only because we cannot help it; then, 
though their being counted over two or 
three times, gives us an exaggerated esti- 
mate of the number of Anglo-Saxon w’ords, 
that very exaggeration is far from ade- 
quately expressing the extent to which 
mat portion of tlie language prevails. 

> • • • • 

Upon the whole, the English language, 
in copiousness and variety, as well* as in 
most other qualities, will ne with almost 
any language, ancient or modem. The 
words of old Camden are still more appli- 
cable to it now than when they were ori- 
ginally written “ Whereas our tongue is 
mixed, it is no disgrace. The Italian is 
pleasant, but without sinews, as a still, 
fleeting water. The French delicate, but 
even nice as a woman, scarce daring to 
open her lippos for fear of marring her 
countenance. I’he Spanish niajesticall, 
but fulsome, running too much on the o, 
and terrible like the divell in a play. The 
Dutch manlike, but withall very harsh, as 
one ready, at every word, to picke a quar- 
rell. Now we, in borrowing from them, 
give the strength of consonants to the 
Italian ; the full sound of words to the 
French ; the variety of terminations to 
the Spanish ; and the mollifying of more 
vowels to the Dutch: and so, like bees, 
we gather the honey of their good pro- 
perties, and leave the dregs to themselves. 
And thus, when substantia Inessc coin- 
blneth wi^ delightfulucsse, fulnesse with 
finenesse, seemlinesse with portlinesse, 
and currentnesse with staydnesse, how can 
the language which consisteth of all these, 
sound other than full of all sweetnesser^'* 
•^Edinburgh Review, 

OLD ENGLISH SPORTS AND 
^ pastimes. ^ 

SOUTHWARK LITERARY SOCIEl Y. 

The Lecture-room of this Institution 
was opened for the winter course on the 
30tU nit., when the introductory discourse, 
was given by Albert Smith, Esq,, M.R.C.S., 
“ On the Ancient Siiorts and Pastimes of 
the People of England.” After a brief 
address, explanatory of the Norman and 
Saxon eras; the origin *of military games 
in Britain; and the W; progr»*ss, and 
decliqfi of chivalry ; Mr. Smith proceeded 
to consider his lecture; under two heads, 
♦ Oarndwfs ** Remains/' 


v/fif, — 1. “Sports adapted for the open 
air, and usually exercised in towns and 
cities, or places adjoining them and 
2. Domestic amusements of various kinds, 
and pastimes appronrlated to particular 
seasons.” The exploits of the English 
archers with the * bow and arbalist ; the 
glories of the tournament ; the quintain, 
and the ring; were severally explained, 
as well as the origin of the Englisli drama. 
The plays were' first called “miracles,” 
because they rtyresented the miracles 
performed by holy men, and described in 
the Bible ; after that, they were termed 
“ mysteries,” because the most mysterious 
subjects of Scripture were chosen for their 
foundation; and, finally, they assumed 
the title of “ moralities,” being chiefly of 
a moral tendency, in praise of virtue and 
condemnation of vice. These subjects 
were certainly well chosen, as the church 
was the usual theatre of their perform- 
ance, and the parish clerks and minor 
ecclesiastics officiated as the actors. A 
“ vice,’i or fool, was always introduced, 
“ to tumble the characters one over the 
other, for the sake of disporte,” who bore 
a perfect analogy to the clown of the mo- 
dern pantomime. Neither were the glee- 
men, nor troubadours forgotten. A con- 
cise history of the minstrels, the jocula- 
tors, and “ hoppesteres,” followed ; and 
their propensity for trained animals, as 
the Van Amburgbs and Carters of former 
days, was evident in the docility of their 
trained oxen. “ that rode on horses 
blowing trumpets tbeir steeds, that 
“ daunced on y* rope and the birds that 
walked on stilts. Old May-day, and its 
games, likewise formed a prominent fea- 
ture of the lecture ; and we had the entire 
history of the May-jwle. We were told 
how the early reformers waged war against 
May-games, and the hobby-horse, the 
dragon, and Friar Tuck ; how the May- 
poles got up as zc*al grew cool, and got 
down as it grew furious ; how they were 
restored by Charles II., after many ups 
and downs, at his restoration ; how evil 
May-day occurred, and what it led to; 
how the milkmaids of the ' last century 
trimmed their garland of plate ; and how, 
and why, in our own times, the sweeps 
appear to support the rustic pageantry. 
ThcRe and many more stirring recollec- 
tions of the olden time were brought be- 
fore our notice. The setting of the city 
watch, with its bright armour, and blazing 
cressets, upon St. John’s Eve ; Bartholo- 
mew Fair two centuries ago, with its early 
shows of wonder— its “ liares that beat 
the tabor and its “raolion-makers,” or 
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large and glittering colle<^ion of illnmi- 
nated diagrams, representing the style, of 
our ancestors’ revels, 6*001 the bringing 
in of the Yule log” at “ olde Christemass,” 
to the brilliant ^ornament of the moyen 
chiefly copied and enlarged from MSS. 
in the Hodleian and Harleian Libraries, 
&c. Mr. Smith observed, in conchision ; 
“■ The majority of Uie sports and pastimes 
we have endeavoured this evening to de- 
scribe, have long since faded away ; their 
recollection is only freshened by tlie illu- 
mination of aged missals on dust-covered 
and undisturbed shelves. The joyous and 
homely amusements that procured for our 
own fair country the honest appellation of 
‘ merrie Englande,’ live but in the old 
manuscripts ; the armour that gleamed in 
the sun-light of the glittering lists, has 
become rusted and destroyed by age ; the 
humble quintain has been felled to supply 
the fire of the stately manor-honse ; and 
with it the rustic May-pole has shared 4 he 
same fate ! The smooth pastures and 
open lands of Finsburie, Moorefieldes, and 
tlie Field of the Forty Footsteps, have be- 
come covered with modern and unroman- 
tic habitationst; and the simple, but withal 
kindly feelings, that wanned the breasts 
of our forefathers, have vanished as the 
anxieties of life have been rendered keener 
by onr increased education and refine- 
ment.” We are happy to add tliat the 
room was filled with a numerous and 
highly respectable audience, who testified 
their approbation of Mr. Albert Smith's 
efforts by warm and frequent applause. 


Eccentricity, — A rich Hollander has collected the 
play -bills of ail the theatres in the world for the last 
twenW years, which he has bound up with notes, 
&c. By these documents it appears that Der Fries- 
chutz, by Weber,- Tancredi, by Rossini, and Robert 
Eevil by Meyerbeer, have been the pieces most 
often represented during that period. Up to this 
time Robert the Devil has, as it appears by the ar- 
chives of this Dutch amateur, been performed at 
one hundred and forty-four theatres. — [We have 
heard of three or four weak persons in England 
who are afflicted with this play-bill mania.] 

Literary Trade. — Authors, as members of society, 
artake of its characteristics, and reflect them, 
hey not only cease to be imaginative, because tho 
public makes no demand for the result, but because 
tlie sources of imagination are dried up in them- 
selves, as in other men, by the circumstances of so- 
ciety. The power of producing without capital, pe- 
culiar to authorship, has, in the overcrowded state 
of the markets for all other modes of industry, 
made literature a trade. The object of all trade is 
to produce much and fast ; while tlie demand for 
hooks having descended to the masses, has ren- 
dered an inferior literature not merely tolerable, 
but acceptable.— [From a searcbiiift paper in the 
Athemeum, in which are some new positions worthy 
of uonsuleratiop. Did it occur to tlie writer that, 
during the quiescence of imagination, to which he 
alludes, an extraordinary ^icmand has arisen for 
what is, among publishers, detiuramaled standard 


literature ; else, why M many reprints of sterling 
works, which have been tfied in the fbraaoe of time ? 
The taste of the day is not to produce but to repro- 
ducOf and the present generation, we take it, will 
lose little by ** the retrogradation."] 

Elefitric Centipede and Reette. — My friend Mr. 
Thomas Scandratt, tells me that, one evening in the 
autumn of i838, a little girl called his attention to 
seven or eight patches of brilliant light on the floor 
of an aut-house, <m Mr. Savery's farm, (lOuld's 
Green, Hillingdon. On examination, a beetle wat. 
found, with an electric centipede in its jaws, and, 
wherever it dragged the latfbr, luminous traces fol- 
lowed. Both creatures were caught and put into a 
tumbler, and in the course of an hour the beetle de- 
voured its prey, and completely extinguished the 
‘light. — FennelVs Chilt^s Book of Zoology. 

Death* s-hend Moth. — Its large size, tho grim por- 
trait on its shoulders, its shining eyes, together with 
the power it possesses of producing a pitifiil cry, like 
the s(]kieak of a mouse, render it an object of alarm 
to the .ignorant and superstitious in England, Scot- 
land, .France, Poland, and almost everywhere that 
it appears, especially when it flies into the room in 
file evening and blows out the candle. Then Mr. 
Dcatii's-head squeaks, and his eyes giare ; and when 
he is caught, and observed to have a figure of a 
human skull on his shoulders, the sudden visit and 
rude behaviour of so strange a creature, make the 
inmates turn pale, gaze earnestly at each other, and 
wonder which of them is to die. The sick-bed, tears 
of repentance, tlie coffin, and the grave, immediately 
occur to tbeir minds. How silly of people, endowed 
with reason, to let themselves be alarmed by the 
visit of a moth !— JAirf. 

Lesson for the Peop/e.— A better service cannot 
be rendered to the people, than to shew them how 
they may most safely as well as beneficially avail 
themselves of the advice of great statesmen, 
namely, by looking to them, and taking counsel 
witli them ; but also by thinking and resolving for 
themselves, so as to prevent their counsellors from 
becoming their Itnasters, and administering the 
state affairs not for the country’s benefit but their 
own. — Edinburgh Review. 

Brindleys the Enptsieer.— Though one of the 
most succes.sful engineers of his age, be was so 
truly illiterate that he is said id have been scarcely 
able to read or to write. By his unrivalled powers of 
abstraction and of memory, he often executed his 
plans M'ithout committing them to paper; and 
when he was engaged in any difficult or complex 
undertaking, he was in the habit of retiring to bed, 
where he often remained tor two or three days, till 
he liad thoroughly completed his' design. So sin- 
gular, indeed, was the structure of his mind, that 
the spectacle of a play, in London, disturbed to such 
a degree the balance of its mechanism, that he 
could not, for some time, resume his usual pursuits. 
—Ibid. 

Bichard Le ATwir, the Arkwright of France, tho 
first cotton-manufacturer of the country, who, after 
having, at one time, from the station of a labourer, 
raised ^kimself to a fortune of nearly a million ster- 
ling, died lately in Paris, a poor man ; luiving been 
ruined, at the ile6tor!{|,tion, by the com^tition which 
English goods brought into the markets Of the Con- 
tinent. As prosperity had never raised him, sO ad- 
versity did not affect him ; and he diied as he Hved, 
a model of itidusi^ and simplicity. He was followed 
to the grave by about eight hundred of his former 
workmen.— [We copy this announcement from the 
newspapers ; andbeing,atthe same moment, analyz- 
ing Arago’s brilliant Ehge on James Watt, the 
question— How comes it *• that Le Noir was not en- 
nobled ?” is forced upon us by Arago’s cutting taunt 
of our neglect of Watt—*' the second Archimedes, 
the benefactor of his rao«f — whose memorv future 
generations will for ever bless.'^ “ What,’' continues 
Arago, “I inquire, was done for him during bis 
lifetime ? The peerage is in England tliC; first of dig- 
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thfi of rewards ; and you will natu* 

tikl^ cnaat^d a Peer; :iSd far 

>.>as .thie^Skeia^ l»e^ the case, that H was ney;^ even 
“WUttii 1 inquired into the caUsi of this 
think you was the reply? *// u not 
<A4 It was saidj (and I 'quote the very 

pltriMe,) ‘ to grant thstse. honours to sOlenUdo and 
< fiterary. mert^ to a«!aU3^|:«i*gitteers I ' 

,r/(« Itayaf huge iMuasM^ Iqrgh 

planking, hoth taterior 
, , Jcueehi vj^touS other items, 
he4 up, and now form a high pile 

dock-yarfl, A few human hones 

^ fouUdV aud near them a silk handkex- 
, a :)My hiack oolour, and not rotten, hut 
S^jenough to hear being a’ashed 1— 

J i^$aeiy.-^Asiong8t the difIhreiU bequests in 
the the late Major-General Sir W. BJack- 

h«uhMr/ls one, of 4l»000, to Lord Glehe^, which is hi 
the fouowiug. W'or^ : I bequeath to Lord Qlenelg, 
late dietary of the Colonies. £1,000, as a of 
my.hi|^rea|iect for his public conduct i» tlm East 
India r^OUlal Department.” — Obtet'ver. ^ 

.'People should he swarded against temptation to 
uUlawlhl pleasure 1^ lUrnishiug the means uf in- 
tioeeni ones. lui^hveiy community there must be 
pTeasures, relaxkdons, and means of agreeable ex* 
citembTu, and if innocent are not furnished, resort 
wilt he had to ciiminal. Man was made to enjoy os 
well aa.thlabour^.and the state of society should be 
adapted to this principle of human nature. Men 
d|1nk to excess very often to shake ulf depression, or 
to satisfy the restless thirst for agreeable excitement, 
aiid these 'tnotives are excluded in a cheerful com- 
munlty.r^D**. Chunning, 

Spetaw*s Poetry.— Edmund Spenser possessed the 
abstract fiiculty of poetry in a higher degree tliau 
any other poet ui England. He occupies, in common 
with three other illuatrious men, the first rank of 
IK^Uehl &meln htii country; but in the trhest sense 
of tlNrit^m poetry he stands before all, unapproach- 
ably alolne., iVjieUyre wish tq be removed altogether 
ftUm 'the actual W^orld, ui take uiTour residence in 
theukolusive poetical region, to be laid in tlie bosom 
of a inore quiet and a ruaiy^ely nature than that 
of eimlh ‘We mult rbsortfilg^lhe worhs^^of Spenser. 
HtittsielMl Wikn of actiou^' hiS , poetry is the expression 
of perfect luxuziouliless and relaxation— of a fairy- 
laudnf voluptuofui xehthu'ent and fancy, where the 
pathos tb;^ Is th^ dOekiROt act with tears, and the 
Iiassi0i)t.uii4 stieogth, that are Gierealso, influence 
v through' a medium, of Vjbionary sublimity, and by 
immatural; power. The controlling 
, jetry (rf* ^lenser ia a love of beauty^ 
^pleasure. We havh them equally in 
1 of a lonely solitude, or of a scene of 
Ucrii magnificence; inhKs picture of a 
man in his cave, br of the wanton 
beautley of an enchanted lake. 8penscr*s imagi- 
, nation is inexliausUble, and his eomm.ahd,of lan- 
guage i^he most copious und mo6t vs^dus. And 
ihougV'hu' geniua la, as '%e have sMd, steeped in 
pleasure, all It sends forth ma^ niak in the yery first 
<pder of refinement .and moral truth. If a fault 
could be charged, indeetl, agalpst his great jAem, it 
would be, perhaps, that, its, morn] design is even ob 
trusive.— r//e augurs well of tlie 

t^tc oC the leading public, (by whom we mean tiie 
educijtted masses,) to find Spenseriaupoetry becoming 
mwe popular ypar alter year ; whiqh taste may have 
bwB fMtered Wy the jjoheap re^hts of ;the works of 
this tni^ illustrious iwet.} 

A desigti for a tomb to 
receive tlm hbkrt and statue of Richard €<Bur-de- 
ti*lJlfth eeutury, has been 
ih^ttle, consetyatior of monuments 
^ l8 Iproposed. to {dime 
^ Oafhedral, near 
'ikMfipl'halWAi^ise. . 

of Naples has just re- 
lipped a df 11132, 'hgatnst :«he tcmo\nl of ob- 



jects of art and historical tnonumeulB il^oih any 
pu^tc edifices, or private chapels,^ and prohibiting 
the demolition of any antiquities, eudi as' temples, 
mausoleums, aqueducts, &c.*, eyen when they are 
the property of private individnals.— jTIwies. 

Siitigg Peoi)le.~^^o association Is more qommon 
than pride qnd atiugiuess. 'We take firom nature, 
firm -leal .pl^iii^^ hdy« firom the stock of iieces- 
sarijMf, .what wrb IuVMl upon dpinion. One man 
adems his j^aos ajt .the'.^peuse of his kitchen; 
anqther pi^^ a fine seWice uf ipISkte to a good din 
ner; a third makes k sumptui^, 
and starves .Himself me reitt. bf w ^hen I 
see a sideboard richly deeotatom#^pect tlie wine 
tobo very IndlAbmnt. How o|tcfn|hqid country, when 
we breathe the firesh momimf all^^Sife we not tempted 
by the prospect of a fine gardim 1 We rise early, 
and by walking gain a' keen appetite, which makes 
Us wish Ibr breakfimt. Perhai^ the domestic is out 
of the way, or provisions are wanting, or the lady has 
not given her orders, aiidyoU aro tired to death with 
waiting. Bometimes people prevent your desires, 
and make you a very iiompoUs ofibr m everything, 
upon condition that you accept of nothing. You 
must fast till 3 o’clock, or breakfast with the tulips. 
I remember to Imve walked in a very beautiful 
park, which belonged to a lady, who, though ex- 
tremely fimd of cofiee, never drank any but when at 
a ve^ low price; yet she liberally allowed her gar- 
dener a salary Of 1,000 crowns. P'or my part I 
should choose to have tulips less finely variegated, 
and to drink coffee whenever my appetite called for 
it. — Mousseaiu 

Mmk.—Of all odours the most intolerable to those 
who do not use it is musk. Ms^ persons are in- 
convenienced by it to such a degree that they could 
not stay for five minutes in a room containing the 
minutest quantity of it. It is also the odour which 
adheres the longest. A coat upon^whid) musk has 
been thrown will smell of it at 'tito.l^ of two years, 
though it have been during the, Whole tiUie exposed 
to the oi>eu'alr; but in apaffr^hts it will endure 
almost for The late Empress Josephine w'as 

very fond and, above all, of musk. 1 1 er 
di-essfim^^l^p^- Malmaison was filled wilti it, 
in spmi( Mm Nap^on’s frequent remonstrances. 
Twenty-nvo years hlVe elapsed since her deatli, and 
the present owner of Malmaison, M. Hagerman, has 
had the walls of that dressing-room repeatedly, 
washed and painted; bUt neither scrubbing, aqua- 
fortis, nor jiaint, has been able to remove the smell 
of the good Empress’ mtisk, which coulinuos as 
strong as if the bottle wliich contained it had been 
but yesterday removed.— fiforu/ny Post. 

JSmgraiion. — We see advertised a pamphlet, en- 
titled How to get to South Australia; but are of ojii- 
nion that Plain Instructions How to Rvturn would 
4>e a more serviceable publication. 

A Disproval.-^ln the Quarterly HanieWy just pub- 
lished, an assertion is hazarded, that there is only 
one man in England whose loss, at this moment, 
would create “ a sensation” — and that individual is 
“ the Duke” The rOcent Interest iijmn the reported 
death of Lord Brougham must bo cbfisidered as 
somewhat *' untoward*’ for tlie Ileviewer^s prophecy. 

Blowing up the Moyaf Gserye.— At Woolwicli 
Academy, on the filth of June, 1739, the contrivance 
of one Sergeant Bell, for blowing up Uie Rttgal Georgcy 
was tri?d upon a vessel built his filfoctions upon 
a scale of one inch to fifty of the Boyot George's 
size. The vessel was sunk in the rlyer Thames, 
and with 601h, nf iiowder, afterwards conducted into 
her magazine, was blown to pieces. The experiment 
took place at high water, kiid answered every expec- 
tation of the inventor of iu—^en(tem^'s JHagazinct 
1789, p. 753. 
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jpAPTAIN COOK*S TABLET. 

Thb hiteresting memorial upon the pre- 
page, ban been engraved from a 
Hketcn takea on the spot* by Dr. J. Lhots- 
ky, on his recent visit to Australia. It re- 
presents Cape Solander, Botany Bay, Nevr 
•Soutli Wales, the spot whereon Captain 
Cook first landed; and where a brass 
tablet, commemorating this historical 
event, was erected by Sir 'I'lioinaA Brisbane, 
G.C.B., when Covt#nor of New South 
Wales, 

It will lie recollected that Cook was se- 
lected a.s a fit person tocondiict ihe voyage 
utidertaken into the South Pacific Ocean, 
for astronomical and geographical pur- 
poses, which sailed from Plymouth Soipid, 
August 26, 1768. He was accompanied 
by Mr. (afterwards Sir .loHe]>h) BanKs*pnd 
Dr. Solander, who were appointed natural- 
ists to the Expedition. Having visitc'd 
Otaheite, and there satisfactorily observed 
the transit of the planet Venus over the 
disc of the snn, Cocm resumed his voyage, 
July Ifi, 1769 ; and, after cruising for a 
month among the other Society Islands, 
sailed southwards in (piest of the unknown 
continent [Ferra j4u.stralis Incognita^ which 
was formerly supposed to exist some- 
where as a connteri>oise to the great mass 
of land in the northern hemisphere. Lofty 
mountains were seen October 6, and it 
was imagined that the object of their 
search was found. The land, hoivcver, 
proved to bo New Zealand, ^ihich had not 
been visited by Enrojieaiis since it was dis- 
covered by Tasman, in 1642. Cook spent 
six months in sailing round it ; And found 
it to consist of two large islands, divided 
by a narrow channel ; but the warlike and 
savage temper of the natives hindered 
him from doing much to exjilore the inte- 
rior. We now approach the locality of 
the prefixed Engraving, Cape Solander, 
named after one of the naturalists to the 
Expedition. The following details are ex- 
tracted from nn excellent prcc/s of Cook’s 
voyage, in a p(»pniar work :t 

“ Having now completely circumnavi- 
gated New Zcidand, and being resolved to 
return home, <^ook considered it proper to 
take the opinion of his officers on the rente 
to he pursued. His own wish was to go 
hack by Ca|K» Horn, and thus determine 
tlie question of a southern continent ; hut, 
to effect this, it would have been necessary 
to keep in a high southern latitude in the 


hvVr* and pwblishei 
by Dr. Uiotsicy, 5, Old Coniptoiestrt'et, Soho. 18t] 
^ptembex, 1839; and by whose permission the pw 
fixed ^tfravinghas e*ecnted. The histdrica 
mtercst -of the locality which it renrewnts mus 
rendjM* Pr. Lhotsky’s LithognQih a dCsirabie addi 
tion to the porttolio of the progress of cIviUzation. 

CifVuhmovIgatioillif the Globe. Ediuburvrli Ca 
binei Library. ^ 


very depth of winter, — an undertaking for 
whicli the vessel was insufficient. The 
same objection was urged against proceed- 
ing directly to the Cape of Good Hope; 
and “it was therefore resolved," says oiir 
navigator, “ that we should return by the 
East Indies, and that with Hus view we 
should, upon leaving the coast, steer west- 
ward till we should fall in with the east 
coast of New Holland, and then follow the 
direction of that coast to the northward 
till we should arrive pfcits norUiern ex- 
tremity ; but if that »trmld be found iin- 
practicahle, it wa.s farther resolved that 
we should endeavour to fall in with the 
land or islands said to have been discovered 
by Qniros.”* 

“ With this view, at dawn of the 31st of 
March, Cot»k put to sea with a fresh gale, 
and took his departure from a point which 
• he named Cape Farewell, llis course, 
which lay almost due west, between the 
latitudes of 38® and 40®, was nearly coin- 
cident with that of Tasman from Van 
Piemen's Land to New Zealand. On the 
15tli of April, the voyagers observed an 
egg-bird and a ganuet, and on the next 
day a small land-bird alighted on the rig- 
ging, but no bottom was found with 120 
fathoms. A pintado-bird and two Fort 
Egmont hens were seen on the succeeding 
morning, and were considered certain 
signs of thevicinity of land, which, indeed, 
was discovered on tl»e following day, tlie 
19th, stretching from north-east to w(»st. 

“ The most southerly point, which re- 
ceived the nmne of Lieutenant (licks, who 
first descried it, was estimated to lie in 
latitude 38® S., and longitude 211° 7' W". ; 
but Cook conld not detennine whether it 
joined V^an Piemen’s Land. He instantly 
made sail to the northward, and on Uie 
28th was in latitude 34® S., when he dis- 
covered a bay, in which he remained eight 
days. ’I’be coast, so far as yet visited, was 
of a pleasing aspect, diversified by hills, 
valleys, and lawns, and almost every- 
where clothed* with lofty tree.s. Smoko 
arose from the woods in several places, 
and some inhabitantH, fc»ur of whom car- 
ried a small canoe upon their shoulders, 
were obseived walking briskly along the 
shore ; but, owing to the surf which broke 
on every part of the beach, it was impo.s- 
sible to ap])roacb them. On entering the 
bay, a^few huts and several natives were 
LiMjen; four small canoes were likewise 
discerned, with one man in each, so busily 
occupied in striking fish with a long spear 
that tliey scarcely turned their eyes to- 
wards the ship, which pa.ssed them witliin 
a quarter of a mile. I'he anchor l>eing 
cast in front of a village, preparation was 
made for hoisting out a boat ; during which 

• ilaVfkeswortliS Coll, vol. lii. p. 29, 
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an aged female, followed by three cbildren, 
issued from a wood. They were loaded 
with boughs, a,nd, on approaching a hut, 
three younger infants advanced to meet 
them ; but, though they often looked at the 
ship, they expressed neither fear nor won- 
der. The same want of interest was shewn 
by the four fishenneii, who Imuled im their 
ctiiKU's, and began to dress tlieir food at 
the fire which the old woman had kindled. 
A party were sent out to effect a. landing ; 
but no sooner had they approached some 
rocks, than two of the men, armed with 
lances about ten feet long, and short 
sticks which, it was supposed, they em- 
ployi‘d in throwing their spears, came 
down and called aloud in harsh language, 
(piite unknown to Tupia, (the Otnheitan,) 
brandishing their weapons, in evidence of 
their deh^rininatiou to defend tlie coast. 
'I'he rest ran oft*, abandoning their coun- 
trymen to an odds of forty to two. Having 
ordered his boat to lie on her oars, Cook 
mude signs of friendship, and offered pre- 
sents of nails and other trifles, with which 
the savages seemed to be pleased ; but, on 
the first symutoiii of a nearer approach to 
the shore, tney again assumed a liostilo 
bearing. A musket was fired betwt^en 
them, the report of which caused the 
younger to drop a bundle of lances, which 
be again snatched ujj, and a stone was 
thniwn at the English. Cook now directed 
small shot to be used; when the elder, 
lieiiig struck on the leg, ran to a hut, from 
which, however, he instantly returned, 
bearing a sort of shield ; when he and his 
comrade threw each a lance, but without 
inflicting injury. The fire of a third mus- 
ket was followed by the discharge of ano- 
ther .spear; after which the savages ran 
off. It was found that the children hiid 
bid themselves in one of the huts ; and, 
without disturbing them, Cook, having left 
some lieads and other articles, retired vrith 
all the lances he could find. Next morn- 
ing, not one of the trinkofs had lieen 
moved, nor was a single native to be seen 
near the spot. 

“ Small parties were met with at other 
places during the excursions in search of 
wrator, jirovisions, and natural curiositie.H. 
"I’he people were perfectly naked, very 
dark coloured, but not black; their hair 
was bushy, and some very old men ^ere 
observed', with long beards, while tlie aged 
fiunalea bad their locks cropped short. 
I’hcy subsisted chiefly on fish, dressed at 
fires both on shore and in their canoes. 
The country was stocked with wood, of 
which, however, only two kiiids^ were 
thought worthy the appellation of timber ; 
shrubs, palms, mangroves, and a variety 
of plants — many unknown to tlic natura- 
lists— were plentiful ; birds, some of great 


beauty, abounded ; and there were sev^4l 
strange quadrupeds. Siicli, to its first 
European visitors, appeared the charactcr- 
istlcs of lioTANV Bay, so called from the 
profifsion of plants with which, through 
the industry of Messrs. Banks and Solan- 
der, that department of natural history 
was enriched. To a harbour, about three 
miles farther north, ‘‘ in which there ap- 
peared to be good ancTiorage,” Cook gave 
the title of Port Jackson,— j. name which 
has since become familiar in every quar- 
ter of the world. On the banks of this 
noble inlet have risen the towns of Sidney 
and Paramatta, and its waters, on which 
ships of the line might ride in safety, 
are whitened by the sails of almost every 
peo| Je of Europe.” 

• Apropos^ of Ctiptaiii Cook : — “ On the 
1st Hist., died, at his residence, Claremont 
Place, Islington, Mr. William Griffin, for- 
merly of Watford, in his S5th year ; sup- 
posed to be the last survivor of those who 
accompanied Captain Cook in bis third or 
last voyage of discovery.”— Ti/ncj, Nov. 
4, 1839. 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

BV THK COUNTKSS OF BLESSINOTON, 

jippenmnees* — One of the most difficult 
lessons to impress on the minds of women, 
is, the defenceWssucss of fame unless pm- 
dence guards the outposts ; and, alas ! 
this Lesson is often only acquired by the 
loss of th^-t which prudence alone can 
yireservc ; and she wno has not violated 
the laws of virtue finds herself condemned 
us a criminal for having been only remiss 
in appearances, and has to weep over a 
blighled name, while the heart is still 
untainted. 

Tfm une Care . — This was the only alloy 
to their happiness, the only drop of bit- 
terness in their cuji. But so it is ever, even 
with the happiest — some care or fear will 
always arise to throw a cloud over what 
otherwise might be too bright for our iin- 
l>erfect natures. 

Uril^h Sfatesmen. St. Stephen’s 
to Westminster Abbey the distance is short, 
but the road is difficult ; and those wlio 
have traced it gloriously, led on by genius, 
and supported by principle, sleep calmly 
tbe sleep of deaili, unmoved by all that 
could once animate tbeir glowing souls, 
within a few paces of the scene of their 
pa.st triumphs. What a contrast between 
the scene of turmoil and worldly cares 
before us— the pasifion-stiTring harangues 
and the angry Tejoindcrs,p-'and tlie^wful 
silence of the house of God, where reposes 
all that was earthly of those ^eathlcss 
souls ! 
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A LEGEND OF WINDSOR FOREST. 

{Concluded from paffe 86.) 

“ Scenes have occiitred,'’ continued the 
apirit, “ of greater import than any you 
•have ever been engaged in, and on the 
confincM of this forest too : but they will 
li>e forgotten in time, as yonr narnet' also 
will pass away. Have you any wwh to 
see the past?” 

“I have more to sec the future,” re- 
turned Mark. 

mortals generally have,” replied 
tlie oak. “And yet the misery which 
anticipated grief would occasion, would 
be but poorly recompensed by the foreseen 

joy*'’ ' 

“ Indeed,” said Mark, “ I never balanc- 
ed those chances before; but I begih to 
think that you are right.” 

“ And I know I am,” returned his 
visitor. “ But you shall see all — the pa.st, 
present, and to come. Mount my branehe.s, 
and do not bruise me too much in climbing 
up, for I cannot afford to lose sap as I 
used to do.” 

At any other time, Mark would have 
hesitated, but couver.sation bud establishtul 
a sort of intimacy between him and his 
quaint companion ; so he carefully mount- 
ed the truuK, and seated himself among 
the first branches. He had no* sooner 
done so, than the oak gradually shot up 
far above the level of tl^Y other forest 
trees; and then a dense mist rose all 
around him, breaking through the leafy 
foliage, like the smoke crocpieig through 
the top bundle of wood upon first lighting 
a fire. By degn?es it cleared off again, 
and the space formed by its opening 
liecame lighter and lighter, until it was as 
bright as if a thousand Bade lights had 
lieen shining' on it ; only, in those days, 
there was no New House of Commons, 
nor Polytechnic Institution— each equally 
celebrated for its natural magic and droll 
illusions. 

“ Attend ! ” said the oak, whose odd 
head had kept close to Mark all the time. 
“We are about to shew you scenes that 
have long since been acted, and that will 
be in future times. Do not let a ‘single 
picture c.scape you.” , 

As he spoke, the mist entirely rolled 
away, and discovered the fiiirest and its 
surrounding country, ^ on0» would imaging 
it seen from comnderable elevation, 
under the cheering iuflaence of a briglit 
summer raoniing. In the centre stood the 
fair Castle, and the silvery I'hames was 
jureeping along the meadxJws inthc vicinity, 
washing the then circumscribed walls with 
■ Its pfire and gt'nlle wave. The Gothic 
spires of Hurnlmm Abbey were just visible 
aVve tit? surrounding foliage : and the 


sound of the old' Saxon hells chiming to 
matins, floated gently on the wind, over 
the green and fresh plains, encompassing 
the few eotta^^ which, in after times, 
formed the village of Dorney. Further 
out in the goodly panorama, Runymede 
stretched Its verdant expanse along the 
banks of the river, with flic little town of 
Egham rising above the Iwrow of the hill 
that overlooked it; and beyond this the 
proud monastery bf Chertscy apiieared in 
the di.stance, rearing its princely tow’crs 
over the few rustic building.s that sur- 
rounded it. A long array of tall and 
goodly trees were gently waving their leafy 
branches over the rich pastures which they 
shadowed ; and the whole space was dotted 
by numerous little villages, unas.suining 
hostelries, and stately mansions, that have 
long since mouldered to decay— the plough- 
share alone ser\dng to uncover their re- 
mains, and give evidence that such build- 
ing!? ever were. 

As Mark ga'/ed with admiration uimn 
the pleasant scene which lay extended at 
his feet, the outlines gradually Ijecame 
less distinct, and flam lilended them.selv(*.s 
with each other into new forms ; but by 
a change jK;rfectly imperceptible. The 
distant objects faded away entirely, and 
the Castle extended and enlarged its walls, 
which, still increasing, appeared to close 
around him like the wondrous images of 
magic. He seemed to be standing in flu* 
couit-yard, and the Round Tower, then but 
slightly elevated above the surrouiuliiig 
turrets, was before him, glowing in the' 
rich and mellow tint of an autumnal .sun- 
set. A fair and gentle girl was wandering 
in the pm^terre of the little verdant enclo- 
sure at the foot of the mount ; she was so 
delicately formed, and withal so beautiful, 
as to seem some lovely spirit, under who.se 
care the exquisite and varied oiTsprings ot‘ 
the teeming earth were placed— herself 
the fairest. She held a letti^r in her hand, 
which, in tht. absence of other meau.s, she 
had secured with a slight tress of her long 
silky hair ; and she was anxiously gazing 
at a latticed window of the tower, as if in 
exi>ectation of some appointed signal. 
Shortly, the casement opened, and a 
young cavalier pre.sented himself, ovt'r 
whose pale, yet handsome features, a 
bright gleam of joy radiated, as he saw 
his heart's fair idol in the garden l>eneath. 
He hastily let down a silken line, to which 
the lady attached the letter, and, drawing 
it np again with the same rapidity, ho 
kissed his hand and withdrew, as flie mea- 
sured tramp of the men-at-arm.s upon flu? 
ramparts warned him of their approach. 
We have obse^’ed Mark’s knowledge of 
history was ratber limited :~had it not 
h<*en so, he might have knowm that tl\e 
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iinfortnnatc James 1. of Scotland was 
sointyme a prisoner in the keep of Wind- 
sor Castle, and that from his lone apart- 
incmt he wooed and won the Lady Jane 
Beanfort 

• • • • • 

The neighing of the heavily-caparisoned 
war-horse, the hoarse bray of the clarion, 
the clanging of richly-cmhossed armour, 
and a long glittering array of battle troops, 
fluttering pennons, and waving plumes, 
succeeded to the scene of love and capti- 
vity that had, but e’en now, attracted* 
Mark’s attention. Surrounded by a na- 
tural amphitheatre of wooded hills, and 
supported by the branches of a huge oak, 
whose gnarled and missha]>en roots grew 
towards a majestic river flowing beneath 
it, a gorgeous and emblazoned tent was • 
shading a warlike party from the sun’s 
rays. At a table, in the centre of the 
group, stood a man of high and #mble 
bearing, encased in complete armour — the 
crown upon bis helmet alone serving to 
shew that he was a King of England. But 
there was little respect shewn to his roy- 
alty ; for wa.rrior8 of stern and haughty 
demeanour had surrounded him, and a]>- 
pcared to l>e comnelling him to sign a 
document that was lying on the table. He 
would willingly have refused; yet, as he 
gazed upon the broad plain before him, 
covered with thousands of stalwart men, 
and saw their long-continued lines still 
shining amidst tlie more distant foliage of 
the hill and the country far beyond, he 
became too well aware of the powerful 
force opposed against him, and he knew 
that the exasperated barons, wlio were 
standing firm and resolute around his 
f/nijp, would not be again thwarted. With 
an ill-snpprcsscd emotion of powerless 
rage he signed the parchment ; and the loud 
and prolonged shout, which rang far and 
wide, echoing over hill and ploin, until 
the forest groves caught (,up the sound, 
starting the deer from its covert, pro- 
claimed that tlie charter of England’s 
liberty had r^eived its monarch’s signa- 
ture on Runymede. 

• • • • • 

l^he bright sunlight, under whoso influ- 
ence Mark had viewed the preceding 
vision, now disappeared, and the approach- 
ing twilight appeared to Iw gradually steaU 
ing over the narrow and darkening streets 
of a small town. Numbers of tlie inhabit- 
ants had collected together in the open 
space, some pacing to and fro in a restless 
anxiety, and others debating, in little 
groups, wiUi much apparent energy of 
discourse, while the solemn voice of a mo- 
nastery bell was sweepirfg over the ufljacent 
country, with mournful and protracted 
tollings. Presently, a long train of monks 


were visible at tlie distant end of the 
street, bearing lighted torches in their 
hands, and the tread, as of a large com- 
pany, became audible. On they came — 
soldiers, monks, and choristers— preced- 
ing a gorgeous bier, which now wound its 
cou%se along a causeway, towards tiie mo- 
nastery gate, and then entered that edifice, 
followed by a numerous train of people, 
who pressed eagerly after it. Ere lung, 
the corpse was placed on tressels before 
the altar, and the “ De profundis” began 
to peal through the lofty aisles. It was 
an imposing sight, that beautiflil abbey, 
and the torches cast a lurid and fitful gleam 
ujion the polished armour and silken 
scorfs suspended round its walls, whose 
owners had long slept beneath the hollow 
pavement. But tlie hymn soon stopped ; 
and then the abbot, an austere and holy 
man, arose, and called the attention of the 
multitude to the corpse before them. Its 
features were distorted, and the dim blue 
eyes were open, with an expression that 
shewed the parting struggle to have been 
severe. A small clot of blood hod oozed 
through the cere-cloth, in which the body 
was swathed, and trickled slowly on the 
bier ; a drooping crimson rose lay on its 
marble brow, and a diadem was hound, as 
if in mockery, upon the lifeless forehead. 
The people listened to the address of the 
abbot with jespectful quietude ; but a 
sound far dfiferent to prayer arose, when 
he told tliem that the body now brought 
to Cherteey monastery for interment, was 
that of their mild and gentle, but ill-fated, 
monarch, Henry of Lancaster. 

• • • • • 

The scene again changed ; but this time 
it was the musical and joyous sound of 
woman's laughter that fell upon Mark’s 
ear. Instead of the angry excitement he 
had just witnessed. The locality was 
again at the river’s side, and on a smooth 
green plain, encompassed by a belt of fine 
old trees : — those of our own time would 
not have recognised Patchet Mead in the 
field before them. A couple of stout serv- 
ing-men, clad in blue hose and buff jerkin, 
wcw:; toiling with a buck-basket towards 
the bank of the river, and the occasional 
distrustful visagfe of a fat and jolly reveller, 
appeared, above the heap of linen that en- 
veloped hinj, too plainly apprehensive of 
his immersion in the water, which pre- 
sently took place. In the distance, two 
fair domes were watching their trusty ser- 
^tors with ill-suppressed glee, and their 
eyes were sparklixm with mischief-loving 
wickedness. Still fmher on stood a man 
regarding the group, whose high^intellec- 
tual forehead, piercing eye, and wonder- 
fully expressive countenance betokened 
him to be of no ordinary mind. lie ever 
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anil anon penned some lines npnn his tab- 
lets, ae If to describe the mirth-provoking 
scene. ' The deer-stalker of Stra tford-upon- 
Avon had become the Queen’s favourite, 
and he was collecting subjects for her 
ftmusement. 

I < 

As the last tableau fadc^d away, a drow- 
siness stole over Mark’s spirit ; and when 
he next came to himself the sun had not 
risen, but day was aliout to break, and the 
solitary carol of the earliest bird of the 
arcenwood, alone echoed through the still 
forest. Mark rubbed his eyes, and en- 
deavoured to collect the incidents of the 
night. Ilis brothers were still slee}»ing 
around him, and opposite to him was |he 
old tree, with which he had held such 
strange converse during the night : the 
empty drinking-horns were strewn upon 
the ground, as they had been left the even- 
ing before ; his hunting-spear was still at 
his side; in fact, everything was as it 
onglit to have been. Nevertheless, his 
visions had left a strange impression on 
his mind, that be could not well shake off ; 
and when his brothers arose and went to 
join the chase again, Mark excused him- 
self on the ground of indisposition ; yet. as 
soon as they had departed, he bent his way 
towards a totally difterent part of the 
forest, 

Time passed on, and two years after 
these events, Mark was rielining one 
evening under the old tr<»e, once more at 
tlie trystlng-place of other days and former 
revels ; but now he was not alon?. A fe- 
male, radiant with all the fascinations of 
those potent philtres— youth and loveliness 
—was seated by his side, playing with the 
long chest nut hair, which now fell smoothly 
and gracefully over his shouhlers ; and, 
upon the turf before tliem, a little cherub- 
faced infant was toying with the daisies 
that peeped above the grass to kiss the 
sunbeams, llie old oak’s advice had not 
been without effect, for Mark was mar- 
ried ; and his brothers themselves were 
also in a much fairer way of having their 
names handed down to posterity, than any 
of Hieir wild freaks or dare-devil fanpies 
would evCT have done. The old mansion 
was put in order, and tUemumber of dogs 
and horses diminished, as its other occu- 
pants increased. The noisy gentlemen in 
yellow boots, who had been accustomed to 
come whenever they liked, and whoop, and 
shout, and sing, and drink the brothers’ 
wine, were compelled to find some other 
quarters ; and in a little time their tn- 
multlious orgies were supplanted by the 
tiny ; nr^le of ijifanoy, repeating the 
homely old English dktich, from the iUn- 
mlnat^ manksdript, which, handed from 
one igmeritlbn to another^ mey be at pre- 


sent (at least for aught we know) quietly 
reposing in mustv indolence on the vene- 
rable shelves of the library of Eton College. 

CourtcooH reader, (or kind reader, or 
gentle reader, or wearied reader, or any 
other epithet you like to apply to yourself, 
in consonance with your peseat disposi- 
tion,) all fiiiry tales shonlu have a rygbt 
pleasant and moral eiide and so, in tho 
name of all the young ladies in our iicigh- 
Ijonrliood, which satne locality is visible 
from the Hound Tower, wo lK‘g to tell our 
uproarious merry-making bachelor friends, 
that there still exist as many fair faces and 
saucy laughing eyes, to be found about 
Windsor Forest, as there were “ once upon 
a time,” who may possibly instruct them 
as to the best plan (in the words of the real 
.(ireat Unknown— the celebrated anony- 
mous author of “ Mother Bunch and the 
White Cat”) “of living happy all the rest 
of thQir days until they die.” 

Aldeiit. 


MAGAZINE LITERATURE. 

BY HIH RICHARD PHILLIPS. 

Sir John H^iWkins, in his interesting 
Memoirs of Johnson, ascribes the decline 
of liUTature to the ascendancy of frivolous 
Magazines, between the years 1740 and 
lybO. He says that they render smat- 
terers conceited, and confer the superficial 
glitter of knowledge instead of its huI>- 
stance. For iny own part, 1 know that 
in 1 700 , and for many years previously, 
there were sold of tl»e trifle called T/te 
Town and Country Magazine^ full 15,000 
copies per month ; and of another, The 
Lrulies' Ma^^azinc^ from 16,000 to 22,000 : 
such circumstances were, therefore, calcu- 
lated to draw forth the observations of 
Hawkins. The Gentleman's Mn^azine^ in 
its days of popular extracts, never rose 
above 1 0,000 ; and, after it became more 
decidedly antiquarian, it fell in sale, and 
continued for many years at J,tM)0. There 
was also a lighttT work, called The Euro- 
pean Magazine, and one, better selected, 
called The IJnntersal Mas^azim} l>otb of 
which sold also to the latter extent. These 
were the periodicals with which 1 had to 
contend when I l>egaii The Monlhly Maga- 
zine^ in 1795: but till IH24, when I sold 
\that wdrk, the average regular sale never 
exceeded 3,5(N). or 3,750 ; and the two last 
fell in sale, from various causes, till dis- 
continued. 

I’he veriest trifles, and only such, mov^e 
the mass of minds which compose the 
public. The sale of The Toimi and Coun- 
try was created by a fletitious article, 
called Hon Ton.^ in which were given tho 
pretended amours of two personages, ima- 
gined to be real, with two sham porfraits. 
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Tho idea was conceived, and, for above 
twenty years, was ex^ecuted, by Count 
CarraccioU ; but, on his death, about 
17^2, the article lost its spirit, and within 
seven years the Magazine was obliged to 
be discontinued. The Ladies* Magazine 
was, in like manner, sustained by love 
tales, and its low price of sixpence ; which, 
till after 17^0, was the general price of 
Magazines. 

After 1795, the varieties expanded ; and 
they have, at this time (1828) — weekly, 
monthly, and quarterly-increased to the' 
number of 130 several works : about half 
of which pay their current expenses, and 
a quarter may be attended by profits. 
Those of the largest sale are the theologi- 
cal ; and two or three of these, at sixpence, 
sell to the extent of 20,(HK1. Those which* 
aspire to the higher walks of literature, 
do not rise above 3,000 ; and some, who 
swagger about their numbers, are bajqiy 
to count 1000. 'Fhe scientific journals 
rise from 500 to 1000. 1’he aflectation of 
possessing, not of reading, what none can 
read but literary posi-horses, occasions a 
demand for the Etliuhurgh Review^ of, |Hjr- 
hajjs, 4,000, though it was 12,000 ; and for 
the (quarterly Review^ of about double that 
number, though it used to boast of 13,000. 

Periodical literature, like everything 
else, is in a course of constant change. 
Nothing can be more transitory than the 
popularity of Magazines, but they serve 
to disseminate knowledge. 


LONDON LIFE IN 1714. 

[In Defoe’s Journey through England^ 
we find the following spirited sketch of the 
Town a century and a quarter since. It 
is truly graphic, and as characterLstic as 
might bo expected from the author ; wluo 
was accustomed to treat his subject from 
^^such hints as ho had caught up in 
society, not one of whicli^ seems to have 
l>ecn lost upon him j 

1 am lodged in the street called Pall- 
mall, the ordinary residence of all 
stru.ngers, because of its vicinity to the 
Queen’s palace, the park, the Parliament- 
lionse, the theatres, and tlie chocolate and 
coftee-houses, where the best company 
frequent. If you would know our 
manner of living, 'tis thus ; we ^isc bj 
nine, and those that frequent great men’s 
levees find entertainment at them till 
eleven, or, as in Holland, go to tea-tables ; 
about twelve, the beau-momle assembles in 
several coffee or chocolate-houses : the 
best of whicli arc, the Cocoa-tree and 
White’s chocolate-houses, St. James’s, the 
Smyrna, Mrs. Rochford’s, and the British 
cofiec-houses ; and all tliese so near oue 
another, that in less than an hour you 


see the company of them all. We are 
carried to tiiese places in chairs, (or 
sedans,) which are here very cheap, a 
guinea a-week, or a shilling per hour ; aud 
yoiir chairmen serve you for porters tp 
run on errands as your gondoliers do at 
Veipce. 

If it be fine weather, we take a turn into 
the park till two, when we go to dinner ; 
and if it be dirty, you are entertained at 
piquet or basset at White’^s, or you may 
talk politics at the Smyrna aud St. James’s^ 
1 must not forget to tell you, that tho 
arties have their different places, where, 
owever, a stranger is always well n*- 
ceived ; but a whig will no more go to tlie 
Cojoa-tree, or Osinda’s, than a tory will 
bcoseen at the coffee-house at St. James’s. 

The Scots go generally to the Britisli, 
and a mixture of all sorts to the Smyrna. 
There are other little coffee-houses much 
frequented in this neighbourhood,— Young 
Man's for officers. Old Man’s for stuck- 
jobliers, pay-masters, and courtiers, and 
Little Man’s for sharpers. 1 never was so 
coiifonnded in my life as when 1 entered 
into this last : 1 saw two or three tables 
full at faro, heard the box and dice rattling 
ill thi^ room aliove stairs, and was sur- 
roimdcd by a set of sharp faces, that ) 
was afraid would have devoured me with 
their eyes. 1 was glad to droji two or 
three half crowns at faro to get off with a 
clear Hkm,1^jind was overjoyed I so got 
rid of them. 

At two, we generally go to dinner: 
ordiuaribs are not so common here as 
abroad, yet the French have set up two or 
three pretty good ones for the convenience 
of foreigners, in Suffolk-street, where one 
is tolerably well served ; bnt the general 
way here is, to mak(^ a party at the coffee- 
house fo go to dine at the tavern, where 
we sit till six, when we go to the play ; 
except you are invited to the tabic of some 
great maw, which strangers are always 
courted to, and nobly entertained. 

I know abundance of French, that, by 
keeping a pocket-list of tables, live so 
almost all the year round, and yet never 
appear at the same place above once in a 
fortnight. By looking into their pocket-book 
ill the morning, they fix their place of 
dining, as on Monday with my Lord — — , 
and so for two weeks, fourteen lords, 
foreign ministers, or men of quality ; and 
so they run their round all the year 
long, without notice being taken of them. 

There are two very noble theatres here, 
and a third for comedy, which is re- 
building. ThatTor operas, at the end of 
the Paltmall, or Hayxparket, is the finest 
I ever saw, and where we are entertained 
in Italian music generally twice a-week 
that for history, tragedy, ana comedy, is 
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in Covent Garden^ (a piazsa 1 tfhall 
describe to yon in the seqael of this letter) ; 
and the other, that’s re-building, is by 
Lincoln’s-lun-fields, at a small distance 
from the other. 

LONDON STREET^ ARCHITECTURE. 

THE PHUBNIX FIRE-OFPll3E. 

This edifice, which must attract notice 
rather by its solidity of construction and 
igigantic proportions, than by the showi- 
ness of its design, is now in course of 
completion for the Phopnix Fire Office, on 
the site of the old offices of that Company, 
namely, the north-eastern angle ot ^b- 
church-lanc, on the south side of Lombard- 
street. The design is by an ^ architect, 
who died during the early stage of the 
building ; the worku* having been since 
superintended by Mr. Shaw, of Christ’s 
Hospital, who, it shonld be added, had no 
concern in it till after the contract for its 
erection was in projpess. The edifice 
consists of a panite basement ; the 
superstructure of warm-tinted stone, and 
presenting four pilasters supporting a 
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well-proportioned pediment. The front 
elevation, as we .jmve intimated, is char 
ractorized by massiveness, to which must 
be added chasteness and beauty of detail 
continued through^t the building, which 
is of considerable depth in Abchurch-lanc. 
Altogether, iht|,4s;one of the most import- 
ant specimens ^of street architecture ” 
which it.,has been our good fortune to pre- 
sent to the reader.' It has been excel- 
lently built by the Messrs. Cubittsd 

aaintoto, 

[Undkb this head, we propose to introduce to the 
reader, from time to timei a few of the most bril- 
liant results of what is passing in the world of 
science, natural and experimental; which, to pa- 
raphrase a passage from Swift, may have the same 
use with burning-glasses, to collect the diffused rays 
of research in philosophers, and make them point 
with warmth and quickness upon the reader’s un- 
derstanding. The name under which we shall as- 
semble these readintfs, may be considered rather to 
denotf their variety, than their exclusive nature. 
Although the facts will relate principally to the pro- 
gress of high branches of knowledge, they will bo 
popular in manner, and as devoid of technicality os 
may be consistent with persi lenity.] 

BINOCULAR VISION. 

/i%y in “/Ae Diorama** so perfect an 
illusion ? 

Because, when an object is viewed at so 
great a distance that the optic axes of 
both eyes are sensibly parallel when di- 
rected towards it, the perspective* projec- 
tions of it, seen hy each eye separately, are 
similar, and the appearance to the two 
eyes is precisely tiie same ns when the 
object is seen by one eye only. There is, 
in such case, no difference l»etween the 
visual appearance of an object in relief, 
and its perspective projection on a plane 
surface ; and hence pictorial representa- 
tions of distant objects, when ffiose cir- 
cumstances which would prevent ordistnrb 
the illusion arc carefully excinded, may 
be rendered such perfect resemblances of 
the objects Uiey are intended to represent, 
a.s to be mistaken for them ; the Diorama 
is an instance of this. — Prtf. fVheatstonc : 
Philos. Trans. 1838. 

IVhy is it impossible for an artist to give 
a faithful representation of any near solid 
olject ; that produce a paintitfgy which 
shall not be distinguished in the mind from 
the object itself f 

Beednse, the painting and the object 
being seen with both eyes, in the case of 
the painting, two similar pictures are pro- 
jected on the retinae ; in the case of the 
solid objects, the pictures ore dissimilar: 
there is, tlicrefore, an essential difference 
between the impressions on the organs of 
sensation in the two cases, and, conse- 
quently, between the perceptions formed 
in the mind ; whcrdforc the painting can- 
not 1>e confounded with the solid object. — 
Ibid. 
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INVERSION OF JIELIEF, 

Look at a .skeleton cnbe with one eye, 
and the following singular results may be 
observed So long as ypu perceive the 
cube, however the figure be turned about, 
its various appearances will be but difier- 
ent representations of the same ol^ect, 
and the same primitive form will be 
suggested to the mind by all of them : but 
it is not so if the converse figure fixes the 
attention'; the series of successive pro- 
jf'ctions cannot refi^rted to any figure 
to which they are all common, and the 
skeleton figure will appear to be continu- 
ally undergoing a change of shape. 

GEOMETRY OF SHELLS. 

There is a meclia.nical uniformity ob- 
servable in the description of shells of the 
same species, which at once suggests the 
probability that the generating figure of 
each increases, and tliat the spiral cham- 
ber of each expands itself, according to 
some simple geometrical law common to 
all. To the determination of this law, if 
any such exist, the operculum lends itself, 
in certain classes of shells, with remark- 
able facility. Continually enlarged by the 
animal, as the construction of its shell 
advances, so as to fill up its mouth, the 
operculum measures the progressive widen- 
ing of the spiral chamber, by the pro- 
gressive stages of its growth. 

• • « • • 

The animal, as he advances in the 
construction of his shell, increases conti- 
nually his operculum, so as to adjust it to 
his mouth. 

He increases it, however, not by addi- 
tions made at the same time all round 
.its margin, hut by additions made onW on 
one side of it at once. One edge of the 
operculum thus remains unaltered as it is 
advanced into each new position, and 
placed in a newly-formed section of the 
chamber similar to the last, but greater 
than it. ^ 

That the same edge which fitted a 
portion of the first less section should he 
capable of adjustment, so a.s to fit a por- 
tion of the next similar but greater section, 
supposes a geometrical provision in the 
curved form of the chamber, of great 
apparent complication and difficulty. 
But God hath bestowed upon this hninbW 
architect the practical skill of the learned 
geometrician, and he makes this provision 
with admirable precision in that curvature 
of the logarithmic spiral which he gives 
to the section of the shell. This curvature 
obtaining, he has only to turn his opercu- 
lum slightly round ui its own place as he 
advances it into each ncwly-tormed por- 
tion of his chamber, adopt one margin 
of it to a new and larger surface, ana j| 


different curvature, leaving the space to 
be filled up by increasing tlie opercnlum 
wholly on the outer margin. 

• • • • • 

Why the Mollnsks who inhabit turbin- 
ated and discoid shells should, in the pro- * 
gre.s8ive increase of their spiral dwellings, 
afihet the peculiar law of the logarithmic 
spirah is easily to be understood. Pro- 
vidence has snbjectefi the instinct which 
shapes out each, to a rigid nnlfonnity of 
operation.— Moseley : Phil. Trans. 
'Pt. ii., pp. 351, 353, 359. 

LANU ANI> ACCATJC SHELLS. 

Certain pliysiological facts having refe- 
rence to the growtii of the Mollusk, are 
dedacible fif’om the geometrical description 
of ^ts shelL If it be a land shell, its 
» capacity may be supposed, (reasoning from 
that principal of economy which is an 
observable law in Nature,) to be precisely 
sufficient for the animal who built it. If 
it be an aquatic shell, it serves the animal 
at once as a habitation and as a fioat ; 
enabling it to vary its buoyancy according 
a.s it leaves a greater or less x>ortion of 
the narrow extremity of its chambt^r un- 
occupied, and thus* to ascend or descend 
in the water, at wilL Now, that its buoy- 
ancy, and, therefore, the facility of thus 
varying its position, may remain the same 
at every period of its growth, it is n(‘ces- 
sary that thc^increment of the capacity of 
its fioat should bear a constant ratio to 
the corresponding increment of its body ; 
a ratio |vhich always assigns n greater 
antount to the increment of tlie capacity 
of the shell than to the corresponding in- 
crements of the animal’s bulk. I'hus, 
the chamber of tlie aquatic shell is in- 
creased, not only, as is the land shell, 
so that it may contain the greater bulk 
of Mollusk, but so that more and more 
of it may he left unoccupied. Now, the 
edacity of the shell, and the dimensions 
oi the animal began together, and they 
increase thus in a constant ratio; the 
whole bulk of the animal beats, therefore, 
a constant ratio, of weater ineipiality, to 
the whole capacity of the shell, in ctqimtic 
shcHs : in land shells, it is, probably, equal 
to it. — Ibid. 

HYDRA U Lie THEORY OF SHELLS. 

How beautifully is the wisdom of God 
developed ill , shaping out and moulding 
shells ; and especially in the particular 
value of the constant angle which tbo 
spiral of each species of shell affects, — a 
value connected by a necessary relation 
with the economy of the material of each, 
and with its stability, and tbe conditions 
of its buoyancy, ' • 

“ As lllnstrativc of this remark,’^ con- 
tinues Prof. Moseley, it may licrc be men- 
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tioned that the shell of the Naidiiir^ Pom- 
pitius has, hydroijtutically, A -statical 
fluriaoe. If placed with any portion of its 
surface upon the water, it will immediately 
turn over towards its smaller end, and 
* rest only on its mouth. I'hose conrorsant 
with the theory of floating bodiojj will 
recognise in this an interesting property.’* 
—lOUL 

DAOOERnEWyPE PORTRAITS. 

Mr. Towson explains, (in the Philoso- 
phical Magazine for the present month,) an 
important fact which has hitherto escaped 
observation. It appears that M. Dagiicrre 
docs not use an achromatic lens ; and that 
the focus he uses is obtained by advancing 
or withdrawing the frame of the obscared 
glass until lie obtaiiLs the outlines of the 
subject with the greatest neatness. This 
method would be most correct, if the 
chemical rays were identical with the 
luminous rays. If such wore the case, 
the eflect produced on his plate would be 
precisely that which had appeared on his 
obscurea glass. But, it is a well-known 
fact, that the chemical rays are more sus- 
ceptible of refraction than the luminous 
rays ; it is, therefore, necessary, in order 
to obtain the neatest effect, that the 
camera should be adjushnl to the focus of 
the chemical rays. The author then details 
his improved method, by which the time 
of exposing the plates in th| camera may 
be reduced from three to five minutes to 
ten or twelve seconds. The use of larger 
lenses, which the correction of the focus 
enables him to adopt, would, he considers, 
render the Daguerreotype applicable to 
taking portraits from life ; allowed to Ik* a 
great desideratum, in tlie discussion at the 
Justitiitc, after M. Aragu had announced 
Daguerre’s process. 

SENSITIVE PAPER. 

Tuskulanum, a small town in Lom- 
bardy, possesses several paper-mills. In 
one of them, a fine paper is manufactured, 
upon which the writii^g, with the common 
black ink, turns a bright red within twenty- 
foqr hours after use, and cannot be erased. 
The paper is of a very strong and durg,ble 
character .— (Quarterly Heview. 

THE OYMNOTUS AND ITS PREY. 

A remarkable result of tlif relation of 
the Gymuotiis and its prey to*the medium 
around them, is, that the larger the fish to 
be killed, or stunned, the peater will be 
the shock to which it is subject, though the 
Oymnotus may exert only an equal power ; 
for flie large fish has pai^ug through its 
body th<jps .emren^ of electricity, which, 
in the ea.se>f smalkr one, would have 
been eofivexed. hajmleas by the water at 
ite iddes.— /kmrfoy. 


SHOOTINO STARS. 

Mr. E. Cooper, in some Observations 
of Shooting Stars, made at Birmingham, 
on the night of August 10th last, considers 
the general result to have fully established 
the fact, that the nights of the 10th or 
lltb of August furnish a most remark- 
able cxhibiBon of these interesting celes- 
tial travellers : and he thinks that experi- 
ence fully justified the prediction that 
these, and the nights 13tn and 14th No- 
vember, w-ill, in fiitnre, be their established 
galas. I’he only circumstance particularly 
worthy of notice this year, is the fact 
that several of the shooting stars appeared 
to move upwards^ whereas no instance of 
this was remarked last year at Geneva. 

Ntio iSooii^. 

LpVE: A PLAY. BY JAMES SHERIDAN 
KNOWLES. 

[Tins sterling drama is recommended by 
simplicity of plot, intense interest of sub- 
ject, and very peculiar force and felicity 
of ilietion ; in which latter respect Mr. 
Knowles takes long precedence of the 
dramatists of his day. Although no imi- 
tator, he drinks deeply of the wells of 
“ pure and undefiled” of the best ago of 
our dramatic literature ; and his plays 
jiartuke of “ the refined sentiment, lofty 
and sweet poetry, excellent sense, humour, 
and pathos,” which are the best character- 
istics of our olden dramatists : he revels 
in their quaint conceits, hut eschews their 
pruriency, and all his points have a 
healthful moral purpose ; whilst his por- 
traiture of the affections is alike distin- 
guished by its sweetness and truth to 
nature, and mastery of mind. There is 
no thought, word, or action, throughout 
Knowles’s dramas, to which the most puri- 
tanical can object as injurious to morality f 
whilst the higq tone which they occasimi- 
ally take, is as grateful and refreshing as 
it is beneficial and exeinjdary. His fre- 
quent play upon words, his pursuit of 
images, almost to threadbare Reality, are 
eccentricities of genius, and not the com- 
mon-places of imitation ; for our author 
has too much of the pure ore of language 
and poetry to liecome exhausted in aiming 
'»at wnfift may be termed the curiosities of 
diction. In the construction of his scenes, 
and the management of his incidents, he 
shews great power and knowledge of dra- 
matic effect ; and his plays have the some- 
what rare merit of being alike adapted for 
the stage and the closet : hence the breadth 
of his field of popularity, since few good 
acting plays, prodi^ped in our time, last 
lieyond Gieir hour upon the stage : the ma- 
nager, and actor, and the million, are com- 
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monly too miicli studied, nay, even fitted 
—for the more serene enjoyment of tlic 
reader, who is content in the fruition of 
the dramatist’s conceptions by his own 
fireside. Leavingf the plot of this play to 
those whose duty it is to speak of its acting 
merits, we shall proceed to a selection of 
its most brilliant passages— its literary 
beauties— in preference to entire scenes, 
which are not so well adapted forrpiotation. 

In the ojieiiing scene occur some prose 
conceits ;] 

Curiosity is a steed that runs away with a maiir 
without his knowing it, until it has thrown liitn. 
The danger is never found out until the mischief is 
dune. Besides, it is a woman's {lalfrey, which it be- 
fits not a man to ride. 

Ultra-vigilance. — Let not your watchfulness in- 
terfere with your sleep, else, besides your sleep, it 
may peril your bed and lioard. . . . Duty, tlmt be- 
comes a busy-body, ever turns itself at last out of 
doors. 

Marriage for Money. — Shall I he won, 

Because Jim valued as a money-baj?, • 

For that 1 bring to him who winnetli me 7 
No!— sooner matins in a cloister tlian 
Marriage like that in open church! ’Tis hard 
To iiiid men out ; they arc such simple things ! 
Heaven help you ! they are mostly bird catchers, 
That hold aloof until you’re iii (heir nets, 

And then they are down upon you aud you’re caged, 
Nor more your wings your own. 

There’s a little airy, fairy thing, 

Call’d spirit ; equalizes statures, thews. 

Ay, between dwarfs and giants. 

Love's Orowfh. — No telling how love thrives, to 
what it comes I 

Whence grows ! ’Tis e’en of as mysterious root, 

As the pine that makes its lodging of the rock. 

Yet there it lives, a huge tree, flourishing, 

Where you would think a blade of grass would die ! 
Wliat is love’s poison, if it he not liale ? 

Yet in that poison, oft is found love’s food. 

Frowns that arc clouds to us, are sun to him ! 

He finds a music in a sconifiil tongue, 

That melts him more than softest melody— 

Passion perverting all things to its mood, 

And, spite of Nature, matching opposite.s 1 
But, come, we must attire us for tlie field. 

The Noble AVr/.— Descent, 

You’ll grant, is not alone nobility ; 

\Vili you not? Never yet was line so long, 

But it beginning had : and that was found 
In rarity of nature, giving one 
Advantzige over many , aptitude 
For arms, for counsel, so superlative 
As baffled all competitors, and made 
The many glad to follow Itim as guide. 

Or safeguard ; and with title to endow him, 

For his high honour, or to gain some end 
Supposed propitious to the general weal, 

Oil tliose who should descend from him entail’d. 

Not in descent alone, then, lies degree, 

WItich from descent to Nature may be trace ,1, 

Its proper fount ! And tiiat, which Nature did, 
You’ll grant she may lie like to do again ; 

And in a very peasant, yea, a slave, 

£nlodge the wortli that roots the noble tree. 

True Lore.— Wedlock joins nothing, if it join 
not hearts. 

Marriage was never meant for coats-of-arms. 
Heraldry flourishes on metal, silk. 

Or wood. Examine as you will the blood, 

No painting oii’t is there 1— as red, as warm, 

The peasant's as the noble'o 1 

Rank and ilicAcs.— Hank that excels its weareri 
doth degrade. 

Riches impoverish, that divide respect; 


Hawk and Bells. — They (bells) arc no portion of 
his excellence ; 

It is his own ! 'Tis not by them he makes 
His ample wheel ; mounts up, and up, and up, 

In spiry rings, piercing the firmament, 

Till he o’ertops his prey ; then gives his stoop 
More fleet and sure than ever arrow' sped ! 

How Nature fashion’d him for his bold trade I 
Oave him his stars of eyes to range abroad. 

Ills vings of glorious spread to mow the air, 

And breast of might to use them 1 L delight 
To fly my hawk. I'he hmfk's a glorious bird; 
Obedient — yet a daring, dauntless bird ! 

Fonerfy. — Whose garments wither shall meet 
faded smiles, 

Even from the worthy, so example sways, 

So the plague poverty is loath’d, and shunn'd 
The luckless wiglit wliu wears her fatal spot I 
Want, but look full ; else you may chance to starve, 
Unless you’ll stoop to beg. 

Bstauly . — They say that beauty needs not orna- 
ment; 

But 800 th she faxes the better having it, 

^Although she keeps it in her draw'cr. 

For 1 have known 

Bracelets ami rings do miracles, w'here Nature 
Fla>’d niggard, and did nothing, or next to it; 

Beal lotions in improving of the skin. 

And mend.a curve the surgeon had given up 
As hopeless. 

Irony — Irony is but a laughing truth 
Told of a worthless thing. 

Woman or man is known by fits and starts, 

More than by liabits, which may be put on ; 

For those so take the Judgment off its guard, 

That inmost thoughts are shewn. 

First Passion. — You must not play 
With a first passion, once it has taken root. 

For it strikes deep— to the foundations even 
Of the heart — entwining with the fibres, tliere, 

Of life itself, tha^ pluck the other up, 

These haply conf^ along, 

A'fffrcry.— O, what is death, compared to slavery ! 
Brutes may bear bondage— they weic made for it, 
Wiieii lleaien set man above them ; but no mark, 
Definite and indelible, it put 
Upon one man to mark him from another. 

That he should live his slave. O, heavy curse ! 

To liave tliought, reason, judgment, feelings, tastes, 
Passions, and conscience, like another man, 

And not have equal liberty to use them, 

But call his mood their master 1 Why was I born 
With passion to be free — with faculties 
To use eiilargenient — svith desires that cleave 
To high achievements — and with sympathies 
Attracting me to objects fair and noble, — 

And yet with power over myself as little 
As any beast of burden ? Why should 1 live? 

There are of brutes themselves that will not tame, 
So high in them is nature ; — wdiom the spur 
And lash, instead of curbing, only cliafe 
Into prouder metal ; — that will let you kill them, 
ETet|iey will sutler you to master them. 

Deeds.— The paper is but air, the ink but water, 
Without iulfillirig of the written deed. 

Love in Masque. — 1 said it was a wilful, way- 
ward thing. 

And so it is — fiuitastic and perverse ! 

Which makes its sport of persons and of seasons, 
Takes its own way, no matter right or wrong. 

It is the bee that finds the honey out, 

Where least you*d dream, ’twould.seek the uectorous 
store. 

And *tis an arrant masquer— this same love— > 

That most outlandish freakish faces wears 
To hide its own ! Looks a proud Spaniard now 
Now a grave Turk ; hot Ethii' plan next ; p 
And then plilegmatic Englishman ; and then 
Gay Frenchman ; by-and-by, Italian, at 
All things a sung ; and in another 8^!:ip, 

Gruff Dutchman ; still is love behind the masque I 
It is a hypocrite I— looks every way 
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But that where lie its thoughts !--wlll openly 
Frown at the thing it smiles in secret on; 

Shews most like hate, e’en when it most is love ; 
Would fain convince you it is very rock 
When it is water ! ice when it is fire I 
Is oft its own dupe, like a thorough cheat ; 
.Persuades itself nis not the thing it is ; 

Holds up its head, purses its brows, and looks 
Askauut, with scornful lip, hugging itself , 
That'it is high disdain^till suddenly 
It falls on its knees, making most piteous suit. 

With hail of tears and hvrricane of sighs, 

Calling on heaven and earth for witnesses 
Tliat it is love, true love, nothing but love ! 

Man a Ptoa/.— Man, sir, is hut a plant, 
Although he holds no rank in botany ; 

And as with change of climate plants will change, 
Thrive more or less, or take no root at all, 

So man discovers strange diversity 
Transferred to sun and soil not native to him., 
Ifeart fVounds.-^The wounded body heals, 

The pain is over, all is sound again, 

A scar reminds you of it— nothing more ! 

Not so the heart, you lacerate it once 1 
Habit may dull, pursuit engross — divert — 

But never are you ransom’d from the throe. 

Live your meridian out it comes again, 

Fresh as at first, to make you writhe anew. 

lnUn»e Love.^l did love thee to oblivion 
Of myself. 

• • * * • 

I loved'thee once.1 i 

Oh, tell me, when was it I loved thee not ? 

Was’t in^my childhood, boyhood, manhood ? Oh I 
In all of them 1 loved thee ! And were 1 now 
To live the span of my first life, twice told, 

And then to wither, thou surviving me, 

And yet 1 lived in thy sweet memory, 

Then might’st thou say of me, ” He loved me once ; 
But that was ^1 his life!” 

« * • a « 

Thy life was all one oath of love t« me ! 

Sworn to me daily, hourly, by thiihi eyes, 

Which, when they saw me, lighten’d up as though 
An angel’s presence did enhance their sense, 

That 1 have seen their very colour change, 
Subliming into lines past earthliness. 

Talk of the adjuration of the tongue— 

Compare lovers name, a sound which any life 
May Dipt' a breath ! with holy love itself.' 

Thou^rt iiot fonworn, because thou took'st no o.ath I 
Wliat were thy accents then? thy accents, Huon 
0 1 they did turn thy lightest words to oaths. 
Vouching the burden of a love-fraught soul 1 
Telling a tale which my young nature caught 
With interest so deep, was conn’d by heart 
Before 1 knew the fatal argument. 

Subservience. — Must we coin terms for those 
that are above us, 

To make offences gracious to their cars. 

When they commit them— which, by us enacted, 
Would blast with damning names 1 
* if dversity.— Welcome, adversity! Shake hands 
with me, • 

Thou tester of true hearts 1 whose homely fare 
No flatterer sits down to— hoUjw friend, 

Foe, masking thoughts of scorn with smiling Ihce — 
But truth and honesty ! affection staunch 1 , 

That grasps the hand before it scaiu the sleeve, 
And greets the lowly portal will) a gntce 
More winning far than his, who thanks the gate 
That spreads with pride to let a monarch in. 

True Greatness.— Thou, chief in station, first to 
give desert, 

Despite its lowliness, Uk lofty due I 
O, thou hiw;t taught a lessen t6 ail ipreatness, 
Whether Mjcatik or wea]th|,tltat;tjs the roof 
Stately afSid bread waff neVer meant to house 
Bquality aIode«— whose jporch Is ne’er 
So proud, as when it welcomes in desert, 

That comes Inits o«irn lUir simplicity. 


TEJi-TOTALlSSf. 

Concern i n g the derivation of this classical 
term there have been sundry controversies, 
on urhich we think it sufficient to remark, 
that the word is an Americanism ; a fact 
which, in our opinion, supersedes all philo- 
logical inquiry. If it has the misfortune to 
want an a.ssi^able parentage, it makes 
up for the defect of birth by its personal 
merits, being so happily expressive of the 
tiling it represents, that, ii it cannot be 
trac^to other origin, we should be dis- 
posed to conjecture that it was born directly 
from that thing itself, without any interme- 
diate steps. The tee-totalist abhors “ the 
intoxicating agent,” alcohol, in every shajie 
— nay, the rigorous professor asks whether 
pudding, or jelly, or custard, has any wine 
in it ; and is even debarred from preserves 
by Oie present sinful practice of covering 
them in the jar with a piece of paper 
steeped in brandy, in order to prevent 
them from moulding. Nay, there are some 
whom the direst necessity will not tempt 
to touch the forbidden liquids. A gentle- 
man saved bis wife, when she was appa- 
rently in the last straggles of death, by 
pouring brandy down her throat : “ Ah !” 
mterrupted a lady of this creed, when she 
heard the story, could he not have given 
her lavender ?”— which, however, as well 
as cau dc Cologne, and other elegant re- 
storatives, share with vulgar gin and beer 
the sin of alcohol. But it will not surprise 
those who are conversant with the weak 
points of human nature, to be informed, 
that casuistry has been found to invade 
even this awful, illimitable pledge. Some 
tee-totalers are liberal enough to reflect, 
that, while they have eschewed alcohol as 
a substance, tney ore not the slaves of 
words, and need not stickle at mere nomi- 
nal qualities. So, while they abominate 
cberry-brandj’, they acquiesce in those 
simple productions of nature, brandy-cher- 
ries. It is almost too shocking to be told, 
in the midst of these follies, Ihat even the 
Holy Eucharist has been reformed on total 
abstinence principles. Mr. BeardseU, of 
Manchester, could, last year, number 
twenty-five ‘‘Christian churches” whj^ch 
had “^banished from the Lord’s table that 
beverage which inebriates,” and which ho 
was supplying with something which he 
had devi.se^ andcalled, emphatically, “ the 
fruit of the vine.” Truly “ all things arc 
new in the temperance dis{»ensation.” We 
cannot, however, pass over one glaring in- 
consistency in these zealous renonneers 
and denouncers of intoxicating agents. 
They cat ordinar/ bread, one universal 
ingredient of which, in England, is yeast, 
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tlie product of fermentation. They thus 
partake of the sin of small l>eer, and feed 
<»n the vices of those whom they pretend 
themselves anxious to convert. We think, 
therefore, it was but a fair revenge and 
proper piece of discipline which the brewers 
of a certain town wished to exaet, when 
they sent the crier round with notice that 
no teC’totalist baker should have any barm 
from them . — British Critic. 

TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 

There are some precedents for Tempe- 
rance Societies ; but some of them do not 
apply, and others should not be followed. 
Tne J ewish law contained several such pre- 
cepts Touch not, taste not, handle not 
but they have been abrogated, and their 
spirit declared inconsistent with the law 
of liberty. Joiiadab, the son of Rechab, 
founded his way of life by virtue of his jja- 
triarchal authority over his descendants — 
a right in those times universally acknow- 
ledged, and divinely autliorizc^ ; \^iich 
right, moreover, he would ]>robably not 
have had to that extent, if he had not been 
a member of the «1 ewish dispensation, or of 
any way of life divinely authorized. The 
Mosaic and the Christian polity limits, or 
rath(»r dehnes, many natural rights ; such 
as the very great power of the father over 
the sou, which we often see in profane 
history. The Essenes are another seeming 
precedent ; but they are certainly not 
sanctioned, perhaps are censtired, in the 
New Testament. Mahommedanism is the 
nearest case in point ; and has certainly 
had great success in propagating the doc- 
trine of “ total abstinence;” but it is not 
n.n example for Christians to follow, whe- 
ther we look to the origin, the character, 
or the moral results of the system. It has 
purchased one virtue, with many vices. 
Spite, however, of the previous improba- 
bility that any who called themselves 
Christians should borrow aught from the 
Arabian antichrist, we cannot forbear 
throwing out a hint of tlste possibility of 
the lcmj>erance doctrine having liecn fil- 
tered through Socinianism from the Koran. 
Is it an attempt at comprehension? There 
has always been, in certain quarters, a 
sympathetic yearning towards Mahom- 
medan Deism. \V c have read of a nego- 
tiation made by Socinians, in the reign of 
Charles II., with an ambassador of th^ 
Emperor of Morocco, with a view to a re-' 
gular communion between the two creeds. 
In a kind of Unitarian Utopia*, printed 
about fifty years ago, one ot the laws is, 

Once in every three months let some 
part of the Alkoran of Mahomet be read, 
and let the minister make such commen- 
taries thereon as he thiiikH proper.” And 

Noticed in Quarterly JKmVir, Oct. 1820,p. 571. 


a living authoress has kindly published, 
for the benefit of our Indian iellow-sub- 
jects, a sort of Harmony of the Unitarian, 
Mahommedan, and Hindoo creeds. Dr. 
Chanping, in his AMrestt on Temperanre^ 
says, “ A new bond must unite all the^ 
scattered portions of men,” and that there* 
must, be “ a new comprehension of the 
brotherhood of the human race and, 
though he says that Christianity is the 
mighty power which Ts to do all this, it is 
clear he only designs to use that power as 
an instrument— a source of mental stimu- 
lus, to be resorted to when the work flags— 
and does not intend to be bound to its an- 
tiquated ways and means. We are not 
aware that the tee-totalers adduce the 
several rules of the monastic orders ; and 
we conclude them to be rather shy of that 
•branch of the family of abstinence, there- 
fore we need not here express our judg- 
ment on them. We say, tiicn, on this re- 
view of all the a-^jitignable precedents for 
tee-totalism, that a new rule of living, ex - 
chiding one of Nature’s chief gifts, is as 
contrary to precedent as it is to Chris- 
tianity, and to common sense. It has nei- 
ther reason nor authority to impose a new 
burden. We will also take the liberty of 
miestioning whether it be consistent with 
the spirit of our political constitution, or 
that of any other nation, to permit the 
public administration of sacramental vows 
without authority granted from the State. 
— From a vei^r clever paper in the British 
Critic, 


THE EGlilNTON TOUIINAMENT. 

A remarkable feature of the Eglintou 
Tournament, and one which would have 
wanned the very heart of Sir Walter Scott, 
or any *)ther such antiquary, was the circum- 
stance that, not only was all the annour of 
the most exquisite workmanship and of 
genuine antimiity— some of it being os old 
os the time or Richard 11.— but there was 
hardly one suit of it that had not some 
Interesting history attached to it. Why is 
Sir Walter not alive to be the chronicler 
of the Egliuton Tournament? How elo- 
quently would he have revelled in all the 
historical recollections which every frag- 
ment of the armour used at it would have 
conjured up in his mind I That, for in- 
stance, of Lord Craven was particularly 
remarkable. It was of the purest blue- 
burnished Milan steel, decorated with 
gold studs, or rivets, and curiously inlaid 
with the same metal, in an exquisitely- 
wrought arabesque pattern. It came from 
the Manorial Hall of Hylton Castle, and 
it was the armhur worn by the Baroi» 
Hylton, at the battle of Cressy. Th 4 » casque^ 
or helmet, weighed nearly forty pounds.. 
Yet, may we remark, touching the weight 
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of the helmets, that we learned from some to that of the little ^cat who look down 
of the knights themselves, that the casque upon them ; and be made his palaces the 
was the only part of the armont which abode ot the chemists, and the resort ot 
they felt at all oppressive, if ivorn for any the mathematicians! and the Jaw^yers, who 
Icnjfth of time. But as it was never w'om were inaiifnaiiimonsly extending th(‘ liounds 
.in former days, except when the knight of human knowledge by their discoveries, 
*was actually in action, either in battle or or usefully imparting to the zealous stu- 
in the lists, the weiirht was of less cou»e« dent those lights which others had struck 


S ilence, As for the rest of the pieces of 
le armour, it is a ewious fact that there 
was hardly a piede of any suit at the 
Eglintoii 'rournaraent, which was not 
found to be too small for the man that 
was destined to wear it. 

Thus terminated the Eglinton Tourna- 
ment, for our enjoyment in. which, we, 
ns invited guests, are deeply grateful to 
the nobleman who gave it. We ho1d<;hat 
it was a spectacle which all who had Imy 
taste or feeling for the more ancient his- 
tory of Europe, inii.st have considered as 
by far the most animating, interesting, 
and instructive, that has ever been exhi- 
bited in Great Britain in modern times ; 
and which is destined, if we mistake not, 
to furnish a spirited theme for the iioet, 
and snljject for the painter, for many a 
flay to come. For onr parts, we cannot 
hone to behold anything like it again, 
unless the most noble the Marquis of 
Waterford, the bold Knight of the Dragon, 
or some other such /ms of mefni, by which 
we mean vulgar coin as well as chival- 
resque spirit, shall he disposed to renew 
the sight at some future fime, and at 
some other place. Whensoev'er and where- 
s«»evcr it may he, our earnest pqjlition is, 
that we may be spared to behold it ; and, 
if health and strength be permitted us, it 
shall not be the rains of a second deluge, 
(yea, ev(‘n like that of the Moray Floods,) 
that shall prevent us from being pre.=»ent. 

Taifs Magazine, 

TUB EABT. or SHELBURNE. 

Than Lord Shelhnme, few political cha- 
racters in any age brought a larger share 
of information, or a more statesmanlike 
cast of mind, to the task of administering 
state affairs. Though bred to arms, and 
hfiviiig illustrated his early years by serv- 
ing at Minden and other nelds, he had 
none of the indolent nu^utal habits in 
vrhich soldiers are apt to indulge ; as if 
the coiuage of their profession would cover 
all defects of education, or of exertion. 
In a rank and fortune generally found so 
unfavourable to habits of study, lie culti- 
vated science, and relaxt*d his mind in 
literary pursuits like a man of humbler 
station. Far superior to tihe frivolous 
tastes i>f the giddy throng whom wealth 
and ranlv intoxicatfe,, still furtlier removed 
from the contempt which they often affect 
for men of l^rniug, Lord Shelburne pre- 
^^rred habitually the society of the latter 


out. • • His coolness, as well as, perhaps, 
liis pride, were shewn when a gentleman, 
then extremely little known, and who 
much overrated his own importance, de- 
sired a hostile meeting ; and, finding his 
request very readily granted, came out 
with his friend. “ Which of these is the 
gentleman I am come to meet?" asked 
hi.s Lordship, with a civil smile, lieing 
seriously wounded by Colonel Fullerton, 
he amnsed himself with a good-humoured 
jest on the nature and possible results of 
the injury he had received . — Monthly 
Chronicle, 

Spirit of SDitftobers. 

FREXCH EXl’EPITION TO THE NORTH SEAS. 

The return of the Reaherrhe corv'ctte, 
Captain Fah\Te, which sailed lirom IltUTe 
last .Intie, on an exploring (Expedition to 
the North Seas, is announced by the 
Journal du Havre, with the following de- 
tails of her voyage : t>n leaving flavre, 
she steered to the Feroe Islands, the geo- 
graphical position of which was iiscortnined 
with great jirecision ; geological ohser\ a- 
tions made, aud notes taken on the com- 
merce, industry, manners, and habits i^f the 
inhabitants. On duly 1, tlie It erherrhe left 
Thorshaven, arrived on the 12th at llam- 
merfest, and, after .staying a few days, 
proceeded towards Spil/bergen. She fomid 
Cherry Island Hiirrounded by ice, to the ex- 
tent of ten leagues from every part of its 
coast, and unapproachable, (.’apt. Levaux 
then mfidc for one of the ports north of 
Sj)itzl3crgcn, hut, l^eing opposed by con- 
trary winds, attended with snow and fogs, 
he could not get beyond 80® N. lat. ; and, 
on July 31, came to harbour in Magdalen 
Bay. 'During his stay in this latitude, 
while the ship was completely surroundetl 
with icebergs, her boats visited Samcrem* 
berg, and llalcnits Point, the northern ex- 
tremity of Spitzbergen, Notwithstanding 
ythe sn«*w, the liydrographers made charts 
of Magdalen and Hamburgh bays, and 
magnetic and meteorologic oh.servntions 
were taken on shore. Not a single ship 
was in the bay. On August 13, the Re^ 
cherche left Spitzbergen, on her return, 
surveying, in ner way, the western coast 
of the island. On August 29, the members 
of the scientific commission, who were on 
board, left the ship,^o return to Lapland. 
In her passage homeward, the Recherche 
visited Bergen, Maudahl, and Christiania. 
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I Iff rocoption nt those ports, she iK'injy the 
first French sliij) of war that ever entered 
thorn, I VMS most cordial/’-^ 7 t/z/oA', 

TcTaxktm* 

Temperance Preachers, — One sore ficandal early 
iiniiedi'U Mie Moderation Societies. Their profes* 
siunal iidvocales were, of course, exjiosed to all the 
jKMMiliar temptations incident to their waiidcrinf' 
inode of life, and were alternately goaded and puffed 
up by their one restriction. The result was, that 
some of them demonstrated their xeal against ardent 
spirits by a lib(>ra1 use of fermented liquor. One of 
them was interrupted in the midst of his public ha- 
rangue by a xealous tce-totaler ; who exclaimed, 1 
tJiink the meeting ought to lx: informed, that the 
geiitlciuaii who is now speaking, has, to my certain 
knowledge, had sixteen glasses of ale this very morn- 
ing." — Jiritish Critic. 

Temperance Societies, — Tl»e last report of the 
Rriti.sh and Foreign Temperance Society, which ad- 
vocates temperance only, states that, within a short 
time, there has hcen a diminution of ninety-nine 
])nl>lir-hou.scs, and twenty-three beer-sliops in the 
metropolis— which is the stronghold of that society ; 
while in Manchester, llinningluim, and Leeds (the 
great rendezvous of tlie tee-totalera) they have In- 
creased. On the other hand, the report before us is 
full ofaecoiiiits of “ Moderation Societies" which 
have died natural deaths, or languished very low. — 
Jittiish Critic. 

Gross Superstition,-^ A&tTo]ogy Ihigers in the 
West; for the newspapers report a cunning 
fellow, “formerly connected with the press" of 
Fxetor, to have lately placarded the vralls of that 
city with the following advertisement : “ Raphael ! ! 
Astrologer and Herbal Doctor." “ Nativities accu- 
rately cast. All strictly legal honorary questions 
answered.’* Among the fortune-telIer*8 dupes are 
two servant-girls, one of whom had her “nativity '* 
cast by Raiihael : it is neatly written, and stamped 
with the astrologer’s name ; and it pretends to tell 
all the events that will happen to the girl during 
iicr life. Amongst the precious evidence was like- 
wise found “ a charm against broken logs,” which 
tlie girl wore in her bosom. The cunning knavo 
has been very properly sent to prison, as “ a rogue 
and a vagabond:" the committing magistrate would 
do well to inquire what the Local Committee of the 
Useful Knowledge Society is about in Exeter. 
Such credulity as the above in the provinces may 
be less surprising than it would be m the metro- 
polis. but, it is, doubtless, fostered by the astro- 
logical almanacs which are yearly issued with the 
“London" imprint; and which in Ixxiks, as on 
cutlery, is a wonderful warranty for imposture. 

tirnhalmment . — The Univers give^the following 
ac(‘ouiit of the mode of embalming the body of 
Cardinal Duke d’lsoard. The viscera were taken 
from their cavities, and plunged into alcohol saVu- 
rated with corrosive sublimate; and the carotid, 
axillary, and femoral arteries were injected w ith the 
same liquid. The viscera were then replaced, and 
the body, wrapped In glutinous bands, was dressed 
in the robes, and with all the insignia of a cardinal, 
and placed In a coffin, with vrtriuus aromatic pow- 
ders. This first coffin is wadded internally, and 
covered with red satin ; over this Is a coffin of 
lead, and over this a third of oak, also covered with 
red satin. Under the pillow, upon which the head 
rests, is a small leaden chest, containing a medal 
with the effigies of the Pope, from whom the 
Duke received the dignity of Cardinal, and of the 
regining Pope; and another medal with the date of 
tlie Duke’s decease, his dignities, See.— Times. 

London Theatres —The cost of building the present 
English Oiicra House was ; that of the St. 

James’s Theatre, £20,000.— l^r. Beazley the ar- 
chitect. 


The Attorney at JSylinloun : a Sonnet, 
fiinit with romance I left my palling home, 

Mndty affape for scenes of olden time ’ 

To I)c display'd anew in Scotia's clime : 

What joy me! nought 'mid knighthood's haunts to 
roam I 

There lords and ladies, a/fable and grand, „ 

Seemed but to wait my coming —while (lie 
sun 

Tn etyoy hid his face. What glorious fun 
In pomp’s own circle thus to take one’s stand !— 
Then came “ the sports ; but— itwcA a wash of 

rain ! • 

Poor chivalry, half-drowned, lost all Its beams. 
Chilled, sad, I urged my wet way back again, 

For (JJement’s-inn, renomichig splendour’s 
• dreams ; 

And cried (like one who speaks as though to mourn 
he meant,) 

I, an attorney, am not for a tourneymeani, 

, New Monthly Magazine. 

Cartouche, (the French highwayman,) in com- 
pany with two other “ gentlemen, " robbed the 
eoclie, dt packet-boat, from Melun, where they took 
a food quantity of booty— making the passengers 
**** decks, and riding them at leisure. 
“ This money will be but very little among three,’’ 
whispered Cartouche to his neighbour, us tlie three 
conquerors were making merry over their gains* 
“ if you were to pull the trigger of your pistol iii 
the neighbourhood of your comrade’s ear, perhaps 
It might go off; and then there would he but two of 
us to share." Strangely enough, as Cartouche said, 
tile pistol did go aud No. 3 perished. ** (live 
him another ball," said Cartouche ; and another was 
lired into him. But, no sooner had Cartouche’s 
coniraile discharged both his pistols, than Cartouche 
himself, seized with a furious indignation, drew 
his; “Learn, monster," cried he, “not to lx: so 
greedy of gold; and iierisli, the victim of thy dis- 
loyalty and avarice 1*’ So Cartouche slew the 
second robber : and there fs no man in Europe who 
can say that the latk*r did not merit well the pun- 
ishment. — Fraser's %{agaxine, 

Don Carlos is now a French prisoner at Bourges, 
where Louis XI., the Nero of France, was born four 
nturies ago? and where Bourdaloue, the cele- 
brated preacher, Just two centuries since, was as- 
tounding Prance by his ehniucnce and piety. It 
was here that Loiius XI f., in early life, was three 
years a prisoner in the castle, for rebellion against 
Charles VIll. ; and was confined, during the night, 
in an iron cage, from which he was released by tho 
solicitations of his wife, the Princess Jane, sister 
of Charles VIII.— /ft/rf. 

liichard Cmur tie TAon.-»-Ut, James is engaged in 
urit.ng a Life of Richard Canir de Lion, and has 
revisiied Germany for the pimiose of clearing up 
some doubts in regard to general matters connected 
with the iinprisounient of that monarch. We re- 
joice to find 80 national a subject in such excellent 
hands. — hiieraty Gazette. 

Benjamin Constant had such a command of lan- 
guage, that when he chanced to displease his 
audiencs* by an expression, he would go on substi- 
tuting synonymes till he suited them. For example : 
“ I am anxious to spare the Crown"— a murmur ; 
“the Monarch"— the murmurs continue; “the 
Crnslitulional King"— the murmurs are hushed.— 
Quarle7 ly Beview. • 

Servants.-^ A servant, who was leaving her place, 
put several knives and forks into a, large bag full of 
sail, no doubt for the purpose of injuring the hands 
of her successor when a further supply of salt was 
required. Fortunately the trick was discovered by 
one of the forks or knivgs protruding a little fVom 
the bag, otherwise the consequence must have been 
serious. Thus it often happens ^liat the real cha- 
racter or disposition of servants is not found out 
until they have left their places.— EdtMAi/rgA paper^ 
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Artilterif . — Prince Louis Napoleon, wjjo has lately 
returned to London, is engaged in experiments con- 
nected yrith a discovery he' has lately made in 
artillery. He is, we are informed, preparing a 
memorial on the subject. — Mesmger. 

- Benjamin Constant and 


•inns a-piece — lucKiiy wuiiuui cucct. , 

French and English Talent.-y-lietorc Judging of 
English science and literature by even parliamentary 
representatives, in cdlnmon fairness, make due 
allowance lor the f&cts— in common charity, bear 
constantly in mind, that neither Wordsworth nor 
Herschel, nor Hallam, wear coronets: that no 
mitre has fallen either on Sydney Smith, or Sedg- 
wick, Milman or Whewell, Keble or Buckland: 
tiiat Babbage is the rejected, not the elected, of 
Finsbury: that a round dozen of fashionable no- 
velists or melo-dramatists would be a poor set-ofTfor 
Lamartine, Guizot, or Chateaubriand : that Messrs. 
Longman have not quite made up their ntinds to 
offer Lord John Russell £20,000 for a contiliuation 
of his History^ with the view of putting him on,,a 
par with M. Thiers.— Quor/eWy Jteview. 

Oratory of Af. T/iicrs.— The kind of speaking 
which has m.-ide the fortune of M. Thiers is thus 
described by Timan " It is not oratory, it isUilk, 
but talk, lively, brilliant, light, mingled with histo- 
rical traits, anecdotes, and refined rellexious ; and 
all this is said, broken off, cut short, tied, untied, 
sewn together again, with a dexterity of language 
absolutely incomparable. Thought springs up so 
quick in that head of liis, so quick, that one would 
say it was born before it bad been conceived. Tim 
vast lungs of a giant would not suffice to expectorate 
tine words of that spiritual dwarf. Nature, ever 
watchful, and considerate in her compensations, 
seems to have aimed at concentrating in him all 
the powers of virility in the frail organs of the 
larynx,” 


South Sea Schemes . — Of the more than 200 pro- 
jects, /oar only have survived; and these still 
exist in full vigour, because founded on gi>od sense 
and honest principles— the Royal Ejy-hange Assur- 
ance Company, the London Assurance Company, 
the York Buildings Company, and the English 
Copper Company.— <2«or/cr/y Review. 


Hov.‘ U get on. — The presumptuous are not 
always Ignorant of their own demerits. Men set 
up sometimes with the best success, as charlatans, 
with a full knowledge of their incapacity, and 
relying on the strength of gullability. As far as 
Ignorance of mere xqat||U < fact goes, this may 
be something likAthliiSP the' College of Health 
IS very well n not the CoUege of Phy- 

sicians; and the'iiajrertising oculist knowing how 
many of his patients would he glad to see him, has 
some misgiving as to his proUciency in the science 
he professes. Beyond this, thd charlatan, for the 
inost part, has^ a liberal conceit of his own superio- 
► rity ; and fancies himself tnore cunning (that is, in 
hiH apprehension, wiser) thad the rest of the world. 
At alV events, none succeed in their impostures 
more than half persuaded 
of their own excellence. In this case, it is truly 
possnnt quia posse videniur ; end where the convic- 
Iwldest ^venturer is apt to 
caught unawares. But the truly 
seif sati shed, arc n it to be taken at a disadvantage 
wrapped in armour of proof: and 
S’ • 1 ,. ;^’".™'?.“'’.““*'*''“' “onKiras demerit is, 

ns humble merit, m apprehensive stupidity is con- 
epieuous in the highest stettons. i.rUIS!ig otm 
learned societies, setting fasiiionn, riding m 
Lord Mayors cqpclics, commanding fleets and 
armie^ dtspcrisuigjuslice, and, what is tictter still 
olothed in purple and line linen, and faring sumptu- 
ously everji: day —From a smart paper iu the New 
Monthlg MhgaziHe. 


Courage.-^The Count de 8t Leu, (Louis Bonaparich 
former King of Holland,) has forwarded to the 
Mayor of Valence a sum of .SOO flrancs, as a siibscriii- 
tion towards the execution of the statue, by his native 
city, to tlie memory of General Championnet. That 
illustrious and valiant captain, although very young, 
conquered Naples at the head of a handful of soldiers, 
and, witli them, routed an army of more than 80,000 
men. — Times. 

Epitaph at White Parish, Hauls. 

This world is full of crooked streets ; 

Death is a place were all men meets : 

If life were sold that men could buy, 

The rich would live, the poor must die. 

The Harvest Moon has not been so beneficial for 
the harvest since the year 1820 as she' has been this 
year, nor will she be so again till the year 1857. 

Ireland. — There is scarcely such a thing as a fine 
water-fail in all Ireland, even with its abundance 
of streams : the traveller is rarely compensated for 
his trouble in going to see them. He may as soon 
expect to find suicide as frequent in this country as 
it is in England and France ; whereas, it is a com- 
paratively rare event for people to kill themselves 
in Ireland. In the teeth of their exquisite poverty, 
and destitution, and hoi>elessneBS, it is a tiling 
almost unknown. How rarely in the public papers 
is a suicide observable 1 This is a singular circum- 
stance, whether it lie ow'ing to their buoyancy of 
spirits, the love of life, (where to our eye tliere is so 
little to make it loveable,) or to their gay, careless 
temperament : yet the French arc gay, and are 
fond, par excellence, of making away with them- 
selves. — Carne's Letters on Ireland: New Monthly 
Magazine. 

The French —'When' some one w'as 

expatiating on the merits of the French language to 
Mr. Canning, he exclaimed : “Why, what on earth, 
sir, can he expected of a language which has hut 
one word for liking and loving, and puts a tine 
woman and a leg of mutton on a par — J'ahne Julie ; 
J*ainie un gtgot l-^Quarierty Review, [We once 
heard a Parisian traiteur apply the term magni- 
fiqve to a half-consumed ^*gigot;’' an epithet almost 
invariably attaclied to Louis Quartorze : only think 
of Versailles and a leg of mutton !] 

Voltaire and Ferney. — More than 10,000 strangers 
visit annually the country-house of Voltaire at Fer- 
ney, near Geneva. It may be, therefore, siipiMised 
that the ]K)st of cicerone is productive to its owner. 

A Genevese, an excellent calculator, as are all his 
countrymen, has valued as follows the yearly profits « 
that functionary derives from his situation : 

8,000 busts of Voltaire, made with earth f. 

of Ferney, at a ftanc a-piece 8,000 

1,200 autograph letters, at 20 flrancs ... 24,000 

500 walking canes of Voltaire, at 50 francs 
each 25,000 

800 veritable^wigsof Voltaire, at 100 firancs 30,000 

In all ... 87,000 

LeSihle: Times. 
Scientific Congress. It was the young Prince 
Musignano, Charles Louis Buonaparte, who gave the 
idea of convoking the Scientific Congress now sitting 
at Pisa. About 400 savans, 274 of whom lielonged 
to Tuscany, assembled in that city on the Ist nit. 
Tile Grand Duke attended the meeting of the 5th, 
and on the 10th lie offered a sjilendid banquet to all 
the fnembers of the Congress, in the ducal palace. 

A restaurateur of Florence established liimself at 
Pisa during the meeting of the Congress, and received 
from the Grand Duke a compensation of 10,000 
francs, to enable him to accommodate ids guests on 
the most moderate terms.—Capitole. (This is what 
wc term substantial jiatroiiage, and strangely con- 
trasts with our half- guinea Birmingham (Bruinma' 
gem) ordinary fur the Britisli Association.] 
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TRAVELLING POST-OFFICE, 

ON THIS LONDON AND BIItMINOHAM 
RAILWAY. . 

HbrcIb a speclmeu of that exhauBtleHs 
ingenuity which bids fair to “ anuihihite 
time aaa space.” That ‘‘time and tide 
tarry for no man,” the dials have lonff 
since told us : but tlie iiiiprovemerit above 
illitstrated, enables us to work double tides, 

VOL. 11. I 


to dnplidate dime, and to ti*avel and work 
at the same instant. 

l*he Cuts (diew the exterior and interior 
of the Travelling Post-oIHee, in whidi the 
mails are conveyed along the London and 
Birmingham Raikvay. This carriage is 
fitted internally wim npsts of “pigeon 
holes,” dTawei*s, and pegs f and is 

attended by One or more clerks and a 
guard ; the former to sort and Arrange the 
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letters, dtirhig the journey, aud the latter 
to tie up aud exchange the mail bags. For 
taking and delivering the bags, daring the 
passage of the train, to obviate stoppages 
for this purpose, attached to the near side 
of the office is an iron frame, with a piece 
of net, which is expanded to receive a bag^ 
from the arm of a standnrd^ at the side of 
the road. At the same monient i hat a bag 
is delivered into ,tU(? net, another is let 
down from ttie office by the machine, and 
thus an exchange of bags is instantly 
effected. This ingenious contrivance is 
the invention of Sir. J. Ramsay. The 
Post-office is 15 ft. 3 in. in clear length ; 

7 ft. 7 in. in width ; and 6 ft. 10 in. in 
height : its cost, 

I'he speed of the mail trains. on*Jt]ie 
above Railway, is as follows : the day 
mail leaves the Euston Grove Station at * 
half-past nine in the morning, and airivos 
at Birmingham in five honrs. A .stop]>age 
of eight ininntes is allowed at Tring, ten 
minutes at ^V’^olve^ton, three minutes at 
Weedon, and nine minutes at Covenh’j’' ; 
making a total of twenty-five minutes 
ocenpied hy the stoppages, and only four 
hours, thiTfy-fi\c minutes in performing 
the journey of 112 miles 4 furlongs. The 
day mail train from Biriningham, accom- 
plishes the journey in the same time, 'fhe 
night mail' train leaves Jiuston Sipiare at 
half' past eight, and completes the distance 
in five hours and a half. ,, * 

According to the Parliaiiientary Report, 
the price for conveying the mails on the 
London and Birminghain RaKway, is 
settled by arlntration : namely, from May 
1st, at j6*24 : is. 4fl. per day, or XT 0,340 
per year, for a day mail up and down, and 
a nighl mail up and down. For this the 
Contractors pro\'ide the Post-oftic<* car- 
riages, and carry a guard and two cleiks. 
The time is for three years ; the weight car- 
ried. “ nine tons and a fraction.” 

TURKISH WOMEN. 

M. Fois'T^MEft, a late French traveller, 
in Turkey, gives a description of Turkish 
^w-ives which but little accords with the 
vulgar notions of their servitude and sub- 
jection. He was re<inested Iw a 1’uAc of 
AmassLa, who considered M. Foutanier to 
he a physician, to visit his wife, a woman 
of extraordinary beauty, who pretended S 
to l>e ill. “ Prior to enteriiijr the harem, 
the host desired me to remain in the court 
till everything was arranged for my intro- 
duction. The lady did not puthcrself out of 
the way either for her KusVnid or for me. 

It would be difficult to ^'md u more heau- 
tifiil crefttuii? : Vr bracelets and neckloce 
W«re ' fet with tuneralds ; she wore a 
robe embroidered vrith gold ; her 
was ohiamented with diamonds ; the 


clasp of her girdle and her rings were of 
precions-stones. As soon as I was seated^ 
she ordered her negresses to bring me a 
pipe and coffee, and then detailed to me 
her complaints, which appeared rather 
imaginary than real. 1 advised exercise 
and change of air. ‘There it is,’ said 
she ; ‘ 1 am the daughter of a Gurd ; 1 can 
climb mountains and tame coursers ; 
formerly I roved at will about the country, 
without a veil to cover me ; tbr-of what 
use cau that be to a Virtubus woman ? 
Then I lived, I breathed ; now 1 must 
shut myself up, or mo\’e with sober pace, 
accompanied by a troop of slaves, to nsit 
a parcel of dull Turkish women. Yes; 
air and, above all, liberty would he of 
service to me,’ The liusband did not 
listen to my advice with near so much 
satisfaction as his wife; she ])erceivcd 
this, and desired him, very iincenmioni- 
onslv, to go anil order more coffee, and to 
return when he was called. He went, 
leaving us tete-d-ti^tr. 'Phe lady then 
begun : — ^ You see that old wretch ? It is 
he who is the cause of my malady, which 
is nothing hiitthe ennui which the sight of 
him ins] lives. He is unfortniialc ; and 
what ]»lea«ure con there he with a man 
without power or authority, and who is, 
moreover, divstitnte of money. Is there 
no means, my dear soul, of getting rid of 
the sight of him ? You are the prince of 
})hysicians, the cream of dikctors ; is there 
no medicauumt which, by the help of God, 
may deliver me from him ? Oh, then 1 
should return into the count i*y, where 1 
enjoyed such health, and would cpiit this 
city, which I pray God to overthrow ! ”' 
— .'Jsf’afic Register, 


THE TRAVELLER BENIGHTED. 

['I'he following truly graphic scene is 
from Sir Richard Phillips’s Personal Tour. 
It is a capital piece of circumstantial 
writing, such* iia few persons excel in ; 
for, as Horac<» sings, 

" Bifflcile est propri6 communia dicere.” 

Our home tourist, having taken tea at 
Mansfield, (celebratiid for Dodslc*y and 
“ the Miller,”) proceeded, in his chaise, 
in a very dark night, fifteen miles, for 
Che.sWrfield : — ] 

I had not bcien apprised that it is one of 
the most hilly stages in England, and 
through a country consisting chiefly of 
naked moors. My lights burnt out, and 
w’hen midway, I was in the dark among 
mountains and deep dells, while the 
tlunly scattered cottages were closed in 
silence and darkness. To avoid risks, J 
found it necessary *to walk hy the side of 
my chaise; aud, from that and other 
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camcSj / lost so much time that the clock I was^ but be undertook to inirodnce me 
struck fufehfe as 1 entered ChesterJield, at some one of throe other inns, T there- 
I j)roc<*eded alon^ the main road and fore JeR my horse standiii^f in the yard, 
street, and expected to meet some stray ^nd accompanied him to tl»e hest of them, 
inliabitant to direct me to the inn, or to and he knocked at the back-door, while I 
find some watchman, or to see lights in assailed the front one. Neither of us re-, 
some lionse where 1 might make inquiry, inittod for a qiiarler of an hour, and we 
The line of street, however, conducted made use of various devices to increase 
me through the town, and I had seen no the clamour, hut in vain ; for the soundest 
inn ; nor, on listening, could J hear the sleep seemed to be characteristic of slee/n/ 
voice or footsteps of any human Ijeiiig. Chesterfield, Wearied by our labour, both 
I now turned through some other streets, with hands and feet, w-e now proceeded to 
hut the stillness of death Ining over the .a tliird inn, and there repeated the same 
whole town. 1 was, at length, in despair; clamorous operations; hut with no better 
and, standing up in my chaise, in the success. At h^ngth we proceeded to a 
centre of three streets, 1 shouted holloa, fourth, of smaller size ; and he assailedjthe 
ns loud as I could, for full ten minutes. ]>a<flc part, while 1 attacked the front. In 
The echoes reverberated even from the ten •mimitt's we got an answer from the 
neighbouring hills ; hut J seemed to he in iipj^er story, that iliey had no bed and no 
Palmyra, or Halbec. 1 now drove to an- •stable, aiul ihe window was shut upon ns 
other centrical station, and adopted the without fnrtluT parley, 
same expedient, but in vain ; and then to My loyal assistant, who, T found, was 
a third and a. fourth station — one of virtiich an exciseman, was as imich astonished as 
I found, the next day, wa* exactly oppo- I was provok(‘d ; and we now proceed(*d 
site the house of the mayor. One solitary hack to the first inn, where 1 had lelt my 
cat crossed the street; and this was the horse and chaise. I found that sympathy 
only living thing which, from twelve for a wearied horse had induced the hostler 
o’clock till one, 1 saw in Chesterfiidd. to get up, and provide for him ; aud,])re- 
What au honest, confiding, sleeping people snmiiig on this symptom of success, we 
must compose its ten thousand iuhahi- renewed our attacks on the hack part of 
tants ! the iun, and presently the suncy waiter 

The church clock struck o//c, and J tqiened the kitchen-door, and told me 1 
began to despair. J was unwilling to might lie on the bench before the fire, for 
arouse any ])articu1ar family liy knocking T could have no bed ; and lie gave me 
at a door; but, in chniiging my station a another lectfire for not coming sooner,^ 
fifth time, I heludd a light in a mean telling me, among oUicr things, that they 
house, and, jdacing niy chaise ojiposito to never trusted such late comers, and that 
it, ]>reseiitly aroused the inmates, who the hostler was to sit up with mo in the 
directed me in the course of the iun. I kitchen. I now gave this fellow my card 
proceeded, hut without tracing it ; when, for his mistress, and he pivtcuded to go 
in a few iniimtcs, an lionest fellow hailed to her with it ; hut instantly returned, 
me, half dressed, and said tliat, having ami falsely asserted that she would not 
heard his neighbour give me a blind direc- look at it. 

tion, he had come out to advise me. 1 At the moinent I forgot Dr. Stokes, and 
was now conduct<»d the hack-vvay into an some other old correspondents iu Chester- 
inn-yard ; and finding some stables, jiro- field ; and, in truth, I had been so used to 
ceeded on foot to the hou»». I was glad find that time had swept away my old 
to see lights stirring in the upper rooms ; correspondents, that I seldom relied on 
hut, after knocking sometime, was told by their coutiimed existence. At this in- 
a very pert wait<"r, that the house w'as stant, however, I recollected that the 
closed, and I could not come in ; that the printer of the jiaper kept the post- office, 
hostler was gone home, and that I and whwh is a nocturnal duty here ; but, on 
my horse could not be received. In a. few going there, found that he liad a sick 
minutes two maid servants directed a family, and no spare bed. Being now 
candle towards me, and began la-ighing,* near the second-best iim, where we bod 
at my anxiety ; and on my observing that made onr firft abortive trial, I went there 
they had a light, and were not in bed, again. The clock had now gone three ; 
thev blew it out, and I was then mocked and I resolved rather to knock till day- 
both by tlie waiter and them. 1 now light than sit up in the kitchen of the 
renewed my knocking, and presently the other house. Despair increased my efforts; 
mistres answered me with violent re- and after kickiiig the door, and knocking 
proaches for not coming sooner; ami then it with a large stone for twenty miinites, 
telling me that 1 could have no Ix'd there, a voice of alarm was rdisetl in tla* upper 
she closed her windov* . story. Pri'senlly the landlord and land- 

My civil guide was more indigent than lady made their appearances^ at anotljor 
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window; and I answered varions interro- a jwint abont four Wkhs above Six; 
ffatories, wbich, as my conveyance was at ana the remains of other water-courses, 
the other inn, I was not a little jrasEded to now xmtixei, are to he seen mtersectinjr 
explain how I got into ChesterBeld. I, the plain in all dir^ons. At the tenth 
however, was let in; was chilly received mile ironi Dizfhl, the river muhm an 
hv two wcll-behnved girls, and got a abrupt turn to the b. h., and the road then 
tolerable bed. leaves it, and stretches across the plain to 

1 did not rise till twelve— a circumatiince the great mound of Shs, which is, from this 
to which the bar of the house attached point, distinctly visible on the hori:roii. 
some suspicion. Oiogoiiig into a parlour, As 1 approached the ruins, I wius particu- 
J ordered brt'alcfast ; but, in a minute, the larly struck with the extraordinary height 
landlady entered, with arms akimbo, and of this mound, which is, indeed, so great as 
asked me, very saucily, whether 1 had any to overimver all the other ruins in the 
lugtrage: a question* which I answered vicinity. It forms the north-western cx- 
wHh a hearty luugli. Slie now told me Iremily of a large irregular platform of 
that she did* not understuud travellers mounds, which appear to have constituted 
who came wilhoiit luggage at that tim6 of the fort of the city , while the great tumulus 
night ; and that the noise 1 had made at represents the site of the inner citadel : by 
their door had alarmed all the nefgh- a rough calculation with the sextant, 1 
liours. I quietly remarked on tlie want ‘ found the height of the lower platform ti> 
of a bell at such a house ; expressed my be between eighty and ninety feet, and 
sorrow, &c. This, however, did not ap- that of the great mound to be about Itio 
pease her; and I felt myself obliged to feeti the platform, which is square, 1 esti- 
ordermvbill, and leave the house. 1 now mated to measure two miles and a half: 
.sought 'the Jl/agor, and made a formal the mound, which 1 paced, measured 1,100 
complaint agaiiist both houses, csiwicially yards round the base, and S50 round the 
the ferst. He referred me to the I’own- summit. The slone is very steep,— so 
clerk for a summons ; and, on my w^ay, »teej>, indeed, as only to admit of ascent by 
passing a bookseller’s shop, I learned that two pathways. Upon the slope of the 
the worthy and eminent botanist. Dr. western face of the mound is a slab, with 
Stokes, was alive, and at liand. 1 hastened, » cuneiform inscrijition of thirty-three lines 
therefore, to his hos])itnblc mansion ; was in huigth engraved on it, and in the coin- 
received as I exiiecU'd, and, after agree- plicated character of the third column of 
ing to accept bed and board with him the Persciiolitan tablets ; this is stated to 
during my stay in those pafts, he and a have been a part of nn obelisk, which 
friend of bis accompanied me to the inns, existed, not many years ago, erect upon 
and we iointly gave them such o, lecture, the .summit of the mound, and the hn^ken 
as is likely to correct their jiractice to tra- fragments of the other parts of it are seen 
vellers for the fiiture. plain below. I saw three of the 

Habylonian sepulchral urns, imbedded 

INTERESTING firmly in the soil, at a point where a ra- 

PERSJAN ANTIQUITIES. vine had been recently formed by the rain, 

RUINS or sus : the black stone : tomb in the face of the mound : in another place 
OF DANIEL. was exposcd to view a flooring of hrick- 

MajorUawli.nson, in his very attractive work, a few feet below the surface, and 
Notes on a March from Zohab to Klihzis- the summit of the mound was thickly 
tan, in the ,hmrml of the Geographical strewn with hrt)ken pt>ttery, glazed tiles, 
Sociotif^ records : kiln-dried bricks. Heyond the elevated 

Marik 9/A.— After remaining five days platform extend the ruins of the city, pro- 
at Dizful, I rode over to examine tlie mins l>ahly siJt or seven miles in circumference : 
'of Sus,* The road for ten miles mns along they present the same appearance of irre- 
the right bank of the Dizful river, wi>ich f?ulav mounds, covered with bricks and 
here makes a remarkable h nd to the broken pottery ; and here and tlu^re the 
westward : the A'hi-Hulad-rud falls into it fragment of a shaft is seen projecting 
at the seventh mile. This part of tlie plain \ througli the soil. 

is covered w'.th villages, andtis wcU cult i- 1 bjwi been very anxious, on visiting 
vated ; being watered by canals, derived Sfjs, to obtain a correct copy of the famous 
both from the river of Dizful aud the bilingual inscription upon the black stone,* 
Kerkhah : the great canal which conveys which was said to be preserved at the 
water from the latter ‘is named Nahri- temh of Daniel, and which had always 
Hormasin,! and is said tp he derived from appeared to me of the greatest importance, 

to verity the recent discoveries regarding 
♦ In tke country tfhe name ir now pronounced the cuneiform character: 1 was extremely 
to the G.o«tai.tu}f8 .t u alvtays ,rUt™ disaiilwinte.!, therefore, to ftnd that thi> 

^ t'Pw ROMrfu^in, %. c. the two Uormuzes? F. s. • See Ouseloy's Travels, vol. 1. p. 420. 
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most precious relic no lonffer existed. It 
is well known that the inhabitants of Sn- 
siaiia attached the must profound reverence 
to this cxtraordiniiry stone, and fiercely 
resented any attempt to rob them of it, 
believing' that the prosperity of the pro- 
vince depended uj3on its remainin in their 
hands. After the failure of Sir Robert 
Gordon to obtain possession of it, in 1HJ2, 
it remained buried for some years, to secure 
it from observation ; but, having been 
disinterred by the guardians of the tomb, 
it a]»pears that, in 1832, it was wantonly, 
destroyed by a stranger Sayyid,* * * § in the 
hoj)e of discovering within it sonic hidden 
treasure. The whole story is very curious : 
the fragments (for it was blown to pieces 
with jiowdcr) were carefully collected, and 
reinterred within the procincts of the 
tomb ; but immediately afterwards th« 
province was almost depopulated by the 
plague : the bridge of Shuster suddenly 
broke, and the famous dam at llawizuli 
was carried away ; all which disasters 
were, of course, ascribed to the destruction 
of the talisman : and as this Sayyid, also, 
was generally believed to have been a 
Firingi in disguise, I fouiwl the rancour 
against Europeans, in connexion with the 
black stone, bitter and extensive. The 
tomb of Daniel has been often described: 
it is a modern building, on the bunks of 
the Shajihr river, (or Shuwer, as it is gene- 
rally called,) immediately below the great 
mound : several bricks, stamped witli 
arrow-beaded cliaract,ers, which have been 
brought from the ruins, are built into it ; 
in the court is preserved a capital of white 
marlde, also brought from the great, inoimd ; 
and outside, on the banks of the stream, 
are found two lilocks, one covered with a 
mutilated cuneiform inHcri])tion, and the 
other sculptured with the figures of ii man 
and two lions, which have been described 
by Sir W. Onseley, from (^a}»t. Monteitli’s 
relation. + To tlie N. of the mins there 
are mounds and tapahsjrin all directions, 
among which are the 'J’ali-Suleinian, 
Duwasi, and Gnba, and to the S. the plain 
is covered in tlie same • manner, seven re- 
markable tumnli, near each other, being 
called Haft ('hagan, and anotlier very 
lofty mound Buldluyah. 

Near the tomb of Daniel is a ruined 
imam Zadah,:[ two of the corner^ of whitjTi 
are based upon broken capitals, like that 
preserved in the court of the shrine ; and 
under a Koiiar-trce,§ in the neighbourhood, 
I jiercciv'cd another of the same sort. ^ I 
have thus noticed, 1 believe, all the relics 
of antiquity that are to be found at Shs ; 
they are certainly less than might have 

* A (lesrendant of 

t Ouseley’s Travels, vol. i. p. 423. 

I Sepulchral chapel in honour of ii saint. F. S. 

§ Uhamnus Jujtiba, or Lotus. F. S. 
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been looked for, but they afford very satis- 
factory evidence of the site of an ancient 
capital of great extent. The river of 
Shaphr, to which T have alluded, rises 
about ten miles N. of Sfis : it flows in a 
deep narrow bed, by the tomb of Daniel, 
and hives the western face of tin* great 
mound. At this point are the remains of 
a bridge, of no very ancient structure, ai.d 
immediatidy helow,the bridge is a ford, by 
which alone, I was assured, from near its 
source to the point where it falls into the 
Kuran,* in the neighbourhood of IVe'is, can 
the A'bi-Shapfir be crossed. The water is 
considered by the Persians to be particu- 
larly lieavy and unwholesome, anci in thi.s 
respect to bear a striking contrast to the 
IQerkhali, which flows at some distance to 
the W., and is believed to be little inferior 
to the Kuran in the lightness and excel- 
lence of its water. We are informed by 
the Orientals,! that when Ahii Mhsa 
Ash'ari took possession of Sfis, in the se- 
venteenth year of the Ilijrah, he dug a 
canal from this stream, and deposited 
in a grave, at the bottom of it, the cofliii 
which was said to contain the hones of 
the prophet Daniel, and which was there 
held in great veneration, and afterwards 
letting the water into the artificial bed, 
eftectually secured the grave Iroin pro- 
fanation. All authors, indeed, agree 
that the grave was in the bed of the 
stream ; yet Benjamin, of Tudela, pretends 
that, in hit day, the coffin was kept sus- 
pended over the river, to pacify the Jews, 
ujion ijither side, who were contending for 
the holy relic : but 1 have no space here 
to detail tlu* numerous stories relative to 
this .shrine. 1'hc A'hi-Shaj»ur is certainly 
not only navigable from Sfis to the point 
of its junction with the Kuran, hut from 
the facility which its deep and narrow beil, 
nearly level with the surface of the plain, 
affords for draught, is particularly suited 
to navigation. The river Kerkliah is dis- 
tant one mile and a half from the great 
mound of Sfis, and I could discover no 
trace of building in the interval between 
tlie rivers. 


SKETCHES OF BRIGHTON.— II. 

To the .stranger entering at the north, 
the first view of the modern town of 
Brighton is, indeed, a striking scene. Sup- 

• The naine of this river has been hitherto always 
written Karoon : the true pronunciation which cor- 
responds with the orthography is Kuran. [KA,nln 
in Jeh&nnumA, p. 454. P, S.] 

t See AshkdluVA'lam (maps of the world) Arab 
MS, written by Abii-1 K&sim. Ihn Ahmed, El Jai- 
h&nl, in about a.(«. 400, and translated into Persian 
by AlHbn-’Abdu-l-Sal6m. This is the work, I 
believe, translated into Bjiiglish by Si^ W, Ouseley, 
under the title of Ibn Haukal's Geography. [That 
work is entitled “ Suwaru-l-BuldAn,” a phrase syno- 
nymous with Ashkalu-l’alam. ^Jdseley s Travels, 
vol. iii. i>._564.) F. S.J 
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posiug him to approach by the London 
road, his eye will, probably, bo wonry of 
the biirrennesis of the scenery for the last 
ten miles of liis journey ; relieved, it is 
true, by the neat vilUiffPs of Patcham, at 
tljree miles, nnd Preston, at <i»e mile, 
from Brij^hton ; the latter es])oeifilly, with 
its fine road-side trees, old mansions, 
farm^Uke abodes, and clinrch, of carly- 
j^inted or “pure (lot^iic ’’ architecture, 
forininj^ a cheerful 1 * 01101 ' to the sterility of 
the previous road, and of the coast whereou 
lies Brighton, eni bosomed, or reposing? in 
the laj» of luxury. As you enter the town, 
or, rather, the sulmrhs, the houses are t»f 
that dcscrij)tioiJ whieh characterize the 
environs ot our own overgrown JiOndon : 
and Brijihtoii itself may not inap])rojX'i- 
utely be nain<?d tlie metropolis of tlie 
southern coast. 

'I'lio first strikiiiij objc'ct is the terminus 
of the Lotidou and BrijUfhtou Railway, to 
the left; where rajnd })r<)<j[vess Ini'j been 
made wdth the line; upon the whole of 
whieh upwards f>f 5,001) men nnd 50 horses 
have been, if they are at not this mo- 
ment, employed. The twin road to that 
alonjr which we are ad^'allcin^^ lira aches 
from the town, ruirtliward, to tlu' old town 
of Lewes, rich in auti(piar»aii attractions, 
which contrast forcibly with tlie modern 
splendour of Bri^djton. Between* these 
roads, about two miles northward from 
Brighton, is ilollinghnry Hill, ero'^tedivith 
a hold circuinvalhition, iieaPiy circular, 
and about 700 yards in extent ; tin* ram- 
part having formerly been vx'ry t strong 
and high. Immediately at tlie* hifiirca- 
tion of the above roads is tlie liaiidsome 
church <if St. J'eter, erected about twelve 
years since, in the best pointed style, by 
Mr. C. Barry, the architect of tlie new 


Houses of Parliament From this site 
commences the view she^vii in the Engrav- 
ing ; descrilied as “ on an eminence which 
gently declines towards the south east, 
and from thence rising, ivith a handsome 
ascent to the eastward, along the cliff to a 
considerable distance. It is protected from 
the north and south-easterly winds by an 
um]>hitbeatrical range of hills.’* 

Tlie view from this point is very attrac- 
tive ; although, in splendour, it is eclipsed 
by the three miles of architectural magui- 
ficeuce which forms the sea-front of Brigh- 
ton. The main features of the scene arc 
two noble turfed enclosures ; both arc 
thickly ]>lanted, and laid out in the style 
of our metropolRan squares, and to them 
access is to he obtained by keys. This site 
was formerly unenclosed save by a single 
vail, and w'itbiu it were exercised the regi- 
ment stationed in tlu' town; whence it 
was called ‘Mhe Parade.” The further 
section is ‘‘the Old Steyiie,” and is in- 
tersected !>y a road. In the northern 
section is a broir/e statue of (Jeorge IV, 
by (liautrey ; ei'ected, in 183H, at a cost. <»f 
.£\‘i,0tM), collected among the inhabitants 
and visitors. 'I’lie building, to the west, 
w’hich rises with domes and minarets, and 
is frett(‘d with greater variety than taste, 
is the Pavilion, or Palace, of our gracious 
Queen, cTecti'd for Boorge* IV^ Adjoining 
are the Royal Stables, the main architec- 
tural feature of which is a vast glazed 
dome, lighting a circle of about i25l) feet ; 
the cost of these sumptuous stables ex- 
ceeded 

Beyond this outs})read scene of luxuri- 
ous art — such as Brighton presents from 
the above point — is the swelling sea, an 
obji'ot of such grandeur a.s, in its ever 
changeful expanse, to throw into insig- 



brictHtox, from the north. 
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juHeance the riebnefis with which art hut 
irinf^eil its rocky cUBt and shinf;fled shores. 
Many a time and oft have these been 
our rf*llt*ctioii.s, in piicinff the pTomcBodea 
of this superb resort. Sixty yoHrs »incc, 
there were only ten hoiises upon the west- 
ern side of" the Stcyric, which resembled a 
eoiiimon field enclosed with a rmle wooden 
mil ; the only buildings on the eastern 
verge being a slu'd-like erection, known 
as “the Library," and, at a short distance, 
a dovecotti of an orchestra, wherein mnsic 
was played in fine weather. These details 
we gatlu'r from a, print of the date 177*^? 
which hangs in tlie ante-room of llrill’s 
(late l^ainprell’s) Haths, at the southern 
extremity of the Steyne, 

THK I'onorT Mr. noi run 1840, nniTim 

iiY FHLJ>i:nic snoninUi. 

I How many years have el aps(‘d» .since 
the Fur^^el me Ao/ first aj)peuled 

■‘To gentle feelings and affertions, 

Kept, by the magic of its naine, 

Williin the hearl, like gold;" — i.. n. h. 

WO do not chance to reineinlicr ; bnt, well 
do we recollect the first volume iu its ever- 
greeTi exotic ca.se issuing from Mr. Acker- 
niami s dark shoj) in tin* Strand. It proved, 
notwithstanding, a flourishing )»lant — a 
scion wdiicli has produceil goodly fruit ; 
and, to shift metaphor, the progenitor of 
a long race, royal, iiolde, and gentle, ar- 
rayed ill velvet, .silk, JUid gold. The /hr- 
grY me AW is, indoc<l, the parent, of itscla.vss 
of art and literature ; audits progeny fully 
hears out theohservution that, if we are not 
the great('.st iiiventiu's, we are certainly 
the most successful improver.*i, in J'iurtijie. 
Now, before u.s stands the patriarch for 
1840, in a, green old age, full of years and 
honours. I hit where are his family ? alack 
liow have they been let down the tide of 
jniblic fjii our : the /m ha.s waned away ; 
the Sfmoeiiir is forgotten,.; the jimidvt is 
scentless ; the iTreath^ faded ; the Comic 
Offering is not to he )iud ; the Annhermry 
does not come round ; the S^ailf has turii<‘d 
out anything but a fen dejoie to its pub- 
li.shers ; and a tribe’ ol‘ otliers are but re- 
called by name. It is true that the guinea- 
folks flourish, (let not the Auti-Sla\ ery ^ 
advocates he alarmed ;) the aristocracy oj!^ * 
the Annuals keep their ground, and some 
have doubled their size and price, if not 
their merit: the titled authors, however, 
have fled, if we except two or three bright 
lights — Juno, Venus, and Co., who still 
shine in our literary firmament. Empty 
pride, like spirit, will evaporate; genius, 
like water, will find its level. Hut this 
is a bundle of antitheses, and something 
seems to say, “ Forget me Not.” 


The volnmo Ijeforo us is, ns have been 
its predecessors, full of kindly nature, 
“ gentle feelings, and affections its sulr- 
Jects enlist nur best sympathies ; and, 
thongli they occft-sionally take th<* sombre 
side of life, they must tend to humanize 
the heart, uud enlarge the mind of every 
reader : morality is as well taught in 
story ii,s in sage j)rec(*pt, and an influence 
is not a whit tlio h‘s.s powerful from its 
stealing into the bTcast. How strangely 
do we woo soiTow. Some ten or eleven 
years since, we published a volume of 
ehssiy.s, penned at leisure, which had their 
origin in the death of one nearest and 
dearest to our heart: then we obsci’ved, 
“.they (Ibe sketches,) have been a sweet 
.solace during many hours of trial and en- 
durance; and, as a j>roof of their fidelity, 
the labour of recording tliein lias often re- 
viv(*d the pangs of gloom and suflering. 
This is what has been ehupiently called 
(hr joy of grief ; a pleasure which men of 
rough natures may ridicule, because they 
urii too ignorant of uiiiiikind to allow 
tlieinselvcM to be susc(*ptible of such in- 
fluence.'’ Feelings akiu to the.se have, 
donbth‘ss, prompted the following touch- 
ing lines, comiiiomoratiug the sons and 
daughters of genius, u ho have, from time 
to time, illumined the pages ol‘ the Forget 
me Aof, luit now are niimlicred with the 
dead. This is, however, hut a scone of 
eveiy-day life —the condition interwoven 
with* the th^L'ad of our existence : but, in 
hours of gloom and grief, from friends 
falling fast around ns, and when nought 
is hel’oft* us but thi* blank stare of death, 
what welcome halui do such inspirations 
pour into the woundi'd sjiirit :] 

A / isioH of Tombs, 

Address'd to the ForgH me Not'* 

For^fot them not I oli, s!.ill forget them not! 

The Hanks whose spiiit luitli inspired thy page; 

Be nol the memor} ol the dead forgot, 

Whoiie gemns is lliy }>roudest heritage! 

Al.is, for life! what hosoni might prestige 
The shadow of tin* gr.ive wmh w'ith caeh name? 
Some, frrwy uml lonely at the door of agel 
Some ill the golden morning of their fame — 

Yet on the path of death all stricken down the 
same ! 

vision of far tom]i.s (ippre,s.sed my sight ; 

I saw Kilnienv wandering down tlie glen 
To seek lier SHkniERU by the hill’s lone height, 

Her Etthick Baku, she ne'er mighefind again ! 

And SeOxT— that Oceam mid the stream of men ! 

That A\% amidst all mental greatness reared ! 

He, too, bo'wed down to Death's recording pen : 

And Nbkle, Galt, Inglis, Malcolm— names 
endeaieU— 

Passed jiale, as one by one their visioned tombs 
appeared I 

The voice of Spithtg is breathing! where art thou, 
Daughter of Genius, whose exaUed mind 
From Nature’s noblest a«d sublimest^brow 

Snatched Inspiration 1 thou, whose heait com- 
bined 
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i'assions inost puic, atruciioiis most refined; 

Wliose Muse with silver clarion wakes the land, 
ThnlUii{( the finer feelings of mankind ! 

'J'liiue is the song to arm a patriot liand, 

Or start a thousand sjiears iiiidst J’^rcedom’s moun- 
tain band ! 

Tliitic 1 b the song to till the Motliei's heart, 

, Whose children bless thee — II km an s — round 
her knee ! 

Thine is the gifted page that can impart * 

A beauty horn of immortality !, 

The temple — shrine— and tiojihied iirn — to tliee 
Were themes enduiiwg 1 where'er Grief had 
trod, 

Or Hope fled tired from hninan misery, 

Thou stood’st with Song uplifted to thy God, 
Thou soothedht the mounicr’i. tears e’en by the 
burial sod ! 

’i'he beauteous spirit of the minstrel dead 
Comes with the harmonies and iuics of morn ; 
Sits with my sorrow iiig heart when day hath tit;d, 
And folds lier glorious w ings — elysian liorn|^ 

A broken rose and viDlet dim adoin ^ 

With their expressive grace her silent lyn*- 
But, oh ! the wreath by that immortal worn 1 
The inspiiation and the seraph llie 
Which light tliose pleading eyes that unto hea\cii 
aspire ! 

Still mourns fclrinna— ever by that mast, 

Whose dismal winds shriek to each weeping 
cloud, 

AVhose waves sweep solemn as a funeral liost,* 
Still mourns she Love's own Minstrel, in her 
shroud ; 

The Sappho ol that isle, in genius proud, 

The iMPiiovisATiiicK of our land , 

The daughter of our soil — our lame- endowed ! 

For /tm ICrinna seeks tiie latal strand, 

And lifts to distant shores her woe-prophetic hand ! 

The blighted one ' the breast, whose sister tear 
Sprang to each touch of Iccling — heaves no more I 
Our Lanuon, silent on her funeral hier, 

Far from our heart, sleeps on a i<>/eign shore; 
'J’he voice ol her— tlu* soug-inspired— is o'er, 

Oh ! she who wept fur others tournl no tone 
To soothe the iiumy paiting giiels she bd/e ; 

None had a leai for that sweet spirit lone — 

Ail soriows found a balm save tiuit iar Minstrel’s 
own J 

TAat/, who received’st her rose-eneirclcd liead, 
Our Minstrel in the bloom of her young fame, 
Give back our lost and loved ! Itestore our deail! 

Iteliirn once more her first and dearest name! 
We r/aiM her ashes ! ’tis a Naiioii’s claim ! 

Her— in her wealth of mind — to thee we gave; 
Yel--y>/f'«d we jar the (tust of that dear frame; 

Oh ! hear our world -lamented o’er the wave ! 

Let 3'^nglami hold at last — 'tis all she anks — her 

' CjiAHLES Swain. 

[\Vc Klinll not Ik? expected to eniiincrate 
tlie contents ; Imt, nuioiig them, we iinist 
liarticiilurisM* a well-spun yam by the OW 
Sailor; a mi^lrical Tale of the Tower, by 
Jerrold; a tale and poem, by*Mary flowitt ; 
and tlie two contributions, wbicb we quote,] 

I'ftf* PoLsh Luver^t. Uy MitiS Louisa 
//. Sheritlan. 

Among the primitive inbjibitants of the 
rinuotc parts of I*oUitid, the great point of 
emulation with the young iven is to l>e the 
best marksmen of the district ; tbr other 
I'oats of skill or aeftv-ity in their simple 
lives, tliere is little struggle to obtain pre- 


eiiiiiieiice : but to attain dexterity with 
tlieir guns, a vast deal of time, temper, 
and powder, ore annunlly wasted in every 
iiisigniticunt hiunlet. Most nations who 
jiossc'ss this cliaracteristic are impatient 
of restroint, hut low iu the scale of civili- 
zation und science. 

Soon after the commencemout of w in- 
ter, it is customary, iu the provincial towns 
of i\)lond, to hold an assemblage of those 
youths from the surrounding districts who 
have hei'ii noted for tlieir skill in the 
smaller communities, to make trial to- 
gether in dillicnlt nuirk- shooting — for 
whici) jiriztis are distributed by tlie fur- 
clad ladies of “the authorities.”^ 

One of these anuiial meetings, some 
yi'ars since, was attended by ba’inaim Sa- 
iiiiski, a youth of about twenty, the only 
sou of an extensive land-projirietor, and 
Vlio was admitted, ]>y even his nearest 
rivals, to be the best shot iu his native 
village. 

'fhe winter liad set in early, with un- 
usual severity ; and Eriiiaun, W'lio had 
several Ictigues to travel in his sledge, 
siirrouudcd himself with various defences 
of fur, w hich he more tlian shared with a 
large rough hoinid at his feet -an uiiiimil 
of such uncouth form that none but a 
lever's eye could liav’e traced attraction 
therein, or have seen the necessity of 
guarding it by a sable jiclisse ! Hut Er- 
iiiann w as a lover ; the sagacious attached 
Slaiith was a love-gift from iVliuiui Zuliiii- 
ski, the cixpiettish love of Krmauii ; and 
thus there is no more to be said respoctiiig 
deviations from plain coiuiiioii souse.” 

On arriving at the town, lie jiroceeded 
to the sipiare wliere the assemblage was 
generally lield ; and here he found every- 
ihiug iu Huiinuted confusion, it had just 
been proclaimed that, instead of the usual 
mark-shooting, there wnis to he a wolf- 
huiit iu the forest at some distance ; the 
early severity of the winter had forced the 
w’olves to upjiroach the town, and they 
had eoaiiiiitted ^^reat devastation on the 
surrounding farms, escaping, ere moruiiig, 
to the forest : the jirizes, therefore, would 
he aw^ard, d to those most skilful iu des- 
troying tlie depredators. 

'J'his exchange from mechanical to aui- 
mated sport excited the sjiirits of the young 
mien, who set forth in a gallant band ; 
and thej»did not return from their fatiguing 
chase until the red glow of sunset lighted 
up the savage trophies of their success, 
which they bore in triumph to the square, 
where the prizes were to be awarded. 

'I bis had been no ordinary day for the 
young Ermunn : during the morning he 
had conversed some time with Minna, 
and she had made one of her capricious 
decisions, as to visiting his mother's house 
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for a wx*ok, depoiidaiit on Ermaiin iKjar- 
ing away the third pri/x;. The j>rospect 
of success was Lot very llattering, as he 
had to contend against so many more 
]>nictised marksmen than himself. Hut 
almost every one lias, at some time in his 
iile, a brief inspiration through powerful 
feeling, which makes men ‘‘‘ surjiass them- 
selves and to which they afterwards 
look hack, with calm wonder, ot the sud- 
den power they momentarily commanded ! 
Krmaiin felt that the time of his muiTiage 
would be decided if the coquettish Minna 
were once under his mother’s roof; and, 
with this inspiration, he did wonders in 
the field and forest. Heedless of danger, 
he and th(‘ rough dog were ever pressing 
foremost ; and, afier each volley fired at 
the ri'treatiug pack of wolves, Krmaiiu’s 
gun was loaded again with magic promp- 
titmh*, and one of the savages generally 
hrought down. 

When the band returned to the square, 
and the tropliies were examined, Krmann’s 
success exceeded Minna's stipulation, for 
the s(‘cund pri’/e was iiis reward : and he 
drove away in his sledge auihlst the cor- 
dial and prolonged cheers of his compa- 
nions. 

J'he evening was grey and cliill : Er- 
maiiii, now that the excilemeiit was over, 
felt the exhaustion consequent on his over- 
exertion : the jioor dog had not escaped 
niilianned from the dying throes of the 
wolves, and he lay stiff and wc'iiry at 
his masters feet: even the gaily-capari- 
soned horse shewed indications of fatigue 
from Hie additional distance he had been 
driven to the forest: so the trio ]uirsiied 
th(»ir weary way l ery differently from the 
spirit of the iiioriiing. 

About two leagues from the town, Er- 
maiin heard the merry tinkling of sledge- 
hells coming after liiiii in the solitary 
ibrest-road which led towards his home : 
the new arrival drew up beside him, and 
he was greeted h^ the gay , voice of Sta- 
nislaus /atbiiiski, the brother of Minna. 

IJilloa, Erinann ! stop that runaway 
steed of yours ; though, poor tired wretch, 
i(‘ yon stop him, jierliaps he will never 
he able to move again : what a stiipid- 
loukiiig trio, man, horse, and dogl Had 
you good sport ?” 

l!lrnia.iiii held uji his prize, asking why 
Stanislaus had not attended the hunt. 

“ Oh ! the old cause — a woman ; — those 
women make me a slave, a victim !” 
lauglied the handsome Pole. “ Here’s my 
great aunt, Proshkin, (now asleep beside 
me, and she’s also deaf as these pine-trees,) 
she wanted to see the assembly, and the 
shooting, and afterwards to visit her old 
friend, younnotUer ; ajad she has detained 
me, driving her all day.” 


“ I have heard my mother speak of her, 
and 1 shall be delighted to have her so- 
ciety^,” returned the lover, speaking of tin* 
deaf (dd lady, but thinking of the grand- 
niece, who was doubtless to follow under 
her ebaperonage. 

“ Then your ‘ delight ’ shall begin from ‘ 
this moment!” said the gay Stanislaus; 

“ you slmll drive her the rest of the leagues 
to your house, for 1 promised to be boun* 
to-nigbt, and even now it is rather late to 
])C out alone, though 1 hope your shooting 
lias scared the wolves back to their sum- 
mer abodes !” 

So saying, he jumped from the sledge, 
(before i<h‘mann could plead for his tired 
horst'O and, rousing the slumbering old 
lady •with a shout which would have 
wak.med the Seven Sleepers, ho lifted her 
«ha])eless, fur-wrapped form into Ermauii’s 
sledgt*; then, bounding into his own, he 
drove off at full speed, making tin* woods 
echo with his merry song. 

Ermanu, in spite of his fatigue, felt trm^ 
love's prejudice iu favour of any one con- 
nect'd with the Indoved object : therefore 
he sedulously ondeavonred to accoTiimo- 
datc his companion ; Imt his courteous 
actions and remarks were unnoticed by 
the taciturn lady, who did not even an- 
swer the caresses of the poor Slant li, al- 
though he seemed to forget his fatigues in 
welcoming her. 

Tin' weary sportsman soon relinquished 
the utigraeiou# task, and became alisorbed 
in a love-reverie, from which he was only 
roused by, the branch of a tree having 
fallen so low across the narrow road that 
he could not drive nnd(*r it without danger. 
In hastily removing it, the ftir hood of his 
coiiipauiou was canght by a boiiglii, thrown 
back, and thus disjiluyed the youthful 
cumplexiuii and glossy hair of Minna Za- 
biuski. 

‘’’•Always plotting against me, Minna 1” 
said the delighted youth: ‘‘ why might I 
not have known who was iiiy coinpa- 
nioii r” 

“ So you should, had you only gained 
the third ]>rize, as ] desired you,” replied 
she, laughing : but you were too vain of 
ycmi:, superior success for me to give you 
further grounds for vanity. But aee, Er- 
u^aiiii, we have reached the foot of the 
/iiill; help me from the sledge, and we 
will walk upy^ in order to relieve the poor 
tired horse : and Slauth ! dear Slaiith, too, 
shall stretch his limbs beside the mistress 
who, he had discernment enough to know, 
was not her grand-aunt 1” 

The youthful Jovc'rs, arm-in-arm, as- 
cended the long acclivity slowly, but uu- 
iniudfiil of the flight of thlic, whiclv’cemcd 
to them to have been but a moment and 
yet a whole existence. The co^ moonlight 
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<hrew their well-defined sliadoWwS on the 
fallow as they re-cutered the sledge, with 
still two leagues of their journey to per- 
form. Ermaiin, having assiduously en- 
veloped Minna from the piercing air ou 
the height, prepared to proceed home- 
wards, when he miss(*d Slant h from his 
customary position in the sledge. He 
turned sharidy to call hirf lagging favour- 
ite, and perceived 4iiu. with bristling hair 
and gleaming feyes, which indicated too 
surely the approach of an enemy, glaring 
down the steep they hud recently useended. 
I'he youthful lover amciotisly followed tlie 
gaze; and, in their late path, distinctly 
shewn by the clear rnomilight, he saw 
three large wolv<\s, quickly trackinnf the 
fresh fiM>t.steps ! , 

Ermaiin ielt that, with the precious 
charge beside him, he must not risk at 
oucouuter against such fearlul odds. His 
sole chance was in flight, although, wlieii 
he thought of the distance to the village, 
and saw the exhausted conditLon of the 
horse, his hcai*t grew faint. I lowever, he 
stooped eagerly for the excited Slanth, 
lashed the horse to his utmost sjjeed, and 
soon seeined to distance nil imrsuit. 

I'hus thi'y continued to descend the hill 
with great rjqiidity : hut, on reacliing level 
ground, again the panting liorse shewed 
symptoms of distress. ]Mi)jiia*. who did 
not comprehend Krinanri’s strange ])ro- 
ceeding, niter vainly remonstrating with 
him, had placed her haudiou the reins, — 
when the wolves, having reached the brow 
of.tlie hill, caught sight of t|lie objects 
which they had tracked, and their discord- 
ant how'l soon enlightened the hapless girl 
as to the cause of her lover’s haste. 

TJfC’ fainishirig animals, scared from 
their late haunts, redouhled their ardour of 
)nrsuit on seeing the sledge: their gal- 
oping feet resounded on the hard road, 
closer and closer. Ermaiin felt that flight 
was no longer security : he seized tlie rifle 
which had done' such good service in tlie 
morning, with the faint hoj>e that, ii' he 
should dispatch one savage, the others 
might forego the pursuit iu order to prey 
on him. The rifle proved unloaded; and 
then the drea.dful recollection fiash^ on 
Krmann, that he had exhausted the very 
last charge of his ammunition in the day^ 
sport. \ 

One of the wolves had now reached tlie 
carriage, which be passed, and evidently 
meant to spring on the horse. This would 
expose the travellers to instant death ; and 
the frantic Krmann, seeing another mon- 
ster gaining the side where Minna sat, 
only resemree, the faithfrU 
boundM^^ forth to encounter the 

terrible tees, of whom, in a minute, he mu.st 
beiteme th^ victim ! 


The sagacious horse, now tremblingly 
aware of the dangers which beset him, 
strained his punting frame for a te>sh 
effort — witlmut gnulance from his master, 
who remained powerless, as though over- 
W'helmcd by his own deed in sacrificing 
the attached coiri|>anioii who had so oftt'ii 
defended him. Minna was also motionless, 
through fear and horror. 

The imrsuit of the wolves was checked ; 
the weary horse once more relaxed his 
speed ; and Knxiann uttered aloud a pious 
thanksgiving ibr their safety. Short was 
their Tes])ite: the recruited savages soon 
renewed their chase with redouhled vigour, 
and again their galloping feet sounded 
close to the sledge. A shriek frfun Minna 
made the startled Krmnuu turn his averted 
gaze — to behold her in the grasp of one of 
the monsters. 

Maddened by the sight, the youth sprang 
at its throat with so fierce a grasp mat it 
xvtts forced to relimpiish its hold on Minna. 
The oj^e-halls rolled with green liglit ; the 
hot breath came with difficnlty over the 
protruding tongue ; and Krmann had 
almost conf|uered the brute which he 
pressed against the hack of the sledge: 
hut ho had two other foes, wlio sprang on 
him, and, with a, deadly stMznre, pulled 
him from the vehicle. Minna saw no more. 

* » * * 

I’he servants belonging to Krmann 's 
father wen^ sur])rised by the souud of 
sledge-hells at night in the court before 
the house ; for tlu'ir young master had 
expressed an iutrmtioii of remaining in 
the town until the following morning. 
They went fortli clieerfully to welcome 
the inie\]>ecte<l arrival, and tliore beheld a 
wretched exhaustt'd horstj, fallen in the 
harness of an ajiparently cunpty sledge, 
Ou removing the sable pelisse in the latter, 
they disct)vered the motionless form of 
Minna Zalmi'^ki. During the day she 
recovered from the heavy swoon ; but all 
Teiiienihranco. was gone; nor was it until 
night came, and the cold beams of moon- 
light brought back the late scene of horror 
which she had witnessed- by its beams, 
that the agonizing rccoUecfions returned 
with fearful clearness ; and cre the morn- 
ing she had expired. 


A SMALL BATCH OF BOOKS. 

llALr-A-uozEN books, of useful and me- 
ritorious character, though of unpretend- 
ing size and price, lie upon the table.*' 
They are educational, entertaining, and 
teeming with novelty. They are free 
from what the Edinburgh reviewer, bor- 
rowing a bit ol' ^axou, call* hoc^crenfl ; 
“ the latter half of which word, in its 
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modern accepfation, would well deMigiiate 
the spirit which too often presides over 
the mystery of bookmakiiig.’^ 

1. To he^in with the b(‘(^inning’* — 
the Nursery — we have two little hooks of 
excellent precr^])t : the first — Presence of 
Mind, a?{d Pride;* two wlijrht tales; the 
former illustrated hy incidents, shewing 
“ how in‘cessary to our own usefulnesM in 
this world, and how valuahle to others, will 
he the acquisiliou of presence of mind.” 
Upon the narration of one of these inci- 
dents, a fond father takes tin* opjiortuiiity 
of endeav'ouriiig to impress still deeper on 
his dunghtor’s iniiid, the necessity of j^lf- 
control, ns cuie nw'aiis of insuring pre- 
sence of ixiiiid. “ Accustom yourself, my 
child,” said Mr. Ihirchiy, ‘‘ in any emer- 
gency, to ask yourself instantly. Is there 
anything, and what is the best thing, 1 can 
do r and remeinlier, that, in some cases, 
where presence of mind is called for, it is 
best exhibited hy noi doing iinythiug tV»f a 
time;” and the ]»recept is then illustrated 
hy the common error of persons rushing 
to the door of a building in case of an 
alarm of fire, &c. “ Pride” is a tale of 

two boys at school, (where, alas ! pride is 
most precociously developed,) of opjaisite 
disjxositions ; one of whom, “ from his 
youth upwards,” tea, dies the other, ‘Svhat 
a foolish, simple, niidiristian thing is 

I iride.” The waruiiig is given in hoy- 
lood, but not fully fidt till the adversity 
of manhood ; as is the case in ninety-nine 
out of a hundred cases. AUogetlier, this 
is a jdeasing little work, with a wholesome 
moral throughout, 

2. 31cnioir.s of 31y — The object 

and aim of this little work are, to cher- 
ish, in the youthful mind, kindly feelings 
towards the hrnte cr(*atiou.” 'Phis is a, 
design which it becomes every teacher of 
youth to further, as a valuahle feature of 
I'arly e(lncati«)n ; since children, niire- 
straiued in i>etty cruelii<\s to inoffensive 
animals, rarely become amiable adults; 
and uiicorrected error, we know, amounts 
to the encouragement of evil. ITnthiuk- 
ing parents not niifrcquently commend as 
spirif in their children an inclination to 
cruelties, though such it becomes their ear- 
liest duty to censure as an incentive to dis- 
obedience— else the error will be sure to 
recoil on themselves. I’hc author has 
prefixed to these Memoirs a well-timed 
address to jiarents and teachers, in which 
this propensity to tcaze the hmte creation 
is very properly anathematized ; and, in 
proof of the frecpiency of this disposition, 

* ProRcnce of Mind, and Pride. Two Tales, by 
Phaibe Blyth. 

t Memoirs pf My Dog : Interspersed with Ori- 
ginal Anecdotes of Aniiua¥i^. By Ingram Cohbiii 
M.A. 


he refers to the every-day proverb of “ he 
treated me like a dog.” Passing from 
precept to example, the subject of these 
Memoirs, *• My Dog,” was an animal 
of singular sagacity and good temper, 
and, therefore, an excellent subject to 
effect the design <»f this little hook. The 
author -adds He was my friend and 
companion for fourteen years, and we 
found no difficulty tok understand each 
other on almost any subject on which it 
was possible for man or beast to converse. 
A- word, or a motion of the hand, in ge- 
neral, easily conveyed to him my mean- 
ing, and he readily olieyed. I niit 

the inseiisihility of any one who can smile 
at tllb writer, when ho adds, that he 
dee]dy regrets his loss.” We have only 
space to observe, that the Memoirs are 
iftterspersed witli jileasant and judicious 
anecdote: the dog, it appears, was a 
French poodle. I'hc volume is emi)ellished 
with tasteful wood-cuts, is very neatly 
printed, and ornamentally hound ; and is 
one of the prettiest presvnis of the season. 

3. 7h/c.v of Many Lands,* are addressed 
by the writer to two favourite hoys ; and 

>refixed to each story is a letter to the 
ittle readers u}>on its main incidents, 
reflected in, or associated with, certain 
occurrence's in the lives of the hoys them- 
selves : indeed, this letter is a sort of talk 
upon the story, and is a very reasonable 
inode of enforcing its prc'ccpt, as well as 
of enlarging its enjoyment; whilst, in 
some instances, the heroes and heroines 
arc imper#lbuations of some of the little 
readers' acquaintance. The several tales 
are from itnlian, English, French, Spa- 
nish, and Scottish life : Ihey form a sub- 
stantial volume of nearly aOO pages, and 
are adai)ted for ]>oys till they reach their 
teens. The last iu the scries extends u]»- 
wards of 100 pages, .introducing the fatal 
canqiaigu of General Wolfe. Each tale is 
emhcllished with a wood-cut, the design cf 
wliich is superior to the engraving. 

4. A New Dcrimtice Spelling- Book \ is a 
successful attempt to give the origin of 
each word from tlic Greek, Latin, Saxon, 
German, Teutonic, Dutch, French, Spa- 
nish',' &c. ; their present acceptation, philo- 
lo^pcal distinction, accentuation, and punc- 
tuation. It is altogether a spelling-book 
of a very .supe^rior order, yet not too eru- 
dite for a child, though it goes far beyond 
the usual mark of first books. The defini- 
tions are cleverly i^vcn, especially the 
terms of art and science* ; and, as the book 

• Tales of Many Lands. By the Author of 
“ Tales of the Great and Bravo.” . 

t A New Derivative Spelling-Book, &cT By J. 
Rowbothara, P.U.A S., author of a New Derivative 
Dictionary, &c. • 
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has originated in the author’s own expe- 
rience of its being wanted in the tuition 
of youth, we cordially recommend it. 

5. jin Improved Method of performing 
Ctmimercial Valculations * having stood the 
test of a sale of 6,000 copies, scarcely 
nc^eds our word of praise. It is a sort of 
royal road to Arithmetic : tlie advVintages 
the n€»w method being shewn by com- 
parison with the o4d jilan, thus: — 


Ustial Method. 
What is the value of 
147C lb. at M. per Ib. ? 
1476 
8 

12)(18U8 


Method taught in this 
book, 
l»afre 73. 

117,6 


£49 : 4 


2,0)98,4 


£49 : 4 


This short cut *’ is taken by first ascer- 
taining Hf/. to be the thirtieth of *£1, the 
divisor in the ahov’e instance. Among 
other useful matter this book contains the 
Theory of Projiortion, and the (lerman 
Cliain, the most valuable rule in Arith- 
metic. 


6. Eeononiical Cookery for young Home- 
k€eferd,f\ is another successful little work, 
in Its fourth edition. To apeak confidently 
of its merits, from experience. ,caii only Im» 
done on this day twelvemonth, and would 
involve a course of good living t(» which 
critics arc barely accustoijicd. Wc may, 
however, assert that the instructions arc 
given veiy intelligibly ; and wc perfectly 
agree with the writer, that * “ gentility 
can he rendered compatible with economy, 
and prudence is by no means synonymous 
with meanness.” Her work is a sort of 
Mrs. Rnndell of middle life. 




TEX THOUSAND A-YEAR. 

'I'he following extract is from a tale, 
entitled ‘^Ten Thousand a Year,” which 
coiminmecd in lilackwootVs Magazine of 
last montli, and is continued in the nuinher 
for the present month. The hero of the 
talc is “ Tittlebat Titmouse,” who makes 
his first appearance as an assisti&it in 
a linendrai^r’s shop' in Oxford-strr^t, 
“ Messrs. Dowlas, Tag-rag, Dobbin aK:! 
Co.’s,” where his daily labours are re- 
warded with a salary of jiwb a year, and 
his food.^ Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse is 
heartily tired of his occti|)atioiL, and, from 

* An Improved "M/ thod* of performing Commer- 
cial Calculations : represscnt^xig the Science of Arith- 
metic in a New Ughc. Ey J. Felton, formerly of 
Ktoi) Collie. » 

t Ikftnoniieal Cookery for Young HouHekeepers ; 
or, the Art of providing Good and Palatable Dibhes 
for a FamUst' without Extravagance. By a liady. 


envying the apparent happiness of his 
superiors, is led to imagine “ that if some- 
body would leave him lots of cash— many 
thousand.s a year, or something in that 
line— would not lie go it along with the 
best of them?” After spcn<,Hng his Sunday 
in admiring the fashionables in Hyde- 
park, he calls at a fiieud’s lodgings ; and, 
on perusing a Sunday paper, is struck 
with the following advertisement 

“ Next or Kin.— Important. — The next 
of kin, if any sncli there be, of (rabriel 
Tittlebat ’J'itmonse, lormerly of White- 
haven, cordwaincr, and who died some- 
where about the year in London, 

may hear of something of the greatest 
possible importance to himself, or herself, 
or themselves, by immediately cominiini- 
cathig with Messrs. Quirk, (lammou, and 
Snap, solicitors, Safiron-hill. No time is 
to lie lost. 9th July, 183 — . The third 
advertisement.” 

*•110 is subsequently introduced to 
“ Messrs. Quirk, (jammon, and Snap.” 
I’he interview is not calculated to make a 
favourable impressiou on either party. 
Mr. Quirk dt'clares that “ ere long he will 
be put in poss(‘ssion of about jt*ll),tHH) per 
annum.” Titmouse cannot control his 
impatience at the pros])ect of possessing 
such a fortune, and nearly quarrels with 
“Messrs. Quirk, (jamiiifiu, and Snap,” 
hecunsp they will not disclose how or wliere 
he is to obtain possession of the projierty. 
They find it necessary to put him down ; 
and when he calls again, he receives the 
following letter : — 

“ Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, 
present their compliments to Mr, Tit- 
mouse, and arc anxious to save him the 
trouble of bis intended visit this evening. 

“ They exceedingly regret that obstacles 
(which it is to be bo]>ed, however, may not 
prove ultimately in.««urmountable) exist in 
tin* way of tlieir [irosecuting their intendc^d 
inquiries on behalf of xMr, Titmouse. 

Since tU"ir last night’s interview with 
him, circiiinstances, which they could not 
have foreseen, and over which th<‘y have 
no control, have occurred, which render 
it unnecessary for Mr. T. to give himself 
any more unxi{*ty in the affair— at least 
not until he sliuU have heard from Messrs. 
Q and 8. 

“Jf anything of importance should 
hereafter transpire, it is not improbable 
that Mr, T. may hear from them. 

“ I'licjy were favoured this afternoon with 
a visit from Mr. T.’s friend, Mr. Huckle- 
bottom. 

** Saffron-hill, We(bicsday evening, 

12th July, 183—." 

I'he accident, for such it was, by wbicli 
Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, becann* 
possessed of the important information 
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which put them into motion, as we have 
seen, to find out, by advertisement, one yet 
unknown to them, it will not be nccessa^, 
for some time, for mo to explain. Theirs 
was a keen house, truly ; and they would 
not, one may J;)e sure, have lijjhtly com- 
mitted themselves to their present extent, 
nantely, in insertinj^ such an advertisement 
in the newspapers, and, al)ove all, goin^ 
so far in their disclosures to Titmouse. 
Their prudence in the latter step, however, 
was very qu€\stiontLblc to themselves, even ; 
and they immediately afterwards deplored 
together the precipitation with which Mr. 
Quirk had communicated to I'itmouse the 
nature and extent of his possildc ^food 
fortune. It was Mr. Quirk’s own doiiif^, 
however, and after as much expostulation 
as the cautious (laininon could venture to 
use. He, however, had his motive, as well 
as Mr, (lammou. I say, they had not 
lightly takep up the affair— they hud not 
“ acted unadvisedly they were fortified, 
first, by the opinions of Mr. Mortmain, an 
able a iid experienced conveyanc<'r,who thus , 
w^ouiid up an abstrusely learned oytiniou 
on the voluminous “ case’^ which had been 
submitted to him 

“ * * Under all these circumstauees, 

1 am decid(*dly of o|>iniou tlmt the well- 
established rule of law al)(»ve adverted to, 
r/sr., &«., is clearly a]>plicahlc to the present 
case ; from w’hicli it follows that the title 
to the estates in <piestiou is at this mo- 
ment not in their present possessor, hut, 
in 17H9, jiassed through Dame Dorothy 
Dreddlingtoii into the female line, and, 
ultimately vested in (Jabriel Tittlebat 
Titmouse — wdn», however, se<'ins not to 
have been at all aware of the existence of 
his rights, or he could hardly have been 
concerned in the pecuniary arrangements 
sanctioned at Iblio of the case— and his 
heirs. Probably something may be heard 
of them by making careful imiuiry in the 
neighbourhood wdiere ho was last hoard of, 
and issuing adveitiscmciits /or his heir- 
at-law ; care, of c<jurse, being taken n<»t 
to be so specific iu the terms of such ad- 
vertisements us to attract tlie notice of 
A. 11., (the ptirty, I presume, now in pos- 
session.) If such person should, by the 
means above suggested, be discovered, I 
advise ])roceediiigs to be commenced forth- 
with, under the advice of some gentl'Miiaii 
<»f experience at the common law bar. 

Mouldy Mortmain. 

“Line. Inn, January 11), 182—.” 

This was sufficiently gratifying to the 
"‘house but, to make assurance doubly 
sure, before embarking in so harassing 
iiiid expensive an enterprise, the same case 
(of course without Mr.Mortmam’s opinion) 
wa.s laid before a younger conveyancer ; 
who, having much less business than Mr. 


Mortmain, would, it was thought, “ look 
into the case fully," though receiving only 
one-third of the fee which had been paid 
to Mr. Mortmain. And Mr. Fus.sy I'Vauk- 
pledge— that was his name — did look 
into the case fully," and iu doing so 
turned over two-thirds of his little library, 
and by* note, and verbally, gleaned the 
opinions upon tin* .subject of some dozen 
or so of his ‘‘ learned, friends ; ^ to say 
nothing of the magnificent air with which 
he indoctrinated his eager and confiding 
pupils upon the subject. At length hw 
imp of a clerk bore the jirecious re.sult of 
his master’s labours to Saffron-bill, in the 
.shape of an “ opinion," three time.s as 
long Vs, and indescribably more difficult 
to understand, than the opinion of Mr. 
Mortmain ; and which, if it deinoiLstrated 
sniything lieyoud the prodigious cram 
wliicli ha.d been undergone by its writer 
for the purpose of i)ro(inclng it, demou- 
strated this, — namely, that neither the 
party indicated by Mr. Mortmain, nor the 
one then actually iu p<jssc'ssinn, had any 
more right to the estate than the aforesaid 
Mr. Frankpledge ; but that the happy 
individual so entitled was some third j)cr- 
son. Mes.srs. Quirk anil Gammon hummed 
and hawed a good deal on i)eruMing these 
contradictory opinions of couiwel learned 
in tlie law ; and the proper result fol- 
lowed, /./*., a “ consultation," which was 
to solder up all the differences h<‘tween 
Mr. Mortinain^nd Mr. Frank] dedge, or, 
at all events, strike out some light which 
might guide their clients on their adven- 
turous way. 

Now, Mr. Mortmain had been Mr. 
Quirk ’.s ctmvoyaiicer for about thre(» 
year.s ; and Quirk was ready to suffer 
death iu defence of any o])iniou of Mr. 
Mortmain. Mr. Gammon swore by Frank- 
])ledge, who was his brother-in-law, and, 
<»f course, a “rising man," Mortmain 
belonged to the old school— Frankpledge 
steered by the n<*w lights. 'I’hc fonner 
could point to huiidred.s of cases in the 
law reports which had been ruled occonl- 
ing to his opinion, and some fifty which 
had been overruled thereby ; the latter, 
although he had been only five years in 
practice, had written an opinion which 
li|ul led to a suit which had ended in a 
liffereiice of opinion between the Court of 
King's BeiicU^and the Common Ples^, the 
ewdit of having done which was really 
not a bit tarnished by the decision of a 
court of error, without hearing the other 
side against the opinion of Mr. Frank- 
pledge. But 

Mr. Frankpledge quoted so many cases, 
and went to the bottoin^of cv'cry^nug- - 
and was so civil. 

Well, the consultation ca^ic off, at 
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length, at Mr. Mortmain's chambers, at 
ei^ht o'clock in the evening. A few 
minutes before that hour, Messrs. Quirk 
and Gammon were to be seen in the clerk's 
room,*in civil conversation witli tliai prim 
functionary, who explained to them that 
he did all Mr. Mortmain’s drailiug ; 
pupils were so idle that Mr. Mortmain 
did not score ont much of what he (the 
aforesaid clerk) litvd drawn ; that he noted 
up Mr. Mortmain's netv cases for him in 
the reports, Mr. M. having so little time ; 
and that the other day the Yice-chancellor 
called on Mr. Mortmain, with several 
other matters of that sort., calculated to 
enhance the importance of Mr. Mortmain, 
who, as the clerk was iisking Mr. (iaifnnon 
in a good-natnred way how lonn Mr. 
Frankpledge had been in jiractict*^ and 
where his chambers were, made his ap- 
pearance, with a cheerful look and a 
bustling gait, having just walked doivn 
irom his house in Queen's-square, (some- 
where in the wilds of lied lord-square, as 
Mrs. (iore delights to call them, in her 
West-end jdcasantry,) wntli a comfortable 
bottle of old port on hoard. Shortly after- 
wards Mr. Frankpledge arrived, followed 
by his little clerk, bending houeath two 
bags of books, (unconscious iK'tirer of as 
much law as had well nigh split thoiisauds 
of heads, hrokem tens of thousands' of 
hearts, in the making of, being destined to 
have a similar but far gri'atcr eflect in tlu? 
applying of,) and the constliation began. 

(7(1 he concluded tii our next.) 


THE thysting tree, 

BV TIfOMjVR AIILLER, 

Author of Rny/tton Gotcerf’ '*Fah Rosatuond.^' 

On, Majy ! I was thinkinp, now, 

Wliat time has ])asi away, since wc 

First owned our love beneath tlie bough 
Of that wide-spreading old wik-tree. 

Come, fill my glass ; w'hy should we grieve , 
Let care, my dear, float on the wind; 

The memory of that hnppy eve 
Alone hath often soothed my mind. 

Remember you the rushing W.ur, 

That threw its foam-l>e]ls at our feet ? 

Making a holy murmur tlicre — 

A mournful sound — yet, oh ! how sweet !— 

Tfour hand, dear Mary, was in mine — \ 

"We saw the water-lilies move ; 

And when our fingers dared to twine, V 
We felt the thrill of ardent love. . ^ 

Have you forgot the village- chime 
That sounded through the listening wood, 

Ringing o'er beds of fragrant thyme, 

Which rose, like incense, where we stood ; 

And saw tlie bonding wild-llowors close 
Tlieir sleepy -eyes beneath tlic.dew, 

Sinking, unhuahed. in repose 
Under a sky of cloudlt s,*: blue ? 

Remember you* how twilight grey 
fiftole o’er u» ere wo were aware? 

You hearkening to that blackbird’s lay, 
While^ stood vi aiching your lou;^ hair, 


With which the wanton night-bieeze played, 
Baring your neck’s tress-hidden snow, 

And waving wide both cutl and braid, 

Like silken banners to and fro t 

Have you forgot how deep you sighed t — 
Mary 1 that night I marked you well — 
Within my breast my own died, 

Like sighs heaved in some soundless cell. 

I wished them not to reach your ear, 

Rut, when your own wliite bosom raised, 
Mine swelled above <he rushing Weir, 

And then— upon youj face I gazed. 

Your deep-blue eyes, my girl, met mine, 

A moment they but deigned to rest, 

Then turned to where the stars did shine, 
ThtMi sank abashed upon your breast. 

Our hands closed of their own accord, 

'J’he waters sang alung the shore, 

We stood, but neither spake a word ; ' 

We ne’er were mute so long 

1 threw my ami around your w;a!st 

Mary ! 'twas starlight when you blushed — 
But still tlirit arm was not dis]ilacud, 

And then the very air seemed hushed ; ^ 

Our fluttering lieart.s alone were lieard, 
Moving like gently-lifted leaves 
Before the plumage of a bird. 

Just as its throbbing bosom heaves. 

Although 1 long confessed tby charms, 

I had not pressed those lips of thine ; 

But when I clasped thee in my arms, 

And knew that thou wert only mine, 

And felt thee on my Iwisom Jean, 

And <iaw thy cheeks w'ith love-tears wet, 

And w'e alone iii that still scene, 

Ln’o ■wonder, lo^e, our lips then met. 

And then, my dear, we .smiled for joy, 

The waters singing all the while; 

I was but then a wajward boy, 

But never, Mary, hath tliy Vinile 
Matle brighter sunshine round my heart,’ 

'J'han when we stood amid those flowers. 
And felt as though we could not part, 

Too happy then to think of hours. 

Your mother, at the garden-gate, 

Stood, w oiidenng why we staid so long ; 

She murmured not, although twas late, 

But left us there, and slept among 
The windings of the lilac-shade — 

Siuspicion never made her hearken ; 

She knew we loved, nor felt afraid — 

We saw her chamber-wiiidow darken. 

We heard the clock at midnight sound— 

We stood amid the moonlight pale. 

For then otir tongues a theme had found ; 

We gaz'd upon the outstretch'd vale. 

Our fancies built a cottage there, 

The spot 1 yet remember well, 

'Twas in a glen beside the Weir, 

And wc had call’d it “ Primrose Dell.” 

But, Mary ! it hath not proved so I 
Fate mark’d me for the child of song, 

And she hath to.ss'd us to and fro, 

c- Like flowers, which wild streams rush among. 

I little deemed that night, my love. 

Standing beneath the old oak-tree, 

While the bright stars streamed out above, 

That r should sing to aught but thee. 

How difibrent now ! the world’s my bride; 

A fiokle spouse is she, I deem ; 

But i must all her censure bide— 
lliw diitbrent now I to wiien tlial stream 
Murmured between rny untaught lays; 

"We seated on a cowslip bed ; 

When tlmu didst ftive me love and praise 
For all I sung .and all J said. 
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Wfi two have borne the burthen, love, 

And want and woe again may come, 

Like sudden thunder from above, 

And desolate our only home. 

But, dll my glass; why should we grieve; 

Let care, my dear, float on the wind ; 

The memory of that happy eve 
Alone hath filten soothed my mind. 

North Wales Standard. 


Vutittiti. 

A LADY had a Dow Buchinghamhh sort of 
heard, A gentleman said, “ It would he indelicate 
to mention it, though somebody ou#?ht to tell her 
of it. 1 think I'll send her an anonymous razor.’* 
The same lady was rather gum in y filiout the ankles. 
The man observed, " Slie has patent heels, to keep 
the dust out of her shoes.’* — Maiheim'^ Memoirs, 

Hint io the Excise. — A dninkcn fellow, taken 
home by his friend, was challenged by another: 
“Who is that?" “Where are yon going?” &c. 
“ Why, I think your friend has hud too much." 
“ Why, I think he had better have divided it fairly, 
half to-day and half to-niorrovk.” A watchman came 
up. “ Ilow mueh has he drunk ?*’ said a by-staiirtcr. 
“ Two gallons at least I” “ Tlieii 1 take him into 
custody for carrying off two gallons of liquor witht^t 
a permit !" 

Physicians and Apothecaries. — In ITOfi, the num- 
ber of physicians in London was ninetj’-four; and of 
apothecaries only, nut including surgeons, 4,000 ! 

Hair Powder was introduced into Europe in 
11)14. In England, at the accession of (Tcorgc I., 
only two ladies wore powder ; at the coronation of 
George IJ. there were hut two hair dressers in 
London ; in England, in DO.*), there were 50,000! 

Eire and Water.— N\\ Irishman, at tlie house of 
a friend, the author of “ 'Ehc Spy” and “ The 
Pioneers,” discovered a purl of tlie wood-work of a 
chimney-piece on firo, that endangered the whole 
house, ile rushed up to his imister and announced 
the alarming intelligence. Down he rushed with 
him : a large kettle of boiling water w'a.s on the Arc, 
“ Well, why don't you put out the fire ?" “ I can’t 
surr.” “Why, you fool! pour the water upon it." 
“ Sure, it’s hot water, surr.*’ “ Fact,” — Mathews's 
Memoirs. 

Gigantic Nettle. — The nettle grows, in Australia, 
to the surpri.sing height of one hundred feet, and 
has leaves at least eight;by seven mclies ; .a.s proved 
hy a section of a specimen discovered by Mr. Cun- 
ningham, at Morton Hay, north of Sydney, and for- 
warded to this country. 

Cutting /o/rc.— On the health of the “ Master and 
Wardens of the Culler’s Company’’ being dmnk, a 
wag whispered to the band, whe had played appro- 
priate tunes to the other toasts, tl! pla> “ Terry, 
heigho, the Grinder /’* which was done. 

A iirttfe.— Henrietta Maria, alter the death of 
Charles I., clandcstinelv maiTicd J.iord St. Albans, 
who treated her very ill; and while she wanted a 
fagot and the common necessaries of life, he bad a 
good lire and a sumptuous fable. He never gave 
tbe queen a kind word ; and wlioii she spoke to him, 
he used to say, “(iuemc veut cette femme — 
Madame de Baviere. ^ 

Royal George, — Twelve tin packets of preserved 
French beans, in a wrooden box, have been bi ought 
up from the Royal George, st imped “Conserve Ar- 
tiehena de Catron, Marseilles.” Neither vinegar nor 
pickle had been used: they had been boiled, and 
placed in air-tight vessels, and were as fmsh and lit 
for use as when first inclo.sed. Tliey have been 
fifty-seven years under water. — Kentish Observer. 

Health. — According to Strype’s edition of Stow, 
Great Russcll-strcet, Bloomsbury, was formerly 
esteemed by physicians, “ tlm most healthful place 
of any in London,” 


Mathews made an angry reply to a beggar- 
woman one day : “ I have no money.*’ “ Good luck 
to you, leave us a lock of your hair.’’ 

Literaiure. — The catalogue of this antumn’s 
book-fair^ at Leipsic, (wliich may be regarded as a 
good index of the literary and scientific activity 
during the last six months,) announces 4,071 new 
works, published by 518 booksellers, 'riie number 
publi.shcd in the summer half-year of 1820, was 
about 3,080, and that of the corresponding period, 
in 1810, only l,im.—Times. 

Lord Bronghtm, during h^^ indefatigable canvass 
of Yorkshire, in the course of which he often 
addressed ten or a dozen meetings in a day, thought 
fit to hamnguo the electors of Leeds immediately on 
his arrival, after travelling all night. ,aiid w'itliout 
waiting to perform his customary ablations. 
“ These liands are clean,” cried he, at the conclusion 
of a diatribe against corniptipn : but they happened 
to be very dirty j and this'*^ractical cunttadictiun 
raised ft lie.irty laugli. — Quarterly Review. 

Victor Hugo. — When Victor Hugo w^as an aspi- 
rant for the honours of the Academy, and called 
oy Mr. Boyer ColUrd to ask his vote, the sturdy 
veteran professed an entire ignoraneo of his name. 
“ I am lilt! author of NCtre Dome de Paris ; Les 
Dernieis .Jours tiun Condamne ; Bug-Jargal : Ma~ 
non Delay me, &c.” “ I never lieard of any of them.’’ 
“ Will you do me the honour of accepting a copy of 
my works?’’ “1 never read new books.” Exit 
Hugo I — i bid. 

Suspension of Sense, i. e. Nonsense. — Whoever 
has been at the pains of examining the construction 
of Lord Brougham’s periods, will agree with us, 
that, even m English, the sense may be suspended 
too long. We may instance a well-known occasion 
when he contrived to interpo.'ise so much matter 
between the nominative and the verb, that all per- 
ceptible connexion was at an end ; and, (the verb 
being unluckily idem sonans with another word,) 
the sense probably remains suspended to the 
majority of the audience to this hour: “ My honour- 
able friends — who iid so and so— who saw so and 
so — who Iieard so and so — who said so and so, &c , 
Sic., (each succes.sive parenthesis fonning a long 
sentence,) kisaw'. Whether the concluding word 
was /enow or no, was tlie dou\)t,—Qtiarterly Re- 
view. — fA wag once observed, that parentheses 
often have the clTcct of making orators drunk.] 

Disadvantageous Correction, — Lord Nojth had 
little reason to congratulate liimself w’hen he 
ventured on an interruption with Burke. In a 
debate, on some economical question, Burke w;i» 
guilty of a fal-^c quantity — Magnum veetigal est 
parsimonia.” “ Vecttgal r said the minister, in an 
audible undertone. “ 1 thank the noble lord for 
his correction," resumed the orator, “ since it gives 
me an opportunity of repeating the inestimable 
adage : ' Magnum vcctigal cst iiarsimonia.' ” — Ibid. 

Fine Nonsense. — A provincial newspaper desig- 
nates a whirlwind an ahy rioter! 

Wilkes.— LWio the hypocrit?, his whole public 
life w'as a lie. The tribute which his unruly appe- 
tites kfpt him from paying to private morals, his 
dread of the mob, or his desire to use them for 
selfish purposes, made "him yield to public viitue ; 
anK he never appeared before the w'orld without the 
mark of jiatriotic enthusiasm or democratic fury : — 
he who ill the re^sses Df Medenham Abbey, and 
before many witneHse.s, gave the Eucharist to an 
iqie, or prostituted the printing-presses to multiply 
copies of a production that would dye with blu-slies 
the cheek of an impure. * • When he spoke a 
speech in Parliament, of which no one heard a 
word, and said aside to a friend, who urged the 
fruitlessness of the atti:mpt at making the House 
listen— “ Speak it J must, for it ba.s bem printed in 
the newspapers this half-hour; iffe coufehsed jjJiat he 
was acting a false part in one pl.acc to compass a 
real object in another. — Edinbutgh Reaew. 
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variations 

iM iitirMUintlef in ,tw .waigHts itn^ i^enturos In iiso 
in tHo United Stso^s having T6n^ been vbty consider- 
able^gbey have been reformed altogether. In some 
lii«taii<!e$, it is stated, " the bushel was found to 
diiffer <}tiite six quarts, and the twenty-eight pounds 
vrelffhl^ between two and tliree ounces }” and]the yard 
Btfek W'as ** usually too long/' The following is the 
standard scale of proportions for the new weiglits 
and measures the avoirdupois pound to bo derived 
from the troy pound of the Mint, by the lemtl pro- 
l^ortlons of 6,700 grains, which constitute the troy 
pound, to 7,000 grains^^roy, which constitute the 
avoirdupois pound. Tlie liquid measure to be tl^e 
wine gallon of 2.31 cubic inches, and the dry mea- 
sure the Winchester bushel of 2160.‘t2 cubic inches, 
according to tlie standard of thirty-six inches 
adopted as the English yard. The standards are of 
the finest brass, prepared from American xinc ore, 
and the pim«st copper ipbe obtained. . Tlie adjust- 
ment of the standards has been so scrupulous!’, that 
tho scale to test the weights can he turned by a 
hair, and the thinnest silk paper can be det&ted on 
the end of a yard.”— City tetter ; Timee. , 

The Royal PkUe al Wtndeor Cmtle, is kept in ode 
tolcrhhly-sized room and an adjoining closet, and 
valued at 1,750,0001. sterllfig! There fa one' gold 
service^ formed by George IV., to dine ISO guests : 
some ple^,were taken from the Spanish Armada; 
some hrbwht from India, Bunnah, China* dee. 
One vessel telotiged to Charles XU. of Sweden, and 
another to the King of Ava ; a peacock of precious 
stones, valued at 30,000f. ; and a tiger’s head, 
(Tippoo’s footstool,) with a solid ingot of gold for his 
tongue, and chrystal teeth ; numerous and splen- 
didly ornamented gold shields, one made from snuff- 
boxes, value 8,000 guineas; and thirty dozen of 
plates, which cost 26 guineas each plate. I'he mag- 
nificent silver wine-cooler, made by Eundell and 
Bridge, for George IV., is enclosed with platb-glass; 
its superb chasing, and other ornamental w'ork, occu- 
pied two years, and two full-grown persons may sit 
in it without inconvenience. [This paragraph has 
been copied into the majority or the Loudon news- 
papers, from our little work, entitled Hints for the 
Table, but withouf the customary acknowledg- 
ment. The information which it contains has beefi 
obtained with some pains-taking to ensure accu- 
raev. We, however, do not impute blame to the 
Editors of all the newspapers in whidh this extract 
has appeared ; but to the Editor who first trans- 
planted it into his bed.] 


Combustion of a Wase Crrnd/e.— Moralists have 
compared the life of man to a “ tuief candle hut a 
contemporary philosopher, (Ur .UiuOhas investigated 
this comparison with scientific minuteness. Thus ; 
wax contains 81 ’75 parts of carbon in every 100 
parts, and the comhusUon of these 100 parts 
produces thirty-six parts of ombonicacld; conse- 
quently, a wax candle willgenera|s> ^ hour, about 
375 grains of carbonic acid, ar < 009>«iihle inches of 
gas. Now, an average-sIziSd mafi develops and ex- 
hales from his lungs 1,632 ctfbio Inches of gas per 
horn : thus, the combustion Of tifro crtHnaiy wax 
lights deteriorates the air to abottijhe' same extent 
as the breathing of one man. ' S. 

Meadow Leaiher.-^Aa luteteitjiig Yegetidile pro- 
duction, having a^deoeptive resemblance to vh'/e 
dressed glove-lCather, has hi^y boeh on a 

znejmow above the wire-fecOogy at,^chw»rtzenl^rg, 
in the Erzg^irge., A green jdjinw substance grew 
t^e surfawof the stagmmt waters te themca- 
dow, which, the water boing illo^ let off, deposited 
itself «mss, dried, became quite colottrless, 
and mim then be removed in .large pieces. Tire 
outside ^ this natural pi (Ruction yesemWes soft, 
dressed dloye-teather, or &ie paper ; Is shining 
smoolh to the toBch, and of the toughness of com. 
mim^thld2(d|islAjdj paper. On the inner side, 
whicSlM m tmm irfth.the watec. ithas a lively 
< green ooibut, m ean.still distinguish green 
teaves, whfob have fermed the leather-like pelUcle. 


Ur* .Ehrenbeig has sqbmitted ' this meadow -leather 
to a^crosGonlc eita^nation, and has found it to 
consist most distinctly of Conferva capillaris^ Con- 
ferva punetalUf and OscHlatoria limosa, forming to- 
gether a compact frit, bleached by the sun on the 
upper surface, and including some fallen tree leaves 
and some blades of gross. Among these Confervee 
lie scattered a numtier of sillceoiA infusoria, ohiefiy 
Fratfilarite and Meri^ou vermle, including sixteen 
different sorts, belonging to six genera; besides 
three sorts of Ipfrisoria, with membranous shields, 
and dried specimens of dfnyaif/if fa 
losophical Magdzine. • 

Jonathan — Advertisement, from the Flying 

PeiR, March, 1718 : — 

Wuxurasoh Tuesday Night the 10th instant, 
the House of Tliomas Fludyer, at the sign of the 
Green Dragon and Red Cross, in Leaden hidl-street, 
was broke open and rob'd of about Thirtjr Pounds 
in Money, the Hilt of a Sword, two pair of Buckles, 
a Snuff Box, a Tooth-pick Case, two Seals, all 
of Silver, two Gold Rings, and other things of 
Value : If any Person concern’d in the said lioh- 
bery, will discover his Accomplices, so that tliey 
may he brought to Justice, and give Notice 
thereof at Uie House above-mentioned, or to Jona- 
than Wylde in the Old Baity, he shall receive Ten 
Pounds Reward and his Pardon, as, by Act of 
Pifrliament.** 

Noise in Shells.— Ou placing a sea-shcll to the 
ear, a curious resonance is heard from within, 
which resembles the noise of the distant ocean . this 
is caused by the hollow form of the shell, and its 
polished surface, enabling it to receive and return 
the be*htings of all sounds that chance to be trem- 
bling in the air around the shell. 

Vibrations of a Draw a bow across the 

strings of a violin, anil the wood of the upper face 
will in a state of regular vibration, which will be 
communicated to the back through a peg set in the 
inside of tho violin, and through its sides, called the 
soul of the violin, or its sounding-post. Conse- 
quently, if the upper surface be strewed with sand, 
it will assume a regular figure, when the how is 
drawn. This experiment can hardly be made with 
a common violin, on accomit of the convexity of 
its surface, on Which sand will not rest : but, if a 
violin be constructed with flat boards, or if, aban- 
doning the violin, a string be stretched on a strong 
frame over a bridge, which is made to rest on the 
centre of a regularly-formed plate, or,’ circle of metal 
or wood, strewed with sand, the surface, thus set in 
vibration by the string, will be seen to divide itseJf 
into beautifully regular figures. 

A Room never empty,— Jf a room present to our 
view only its nalued walls, it is not literally empty, 
it is full of air* ^kst os a boat sunk in a river is full 
(rf water ; and, ff ibe room were perfectly air-tight, 
even an orange^bould not be thrust into it aildition- 
ally, without the force of half a hundred weight. 

Respiration of Great Rritain.—¥iom observations 
and experiments by Mr. Coathupe and others, the 
following details may he relied on 460,800 cubic 
inches, or 266'G6 cumc feet of air, pass through the 
lungs of a healthy adult of ordinary stature in 
twenty-four hours, ot whieli. 10'666 cubic feet will 
be converted into carbonj|p acid gaB.«s:2386*27 grains, 
or 5’45 ounces (avoirdupois) of carbon. This gives 
OO’fi Irains of carbon per hour, produced by the 
respiration of one human adult, or 124’326 pounds 
annually; and If we multiply this by twenty-six mil- 
lions and a half, (being the calculated population of 
Great BHfoiii and IreUuid for the year 1836,) we 
have 147,070 tons of carbon as the annual product 
of the respiration of human beiiigs at present ex-^ 
IsUng wlthm l^be circumscribed boundaries of Great 
Britain ana Ireland.— i’AftosopAfeaf Magazine. 

London: Published by GEORGE BERGER, 
Holywell Btreetf Strand. Printed by Whitxiikad 
& Co. 76, Fleet Street, where all Communications 
for the Editor may be addressed. 
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STATUE OV TIIOMA8 TELFORD* 
w is engraved a 
colotf^al montunental emgy of Telford, the 
grea^ e^U engineer, who built the suspen- 
sion^brldge across the Menai. The statue 
is iroai &e chisel of Baily, who received 
for the wofrk but «6U,000, a third of tlie sum 
usually charged by those whp consider 
themselves superior to him. Interesting 
as this memorial mui$t be to all who apure^ 
eiate the scientific advancement of their < 
conntry*— ^whether regarded as a tribute to 
h%h merit, or as a work of art — we regret 
to find it placed in a disadvantageous po* 
sition in westminste|||^bbey, where lies 

** A world of pomp and state * 

Buried in dust.’^ 

Telford ranks with Brindley, Watt, Vtnd 
Hennic, as a civil engineer, unequalled in '' 
this, or, probably, in any other country, 
for the number and importance of bis pub’ 
lie works, %0£ these, it may be sufficient 
to mentlM the Ellesmere Canal, com- 
menced in 17il0; the Caledonian Canal, 
1804^ the Glasgow and Carlisle Road, wiUi 
twenty-three bridges ; the Holyhead Road, 
from London to Dublin, witli tbe Menai 
and Conway bridges ; and St. Katherine's 
Docks, London. Mr. Telford was a fellow 
of the Royal Societies of London and J^in- 
burgb : and President of the Institution of 
Civu Engineers ; the Council of which So- 
ciety, in their tribute to bis memory, truly 
state that his various worlfs are conspi- 
cuous ornaments to the county, and speak 
for themselves, as the most duraWe monu- 
ment of a well-earned fame : in number, 
magnitude, and usefulness, they are too 
intimately ^nnected with the prosperity 
of the Briti^ people to be overlooked or 
forgotten in future times : and the name 
of Telford must remain permanently asso- 
ciated with that remarkable progress of 
public improvement which nas distin- 
guished tbe age in which he lived.’’ It is a 
singnlar and fortunate circumstance, that 
Mr. Telford; two or three d^s before his 
death, caused to be compleb^ under his 
direction, tbe corrected MS. 6t a detailed 
ac(^unt of the principal und^akings 
which he had planned, or lived to see exe- 
cuted. Thw work ]bas b^en edited by Mr, 
John Rickman, one of Mr. Telford^s exh* 
eutors, and was pulilished in tlte course of 
last year. 

Telford was bom in the year 1767 > and 
closed his honourable life in 183^4 Ho 
had intended tliat the parish church of 
Margaret, Westminster;, should: be his 
fin«a igsting-place ; hut fim lustitation of 
Civil E^i^rs upon his executors 
the of Mntj^ug him in West- 
minster This last act of duty to 

whose services 


to his eounhry well merited so impropriate 
a tribute, was cheerfully paia; and his 
funeral was attended by his fnen^ Sir 
Henry Parnell, and hy Mr. Walker, his suc- 
cessor in the presidency of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers. 

“ The great services of Mr, Telford have 
been appreciated by the public — but by the 
public alone. He received the honour of 
knighthood from the King of Sweden 
but no mark of distinction f^om the King 
of England^no memorial from a country 
whose scientific eminence he illnsirated, 
and whose commercial power he en- 
larged.” • 


THE SOANEAN MUSEUM. 

Tfifi following Stanzas are the conclu- 
sion of a book descriptive of Sir John 
Soane's Museum; of which only a* few 
copies were printed, and presented to the 
Royjil family and the U niversities of Europe 
and America : 

Parewell to thee, “my pleasant task”— farewell ! 

If 1 have wrong'd thee by erratic lUght, 

Or phantasies, which oft with woman dwell, 

Or ignorance, tliat wraps her soul in night, 

When most she wanders in “ excess of light*" . 
Pardon 1 crave, IVom palace, mansion, cell, 

From all who feel the lofty theme aright, 

For tliat too bold a toil hath been assign’d, 

To a worn heart— perchance a falling mind. 

But sooth to say, a spell was on the place, 

A kind magician waved his potent wand. 

And conatisns forms of beauty, strength, and grace. 
Forms of all ages and of every land, 

He caird, and bade them here for ever stand ; 
That future times their glories might retrace, 

And hail them mingled here a sacred band, 

Glad on the Queen of Islands to hsatow. 

The wreath that glitter’d erst on lUr Ausonia’a 
brow. 

Here, too, he placed £gyptia*s costly shrine, 

Big with the honours of unnumber'd years, 

And many a marble tomh whose sculptures flue, 
Were dew'd with Roman beauty's tend'rest tears— 
Here Dian smiles, and great Apollo wears 
The stamp that proves him peerless and divine, ^ 

And many an ancient capital uproars 4 
Its lofty head, and scorning envious time, 

Enjoys its final dbom and makes its site sublime. 

Pictures he gave with awful morals dight. 

While some the lovely lore of Greece display ; 
Here Venice in her glory looketh bright^ 

As when she made wide Ocean own her sway; 
And many a gorgeous fane you may survey, 
Palace, and seiiBte-hoase, and temple light, 

Meet for the mightiest In their proudest day ; 

To these, his goodliest Skit! did he Impart, 

For m«g!h his spirit lov'd this ofBpring of his Art. 

Volumes unnumber'd tn all tongues hath he, 

With costW missals wond'rous to behold, 

Enrich'd with arabesque's fiiilr traoery, 

And decorate’ with 'broidery of gold ; 

Next, folios huge, which whoso shall unfold— 
The domes gigantic of old Thebes may see. 

And pyramids, whose date is still untold—' 

One book ^bove all the rest will poets mixe, 

’Twas writ by Tasso’s baJOd— embalm'd by Tasso’s 
slgUs. 

♦ Edinburgh Review, No. clxi. 
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'Jewels he hiith*«]res1 gem« of toihet rare wortl^ 

Of Gunning vrorknianehip lujid kneiont 4iHto» 

Nor lacks he stores of whatsoever earth* 

May give the wealthy to’ aCom their state j 
But most he values wliat Is truly gfeat* 

Tlmt which high Intellect ha4 hrou|^t to hirthi 
Ere Tyre waa.cru8h’d and Persia desolate, 

When Athens nourish’d, and the world saw rise 
Palmyra’s column’d &ites, *iieatii Syria’s jglowliig 
skies. 

Of things tike these ’twas not for me to tell, 

Yet haply daxafedhythe lustrous mys, 

That o’or the gSeaming marbles frequent fell, 

1 fondiy ween’d such boons '’twerc sweet to praise ; 
But better ’tls the powerless eye should dwell, 

In silent ec8tasy->-thflrefore, fhrewell 1 
And, oh I be health, peace, pleasure, length of days, 
To him who to his native land hath given, 

This guide of Genius and Art's earthly heaven. 

B. H. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF LOUIS 
LABLACHE. 

<From La Prance Mtuicale.) 

L^dlachjb ! Here is a name to which 
the greatest artists do homage^ as snljects 
do to royalty. Since Lahlache’s appear- 
ance, the fame of all preceding bassi has 
been eclipsed, and none have arisen to 
contest 'his supremacy. 

Labloche is, like llabini, still of an age 
to derive pleasure and glory from the 
agitatiems of a professional life. He was 
born at Naples^ m 1794, of an Irish mother 
and jPrenen father, whom the terrors of 
our revolution had driven from Marseilles, 
and whose death was hastened by the 
breaking out of another (1799) in the 
country he had adopted. Joseph Napoleon 
granted his protection to the unfurtunate 
family, and placed young liouis in the 
Conservatorio della Fieta de Turchini, 
now called San Sebastiauo. 

Lablache studied vocal and Jnstrtimental 
music at the same time. A contrabassist 
happened to be wanting one day in the 
orchestra of Santa Ohofrio ; Marcello 
Ferrino, his master, said to liim, “ You 
understand the violoncello jierfectly, you 
will easily be able to i>lay tht double bass.” 
Lablache had a sort of repugnance to this 
instrument; notwitlistandifrg which, he 
procured the bass gamut bn a Tuesday, 
and, on the Friday following, played his 
])art with perfect exactness. This has 
drawn from M. Castil Blaze the remark, 
that Lablache, even without his magnifi- 
cent voice, would stitt have beeu<first- 
rate virtuoso ; lie would have eq^ualled 
Bohrer ou the violoncello, or Tulou on 
the flute; all instruments, from the organ 
to the Jew’s harp, were within the limits 
of his domaim 

Lablache appears to have been stage- 
struck at an early age ; five times did he 
desert the Couservatorio to make his essay 
on the boards. At length he obtained an 
engagement at Salerno, for fifteen ducats 


a month Sd. per diem). He received 
a month^a imy tn advance, remained two 
days at l)^ples, and emptied his purse. 
Not, .however, wishing to present himself 
at Salerno without moveable efiects, or 
the appearance of such, he takes with him* 
a tru^ crammed Ml of sand. Two days 
after,* the vice-rector of the Couservatorio 
arrives at Naples in quest of him, dis- 
covers, and gives liixfi in charm to some 
^fideers in attendance. The Impresario, 
on the other hand, had been to the Dili- 
*gence-office, and seized upon the trunk of 
the fugitive virtuoso as an indemnity for 
his advanced cash. Qfiicers are summoned 
to t|dce an inventory of the effects, which 
are soon disclosed, m all their splendour, 
to Ijte admiring hy-standers. 

^ These freaks of Lablache were even- 
tually profitable to his comrades, and the 
art in general ; for a theatre was shortly 
afterwards constructed in the Conserva- 
torio, and thenceforth he was 'gabled to 
gratify his passion for the stage* Ijablacbe 
thought no more of flight, but continued 
his studies, which he brought to a close at 
the age of seventeen. 

Wo shall not follow Lablache to the 
different theatres where he appeared pre- 
vious to his reaching the Italian Opera, in 
Paris. Suffice it to say, that wherever he 
played his talents exeiW admiration ; the 
actor was continually the singer ap- 
plauded, and the individual loaded with 
testimonies oi affection. 

In November, 1830, Lablache made his 
deM on ^he Italian boards at Paris, in 
the part of Geronimo in the Matrimonio 
Segrefo, His entree was a perfect tri- 
umph ; ho enacted his part with an im- 
mense superiority of «talent, and was 
immediately recognised as the first 
cantante of our era. 

To form an ideauf the power which this 
actor possesses over a select and intelligent 
auditory, he should be seen on the Italian 
stage in a part of some importance. His 
entrance is attended by a general sensa- 
tion, similar to that produced by a stream 
of electricity. Figure to yourself an as- 
sembly of cold, silent, and abstracted 
spectators ; in an instant ever^ bead Is 
raised, ever^^ countenance animated, every 
i^outh smiling— Lablache is before them. 
Survey those fine and noble features, those 
eyes beaming with genius and fea^ ex- 

S ression, that statute so colossal, yet so 
ignified f Physleallv, hs well as vocally, 
Lablache is the perfect type of the true 
hofso C€tn>tai^te» He is at borne in every 
character, seriouMT comic, tragic or sen- 
timental ; be seduces ai:i||^ captivates your 
imagination, and bolds you m Imatthless 
suspense. He is an absolute Proteus ; as 
Marino Faliero or ptdeamara, as the 
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of pr Don Magnifloo^ 

heinnliiMr^Oweop^^l^^ or 8 lindder,.ii.t 
nod bp A mere look, 

Or mlare, or a rampile n^vement of bis 

« eonijpass of Lablache’s wice ia from 

Cr in the bass to £ natnral, embraciiiff but 
thirteen notes ; bat the power, and 
vihmtlon of his tones areprodigtoas, taken, 
as thep are, with nn^rrinfr preasion. Hear 
him in grand concerted pieces, with all the^ 
smrroimding voices in full development, 
and the or^stra patting forth its powers 
<*^Lablache surraonnts the whole, over- 
powers both choras and instruments ; and 
the fc/o/ of his bass phrases, streaking the 
general mass of sound, is never coufounaed 
with unisonous accompaniment. is 
impossible to describe the efilect or bis 
magnificent organ in d^ememhU ; 

it is as cannon amid a rolling fire of 
mnsketrp^as thunder amid the tempest. 
Nevertb0|^|i|s^ he has a perfect control 
over this hnmense volume of tone, sub- 
duing it at j^easure, and endowing it with 
grace, deUcacji and, occasionally, even a 
spice of coquetry. Such are the triumphs 
of art 1 Cultivation has perfected nature, 
without trespassing on her primitive 
beauty. 

In lighter pieces he has been knoiyn to 
perform wonderful feats of execution. One 
evening, during a representation of La 
Prmi^ Madame Malihran tfok a fancy to 
discoptent her colleague, oy introducing 
omamenis and caprices of extreme diffi- 
Ctdtf 9 urhich it was the business ofiLahlache 
to imitate. But the trap laid for this vocal 
Iflercules availed only to cause a display 
of his agit|ty : note after note, trait after 
frait, shade after ^hade, did Lablache re- 

S roduce in falsetto, the floriture which 
lalibran had taken such pains to mature. 
On meeting behind the scenes, Malihran 
could not help expressing to Lablache her 
astonishment at the ease with which he 
had surmounted such difficult passages ; 
and the lat^, with his usual wnhommie^ 
replied that he had not be^u aware of the 
difficulty. 

fiablaclie is not a singer iu the ordinary 
sense of the word. Look not to hIsDL on 
eve^ occasion, fior rapidexeeatiou, a mo- 
fusion of graces, dkromatic gscents SM 
dps^nts. He aims not at efifectbysuch 
liiviaUtles. tie attains ib by dramhtie 
toth*-hy accents of real melody^y flie 
of his feelings. Ever aw^e to 
a tlie beautiM he is as capable 

of uaiMhprettm^ the cWc (fVPerc of <^der 

aa ^eiaoati^MedpiodiietioM 

.ate the result of 
of,i|«r;'imi0iciaps nuder- 
, tMfee. He in public without 


much patient and eaienbive imjniry as to 
^aditiohary eostume and appearance of 
the individual to be rep?eseii|^.. It may 
be remembered tliat, his first ap^ar- 
anee in London as Henry Y{IL, in 
Bolena^ hh resemblance to l^e histofieal 
personage struck the spectators with hor- 
ror, as though the tyrant lumself wm 
before them. 

Lablache*s great triumph is thjC Ope^ 
Bufifa. No actor has ever been so patuM 
in his by-play, or more comic and diverting 
in his text illustrations. Few things are 
more amusing than to see this Hbodian 
Colossus caper and fiit about the singe 
with the elasticity of a sylph ; we expect 
every moment to see him prostrate ; but, 
at the instant that a lapse seems inevita- 
ble, he is off again like a butterfly — Mi 
Vedrai farfallone amoroso/’ 

Thus, great alike in tragedy and comedy, 
unrivall^ in Uie most opposite characters, 
a theorist .of unexampled intelligence, 
Lablache combines the qualities of a per- 
fect artist. To these We must add exten- 
sive literary knowledge, a keen wit, and 
an elevation of character that instfres the 
esteem and love of all who know him > 
Translated in the Times* 

CHARADE. 

To Unger near her lonely bowor, 

As daylight’s splendour laded ; 

To see his gift a gentle Cover. 

With her fair treases braided ; 

To hear her voice, to elaap her hand. 

To watch her dark eyes glancing 
A language he could understand 
8o soothing, so entrancing ! ’ 

Was it not bliss ! and yet it seems 
Without mffjtrtl his Joyous dreams 
And bright anticipations. 

Had surely never furnish’d themes 
For poet's medhatlona,u 

Tlie vow pronounced— the bridal o'er. 

They leave at once Old England's shore j 
(For people always bolt away, 

Like culprits, on their wedding-day.) 

The steamer’s paddles work. , 

1 know not B>ow the craft is (Mdl'd, 

The Harhquin or BfMTttldt 
Bataq{» or 0rand Turk. 

And they have started Ibr the Rhine, 

And; there tlieir honeymoon ,^111 tfiine ; 

Yet ere they Cross the Channel 
Tbe passengsn are half in bed, 

The bridegroom UI— the bdde half dead. 

And every other person'e lmad 
Is swathed in silk or fianne) ; 

Aod wash-hand basins fly about, 

Each strives to keep one handy, 

And steward’s boys run In and out, 

With biscuits, mops, and bxandy. 

J think ft sorely must be reekoikea 
That every body la mg ieeand. 

Now for mg inAo/^-are you sot say; 

And if you are, without delay, 

Go bay a rope, and take a swing, 

Or many— wbibb Is the same thing; 

And let the worst powe to the worst, 

Ton'll be mg sscoim df 


AtaxnT. 
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Spirit of lINMOfetts. 

i>iyis*« flTnim FisHi^r. 

ThIs intelligent Esqnimatix wb6in Cap- 
tqia Penny^ of the Nej^ne^ has bronght 
from .Pavis^Straits this season, has dis* 
closed some geographical information, 
which promises to exercise a most impoft- 
ant influence on the future prospects of 
the Davis’ Straits whalc-flshery. Under 
present circumstances the fishery may be 
said to be at an end ; but no one who is 
in the smallest degree acquainted with its 
past history, and can in any way appre- 
ciate its vast advantage, will hesitate for 
a moment to aid in the carrying out of 
any measures which will seem calculated 
to restore it, if not to its original import- 
ance, at least to a degree of prosperity < 
which would be of immense benefit to tlie 
nation. 

Captain Penny states that, when bg got 
as far west as Cape Serle, the whales, 
though plentiful, became exceedingly wild, 
and darted np Cumberland Straits with a 
uniformity or direction which led him to 
think that there mnst be some place of 
common resort in that quarter. When 
lying at Durban harbour, by Cape Serle, 
in lat. 67 deg. 1 min., long. 62 deg. 20 min., 
be discovered that the E.squimaax he has 
now on board possessed very extensive 
knowletlge of the geography of the coun- 
try, and, from the wi^gness he shewed 
to communicate ^@S^tever information 
was asked, the following facts were eli- 
cited 

1. That there is a bay which opens 
from the cast side of Cumberland Straits, 
about sixty miles round Cape Easterly, in 
lat. 64 deg. 65 min., and extends to Uie 
N.E. for about 140 miles, opening up to a 
breadth, in some places of sixty miles, and 
terminating in a point on the N.W. side. 
This frith is bounded on the N. by an ex- 
tensive range of mountains, on the S.W. 
by a flat level country, and on the N.E. by 
bold and jntting headlands. An arm of 
the bay jienctratcs a lon^ way into the 
land from the N.E. extremity, and is sepa- 
rated from Kangrana, an arm of the ocean 
on the other side, near Caj>e Serle, by an 
isthmus of about thirty miles in length. 
This isthmus contains several li^kes, in 
which are abundance of excellent sUlraon. 
There is a good deal of floating ice in the 
bay, but the tides are easy, and’ in June 
and July the ice breaks up and goes out to 
sea. The bay contains abundance of whales 
of all kinds ; and, on the west side, there 
arc four bights, or inlets, measuring about 
fifteen miles into the mainland, by five or 
six miles broad. Thqse are full of whales ; 
one of them mostly of white whales. 


2. Thonsands of Estjuimaux are located 
on th^ S'.ly .^ide, in sepaftite tribes, whose 
chief snbSistenee is On whales. They are 
partienlaily fond of young whales, and 
generally manage to secure as many in 
me breeding season as possible. They 
kUI, or raiher catchy the whales duringf 
June,, July, and August ; and generally 
provide themselves with a good supply for 
the winter months^ They are exceed- 
ingly agreeable with each other, and not 
>at all of a quarrelsome disposition. 

3. The ciWate appears to he more mild 
than it is in any other district on the west 
side, and no danger is ever apprehended 
from floods occasioned by the melting of 
thasnow on the mountains in the warm 
seafou. 

4w During all the time this Esquimaux, 
or “Bobbie,” as he is familiarly called, 
resided among these tribes, he never saw 
a vessel in the bay, and is decidedly of 
opinion tbat there never were any British 
or foreign fishing vessels in tiiiit quarter. 
Some of the tribes go down the Cumber- 
land Straits, and traffic with the Hndson’s 
Bay Company ; but it does not appear tbat 
any of the agents of tbat company have 
ever traced out the bay in question. Se- 
veral tribes have now found the way across, 
by the istlimns already noticed, to Cape 
Serle. In this way Bobbie came over, in 
1837, and fell in with several of the Straits 
vessels. 

From thesg facts, then, it is plain that a 
British settlement might be advantage- 
ously established at Davis’ Straits ; and 
we tbinx enough has already been elicited 
from this Esquimaux, to render bis edn-* 
cation a matter of great importance. Cap- 
tain Penny has sketched out a chart of the 
new fishing-ground ; and it is impossible 
to observe the Esquimaux going over it 
along with the captain, and not feel con* 
vinced that his acquaintance with the 
country is most extensive and minute, and 
that his information may be strictly ra- 
lied on. — Aberdeen HeraM, 

I^LOWINO UP THJE WRUCK OP (TIU! HOVaL 
^ • OBOROX. t 

CoLONBL Paslbv has addressed a' l^ter 
to the editor of Me Times^ eorreeffiotg seve- 
ral misstaffiments of the deiells of the 
operations and iheir resifits^ and other 
interesting particulars. The Colonel has 
received a humber of letters from se- 
veral parts of England and France, offer- 
ing or recQinmcfliung to him various lights 
to be used under water, one of which is 
said ip have ffie novel inoperty df burning 
in a vacnuitt *, bnt the Colonel has never 
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tkma^l that anch a light would be of the 
emilait nae. . 

TOa^ ColoiiteV etat^ that he baa reeo^ 
veeed^ without ibe aiil of any light, twelve 
ghn% ftve gan^arriages, 1,00 beama and 
ridoira, or large fragments of them, ea* 
olnaive of oth^ timbers, planks and cop- 
ra besides the cooking-places ^ and 
ilers complete, the stern, and ^eat 
part of the bows on each side of*it, the two 
capstans, part of thd main-mast, and aU 
that remained of the fbre-mast of tlie /Zoj^a/ ^ 
Oearee ; which were to be seen at Ports- 
monm very lately. The parts of the wreck 
are for too large to require a lamp to look 
alter them ; and if they di^ the Colonel 
would send it down in a diving-bell. One 
of the divers employed, alwavs used fie- 
thell’s patent diving-helmet, ntted witp a 
moveable lantera, which was found to be 
useless, and immediately taken off; and, 
even had it been tried, the diver and his 
lamp could .not both have been supplied 
with snfri(^i|t^t air, without a much more 
powerful pttop and larger air-pipe than 
that belonging to Mr. BetbelVs apparatus. 
The idea pf sending down a detached 
light is no novelty to Colonel Pasley ; it 
having been proposed hy a Mr. llowe, in 
17^9 whose diving-machine, as he terms 
it, is described in the Edinburgh Encgeh^ 
adia; hut not his light, which the Colpnel 
as only seen described in a manuscript 
copy of his pamphlet, and which he pro- 
posed to supjdy with a draught of air by a 
couple of pipes led into the \amp from a 
boat at the surface of the water, in short. 
Colonel Pasley does not see the possibility 
HOf lights at the bottom illuminating more 
than., an insulated point of the wreck : if 
they could (Ufruse a general %ht over the 
whole macM9, j^hey would be of the greatest 
benefit, but not otherwise. The divers have 
informed the Colonel, that on going down 
to the bottom, outside of the wrecl^ on a 
calm day, when the sun shines, they can 
just distinguish the outline of it as a dark 
mass, bnt nothing more. 

Colonel Pasley states that the story of 
preserved French beans being recovered 
from the wreck, has not a word of truth 
in it.^ It has also been reported, in some of 
the newspapers, that part of the wcm^- 
work of the lU^yal ueonge bad floatM 
along the coast, and was found cover^iff* 
with barnacles ; and that the rndin^mast, 
Whidh^ had drifted away from the wreck, 
was picked np by a boat belonging to the 
consul fi>r the Netherlands. These reports 
Aik quite incorrect. No part of the 
(korg& eiret rose to the surface, after the 
. some 4arge ^agments 

<it |tl^oi#^n-m«St» <Which were immediately 
rin^ver#.M% wl:s,on duty, and car- 
rieifj, iuio w . S«mk-yuif4 ^ -.no barnacles 


were found on any port of the wreck, but 
a number of oysters and acjfiniWj^r sea- 
anemoniee, were attached to ii Ike bar- 
nacle 8tory« we may add, appears to have 
been a common hoivK ; tor early in Sep^ 
temb^, whilst walking on the ciifiT oppo- 
site Eemp Town, at Brighton, we were 
importuned by a fisherman to purchase a 
pioce of the wreck of the Royai George^” to 
which a number of jlne barnacles were 
attached. ' ' 

‘ It has also been erroneously stated that 
one Ingram, residing near Berkeley, on 
the road-side frumCloaoester to Bristol, is 
the only survivor of the wreck of the 
Royal George ; for, there still exist two of 
the officers of that ill-fated ship, namely. 
Sir Philip Durham, and Captain John 
Crispo. I'Ue former was returning from 
a-sbore, and was a boat’s length from the 
Royal George when she went down, and 
was nearly drawn into the vortex. Crispo, 
who is a Captain of 1810, was a midship- 
man^ of the quarter-deck watch at the 
moment of the accident, and escaped by 
swimming. He was but nine years old at 
the time of the accident, and so small in 
statnre, as, at the court-martial held U])oii 
the event, to be liited by a meiul>cr with 
one hand on the table. Speaking of the 
exertions of Colonel Pasley lately, Cap- 
tain Crispo said, with some earnestness : 

1 wish he may fish np my chest, iur 
there are twenty-two guineas and two 
half-guineas in it,” 

A Correspondent of the Bath Journal 
also states thcTC to be two survivors, iu 
addition to Sir Philip Durham and Mr. 
Webb, residing at Morden College, Black- 
heath. These are James Ingram, and 
Al>el llibbs ; tbe former kept a small inn, 
the Fox, at Woodford, on the Bristol and 
Gloncester road: the latter resided near 
Bristol. 

MANflJPACTURC OF SODA. 

Prof. Graham observes that, in the 
history of thesiiscfnl ax>ptication of che- 
mical science to the arts, the last year 
will be memorable for various improve- 
ments and inventions connected frith the 
soda process. Sulphuric acid, which is 
the key to so many important chemical 
produces had been chiefly prepared from 
the sulphur of Sicily ; the supply of which 
was suddenly much reduced by some fiscal 
regulations of the Sicilian government. 
This led to the invention of several 
new processes for soda, wkich, whatever 
they may prove os manufacturing pro- 
cesses, were certainly imssessed of con- 
siderable merit as chemical discoveries. 
One of these new inocesses of *pecttUar 
interest, is ihat of Mr. Gosage, in the 
neighbourhood of Bnkiingluun, for the re^ 
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edvery of the sulphur IVoni so4a-waste^ 
which promised not only a great saving of 
material, but a benefit of another kind, in 
abating, or entirely removing, the nuisance 
from the escajie of muriatic odd into the 
atmosphere, in the ordinary soda process, 

THE COMIC ALmIInACK FOR 

[Ouafacctc friends, Rigdum Funnidos* 
and George Cruikshank, are again in the 
field of Time’s telescope ; and with letter- 
press, a dozen steel plates, as many head 
icecs, a hieroglyphic, and a shower of sil- 
ouettes,— a clever, lively, and entertaining 
budget they here present, of the popular 
fooleries of the day, holding the mirror 
up to Nature,” and giving it many a smart* 
rub, and hint to look to its metal. Many 
a pleasant fellow outlives his gay humour, 
and sinks preraoturely into brown ol(kage : 
not so Rigdum Punnidos ; for he is as ready 
at pun, patter, and pleasantry, as in his 
first year. The illnstratcd narrative of 
next year’s volume relates the uprisings, 
mishaps, misfortunes, and downfallings of 
“ Barber Cox, and the Cutting of his 
Comb.” In January, 1K38, he is cursed 
by having a fortune left him, and thence- 
forth begin his “ woes of wealth.” In Fe- 
bruary, his First Rout turns out a failure : 
in March are related his crosses with the 
Surrey Hounds : in April, our Barber re- 
ceives the finishing touch” at billiards, 
proving, for him, a stroke too much : in 
May, he visits the Opera : in Juno, we see 
the aristocracy at school : in July, the 
Barber is “down at Beulah in Augnst, 
to shoot the last folly, he gets up a Tour- 
nament, of which he lias “ no great reason 
to brag:” in September, he is “over- 
boarded and underlodged” in the Grand 
Tuark steamer, for Boulogne : in October, 
he has notice to (]^nit; in November, he 
has to answer for his ejectment, in taking 
possession of his ill-fated health ; and, in 
December, tired of wealth and its woes, 
with his comb cut, and bis hair and fingers 
burnt, the poor Barber returns to his 
“lovely shop, in the neighbourhood of 
Oxford Market,” and the solitude of roll 
pomatum, stray wash -balls, (to which 
Swift compared poor men, “ always in de- 
cay,”) rusty wigs, and faded wax,^sucli as 
usually make up the head and ftont” of 
a barber’s shop. Alack ! “ sweet to the 
sweets,'^ not fkrewell, but welcome Barber 
Cox, with thine additional ‘ e,’ (Coxe,) an 
epenthesis which costs many a rich fool 
thoutaands ; whereat the classic writers of 
old revelled in it gratis, to enable them 
to cut a figure. He^r the epilogue to the 
Barber’s adventures,' and ponder well ye 


who forget that wealth leads to want, 
and that the rich man, with nngratified 
noshes, IS the poorest creature in the Uni- 
verse :] 

And here we are, back again. And I 
write this from the old back shop, where 
we are all waiting to see the new year in. 
^lando sits yonder, plaiting a wig for my 
Lord Chief Justice, Us happy as may be ; 
and Jemimaraun ^d her mother have 
been as busy as you cau imagine, all day 
long, and are just now giving the finishing 
, touches to the bridal dresses ; for the wed- 
ding is to take place the day after to- 
morrow, I’ve cut seventeen heads off (as, 
1 say) this very day; and as for Jemmy, 1 
n^more mind her than I do the Emperor 
of China and all his Tambarins. Last 
ni^it we had a merry .meeting of our 
friends and neighbour^ to celebrate our 
re-appearance among them ; and very 
merry we all were. We had a capital 
fiddler, and we ke];)t it up till a pretty tidy 
hour this morning. We begun with quad- 
rills, but 1 never could do ’em well ; and, 
after that, to please Mr. Crump and his 
intended, we tried a gallopard, which I 
found anything bat« easy ; for since I am 
come back to a life of peace and comfort, 
its astonishing how stout I’m getting; 
so we turned at once to what Jemmy and 
me excels in— a country dance ; which is 
rather surprising, as we Tvas both brought 
up to a town life. As for young Tug, ho 
sheared off a sailor’s hornpipe ; which 
Mrs. Coxe says is very proper for him to 
learn, now he is intended for the sea. But 
stop ! h^re comes in the punchbowls ; and 
if we are not happy, who is ? I say I anr 
like the Swish people, for I can’t flourish 
out of my native hair'' 

[And here we halt ; bnt, to keep pace 
with time, must return, in our next num- 
ber, to the Comic for 1840,] 

TEN THOUSAND A-YEAB, 

{^Concluded from p, 126.) 

As Frankpledge entered, he could not 
help casting a sheep’s eye towards a table 
that glistened witli snch an array of 
“papers,” (a tasteful arrangement of Mr. 
l^rtinain’s clerk before every consulta- 
tion ;) and dowti sate the two conveyancers 
and the two attorneys: I devoutly wish I 
had time to describe the scene at length ; 
but greater^events are pressing upon me. 
The two conveyancers fenced with ono 
another for some time very guardedly and 
good-humouredly ; pleasapt was it to ob- 
serve the consclbtis oohdescensiou of 
Mortmain, the Anxious energy and volu- 
bility of Frankpledge. • When Mr. Mort- 
main said anything that secine<f weighty 
or pointed, f^rk looked with an elated 
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^ glance, At Gam- 

mofi ; who, In hia torli, i^enevar Hr* 
I'^^anJ^hsdffe quoted an **■ old qnjse ** from 
Bendloe, Godabolt, or the Year Books, 
(which, , havings alirays piqued himself on 
his almost exclttsive acqaaintanoe^ with 
ihe jEnodem .cases, he.; made a point pf 
dohig,) ga^ed at Quirk with a smUe ^ 
.^luddaupie^do;^ Mr. Hrankplfidgu tklked 
isliapat the whhie time;, Mr. Mortmn^ 
Immoveable in the vt^w of the case whiidi 
Jie .liad> taken in his opinion,'’ liBtened< 
wi^ an attentive, good-natured air, rumi- 
na^g plieasantly the while upon the 

e %ty ot the port he had been minking, 
first of the bin which he had tasted,) 
the deeisioa which the Chance|lor 
might come to on a case hroaght into 
co^ on his advice, and which had ^pen 
argued that aftffpmoon. At last Frank- 
pledge unwittingly fell fonl of a favourite 
crotchet of Mortmain’s— *and at it they 
.went, hammer and tpngs, for nearly 
twenty mlpntes (it had notMng whatever 
to do with the case they were commenting 
upon.) In the end, Mortmain of course, 
adbei^ to his pbints, aud ^ankpledge 
intronched hima^, in his books; each 
afi^tly yielded to the views of the other 
nn immateml pmnis, (or what could have 
appeared the uce of the consultation ?) but 
did that which both had resolved upon doing 
from .the first, i. c., sticking to his originil 
opinion. Both had talked an amaaing 
deal (Mf deep law, which had,, at least, one 
effect VIS., it fairly drowned both Qnirk 
and . Gammon, who, as they went home, 
with not (it must be owned) thc^' clearest 
pero^tions in the world of what had been 
going on, (though, before gmng to the 
coniwtaHon, each had reidly known a 
good deal about the case,) stood each 
stoutly by his conveyancer’s opinion, each 
protesting that he had never been once 
misled— ^irk by Mortmain, or Gammon 
b^ Fran^ledge— and each resolved to 
give bis man more of the hnsiness of the 
house than he had before. 1 grieve to add 
that they parted that night with a trifle 
less of cordiality than had been their 
won^ In the momii^, however, this 
little ini^tion and competitton had passed 
away ; find they agreeo, before giv^ up 
the case, to take the fin^ opinion of Mil 
Tre^ayle— the great Mr. Tresayli^t H? 
wasymdeed, a wonderiul^cottveyancer— a 
peid^ mirack of real-properi^^aw-leam* 
ing. He had had such an encomous macdce 
few flirty-five years, that fl>r the last ten 
neyerimthis nose out of chambers 
fqr pim^ant of time, end at la^t of ineU- 
nai^{|i,and had been so^simversant with 
Kopem a^ la% liidin, in the old 

had almost entirely 
modern English 


character. His opMiioiMi mafia their am 
pearance in three filfl^mt kitvds of hand'* 
writing. First, one that nonehutheand hit 
old cmkcflvdd make opt; secondly, o^ 
that none bnt he himself could read ; and, 
thirdly, one that neither he nor his clerk, 
nor any one^n earth could decipher. The 
use of any one of these styles depended 
on— the difficnlty of the case to be am 
swered. If it wercL an easy one, ^the 
answer was very judiciously put into 
No. 1 ; if rather dimcult, it, of course, went 
into No. 2 ; and if exce^ingly difflenlt 
(and also important), it was very pmperly 
thrown into No. 3 ; being a qu^mon.that 


thrown into No. 3 ; being a quasnon.that 
really ought not to have been asked, and 
did not deserve an answer. The fruit 
within these nneouth sheUa, however, was 
precions. Mr. Tresayle’s law was supreme 
over everybody’s else. It was currently 
reported that Lord Eldon even (who was 
himself slightly acquainted with such snb- 

M reverently deferred to the authority 
r. Tresayle ; and would lie winking 
and knitting his shaggy eyebrows half the 
nlgh^ if he thought &at Mr^ Tresayle ’s 
pinion on a case and his own differed. 
This was the great authority to whom, as 
in the last resort, Messrs. Qnirk, Gammon, 
and Snap, resolved to appeaL To his 
chambers they, within a day or two after 
their consultation at Mr. Mortmain’s, 
despatched their case, with a highly re- 
spectable fee, and a special compliment to 
his clerk, hoping to hear from that awful 
quarter within two months — which was 


the earliest average period within which 
Mr. Tresayle’s opinions found their wf^ 
to his patient anxious clients. It 
came,’ at length, with a note from Mr. 
Faithful, his derk, intimating that they 
would find him at chambers the next 
morning, prepared to explain the opinion 
to them ; naving just had it read over to 
him by Mr. Tresayle, for it proved to be 
in No. 2, The opinion occupied about 
two pages; and the handwritmg bore a 
strong resemblttnce to Chinese, or Arabic, 
with a anaint intermixture of the Uncial 
Greek cnaraeter— dt was impossible to 
contemplate it without a eertaifl feding 
of awe 1 In vain did old Quirk squint at 
it, from all comers, for nearly a eoiqile of 
hours, (having first called in the assist- 
ance of a Mend of his, an old attorney, of 
upwards of fifty years’ standing;) nav, 
even Mr. Gammon, foiled at length, could 
not, for the life of him, refrain tom a 
soft curse or two. Neither of them ebnld 
make anything of it— (as for Snap, toy 
never shewed it to him ; it was not within 
his proviaee--*ft*. e., to Insoiveht Debtors’ 
Court, to Old hteiley, to Clerkenwell 
Sessions, to intolor husl^^ 
mon law courts, an^the wonyhig H the 
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cl^zkfl of tite ofAce— a deparbno&t ini wtiieli 
perfeetion iteelf.r ' 

To their great delight, Mr* Tresayle’e 
opimon eompletelf corroborated that of 
Mr. Mortioain (neither whose aor Mr. 
Frankidedge’e h^ been laid before hiia.) 
Nothing codM bemore terse, perspicnooe, 
and oonclusive than the great man’s opin^ 
ion. Mr. Qnirk was in raptures, and imme** 

, diately sent out for an engraving of Mr. 
Tresayle, which had lately come on^ for 
which he paid 5r., and ordered it to he frarn^' 
ed andhnng nn^in his own room, where al- 
ready grinnea aqniunt resemblance, in 
black profile, of Mr. Mortmain. In special 
good*hnmoiir he assnred Mr. Gammon 
(who was ^ainly somewhat cmtfailen 
about Mr. Frankpledge) that everybody 
.must have a beginning ; and be (Qnirk) haid 
been once only a be^nner. 

Once fairly on tbe scent, Messrs. Qnirk 
and Gammon soon began, secretly bnt ener- 
getically, to push their inquiries in al^di- 
rections. They discovered that Gabriel 
Tittlebat Titmouse, having spent the chief 
portion of bis blissfol days as a cobbler at 
Whitehaven, bad died m London, some- 
where about the year 1792 or 1793. At 
this point they stood for a long while, in 
spite of two advertisements, to which ihey 
had been driven with the greatest reluc- 
tance, for fear of attracting the attention 
of those most interested in &wartrag them. 
Even that part of the afiair bad been man* 
aged somewhat skilfiilly. It was a stroke 
of Gammon’s to advertise, not for heir-at- 
law, ” bat next of kin,” as the reader has 
seen. The former might have challenged 
a notice of unfriendly curiosity, which the 
latter was hardly calculated to attract. 
At length —at the **third time of asking*’ 
— 1 ^ tamed Tittlebat Titmouse, in the way 
which we have seen. His relationship 
with Mr. Gabriel Tittlebat Titmouse was 
indisputable; in fact, he was that ^‘de- 
ceased person’s” heur<*at-law. 


LONDON STREET ARCifiTECTURE. 

NOS. 73 XHD 74y HIOH' STREET, ALDOATE. 

The new facade of the above houses, 
situate on the south side of the street, and 
nearly opposite the church of St. Botolph, 
presents a neat contrast with the other 
iiouse-fronts in the same line. The ground- 
floor, occupied as butchers’ idiops, haS pro- 
jecting shambles, with glassed Bgbts in the 
roof. The first and second stories have 
six pilasters supporting an entablature, 
strengthened with bold consoles, or trasses ; 
tbe upper story is decorated with arcades, 
the eKct of wki<di is strangely marred by 
the square-hea^d windows beneath them ; 
and the parapet is ornamented with a line 
of small trusses, la toe semioircalartops 


of ihe first-floor pdndows ar^ bold reliefr 
of the heads of oxtia. 
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The next house but one, No. 76f has a 
front altogether iu a different style of 
decoration from tbe facade just described ; 
the several stories being embellished with 
florid, armorial and other reliefs, such as 
characterized Elizabethan London. , .. , 

Eooiiis. 

MEMOIRS OF HARRIOT, DUCHIS88 OF ST* 
ALBANS. BY MRS. C. BARON-WIXSON^ 

With perfrct disposition to render jus- 
tic^ to this work, and to the reader, we 
bound to state our opinieu, that the 
authoress has entirely fallM in het aiiiiBhle 
oblect-'to vindicate the eharaeter of the 
late Duchess* of fit. Albans* Indeed, we 
are disposed to think that ttee had done 
more to efface the caluimiy <kfthe wicked, 
before die appearance of Ihisri'dric, than 
will ever be effected its publhiatiou. 
Tbe cause of this frulure, be it remem- 
bered, lies not iu wayt of interesting 
adyentnre in the Ufe of the Dncbiss, hut 
in 'the weakness of execution^ the «»** 
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itttrftetiireiie$0y fUAid general fuastiity, wliieli 
aicHre or hw cliaracteriae nearly every 
page theae volnmea. 'It ia painful to 
. tpeak thus of the wri^nga of alady» wboae 
worW have hitherto been recommended 
by taste and gmeeihl feeling, lively fancy, 
• and harmoniona thought, which can 
scarcely be recognised in these Memoirs. 
They present a had specimen of a bad 
style ; and the an^dotes, of which they 
mainly eonsist, ar^' neither amuHUigly nor 
instriiotively told« and strangely lack thr.t 
precision which is the main charm of per- 
sonal history, or memoir. <It would have 
been to ourselves a much more pleasant, 
as well as more profitable, * task to have 
enlivened our columns with the staple of 
this work ; but the narrative has too^much 
wire-drawn airiness for our columns and, 
unfortunately) they come too late in the 
day of theatrical biography to present 
many gleams of novelty respecting the 
Dnchess’ contemporaries. 

We have said that time has done much 
in defence of the llnchess of St. Albans ; 
and we are almost of opinion that she 
outlived calumny. Of Iiarriot Mellon’s 
early days, the pleasantest record is the 
beautitul mezzotint portrait, which has 
been feebly re-engraved as a frontisjnece 
to Mrs. Baron- Wilson’s work. Well do 
we reipember the exq^uisite archness and 
rich sunlight of her brilliant features-— 
^QW, alasl extinguished in the dark tomb. 
OF her being true and j^st in all her 
dealings, long before she was lifted into 
affluence, we could relate many instances ; 
for her punctuality and prccisioli in money 
matters were remarkalne. Her afiability 
and condescension to tradespeople were 
even proverbial ; and in all her transac- 
tions witli them she shewed a high sense of 
generosity and jnsticc— an union of good 

r hties too rarely witnessed for the wel- 
of . society. The Duchess’ lilierality 
to those who strove to please her, scarcely 
knew bounds ; yet, she was so lively and 
intelligent as to be occasionally severe 
upon incompetence, neglect, .and failure. 
Ihis 1$ a common ease with quick minds, 
who are prone to estimate mankind by 
their own calibre or speed. Upon the, 
Duchess succeeding to wundless wealth, 
a new affliction overcame her; wfi^st 
walking in the retired grouiid^ of i tne 
villa of a distinguished relative by mar- 
riiige, at Petersham, this poor lady fire- 
quently expressed the morufication of her 
-position, in heartfelt bitterness : she was 
licll ln lh« world’s goods, . but poor in its 
social, delighis, without which life is hut a 
poOir, 4uU ecepe of miKshnnce. Her vast 

tiUed, the 
,a**4 ’th»« proved the 
mm age. Many 


of the sweet amll ooiirte8ie& of life 
were meanly withWd‘ from her; whilst 
fflose who had partaken of her hospitali- 
ties were not unfrequently the first to 
villify her taste, and refer to ostentation 
that which was, in truth, excessive good- 
nature: many a person teis risen from 
her table but to calumniate her abroad, 
with her claret reeking from their ras- 
cally lips.” We have heard idle stories 
of the Duchess* ill-freatment of her ser- 
vants; the best reply to which will be 
found in her legacies to her hooseketqier, 
house-steward, coachman, and others. 

It has not, however, yet been stated, as 
we intended, in what respect the Duchess 
of St. Albans vindicated herself, or, ratlier, 
established her own fame. To this desir- 
able end we have ever considered her to 
have contributed by her excellent conduct 
a/ler she had risen to the highest point of 
her amhition: the unthinking world ex* 
pected vulgar dhqilay and bad taste, ill- 
assorted finery and misused wealth ; but 
how were they disappointed 1 for she 
seemed at once to fall into the regime of 
the rank she had reached, and to adopt 
that quiet style which is the uninistake- 
able attribute of high breeding. Her as- 
sumption of ducal dignity led to no altera- 
tion in its externals: the St. Alban’s 
equipages were not a whit more dashing 
from her infusion of new wealth into tlie 
fortunes of the family. These may be 
trifles to the ear and .eye ; but they be- 
spoke the good taste of the Duchess. An 
incident occurred to her Grace, at the co- 
ronation of William IV., in 1H31, tliat we 
do not remember to have seen noticed in 
print ; it was simply this, as we witnessed 
it from the gallery in the north transept of 
Westminster Abbey The Dnchess occu- 
pied, with other peeresses of the same 
rank, the foremost seat a]K>n the floor of 
flie above transept; when, Immediately 
before the anointing of the Queen, a 
sealed packet was presemted to her Grace 
of St. AlbanS': the three Duchesses to her 
left, and the Dnchess ux>on her right, then 
rose to hold the pall, or canopy, over her 
Majesty, leaving the Dnchess of St. Albans 
seated and passed over. 

Ileturning to Mrs. Baron- Wilson’s book ; 
it would not be difflcult to select from 
its pages several excellent traits of the 
Duchess. We are happy to sec quoted 
Sir Walter Scott’s amiame rebuke of those 
who ^ practised on her the delicate ma- 
noeuvre, called tipping the cold shouider^” 
at Abbotsford ; an4 some notices Of her 
Grace, from Sir Walter’s diary, in Mr. 
Lockhart’s Life of his honoured father-in- 
law. In the latter it is recorded that, on 
her visit to Abbotsford, in 182iS, the Duke 
of St. Alban’s suit Ithrove but eoldly : Sir 
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W alter believed hibideU ber eoftfldant 
in eincerliy.*’ SUe bad refbaed tbe Dtike 
twiee, and decidedly ; be wOfl merely eb 
the footing of friendship ; Sir W alter urged 
it vrae akin to love; she allowed she 
might marry the Duke, only che had then 
not the Icast^incUnation that way. Sir 
Walter notes : It is the fashion to attend 
Mrs. Contts's parties, and to abase her. 

1 have always found her a kind, friendly 
woman, withont either affectation or in- 
solence in the display of her wealth; most 
willing to do good if the means be shewn 
to her. • • • So much wealth can hardly 
he enjoyed without the appearance of os- 
tentation. If the Duke marries her, he 
insures an immense fortune ; if she mar- 
ries him, she has the first rank. If he 
marries a woman older than himself by 
twenty years, slie marries a man younger 
in wit by twenty degrees. I do not think 
ho will dilapidate lier fortune ; he seems 
good and gentle. 1 do not think she will 
abase his softness of disptmtion — shall 1 
say, or of heatlf^^ On this occasion, Mrs. 
Coutts travelled with seven carriages, four 
of which sh^ left at Edinburgh ; but the 
other three,' each drawn by four horses, 
were rather trying to poor Lady Scott. 
By* a subsequent entrv, we find that 
Rirs. Coutts obtained for Sir Walter a 
cadetship, in which he was interested. 
Scott was not the only genius who 
honoured Mrs. Coutts with marked atten- 
tion. Southey and Wordswortli j>aid their 
respects to her at the hotel, Ambloside, 
W estmoreland. Rogers was an old friend ; 
as were others among our best authors. 

Amongr the more attractive portions of 
the work, is a chapter of reminiscences, 
entitled, ^^the Duchess at Brighton,” com- 
municated, if we mistake not, by one of 
the authors of The It^ected Addresses, It 
terminates with some touching stanzas, 
written after a party given at St. Alban’s 
House, subsequent to the death of the 
Duchess, and concluding thus 

** Then, oh I forgive me if 1 bear 

In this gay scene a sadden’d heart ; 

Forgive me if the smile I wear . 

Conceals the tear that longs to start.’* 

The Duchess was so superstitious, ^ in 
her widowed condition, to be fearful of 
ghosts, and constantly to have a servant 
with her to keep watch by ni^ht. She 
cherished from her youth a belief, coiffmun 
in the west of England, that the dead re- 
visit the living as birds. On her d(*ath- 
bed, she received Lady Guilford placidly, 
sayii>m “ 1 am so happy to-day, because 
your father’s spirit is breathing upon me, 
as he promised ; and also he has taken 
the shape of a little bird, singing at my 
window ; just as he said he would come 
back if he could.” Doping that such a 


belief would be realised, riie often threw 
food to birds, and opened the windows of 
her boudoir, that they mi^t enter. 

Among the records of her benevolence, 
it is related that, in 1836, when theSpital- 
fields weavers were severely distressed, 
she not only subscribed for their relief the * 
same amount as the Queen, but gave to 
an upholsterer a private order for a suite 
of damask curtains &r the whole of tbe 
sitting-rooms in Stratton-street, 000 ymWs 
at material at one guinea per pard^ which 
the party employed was to give as his o#ti 
order to the committee.” 

In the summary of character, Mrs. Ba- 
Ton-Wilson does justice to the Duchess’ 

“ chi^lric regard to (for ?) integrity, and her 
quick;perception and appreciation of it in 
others. Whatever her errors nmy haVe 
been, they were outshone by her virtues, 
and more than palliated by the strange- 
ness of her position in society.” 

THE FORGET-MfS-NOT FOR 1840. 

{Concluded from page 122,) 

[We return to this attractive volume for 
the sake of a poetic gem.] 

The Wild Pink of J^almeebury Abheg, 

By James Montgomery. 

Part of the ancient and magnifleent Abbey at 
Malmesbury, in Wiltshire, is used as the imrish 
church. On one of the mouldering walls of the 
ruins contiguous, (near the great archway,) a soli- 
tary plant, not elsewhere found in the neighbour- 
hood, was pointe(U)ut to the writer of the following 
stanzas, as growing at a height ** not to be ccakie at 
by the willing hand.’** 

The Ilotld that gives the angels wings, 

And plants the forest by its power. 

O’er mountain, vale, and champaign, fllRgs 
The seed of every herb and dower ,* 

Nor forests stand, nor angels dy, 

More at God’s will, mure in his eye, 

Than the green blade strikes down its root* 
Expands its bloom, and yields its fruit. 

Beautiful daughter of a lino , 

Of unrecorded ancestry ! « ^ 

What herald’s scroll might vie with tliine, 

Where roonarclis trace their pedigree ? 

Thy first progenitor had birth, 

While man was yet unquicken’d earth; . 

And thy posterity may wave 

Their dag o'er man's last-open'd grave. 

Bowii from the day of Erlen lost, i 

(A generation in a year,) 

» Unscathed by heat, unnipt by frost. 

True to the sovereign sun, appear ' ' V ’ 

/The units of thy transient race— ■ 

Each in its turn, each in Us place, , < 'j 

To make the world a little while, \ 1 ^ 
Lovelier and sweeter with its smilei 
How camest^hou hither ? firom what SollJ 
Where those that went before thee grew, 
Exempt Uotn SUdbrlng, care, cr toil, 

Array’d by sunbeams, fed with dew? 

Tell me, on what strange spot of ground 
Thy Al^ne kindred yet are found, 

And I file carrier^ove will be 

To bring them wondrons of thee : '1 * 

* The Dianthui earyophylluet occasioiiBlIy%mn4'cn > 
old and decayed buildings, as well as on spuryrocks. ' 
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Hew here, by wren or redbreast drppt. 

Thy pirenb-gerin wm lelt behind j 
Or, In its pathless voyage stopt, 

While sailing on the autumnal wind ; 

Hot rudely wreidtt, but haply thrown 
On yonder ledge of quarried stone, 

Where the blithe swallow builds and sings, 

And the pert sparrow pecks bis wings. 

Then, by some glance of moonshine sped, 
Queen Mab, metliinks, alighting there,^ 

A span-long, hand-breadth terrace spread, 

A fairy-garden hung in air, 

Of Ucbens, moss, and^arthy mould, 

To rival Babylon's of old. 

In which that single seed she uurst, 

Till forth its embryo-wilding burst. 

Now, like that solitary star, 

I,ast in the mom's resplendent crown, 

Or first emerging, faint and fhr, 

When evening-glooms the air embrown, 

Thy beauty shines, without defence, ' 
Yet safe from gentle violence, , 

While infant hands and maiden-eyes , 

Covet in vain the tempting prize. 

Yon arch, beneath whose giant-span 
Tlmusands of passing feet have trod 
Upon the dust that once was man. 

Gather'd around this house of God— 

That arch, which seems to mock decay, 

Fix'd as the firmament to-day, 

Is fading, like the reunhow’s form, 

Beneath the stress of Time’s long storm. 

But thou shalt boast perennial prime : 

The blade, tlie stem, the bud, the flower, 

Not ruin’d, but renew’d by time. 

Beyond the great destroyer’s power, 

Like day and night, like spring and fall, 
Alternate, on the Abbey-wall, • 

Shall come and go, from year to year, 

And vanish hut to re-appear. 

Nay, when in utter wreck are strown 
Arch, buttress, all this might' mess ; 
Grumbled, and crush'd, and overgrown 
With thorns and thistles, reeds and grass ; 
While Nature thus tlie waste repairs 
Thine otfspring, Nature’s endless heirs, 

Bflurth’s '* stony ground” shall re-possess, 

And people the new wilderness. 

So be it !— but the sun is set, 

My song must end, and 1 depmt ; 

Yet thee I never will forget, 

But plant thee in my inmost heart. 

Where this shall thy memorial be — 

If God so cares for thine and thee. 

How can I doubt that love divine, 

Which watches over me and mine ? 

[Tbe Plates, eleven in number, are of 
well-chosen design and exeention ; the 
frontispiece, a whole leng:th portrait of 
thesQneen, is an extremely interesting 
print.] 

OUUXD'S aristocracy AMERICA. ^ 
{Concluded from page 7i.) 

[Havixo found these volumes fiill of 
lively and pleasant anecdott^s and cha- 
racteristics, we shall draw still further 
upon their resonrees. Indeed, the work is 
so <tBd attractive, tbat we relnc- 

ta^y with it.] 

ihe IndeptM^mi Press, 

They tire' eii^plbjred os compositors and 
in the Hoi^uiim printing-ofiices, 


reducing the wages of our journeymen 
rinters, and preparing themselves for 
otisekeeping by composing the works of 
our best authors. 1 know two of them 
who became expert cooks by composing 
“ The Fnigal Housewife,” by Mrs. Child ; 
and a third prepared herself^r her ap- 
proaching marriage by setting up “ Tne 
Mother's Book.” These girls, you must 
know, are distinguished by a highly aris- 
tocratic feeling ; and would no more con- 

. descend to speak to one of our waiting- 
women, than tbe wife of a president of an 
insurance-office would deign to leave a 
card for tbe poor consort of a professor in 
one of our colleges. They dress and ojct as 
ladies; and, if yon do not believe their 
claims to gentility,” they will shew them 
to yon in print. 

, It is not more than a month ago, that, 
while In Washington, 1 had occasion to 
call at the office of one of my friends who 
is an editor of a dally paper. Not finding 
him there, I entered the press-room, where, 
much to my surprise, 1 found three pretty 
girls, dressed as if they had been measured 
by Madame flctorincy and in bMnets cor- 
responding to the last fashion of the Roe 
rivienne^ busily engaged in multiplying 
the speeches of our orators and statesmen. 
7'his, however, was done in tlie most dig- 
nified manner ; for when I asked for tho 
master of tlie establishment, where I could 
find him, when he would be in, &c., one 
of them, in lieu of an answer, merely 
pointed to a large placard stuck to one of 
the cohunns which supported the ceiling, 
on which there was the following peremp- 
tory request, printed in gigantic letters 
Ventlemen are requested not to stand 
and look about^^^because the ladies dmiH like 
it” 

*‘And did you then immediately leav’e 
the room ?” inquired the doctor. 

“I had no other alternative,” replied 
the Bostonian : if I had remained one 
minute longer, there would have been an 
article agaimU, me in next morning’s 
paper. I’his is a sort of trades’ aristocracy, 
Ibrmed by the female part of ,onr popu- 
lation ; for such seems to be tbe disgust 
of our girls for domestic ocenpation, that 
they will rather become tailoresses, prin- 
ters, bookbinders, or work at a manufac- 
tory, than degrade themselves by ‘ living 
out.’ • 'And yet I am bound to say they main- 
tain their aristocratic dignity better than 
many a stockliolder’s wife and daughters ; 
and 1 have never known a single instance 
in which they did not completely succeed 
in keeping their fellow-workmen in sub- 
jection, and at a proper distance.” 

* The uiual Americaie, appellation for living at 
service. 
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FaahionaUe Educationm 

**And pray, madam, what hoardings 
sdiuol is it your daughter went to V* de- 
manded I. 

“ It’s the Jirst in the country, sir— kept 
by the Missesv* • *, at T • • three miles 
from A * * 

And what branches are taught in that 
school?” demanded I, with an ill-sup- 
pressed feeling of curiosity. 

^ r don’t remember all the hard names, 
sir,” replied the old lady, somewhat em- 
barrass^. Susan, my child, tell the 
gentleman all you have learnt at the 
Misses • • 

“We had reading, writing, spelling, 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, history, 
maps, the globe, algebra, geometry, trigo- 
nometry, astronomy, natural philosophy, 
chemistry, botany, physiology, mineralogy, 
geology, and zoology, in the morning ; 
and dancing, drawing, painting, French, 
Italian, Spanish, and (jerman, in the afi!br- 
noon. Greek, and the higher branches of 
mathematics, were only studied by the 
tail girls.” 

“ And how many masters were there 
for teaching all that?” demanded I, 
astonished with the volubility of the young 
lady’s tongue. 

“ The Misses • • • teach everyihing^^ 
replied the girl. “ They wouldn’t allow a 
gentleman to enter the house.” 

Philadelphia Cooks. 

The Philad^phians have the best cooks 
in the United States. There is nothing 
more aristocratic than the keeping of an 
excellent cook ; nothing so vuigur as not 
to care what one is eating or drinking. 
“ Dis-^moi ce ^ue tu matiges^ et je te dirai 
qui tu ctf,” said the celebrated author of 
“ Lo Physiologic du UotU and, certes, 
no Philadelphian will, in this respect, be 
found wanting in the scale. There is a 
nice little house in Third-street, kept by a 
man, or, as I should say, “ a gentleman,” 
who spent upwards of a hundred thou- 
sand dollars in Europe in learning how to 
eat and drink, and who is now teaching 
the same science to a select circle of his 
countrymen; charging them for his trouble 
a little less than some of the quack pro- 
fessors of the culinary artdn mw York 
and Boston, who think d dinner excellent 
when it consists of joints, and shew their 
barbarism by putting ice in their claret. 

Mr. of the Mansion-house in 

Philadelphia, has been long enough in 
Europe to know the difference between 
gravy and melted butter ; and if every 
American that goes to Europe to improve 
himself would only learn as much^ there 
would be no harm, an^ much substantial 
benefit, arising from it to the country. 1 


have, at his house, eaten fricassees that 
would have done credit to old Very his 
son inherited the money, not the taste of 
his father ; — and sauces with which, as 
Prince Puckler Muskau has it, “ a man 
could have eaten his own p^raiidfather ! ” . 
In short, one is more comfortable at the 
neat little house in Third-street, than 
anywhere else in the United States. An 
Englishman himself c«ald live there with- 
out missing any of the luxuries of his own 
country, if the bar-keeper were not a stupid 
old negro, and Mr. it— d, jun., more of a 
gentleman than a landlord. 

fFashington Routs— ’the Epicure House. 

Tile routs in Washington, in spite of the 
smalb rooms, and the economy of i^fresh- 
meniss, are delightful, lasting, generally, 
Urom nine in the evening until two in the 
morning ; after which the elegants^ wholly 
exhausted from the uncommon exertion 
of being agreeable four or five hours in 
succession, repair to some cellar or beef- 
shop, not quite so well furnished as the 
common resorts of cabmen and omnibus 
drivers in London, but which the aristo- 
cratic taste of the young men elevates into 
“ refectories.” 

It is in these cellars that a stranger 
may become acquainted with “ real life in 
Washington.” In the best part of the 
season, when speeches are plenty and cash 
flush, the idlers’ “ refectories” keep open 
the whole nigllt ; the regular eating and 
drinking, and, as I was informed, also the 
gambling, jiever commencing until twelve 
o’clock. 

One of these establishments,— the best 
of the kind I believe in the metropolis,— 
“the Epicure House,” as it is termed, was 
recommended to me as doing canvas-back 
ducks in the neatest style, and being 
always the resort of the most fashionable 
company. This recommendation, joined 
to the fact tha t nothing can be obtained at 
an inn after the hour of eleven, — a prac- 
tice which adds much to the convenience 
of the innkeepers, — induced me to try the 
skill of a coloured cook, and to have a 
peep at the young men that were called 
“ tlie first” ill the law-giving city. 

Ijs less than fifteen minutes one of the 
ben specimens of that inestimable bird, 
the canvas-back duck, for which the 
Americans might justly be envied by Eu- 
ropean princes, was placed before me, 

“ with the usual trimmings,” consisting of 
jelly, butter, beets, and pickles, toge&er 
wifli a small bottle of the Napoleon brand 
champaign. The whole was served in 
good order ; and *1 could not but wonder 
that in a place of so meeti and unfi^hion- 
able an appearance a person should find 
such excellent accommodations. Wha^ 
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would Mr. Stuart have said if his good 
fortune had led him to the Epicure House 
in W ashington ? I can assure him that in 
no (Other place iu the United States could 
he have eaten canvas-back ducks more 
deserving of praise and comment. 

* • * » 

What gave a peculiar character 'to this 
little pandemonium was, the continual 
apparition and vanishing of the black, 
brown, and yellow waiters ; all shining 
with persjjiration, and leaving, as they 

S assed, sometbing not altogether unlike 
lie odour of Iwimstone behind them. These 
exhalations, the steam of the viands, the 
smell of rum, brandy, anti tobacco, inde- 
pendent of the corrupt, sultry air produced 
l>y the presence or a large number of 
persons in a small room, so<»n obliged me 
to quit the scene of momment ; and, in 
half an hour later, 1 found myself safely in 
bed at (Jadsby’s. 


The Latiif and the j4mhassadm\ 

In what light ambassadors are held hy 
the tadien will appear from the following 
anecdote At a dinner i)arty to w hich 
most of the representatives of the greater 
powers and some of the smaller ones 
were invited, one of them, a jolly old 
bachelor of the English schooL attempted 
a song, ivhich so much gratified the ladies, 
that it was proposed every gentleman 
porcsent should, in turn, folloiv the exam- 
ple, Russia and some other great powers 
immediately obeyed the summons; but 
when the turn came to the re[n esentativc 
of a new court, he indignantly exclaimed, 
Mon rot ne nCa pas envoye wi nour chan^ 
ter” — ‘"Well,” answered a laay, “ifyoa 
will not sing, wc shall ask your gallant 
king to send us somebody else who ivill” 


Seeking a Place, 

One morning, scarcely a fortnight after 
Oeneral Jackson’s arrival at the White 
House, a shabby-genteel looking man pre- 
sented himself at his parlour, and, after 
the usual salutation and shaking of hands, 
expressed his joy at seeing the venerable 
old gentleman at last hold the situation of 
chief magistrate of the country, to which 
his bravery, his talents, and his uMm- 
peacbable rectitude fully entitled .him. 
We have had a hard time of it,” said he, 
in our little^ place ; but. our exertions 
were unremitting * I myself went round to 
stimulate my neighbours, and at last the 
viCtO]^ .wa« ours. We beat them by a 
ih^Jonty of ten votes | and I now behold 
tljfU^tresult of that gloncpis triumph !” 'J'he 
l thanked him in terms of studied 
politeness, . him that he would 

ojfftee in an instant if he did not 
his flection gave satisfaction to a 


vast majority of the people ; and« at last, 
regretted his admirers zeal for the public 
weal should have been so severely taxed 
on his account. ‘‘ Oh, no matter for that, 
sir !” said he ; “ I did it with pleasure, — 1 
did it for myself and for my^country” (the 
General bowed) ; “ and I now come to con- 
gratulate you on your success” (the G cneral 
Imwed again). “1 tliought, sir,” continued 
he, “that, as you are now President of the 
United States, I might perhaps be nsehil 
to yon in some official capacity.” (The 
General looked somewdiat embarrassed.) 
“ Pray, sir, have you already made a choice 
of your cabinet ministers I have,” 
was the reply of the General,— “ Well, no 
matter fur that ; 1 shall l>e satisfied with 
an embassy to Europe.”— “ I am sorry to 
say there is no vacancy.” — “ Then you 
will, perhaps, require a head-clerk in the 
department of State?” — “ These are gene- 
rally ap)>ointcd by the respective secre- 
taiies.” — “ 1 am very sorry for that: then 
1 must be satisfied with some inferior ap- 
pointment. ” — I never interfere with 
theses : you must address yourself to the 
heads of departments.”— “ But could I not 
be postmaster in W ashington ? Only think. 
General, how I worked tor you !” — “ I am 
much obliged to you for the good opinion 
you q^tertain of me, and for your kind 
officers at the last election ; but the post- 
master for the city of Washington is al- 
ready appointed.” — “ Well, 1 don’t parti- 
cularly cure for that ; 1 should be satisfied 
with being bis clerk.”— “ This is a sul)joct 
you must mention to the postmaster.'” — 
“ Why, then, General,” exclaimed the 
disappointed candidate fur office, ‘‘haven’t 
you got an old black coat?” You may 
well imagine that the General gave him 
one. 

MR. Leslie’s couonatiqn fictuue. 

^(From the Times. J 

Several coronation pictures have been 
painted, and are now being painted, by 
artists of the highest talent, aflp they have 
all of them their respective excellencies, 
and some of them very great excellence. 
Nevertheless, without going into a detail 
of comparison, we cannot help saying, 
thattiin onr judgment, this is the most 
pleasing, the most highly-finished, and the 
most excellent. It is, we l>elieve, the only 
picture of this class which is tlie property 
of Her Majesty, painted expressly for her, 
and containing portraits of those of the 
nobility whom she particularly wished to 
be prominent in the coronation groups. 
The ]>ortion of the ceremony chosen by 
the artist is the * administration by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury of the holy sa- 
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ftrament to the Qaeen. Her Majesty is 
represented kneeling at the steps of the 
ultar, divested of h^crown, jewels, and 
decorations, and ha^g nothing by which 
her rank is marked, but the Dalmatic 
robe. The l>u:st is totally without orna- 
ments, and this circumstance has afforded 
the artist the best opportimity possible of 
painting a correct likeness, and a likeness 
that at the first glance convinces the spec- 
tator of its truth. In most of the portraits 
of Uie Queen, she is represented with her 
crown, or with a jewelled coronet, by 
whicli her features and the character of 
her countenance are completely altered 
from their usual appearance, and the 
truth of the portray fid resemblance obli- 
terated or remov’cd. In this picture, the 
likeness is remarkably correct ; it is also 
a pleasing likeness ; the expression is 
very happy; there is a subdued tone of 
feeding, consonant with the soh'ranity of 
the act she is performiiig, and in harmoify 
with the sanctity of the subject. I'hc por- 
trait of the venerable prelate is equally 
good. The painter has given the very ex- 
pression and character of the Archbishop. 
The portrait of the Duke of Wellington, 
wlu> is one of the most conspicuous per- 
sons on the left side of the picture, is very 
accurate ; the attitude, as well as the fea- 
tures, is correctly given. The artist had 
four sittingH from his Grace, at Apsley 
House. His Grace called, with much good 
nature, on the artist, and having told him 
he came by command of Her Majesty to 
sit for his portrait, assured him he would 
ailbrd him every facility in his power. 
The result has been a likeness worthy 
both the Duke and Mr. Leslie. The por- 
traits of the Duke of Norfolk, Lord High 
Marshal, and of Lord Mefiiourne, are 
good. That of the Bishop of London is 
characteristic, and the black rolx? and 
lawn sleeves of his lordship’s dress relieve 
the eye from the necessary brilliancy of 
tile colours of the costumes of those who 
are near him. The Duke of Sutherland’s 
portrait is good, that of his duchess is bet- 
ter; her (irace is a very prominent per- 
sonage in the picture, and forms tlic 
leader of a group of very agreeable por- 
traits of the iemaie nobility : - Ladies 
Barham, Caroline Lennox, Adelaide Paget, 
Fanny Cowper, W. Stanhope, and Mary 
Grimston, the ladies in waiting. There are 
also portraits of the Princess Aujpsta, 
Princess Augusta of Cambridge, Princess 
Hohenlohe, and the Duchess of Kent, all 
admirable likenesses, and all grouped witli 
great attention to composition. Behind 
the Duchess of Kent is the portrait of tlie 
ill-fated Lady Flora Hastings, who sat to 
Mr Leslie but a few days before the oc- 
currence of those unfortunate events ivbicb 


terminated in her death. The Marquis of 
Stafford and Lord Mountcharlcs are de- 
picted as pages, and help to diversify tlie 
masses. The portrait of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and that of the Duke of Sussex, 
are remarkable for their close resemblance 
to the originals. Prince Ernest of Hesse 
Pliilipplthall is close to them ; and on the 
extreme right of the picture is the late 
Dnke of Argyll, remarMhble as being the 
lagt portrait ever painted of Mm (Irace. 
Besides these, and some others, there are 
the‘ Tiodies Caroline Campbell, and Caro- 
line Leggo, the Hon. Miss Kerr, and Lady 
Mary Pelham ; Lord Villiens, Lord in 
Waiting ; Lord Morpeth, Lord in Waiting 
on the Duchess of Kent; the Dnke de 
Nemodrs, the Duke of Saxe Cohourg, and 
Prince (ieorge of Cambridge, &c. The 
gfeut iR^auty of this picture is the mode of 
its general treatment, the excellent tone 
of the colouring, the coiTCCtness of the 
jmrtriiits, and the elaborate finishing of 
every ])fvrt. There is no slovenly nor hur- 
ried execution ; it is not a picture got up 
for exhibition at a short notice, hut is a 
very exmiisitc and valuable historical re- 
cord of the most important part of an im- 
portant ceremony ; there is something to 
please all classes ; the religious public 
will contemplate the kneeling at the 
altar of the highest personage in the realm 
with feelings of devout satisfaction ; the 
admirers of ma^iificence will be Ratified 
at the gorgeouraess of the trappings of 
royalty, and the admirers of female heanty 
will find fuU 8co]>e for their admiration in 
the miinher of charming fonns and faces 
amongst the females. The picture is to lie 
engraved by Mr. Samuel Cousins. 


Vatittlti. 

BramaVs The Security of Bramah’s 

lockB (lepcnilH on the doctrine of combinations, or 
multiplication of numbers into each other, which is 
known to increase in the most rapid proportion. 
Tims, a lock of five slides admits of 3,000 variations, 
while one of eight will have no less than 1,056,360 
changes ; or, in other words, that number of at- 
tempts at making a key, or at picking it, may be 
made, before it can be opened. 

"Now an Animalf now a Plant .*' — Tlie CQnf&rvct 
mntabi(is is a plant-like body, which, according to 
Messnff, Merteus and Gsillon, is sometimes an ani- 
mal. sometimes a plant. The formor says that he 
has frequently seen it undergo its transformation, 
particularly in August, 1822, On the 3rd of that 
month, he sliewed (t to a great number of persons 
in a state of plant ; on the 5th, it had disarticulated 
into points, distinctly moving in water, which, on 
the 6th, began again to unite, and on the 10th 
became restored to their original state iit conferva. 

Advertisement Extraordinary , — £100 Reward.— 
The Entomological Society having granted their 
medal to the Kev. Dr. UaWtrey, of Eton, for his 
ingenious application of the hifh-pressure s^team- 
eii^ne to tlie destruction of the small hre-ny, the 
glow-worm, and common house-fly, the Society are 
authorised by Dr. Haw trey to offer the a^ove reward 
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for the best phm of applying the more simple and 
elegant old block macMmry and ihrathing machine 
to this same osefol purpose. N. B. Tlie above re- 
ward is oAbred in consegueuce of the Doctor having 
severely injured himself by the use of his own dis- 
covery.— Nov. 6, 1839.— Twes. [This Frankenstein 
schooling reminds one of sawing blocks with a 
raaor.] 

Bdueaiien.-^MT, John Neilson, of N^her-com- 
mon* Paisley, has left, for the est^blishmeiit of a 
seminary for education in that town, the sum of 
£18,000.— CAgoaic/e. 

Jlfayfc Silveriny>—“Mdke a solution of nitrate of 
silver in water, and put into it a small coll of copper 
wire; after a short time, the silver will be preci- 
pitated upon the wire. 

The Royal Pte/e.— The Timeo^ with equal promp- 
titude and Justice, has acknowledged the paragraph 
respecting the plate in Windsor Castle, (on the 16th), 
to have been taken foom an amusing littte book, 
called HinU for the Table notwithstanding the 
extract was not first copied into the above jliumal. 

Penny Ptwteye.— It will be seen by the'* recent 
order m Council respecting this schema, tlsit 

my Lords*' are already impressed with the pro- 
spective difficulties of charging letter by toeighi 
only, as suggested at page 69 of the present 
volume. 

JiTew Souih Wales.— Tlie Xing William steamer 
has proce^ed sevenW-five miles upon an explorijig 
voyage up the Big toer.— The country generally 
was verv fine, and In some parts luxuriant ; kanga- 
roos and birds were in abundance. The new aettie- 
ment, at Port Essington, was slowly progressing, 
and the natives were peaceable with the settlers. It 
was also healthy. The heat, however, was great, 
standing at 90 in the shade. 

The Sehaolmaeter Wanted.— -Trom a recent in* 
quiry, it appears that out of every hundred offenders 
In the penal prisons of Belgium, sixty-one could 
neither read nor write, fifteen had received partial 
Instruction, and twenty-four cwild read and write 
fairly. Such facts speak more Than volumes of ar- 
guments for sending the schoolmaster abroad, with 
bU speed, through the Bclgic provinc^. 

Chailerton Monument . — The foundation-stone of 
Chatterton's monument was laid on Wednesday 
morning, nearly under the clock of Redcliffe 
Chiirchi in the angle formed by the tower and the 
munimenc-^room. ft will be completed about Christ- 
mas , — Brietol Journal. 

Landslip in the tele of Wight.— Above eight acres 
have slipped, at the base of Headon Hill, parallel 
with Alum Bay, and in the immediate vicinity of 
the Needles rooks. 

Parhkuret Prison, built by Government, in the 
Isle of Wight, for the reformation of Juvenile 
offendera, was opened at the close of last year : it 
contains workshops fox different trades, and out- 
side the walls are eighty acres of land, for employ- 
ing the prisoners in agricultural labour . — The 
JBBueaiional Magazine, a sensible work, devoted to 
a very laudable and important purpose. 

New JDiiNnoffon.'— Hitherto, the title of '^citiaen 
of the first class,’* could not be held by J^s in 
Russl^ The Emperor has Just issued an order to 
the minister of the interior, by which this title may 
be held by any Jew who xcind^s himself worthy of 
it w personal merit, « by aify eminent service 
Mndeted to the state either in art, science, manu- 
foctuM, trade, or othmrise.— Pore^ Quar. RevUsw. 

Novel £mbe(li«bn»enCi.— Prince John, Duke of 
Saxmy, has Just published an^editfoa.or ** Dante, 
AUg^hicuriSi, eoniMfo,** illustrated with 

** a maib and two plans of 
* Sngliek i!lfia^fo*yTWbdt i's the patronage to be 
egpedgdby the ouTtivated Eoglhih musician, be be . 
singer, compoeer, or perfintner? Boyalty affords 
none. The noblUfy and gentry, (with the exception 


of Earl Orosvenor, and one or two other families of 
distinction,) none. The mania is for everything 
foreign. Although we have the works of Purcell, 
Ame, Shield, Percy, iM^in, Bishop, Callcott, 
Barnett, Ac., long the fflbt of musicians as men 
who adorned by their worlu the country of their 
birth,— toAere, last season, were any of them heard t 
— ^Echo answers, where f—For. Quarterly Review. 

Large Apple.— An apple, weighing nearly a 
pound, and measitring, in circumference, across the 
stalk, upwards of twelve inches, was lately ex- 
hibited in Llvenpop! ; from the garden of Mr. Nick- 
linson, near Melbourne, Leicestershire. 

The Shoreham Biwnch of the London and Brighton 
Railway is now advanced within three-quarters of 
a mile of Shoreham, and the work is proceeding 
with great desi^atch. At the Brighton end, the 
permanent rails are laid down to the entoqce of 
the tunnel ; the tunnel itself is complete||l(^d the- 
engine made her first Journey throdidpu on tha 
25th. — Brigh^n Gazette. 

Russian Literature.— J>\XT{ng the 899 

works were printed in Russia : and 

116 translations. The number of vc4||Kmi]^rted 
was 400,000. ^ 

Wallachia.—A company of yod^liDWiatsJasff ' 
have commenced translating the best daosicatiirfUts 
o& foreign languages into Moldavian. Some^ of 
them arc already published. Prince Stourdzai the 
Hospodan, who has widely patronized literature, 
has awarded gold and silver medals to some of the 
literaUe. 

Wealth . — Miss Angela Burdett Coutts’s fortune is 
said to amount to the sum of £1,800,000. The 
weight of this vast sum in gold is 13 tons, 7 cwt., 

5 qrs., 121b., and would require 107 men to carry it, 
supposing that e*ach of them carried 289 Ih., equiva- 
lent to the weight of a sack of fiour.— Aforniim 
Herald. 

John Londer.— Died, on the I6th inst., in his 
thirty-third year, Mr. John Lander, an officer in 
Her Majesty’s Customs. 'J’his enterprising young 
man was the brother of Riciiard Lander, the 
faithful servant and attendant of Captain Clapper- 
ton in his African expedition. The British Govern- 
ment having determined, in the year 1829, to send 
out an expedition to explore the course and termi- 
nation of the Niger, Richard Lander volunteered 
the undertaking, accompanied by his brother John. 
The narrative of the expedition was published on 
their return in 1 8.32, when their perilous adventures 
excited the deepest interest. The brothers soon 
afterwards enter^ upon another expedition to the 
same quarter, the termination of which the elder 
brother, Richard, did not long survive. John is now 
no more, having fiiJlen a victim to a ralinonary 
complaint engendered by his labours In the promo- 
tion of science. He has left a widow and three 
very young children, under seven years of age, with 
nothing more than such temporary provision as the 
father’s prudence may have secured out of his 
salary as a Junior clerk in the Custom-house. This 
appointment was kindly given to him by the Earl 
of Ripen, then Viscount Goderich, as a reward for 
the successful termination of the African expedition ; 
in which expedition that generous pchleman took, 
as usual, a most patriotic interest. Though possessed 
of considerable literary talent, John Lander was 
unpretending and inoffensive in demeanour, per- 
forming all the moral and social duties in every 
respect worthy of a true and pious Christian.— 
Standard. 

Part VIII. of the LITERARY WOULD, con- 
taining five Numbers, with Ten Engravings, price 
lOd., is npw publishing . 

LONDON: Published by GEORGE BERGER, 
Holywell Street, Strand. Printed by WniTEHxan 
OB Co. 76, Fleet Street, where all Communications 
for the Editor may b« addressed. 
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WATERFALLS OF NORTH WALES* 

** With DTOOdfl o'crhung, and shagg’d wltli mossy 
rocha, 

Whence on each hand the gashing waters play, 

Or down the rough cascade wlilte dashing fall/’ 

Thomson. 

The two Falls engraved upon the pre- 
ceding page rank among the most attrac- 
tive characteristics of the scentTy of North 
Wales. It is true th^ in height they are 
subordinate to several curiosities of the 
same class in this kingdom; but, what 
they lack in altitude, they gain in pic- 
turesqneness and romantic beauty. s Both 
r are situate within tlie poetical region of 
Enmodonia^ described at page. 23 of the 
present volume ; and both view.s have ^he 
attraction of originality, being engraved 
from sketches mode a few months sinjc, 
by an artist who.se labours with the pencil 
and graver arc specimens of twofold and 
t&stcful excellence. 

Ceunaut Mawr, the f Fat erf all of the Great 
Chasm^ (in Caernarvonshire.) lies at the 
extremity of a deep glen, about half a mile 
south of the castle or Dolbadarn, engraved 
in the present volume. This cataract is 
upwards of sixty feet in height, and is 
formed by the mountain torrent from 
Cwm Brwynog. It rushes through a cleft 
in the rock above, and, after coming in a 
direct line, suddenly takes a turn with the 
broad stratum of the rock, and then de- 
scend.s uslannt, with the mdse of thunder, 
into the deep black pool belo^*^. 

Rhaiadr y Wcnnol, or the JFaterfall of 
the Swallme^ (also in Caerrjarvon.sl;ire,) lie.s 
among that pile of mountains which form 
the base of Snowdon, and is formed by the 
little river Lugwy ; “ the water at the top 
is in one body, but soon becomes broken 
into many streams, dashing impetuously 
over large masse.? of rock, down a rugged 
chasm of sixty feet wide, at the broadest 
part." The high banks of tlie ravine are 
wooded, the trees hang gracefully over 
the torrent, and the ground is richly car- 
peted with mosses and wild flowers. From 
the upper part of the wood, near the bead 
of the Fall, there is a good view of the 
delScending flood ; a path from the high 
road leads to the Fall, and a small wicket- 
gate has been placed in the wall on the 
roadside, for the convenience of visitor?^. 
On a mountain^top, directly over tlie Cas- 
cade, ha.salso been lately built a summer- 
house ; but for which, so embobomed is the 
Fall in wood, that the tourist would be 
liable to pa^s it Unheeded, notwithstandiug 
its eontiimty to the Loudon and Holyhead 
Road, at about three miles, ftom Capel 
Curig ; whence tlie Invert of the sublime 
and .pictarei^ne ate wont to start for the 
won^rs*of 


MARGUERITE DB BOURGOGNE. 

A TRADITION OF ANCIENT PARIS. 

(The writer can claim little credit beyond that 
of having adapted the incidents of the following 
Tale iVom the celebrated drama, “/.a tour de 
NestCi* by Alexandre Dumas, and Frederic Gail- 
lardet. For fearful interest and situ^Lion, the piece 
iH unequalled; and, lUthough seven years have 
elapsed since its first production, a vast audience 
crowds to the ThHtre whenever its representation 
takes place.— AjiBanT.] 

I.— The Tavern. 

The great bell of Notre-Dame was 
booming heavily across the Seine, and 
calling the devout portion of the iububit- 
ants of Paris to tlieir vespers, on a flue 
autumnal evening, at the coinmencemeut 
of the fourteenth century, u.s a young 
traveller slowly entered the city by the 
Porte St. Honore.* It was a fete day, and 
as, in more modern times, crowds of* bour- 
geois^ grisettes, artisans, students, and, 
indeed, repre-sentatives of every clas.s of 
sociefty, were thronging outside the bar- 
riers to enjoy their wine, and luxuriate on 
their broad and melons, free of the nHroi^ 
which the entrance of these cominoditic^s 
into the city rendered necessary. But 
the appearance of the traveller contrast'd 
strangely with the holiday-clad pleasure- 
seekers around him. His dress was soiled 
and untidy, and partook more of the 
costume of a soldier from the Low Coun- 
tries than a courtier of France ; although 
hi.s carefully arranged hair, wliich clus- 
tered in long fair curls over his high 
forehead, shewed he had not forgotten to 
add to his general handsome mien and 
figure' by a shade of coqiicHerie ; and 
more than one damsel tliat be met, 
thought he would have made a better 
partner at Yiia ptinguette than a combatant 
on the field of battle. Of the glances that 
were aimed at him, none fell borne ; and 
he continued steadily on, casting his eyes, 
occasionallv, on either .side the way, as if 
ill search of an inn ; till, at last, he stojijied 
before a 1iou.se of public entertainment, 
that bore the VoUowing inscription as a 
— “An rendezvous des bons enfans. 
Michel Orsiiii donne a. boire etm manger. 
On loge a pied et a cheval.*’ “So,** 
thought he, “ this should be my lodging, 
although I doubt for to night and again 
viewing the exterior, and reading the 
aunouucenient set forth on it, he gave his 
horse to the garqon iVecurie^ and entered 
the public room, wherein some dozen of 
workmen were grouped round a table ; 
they stared at him, for an. instant, as he 
seated himself quietly at the end of the 
room, and ordered a measure of wine; 

♦ *‘L’ancienne Porte St. Honorb^ *itu6e vers 
Tendroit, ou la rue de ce nom repoit celle de Ri- 
chelieu, fut ddmolio eu — Dulaure. 
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and then tliey continued their conversU' 
tioii. 

“ Ho ! Master Orsini,*' exclaimed one 
of them, a great burly figure of six feet 
high, with an arm like a blacksmith’s, 
‘^tarernef^o the devil ! double emjmisoner ! 
Must we give you all your titles before 
you answer ?” 

I’he person addressed, who was neither 
more nor less than the host himself, surlily 
growled out, “ What would you have ?— « 
more wine?” 

“Nay,” returned another, “we have 
enough ; it was Richard the sarefier who 
called yon ; he wished to know how many 
souls your patron, Satan, has received 
this morning.” “ Or, to speak plainer,” 
added the first, “ how many bodies have 
been found this morning below the Tour ? ”u 

“ Three,” surlily returned the host 
“ Three — at least, I have heard so.” 

“ As usual,” rejoined the 
“ and, as usual, also, I presume, all three 
young, noble, and handsome. Were they 
strangers in the good city of Paris ?” 

“Not one had numbered eight days 
here,” answered Orsiui. 

“ Thank you, taverner,” said Richard ; 
“that is all we wanted, unless in your 
character of Italian and sorcerer, which 
ore your o.ttributes in Paris, you can tell 
us who this vampire is that re<pures so 
much young and warm blood to prevent 
his own from coagulating with age.” 

“ I know not,” rcpli(»d Orsiui, in the 
same dogged tone. 

“ No matter ; yon know nolhiug,” re- 
turned the other: “well, well,, leave us 
alone, and attend to this young master, 
wdio does you the honour to call you.” 

“ Muster Taverner,” said the stranger, 
.s}>oaking for the first time, “can any of 
your acquaintances carrj" this tnllrf, for 
me to the Louvre for a few .satfs?'* “I 
can find one, mrssira,” answered the host, 
and beckoning one of his hangers-on, he 
told him to do as the geuttemau recpiired. 

“ fusten, then,” said the stranger. “ You 
will take this to the Louvre, and, having 
asked for the captain (Jnulthier Daulnny, 
you will give it to him;” and the mes- 
senger, receiving the commission and its 
payment, departed. 

“ Johan de Montlherie,” said the save- 
tier to a mannnt at his side, “ lia^ seen 
the cortege of Queen Marguerite to-day, 
and her two sisters, the princesses lilanche 
and Jeanne ?” 

“ That have I,”, answered Jehan, “ and 
we need not ask now where the tax is 
gone which was levied by our king 
Philippe-lc-I3el of glorious memory. 1 saw 
my thirty sons upon the back of the 
Queen’s favourite. Did you mark Ganl- 
thier Daulnay ?” 


The stranger started as he heard the 
last name pronounced, and then fixed his 
eyes attentively on the speaker. 

^ Holy Virgin! have I seen him?” 
exclaimed Richard. “II is demon of a 
horse caracoUed so freely amongst tlie 
crowd, that he placed his hoof on ray foot, 
and, as I cried mercy, his master, to quiet 
me, gave me ” v 

“A crown of gold?” iutermpted Jehaii. 

“ Marry, no — a stroke on the head with 
tlie pommel of his sword.” 

“ And you did noticing to the horse and 
said nothing to the master ?” asked another.-* 

“As for the horse,” answered the sa- 
vHkr^ “1 valiantly buried two inches of 
this knife into his haunches, and he went 
liM way bleeding ; as for the master, 1 
called him bastard, and he went his w’ay, 
swearing.” 

“Who says that CiimUhier Daulnay is 
a bastiird ?” exclaimed the stranger, sud- 
denly rising from his seat, and gazing with 
kindling ire on the group of tiUkers. 

“ 1 say so,” coolly retiiTued the savrtier^ 
])assiug the flagou of wine. 

“Then you lie. in your throat, cur!” 
said the'stranger, hurling a heavy <lrinking- 
cup at the face of the last speaker, 

“11a! struck! Mm*t an migmn! Mart 
nu gentilhomme /” shouted the infuriated 
artisans, draxving their knives, and rising 
from the table. I’lie stranger retreated a, 
few steps, tind, throwing down a bench 
before him, drew his sword, exclaiming 
“ Hollo^ ! my mastcTs ; mind you, that my 
sword is longer, and of belter steel, than 
your knives.” 

But we have ten knives against your 
one sword,” cried the otliers, closing 
round him. “ A mart ! d mart /” 

'J'he enraged artisans formed a semi- 
circle about the traveller, who, rapidly 
thrusting with his sword, was parrying, as 
well as he was able, the quick succession 
of strokes aimed at him on all sides by 
their knives. I'he contest, however, was 
too unequal ; the odds were too strong 
against him, and he would, probably, have 
been overcome, when a fresh arrivalturued 
the fortune of the contest. The new 
corner, on entering the room, had quietly 
deposed his cloak upon a table, thinking 
die noise arose but from a drunken brawl ; 
though, as soon as he bi^held a stranger, and 
that strangA*, to all appearance, respect- 
able, amongst the group of infuriated 
artisans, he drew his sword and charged 
upon them, exclaiming, “Ten against 
one ! Ten hirelings against one gentleman 
—it is five too iSiany. Back, honuds, as 
you value your dogs’ lives !” 

Whether some former meeting^ or the 
determined appearance of the new as- 
sailant, produced so sadden iin effect, we 
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know not ; bnt the crowd of noisy nnta^y- 
onists fell hack immediately before him, 
and retired cowering to their own table. 

‘‘By my holy patron !” said the yonng 
soldier, as soon as he recovered sufficient 
breath to speak, “ you have come at the 
right moment ; and I will serve you a Jike 
turn when you find occasion. Your hand.'* 

“ Willingly,” said tjie other, returning 
the hearty ^asp he received. ‘‘ Ho I 
Master Orsiiii, bring us two stoups of wine 
—we must be better acquaintances. I think 
it is the first time, sir soldier, I have seen 
,you in this aiicieAt tavern. Are you 
but newly arrived at Paris ?’* 

“ But two hours. I mn awaiting <Jie 
arrival from Navarre, of our^ King Louis 
the Tenth ; and I have profited by “bis 
accession to return from Flanders where 
1 was serving.” 

“ And I from Italy ; it seems, then, the 
same cause draws us both ht»re.” 

“ I seek my fortune,” said the young 
soldier, 

“ And I, also:— and your hopes of suc- 
cess ?” 

“ My brother is high in the Queen’s 
favour — ^liia name is Gaulthier Daulnay.” 

“You will succeed, mun cavalier^' ^ said 
the other; “for the Queen will refuse 
him nothing.” * 

“ I have hut written to him this minute, 
to announce my arrival, and request he 
would join me here ; so it i<^as well that 
I see all these vagabond assailers have 
dispersed. May 1 demand your name ?” 

“ My name ! say, rather, my u^nies, for 
I have two : a name of birth which is my 
own, but which I do not bear, and a mm 
de gufirre which is not mine, hut by which 
I call myself.” “ And which will you tell 
me?" “My imn dt guerre^ Buridan*;— 
and yours is ” 

“ Philippe Daulnay," returned his com- 
panion; and then, suddenly turning the 
discourse, he inquired, “ Have you any 
friend at court — any resources ?" 

“ They are here," said Buridan, striking 
his forehead ; “ and in my heart." 

You reckon, then, on your address, 
and on love !" 

“ I count yet upim other things. I am 
of the same age— of the* same country^^ 
as the Queen. I was a page of Duke 
Robert the Second, her fauier, who was 
assassinatea. The Queen aad I had not, 
between us botli, at that time, the age 
which each of us bears at present." 

“ And what may yom age be?" asked 
Daulnay. 

“ niirty^flve, " fireely answered the 
other. “ W^ll, sipce that epoch when we 
were yatnig together, there has been a 
secret between Marguerite and my«elf---a 
secret that ei^ill kill me^ mmi am^ or will 
make my fortune." 


“ I will drink your good fortune, then,"^ 
said Daulnay, touching his companion’s 
glass with bis own. “ And may God give 
it to you also, my comrade !" added Bu- 
ridan. “Mine has not commenced badly,” 
said Daulnay, smiling. “Already!" CTt- 
claimed Buridan, “ and in what manner ?" 

“ As I returned to-day from seeing the 
Queen’s ewUge^ I found 1 was followed by 
a woman. I drew in' my pace, and she re- 
doubled hers ; in a minute she was close to 
me. ‘ My young seigneur,* said she, 
‘there is a lady lov^es you— are you as 
brave as handsome? Are you a.s trust- 
worthy as brave ?* — ‘ If your lady,’ said 
T, ‘ would have a heart that will brave any 
danger, without shrinking, to arrive at a 
rendezvous, I am your man, provided 
always that she is young and pretty ; if 
not, let her commend herself to St. Ca- 
therine, and enter a convent.’— ‘ She is 
youqg and }>eautiful.’— ‘So much the Vict'- 
ter.’ — ‘ She will expect you this night.’ — 
‘ Where ?’ — ‘ Be at the corner of the Rue 
Froid-Mantel, at the hour of curfew ; a 
man will approach you, and say “ your 
hand;" you will shew him this ring, and 
follow him. Adieu, my soldier ! truth 
and courage.’ She then ]>1aced this ring 
on my finger and disappeared;” and, iu 
proof of the truth of his story, Daulnay 
stretched his hand towards his compa- 
nion, and shewed the costly jewel glitter- 
ing oil his finger. 

“ And you will go to this rendezvous?” 
asked Buridan. 

“ By iny holy patron, that will I,” re- 
turned Daulnay. 

“ I congratulate you," said the other ; 
“ here arc a few hours only that you arc 
ill Paris, and except the tapster, Landry, 
who is an old companion iu arms, 1 have 
not met a soul I know*, yet 1 am not too 
old for adventures either.” As he finished 
speaking, the door quietly opened, and a 
veiled female cautiously entered. On per- 
ceiving Daulu&y, she hesitated for a.u in- 
stant, and then advanced and laid her 
hand on Buridan’s shoulder. “Sir Ciu)- 
tain,” said a soft voice, beneath the veil. 

“Well, ma graeieuse,** answered Buri- 
dan, without discomposing himself. 

“ I have two words to speak to you, 
and to you alone." 

“ Why not aloud ? this gentleman is 
my friend.” 

“ Because," returned the veiled intruder, 
“ there are but two words to say, and four 
ears to hear them.*’ 

“ Cest hien,** said Buridan, offiering his 
arm, “ and now my fair nnknown, tell me 
these two words. You will excuse me!” 
he added, turning to Philippe ; and, draw- 
ing the lady towaiKs the recess of the 
window, she began to speak to him iu an 
under tone. 
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V’^hilc the dialogue was ffoing on, Daul- 
nay had an opportunity of more fully ob- 
serving his new friend. He appeared, as 
he had stated, about five and thirty years 
of age ; he was, moreover, tall and well 
made, and his handsome doublet of puce 
velvet waS* adapted pretty closely to the 
fashion then in vogue. His glossy hair was 
arranged in the becoming style of the 
moyen age^ and his eyes were of the same 
dark colour — soft, and almost dove-like, in 
their general expression ; although at* 
times, a gleam of passion shot rapidly across. 

them, like summer lightning, and then 
they resumed the same calm as before. 
Ills fine figure appeared to great advan- 
tage against the mellow autumnal sunset, 
as he stood in the wcess of the old win- 
dow ; and his whole attitude was graceful 
and unstudied, as he bent forward to listen* 
to his fair visitor. The conference, how- 
ever, did not last above two minutes ; and 
then the female disappeared, and liuridan 
returned to the table, 

“ Is it a dream or a wager ?” said he, as 
he again seated himself : “ this veiled 
beauty 

“ What of her ?” asked Philippe, impa- 
tiently. 

“ ivhy, she has repeated to me the self- 
same words which another told to you, not 
two hours back ! ” ‘‘A rendezvous ?” asked 
Danlnay. “You have it.” — The hour ?” 
“The same as yours!”— “ And a ring?” 
“ The same as yours again !”— “ And you 
will go?” 

“ Certainly, ” answered Buridan ; and 

then, after a moment’s reflection, he added, 
“ these should he two sisters.” 

“So much the better,” said Daulnay, 
laughing, “ we shall then be brothers-in- 
law.” 

They would, doubtless, have conversed 
longer upon the subject, had not the tap- 
ster, Landry, opened the door, and an- 
nounced Captain Gaulthicr Daulnay. 
Philij»pe rose eagerly from his scat — there 
was a quick step along the passage, and 
the two brothers were locked in one an- 
other’s arms. 

As soon as the first emotions of the 
meeting bad subsided, Gaulthicr Daulnay, 
who was a perfect counterpart of his bro- 
ther, (only, perhaps, with a little more re- 
finement in his manner and toilet,lcast an 
inquiring glance upon Buridan. Philippe 
saw it, and at once introduced him. 

“He is but the friend of an hour, my 
brother,” said he, “ who has rendered me 
a service I should remember all my life ; 
he saved me from the knives of a dozen 
varlets, at whom I had launched a curse 
and a drinking cup because tliey spoke ill 
of thee.” ^ 

“ I thank you, sir,” said Gaulthier, ad- 


dressing Buridan with an easy and unaf- 
fected politeness : “ I thank you for him 
and for myself. Our blood and lives shall 
be yours in time of need ; we will give 
them to you as we give our hands.” 

“ You love each other truly, mes gen- 
tilhommes^** said Buridan, who had been 
looking with interest at the two brothers 
ever since their meeting. 

“ Why, captain,” returned Philippe, 

“ each to the other is all the world, for we 
are twins, and without relations, with a 
red cross on our left arms for all token of 
recognisance ; and we were exposed as 
infants, together and naked, upon the* 
Parvis Ndtre-Dame. We have known 
cold and famine together, and together 
hiyre we seen our brightest hours. Is it 
n»t true, dear Gaulthier ?” and as PhilijJix* 
spoke, he grasped his lirother’s hand af- 
fectionately, and Buridan saw that tlierc 
were tears in the eyes of each ; but they 
were not tears of sorrow. 

“ And, since that time,” continued 
Gaulthier, “our longest separation has 
been for six months only. When he dies, 

1 will die also ; for, as he came into the 
world but a few hours before me, 1 would 
not survive him longer. All is in common 
between us ; our steed, our purse ; in one 
word, our life. But I pray your courtesy, 
fair sir ; an revoir^ you will come with mo, 
Philippe ?” 

“ I am sorry,” answered his brother, 
“ I cannot ^in you now. 1 must pass a 
portion of this evening where I am ex- 
pected.” 

“ Arrived but a few hours, my brother,” 
said Gaulthier, “ and a rendezvous ! Have 
a cure, Philippe. Tlie Seine for some time 
past has been a grave for the noblest and 
fairest of Paris, and, above all, its victims 
are strangers. Again I warn you— take 
heed.” 

There was something solemn and im- 
pressive in the tone of Gaulthier Danlnay, 
as he delivered this caution ; and had he 
been alone with his brother, Philippe 
would nr)t have kept this appointment. 
As it was, he wavered, and, turning to 
Buridan, inquired if he still thought of 
going. 

“ I have resolved,” said the captain. 
“ I shall go.” “ Then 1 go, also,” .said 
Philippe. How long have you arrived 
at Paris?” asked Gaulthier of Buridan. 
“Four daj'^s,” returned Buridan, gaily; 
“ and a conquest already made.” “ ’Tis 
strange,” excLaimedGaultliler, half speak- 
ing, half thinking : “ ’Tis strange. Both 
so lately come to Paris— both young and 
handsome.” ^Phen, changing his tone, he 
added vehemently, “•! beseech you, meg 
amw, do not go.” “ We have promised,” 
said Philippe ; “ promised on our honour.’^ 
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The promise^ then, is sacred/^ returned 
(Haulthler; “ bnt to-morroiv, brother^ at 
an early hour, I will be with yon. And 
you, sir,” he added, tendering his hand to 
Buridan, “ will be always welcome with 
us.” 

At this minute, the curfew broke the 
gathering stillness of the city, and tlie 
sound caught up from tower to tower, was 
soon echoing o’er all the^a»cl<‘*^^l' tenements 
and carrelouTS of Paris. 

“ ^Tis the curfew,” said Buridan, throw- 
ing his mantle over his shoulders ; “■ i am 
expected at the second tower of the 
Louvre. ’Tis about to be an ugly night,” 
he added, as the low tout of distant thun- 
der mingled with the heavy clanging <|i‘ 
the bells. “ Adieu, mcssoigneursy' and l^e 
left the tavern. 

I go to the Rue Froid-Mantel,” said 
Philippe departing. 

“Audi to the Lou\Te,” said GauUhier, 
following their companion. 

They had scarcely crossed the threshold 
when Orsini entered the room, lie looked 
stealthily round, and, closing the door 
by which the others had departed, gave a 
low whistle. At its summons, J^andry and 
three other men of dark and sinister 
aspect, and armed to the teeth, presented 
themselves. He glanced at them for an 
instant, and then exclaimed, in an uitder 
tone:-* 

“And we go, men efi/ann^ to the Tour 
do Neslc!” S* 

(To be conttnved.) 


THE TNICORN. 

A WRiTJ^fi in the Utfiv**rne/^ wdiom we 
suspect to he M. Klaproth, adverting to 
the information obtained by the late Major 
Latter, rcsjiecting the existence of an 
animal in Tibet closely resemliling the 
unicorn of the ancients, has revived the 
belief of naturalists in the existence of 
this hitherto fabulous animal, by adducing 
testimonies thereto from oriental r^itings. 
He remarks that, previous to Major Lat- 
ter’s report, the Catholic missionaries, who 
retuAicd to Europe from China, by way of 
Tibet and Nepal, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, mentioned that the unicorn was found^ 
in that part of the great desert which 
bounds China to the west, where they 
crossed the groat wall ; that Captain Tur- 
ner, when twiyeUing in Tibet, i#as inform- 
ed by the raja of Bontan, that be had 
one of these animals alive; and that 
Bell, in his Travels to Poking, describes a 
nniepm which was found on the sontbern 
frontier of Siberia. He ad4s : “ the great 
Tibetan 'Mongol Dictionary, entitled 
Mingghi a copy of which is de- 

posited in the Royal Library, (at Paris.) 


mentions the unicorn, under the mme/of 
sterou; and another work, not less au- 
thentic, the Geographical Victionatv of 
Tibet and Central Asia, printed at Peking 
by order of the emperor Keen-hing, where 
it dtescribes a district in the province of 
Kham, in Tibet, named Sera-zfeong, ex- 
plains this name by ‘ river of unicorns,’ 
because, adds the author, many of these 
animals are found there. In the history 
of the Mongol-Khdns, published and 
tiransluted by Mr. J. J. Schmidt, at St. 
Petersburgh, we find the following fact 
stated : ‘ Genghis Khan, having subjected 
all Tibet, in commenced his march 

for Hindustan (Enedkek). As he ascended 
mount Jadanarnng, he beheld a beast ap- • 
proaebing him of the deer kind, of the 
species called sewftj which have a single 
born at tlic to]i of the head ; it fell on its 
knot's thrice before the monarch, ns if to 
pay resjject to him. Every one was aston- 
ished iiit this incident; &e monarch ex- 
claimed, “ the empire of Hindustan is, we 
are assurt'd, the country where are born the 
majestic Buddhas and Bodhisatwas, as^ 
well as the potent Bogdas and princes of 
nntirpiity : w’hat can be the meaning, then, 
of this animal, incapable of speech, salut- 
ing me like a man?” Tpon this, bo re- 
luriiod to his own conntiy.’ This story, 
(continues M. Klaproth,) is also related by 
Maliommcdau autliors, wdio Iwwe wTitteii 
the life of Getigbiz; something of the 
kind must, therefore, have taken place. 
Possibly some of the Mongol conqueror’s 
suite may have taken a unicorn, which 
Genghiz tlius einidoyed, to gain a pretext 
for abstaining from an expedition which 
promised no success.” 

M’heii wc consider that seventeen years 
have elapsed since the account ol Major 
Latter was given, and that, notwithstand- 
ing omr increased opportunities of inter- 
course with XilMit, no fact has ^since trans- 
pired which supplies a confirmation of 
that account, except the obtaining a sup- 
jiosed horn of the Hnj)posed unicorn, we 
cannot participate in tneae renewed hopes. 
— Asiatic Register* r 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

{From ** Grace Cmsidy;** by ihe Counters of 
Bleaainyton,) 

HacriJices.-^pA'en. the most refined and 
polished of men seldom conceal any of the 
sacrifices they make, or what it costs to 
make tliein. This is reserved for women, ^ 
and is one of the many proofs tiijey of 
their superiority in all matters of aflection 
and delicacy. 

ihtire and Society* — l*referring friends 
to jokes is a great merit in an age wheii 
people attend so little to the feelings of 
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other t, and think more of making a repn- 
tutioH for wit than they regret unmaking 
the reputations of half their aequawtaacef 
for one is very often the consequence of the 
other. Half the plaisanteries that do so 
milch mischief, and give so much pain, 
proceed les# from malice than from the 
desire to shine ; and this desire is so gene- 
ral, that people attempt to say sharp 
things, who can only say coarse ones. Tf, 
therefore, those who have really power 
to shine at the expense of their friends and 
acquaintance, use it not, they have double 
merit, and the more so, because the world 
seldom gives them credit for the forbear- 
ance. 

The Gourmct.-^h man is noiv ]iassing, 
whom I cut last your for two reasons— 
first, that I found it easier to cut him than 
hiA frimndeiuf^ which was impenetrable to , 
tlie spoonj and the barbiirian advised me 
1 t> try a knife ; the second, that the Goth 
had a puree de truffes ! Imaginez royjt^ a 
substance that should bo crnqimute^ served 
as a puree \ There was no speaking to 
him after such a solicism in ci\ilization. 

Feeling and Reason,'^! believe it is Fon- 
tenelle who says that women have a fibre 
more in the heart, and a cell less in the 
brain, than men ; it is this fibre that rc- 
sjiouds to “ the nerve where agonies are 
1)01*11,” so that all that women want in 
reasoning powers, tliey make uj> for in 
fi‘eling. Dearly have they paid for tliis 
additional fibre ; and it is not until ugc 
lias unstrung its energies, that it ceases to 
vibrate* notes of ivoe. 

/Viyer.— 'I’hcre is a sublimity in prayer 
that elevates even tbc most ordinary minds ; 
for wlio ever lifted up his soul to the Divi- 
nity without feeling emotions to w’hich 
language is inadequate to give expression ? 
The lips may breathe prayers, though they 
only faintly convey whiit is felt ; but the 
heart sends forth aspirations more fervent 
than speech ever foamed. It is at such 
moments that all which is pure and fine in 
our natures is most dcvelopsd. Nought is 
so purifying as prayer, for evil passions 
must be at rest ere the soul can raise 
itself up to the contemplation of the Al- 
mighty, and we must have pardoned ere 
we can pray for pardon, 

the true, the only refiner 
of our natures. There is a wide difference 
between refinement of the heart and re- 
finement of the manners ; and we see 
many instances of the latter, with a total 
deficiency of the former. 

Foresight of fVoman , — The most painful 
and humiliating epoch in the life of a wo- 
man, is, when slie has discovered that he 
r>n whom she has anchored her hopes of 
happiness is deficient in intellect, and yet 
has too much pride,' o Uoo little love, to 


supply the deficiency by attending to her 
counsels. A woinsm of mere ordinary 
understandingf actuated by a strong affeo-' 
tion, acquires wisdom by suffering; and, 
shortsighted as she might bo for herself, 
becomes prescient for him she loves and 
would save, and whose destruction in« 
gulfs all her hopes. 

Friendship and TIow many wo- 

men’s reputations have been for ever 
compromised by a h^ief in the friendship 
♦of men !— a sentiment that no woman 
excites in the breast of man, until she has 
lost the charms that gave birth to other 
and more passionate ones. , 

Marriage . — How far the provisions of 
majriage settlements may infiuence the 
future destinies of the contracting par- 
ties\, we will not stop to inquire ; but, we 
, should like to • see marriage made a less 
business-like speculation, and that she 
who resigns her affections and her liberty 
into the care of him she loves, should not 
contemplate a possibility of aught save 
death dividing them. 

Eg of i mu and Love . — Let no one say that 
true nflection is egotistical, because a few 
pretenders to love are selfish. No ; egotism 
proves at once the absence of love. 

True Vharif ^ — not the charity of giving 
alms, of clothing the naked, and feeding 
the^ hungry, but the greater, the more 
difficult, and mure elevated charity of 
judging favourably the imputed or proved 
errors of oilers — a charity so seldom 
practised. 

Disrespect . — The Indian proverb says, 
that contempt can pierce even the shell of 
the tortoise. We may be stung by the 
marked disrespect of those whose warmest 
approbation could give us no satisfaction, 
and the bitterness of the mortification 
inflicted, is not diminished by our con- 
sciousness of the nnworthiness of the source 
whence it springs^- 

Presentiments are but a knowledge of 
the future acquired by experience; and 
they are seldom fallacions. 

Servants* Scandal.'^As the most clear 
and sparkling water cannot pass through 
an impure vessel without being sullied, so 
the reputation of a woman cannot be made 
the sul^ect of menial conversation without 
losing its original purity. Vulgar and 
uneducated minds are incapable of judging 
their siijieriors. The fine gradations, and 
almost impox^ceptlhle lines of demarcation, 
between apparent error and actual guilt, 
are altogether invisible to them. A sym- 
pathy of habits and feelings renders per- 
sons of equal station capable of appreciat- 
ing motives and «]r awing conclusions from 
circumstances which coarse-minded 
and ignorant cannot comprcheiHl ; who, 
judging from self, the only criterion known 
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ihcm, hesitate not to attribute ^ailt 
where indiscretion alone exists. The ut- 
inost malice of the refined never extended 
to one-half the length in its conclusions, 
to which' servants, without any malice, 
continually go in tlicirs ; and many a 
high-born and innocent woman has b^n, 
by her domestics, believed capable of ac- 
tions, the bare suspicion of which would 
have filled her mind with dismay and 
horror. But they haff deduced their opi- 
nions wholly fi'om the laxity of their own , 
moral feelings, witliuut any malice to- 
wards her. 


AUTOGRAPH AND SEAL OP 
RICHARD HI. ‘ 

This very rare and interesting rclff is 
engraved from Dr.Dibdin’s Northern Tour,* 
a work of exhaustless attraction for 
all lovers of tlie picturesque, and of biblio- 
graphical and antiquarian lore. Our ac- 
complished tourist, when at Whitburn, in 
the neighbourhood of Tynemouth, had 
the good fortune of being introduced to Sir 
Hedworth and Lady Williamson, at a sort 

* A Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and Pictur 
caque Tour, in the l^orthern Counties of England 
and in Scotland. By the Reverend Thomas Frognall 
Dibdin, JD.D., Chaplain in ordinary to Her Majesty. 
London : Printed for the Author, by C. lUchanis, 
St. Martin’s Lane, hdcccxxxvxii., Royal 8vo., 2 
voJs. 


of manorial residence, with a good ^^arge 
quantity of garden and pleasure-ground, 
and the sea glittering at its extreme boun- 
dary. “Sir Hedworth, then one of the 
members for North Durham, is a descend- 
ant from an old baronetcy; and, by the 
’'^female line, pn.sbes up his ancestry to a 
considerably remote period,^* Finding Dr, 
Dibdin’s appetite for antiquarian re- 
searches to be somewhat insatiable, Sir 
Hedworth was so ' good as to introduce 
the Doctor to his old tnmk of family seals, 
in white and red wax ; who notes thereon ; 

Much amused was Sir Hedworth on 
witnessing my modified ecstasies on finding 
a good large seal or two of the Edwards--^ 
one, in fine condition, and, perhaps, of the 
first Edward; but, when I came to ex- 
amine a warrant of Richard TIL, then 
^ Duke of Gloucester, appointing an ancestor 
of ‘ mine host,’ of the name of JIudelston, 
Deputy-Guardian, or Warden of the West 
Marshes,* with the Autograph of the Duke, 
and *a part of the <Sea/, appended — there 
was no keeping my expressions of joy 
within moderate bounds ; as the autograph 
and seal of Richard, at that period, are of 
most rare occurrence. On holding a con- 
sultation with the ‘ learned Thebans* at 

* In a note, Dr. DiMin states this deed, appoint- 
ing Sir John lludelston, the maternal ancestor of 
Sir William Hedworth, to be dated the 20th of Feb- 
ruary, in the thirteenth year of Edward IV. 
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Nwcifiitle-opon-Tyne, it was resolved 
‘ that «och a relic might, with the greatest 
possible advantuge, adorn the pages of 
this hohe;’ and, accordingly, gentle 
reader, yon here, (with the permission of 
its owner,) gaze upon this inestimable 
treasure,” 

THE COMIC ALMANACK FOR 1840. 

[We return, can amwe^ to this budget of 
fiin and humour. And, first, Cruikshunk’s 
twelve plates illustrate Barber Coxe’s 
Annual ; the December scene, a^ usual, is 
capital: Cruikshank has a high gusto of 
Christmas. U nder the respective mouths, 
the weak paints of the past year arc shot 
at. As that clause in the Police Act which 
abolishes dogs drawing trucks comes into 
operation in January, we have as follows :] 

Jolly dogs, — AhuUiitni of the Truck System, 

Woll, blow me — here's a pretty go ! 

They'll only stop at niinatioii, 

And bringing all our trade to wo, 

For labouring in our just wocation. 

Why this ere act’s the cruel’st deed 
Tnat ever was devised to floor us ; 

Such as our ancasters ne’er seed, 

Nor yet posterity afore us. 

It’s clean agen the nat’rel law 
Of brute beasts, and of humane kind, 

For surely dogs was made to draw, 

And trucks was made to go behind. 

And we was made to sit a-top, 

And cut away in all our glory, 

And if the lazy varmint stop, 

To tell *em jist another story. 

Hut, dash my wigs — this pretty set, 

With hearts as hard as any stone, 

Won’t let an honest feller whet 
His lawlbl wengeance on his own. 

No longer now up Highgate road 
O’ Sunday artcruuons 1 gallop, 

Witli all the brats, a tidy loud, 

And perhaps a neighbour's child to fill up. 

At Farringdoii and Common Garden, 

I’m fairly laid upon the shelf ; 

My only chance, to earn a farden, " 

Is truckling to the truck myself. 

But we’ll resist this horrid plot, 

And for our order boldly strive, 

For this 1 know, that ours are not 
The only ill-used dogs alive. 

Let’s not be down upon our luck, 

Nor out of heart at our condition, 

And since our dogs can’t draw a truck, 

At least we'll draw up a petition ; 

And lay our case before the Commons, 

What keeps the money of the nation : 
Perchance wc'll get, like other rum ’uns, 

An equitable compensation. 

[The new Postage Act, under Fcbruaiy, 
comes in for a few raps in comparison with 
those which it will occasion.] 

My Dear Friend— T write you this let- 
ter to explain to yon why you have next 
to nothing to pay for ii. The Government 


im 

has settled the business; and Uie Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ha.s resolved to set 
his revenue a going by the Post, We are 
to pay a penny for a letter, which is ex- 
pected to have upon it the stamp of the 
Post-ofiice, and of public approbation at 
'^tbe same time. I hardly think it will.’ 
Some, of the commnuity are looking dull 
about it already. There is a pcwce-ive air 
about the two— 1 pardon, the— one 

penny postmen, which strikes every one. 
•I'hey intimate that it is gammon to load 
a man with an additional hundred weight 
of paper, and to call that a reduction of 
public duty. It clearly affects people of 
that stamp ; and the public surmise it may 
eveq touch the News}»apers. In short, 
they^ .say tliat the Times will be quite 
aUe»’ed by the Post, Ladies generally 
^eem to like the idea^ but there is a visible 
depression in the mails. Many a cocbehman 
has been thrown ofl’ his guards and sur- 
prised into a most determined alteration 
of carriage. The Gox'ernment will lie a 
political midwife, engaged in an everlast- 
ing delivery. London is already afflicted 
with a metropolitan rheumatism, produced 
by the introuuciiun of fresh draughts into 
passages, the carpedters having cut holes 
in all the street-doors. Sanguine people, 
however, retain their knockers, in the 
hope of getting the reward offered for the 
discovery of perpetual motion ! They say 
there is to be an issue of more than a 
million of letters a day ; but men are a 
little at issue about tliis. There must be 
some truth in it, however, as two thousand 
counters hkve been engaged— one thonsaud 
to cowtt them, and the other to coufit tficm 
upon. Sorters of all sorts are employed. 
At the Post-offices, at all hours, the pigeon 
holes will be surrounded by carriers. The 
poor fellows will be like muskets, perpe- 
tually of. Rowland Hill has invented 
this scheme ; but the postmen do not com- 
plain of him so much as of the other hills 
they mnsttmdge over with their great bags 
of letters. The only district there is any 
contention for is Bag shot heath, once 
famoiLs for highwaymen ; they say, how- 
ever, that we are all highwaymen now, 
and do nothing but make them stand and 
dediveF' from morning till night. Some 
mercantile qnarrdis have sprung out of the 
new regulation. For instance, there is a 
good deal of milling among the paper- 
makers. The march of paper will be pro- 
digious— the French say we shall have 
none left, that it will be all papier marche I 
Men, women, and children are to write — 
right or wrong^. Enjoinments to this duty 
—now the other dwity is off— press from all 
quarters. “ Be sure you send me plenty of 
notes^y says the son, departing for <t>llege. 
•‘Write to me often, Bt'%, rfo,” asks 8ie 
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affectionate mother, of her Eichool-going 
child. Lore-letters, containing mntnal 
pfeiigei^^ will be popped into the post by 
thousands ; and hearts gone passed ce- 
demption will be slipped recklcs^y through 
a hole in the door. It is uncertain whether 
orators will not cease sptntlings and singers 
write the notes which they formerly would 
have uttered. Ironmongers are looking 
up— and fergerp is gpihg on famonsly*— in 
consequence of the great demand for steam 
steal pens. Manifold writers are qnite^ 
exhausted. I confess, I do not like the 
system myself— as it*s Hill’s, it has its 
ills; any good in it will appear ou an 
examination- Mobtem. 

[And under the Annual Register, is noted :] 
Nov. 8.— Post-office arrangements pro- 
posed. Treasury issues one minute, which ^ 
it takes twenty to road. Postage, not 
uniform, but promoted to a groat, to pro- 
mote the circulation of four-penny pieces. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, naviug 
looked at the question in its every Baring 
— declines throwing the letters more open 
—to distribution. Nevertheless, corre- 
spondence will be so much increased, that 
this may l>e called a post and Lord 
Lichfield, a man of lettciis. 

[March is the abolition of the dustman’s 
bell; Aprils the unlicensed ’fhames an- 
glers ; JWay, a squeeze to the plaj'- — “ sich 
a gettin up stairs .//rwe, game in season 
(Roulette at Epsom) ; %hd % a cockney 
feat—] 

The March to Finchlcp^ 

Once out of town went big John Brown, 

A Sunday man so gay ; 

lie went with his life, and he went with liis wife, 
And be went with Ids kids in a shay ! , 

The shay was like a lotteiy prize — 

Exceedingly hard to draw ; 

And John Brown looked with both his eyes 
As blank as ever you saw. 

Oh ! very hot the summer’s sun 
Shone over Somer’s town ; 

By sweat — »iot slander— John was soon 
Exceedingly run down I 

With piping heat he plied his drag, 

While sinews paid the piper ; 

At Highgate Hill his handkerchief 
Was turned into a "viper." 

He gave his family '* a long 
And strong pull altogether;" 

But tliey in spite of sunsUiile soon 
Gave signs of squally weather. 

Jolin's wife survey'd her lord and shay 
With most maternal mind ; u 
She’d never such a load before, 

And so she push’d behind ! 

So on they trudged : no half-way house 
Afforded them a sup, . 

But about half-way up the hUl 
John found it was '*ali 

Wit)^ tigmy he use;:! his sleeve, 

Aj^gchiping, ciiod, " Pm blow’d !” 

then lielel the Browns I" I b’Ucvc 
’ TheyWe ttpsn Ike roadJ 


[Jugmt^ a cart-load of holiday-m^crs, 
in the rain, ‘‘returning by water;** Sep^ 
teisder^ the Slongh and Windsor Omnibus, 

“ Out-riders to the Queen October^ Me- 
dical Students ; November^ London smoke, 
in all its varieties ; December^ Fat Cattle 
Show :] ♦ 

Hurrah ! for jolly Christmas, boys I his days are , 
coming fast ; 

When rod is nought but rod'montade, and birch 
becomes bombast. 

[The Remarkable Occurrences, and Bio- 
graphy of “ Tom the Devil,*’ are sprightly 
enough ; the lyric version of the Golden 
Fleece of 1839, “ the Dust about the Gold 
Dust,” sparkles with pun ; and the British 
Illuminati arc humoron.sly shewn up in a 
report of the proceedings at Birmingham. 
Here is a .specimen :] 

Under the head of Section W, an inter- 
esting report was read by Dr. Bnckleharid, 
on some important geological and antiqua- 
rian di.«covcries which were made, in the 
neighbourhood of Holborn, by tbe work- 
men employed in laying down gas-pi]>cs. 
It appeared that, at the denlb of six feet 
1k*1ow the mud fonnation, liaving passed 
through a stratum of London dirt, teeming 
with interc.sting retiqnicc of blacking-bot- 
tles and tobacco-pi]M\s, in a fine state of pe- 
trifaction, together with traces of decayed 
viigctable matter, interspersed with bones 
of feline mammalia,, they struck upon a itia.ss 
of regular brickwork, which was, at first, 
.supposed to he the remains of the Roman 
road which formerly ran irom King’s-cross 
to Evans’s Hotel in Covent-garden. On 
carefully removing tlie masonry, they arriv- 
ed at a curiously constructed apartment, or 
cella^ containing several dozen bottles, of 
modern form, reclining in sawdust round 
the walls. The wine in the bottles was 
found to be ]>eTfecily unimpaired by its long 
rejmse, and tasted fresh and sweet. One 
gentleman pronounced it to be tbe Massi- 
can wine so landed by Pliny. Anotlier, 
who had hitherto pretended to be a judge 
of old w’ine, %tatcd that it was merely a 
compound of inferior port (fine rough lla- 
vonr, 30j.) and red currant, with a small ad- 
mixture of English brandy. The learned 
professor merely mentioned this absurd 
opinion, as a matter of entertainment. 
One of the most singular features of this 
gratifying discovery, was one of th(‘ ever- 
lasting lamp.^, of which curious light a small 
Jet was burning over the bins, with a flame 
exactly resembling gas. He expected a 
further report of their proceedings by the 
seven o’clock train. While the learned 
gentleman was squeaking the communica- 
tion arrived. Much excitement prevailed 
as he read the paper ; and one of the au- 
dience, in his ne^rvous ^itation, took 
another’s .snafTbox by mistake. It ap- 
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geared hat the workmen had descended, 
in compa ny with several contributors to the 
Gentleinan's Mctgazine^ and, following a 
long passage, similarly adorned with 
bottles, began to contemplate the idea of 
bringing to light an entire subterranean 
Roman city ; p'^^bably destroyed by one of 
the early volcanic eruptions of the Mans 
Prhnvkt^ or Primrose-hill, of the ancients. 
On ascending a flight of steps, they came 
to a small door, which they eagerly forced 
open, and the astonished group found them- 
selves in the “bottling department” of 
what had been, apparently, an early Ro- 
man “wine vaults,” 

[The Hieroglyjihic is a piece of genuine 
blarney, and winds up this very amusing 
recorder of living follies and fun for 1H40.] 

IMlUKTHlAri OPERATIONS OF BELGIUM. 

There can bo little <inestion in regard 
to the elements of wealth which Belgium 
contains within herself, and wo shatl 
record them ])riefly. It will suflice to 
slate, lliat the population of the Belgie 
provinces is now near four millions and a 
half,* and that the working classes, who 
1‘orm about tliree-fourtlis of that nuiuber, 
ar(', in their general character, industrious 
and frugal. A fertile soil, nine-elevenths 
of which is under actual cultivation, and 
a?i agriculture so advanced as to be, in 
some rcsjjects, a model to other countries, 
produce annually about twice the quantity 
ol’ com rt?quired for home-consumption. 
The average price of wheat tbronghout 
Belgium in the year I S.'J6, which may be 
taken as a fair average year, was, in 
English coinputalion, per quarter. f 

'fhe small cultivators are in toleraJdy 
easy circumstances, and the nourishing 
state of a^p-iculture operates favourably 
upon manufacturing industry, every branch 
of which is in full activity. The coal 
mines of the province of 11 aina nit alone 
produce more than those of all France 
together, and the annual quaidity of coal 
raised in Belgium exceeds 2,60i),000 chal- 
drons. The iron mines of Liege, Limburg, 
and Luxemburg, were never worked so 
extensively. Upward.s of 150,000 tons of 
iron are annually founded, being about 
half as much as the whole quantity made 
iu France, and nearly one-fourth of that 
in Great Britain. We need not describe 
Mr. Cockerill’s gigantic establishment at 
Seraing, which, witli steam engines of not 
less, in the whole, than 1,000 horse power, 

* On 31 8t December, 1836, it was ascertained to 
be 4,242,600. 

t In August, 1838, wheat had risen in Belgium 
U> the rate of 50s. Cd. per English quarter, hut it 
will be remembered that, aVthe same period, the 
average of England and Walds bad risen to 12s. 1 id. 
per quarter. 


and3,000 workmen, sends forth daily for use 
some twenty-five tons of machinery of every 
description. We heard, with regret, of the 
late temporary embarrassment of this dis- 
tinguislmd house, but, with the aid so timely 
and judiciously afforded by the Govern- 
ment, are glad to find it has resumed the 
activity, which, for the moment, was sus- 
pended. The cloth manufacture, in which, 
at Verviers alone, 40^00 workmen arc 
engaged, employs, in its various branches, 
a capital equal to three millions sterling. 
I'he linen manufacture, principally in the 
two Flanders, gives employment to 400,000 
persons, and the annual production is 
estimated a.t four millions and a half 
sterling. The cotton mannfacture, not- 
withstanding the loss of the Dutch colonial 
marke*s,has steadily improved since 1830, 
aqd now represents a capital of at least 
three millions sterling. The manufac- 
turers begin to find the natural home-cou- 
snmption more advantageous than a forced 
foreign market, and we were informed, 
during a recent visit to Ghent, that, n(»t- 
witlistanding the loss of the artificial 
stimulus ot* the Dutch fund, called the 
“Million of Industry,” there were fifty- 
two cotton factories in 'full activity. The 
lace and silk manufactures are also 
thriving. Foreign commerce ha.s, to a 
certain extent, changed its direction, but 
there can be no doubt of its being in a 
healthy state. The value of tlie imports, 
on an average of«the last two years before 
ns, (]8.‘14 and 1835,) was 212 millions of 
francs, and that of the exports, 14H mil- 
lions of frflucs. The reader may he 
surjirised to hear that a considerable part 
of this trade was carried on with Holland, 
Jiotwithstauding the nominal warlike 
status lately existing; tlie imports from 
that enemy averaged twenty-five millions, 
and the exports sixteen millions and u half. 
Tlie Belgians even supplied the Dutch with 
anus to be used against themselves ! The 
dimimitioii of the trade of Antwerp wc 
believe to be a mere phantasm of the 
Oraiigists ; the truth being that some large 
capitalists have suffered by the change of 
circumstances, and that the trade has 
passed from the hands of a few, into a 
wider and more beneficial range. The 
number of ships that now enter the ]>ort 
of Antwerp is considerably greater than it 
was at any time during the union with 
HHolland, as th^ following figures will 


shew : — 

Year, 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

1829 ... 

... 1031 . 

. ... 138,945 

1830 ... 

... 722 . 

. ... 123,407 

1832 ... 

... 1258 . 

. ... 145,639 

1834 ... 

... 1069 . 

. ... 138,206 

1836 ... 

... 1250 . 

. ...» 176,461 

1837 ... 

... 1426 . 

. ... 225,750 


The capital invested in commercial specu- 
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latiotts in Belgium must altogether be very 
considerable indeed. Upwards of 300 
millions of francs hare, since the year 

1833, been invested in the Societitt nwmy* 
JWM, which are exclusively restricted to 
manufacturing operations. The amount of 
property insured in eleven assurance offices 
m Belgium was, in 1837, 1,786,832,222 
francs, exclusive of nrarine assurances, 
and of the value of. 200 millions of francs 
insured in foreign countries. The capital 
invested in the Societe generale pour favor^ 
iser V Industrie is 106 millions of francs; 
that of the Society des Capitatistes re^unis^ 
fifty millions ; and of the Societe des Ae- 
timis re~unis^ forty millions ; and although 
the Banque de la Belgique^ with a capital 
of twenty millions, lately suspended its 
payments, that unfortunate event doies not 
appear to have given any serious shock to 
banking and trading ojierations in general. 
To these indications of natural wealth, 
we will only add, that the progress of the 
systematic lines of railways, ordered to be 
constructed by the law of the 1st of May, 

1834, hcui already advanced so far, that a 
direct communication is open botli between 
Antwerp and Brussels, and across the 
whole extent of the kingdom from Ostend 
to Liege. The undertaking is not only 
profitable to the Government, but, wdiat is 
very important, places the mbans of loco- 
motion within the reach of all classes of 
the population, the fares being proi>erly 
fixea as low as possibIe«jJ We will not 
dwell on a matter of such notoriety as the 
facilities of communication which these 
railways are opening, not ohly between 
all parts of the Belgic provinces, but, 
eventually, between the east and west of 
Europe. The Belgian line will be ex- 
tended in the one direction to the Rhine, 
and in the other to Paris, and with it the 
commerce of Belgium cannot but acquire 
a large prospective increase of activity and 
expansion. — Foreign id^arterly Review, 

Kefo 35ooii{(. 

V0YAQE& IN THE MOLUGCAN ARCIIIPELAOO 
ANn NEW GUINEA. 

[These voyages were performed during 
the years 1826 and 4826, by the Dutch 
brig Dourga^ through the southern and 
little known parts oi the Moluccan Archi- 
pelago, and filong the previously unknown^ 
southern coast of New Guinea. The ori- 
^nal narrative in Dutch, is by D. H. KolfiT, 
and the present translation hy G. W. 
Earl, author of The Bastern Seas, Al- 

* The feres in open -wagrons are, from Brus- 
m Oetend, (eighty-five English miles.) three 
tmmwA & hall; to hiege> (seventy miles,) three 
lhinc${ »nd jprcpcrtionately for thoiter distances. 


though these explorations were pe formed 
several years since, they a{^ar to' contain 
much that will be new to the general 
reader. The numerous islands lying be- 
tween the Moluccas and the northern 
coasts of Australia, (observes Mr. Earl,) 
have hitlicrto been very little known to the 
world ; indeed, we cannot discover that 
any account of them has been published, 
with the exception of some observations 
in Valentyn’s* Oude en Nienw Dost Indien / 
a work published in Holland more than a 
century ago. Mr. Earl then enters into 
the history of the above islands, which, it 
is believed, were not visited by Europeans 
previous to 1636, when one Pieter Pietorson, 
a Dutch navigator, touched at the Arm 
Islands during his voyage to examine the 
northern coasts of Australia, which had 
been discovered thirty years previously by 
a small Dutch vessel called the Ihtyfhen, 
Six years subsequently, the Ami group 
was again visited by F. Corstt*n, when 
several of the native chiefs acknowledged 
the .supremacy of the Dutch East India 
Company, binding themselves to trade 
with no other Europeans, and investing 
them with the monopolyof the pearl banks ; 
the produce of which the Dutch conveyed 
to Japan, and there found a ready market 
and a lucrative return. With the view of 
extending this monopoly, troops were 
placed in the adjacent islands: to their 
control the simple natives willingly sub- 
mitted, and viewed with indiftereuce the 
destruction of the spice-trees, wliicli were 
vigorou.sly sought for and uprooted by 
the new comers. In pursuance of their 
monopoly, the Company only afibrded 
slaves to cultivate the nutmeg and clove 
plantations of Banda and Amboyna, the 
only settlement in which they allowed 
spices to be grown. Still, an extensive 
contraband ti^e was carried on with the 
islands by Europeans, who settled as 
]da.nters in the Moluccas. “ It i.s recorded, 
that many individuals collected enormous 
fortunes hy^this traffic, which, indeed, was 
nearly all profit, as the goods sent there 
were of very small valpe. The trepang 
fi-shery, now the principal source of wealth 
to these islands, then scarcely existed, and 
the return cargoes of the prahus consisted 
chiefly of less bulky artides, such as am- 
ber, pearls, tortoiseshell, and hirds-of- 
pafadise.” Ou the breaking up of the 
Dutch monopoly, towards the close of the 
last century, the Moluccas began to de- 
cline: the Dutch accordingly withdrew 
their troops to the souffiward; and the 
Bnghis, from the southern part of tlm 
island of Celebes ; and Chinese merchants 
from Java and Macassar, immediately 
engrossed the trade with these islands. 
The British, during their short occupation 
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of the ^oluccan, were scarcely known in 
tliem. When Java and its dependencies 
were restored to the Dutch at tlie peace of 
1814, tlie Government continued to mono- 
polize the traffic with the Moluccas ; and 
the Chinese iiSerchants of Java and Ma- 
cassar had, by Uiis time, embarked largely 
in tlie trade with the Arm and Serwatty 
islands. Christianity, the seeds of which 
had been sown by the Dutch, during their 
occupation of the islands, also began to 
spread ; and the native Amlioyncse teach- 
ers were encouraged rather than molested 
by the several traders. 

I’he founding of Singapore, by Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles, in the year 1819, gave a 
grand impulse to commerce and civiliza- 
tion throughout the Eastern seas, so as to 
rench some very distant and barburoiis 
tribes. These benefits did not, however, 
reach the Islands in the eastern part of 
the Archipelago, in an equal degree* with 
those of the countries more adjacent. The 
produce of the former was mostly collected 
and brouglit by the Bughis to Celebes, 
where it was reshipped for Singapore ; at 
least twelve mouths being required to 
send the goods to market and receive the 
returns. To obviate this disadvantage, a 
British settlement was formed on Melville 
Island, near the coast of Australia, in 
1824, by Captain, now. Sir J. J. Gordon 
Bremer ; but this and the settlement sub- 
sequently fonned at Raffles’ Bay, proved 
unsuccessful, from the inexperience of 
those concerned in the enterprise. Two 
small vessels were sent among them by 
the authorities of Melville Island, neither 
of which returned ; but the narrative be- 
fore us shews that, unhappily, both these 
vessels directed their course to parts jire- 
viously un visited by foreigners, and that 
the natives, unable to resist the temptation 
of acquiring more valuable property than 
they had ever before seen, attacked and 
idundered them, killing the greater portion 
of their crews. From M. K cuff’s voyage 
having been undertaken so soon after our 
occupation of Melville Island, there is 
reason to believe that the formation of 
that settlement induced the Dutch govern- 
ment suddenly to interest themselves in 
the islands adjacent to it, wdiich had been 
almost totally neglected for half a century 
previously. Whether this voyage was l>e- 
neficial or otherwise to the British inter- > 
ests in that quarter, the reader may judge 
from M. KoliTs work, the information 
contained in which must he jieculiarly 
valuable, now that we are about to found 
another settlement in that part of the 
world; H.M. »\i\\t»MligatorfKiaABritomart^ 
again under the command of Sir G. Bre- 
mer, being on their vo\1»ge to the north- 
ern coast of Australia for the puri>ose. As 


the colonization of the Australian conti- 
nent becomes matured, its beneficial in- 
fiueuoe will become extended to the cir- 
cumjacent countries ; and, of tliis axiom 
in civilization, it is hoped the Moluccas 
may hereafter present a gratifying illus- 
tration;^ richly productive as are these 
islands, and industrious as are their peo- 
ple, their proximity to the vast British 
colony of Australia miftt be regarded as a 
circumstance of promise tf> the advantage 
of all parties ; provided the policy of the 
colonists be based on humanity and good 
faith ; qualities by which the advance- 
ment of civilization is better secured than 
by the mere acquisition of territory. Mr. 
Earl oates his preface from H.M.8. AUi- 
at Sydney ; the expedition to which 
h^ rcicTs, sailed from England in the be- 
ginning of last year, and has already es- 
tablished a settiement at Port Essington, 
on the northern coast of Australia; of 
which some information has very recently 
been received. 

The work before us is divided into chap- 
ters, the first of which relates the several 
exiieditions in the Molucca and Java seas. 
Otiier chapters are dev'-oted to the islands 
of Timor, the Serwatty, Lette, Moa and 
Romo, Dumina, Lakor, Luon, Baba ; seven 
cha])ters are appropriated to the Ami and 
Tcniuiber islands; and the remaining 
ones relate to the Ceram-Lant, and Go- 
ram, and Ki isltmds; and New Guinea. We 
must now quit xhe route of the voyages, 
and gather a few specimens, at random, 
from this vtfry varied volume. The open- 
ing chapter details the Macassar War, 
wdience we can only quote the 

Bitghis Moth of fVairfare.\ 

The mode of warfare which obtains 
among the Macassars, differs considerably 
from that adopted by the other natives of 
the Archipelago, than whom they are 
more wealthy and better armed, while, at 
the same time, they take the lead in clever- 
ness and ferocity. When under their 
own chiefs, they are not remarkable for 
shewing that courage which is commonly 
ascribed to them, especially to the Bughis ; 
this being displayed rather upon the sea 
than on land. ’I'hey will rarely stand 
firm against the aftacks of regu w troops 
in the field, but fight well from ambuscades, 
or from behind entrenchments. Their 
arms consist oft very good gnns, manufac- 
tured by themsidvcs, with spears, krisses, 
klewangs and lelahs.* The chiefs and 
head warriors wear armour, made of 
plaited iron or copper wire, which they 
call baju-ranti, or <main shirt: it will resist 

• The is a short dag^r of a serpentine 
form ; the ktewang, a sort of hanger, or shortpword; 
and the hlah^ a cannon of small calibre, usually 
composed of brass. • 
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a thraflt from the klewang or krws, but 
affordi!) no protection against a musket 
ball. In the southern parte of Celebes, 
horses of a very good description are to 
be met with, which the natives manage 
with considerable skill. A cushion stuffed 
with cotton, and laid upon the animal’s 
back, forms their saddle, on wKich they 
sit cross-legged, and with this sim]>le 
contrivance their Wat is so firm that they 
take bold leaps, and scour across the 
country in a manner truly surprising. 
When a chief is killed, his relatives and 
slaves do not care to survive ; hut a case 
of this sort rarely takes place, ns the 
former usually remains on spots frqe from 
danger. T^he Bughis will carry their 
slain off the field of battle at evei;y risk, 
and will submit to great loss rather thp.n 
fail in this object. It is difficult, however, 
to draw them into making an assault 
en ?nasse, 

[The following affords but a miserable 
picture of the condition of 
Timor.] 

The Governor of the Portuguese pos- 
sessions resides in a small wooden house 
situated at the back of the fort, which 
contains no other furniture than a few 
tables, lienches, and old chairs. When 
dining at his house the following day, we 
plainly perceived that the chairs, dishes, 
plates, and even the table-linen, had betm 
lent for the occasion by vai'ous individuals, 
all being of different make and fashion ; 
and our opinion on this poii\J< was after- 
wards confirmed. 

The Governor appeared to be much 
pleased on finding tnat 1 was in want of 
some cattle and various articles, vrith 
which he offered to supply me. I le cliarged 
me seven dollars a head for tlie buffaloes, 
and eighty-six guilders for half a picul 
(sixty-six pounds and a half) of wax 
candles, that 1 pmchased from him ; in 
addition to which I paid six i)er cent, 
export duty at the Cuvstom-house. Slaves 
were frequently offered to me on sale, the 
Commandant, among others, wishing me 
to purchase two wiildren of seven or 
eight years of age, who were loaded with 
heavy irons. The usual price of an adult 
male slave is forty gilders, that of a 
woman or a child being' from twenty-five 
to thirty. These unfortunate people arc 
Wdnapjied in the interior, *and brought to 
Dilli for sale, the (iov^rnor readily pro- 
viding the vendor with certificates under 
bis hand and seal, authormng him to dis- 
jiose df the captives as he may think fit.* 



In addition to the slave tr:i^e, from 
which the Government officers appeared 
to derive the greater part of their mcom(», 
a commerce is also carried on in wax and 
sandal-wood, which the natives are forced 
to deliver up at a small, and almost 
nominal price. • • * # 

When the Portuguese go abroad to pay a 
visit, or to take the air, they are carried by 
two or three slaves in ii canvas hammock, 
suspended from a bamboo pole, over which 
ail awning is extended to protect the rider 
from the sun and rain. There are ex- 
cellent horses in the place, but very little 
use is made of them, neither carte nor 
carriages being employed by the inhabit- 
ants. I'he Portuguese, indeed, betray no 
activity, and appear to hav’e given them- 
selves up to an indolent mode of life, all 
their actions being redolent of laziness 
and apathy. 

p Aborigines of Lette. 

M. Kam having expressed a wish to 
perform divine service at the church after 
the conclusion of the meeting, we entered 
this neat and substantial building, where 
we found that every auditor was jn-ovided 
with a proper seat, although, owing to 
our presence, the church was very fiill, 
M. Kain gave a discourse in Malayan and 
Dutch. I'hc unbroken silence iiiuLutaiiied 
by the auditors, th(?ir deep attention, and 
the truly religious gravity which sat upon 
every countenance, rendered the scene 
highly solemn and impressive. When tlie 
service was over, about sixty of the 
natives, old as well as young, were chris- 
tened by M. Kam, who also unilcHl twelve 
couples in marriage. Tlie village church 
is ninety feet in length and forty in 
breadth, the roof being elevated about 
.sixty feet from the ground. The costume 
of the natives was rather singular. 1’hcy 
had naturally clothed themselves in their 
best on this important occasion, some 
wearing old-fa sliioued coats, with widi* 
.sleeves, aud^broad skirts ; others, garments 
of tlie same description, but ot a mon* 
modern cut, while the « remainder w'ere 
clad in long black kabyns^ or loose coats, 
the usual dress of native (^diristians. I'he 
costume of tho.se who were clod in the 
old-fashioned coats, was completed by 
shqrt breeches, shoes with enormous 
bugles, and three-cornered or round felt 
hats, of an ancient description. Many of 
the women wore old Duten chintz gowns, 

cuRiBtanceB that came under his observation during? 
his stay at Melville Island, Major Cainptiell, in an 
excellent account of that island inserted in the 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, states it 
to be his opinion, that the Portuguese sometimes 
touch here and carry off the natives as slaves. 
When this part of {he world is better known, 
similar scandalous transactions will, probably, be 
brought to light. — Tram. 
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or ja9jkc49, the costume of the remainder 
being the native mrong and kahya. The 
heads, of the women were adorned with 
ornaments of gold and precious stones, 
but the men wore their long hair simply 
confined with^i tortoiseshell comb, alter 
the mode adopted by the native Christians 
of Ainboyna. These quaint costumes 
acted as a considerable foil to the sedate- 
ness of the meeting ; but even the un- 
polished seamen did not commit them- 
selves by giving vent to their mirth, and 
the whole service was ])crfonued amid the 
most perfect order and regularity. 


howitt’s boy’s country book. 

The School Thief. 

A REAL thief appeared in that primitive 
and conscientious estaldishinent (Ackworth 
School). The whole school was thrown 
into aina/iemeiit. Such had always been 
the sense of security, that all the boys’ 
boxes, containing their playthings and 
books, stood on a bench under an ojmui 
shed, and many of them totally unlocked ; 
and f\)r twenty years not a thing had been 
missed under suspicious circiiinstauces. 
Ilut this was so no longer, b'irst one boy 
and then another missed knives, silver 
pencil-cases, and such things. I’here was 
a great outcry about it ; but the spoliation 
did not cease : on the contrary, it became 
more general and more wholesale. Every 
night a whole host of things disap}>eured. 
Every morning the boys got up at the first 
sound of the bell, and hurried down stairs, 
and into the shed, to see what was afresh 
gone. And as new and extensive losses 
were discovered, great were the wonder- 
iiigs and the consteniution. Resides that 
it was an unknown thing for any hoy in 
that institution to be guilty of thefts, it was 
thought that no Iml would be daring and 
hardened enough to continue bis maraud- 
ing in the face of all this stir. Besides, 
when could any boy do it ? All went to 
1 ) 0(1 at tlie same time ; all had tlndr names 
(-•ailed over, and none could get out after 
that liuie — and all rose at the same, hour— 
yet the depredations were evidently com- 
mitted between their retiring and returning 
the next morning. 

The wonder and the roblx'ry still went 
on for some time. It wuis deemed nlTnf)st 
certain that the thief or thieves came out 
of the village ; and yet a watch was set, 
and could see nobody, though the theft 
vvas a.s rife as ever. One lad, indeed, who 
was very aetive— »lommy Ward by name, 
a rough Lauca.'«hire lad, with a strong 
dialect— declared one luoruing that he saw 

a man penp o’er yon wa’ ! ” but nobody 
else saw it ; and it was* imt long before 
this lad began himself to be suspected. It 
was remarked that he hud, from the" very 


beginning of the alarms, been one of the 
very foremost in the attempts at discover- 
ing fresh thefts, and in zeal in planning 
the detection of the unknown robber. AU 
his suggestions, however, it was noticed, 
directed the attention of the boys to some ‘ 
one from without. It was seen that he 
wius by fiiuch the first to get down into the 
shed-court. It became oi)vious soon, that 
he actually contrived nearly dress hiin- 
sejf in bed l)efore the bell rung, so that at 
its first cUnk out he jumped, and was down 
and out before other lads had their stock- 
ings on. This roused suspicion ; and his 
]»lau was adopted by some of the most ac- 
tive of the lads. 'They, too, dressed in bed, 
and were out as soon as he was. They no- 
ticed Ifbw he ran to the boxes ; how eagerly 
and freely he opened any lad’s box lu* 
came to, and tumbled over their things. 
A close eye was kept on him, and it w’as 
not long l)efore the hoys determined to 
search his garden-honse, when lo ! in a 
sort of little cellar under it, was found a 
whole treasury of knives, combs, pencils, 
pencil-cases, tops, marbles, all sorts of 
things that hoys love. The secret once 
brought to light the pursuit was followed 
up with indefatigable ardour. Every ima- 
giuahle place was hunted, and at least 
hatf-a-do/i(m other dejxlts were foTind, most 
of them scooped in tb(^ sid(' of the haw- 
haw, or sunk fimee, at the bottom of th(^ 
gi*eeii. Nothinabnt the strongest projaui- 
sity to steal could have led this lad to the 
active pains that he must have used, in 
the very fa A' of all the outcry on the sub- 
ject, to take what did not l)clong to him, 
and that, during his stay in the school, he 
could not for a mumeiit use without detec- 
tion. What a day was that in that strictly 
moral school ! All the pilfered articles 
were spread out u])on a large table, g|jpd 
the whole body of lads marched past, one 
by one, and aj^propriated whatever be- 
longed to him. That they had discovered, 
Jemmy’s whole hoard was pretty evident, 
from the fact that every boy got all that 
he missed hack again, and that after every 
one had done that, there still remained 
almut a score of articles unclaimed, which 
either belonged to the culprit himself, or 
to l>oys who had left the school before the 
discovery. 

And what became of this juvenile thief ? 
It was thoughU best to request bis friends 
to fetch him away ; and it was done. ’ITie 
other day 1, by accident, learned his sub- 
sequent history. The affair was kept 
secret by his mends, and every opportu- 
nity given him of i^-establishing his cha- 
racter but th? propensit^^ seemed invin- 
cible. At length his friends gave hiia up ; 
he hacame a butcher by trade, and was 
actually hanged in his native ci*unty, fbr 
sheep-stealing ' 
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N’ew Pottage , — ^Tho weight of a letter which may 
pass through the penny post-office after the 5th of 
December, is half an ounce, or 218-1 grains. A half- 
crown of the year J817, weighs about 208 grains, or 
1D| less than half an ounce. Two shillings and a 
sixpence of ordinary wear, will generally w,eigh from 
three to six grains less than^the half-crown. An 
or^naty sheet of small post quarto writing paper 
weighs about 120 grain large thick post, ISO; small 
thill post, such as is used on the Continent, about 
sixty-five grains. The ordinary quantity of wax 
upon a letter weighs six grains ; twenty dips of ordi- 
nary ink from a steel pen weighs about four grains ; 
when the moisture is evaporated, it weighs only one 
grain. A drop of water weighs about one grain ; a 
letter carried In the hand, and .exposed to a slight 
shower, will gain in weight from ten to twenty grains 
in five minutes. From the above statistics, i^lU be 
obvious that the troublesome operation of weighing 
letters will he perfectly unnecessary. ^ 

The Weather. l^riday night, the 22nd u^., 
the self-registering thermometet indicated six deg. 
below the freezing point, and in the country ice was 
found on Saturday morning of considerable thick- 
ness , — Tyne Mercury, 

The President Steam-skip . — This splendid vessel, 
which has been, for some time past, building in 
Messrs. Curling and Young’s yard. Liuiehouse, (the 
builders of the British Quee/i,) is the largest ship 
ill the world. Her dimensions are as follow . — 

Ft. In. 


Length (extreme) 268 0 

Ditto, for measurement 230 0 

Ditto, of keel 220 0 

Breadth 42 0 

Ditto, including paddle-boxes ... 64 0 

Depth in the hold, midships ... 23 6 

Height of upper deck ... ... 7 6 

Diameter of paddle-wheel 21 0 

Draught of water with cargo V ... 17 0 


Burden in tons (old measurement) 1,021 57 04 
'Weight of engine, boiler, 8rc. ... 500 tons. 

Power of engine vjoo horse. 

Thus, it appears that the President is 126 tons 
larger, and has 100 horse power more than the 
British Queen.-“Timet. 


Eittly Marriages.^Au the middle ages it was 
customary, in Germany, for princesses to be given 
in marriage on their attaining the ago of twelve. 
Thus, Otto, the second duke of Meran, married 
Blanca, a Countess of Champagne, in 1225, at the 
age of twelve; he hkviiig Just completed his 
fourteenth year. Hedwig, daughter of the Duke of 
Maran, was married, in her twelfth year, to Henry, 
Duke of Breslau, in 1186. Godila, countess of 
Saxony, had a son, Werinhar, when she was but 
thirteen years of age.— Por. duart. Review. 


The venerable Mr. Chamberlain Clarke, who died 
a few years since, past the age of ninety, remem- 
bered to have taken Dr. Johnson to a ** judges’ 
dinner" at the Old Bailey, Clarke being then sheriff. 
The judges were Blackstone and Eyre. 

Dull ConversaH 0 n.-^lt Vas Pope's practice to 
fall asleep, or to feign sleep; in company, if the 
conversation did not take something of a lively or 
epigrammatic turn. 

The Population of Russia^ on January Ist, 1839, 
exceeded 60,000,000 inhabitants ; not including the 
Caucasian and Trans-Caucasian provinces* 


Portuguese and Polish’ Literature,^Th&e is no 
counts. in E^opo, in tirhiclviiterature has declined 
so rapidly within the last f«c!r years, nt in Portugal ; 
even Periand, fettered with ev% reiitralnt, has 
greater nretensiort^ to literary distinction than 
Pertug^; though, ift the latter country, a few 
agricultural works, and two or three annuals, are 
the only wrif^ings which appear. 


/ 

/ 

Dr. Johnson*i Wigs were, in general, vf«y shabbyt 
and their fore-parts were burned away by the near 
approach of the candle, which his short-sightedness 
rendered necessary in reading. At Streatham, Mr. 
Thrale’s butler always had a better wig ready ; and, 
as Johnson passed tVom ttie drawing-room when 
dinner was announced, the servant would remdve 
the ordinary wig, and replace it with the newer one ; 
and this ludicrous ceremony was performed every 
day. — Crnker. 

The late Duchess of St. Albans frequently ex- 
pressed a wish that her own demise should take 
place on a Sunday ; which was fulfilled. In reply to 
a demand why she desired so fervently to die on the 
Sabbalh ; slie answered : As it was on the Sunday 
after the crucifixion that the resurrection took 
place, those who would believe in their salvation by 
the Lord Jesus naturally wish to leave earth on 
tlie same day, in the humble hope of gaining ad- 
mission where there are many mansions." 

Literary Treasures at Lisbon, — The Dante of the 

P ublic library of Lisbon is very beautiful. The 
'alinud MSS. arc covered with gold, precious 
stones, and miniatures. The MS. of Aristotle’s 
Ethics, translated into Spanish by Charles Prince of 
Navarre, and the costly Bible, presented iiy King 
Emanuel to the monks of St. CaJetan, are also 
pAiserved in the public library at Lisbon, and are 
little known. — For. Quart. Review. 

Sunday. — In the injunctions of Queen Elizabeth 
for the observance of Sunday, there was one excep- 
tion — viz. for labour in time of harvest, after divine 
service : but which was not provided for in the act 
29 Car. ii., c. xiu-^Marktand. 

Dr. Johnson. — The following were Dr. Johnson’s 
places of residence in and near.London : 

1. Exeter Street, off Catherine Street, Strand, 
(1737.) 

2. Greenwich. (1737.) 

8. Woodstock Street, near Hanover Square, (1 737. ) 

4. Castle Court, Cavendish Square, No. 6, (1738.) 

5. Boswell Court. 

6. Strand. 

7. Strand again. 

8. Bow Street. 

9. Holbom. 

16. Fetter Lane. 

11. Holborn again, (at the Golden Anchor, Hoi 
bom Bars, 1748.) 

12. Gough Square, (1748.) 

13. Staple Inn, (1758.) 

14. Grays Inn. 

1.1. Inner Tenmle Lane, No 1, (1760.) 

16. Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, No. 7, (176.1.) 

17. Bolt Court, Fleet Street, No. 8, (1776.) 

Wills of Shakspeare^ Milton^ and Napoleon . — 
The last wills and testaments of these three great 
men are tied vp in one sheet of foolscap, and may 
be seen at Doctors’ Commons. In the will of the 
bard of Avon, is an interlineation in his own hand- 
writing:— “I give unto my wife my brown best 
lied, with the furniture." It is proved by William 
Buyde, 22nd of July, 1616. The will of the minstrel 
of Paradise is a nuncupative one, taken by his 
daughter, the great poet being blind. The will of 
Napoleon is si^ed in a bold style of writing ; the 
codicil, on the contrary, written shortly before his 
death, exhibits the then weak state of his body.— 
Times. 

Britk-tnaking . — A machine, lately, has been in- 
troduced on the extensive works ^ Mr. Janies 
Hunt, of llowden-hill, near Chippenham, for making 
bricks. The cylinders revolve about once a minute, 
making in the course of eoch revolution about 
thirty-two bricks.— Journal. 
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“THE PRESIDENT" STEAM-SHIP. 

This stupendous “ ocean-steamer" was 
laid down towards the close of last year, 
and has jnst been completed as regards 
her hull. Her builders are Messrs. Y onng 
* and Curling, of Limeliouse ; in whose dock- 
yard wa.s also constructed thc^ liritish 
Qtieen . The proprietors of both vessels are 
the British and American Steam Naviga- 
tion Company; the President Ijeing in- 
tended to run, with the liritish (^uecn^ be» 
tween London to New York. 

On Saturday last, the 7th iiist., tlie day 
announced for christening the President^ 
and getting her into the Thames, there 
were many thousand persons assembled to 
witness the spectacle. We reached the 
dockyard at about noon, when, beinj im- 
perfectly acquainted with the locality, by 
a shjirp turn in the road, we came at once 
upon die stern of the gigantic vessel. The 
enect was astounding ; but the full tide of 
visitors which had set in towards this 
ocean wonder, allowed little indulgence of 
reflection. The gate being passed, our 
own curiosity, and that of others, soon 
carried us up temporary stairs to a plat- 
form, towards the starboard centre of the 
vessel, and thence upon the main deck, 
wherein is the intended round-house, or 
saloon ; the height of which is eight *feet, 
six inches ; lenn^h, seventy-eight iect : so 
that yon enjoy the ease of walking in an 
entresol apartment instead of shipboard 
between decks. The vessel is built of oak, 
with fir planking, and has three masts, 
and three decks; her upper deck lieing 
flush from the bowNS to the stern, without 
a poop. In our hurried glance there were 
many items for surprise : as her gigan- 
tesque chain cable, large enough to bind 
the stoutest son of ogre-ohgy ; the huge 
capstan, with its stout levers — such as 
would, perhaps, have sufficed Archimedes 
to move the world ; and masts apparently 
as stable as in their native forests. Altoge- 
ther, there was no cramping for room : the 
proportions were mansion-like, and the 
pr^d home upon the waters presented, 
indeed, a massive specimen of marine ar- 
chitectnre—apparently strong enough fo 
withstand the fury of any storm, and 
really astounding to landsmen, who are 
accustomed to see their homes Iran up with 
sorry spars for short leases. Yet, in the 
President great bulk is n<|t disfigured by 
clumsiness : the rigging is the beau ideal of 
neatness ; the blocks are triumphs of ma- 
chinery ; and, to htyt^w flrom an old 
phrase, the sheet anchor is as well finished 
me a ntiiiikin pin. ' Tjie day was un- 
tfiliQally fine/'' a j^rasc of meteorology 
ii}inos£ pecnHiiriy En^ish ; the fog had 
elearea before abundance of bright ^un- 
^Eght; on ,land alt were bustling with 


joyous expectation, a feeling which !had 
peopled the river with many a living 
freight. Steamers, wherries, and various 
kinds of small craft brought down their 
anxious loads ; and some boats were gaily 
dressed with natioual colours^ which gave 
an air of festivity to the scene, heightened 
by music. 

Descending from 9mvis Jinna to ten’a 
firma^ the hoiise-likc elevUtion again 
became impressive; notwithstanding its 
black-painted sides did not aid its eflect of 
magnitude. I'lie stern is ornamented in 
sufficient taste ; the window-line being 
surmounted with the arms of England and 
America, supported by tlie lion and eagle, 
appropriately painted. The whole iis 
crowned with a neat dentelled cornice, 
and a boldly -carved wreath, gracefully 
hanging at the ends. The rudder is im- 
mense, and the copper-work a neat piece 
of sheathing. 'I'he props by which the 
leviathan was supported on the slip, did 
not appear of extraordinary size. 

Having viewed the stern, we advanced 
on the larboard side of the vessel ; which, 
indeed, from her extreme length, became 
requisite, to obtain a full view of her bows. 
Here the crowd was dense, from the gene- 
ral anxiety to witness tlic ceremony of 
christening; wdiich was performed by a 
lady throwing a bottle of wine at her bows, 
and calling her “The President," amidst 
the huzzas of those on board, which were 
responded to by those in the yard and <m 
the river : at the same instant, the Ameri- 
can flag being hoisted on the foremast, 
and the British flag at the mizeii ; the 
main mast bearing a blue pennant, with 
the name, “ President," in white. 

At three o’clock, the tide was at the 
highest, but the vessel did not float ; the 
water being several inches below what 
was requisite. By way of compensation 
for the disappointment, the public were 
admitted, indiscriminately, to inspect the 
interior ; the^ entrance being on one sidt^, 
and the descent on the other. 

The attempt to float the President was 
repeated on Sunday, and with Ifttle better 
success ; but on the afternoon of Monday, 
the 9th, at half-past ffiree o’clock, “ a 
great quantity of ballast being removed 
from out her, she was towed out of the 
dock by three Greenwich steamers, and 
proceeded down the river to Blackwall, 
where she was safely moored," • 

The figure-head of the President is not 
yet completed : it will be a bust of Wash- 
ington, after Canova. The makers of the 
engines are Messrs. Fawcett, Preston, 
and Co., of Liverpool. The commander 
is Captain Kean. The engineers are not 
yet appointed, not will they be for some 
* Timeii, Dec. 10, 1830. 
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time: j^nd the total cofit of vessel 
cannot yet be eHtlinated. In a few weeks, 
she will proceed to Liverpool, to take in 
her engines and machinery. 

The British Qiiaen and President are 
believed to the longest ships in the 
world. Their coui])arativc dimensions are : 



British 

Queen 

President 

Length extreme from Fi- \ 
ffure-heafl to Tulfraii... J 

Ditto on Upper Deck 

Ditto on Main Deck 

Ft. In. 
275 0 

2L5 0 

•223 a 

Ft. In. 
268 0 

213 0 
224 0 
220 0 

Breadth within Paddle- \ 

boxes J 

Ditto over Bends 

40 0 

-to 4 

41 0 

il 4 

Ditto over all 

61 0 

68 0 

Depth 

27 0 

Ditto from Spar Deck 

Ditto fiom Main Deck .... 
Tonnage 

201 <1 Tnna 

32 ‘ 9 

23 6 
230r. Tniifi 

Power of Kngines 


Diameter of Cyliiider.s .... 
Length of Stroke 

7/4 In. 

7 Ft. 

80 In* 

7 Ft. 6 In. 
30 Ft. 

Diameter of Paddle-wheels 

31 Ft. 


We have omitted to notice the extraor- 
dinary size of the paddle-boxes, each of 
which is decornted with a star of five 
points, measuring fifteen feet from point 
to point. These ornaments have induced 
a faccte fri(‘iid to remark that the President 
has two Htar^board sides. 


THE LAW RELATING TO THE 
QUEEN'S MARRIAGE. 

{From the Legal Observer.) 

[Thk following documentary paper we take to be 
sulliciently tet olf with interesting historical illus- 
tration to be entitled to quotation in a literary 
Journal. As a contribution to legal history it is 
highly attractive ; and, as presenting accredited 
information upon a topic of vital importance to the 
nation, It will, doubtless be acceptable to our 
readers. It is very neatly compiled; and, inde- 
pendently of the professional knowledge which it 
exhibits, the several instances of contemporary ap- 
plication and illustration of principles, clearly laid 
down, are correctly drawn and felicil^Dusly chosen.] 

The authority of the Sovereign of these 
realms is omnipotent in all matters in 
which it is not restricted by Act of Par- 
liament. The King or Queen Regnant* 
may, therefore, marry any person he or she 
may please, not prohibited by any such 
Act. It is, however, enacted in the first 
place, by statute 12 and 13 William III., 
c. 2, that whosoever shall come to the 
pOHse^ssion of the crown shalHoin in the 
communion of the church of England, as 

* The Queen Dowager is prohibited from marry- 
ing without the consent of the Crown, “ because the 
dlsparii^ement of the Queen shall give greater com- 
fort and example to other ladies of estate, who arc 
of the blood royal, more lightly to disparage them- 
selves." 6 Henry VI. ; 2 Inst:, 18 ; Bee Riley’s Plac. 
Pari. 72; 1 Bla. Com., 221. 
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by law established ; and, by the prior 
statute of 1 William and Mary, s. 2, c. 2, 
usually called the Act of Exclusion, that 
every person who shall marry a Papist 
shall be excluded, and for ever incapable 
to inherit, possess, or enjoy the crown; 
and that in .such ca.se the people .shall be 
absolved from their allegiance, and the 
crown shall de.scend to such person.s, 
being Prote.staiit.s, as^ would have inhe- 
rited the .same in case the person so mar- 
ij^ng were actually dead ; the crown, in 
the words of lllack.stone, “ being limited 
to such heir.s only of the Pruice.ss Sojdiia 
as are Protestant members of the church 
of England, and are married to none hut 
Protestants.”* The King or Queen, there- 
fore, €nay marry any per.sou of the other 
sex not being a Papist, for we are not 
aware that the restriction extends to any 
other religion, or that the person so mar- 
ried need be in the communion of the 
church of England. 

The mandage of our present gracious 
Sov'ereign is of considerable interest in a 
legal and constitutional point of view, 
with regard to the precise situation which 
her intended husband shall fill, and the 
rights, powers, and privileges which are to 
be given to him. 

T here arc only two precedents in our 
history of a married Queen Regnant ; 
those are, the first Queen Mary and Queen 
Anne (for the situation of the second 
Mary, the coiiSort of William HI., as a 
Queen, is anomalous, and need not here 
he consideged), and we shall state what 
was done in both these cases. 

In the instance of the first Mary, an 
Act was pas.sed in the third session of the 
first year of her reign, chap. 1, to declare 
(according to the title) that “ the regal 
power of this realm is as lull in the Queen's 
Majesty as ever it was in any of her 
noble ancestors,” it being enacted by s, 3, 
“ that the royal power, and all the digni- 
ties of the same, shall he as well in a 
Queen as a King,”— an enactment cer- 
tainly (piite unnecessary. By chap. 2, of 
the same session, the articles of marriage 
between Philip, Prince of Spain, and the 
Queen, are rehearsed and confirmed. And 
it was enacted that the Queen shall and 
may, only as a sole Queen, use and enjoy 
the crown and sovereignty over her domi- 
nions, in sneh large manner, in aU de- 
grees, after the solemnization of the mar- 
riage, as she now hath, without any right, 
claim, or demand to be given, come, or 
grow unto the s^d Prince, as tenant by 
the courtesy of this realm, or by any other 
means. This is th^ substance of this sta- 
tute, as printed in the ordinary editions of 
the statutes at large ; hut it may Be ob- 
♦ I Bla. Com. 218. ^ 
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seired that tKe following account of the 
Act is given in the first volume of the 
Parliamentary History,* 

^ On the 7th of April, 1 554, a bill was 
Inronght into the Lords to confirm certain 
jarticles and agreements touching the mar- 
riage between the Quecm and the Prince 
of Spain. It was read only once oii that 
day, and committed to the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, the Bisliops of^urham, &c. : on the 
0th the bill was read again. The next day 
it passed that House, and was sent down 
to the Commons, who returned it con- 
cluded on the Pith. The following is an 
abstract of the Act by which this marriage 
was concluded ‘ 1 . That Philip should 
not udx'ancc any person to any phhiic 
Office or dignity in England but su^h as 
were natives of the realm and the Qul^en^s 
subjects ; that he should admit a set num- 
ber of English into his household, whom 
he should use respectfully, and not suffer 
them to be injured by foreigners. That he 
should not trausjKirt the Queen out of 
England, but at her entreaty ; nor any of 
the issue begotten on her, hut they should 
have their education in this realm, and 
should not he suffered, but upon necessity 
and good reasons, to go out of the same ; 
nor then neither, but with the consent of 
the English. That, the Queen deceasing 
without children, Philip should not make 
any claim to the kingdom, but should 
leave it freely ii* him to whom of right it 
should belong. That be she aid not change 
anything in the laws, either jnihlic or pri- 
vate, nor the immunities and customs of 
the realm, but should be forced by oath 
to keep and to conform to them. That he 
should not trau^mo^t any jewels, nor any 
part of the wardrobe, nor alienate any of 
the revenues of th e Crown. That he sliould 
preserve our shipping, &c., in good repair, 
and well-manned.’ The marriage was 
afterwards solemnized on the 20th of July, 
and they were both proclaimed by these 
titles—* Philip and Mary, by flie grace 
of God, King and Queen of England, 
France, Naples, Jerusalem, and Ireland, 
Defenders of the Faith, Archduke of Aus- 
tria, &c.’ A new Parliament was sum- 
moned by writs in the foregoing style, 
and the statutes of tljis reign are called 
tl»e Acts of Philip and Mary, and* legal 
proceedings ran m both names. Hume 
Bays,f that though the Qjaecii attempted 
to have the administration put into her 
husband’s bands, she failed in all her en- 
deavours, and could not .so much as pro- 
cure the Parliament’s consent to his coro- 
.Bflfloii. Philip was, however, nominally, 
at any . rate, King of England, and it is to 
he ol^rveld, thht, at the lime of his mar- 

Paje II Vol. 303'. 


riage, he was King in no other rig^t. To 
^oce the ceremony and promote the 
dignity of the match,* Charles V,, his 
father, created him King of Na.ples, on its 
solemnization, hut this was little more 
than a titular dignity. It was subsequent 
to his marriage, in the year 1555, that he 
became King of Spain, on the resignation 
of Charles V.” 

In a work of some authority t we find 
the following account of the constitutional 
nature of Philip's power “ Philip, n.s 
King, had the honour, style, and kingly 
name, and so had the precedency ; he had 
to do, also, with the jurisdiction, for, by the 
articles of the marriage*, he was to aid the 
Queen in her administration of the king- 
dom and maintenance of the laws ; writs 
and commissions ]>assed under his name. 
He also sat in Parliament, voted therein, 
and joined in the royal assent, and joined 
ill the publication and execution of all 
laiV's ; to him, also, was allegiance due, ^ 
and, therefore, the crime of treason was 
equally against his as the Queen’s crown 
and dignity, saving that it was re.Mcrvc(i 
to be as against him only during (he time 
of coverture, (citing tin* statute 1 and 2 
Philip and Mary, c. lb) ; and yet, bad the 
Queen left issue by him, it would have 
been a hard adventure for the lawyers to 
have given their opinion in that case, see- 
ing the King had been guardian to bis 
children during their minority.” It is, 
therefore, difficult to say that Philip was 
the subject of Queen Mary. He may, ra- 
ther, be treated as the partner of her 
throne. 

The second instance of a married Queen 
Regnant in our history, was Queen Anne, 
who married George, Prince of Denmark. 
This Sovereign was married many years 
before she came to the throne. Her hus- 
band was, soon after the marriage, created 
Duke of Cumberland, and took some part 
in politics, as a peer of Parliament, in 
the reign of William HI. Tims we find 
him, in 1695, among those who entered a 
protest in the Journals of the House of 
Imrds against the rejection df a popular 
bill§ of the time. I'he first exercise of 
Queen Anne's power, on her coming to the 
throne, was the nomination of the Prince, 
her husband, to the offices of Generalis- 
simo and Lord High Admiral. Being re- 
garded only as a subject, however, he still 
continued to occupy a seat in the House 
of Peers, in the quality of tlie Duke of 
Cumberland. || In a subsequent period of 

* tfngard, vol. vil. page 238. 

t N. Bacon on Government of England (1651), 
2nd part, page 27.5. This work is highly praised by 
the Earl of Chatham, In his letters to his nephew. 

t This seems very doubtful, see post, page 66. 

§ fimolietl, vol. i. 181. 

1) Coxe's Marlborough, vol. 1. page 107. 
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the reiffn, having interfered in politics, he 
wa.s tnreatened ,wi1h parliamentary cen- 
sure by one of tlie great contending par- 
ties in the State, which probably would 
have fallen on him had he not soon after- 
wards died,* Prince George had never, 
at any time^' any pretensions to any cha- 
racter but that of a subject. In November, 
1702 , a provision was made for his High- 
ness, and tlie yearly sum of .;&l00,()00. 
was settled on him, in case he should sur- 
vive the Queen. “ And this was seconded,” 
says liurnet, “ by those who knew how 
acceptable the motion would be to the 
Queen, though it was double of what any 
Queen of England ever had in jointure, 
so tliat it passed without opposition. The 
Prince was many years older than the 
Queen, and was troubled with an asthma, 
that every year had ill effects upon his 
health, and had brought him to great 
danger this winter ; yet the Queen thought 
it i>ecume her, as a good wife, to havCkthe 
Act passed, in which she might be the 
inure zealous, because it was not thought 
advisable to move for an Act that should 
take Prince (Jeorge into ]iartnership of the 
regal dignity. ”t 

It will be seen, therefore, that the cir- 
cumstances relating to these two prece- 
dents differ very much from each other, 
and that the character and situation of 
King Philip were very different from those 
of Prince (Jeorge. We humbly conceive, 
however, the constitutional doctrine to 
be, that, by whatever name the consort of 
a Queen Regnant be called, he is only a 
subject, and has, as we conceive, no j>e- 
cnliar privileges. If he be created a peer 
of Parliament, he would, of course, be pri- 
vileged as such, or he may enjoy any rank 
or any station in the public service cx- 
jiressly conferred on him by the Sover<*ign ; 
but, unless so conferred, he does not ap- 
pear to have any recognised rights by tlie 
cotmnon law", such as the Queen Consort 
has, for instance. The present King of 
lielgiuin, on his marriage With the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, may be considered as 
standing in nearly the same situation as 
the consort of a Queen. We believe he 
declined a peerage, and merely took the 
rank in the table of precedency and in the 
army expressly coaft;rred on him. 

}jlacksionc,| alludiug to the husband 
of a Queen Regnant, contents himself 
with the following passage The hus- 
band of a Queen Regnant, as Prince George 
of Denmark was to Queen Anne, is her 
subject, and may be guilty of high treason 
against her, but, in the instance of conju- 
gal infidelity, he is not subjected to the 

• Coxe’s Marlborough, vol. ii. pages 599, 601. 

t See Pari. Hist. vol. vi..*page 56. 

t 1 Bla. Com. 224. 


^ame penal restrictions. For which tlie 
reason seems to be, that if a Queen Con- 
sort is unfaithful to the royal bed, this 
may debase or bastardize the heirs to the 
crown, but no such danger can be conse- 
quent on the infidelity of the husband to a 
Queen Regnant,” 

Loid Coke* is, however, more distinct 
than this. Discussing the Statute of Trea- 
sons, he sa.y.s, “ LoyRoy is to be under- 
stood of a King Regnant, and not of one 
That bath but the name of a King, or ano- 
.minati%'e King, as it was resolved in the 
case of King Philip, who married Queen 
Mary, and was but a nominative King, for 
Qneeu Mary had the office and dignity of 
a Ktng. And, therefore, an Act was passed 
thatato compass the death of King lUiilip, 
durfng his marriage with the Queen, was 
•treason.” 

Hawkins t says, on the Statute of Alle- 
giance, 11 Ilenry Vll., chap. 1, “■ A titular 
King, as the husband of a Queen Regnant, 
seems to be within the words, yet it is 
clearly not within the meaning of this 
law.” 

The same law is also most clearly laid 
down by Lord Hale..]: “ The husband of a 
Queen Regnant is not a King within this 
law (the Statute of Treasons), for the 
Queen still holds her sovereignty entirely 
as if she were sole,” (Fide 1 Mary, cap, 2, 
sess, 3). 

We conceive, therefore, that we have 
now shewn tl|{e correct rule to be, that the 
husband of a Queen Regnant of England, 
by whatq,ver name he be called, King or 
Prince, is a subject ; tliat no allegiance is 
due to him ; that no treason, without an 
express Act of Parliament for that pur- 
pose, can be committed to wards him ; and 
thaL as it would seem, he has 110 acknow- 
ledged rank or privileges but what are 
expressly conferred on him. 

NEW TREE. 

By far the most interesting tree, of 
which we liave an account in the narrative 
of the recent voyage of Captains King 
and Fitzroy to the South, is tlie Alcrce, a 
large Coni/era, of which the principal 
forests are in the cordillera opposite to 
Chiloe. The Spanish settlers had conferred 
this name upon it, no doubt, from some 
fancied resemblance to the tree of their 
Arab anrest^rs, (the Thuja articulata \) 
hut, from the description, it would ap- 

S car rather to be a pine. The earliest 
escription of it is by Captain King ; but 
Captain Fitzroy employed a Mr. Douglas 
to make an exciysion for the purpose of 

* 3 Inst., 6, 7, and 8. » f 

t Hawk. P. C., chap xvii. b. 20. Compare this 
with what Bacon says, as before cited. ' 

, r Hale, P. C., 106. 
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examining the forests, which are now 
considerably^ inland, and difficult of ac- 
cess. By his report, there are Htill trees 
of great dimensions in the interior ; the 
largest he saw being twenty-two feet and 
. twenty-four feet in girt, at five feet from 
the ground, though the^ were unsound. 
The largest felled, within th^ last forty 
years, measured thirty feet, at five feet 
from the ground, an^!,sevcnty-.six feet to the 
first branches, furnishing 1,500 planks; 
the common proportion of the larger trees 
being from bOO to 900. lie gave an ac- 
count of a landslip which had carried 
down 1,000 trees, a few years since, many 
of them of large size. Astilloros, or 
tim}>er-yards, arc fonned in convenient 
situations, where the trunks are sawx into 
lengths of eight or nine feet, and then 
split, by iron wedges, into planks, which 
are carried on men’s shoulders to the 
place of cmharkatioii. So straight is the 
grain, that they smlit like slates, and are 
used for roofing, fifooriug. and many other 
purposes ; they turn blue by exposure to 
the weather. The wood is brittle, but is 
not subject to warp or cast. The entire 
tree makes excellent masts ; but the dif- 
ficulty of transport is such, that, although 
a very large price was offered, it vrus im- 
possible to procure one in less thiyi two 
montlis. Tbe bark is used for caulking, 
which purpose it answers wdiile kept under 
water ; but it will not bear the alternation 
of wet and dry. The timbdc is not only in 
general use at Cliiloe, but is largely ex- 
ported to Lima and other placets ; and; no 
d(»ubt, a road to the interior forests would 
repay the projectors, the ])cople being too 
poor for such undertakings. Far inland, 
beyond the reach of tlie Calbruanos, who 
carry on tliis laborious business, arc said 
to be trees from thirty fe<*t to forty feet in 
girt, and eighty feet to ninety feet to the 
branches, the heads towering forty feet to 
fifty feet higher. An associated species 
is called the cypress, which, no doubt, 
from the description, is different ; although 
Captain King is doubtful on tliis point. 
IJie wood Ls white, that of the Alerce 
being red ; and it does not split so weU 
as the latter timber. — From an excellent 
/ov'ci.v of the Arboriculture of the Voyage ; 
by Capt. S, E. Cook, ll. N. : Gardf^ner's 
Magazine* 

OPENING OF A BARROW IN 
BERKSHIRE, 

Oth a farm, in tlie parish of Thom- 
borou^h, in Berkshire, have existed, from 
time immemorial, twb Tumuli,, or Bar- 
rows ; one of wHieh has just been opened 
by ditection of tlie Duke of Bncking- 
hi^m, the proprietor of ilie estate. The 


opening was completed, by tbe labonr 
of a dozen men, in aliout ten d&ys; a 
trench was first cut through the centre 
of the Barrow, the sections of which 
shewed it to he composed of alternate 
layers of clay, sand, and mould, through- 
out from the summit to tbfe base; the 
height of the Barrow being twenty feet, 
and the diameter nearly forty feet. In 
the course of diggings st>me coins of Con- 
stantine were found. At the bottom, 
and about two feet below the original soil, 
was a platform of large rough stones, 
whereon the body is supposed to have liecn 
burnt ;* as broken and calcined bones were 
found, surrounded by the fragments of 
several sfiiiare pale green glass vessels, in 
which they had l>een de]K)sitcd. Fragments 
of red, grey, and brown pottery were found, 
in considerable numbers ; as well as two 
large and elegant bronze jugs, a large dish, 
and a howl, much coiroded, hut perfect in 
shape ; with a bronze lamp, witli part i>f 
the suspending cliuin, the wick being 
perfect. There was likewise ]iicked up a 
small square piece of gold, stamped wilh a 
design, which had Ixdonged to an annilla, 
and is well aduj)ted for a signet-ring. The 
hilt of a sword was likewise found ; 
which, with the costliness of the other 
relics, denotes this barrow to have been 
the last home of some important person. 
All the fragments were taken to Stowe 
House, and there deposited i>y the side of 
some reputed relics of a Homan villa, 
which were discovered, a few months 
since, within a mile of the Barrow. 

The second Barrow is witliin 100 yards 
of that just noticed. Their site is near a 
bridge, where was formerly a ford ; near 
which rows of skeletons have been re- 
peatedly dug up, indicating some battle to 
nave been fought here. Bishop Kennet, 
in his Parochial AntiffiiUics^ states tliat the 
Romans, under Auliis Plautius, having 
driven the Britons out of Oxfordshire into 
Bncks, had a severe cngageincnt with 
them on tlu, Ouse, at, or near, Bucking- 
ham ; when the latter were defeated under 
the two sons of Cunohelin. < Now, the 
above spot is within a mile and a half of 
Buckingham, and is supposi^d to have 
been the scone of this battle; and the 
Barrows, with equal probability, were 
raiiv'd over some Roman warrior who 
fell in the engagement. — Abridged from 
two ‘‘ accounts ” in the Ducks Chronicle : 
Times, (We hope to hear more of this 

♦ Pliny ascribCB the first Institution of crema- 
tion, or burning bodies, amongst the Homans, to 
their having discovered that the bodies of tliose who 
fell in distant wars, were dug up by the enemy. 
The i>ractlce was universal under tlie Emperors; 
declined after the introduction of Cliristianity ; and 
fell into disuse towards the end of the fourth cen- 
tury. 
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very interesting discovery. There are few 
portiotifl of England so rich in Roman 
remains as the county of Berks,] 


ANIMAL MECHANICS, 

On Tuesday, the 26th nit., a lecture was 
fifiven at the Brentford Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution, by Mr. Albert Smith, of Chertsey, 
on “The perfection of design in the human 
frame, shewn by comparison with archi- 
tectural and mechanical contrivance.” 
Having arranged a large collection of 
diagrams, drawings of mammalia, birds 
and fishes, as well as several skeletons of 
birds, and a variety of bones of the human 
frame, more especially of the head ; Mr. 
Smith commenced the lecture with some 
general remarks on the structure of bone, 
in which lie compared the bones of land 
animals with those of birds and fishes, 
and shewed how beautifully the peculiari- 
ties of each were adapted to the habits of 
tin* creature, and the element in which it 
was destined to move. The architecture— if 
we may so term it — of the human skele- 
ton, next engaged his attention ; and he 
pointed out, with great clearness, all those 
mechanical aontrivmnces which are adopt- 
ed in its construction, for the puriioses of 
ensuring the requisite degree of .strength 
with the smallest weight of material. 'J liis 
part of the lecture was rendered very in- 
teresting, by a frequent reference to w<»rks 
of human art, in which precisely similar 
principles were adopted for the purpose of 
overcoming similar difficulties. The ap- 
paratus of the circulation of the blood was 
suitably explained ; and, in adx crtiiig to 
the mechanism of the spine, Mr. Smith 
spoke, at some length, on the causes and 
etlect of distortion. He likewise exj)laiii«?<l 
the pernicious effects of tight-lacing, and 
mentioned the circumstance, that, to the 
majority of French girls, the use of stays 
is unknown ; yet that all the young 
Parisian females are beautiful figures. At 
the conclusion of the lecture, the Rev. Mr. 
I'hompson announced that the list of lec- 
turers for the ensuing season was com- 
pletely filled ; and that discourses would be 
given on many novel and interesting 
subjects. 

THE BUDE LIGHT. 

(From the Year Book uf Facts for \ ; in the press.) 

The Bude Light, the invention of Mr. 
Goldswortliy (aiirucy, is produced by intro- 
ducing oxygen into the interior of the fiame. 
An ordinary flame is hollow: the exterior 
part only is ignited by the atmosphere; 
the interior part is unburnt, and contains 
vapour of oil and carburetted hydrogen, 
which form the interior of an ordinarv oil 
flame, having a cylinder or cone of name 


round it. The new fight is produced by 
oxygen, admitted into this hnblAe or interior 
of name. The oxygen strikes the nascent 
carbon and vapour of oil as it is distilled, 
and produces an intense light. I’hc difler- 
ence between that and an Argand lamp, is, 
that one has oxygen in the interior, and tha 
other has common air. The Argand burner 
consists of two flames, one within the other : 
the common lanm has but one, and this 
constitutes the differeH'ce between the coin- 
;pion ordinary lamp and the Argand burner. 
In tlie Bude Light, the outside, or atmo- 
spheric flame, acts as a retort in distilling 
the comlmstible matter. The light jiro- 
dneed is from the vivid ignition and more 
perfect combustion of the carbon; such 
light l)eing in direct ratio with the quan- 
tity df disengaged uubnrnt charcoal. 

Mr. Gurney has made several experi- 
ments at the Trinity House, with a view to 
ascertain the quantity, intensity, compara- 
tive exjienso, practicability, and cerLiiinty 
of duration, ol me Bade Light ; and, taking 
an Argand burner, one-eighth of an incli in 
diameter, hiirnt with atmospheric air, as a 
standard of light, a Bude Light of one- 
quarter of an inch in diameter produces a 
light equal to two such Argand bm*uers. 

The expense of the Bude Light, as com- 
jiared with the Argand burner, taking it as 
a standard of light, is more in iiroportion, 
ns thirteen to twelve; as compared with 
wax-lights, at I.v. 9d, per lb., it is about one 
half the cxpen;je. 

The oxygcjfis of easy production, from 
manganese, found abundantly in Devon- 
shire, Cornwall, IVarwickshirc, and Cum- 
berland ; and, taking the present price of 
manganese at from to per ton, in- 
cluding the wear and tear of apparatu.s, ex- 
pense of fuel, and attendance, the oxygen 
may be produced at about 2//. per cubit foot, 
I'hc quantity of oil burnt by the Bude 
Idglit is not more than oue-quarter of that 
consumed in the Argand burner. 

There is no difficulty in tiianaging and 
preparing the gas, and in lighting and super- 
intending the burners, wliicb may be done 
by an ordinary man, without much pre- 
vious in.'s traction . It is .superintended at 
the I'riuity House by a carpenter, who was 
taken from the premises : the second day 
lie managed the light. 

I’hc Bude burner, with good sperm oil, 
will run six hours without trimming; if 
it be impure it will not last so long : 
the wick only requires to be trimmed like 
an ordinary Argand burner. 

Thi.<» invention is called, “the Bude 
Light,” in reference to Mr. Gurney’s resi- 
dence in Cornwall where the experiments 
were tnade : his name was as.sociated with 
the Lime Light, which he published hi 1823, 
an4» the above was named “the Bade 
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Light " at the Trinity House, by way of 
distinction. 

Such is the substance of the evidence 
given by Mr, Gurney before the Select 
Committee appointed to superintend his 
^exj)erimeiit of lighting the ilouse of Com- 
*mons with the Bnde Light. The cc>n- 
mittce have also examined several very 
eminent scienliiic and practical men, 
who have investigated the nature and pro- 
perties of light. 

Professor Faraday, having examined the 
Budo T^ight, reports that the lamp furnish- 
ed by Mr. Gurney to the Trinity House, 
hums with remarkable steadiness for eight 
hours together, not requiring so much at- 
tention as an ordinary Argand lamp for 
the same time, lliere is no fear from this 
lamp, except from tlie great heat which it 
]>roduces, which can be easily guarded 
against by carrying off the hot air from 
the burner. Professor Faraday considers 
there to be no danger ironi exjdosiou ; and, 
should any of the oxygen escape, it would 
not be deleterious, but rather the contrary. 
I'he expense of the Bude Light, conn)ared 
with that of oil, is by the Argand, and 
1(1^/. by the Bude Light, including ev'ery ex- 
pense, save men’s wages. Professor Fara- 
day has reported the new light to be so good 
mid constant that he has recommended it to 
the I'rinity Board for their light-houses; 
and one has lieen erected at Oxfordness. 
The Bude Light is very mauageahle, it 
being easy to make a sitiglf; burner give a 
variation of light from one to two and a 
half. The adjustment of the sipiply of fuel 
(manganese), and then of the oxygen, en- 
ables you to have a great commaiidover the 
lamp : that burned by Professor Faraday 
gave a light of twenty Argands, for twelve 
hours, consuming, in Unit time, six pints 
and four- tenths of oil, and sixty -four cubic 
feet of oxygen, which is the best propor- 
tion ; hut the light can he iucreasea to 
almost any intensity. 

Sir David Brewster proposed the Bnde 
Light, many years ago, to the Commis- 
sioners for Northern Lighthouses, and 
afterwards recommended it to tlie public 
iu the Edinburgh Review, 

Dr. tire considers it an admirable 
light for the House of Commons. ‘‘It is 
ex^mely simple in its mechanism, seems 
to he very easily managed, and is so very 
bnliiant that it may lx? removed to a much 
neater distance than wax-lights could be. 
It could ^ taken entirely out of the house, 
and would throw down its light perfectly, 
mthout polluting the air with the products 
of combustion.” ^ 

• considers that with the Bude 

Lj^t M ajiiartments, like the House 

Uluminate them ef- 
fectualfy, light in sufficieat quan- 


tity and splendour, without producing anf 
injurious effects upon the air, or without 
interfering with its temperature or venti- 
lation ; for the polluted a|r arising from 
the combustion of the Inminaries may be 
conducted through proper tubes into the 
atmosphere, without entering the house at 
all. 

The evidence of Sir George Cayley, 
Bari,, and others, concur in the general 
principle of tlie great superiority of the 
Bnde over any other mode of illuminating 
large buildings Like the Houses of Parlia- 
ment ; and the session of 1840 is ex^>ccted 
to bring the plan into perfect operation. 

1!ribe l&aittioin. 

THE STEREOSCOPE. 

This instrument, the invention of the 
ingenious Prof. Wheatstone, is named the 
Stereoscope, from its property of repre- 
senting solid figures. I’hc engraving re- 
presents a front view of the instrument : 
A, A’, are two plane mirrors, about four 
inches square, msert(*d in frames, and so 
adjusted that their backs form an angle 
of 90° with eacli other ; these mirrors are 
iixefl, by their common edge, against an 
ujiriglit, M ; or, which was less easy to re- 

f iresent in the drawing, against the middle 
inc of a vertical board, cut away, so as to 
allow the eyes to lie placed before the 
two mirrors, r, c', are two sliding boards, 
to which are attached the upright boards, 
D, n', which may thus be removed to dif- 
ferent distances from the mirrors. In 
most of the experiments detailed by Prof. 
Wheatstone, it is necessary that each 
upright board should be at the same dis- 
tance from the mirror which is opposite 
to it. To facilitate this double a^ustment 
is employed a right and left-handed 
wooden screw, r, I : the two ends of this 
compound screw-press pass through the 
nuts, «*, e', which are fixed to the lower parts 
of the upright boards, n, d'; so that, by 
turning the : crew-pin, y, one way, the two 
boards will approach, and, by turning it 
the other, they will recede froip each other, 
one always preserving the same distance 
as the other from the middle line, e, f/, 
are panels, to which the pictures are 
fixed in such manner that their corres- 
poi^ding horizontal lines shall be on the 
same level : these panels are capable of 
sliding backwards and forwards, in grooves, 
on the upright boards, n, o'. 

The apparatus being now described, it 
remains to explain the manner of using it. 
The observer must place his eyes as near 
as possible to the mirrors, the right eye 
before the rigbt-hand mirror, and the left 
eye before tbe left-hand mirror ; and he 
mnst mctve the sliding pannels, E, e', to or 
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from him, nntil the two reflected images of the eye to distinct vision, at diflerent 
coincide at the intersection ofthe optic axes, distances, are preserved, 
and fonn an image of the same apparent If the pictures are all drawn to be seen 
magnitude as each of the component pic- with the same inclination of the optic 
tiires. The pictures will, indeed, coincide axes,' the apparatus may be simplified by 
when the sliding panels are in a variety omitting the screw, r, /, and fixing the 
of different" positions, and, consequently, m/right boards, n, n', at the proper dis- 
when viewed under different inclinations tiincc^. The sliding panels may also be 
of the optic axes ; but there is only one disijcnsed with, and tne drawings them- 
position in which the binocular image will selves be made to slj^e in the grooves. 

Iw immediately seen single, of its proper For the purposes of illustration, Ibrof. 
magnitude, and without fatigue to the 'Wheatstone has employed only outline 
eyes ; because, in this position only the .figures, so as to leave no doubt that the 
ordinary relations between the magnitude entire i^ect of relief is owing to the siinul- 
<if the pictures on the retina, the inclina- tancons perception of the two monocular 
tion of the optic axes, and the adaptation projections, one on each retina. But, in 
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order to obtain the most faithful resem- 
blances of real objects, shadowing and 
colouring may properly be employed to 
heighten the effects. Careful attention 
would enable an artist to draw and paint 
the two component pictures, so as to pre- 
sent to the mind of the cd)sen'er, in the 
result and perception, perfect identity 
with the object represented. Flowers, 
crystals, busts, vases, instruments of va- 
rious kinds, &c.,m^httbus be represented 
so as not to be distingnisheti by sight from 
the real objects themselves.— Abridged 
from FM. Trans. Pt. 1, pp. .375, 376- 

fkasek’s magazine, no. cxx. 

[Fraser is tliis month, sparkling*; light, 
generally pleasant, and rife with variety 
throughout. Dr. Maginn concludes his 
demolition of Dr. Farmer’s celebrated 
“ Essay on the Learning of SJiakspeare,” 
which is denounced to be “ notliing more 
than a pitifhl collection of small learn- 
ing,” utterly contemptible in the employ- 
ment to which the author has assigned it. 
The winding-up is a'pieceof critical hard- 


hitting—a^nough to compel some of the 
small fry to ‘^kiss the rod,” and make them 
what they were not before— Thus : 

Shakspearc and his Critics.'] 

What I principally complain of, and 
what, in fact, inanced me to write these 
papers, is the tone of cool insult displayed 
towards one of the greatest men that ever 
appeared in the world, by every puny pedant 
who had gone through the ceremonial of 
Hig^ hng^ hog. One tells us tha,t Shakspeare 
had no acquaintance with the history of 
literature. Here we are assured, by a 
man who is not able to explain ordinary 
words of Italian or Frencn, that Shak- 
speare could not have read these lan- 
g\iages, and was^ obliged to look to trans- 
lations for a scanty knowledge of Rabelais, 
Ronsard, or Montaigne. Want of know- 
ledge of Le tin is thrust upon him by 
i>ersons superficially acquainted with its 
language or its literature, and who would 
assuredly blunder in any attempt to write 
it. Ritson accuses him of ignorance, 
because he haa^nixed names of different 
languages in Hamlet^ the said Ritson not 
being able to distinguish Artlny of the 
Round Table from the constellation Arc- 
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tnras ; men who know not the technical 
words of oiir courts are content to give 
him credit for a mere scrivener’s know- 
ledge of law : cockneys, who could not 
tell the stem from the stern of a ship, find 
him guilty of not knowing seamen’s lan- 
guage ; Steeveus is inclined to think tl^t 
he had no means of ascertaining tve 
names of the flowers of the fh?ld ; critics 
of Hampstead, or Flept-street, “ who never 
rowed in gondola,” quite certain that 
Italy was terra htcognita to him ; Johnson 
assures ns tlmi whenever he meddles with 
geography, he goes astray, the Doctor 
having, when he wrote the note, merely 
gone astray himself : in short, it would 
be easy to prove, from the assertions of 
Shaksi>earc’s commentators, that ^here 
was nothing in the world — language, ,Jiis- 
tory, geography, law, theolojp% antiquity, 
art, science, down to domestic botany - in 
which his ignorance was not profound ; 
but not more easy than to select from 
their own labours a most complete body 
of ignorance with respect to all the sub- 
jects on which they are most sarcastic and 
pungent, profound and dogmatic, at his 
expense. 

It is not worth the labour to make the 
collection ; I have only to conclude by 
willingly admitting that the readers of 
Shakspeare have good reason to be obliged 
to the commentators, in general, for what 
tliey have done — that they have consider- 
abljr improved the text, explained many a 
diflicult passage, interpreted *inauy an 
obscure w<»rd, and, by diligent reading 
and research, thrown much lighf over the 
jflays. For this they deserve their due 
portion of praise ; those among them, 
especiullj, who thoughtless of themselves 
than of Shakspeare. They by no means 
merit the sweeping censures of Tooke, 
Mathias,* and others. I know, also, that 
commentators on works so volnmiuous, 
full of so many troublesome difflcnlties of 
all kinds, and requriiig such an extended 
and diversified course of reading, must 
make mistakes, and, therefore, that their 

'^Iii the Diversion* of Purietf^ Tooke says, “ The 
ignorance and presumptioii of his commentators 
have shamefully disligured SUakspeare’s text. Tlie 
Arst folio, not-withstanding some few palpable mis- 
prints, requires none of their alterations. Had they 
UDdcTHtood Knglish as well as he did, they would 
not have quarrelled with bis language.” And again : 
“ Hack is a ve.y common word, most happily used, 
and ought not to be displaced became the commen- 
tators knew not its meaning. If such a rule were 
adopted, the commentators themselves would, most 
of them, become speechless.”— Vol. ii. pp. 889-91, 
4to. Yet he departs from the folio to read "one 
ddwle that's in my plume, ’ for the folio pltimbe, in 
the Tsmpegt, p. 269 ; and,, in ami Cleopatra, 

ni8 commenta^ alters the ra^ dh limes into die 
tiMbSf p.'592. hCathlAs’s attack on the commen- 
tatorfit, ipidiis Pidnttil^ of Sil^ture, was once very 
popttliir* "It it aUuded ^ even hy Schlegel. 

/ v' 


errors, or rash guesses, should ho leniently 
judged ; but no great leniency can he ex- 
tended to those who, ^selecting the easiest 

S art of the task for themselves— that of 
ipplng into the most obvious classical 
writers— should, on tlie strength of very 
small learning, set themselves up as en- 
titled to sneer at a supposed want of 
knowledge in Shakspeare, while their own 
criticisms and comments aflbrd countless 
indications, “ vocal to the intelligent,” 
that they have themselves no great erudi- 
tion to boast of. 

My Irish Tutorship ” is a broad piece 
of writing ; contrasting with the succeed- 
ing lines on Afleclion. From a paper on 
the French School of Painting, we take 
this bit of pleasantry : 

T/ie Louvre,^ at Paris J\ 

What a paradise this gallery is for 
French student.s, or foreigners, wIjo sojourn 
in tjie capital ! It is hardly necessary to 
say that the brethren of the brush are not 
usually supplied by Fortune with any 
extraordinary wealth, or means of enjoy- 
ing the luxuries with which Paris, more 
than any other city, ahonnds. Hut here 
they have a luxury which surpasses all 
others, and spend their days in a palace 
winch all the money of all the Rothschilds 
could not Imy, 'Fhey sleep, perhajis, in a 
garret, and dine in a cellar ; Wt no gran- 
dee in Europe has such a drawing-room. 
Kings’ houses have, at best, but dninask 
hangings, and gilt cornices. What are 
these to a wall covered with canvas by 
Paul Verouese, or a hundred yards of 
Rnlicns ? Artists from England, who have 
a national gallery that resembles a mode- 
rate-sized gin shop, who may not coj»y 
pictures, except under particular restric- 
tions, and on rare and particular days, 
may revel here to their heart’s content. 
Here is a room half a mile long, with as 
many windows as Aladdin's palace, open 
from sunrise till evening, a.ua Iree to all 
manners and ^all varieties of study : the 
only puzzle to the student is to select the 
one he shall begin upon, and keep bis 
eyes away from the rest. Fontaine’s grajid 
staircase, with its arches, and painted 
ceilings, and shining Doric columns, leads 
directly to the gallery ; but It is thought 
too fine for working days, and is only 
opened for the public entrance on the 
Sabbath. A little hack stair (leading from 
a court in which stand numerous bas- 
reliefs, and a solemn sphinx of polished 
granite) is the common entry for students 
and others, who, during the week, enter 
the gallery. Hither have lately been 
transported a number of the works of 
FVeneb artists, which formerly covered the 
walls of the Lux^bourg (death only 
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entitles tlie French painter to a place in 
the rJbuvre) ; and let ns confine ourselves 
to the Frenchmen only for the space of 
this letter. 

[‘"A chapter about Boutiques and Gin- 
palaces*’ contains much af^eeable obser- 
vation ; ljut how a man of taste, as the 
writer doubtless is, could open with such 
pointed personality as he has adopted, we 
are at a loss to imagine ; such abuse of 
critical acumen can scarcely tickle one 
reader in a hundred. The bits of criticism 
on shop-fronts are more to our taste. 
“ The Great Cossack Epic of Demetrius 
Rif?marolovicz,” is another piece of broad 
fun. “ How to make a new.spajjor, with- 
out credit or cash,” by an old Journalist, 
narrates the true and jiarticiilar liistory of 
the British Press and ncAvspapers. 

Then comes “■ A Budget of Bards,” in 
which some ten Poems of the year are 
reviewed ; and the nuiiiljer and volume is 
crowned with ‘‘Two Sonnets Miituimo- 
nial,” one to the Queen and Prince Albert, 
full of anticipation, and such tav as the 
j>:reat pay for ]>eiujf einiiieiit. In the 
jmeticai Review, just named, the marria^fe 
of the poet, Southey, is thus (luuintly 
chronicled ;] 

Sulitary fhttrs. 

By Mrs. Sontliey. And who is Mrs. 
Southey ? — vrho but she who was so lon|f 
known, and so great a favourite, a.s Caro- 
line Bowles, transformed, by tlie gallantry 
ol' the laureate and the grace of the jjarson, 
into her present matrimonial appellation ! 
Southey, so long ago as the 21st of Febru- 
ary, 1 S2J), prefaced bis most amatory poem 
of j4ll fur with a tender address, 

that is now, perhaps, worth reprinting — 

“ To Caroline Bowles, 

“ Could I look forward to a distant day, 

With hope of buildinp some elaborate lay, 

Then would I wait till worthier strains of mine 
Mipht have iubcribert thy name, O Caroline 1 
For 1 would, while my voice is heard on earth, 
Bear witness to thy f;;eniu8 and thy worth. 

But we have both been taught to feel with fear, 
How frail the tenure of existence here— 

Wliat unforeseen calamities prevent, 

Alas, how oft ! the best-resolved intent ; 

And, therefore, this poor volume 1 address 
To thee, dear friend, and sister poetess. 

Roduat Southet. 

** Keswick, Feb. 21, 1829.*' 

The laureate has his wish ; for, in duty, 
he is bound to say, that worthier strains 
than his now bear inscribed the name of 
Caroline connected with his own — and, 
moreover, she is something more than a 
dear friend and sister poetess. ^ By the 
way, we retiuest Southey to consider that, 
as there can be no such thing as a brother- 
jmetess, he ought not to have allowed the 
rhyme to prevent himf from using the more 


sensible form of sister-jooe/, without the 
ess. 

Many of the compositions here gathered, 
have appeared in magazines ; and this is 
their second edition. We notice this fact, 
account for the title of Solitary Hours^ 
Vhich, otherwise, would appear somewhat; 

as the name of a work published by a 
lady during the first year of her marriage. 
Her hours now cannot be solitary ; and, 
wc trust, they are a.s happy as the day is 
Tong. The laureate is a fortunate man, — 
.his queen supplies him with bntts^ and his 
lady with Bmvls : then may his cup of 
good fortune be overflowing. 


* Vftio i9oo&^. 

• 

h.allam’s introduction to thk litera- 
ture or ElTROrU. VOL. II. 

[A FEW more extracts from this sterling 
work will advantag<‘onsly serve to vary 
the scientific turn of the present sheet. 

Under “Italian Poetry” occurs the fol- 
lowing pleasing episode : J 

Story of Cnspara Sfampa and Colfalto, 

She was a lady of the Paduan territory, 
living near the small river Anaso, from 
which she adopted the poetical name of 
Aiiasilla. This stream bathes the foot of 
certain lofty hills, from which a distin- 
guished family, the Counts of Collalto, 
look their ajjpellation. The repro.senta- 
tive of this Jfousc, hiin.self a ])oct as well 
as soldier, and, if we lielieve his fond ad- 
mirer, et^idowed with every virtue except 
cou.stnncy, was loved by Gaspara willi en- 
tlmsiastie passion. Unhappily, she hwned 
only by sad experience the want of gene- 
rosity too common to man, and sacrificing, 
not the honour, but the pride of her sex, 
by submissive affection, and, finally, by 
querulous importunity, she estranged a 
heart never so suscejitible as her own. 
Her sonnets, which seem arranged nearly 
in order, begin vvith the delirium of san- 
guine love ; they are extravagant efiusions 
of admiration, mingled with joy and hope ; 
but soon the sense of Collalto’s coldness 
glides in and overpowers her bliss.* After 
three years' expectation of seeing his pro- 
mise of marriage fulfilled, and when he 
had already caused alarm by his indiffer- 
ence, she was compelled to endure the 
pang.s of absence by bis entering the ser- 
vice of Franfec. This docs not seem to 
have been of long continuance; but Ills 
letters were infrequent, and her complaints, 
always vented in a sonnet, become more 
fretful. He returned, and Anasilla exults 

* In an early sonnet shcaalready calls CollaltOp 
“ il Signor, eft* io amo, e ch’ to pavenlo';*' an expres- 
sion descriptive enough of tlie state in which poor 
Gaspara seems to have lived several years. ^ 
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with tenderness, yet still timid in the 
midst of her joy. 

Oserb io, con queste fide braccia, 

Cingerli il caro collo, ed accostare 
La mia treinante alia sua viva faccia f 

n 

* But jealousy, not groundless, soon '|,p- 
trudcd, and we find her doubly miserab^. 
Collalto became more harsh, » arowed hi* 
indifference, forbade her to importune him 
with her complaints ; and in a few months 
espoused another woman. It is said by 
the historians of Italian literature, that 
the broken heart of Gaspara sunk very 
soon under these accumulated sorrows into 
the grave.* And such, no doubt, is what 
my readers expect, and (at least the pen- 
tier of them) wish to find. But inexora- 
ble truth, to whom 1 am the sworn vs^sal, 
compels me to say, that the poems or the 
lady herself contain unequivocal proofs 
that she avenged herself better on Collalto, 
— by falling in love again. We find the 
acknowledgment of another incipient pas- 
sion, which speedily comes to maturity; 
and, while declaring that her present fiamc 
is much stronger than the last, she dis- 
misses her faithless lover with the hand- 
some compliment, that it was her destiny 
always to fix her affections on a noble ob- 
ject. The name of her second choice does 
not appear in her poems j nor has aCuy one 
hitherto, it woulu seem, made the very 
easy discovery of his existence. It is true 
that she died voung ; “ bqjt not of love.’ ^ 
The style of Gaspara Sthinpa is clear, 
simple, graceful ; the Italian critics find 
something to censure in the versification. 
In purity of taste, 1 should incline to set 
her above Bernardino Rota, though she 
has less vigour of imagination. Corniani 
has applied to her the well-known lines of 
Horace upon Sappho. But Uie fires of 
guilt and shame, that glow along the 
strings of the ^oUan lyre, ill resemble the 
pure sorrows of the tender Anasilla. Her 
passion for Collalto,aTdent and undisguised, 
was ever virtuous ; the sense of gentle 
birth, though so inferior tc his, as, perhaps, 
to make a proud man fear disparagement, 
sustained her against dishonourable sub- 
mission. 

But not less in elevation of genius than 
in dignity of character, she is very far in- 
ferior to Vittoria Colonna, or -even to Ve- 
ronica (iambara, a poetess, who, without 
equalling Vittoria, had muc^ of her noble- 
ness and purity. We pity the Gasparas ; 

* She anticipated her epitaph, on this hypothesis 
oS a broken heart, which ilid not occur. 

Per amar moHo, ed esser poeo amata 
Visse e mori in&lfce; dh or qui gbice 
La pill fede) aihante che aia stale. 

jPregale, viator, riposo e pace, 
m impara da lei si mal trattata 
• A non t^uiie un cor crudo e fugace. 


we should worship, if we could find them, 
Uie Vittorias. 

Tasso and Ariosto compared. 

The Jerusalem was no sooner published, 
than it was weighed against the Orlando 
Purioso, and neither Italy nor^urope have 
yet agreed which scale inclines. It is in- 
deed one of those critical problems, that 
admit of no -certain solution, whether we 
look to the suffrage of those who feel 
acutely and justly, or to the general sense 
of mankind. We cannot determine one 
poet be superior to the other, without 
assuming premises which no one is bound 
to grant. Those who read for a stimulat- 
ing variety of circumstances, and the en- 
livening of a leisure hour, must prefer 
Ariosto ; and he is prohalily, on this ac- 
count, a poet of more universal popularity. 
It might be said, perhaps, by some, that he 
is more a favourite of men, and Tasso of 
w’oiai'n. And yet, in Italy, the sympathy 
with tender and gracefiil poetry is so ge- 
neral, that the Jerusalem has hardly been 
less in favour with the people than its live- 
lier rival ; and its fine stanxas may still be 
heard by moonlight from the lips of a gon- 
dolier, floating along the calm bosom of 
the Giudecca. 

Ariosto must he placed much more below 
Homer, than Tasso falls short of Virgil. 
I'he Orlando has not the impetuosity of 
the Iliad ; each is prodigiously rapid, but 
Homer has more momentum by his weight ; 
the one is a hunter, the other a war-horse. 
The finest stanzas in Ariosto are fully 
equal to any in Tas.so, hut the latter has 
by no means so many feeble lines. Yet 
his language, though never affectedly ob- 
scure, is not so pellucid, and has a certain 
refinement which makes ns sometimes 
pamte to perceive the meaning. Whoever 
reads Ariosto slowly, will probably be of- 
fended by his negligence ; whoever reads 
Tasso quickly, will lose something of the 
elaborate finish of his style. It is not easy 
to find a couhferoart among painters for 
Ariosto. His brilliancy and fertile inven- 
tion might remind us of Tinteret ; but be 
is more natural, and less solicitous of effect. 
If, indeed, poetical diction be tlie correlative 
of colouring in our comparison of the arts, 
none of the Venetian school can represent 
the simplicity and avcrscncss to ornament 
of language which ladong to the Orlando 
Furioso ; and it would be impossible, for 
other reasons, to look for a parallel in a 
Roman or Tuscan pencil. But with Tasso 
the case is different ; and, though it would 
be an affected expression to call him the 
founder of the Bolognese school, it is evi- 
dent that he had a great influence on its 
chief painters, who,,eame but a little after 
him. They imbued themselves with the 
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spirit r» poem so congenial to their age, 
and 80 much admired in it. No one, 1 
think, can consider their works without 
perceiving both tlie analogy of the place 
each hold in their respective arts, and the 
traces of a 'feeling, caught directly from 
Tasso as their prototype and model. We 
recognise his spirit in the sylvan shades 
and voluptuous forms of Albano and Do- 
meiiichino, in the pure beauty that radi- 
ates from the ideal heads of (luido, in the 
skilful composition, exact design, and no- 
ble expression of the Caracci. Yet the 
school of Bologna seems to furnish n<» 
parallel to the enchanting grace and dif- 
fused harmony of Tasso ; and we must, in 
this respect, look back to Cori’eggio as his 
representative. 

Ronsard^ the Fretwh Poet. 

The popularity of Honsard was exten- 
sive ; and, tlioiigh he sometimes com- 
plained of the neglect of the grea^ he 
wanted not the approbation of those whom 
poets are most ambitious to please. 
Charles IX. addressed some lines to lion- 
sard, which are really elegant, and at least 
do more honour to that prince than any 
thing else recorded of him ; and the verses 
of tills poet are said to have lightened the 
weary hours of Mary Stuart’s iniprison- 
inciit. On his death, in 1580, a funeral ser- 
vice was perfoniied in Paris with the best 
music that the King could command ; it 
was attended by the Cardinal de Bourbon 
and ail immense cuncourse ; eulogies in 
prose and verse were recited in the uni- 
versity ; and in those anxious moments, 
when tlie crown of France was almost in 
its agony, there was leisure to lament that 
Roiisard had been withdrawn. How dif- 
ferently attended was the grave of Sjieiiser ! 

Etizabethan Poets. 

It was said by Ellis, that nearly one 
hundred names of poets belonging to tbe 
reign of Eliz^abeth might be enumerated, 
liesides many that have le^ no memorial 
except their songs. This however was but 
a moderate computation. Drake has made 
a list of more than two hundred, some few 
of whom, perhaps, do not strictly ladong 
to tlie Elizabethan period.* But many of 
these are only known by short pieces in 
such miscellaneous collections as have 
been meutiuned. Yet in the eutiite bulk 
of poetry, England could not, perhaps, 
bear comparison with Spain or France, to 
say nothing of Italy. She had come in 
fact much later to cultivate poetry as a 
general accomiilishment. And, conse- 
quently, we find much less of the m<*cha- 
iiism of style, than in tlio contemporane- 

• Sliak(>pearc and liia Times, i. <i74. Even this 
catalotjue is probably iiicumploie ; it includes, of 
course, translators. 


ous verse of other languages. The English 
sonneteers deal less in customary epithets 
and conventional modes of expression. 
Evfry thought was to be worked out in 

terms, since the scanty precedents of 
et^jrlier versifiers did not supply thenr. 
'ifi&is was evidently the cause of many 
l|emi*shes in the Elizabethan poetry ; of 
much that was fals^ in taste, much that 
was either too harsh and extravagant, or 
•too humble, and of more that was so ob- 
scure as to defy all interpetration. But it 
saved, also, that monotonous eipiability 
that often wearies us in more polished ^ 
po,>try. There is more pleasure, more 
sei^e of sympathy witli another mind, in 
the perusal even of (iascoyne or Edwards, 
than in that of many French and Italian 
^ versifiers whom their contemporaries ex- 
tolled. This is all that we can justly say 
in their favour ; for any comparison of the 
Elizabethan poetry, save Spenser’s alone, 
with that of the nineteenth century, would 
shew an extravagant predilection for the 
mere name or dress of antiquity. 

GRUND’s AUISTOCRACY in AMERICA. 

{Concluded from page H2.) 

Anecdotes of General Jackson. 

One of the most characteristic anecdotes 
of (Teueral Jackson relates to the late 
difficulties between the Governments of the 
United S^tepaiid France, when the King 
of the French seemed to insist on an apo- 
logy from the President, This, as is well 
known, * General Jackson peremptorily 
refused ; and accordingly a cabinet conticil 
was convened in Washington, in which 
every member delivered his opinion ac- 
cording to his own manner, General Jack- 
son listening to all with the utmost pa- 
tience. There was the Secretary of State, 
not knowing how far a war with France 
would he HUjjported by the people of the 
difiereiit States ; the Secretary of the 
Treasury was already computing the deficit 
in the budget; the Secretary of the Navy 
thought it his duty to observe that the 
naval force of the United States was 
hardly cajiable of eojiing witli that, of the 
French : and at last came the Secretary of 
War, who alluded to tbe state of the army, 
a great portion of which was absorbed by 
the Indian campaign. General Jackson 
remained immoveable. At last, when 
every one had finished, he rose ; anil, 
placing his hand with some violence on 
the table, said, in a solemn and firm voice, 
“We have obtained judgment against tbe 
French King ; and, by tbe Ett^nisl ! we 
must sue out the execution ! “ But what 

if we meet with reverses ? Th# French 
will cut off our commerce ; they will arm 
privateers against our mercl#.utmeii*, and 
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what if they attempt a londing 

That's precisely the thing they will 
attempt,” observed General Jac^on 
calmly ; “ and you may depend upon, it 
we will give them a good drubbing.” is 
anecdote gave rise to a caricature, repi^f- 
senting a French army, led by the Gall\^ 
cock, swimming across the AUantic ; an^i 
General Jackson standing on the Ame- 
rican shore with his cane drawn, and a 
numerous stafFbehind him, expecting their 
arrival. Another caricature, drawn after 
the settlement, representing General 
Jackson holding in his left hand a bag of 
money, with the figures 25,000,000 wrihpn 
on it, and in his right hand a cane, wljiirh 
he is shaking at Louis Philippe, with the 
words to his mouth, “ ’Tis well that vou 
paid me, or, by the Eternal !” to which 
the King is represented bowing, and say- 
ing, “Not another word of apology, my 
dear General !” has already been men- 
tioned in another work. 

The following fact, which was related 
to me by Mr. Power, an American sculptor 
of much merit, now at Florence, i>s yet 
deserving a place in my note-book. When 
Mr. Power was last in Washington to 
take a bust of General Jackson, a friend 
obsen’ed to the artist, tliat it would be 
impossible for him to give the right ex- 
pression to the mouth, the General having 
lost his front teeth, which destroyed the 
expression of finnness abont^his lii)s ; and 
thathehad,t}iereforc, better tty fo j^ersuade 
the General to wear false teeth for one or 
two sittings. The artist, grateful for the 
hint, did not omit to ask General Jackson, 
ill a truly Western manner, (Mr. Power 
was bom and brought up in Cincinnati,) 
whether lie had ever worn false teeth ? “ I 
have,” said the General ; “but I am sorry 
for it.”— “But had you not hetUT put 
them in once more, to give me an oppor- 
tunity of modelling the mouth ? it would 
greatly enliance the effect.”— “ The truth, 
sir ! the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth !” exclaimed the General with a 
stem voice ; “ you have no right to repre- 
seat me otherwise than I am.” 

What simplicity of character ! and yet 
what energy and perseverance ! 

auventcres of an attorney- in search 

OF PRACTICE. 

[The following is one of tKe best drawn 
sketches in this characteristic work :] 

A Scene. •command* 

Occasions do now and then occur, where 
self-command becomes ^xtiemely difficult 
to practise; moT^ narticularly when we 
are attfnding gentlemen high in legal 
offiice. I remember a case of this kind 
the lat^Masti^ Stratford. A solicitor 


of great eminence was attending hipi ; the 
Master had already intimated a very 
strong o]>imon on the matter in dispute, 
and it is well known that he was not very 
well pleased with contradiction, nor innch 
disposed to listen to it ; the solicitor, how- 
ever, was resolute to be heard ; and finding 
there was little chance in any other way, 
determined on angering him into silence ; 
rather a novel means of o]>taining an 
audience, but in this instance quite suc- 
cessful. 

“ T was observing, Master Stratford — ” 

“ 1 have lieard your observations, sir, 
(angrily,) till 1 am weary of them ; I beg 
yon will be silent, 1 have quite made up 
my mind.” 

“ I see you have, air, but it strikes me 
that—” 

“ 1 really cannot help what strikes you, 
sir, 1 shall not hear another word.” 

“ I am sorry for it, sir, I have a great 
muiiy yet to ofter.” 

“ Indeed ! (half rising from his chair, and 
then resuming it,) pray how long may you 
intend to talk ? ” 

“ Probably half an hour, sir ; it depends 
on the attention you will be so good as to 
giv'e me.” 

“ Half an hour, sir ! did you say half 
an hour, sir ? do you know who you are 
talking to ? ” 

“ It may take me a trifle longer, Master 
Stratford, it depends on yourself in some 
measure.” 

“ On me, sir ! on me ! insufferable in- 
solence ! half an hour I depends on myself! 
pray what may your name be, air? ” 

“ Fairfield, sir. If you are ready, I will 
begin.” 

Here the learned Master drew back his 
chair, and actually gaped in astonished 
fren/.y at this unwonted defiance of his 
wrath, during which Mr. Fair^eld coolly 
proceeded with his argument, wholly un- 
disturbed by tbe -judicial agitation, and 
quoted cases by t&e dozen. Meanwhile, 
his client, an nonest tradesman, who knew 
as little of the etiquette of the Master'.s 
Office as of St..James’s, bein^ weary of 
standing, seated himself on the nearest 
chair. This new offence actually bewil- 
dered poor Stratford ; he looked from the 
solicitor to the client, and from the client 
tothe^olicitor, in mute amazement, wholly 
regardless of the argument and the autho- 
rities ; when, at this instant, a servant boy 
entered the august presence with the coal- 
scuttle. A happy idea flashed across the 
Master’s mind. Rising precipitately from 
his chair, and gasping the lad by tbe arm, 
be forced him into it. 

“ Here, Jack, take my chair I take my 
chair! I don’t see why one gentleman 
should not sit down as well as another I ” 
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^ The frightened boy took the chair ; 
Fairfield, who was a man of uncommon 
talent, that justified, as it was supported 
by, uncommon assurance, continued speak- 
ing, as if unconscious of the substitution ; 
the farce was tt)o much even for the Master’s 
wrath ; he laughed himself into good hu- 
mour, heard the argument to the end, and, 
mirabile dictu^ altered his opinion ; not the 
less readily, perhaps, because he knew 
that Fafrfield was a character not to be 
trifled with. 

IPrince Alhert.—ThuTd is a reniailcablc filmilarity 
in the portraits, yet published, of Prince Albert: 
this, by the way, is a rare merit in portrait engrav' 
jn}». We know not wliether the publishers liave 
availed themselves of cither of the new seientifle 
processes of multiplying plates — but the colncidcnre 
is extraordinary. These portraits are sad crudities 
of the graver ; but, in due season, we hope to see a 
portrait of His Serene Higliness which may b9 a 
worthy enmpanion to that of the most illustrious 
personage in the realm. We should add that the 
accomplishments of Prince Albert, upon the autho- 
rity of the Al/unurum, claim notice in the Literary 
World; his Serene Highness ticing “a poet of no 
mean talent ; having formerly published, at Bonn, 
for the benefit of the poor, a collection of songs,— 
which were sot to music by his brother ErnestI'* 

Antiquity of Engraving . — In the Peninsula of 
India, the art of engraving on plates of copper ap- 
pears to have been practised long before the Cbris- 
tmii era. It was there customary to ratify grants of 
land by deeds of transfer actually engraven on plates 
of cojiper, us we now wiite them on skins of parch- 
ment. A copy of one of these very intere.siting relics 
is given, with an English translation, by Mr. Wil- 
kins, in the A.Hatic Researches, vol. i. p. 123. It is 
in the Sanscrit language, and licars date twenty 
years before the birth of Christ. 

ILappiness.—'Dr. Johnson thought the happiest 
life was that of a man of business, with some literary 
pursuits for Ins amusement; and that, in general, 
no one could be virtuous or happy that was not coni- 
plelcly employed. 

Poetical . — The New York Sunday Atlas con- 
tains a sonnet to Charles Kean, commencing thus: 

*' Thou great enchanter of the mimic scene, 

A glorious immortality is thine ; 

Thou leprescntativc of the 'has been,’ 

Alauiel chaplet thy young br#w shall twine.” 

Why is a waiter like a race-horse ? — Because he 
runs for plates and st(e)akes. 

Cat ami Chickrns.^An elderly lady in Hudson- 
street, lias a cat that has hatched two eggs and 
suckled two kittens, at the same time. The little 
family get on quite amicably, and the feline mem- 
bers are so fond of the fledglings that they are al- 
most really to eat them up.— JVew York JBnother 
Jonathan 

Unexampled.— The last American railway offers 
such rapid travelling, as to put you down at your 
Journey’s end before you get tn at the station! 

Golden-crested Wren. — At the cottage of a poor 
man living at Shepperton, on the Thames, is pre- 
served a specimen of tlie golden-crested wren, (the 
smallest British bird,) which was caught by being 
entangled in a spider's web in a greenhouse. This 
circumstance gives an air of probability to the 
ascribed power of the bird-catching spider of Suri- 
nam. — Albert. [A friend, J. H. F., considers this 
call scarcely have been a single net, but, probably, a 


silkei^gg-bag, which might be sufficiently strong 
to boll the bird. Mr. Blyth states, that the viscid 
Juice H the lime-tree buds sometimes acts as bird- 
lime li capturing small wrens. And we add— may 
not tips explain the origin of " bird-lime.’*] 

Post Office Regulations . — The increase in 
the / elivery of letters on Thursday, under the new 
foitf mmy postage rate, was 12,000. The average of 
th&iGensr^ Post delivery for Thursday, had been, 
unmr (he old system, 36,000; on Thursday last 
th(^number of letters delivered was 48,000. The loss 
on that day, compared with the previous Thursday, 
was about £700. An envelop was put into the Post- 
office, on Thursday evening, containing thirteen 
.separate letters to different members of the writer's 
family in Ireland, the whole weighing under half 
an ounCe, being written on very thin paper, pro- 
cureil<^or the purpose. — Observer, Dec. S. 

DiVfiowflrtM.— This is certainly the age of dic- 
tionaries, if we may trust the publishers* lists. John ■ 
son ob.serves: “ Dictionaries are like watches; the 
worst it! better than none, and the best cannot be 
expeeffid to go quite true.” 

*Odd Assoeiatinn , — The author of the Memoirs of 
Sir Sidney Smith, just published, speaks of the Ad- 
miral’s “ chivalric character which reminds a 
w'.'ig at our elbow of the horsc-martnes." 

i*flwie 0 / 1825.— From the evidence of Mr. Har- 
man, before Parliament, it appears that the quantity 
of gold in the Bank of England, in December, 1825, 
was under £1,. 300, 000. The Bank then issued one 
pound notes to protect its remaining treasure, 
which worked wonders, though by sheer good luck ; 
** because one box, containing a quantity of one pound 
notes, had been overlooked, and they were forth- 
coming at the lucky moment.” 

London Chimes.— The only chimes now existing 
are those of St. Clement Danes, in the Strand, in 
which the old 104th Psalm is played every four 
hours ; ami the musical chimes of St. Giles’s church, 
Cripplegute; and St. Diom’s Baekehureh, Fen- 
church- sLrect^lFo^iicriy, a great many churches in 
London, inclmun^ SI. Margaret’s and 8t. Sepul- 
chre's, had chime hammers annexed to the bells. 

Dwarf Ti eff. — Captains King and Fitzroy, in their 
late expedition, saw, near Cape Horn, one tree, which 
they describe as being only one inch in height, and 
spieading four or five feet along the ground. In 
many instances, in ascending the mountains to 
make observations, the lollage of these dwarf trees, 
mixed with shrubs, w^as so dense, that the party 
walked or crawled over the sui^acc, to pierce 
through being quite impracticable. 

Dahltahs . — At the laffe show of the Salisbury 
Dahlia Society, was a tableau of upwards of .5,000 
dalilia llowcrs, whicli was eighteen feet in height. 

The Falkland Islands arc, chiefly, of considerable 
size, and have no trees, or hardly shrubs ; but the 
climate being mild and humid, the vegetation is 
most abundant, and the cattle and horses, which are 
running wild, attain a very large size. 

Real Poverty.— On Sir Sidney Smith’s invasion of 
the South American coast, in 1808, the Marquis of 
Alorna returned the following laconic answer to ihe 
enemy, the rommander of which asked for safe pas- 
sage and supplies, wishing, at the same time, to 
know if he and his troops would be received as 
friends or enemies : — " We are unable to entertain 
you as friends, or"co resist you as enemies.” 

Printing at Sea,— In 1813, the flag-ship, the Cale- 
donia, and Sir Sidney Smith’s ship, the Hibernia, 
had on board of them very complete printing 
presses, with all the necessary types and furniture. 
There is now in the Bodleian library, at Oxford, a 
book that was printed on board the Hibernia, 
-which was presented to it by dhr officer.— iffemoira 
of Sir Sidney Smith. . 

Works of Richard Baxter,— After a familiarity of 
many years with his writings, it muj^ be avowed, 
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thEt of the volumep ^omprited In the ca&UoArue 
of his printed worki^ tl^re are some which wh have 
never eeen, and nM^#Hh which we can boiin hut 
a very s&ht acquittance. These, howevd*, are 
such as, (to horrow a phrase from Mr. H^Uam,) 
have eeised to belonn to men, and have becoife the 
nrimrty of moths. Prom the recesses of the library 
in Hedcross-strect, they lower in the sullen iaajo- 
rlty of the folio age, over the pigmies of this dV,Mle- 
cimo generation ; the expressive, though negle. ted 
monuments of occurrences, which can never ' ^se 
their place, or their interest, in the history of theo- 
logical literature. * *t Intellectual etTurts of Eruch 
severity as Baxter's, relieved hy not so much as one 
passing smile ; public services of such extent, in- 
terrupted hy no one recorded relaxation ; thoughts 
so sleeplessly Intent on those awful snhJectK in the 
resence of which all earthly interests art. aniii- 
tlated,' might seem a weight too vast for L^uuan 
endurance ; as, assuredly, It forms an example t^ich 
few would have the power, and still fewer thewill, 
to imitate. His seventy-live years, unbroken by 
any transient glance at gaiety; his 168 volumes, 
where the fancy never disports herself; a uiortal 
absorbed in the solemn realities, and absolutely in- 
dependent of all the illusions of life, apiiears like a 
fiction, and a dull one too. Yet it is an exact and not 
an uninviting truth.— From au admirable paper on 
the Life and Times of Richard Baxter, the l^iritan 
Divine; in the Edinburgh Review. 

Ah, don’t mingle!” as the gentleman said to the 
bar-keeper when he preferred his gin without veak- 
ening. 

** Paws fbr a reply,*’ as the cat observed when she 
scratched the dog fur barking at her. 

Mehemet Alt has planted schools eveiy'- 
where ; and continues to encourage and promote 
popular education, as far as it is possible in ilie cir« 
cumstances of his people, lie has also qirohibited 
the importation of negroes, by ordinances which bid 
fkir to abolish tiie African slave-tradcf all over 
Egypt.'«>J?d»nA«tpk Aetrlerc. (We have been in- 
formed that Mehemet Ali ptirsua^: dthe very precau- 
tionary course of testing all his Scdoi ms before he 
adopts them : he is beset by adventurers from all 
parts of the world, but uniformly subjects their 
pretensions to rigid experiment ; a plan worthy of 
Imitation elsewhere. For example, were a penny- 
postage proposed for Egypt, Mehemet Ali would 
thoroughly scrutinixe the scheme in all its bearings, 
fiscal or otherwise, before he tantalized his people 
with promises and hopes which be was not confident 
of realizing.] 

Mysterg. — Dr. Johnson used to say, that where 
secrecy or mystery began, vice or roguery was not 
far off. 

An Obetinate Critiur. — Halloo! Ben, less go 
down here to our church, and view de demolished 
ruins of de hurricando.” ** Oh ! no, 1 an’t got no 
time.*’ “ Wy an’t you got no time?'* “ Oh ! cause 
I don’t want to go.^' *‘ Wy don’t you want to go ?” 

’* Oh ! cause I can’t.” ” Jus gib us reason wy you 
fisn’t go.” ‘*Oh! cause I shan't.” “Well, wy 
shan’t you f ” “ Oh ! cause I won’t.” ” Ah ! nigger, 1 
see you’ve got de adwantage oh me in dat ere orgi- 
mcnt; dere'e no way ob mttiii round you dia ere 
time— wah, wah, wah Haven Herald. 

Lancaeterian SehooU >a£ondoa.— The total num- 
ber of day-schools in the metropolis and its envi- 
rons, conducted upon the system of Joseph Lancas- 
ter, is 131 ; in whicii no fewer than 20,000 children, 
of both Mxes, belonging to the working classes, are 
ed'ocated. In some of the scliools the education is 
free; in others the charge Ibr each pupil varies 
from one penny to three-pence per week.— Times. 
(Yet* Jos^ XfOncaster, one ofifhe leading opera- 
tk^e to what political e«!onbmists pomiiously call 
** died to want.— Wc vo» non 

vobie. Dpon the same principle, we suppose, pen- 
Bfong ale granted In poUticat partisan authofs, to 
poela, and to^TdiSte— nay, in some instances, lor 


single books ; but men of science, and the authors 
of educational works, are passed over, an^ extrinsic 
merit is preferred to positive claims upon Govern- 
ment generosity. Surely, to have written nursery 
primers, spelling-books, and geographies, of which 
millions of copies have been sold, is toliave sown 
the seed of happiness and social benefits inestima- 
ble ; exertions which It is the proper duty of every 
legislature to protect and reward.] 

The population of Sweden consists of 
3,025,140 souls, shewing an increase of one-lifrli 
since the accession of the present sovereign.— 
foreign (Quarterly Heview. 

TheBegmtre* Opera . — Sir Joshua Reynolds once ol>- 
served to Dr. Johnson : — “ Hie Opero affoids 

a proof how strangely people will ditfer in opinion 
about a literary perionnance. Burke thinks it has 
no merit.” To which Johnson replied : “ it was re- 
fined by one of the houses; but 1 should have 
thought it would succeed, not from any great ex- 
cellence in the writing, hut from the novelty, and 
the general spirit and gaiety of the piece, vihieh 
keeps the audience always attentive, and dismisses 
them in good humour.” 

Large Sheet of jpaper.- There was lately sent 
from the manufactory at Colin ton a single sheet of 
paper, weighing 533 lb. and measuring upwards of 
a rrile and a half in length; the breadth being only 
fifty incites. Were a ream of paper composed of 
similar sheets, made, it would weigh 26G,500 lb., 
or upwards of 1 23 tons. — Saoieman. 

Flowers on Gram.— In the churchyard of Lloughor, 
in Glamorganshire, is the following epitaph, con- 
taining an allusion to the interesting custom of 
strewing the grave with flowers : 

“The village maidens to her grave shall bring 
Selected garlands each returning spring— 

Selected sweets, in emblem of the maid 
Who underneath this hallow’d turf is laid : 

Like her they flourish, beauteous to the eye ; 

Like her, too soon, they languish, fade, and die. ” 
Toast. — A purple half to the grape, a mellow half 
to the peach, a sunny half to the globe, and a better 
halfUi man. 

Quid pro quo. — While you’re losing time I’m 
gaining lt> as the thief said when lie stole thu 
watch. 

Fire-proof Theatre — At Plymouth, Is the only 
fire-proof theatre in this country, the whole of tlie 
framing for the boxes, corridors, &c. being of east- 
iron. The roof, of sixty feet span, is of rolled iron ; 
and though no piece is more than S-lGths of an 
inch in thickness, it is yet remarkably strong, and 
not more than lialf the weight of a timber roof. 
This theatre will contain about 1,200 persons, and 
was built by Mr. Foulston, architect qf seveial 
public edifices in the West of England. 

To Etch on GtoM.— Mix, in a gallipot, a little sul- 
phuric acid an(i‘ lamp bl&ck to a thin smooth i>aste, 
and spread a layer of it on a piece of glass, upon 
which trace, with a sharp-pointed instrument, (pene- 
trating to the glass,) any design which may suggest 
itself. Then dissolve a little fiuor spar, coarsely 
powdered, in spirit of turpentine, and with a camel s 
hair brusli, lay some of the solution upen tlie parts 
so traced ; let it remain an hour or two, and you will 
find, on scraping off the paste, that the glass will be 
etchSJ with whatever forms you have traced. Very 
ideasing drawings may thus be etched upon glass ; 
and they may be rendered more effective by dusting 
the outline with a little vermilion. 

Solution of Charade at page 132 — Lovx-Sick. 
Marguerite de Bourgogne to be continued in our 
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THE CHURCH OP ST. PAUL, AT MALTA . 

Now building at the expense of Her Majesty the Dowager Queer Adelaide. 


It has long been a matter of complaint 
with the English residents, and with Pro- 
testant travellers, who are continually 
passing and repassing Malta, that tliey 
are almost entirely debarred from the 
privilege of attending pnhlic worship, 
on account of the destitution of church- 
room. The accommodation provided for 
this purpose, is the Government Chapel, 
a room fitted up in the Palace, which 
only affords 300 sittings; whilst the 
average number of llritish residents 
amounts to about 2,000. 4 

The troops of the Garrison, amounting 
to 3,000, attend divine service in a room 
of the prison, which is also used as a 
public female school during the week. 

About fifteen years ago, a site was 
chosen for the building of a Protestant 
church, and a considerable sum was ex- 
pended in preparing it for tlie purpose; 
but there were good r^sons found for dis- 
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continuing this attempt before even a 
foundation-stone was laid. A few years 
back, a new effort was made to the same 
end ; which, like the foru|pr, terminated in 
disappointment. 

But, it was not the design of Providence 
much longer to defeat the wishes of those 
who longed to see a temple to the Living 
God raised in this island, wherein they 
might unite' together for His divine wor- 
ship. The honoured instrument of efiect- 
ing this purpose,* was Her Majestjr the 
Queen Dowager, who, during her visit last 
winter, saw me destitution which had so 
long been deplored, and with thb most 
magnanimous Christian feeling took upon 
herself the whole expense of the building. 

• m • • • • 

The first stone was laid by Her Majesty, 
on the 20th Maach, 1839, and the work 
has so far advanced, 4hat tlie founda- 
tion may be said to be complete^. No 
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labophaH been spared by the suwrm- 
tending architect to render the evificc 
durable ; and, though often with imupuse 
difficulty, every part of the fouudatioiE has 
been based upon the solid rock, whiA, in 
many instances, was found covered with 
• thirty feet of rubbish. I 

The front of the edifice, facingi. N.^., 
will be adorned with a portico, supported 
by four Ionic pillars, and surmounted hr a 
bas-relief design ' illustrative of St. Pj.^'^irs 
casting the viper oft* his hand iniio the 
fire, immediately after his shipwreck. 
(Acts xxviii. 3.) \ 

Each wing of the front will be \fna- 
meuted with a statue of the two oreat 
apostles of the Christian Church — St. i^ter 
and St, Paul. , 

I’he tower, or steeple, will be 13Q feet 
high, terminating with the emblem of 
Cbrstianity-— the cross. 

The diinensious of this building exceed 
those of any of the modern churches in 
London: the length of tlie area will be 
1 10 feet ; breadth, sixty-seven feet ; and 
height, forty-five feet. Mary-le-Hone, 
one of the largest parish churches in the 
metropolis, measures only 105 by 70 feet, 
and serves a congregation in which 3,000 
baptisms take place yearly ; and that of 
St. Pancras, 1 17 by 60 feet, including the 
altar. The church of St. Paul, dt Malta, 
will contain seats for upwards of 1,500 
persons. «— From the Ma/ia Penny Maga- 
zine of Saturday, NovemboF! p i 


NINE-DAY WONDEPS. 

Wk laugh at the old worshippers of 
sticks and stones, pot-herhs, and onions ; 
yet these are really good and reasonable 
things, and display a wise and lienign 
power in the production of them. Hut 
soft, fashionable sentiment ; popular swag- 
gering phrases; arbitrary dogmas; the 
generalized lies of proverbial cunning, 
which pass for ftrutlis by being lies com- 
prehensive, are utterly worthless. They 
are the dregs and sconrings of whatever in 
man is diabolical. Yet these are the true 
^ods of millions who read tracts, newspa- 
pers, and novels. These are the invisible 
powers on which they rely, and on which 
they try to build their existence. For any 
thing I know, an old Egyptian who wor- 
shipped a cabbage, may have been less 
absurd in doing so than this*, or that sensi- 
tive and fantastic idolater of landscapes 
and size-coloured danbeiy, of tinsel ta- 
lents and nielo-dramatic greatness. An 
Irish peasant, honouring with his mouth 
a glorified potato, would be performing a 
more rea^nahle service Ifhan that to which 
he ofi^en snbmits aipiself.-- From a shrewd 
})aperfit Bkekut^ootPs Magaxfne. 


PENNY POSTAGE. 

Hurrah ! for paper, pens, and ink, ^ 

Wax, envelopes, and sealing : 

Scrawl, scribble, write— the charge is light, 

Beyond your pocket’s feeling. 

And now your friends have nought to pay. 

All subterfuge is ended ; 

Tliey’re bound to read all night and day. 

Nor dare to be offended! 

Knock I knock ! — tap ! tap ! — bang ! bang ! — the 
doors 

Will get red-hot by friction : 

Alas I what heaps of penny bores I — 

To read them what indietlon ! 

There’s fifteen gone to N ural>er Four, 

And twelve to Number Twenty ; 

And at my door he leaves ten more ' 

So now, 1 think, I’ve plenty. 

Out Member, sulkily looks he. 

His seat’p not worth a button ; 

For franks he fairly made to free 
All things but legs of mutton. 

Fair maidens will no longer sue 
For live M. I’.’s directions, 

And paste them into scrap-books new, 

As autograpli collections. 

Fot>ladies’ schools— the “ pretty fools,” 

It is a grand advantage ; 

They ne’er reAise soft billete doux^ 

For sixteen’s a gallant age. 

And, as young ladies' letters are 
The same in every station, 

They'll lithograph a circular, 

And save much meditation. 

But I must bring this to a close ; 

For, if 1 count them right, now, 

iVe thirty penny notes, to which 
I must reply to-night, now. 

Albert. 


ANTIQUE ARTILLERY. 

Some very curiouH relics of ancient Eng- 
lish artillery and ammunition have recently 
been di.scovered by C. D. Archibald, Esq., 
on his estate upon the western shore of the 
Isle of Walney, Lancashire, buried in the 
sand and clay, at a place only accessible 
at low water. 

A tradition has existed in the island, for 
several centuries, that a ve.ssel was wrecked 
at this place ; and there arc old men .still 
living, who pretend to have seen some 
consideralde fragments of the wreck. Mr. 
Archibald employed a number of men to 
dig for the remains of the vessel. This 
search was rewarded by the* articles enu- 
merated below, but nothing more than a 
few dectw-ed planks and timbers, and some 
pieces of iron, could be found to bear wit- 
ness to the existence of the vessel. 

N6V 1 . The longest gun, when first dis- 
covered, was quite perfect, and measured 
ten feet in length. I'he breech was in the 
centre, and it fired both ways ; it had two 
rings near the muzzles to sling it by. This 
piece is formed of thick plates of iron, 
nooped. 

No. 2. The piece with the rings is a cnl- 
verin, and is qaite j>erfect. It is formed of 
)>ars of wronglit iron, hooped together. 
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Nos. 3 and 4, are chambers, and are (Ahers, supposing that the materiel be- 
suppo.«;pd to be chained with gunpowder, loi^ to an earlier ago, are of opinion that 
Tliey are of wrought iron. on| of the ships whidi accompanied Rich- 

There are a number of stoB<^ balls of arc! It., on his last expedition into Ireland, 
different sizes, the greater "Vnumber of nw have been driven here. In the third 
granite; one is of sandstone, another, ap- of this King’s reign (1379), a terrible 

parcntly, of clay iron stone. Thcie is one ' niflaater happened in these seas. A fleet 
of hammered iron, and some small ones, ^d army, under the command of Sir John 
cast, which have been enveloped in fplds* ^^pindell, bound for Uritaiiny, were driven 
of lead, as if to add weight, and« perhaps, into the Irish Sea, and twenty-five vessels^ 
confer on them surfaces of sufficient mal- \4.^e wrecked. Sir John Arundell himself 
leability to fit closely to the bore of the <anW,000 men perished, 
rude cannon for which they were destined. . TMse relics, it is understood, will be 
A pair of bronze compasses, of very placf^ in the Tower or the Military Re- 
enrious construction, some old swords, a posy .6ry at Woolwich.— 


buckle, and a number of other articles, 
were found during the excavations. 

It is to be observed, that all the guns are 
of wrought or hammered iron. They have 
no trunnions, and the rings with which 
tli(‘y are provided were to allow them to 
be shing up witli ro])eH when fired. It is 
clear, tlierefore, that giin-carriages ^ere 
not in use at the time these guns were 
used. 

At the same place a number of other 
guns, &c., have also been found ; one was 
six or seven feet in length, and of three 
inches calil)rc, and had a strong iron handle 
running along the top side. In the muzzle 
of this piece was found a miniature gnn, 
about fifteen inches long, probably a 
chamber. This large gun was found to 
contain a large charge of gunpowder, and 
the wadding, which was of oakum, was 
(juite sound. 

Altogether, as many as twenty guns, of 
different sizes, have been found, and a 
great number of stone bullets. All they 
latter are, however, of a calibre far too 
great for the guns, and suggest the query 
— do they belong to the ancient class of 
liallistae, CatapultaB, and Scorjiions, or to 
“ the transition series” of Falcons, Suckers, 
Culvcrins, &c. ? 

When, and how, did these objects come 
to the position where they were found ? 
They have not yet been examined by pro- 
fessed antiquarians, biit se^-eral specula- 
tions have already been hazarded. 

About two miles distant from this point, 
is the small island of Peel, or Pile of Foud- 
rey, (belonging, also, to Mr. Archibald,) on 
which stand the ruins of a very strong and 
ancient castle of that name, built in the 
reign of King Stephen, by the Abliftts of 
Furness. L. Simuel, in 1487, landed at the 
Pile of Foudrey with his armament, fitted 
out in Ireland, and commanded by Martin 
Swart ; and here he was joined by Sir T. 
Broughton, a gentleman of extensive in- 
fluence, whose estates lay in the immediate 
neighbourhood. Some persons supposed 
that one of his transports may have been 
wrecked or stranded here. 


• 

NEW COMET. 

* At the Royal Astronomical Society, on 
December 13, a new comet was announced 
to have been discovered in the constellalion 
Virgo, by M. Guile, assistant at the Berlin 
Observatory, on the morning of the 3 h 1 of 
December, 1839, on which day the observ- 
ations were as follow : — 
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In the year 1831, the King of Denmark 
had caused a gold medal to be cast, to be 
given to the first (Uscoverer of a comet, not 
risible to the naked eye ; and it is some- 
what singular that this discovery took 
place only three hours previously to the 
King’s death.— TiWtf. [Those who clin^ 
to superstition, may add this coincidence to 
similar instances already recorded, in 
favour of the vulgar notion of comets 
]K>rtending evil. Every now and then 
superstition gets a lucky help from cir- 
cumstantial evidence, so that It will, pro- 
bably, never be entirely eradicated from 
the great waste of the public mind. Only 
a few days since, wc heard of one of the 
brightest luminaries of science of which 
this country can boast, being a slavish 
convert to a qaasi-religious fanaticism of 
the highest d<^ee.] 

NEW OAB. 

The Comte de Val Marino has experi- 
mented anew process of Gas-making, which 
is stated, in the Tmes^ to have appeared 
“ quite snccessfifl.” A^ small gasometer 
was connected, by tabes, with a furnace 
built of brick, and containing thre# retorts. 




one of which wa« supplied with water jfrom 
a syphon ; another was filled with oar ; 
and both being dccompo.s<^d in the third, 
formed the sole materials from whichrihe 
gas was produced. The process appealed 
to he extremely simple, and the novelty of 
“the experiment consisted in the fact^' that 
the principal agent employed to ysrodi^e 
the gas was common water combined w^ih 
tar; but, according to the thG(jry of t'ie 
inventor of this hew species of gas^ahy 
sort of bituminous ot fatty matter ^onlO 
answer the purpose as well an tar. witbin 
half an hour’s exxjerimentiiig, the gib was 
turned into the burners, and a purc^nd 
powerful light wJis produced^ perlbctly)^ec 
from smoke, or any unpleasant siudtl ; 
with a purity and intenseness of i?amc, 
which were satisfactorily tested. The 
great advantage of this gas over coal h 
the cheapness of the materials, the fa- 
cility of its manufacture, and the perfection 
to which it is at once brought, without the 
tedious and expensive process of conden- 
sation and purification ; for, in this in- 
stance, the light was produced in a perfect 
state within a few feet of the gasometer, 
which, although of inferior size, was said 
to be capable of affording light, for ten 
hours, to, at least, iiOO lamps, or Imvners. 
It was also stated, that 1,000 cubic feet of 
gas, manufactured by this process, could 
be supplied to the public for about one- 
thii'd tbe price now charged by the coal- 
gas companies : and it said to be 
equally available for domestic use, and 
safer than the common gas ; inasmuch as 
small gasometers iniglit, at a trifling ex- 
pense, be fixed at the back of grates, from 
which the gas could be couveyed in India- 
mbl»er bags to any part of the house, 
thereby preventing the many accidents 
which occur by the use of tubes and pipes. 
The Comte de Val Marino has patented 
his discovery, as well as an improvement 
upon the gas-hnipiers now in use, so as to 
render his new light more pure and ifltensc. 
[We dare say, Bishop Berkeley, wlien he 
wrote his Further Thoughti on Tar fFater^ 
in 17^2, considered that he had exhausted 
^hc subject of its virtues.] 

JSLECTRO-MAGNJS'JIC TELEGRAPH OF THE 
OUKAT WESTEANu RAILWAY. 

This telegraph, which is the invRXitiou of 
Mr. Cook and Prof. Wheatstone, of King’s 
College, has been, during tw^) months, con- 
stantly worked at the passing of every 
tram between Drayton, Hanwell, and 
Paddington. At the former station, it, for 
the present, terminates. As soon as the 
whole line is complet^d^ the telegraph 
will extend firom«the Pj^dlngton terminus 
to Bristol ; and it is contemplated that 
then information of any nature may be 


conveyed to Bristol, and an answer re- 
ceived in town, in twenty minutes ^ Mer- 
chants and others, residing not only at 
the two extremities of the line, hut at 
any of thi& interniediate stations, (at all 
of which dial -plates will be fixed, with 
competent persons stationed to work the 
telegraph,) will then be enabled to avail 
themselves of the benefits and facilities 
of tbe invention. Two hoys from the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, in the Kenl- 
road, have Iwen instructed in the working 
of the machinery by Mr. Hutchinson, and 
can now superintend the telefiraph at any 
one of the stations. A piece of machinery, 
simple, but unerring, to which is attacln^d 
a check-string, indicating to the boys, 
(who cannot hear the signal-bell,) when 
the signal is sent up the line, to shew that 
something is about to be telegrai)hed, bus 
been invented, to enable tbe lads to per- 
form th<‘ duty as efficiently as if they 
wcne not deprived of hearing or speech. 
The telegraph has now been in operation 
for nearly a year, and not the least ob- 
struction to its working, by any of tin* 
wir<*,s failing, has yet taken place. Should 
this accident occur, especially when the 
whole line is open to Bristol, (from the 
wires being enclosed in a tube about au 
inch in diameter,) it might be expected to 
Ijc difficult of repair, or of fiscertaining 
tbe precise point of injury throughout the 
1 17 miles ; Imt this apparent difficulty has 
been met by Mr. Cook’s invention of a 
piece of mechanism, in a mahogany case, 
not more than eight inches srpiare, by 
which means the precise point of injury 
would }>e indicated in an almost incredibly 
short space of Evening Paper, 

MARGUERITE DE BOl^RGOGNE. 

11.— The Tower. 

SiTFATED opposite the Louvre, on the 
other side of the Seine, and at the angle 
bounded by the river and the fosse of the 
enclosure farmed by Philip Augustus, 
there stood, in former times, a tall, gannt- 
looking bnilding, termed, by the ancient 
Parisians, 4a T'our fie Nesle ; from its con- 
tignity to the gate of the same name, by 
which Henri IV. entered Paris, after 
having besieged that city in 1589. It whs 
composed of several irregular floors, each 
of which comprised the greater part of the 
area contained within its circular walls ; 
and while the summit commanded an ex- 
tensive view over the ground, now covered 
by the buildings of the tenth and eleventh 
arroftdissemens^ the base was washed by 
the river, over whose waters some of the 
windows of the upper apartments pro- 
jected. A semicircular ditch extended be- 
hind it, on the side^nearest the bank ; and, 
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ns this was nnprovided with bridge, or 
jiass, any kind, the only manner of ar- 
riving at the interior was from the river 
by a boat. 

Few of the people of Paris knew to what 
pnr]>ose this isolated building was applied. 
In an earlier period, it had been used as a 
d(»i)o.sitory for arms and iinplcineiits of 
warfare ; but now, the upper windows 
were screened from view by projecting 
shutters on the outside, and massive bars 
crossed the lower ones, defying all en- •• 
trance by that means. Dark tales, it is . 
true, were in circulation about that old 
tower, and the circumstance alone of many 
bodies being daily found below its moulder- 
ing and time-blackened walls, had thrown 
an air of terror around it, which inspired 
those Who gazed on it with a like feeling ; 
whilst its narrow loopholes were viewed « 
with simtimcnts of fear very strongly min- 
gled with curiosity to pry into the secrets 
of iis solitary coniines. But, on the gven- 
iiig to which we refer, the tower was not 
deserted. From an apartment on the 
second story, leaning against an unglazed 
and half-hricked up casement, Orsini, the 
taverner of the former chapter, was in- 
tently watching the torrent beneath him. 
Me had placed his lamp in a recess, so that 
its liglit was nearly cr)ncealed from the 
eyes of any one on the opposite bank ; 
and, iimiRed in a heavy cloak, he was 
listlessly, yet impatiently, tapping with 
the handle of his poignard upon the stone 
sill of the window. It was a wild and 
stormy night without. The fine autumnal 
aftenioou had changed to a black and 
murky evening, and the thunder was roll- 
ing fearfully through the overcharged 
heavens, causing the old building to re- 
verberate to its very foundations. Aljove, 
the lightning was playing in constant and 
vivid flashes, continually throwing the 
outlines of tlie higher buildings into bold 
relief against the illumined background: 
whilst honcath, the swollen waters of the 
rapid Seine, turbid with th^ refuse that it 
was receiving from the drains which 
emptied thtunselvcs into it without the 
walls, conjoined its angry and divided 
stream below the lie du Palais, and chafed 
and roared like a mountain torrent against 
the base of the tower. 

“ So,” muttered Orsini to himselfi as he 
gazed on the struggling elements, ’tis a 
tine night for our orgies in the t*'»wcr. The 
heavens are black, the rain falls, the city 
sleeps, and the river swells to receive its 
anticipated prey, 'Tis a fit time for gal- 
lanti’y ; the roar of the thunder, and the 
rushing of the Seine, are mingling their 
sounds with the rin^ng of glasst^s and the 
sighs and kisses ot love— a strange con- 
cert, forsooth, where ^he gods and deinoas 


hai^e each tlieir part! Ma! ha! laugh, 
yctng fools, laugh,” he Continued, as a 
8C|md of merriment, proceeding from the 
r<mm above him, reached his ear; “ laugh 
\y^iile ye can. I expect you here, as 1 cx- 
p'Seted others yesterday — as I shall expect 
them again to-morrow. And yet 'tis -a 
frar(ul condition, that, because they have 
filtered here, they must die ; because thei* 
&p8 have received hnd given kisses that 
ought not to receive and give, they 
be silenced, nc;’er to re-open hut 

befy ‘e the throne of God Tiens ! the 

crie* of the night already returned! the 
h^' ;,rs wear on.” ^ 

I As he suoke, the voice of the patrol wa,^ 
iSeard in tlie street, below the tower. “ It 
is tjro hours of the night : the rain falls ; 
all IS trancmil ; Pnrisiens^ dormez /” 

‘‘Ay, sdumher on,” thought Orsini. 

“ Those who now mock repose, will he 
locked in a. deeper sleep than yours ere 
long. Eyes are sparkling now, which will 
he dim and sunk before morning ; and 
warm blood is running in yottbg veins that 
will soon he stilled for aye. II a! who 
moves there ?” he exclaimed, turning sud- 
denly roimd, and then first becoming a ware 
that there was another occupant of the 
chamber besides himself. 

At the bottom of the small flight of 
stairs that wound curiously up to the 
apartment above, stood a female, who had, 
apparently, just descended from the room 
whence tlv^^nghter had proceeded. Her 
figure YWf?fall and commanding ; but it 
would have been difficult to have assigned 
any prefise age to her, so intimately did 
the bloom and fr<‘Hhness of the girl appear 
to mingle with the full and well-defined 
proportions of womanhood. Her fair 
and beautiful hair was hanging, half di- 
shevelled, on her white rounded shoulders ; 
and her blue eyes were sparkling with ex- 
citement, while the same breutlang.’g1ow 
of warmth was diffused over her noble 
countenance. She carried a small lump 
in her hand, and a mask hung from her 
arm. The rough Orsini bent before her 
as she advanced, for it .was his Queen— it 
was Marguerite de Bourgogne. 

“Orsini!” she exclaimed in a voice 
trembling with emotion, “ where are your 
companions— nne they here ?” 

“ They are, madame, here and ready : 
the night advances.” 

“ Is it, th<^, so late ?” asked the Queen. 
“No, no, you deceived^ Look ! how 
dark and still is all abroad.” And, sighing 
deejJly, she sank dejectt^ly on a rough 
bench, which formed part of the scanty 
furnitare of the 

“No matter, madapie,” returned the 
taverner, with the assurance warranted by 
a •partnership in guilt; “no matter; we 
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must eKtluguish tlie lamps, and collect 
wlue-cupi^f. Your boat atte.nds yous 
must cross tbe Seine, and, baying eUte 
your royal dwelling, leave us masters b« 
—tbe sole masters.” 

^ Oh, no !” faltered the Queen. “ Leatc 
me, I beseech you, leave me. This night 
has not resembled those I have ppsse' 
before ; this young man resenlbles not tb^^ 
otlicrs : be is like one only Uiat 1 know^ 
Do you not find it so, Orsini ?” • 

“ Whom think you be resembles, tb< 
gruffly demanded th»* host. 

“Gaulthier Daulnay,” answered^ the 
Qne^in ; “ Gaulthier. I have lookc^t 
“ nim often to-night, and thought 1 beh%d 
Gaultiner: in listenihg to him I thought 
i heard Gaulthier. He is all love pnd 
passion — ^he cannot betray us.” 

“ Trust him not, though, madame,” said 
Orsiiii. “ Think of him but as a childish 
toy, which must be played with, and then 
broken. Think that the greater freedoms 
you have allowed him, the more there is 
to fear. It is nearly three by the tower 
clock : retire, madame, and leave us this 
young cavalier.” 

l^eave him to you, Orsini !” exclaimed 
Marguerite, rising from the bench. “• No, 
no ! Go and demand of my sisters, that 
they abandon tlieir gallants to you : if 
they will, let it be so ; but this ode— we 
must save him. All this night 1 have been 
masked in bis presence, and he would not 
know me again ; be has not seen my 
face. Hut, hist ! he approacht^it '‘Descend 
to your companions, but, remember-r-he 
must lie saved.” ^ 

As Orsini quitted the room, the object 
of Marguerite’s solicitude appeared on the 
stairs. His countenance was wild and 
flushed: his loot was unsteady, and an 
empty goblet in his hand indicated the 
source of his excitement. The Queen had 
not been deceived in discovering a like- 
ness; it was Philippe Daulnay who ad- 
vanced towards her; and, passing his 
hand round her waist, attempted to draw 
her towards him. Margucritt* fell back, 
and, fixing her mask on her face, ex- 
claimed, hurriedly 

“ Young man, the day is breaking : you 
must be gone.” 

“ What concerns me the day or night ?” 
said Philippe,“ We have here neither day 
nor night. 'I’he lamps burn, the wines 
sparkle, our hearts beat, axidiime passes : 
let us return.” 

‘‘ No, it cannot be : we must separate.” 

Separate! and we may never meet 
again. It is not yet tiiAe to part ; and to 
divide the links of thi$ chain is to break 
them.” ^ 

“ You have promised to be rational,” 
said thdl Queen. “My husband will 


awaken : he will come to seek me. Again 
I tell you, it is daylight.” 

“You deceive yourself; it is but the 
moon, gliding from between two clouds 
chased by tbe wind. Your hnsband will 
not come ; age is confiding and sleepy. 
Still one hour, ma belie maiiresse—‘QWi 
hour, and then, farewell — for ever !” 

“ Not one instant,” returned Margue- 
rite. “ Depart : it is I who beseech you. 
Go without looking behind you ; witliout 
thinking more of this night of love ; with- 
out s])caking to a soul, even were he your 
dearest friend. Fly! ” she added ener- 
getically ; “ quit Paris, and for ever— 1 
implore you— I command you.” 

As Marguerite uttered these last words 
she drew herself up to her full height 
and pointed towards the door. Although 
masked, Philippe felt she was looking at 
him, and he half slirunk before her. 

“ Eh lien /” he answered ; “ I will go ; 

but j»ur name ? Ob ! tell me your 

name, that it may wliisper itself for ever 
in iny ear ; that it may be graven for ever 
on my heart. Your name! that I may 
repeat it in my dreams. T have divined 
that you are beautiful ; that you are noble. 
Your name ! in one last kiss, and 1 will 
depart.” 

“ 1 have no name for yon,” returned 
Marguerite. “ This night once passed, all 
has finished between us. 1 am now free, 
and 80 are you also. We are equal on the 
score of hours passcjd together, for 1 owe 
no more to you than you do to mo. Obey 
me, then, if you love me ; obey me, if you 
love me not, for 1 am a woman ; 1 am mis- 
tress here, and I comipand you to depart.” 

“Sol” exclaimed Philippe, in a tone of 
irony, “ 1 am but a woman’s sport. Well, 
well ! 1 go ; adieu, lioble and honest 
dame, 'who givest rcude/.vous by night, and 
to whom the shade of that night does not 
suffice for a sufficient mask. But you will 
not make me tlie toy of an hour’s passion ; 
you shall not say that you will laugh at 
the dupe you h|.ve created.” 

“ What mean you, sif ?” said Marguerite, 
half alarmed at his determined ionn, and 
recoiling as he approached her. 

“ Fear not, madame,” he answered, 
snatching a pin from her hair ; “ it will 
be less than nothing ; a scratch, a mere 
simple^ sign by which I shall know you 
when we meet agaiu.” And, as he spoke, 
he thrust the pin through her mask against 
her forehead. “Now tell me your name 
or not : take ofl* your mask or remain con- 
cealed, I care not, for I shall recognise 
you.” 

“You have wounded me, sir !” ex- 
claimed tlie Queen, starting back, in a 
tone wherein fear and rage were strangely 
mingled. “You ha\*e wounded me, and 
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tbe consequence be on your hct^d. Fool thcA^afisins— not combat. Thanks to the 

loot ! k would have saved you, but it is* V'irph, the moon has re-appcarej, and we 
too late: you shall not know me even carl search an outlet easier than before." 
now." And she caught up the lamp, and while he was speaking, the clouds, 
hastening up the staircase, left Philippe whichhftd long obscured the light, passed 
Uaulnay in total darkness and alone. away, and the moon ponrcd her silver 

For a few minutes all was still; the strfeam into the interior of the apartment; 
dead quiet of the chamber was broken but revealing two small doors in the wall 
by a. stealthy footstej), now and then, on that had hitherto escaped their observu- 
the floor above, and the rushing of the tf^n. 

Seine, as it cliufcd against the worn and exclaimed Uuridan ; “there is 

rugged base of the tower. The storm had etfltLt chance, look you— to tlie door- 
subsided ; and a few stars were appearing q ui < fe quick !" 

in the heavens, but not suflicient to dispel fastened," said Philippe, as ho 

any of the gloom that pen’aded the handle. 

terior. As he groped bis way towards the „^Force it, then, force it," returned the * 
'ivuiidow, in the hope of discovering some dSkOr ; and as Philippe retreated, he aj)- 
ineaiis of egress, a sound fell upon his car plied his foot heavily against it. The door 
as of a door opcnied on rusty and long un- yielded to his efforts, for the hinges were 
used hinges. The next moment he heard d^^d and nist- worn ; and, as it gave way, a 
footsteps, and before he could challenge blast of cold air rushed into the room, 
tlic intruder, a hand was laid on his ‘‘it opens but on the river," said 
Nlioulder. , Philippe, in a tone of disappointment, ad- 

“ Who is there ?" exclaimed a voice at vancing to the door, and gazing on the 
liis side, swift waters beneath him. “ I could stem 

“ C'e&t maty* answered Philippe ; “ but uo torrent such as this. Let us try the 
what matters it to you ?" other door, by which, doubtless, you came 

“ I should know that voice," returned here : whither does it lead ?" 
the other. ’Tis Philippe Daulnay." “ 1 o your death, if you enter it again. 

“ Buridan! you here too!” said Philippe, I passed three men-at-arms on my way 
as he recognised his companion of the hither from the salon ^ whert» we have been 
evening. strangely entertained ; hut they were 

“ Yes, sang Dieu /” returned the captain; f»leepy with wine, and heeded me not : it 
“ and would to God we had met at another lighter also, now— it will not do to 
spot! Know you not where we are?" attempt." 

“Nay; J would ask you that question. “And r chfinot swim," added Philippe, 

1 know not even our entertainers, al- sadly. 

though, ere long, I trust to find them out." “But Fean," said Buridan; “nay, J 
“ How mean you ?" will ; and wc may yet obtain aid.” 

“ Easily, forsooth. I have marked my “ ’Tis a fearful leap,” said Philijjpe, ad- 
fair lady’s forehead with a sign she shall vancing towards a small wooden balcony, 
not easily wash ofR Her mask was not which was erected outside the door, 
proof against steel." “ I will take it," an.swered Buridan, 

“ Imprudent hoy !" said Buridan. “ ’Tis coolly dispossessing himself of his doublet, 
plain you know not our present situation, which he flung over the rails. “ Stop," he 
or you would have betm more careful." added, as be hesitated an instant on the 
“ In the name of our Lady, then, where threshold ; “ should I perish, Philii»pe, and 
are we r" eagerly demanded Philippe. you escape, avenge me. If, on the con- 

“ Approach the window,” said Buridan, trary, 1 am saved, and you fall, J will go 
leading him towards it. “Now strain to your brother Gaultluer, and tell him; 
your eyes throogh the darkness, and tell but you must write it : there must Iws 
me what you see on the opjiosite bank ?" proof." ^ 

“’Tis the Louvre." “At your feet?" “ I have neither pen, nor ink, nor parch- 
“The Seine." “And around you the ment," said Philippe, sorrowfully. 
TourdeNesle!” “ The Tour de Nesle !" “Take these tablets, then," returned 
exclaimed Philippe, as a cold sliive? ran Buridan, drawing a small book from his 
through his frame. “Yes," replied Buri- vest. “ You ^ave, in your hand, p, Wo- 
dau ; “ ’tis indeed the old tower, beneath man|s hair-pin ; in your arm are veins, 
whose walls bodies are found every and in those veins, blood. If I should be 
morning." saved, and you perish, I will take these 

“ And we are without arms— for they, tablete to your brotlier. Write, then, and 
doubtless, demanded your sword on enter- he will believe me : write, and J will do- 
ing, as they did mine." “and vengeance foe you^” 

“ Of what use would they be here ?" said To strip up his sleeve and pierce a vein, 
Buridan. “ Flight is ^)ur resource from wa% to Philippe Daulnay, but the^orkof 
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an instant. He leant fotward in Itlie 
moonbeams to obtain more light, knd 
avraited the dictation of Bnridan. f 

“Write,*' said the captain^ “tliese 
words ‘ / kai^e been assassinated by, ' 
1 will place the name, for I shall recognise 
yonr hostess by her wounded forehead, 
sooner or later. And now, Philippe, if I 
die, do for me as I would have done f|r 
you. Adieu ! seek flight by whateW^r 
means you can, but linger not nere.**y^ 

As Bnridan finished speaking, he maled' 
the balcony, and leapt fearlessly inf J the 
torrent. It was a fall of some twe|j^e or 
fourteen feet, and he sank deep int^he 
water at first ; but when Philip})e saw Irm 
again he was gallantly breasting « me 
stream across the river. r 

And now, with desperate acthity, 
Philippe rapidly tried every aperture and* 
recess of tne apartment, but in vain : all 
were firmly closed. The staircase alone 
remained. Swiftly mounting its narrow 
and winding steps, he pushed firmly 
against the trap-aoor that closed its on> 
trance. It yielded-^a ray of hope sprung 
up— he could, perhaps, escape that way , 
but, as he rose through the opening, an 
arm seized his collar, and forcibly thrust 
him back. 

“Orsini!” he exclaimed, as hp recog- 
nised the taverner. “ Unhand me, villain ; 
or at least allow me to meet you on equal 
chances.*’ 

Blit the clutch of the otln^f^jitened, as 
ho spoke, with suflbcatlng power round 


his throat, and his utterance was checked 
by the grasp. Collecting all his strength, 
he seized me assassin by the belt, and 
attempted to pull him down. In so doing, 
his foot slipped on the stairs : the sudden 
jer^ occasioned by this accidejit, was too 
quick and powerful for Orsini to resist ; 
and, falling through the trap upon 
Philippe’s shoulders, they rolled heavily 
down the staircase into the apartment he 
had just quitted. The shocK separated 
their hold ou each other for a moment; 
but they were instantly again on their 
legs, as their headlong career was stayed. 
A fearflil struggle now ensued; for each 
was equally powerful and unarmed. Km»h- 
ing on Orsini with the spring of a tiger 
on his prey, Philippe passed his arms 
round tlie oUicr’s waist, and, grasping the 
balustrade, against which he had driven 
him, pressed the taverner with all the 
strength he could tlirow into his young 
and» robust frame, between his own body 
and the staircase. In vain Orsini writhed 
in his powerful ^asp. The blood pur- 
pled in nis face ; his mouth opened ; his 
blackened tongue protruded, and bis glar- 
ing eyeballs appeared ready to burst from 
their sockets, as bis respiration became 
stifled by the hug of his antagonist; whilst 
a crimson froth oozed from his lips and nos- 
trils. Had they been alone, without doubt 
a few minutes longer would have ended 
the struggle ; but the companions of the 
taverner had followed them closely do'A*n 
stairs, and began to tear Philipjie from his 
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Lold, Their united efforts dragged him 
off ; nofi, however, without the rail of the 
Htaircase in his hand, and he was hurled 
to the other side of the room. In an in- 
stant, he had seized the bench (whicli we 
have before., spoken of as one of the scanty 
ameithltnviens of the chamber), and launched 
it forcibly against his 0|;>i>oncnts. One of 
the party fell ; and Philippe would have 
possessed himself of his arms tlie next in^ 
stant, when Landry, raising a heavy axe, 
dashed it on his head, splitting hit skull 
like an egg-shell before it. As the unfor- 
tunate victim fell, crushed and bleeding, 
uj)on the ground, the voice of the crier was 
again heard beneath th(‘ windows, as he 
uttered, “It is three hours of the night. 
All is tranquil. Parisiens^ dormez !” 

A LBEIIT. 


of ni^tobtrs. 

NKW LAND IN THE SOUTHERN OCEAN. 

Ouli “friends fast sw'om” will recollect 
that the first Number of the Literary 
fVivrhL (p. 1 1 ,) contained an aniKiuncement 
of the Expedition to the Antarctic Ocean, 
chiefly fitted out under the direction of 
Mr, CJharles Enderhy ; and which sailed in 
July, 1838, and returned iu September last, 
with a most successful issue.* 

Those who take an interest in Antarctic 
discovery, will remember that in the years 
1831-2, Mr. John Biscoe, R.N., in com- 
mand of the 7V/a, a brig belonging to the 
Messrs. Enderby, of London, discovered 
two portions of land, about 130° of longi- 
tude apart, in the parallel of the Antarctic 
Circle, which were respectively named 
Oraham Land, Enderby I^and. fn the 
following year, Mr. Biscoe was again dis- 
patched by these spirited owners, hut the 
vessel was wrecked. Nothing discouraged 
by this failure, and by the heavy loss 
already incurred, Messrs. Enderby, in con- 
junction with seven other merchants, 
(Messrs. G. F. Young, W. Borradailc, J. 
W, Buckle, T. Sturge, W. Brown, J. Row, 
and W. Beale,) determined on another 
South Sea sealing voyage, giving special 
instructions to the commander of the ex- 
pedition to push as far as he could to the 
south, in hopes of discovering land in a 
high southern latitude. . «■' 

The schooner, FAiza SaAL of 154 tons, 
commanded by Mr. John Balleiy, and the 
dandy-rigged cutter, Sajbrina^ oi fifty-four 
tons, Mr. H, Freeman, master— the vessels 
selected for this purpose, having three 
chronometers on board, and being well 
equipped, sailed from the port of London 

* A second notice %f this P^xpedition will be 
Ibvind in the Literary World, vol. i. p. 312. 
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on July 16, 1838. Of this very interesting 
Expedition, the details, extracted from 
the Journal of the Eliza Scotty have been 
^ommunicated to the Roval Geographical 
Society, by Mr. Charles Enderby, and are 
printed in the Number of ihe Journal yost 
published. 

Sighting the island of Madeira, the two 
vessels crossed the equator in 25? deg. 
40 min. W'’. longitude, toucJied at t' 
island of Amsterdam, and, on Decembe 
anchored in Chalky Bay, near the s^h-< 
western angle of the southern Islaim of 
New Zealand. During December,^ the 
midsummer of these latitudes, the weiSher 
*'^was stormy, with heavy rain; but tte 
vesseLs lay secure in Port Chalky, an 
cellent harbour, about three miles lon^f by 
one broad, on the soutli-eastern side of 
Chalky Bay ; and here they refitted, wa^ , 
tered, and jjteparcd for tlicir sealing voyage 
to the Frozen Ocean. 

Captain Ballcny describes the white 
cliffs of Chalky Island to be not of chalk, 
as might be 8up{u>sed from their name, but 
of hard white rock. There is not the 
vestige of a hut in Port Chalky. Pre- 
.servation Bay, to the southward, is a ])ic* 
tures(iue spot, fiiU of islands covered with 
wood; the beauty of the scenery can 
hardly be described; the soil is g<»od; 
most garden-roots and seeds grow well, 
and rye-grass admirably. There are no 
inhabitants on this part of the island: 
the ground being covered wit|^.ood, pro- 
duces myriads of poisonous Ibey are 
small and black, with a deep blue tinge, 
Sind they bite much more severely* than a 
niusqnito. 

On Jan. 7, 1839, the vessels sailed for 
the southward ; and on the 11th anchored 
in Campliell Island, where, by a curious 
coincidence, they met Mr. John Biscoe, 
R.N., (already named,) in command of 
the Emma, on a sealing voyage. On the 17th, 
they again made sail to the south-east- 
ward: on the 19th, in lat. J4 deg., with 
weather calm and flue, the Aurora Am- 
trails was very brilliant. On the 23rd, in lat. 
t)9 deg. 16min.,lQnp'. 17<^ deg. 20 min. E. of 
(Ti^cnwich,the indications ofthe vicinity of 
land, as large quantities of sea-weed, mut- 
ton-birds, 8^. were so strong, that the wea- 
ther being very thick, the v^iscls were hove 
to. On the following day they passed* the 
branch of a tree ; bu^ as it cleared, neither 
land nor ice were in sight, and they conti- 
nued standing to the S, S. E. till the 27th, 
when in lat. ^ deg. 37 min., long. 17^ deg, 

50 min. E., they crossed Capt. Ddlingshau- 
sen’s route of the Russian corvette, the 
l^futlok, in December, 1820, and here they 
saw the first iceberj^' Coiftinuing to the 
southward, over the very spot where com- 
pact ice bfid forced the Russian navigator 


to alter his course to tlie eastward, the 
vessels, on the 28th, reached thfir ex- 
treme eastern longitude, namely, 178 deg. 
13 min. £. ; and on the following evening, 
in the parallel of 66 deg. 40 min., and long. 
177 deg, 50 min,, the variation observed by 
azimuth wa^ 28 deg. £. At this time, field- 
ice bounded their southern horizon, and 
numerous large icebergs were in sight. At 
sunset, on, the 30th, in lat. 67 deg., and 
long. 170 deg., the variation observed by 
amplitude was found to be 33 deg. 25 min* 
E. They were now suiTOunded by ice- 
bergs and small drift ice : tlje wind during 
the last week had been constantly from 
the westward, varying frbm N. W. to S.W, 

At noun, on the 1st February, the sun 
broke out, and the weather cleared — hit., 
by observation, 68 deg. 45 min. At this 
time no ice was in sight from the mast- 
head ; and they stood to the soiitliward, with 
a fresh breeze, till three o’clock, p.m., when 
they^fouud themselves near the edge of a 
large body of packed ice, and were obliged to 
tack to.thc northward to avoid it. This, t hen, 
was their extreme south point, as they had 
now reached the parallel of 69 deg. in long. 
172 deg. 11 min. K., full 220 miles to the 
southward of the point which Bellingshau- 
sen had been able to attain about this 
meridian : thus adding one proof more, 
tliat ice in these regions, even in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of laud, is very far 
from stationary. 

On Febniary 2, they were still embayed 
in field-ice : on the 5tli, tlie water was 
much discoloured, and many feathers were 
seen floating ; and several whales, sea- 
leopards, and penguins were di^scricd. 
They gradually worked to the N.W., to 
clear the ice, against a strong westerly 
wind, which, contrary tfMhe received oju- 
nion, was found to prevail in these high 
latitudes. 

I'hey sailed onward till Feb, 9, when, 
at 8h. clear, steering west by compass, 
Capt. Balleny got sights for bis chronome- 
ters, which gave the ship, by tlie Port 
Chalky rate, in^long. 164 deg. 29 min. £. 
At 11, A. M., a darkish appeqrance was 
noticed to the S.W. ; lat. 66 deg. 37 min. 

. S. by mcr. alt. : wind, north. At noon, 
the sun shone brightly ; and the appear- 
ance of land was seen to the S.W., extend- 
ing from west to about south — ran for it : 
at4h. itVas distinctly made out to belaud. 
At 8h., F. M. (having run S.W. 22 m.) they 
got within five miles of it, when was seen 
another piece of land of great height, 
bearing W. by S. At sunset, three separate 
islands, of good size, were made out, the 
western one being longest. On Feb. 10, 
after running through much drift ice, 
within half a mile, the middle island was 
found completely ice-beuud, with high per- 
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pendicular cliffs : from thid island to the 
eastern c^e, S.W., the sea was in one firm 
and solid mass, without a passage. On 
Feb. 1 1th, the land was seen hearing about 
W. S. W. to be of a tremendous height ; 
Capt. Tlalleny supposes about 12,000 feeti 
and covered with snow : at noon, lat. 66 
deg. 30 min. ; wind, N. W. ; temp. 42 deg. 

Next day, they got abreast of the eastern 
island : lat. by acc. 66 deg. 22 min. ; long. 
16:ideg.40 min. E. The cutter’s boat, went 
ashore, though there was no landing or 
beach ; but f(»r the bare rocks whence the 
ice-bergs had broken, it would not have 
l)ecn known for land at first ; still, as they 
stood in for it, smoke was plainly seen 
rising from its peaks. Its stone, or, rather, 
cinders, als<^rove this island to be volca- 
nic : the cliffs are peTpcndicnlar. and what 
wonld probably have been valleys and 
beaches, are occupied by solid blocks of 
ice. They returned on board, and got the 
vessels safely through the drift-ice befjjre 
dark, mid ran along the land. 

On the 13th, were seen numerous whales, 
penguins, a few Cape iilgcons, and a small 
>vhite bird ; but no albatrosses nor molly- 
mawks. p. M. came on a thick fog ; hut 
many whales and seals were seen, with 
icebergs and drift ice. At midnight, light 
\ ariablc winds, and cloudy dark weather. 

This was the last lime that the land, 
now appropriately named the linfteng 
hles^ was seen. The group consists of 
live islands, three large and two small ; 
theliighostof which, nmiied Young Island, 
is estimated at 12,000 feet above the sea. 
It rises in a beautiful peak, which may he 
called Peak Freeman, as being on the 
island whereon tlie commander of the 
cutter, Saltrtna^ landed.* 

When at the distance of from eight to 
ten miles from the centre island, with the 
extroines of the land bearing from W. 
round southerly to E. by S., the accompa- 
nying sketch was made by Mr. John 
M‘Nah, second mate of the schooner ; the 
outline of the islands is evidently volca- 
nic, and the smoke which afose from the 
second island to the E., or Ruckle Island, 
and the stones brought away frojn Y onng 
Island by Mr. Freeman, which prove to be 
sconce and basalt, 'with crystals of olivine, 
leave no doubt on the subject. These, then, 
are, with the exception of that discovered 
by Bellingshausen, in 69 deg. S., the^ost 
southerly volcanoes known. The eastern- 
most, or Stiirge Island, rises also to a 
peak, named Brown’s Peak, but it is not 
half liie height of the former. Immediately 

* These islands and peaks are named respectively 
after Messrs. G. F. YounR, W. Borradaile, J. W. 
Buckle, T, Sturge, W. Brovrn, J. Bow, imd W. 
Beale, the spirited mcrchaiUs who united with Mr. 
Enderby in sending out this Expedition. 


off the eajstern end of the centre, or Borra- 
daile island, is a remarkable pinnacle of 
rock, called Beale Pinnacle, which is de- 
scribed as rising like a tall lightlionse from 
the waters. The westernmost, or How 
Island, is low, and offers no remarkable 
feature. 

'^SENCILLINOS OP THE EOLINTON 
* • TOURNAMENT. 

By N. P, Willin. 

1 afis awakened at an early hour, the 
morning after my arrival at Ardrossau, by 
a land of music in the street. My first 
feelip^ was delight at seeing a bit of blue 
sky, the size of my garret .sky-light, and 
a dazzling sunshine on the floor. “ Skirl- 
ing” above all the other instrnmeuts of 
the band, the Jlieland bag^)ipe made the 
air reel with “ A’ the blue lH)nncts are over 
theborder;” and,hoisting the window aimve 
my bead, I strained over the house-leads 
to get a look at the performer. A hand 
of a dozen men, in kut and bonnet, were 
marching up and down, led by a l»ippr, 
Homethiiig, m the face*, like thcheathen re- 
presentations of Boreas, and on a long line 
of roughly constructed rail-cars were piled, 
two or three deep, a crowd resembling, at 
first sight, a crashed bed of tulips. Bon- 
nets of every cut and colour, fr^nn the cour- 
tier’s green vc-^’et to tlie shepherd’s homely 
grey, strufglefl at the top, and over the 
sides hung red legs and yellow legs, cross- 
barred stOTkings and bun boots, bare feet 
and pilgrims' sandals. The mascnieraders 
scolded and laughed, the boys litillooed, 
the quiet people of Ardrossan stared in 
grave astonishment, and, with the assLst- 
imce of some brawney shoulders applied 
to the sides of the overladen vehicles, the 
one unhappy horse got his whimsical load 
under way for the I'onrnament. 

Train followed train, packed with the 
same motley array, and at ten o’clock, af- 
ter a clean and comfortable Scotch break- 
fa.st in our host's little parlour, we sallied 
forth to try our luck in the scramble for 
places. After a considerable fight, we 
were seated, each with a man in his lap, 
when we were ordered down by the con- 
ductor, who informed us that the chief of 
the Campbells hod taken the car for his 
party, and, wjjth his hand in the succeed- 
ing one, he was to go in state (upon a rail- 
road !) to Eglinton. Up swore half a dozen 
Glasgow people, usurpers like ourselves, 
that they would give way for no Campbell 
in the world, and finding a stout hand laid 
on my leg, to prevent ny yielding to the 
order to quit, I gave in to what might be 
called as pretty a bit of rebellious repuh- 
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licamsm as you would find on the Missis- 
sippi. Tlie conductor stormed, but the 
Scotch bodies sat firm, and as Scot met 
' Scot in the fights I was content to sit it out 
in silence, and take advantage of the vic- 
tory. I learned afterwards that the Camp- 
• bell chieftain was a Glasgow manufac- 
turer, and though he undoubtedly had a 
right to gather his clan, and take piper ahd 
eagle’s plume, there might possibly /he 
some jealous disaipprobation at the l^tom 
of his townsmen’s rudenes.s. ^ • 

Campbell and his party presently ap- 
peared, and a dozen or twenty ver^ fine- 
looking people they were. One of the 
^ ladies, as well as I could see through the 
black lace veil thrown over her cap and 
plumes, was a remarkably bandson^ wo- 
man, and T was very glad when the matter 
was compromised, and the Camphelle 
urerc distributed among our company. 
We jogged on at a slow pace toward the 
tournament, passing thou.sand.s of jiedes- 
trians, the, oil shod, and the women 
all barefoot,, with tlieir shoes in their 
hand.s, and nearly every one, in accord- 
titicc with Lord EgUntoii’s printed request, 
shewing some touch of fancy in dress. A 
plaid over the shoulder, or a Glengarry 
bonnet, or, perhaps, a goose-feather stuck 
jauntily in the cap, was enough to shew 
the feeling of the wean*r, and quite enough 
to give the crowd, all in all, a most festal 
and joyous aspect. 

The secluded bit of road- between the 
rail track and castle lodge, ^olfhbly never 
liefore disturbed by more than two vobicle.s 
at a time, was thronged with press of 
wheels as closely jaiumed as Fleet-street 
at noon. Countrymen’s carts piled with 
women and children, like loads of market- 
baskets in Kent; post-chaises with ex- 
liausted horses, and occupants straining 
their eyes forward for a sight of the castle ; 
carriages of the neighbouring gentry, with 
“bodkins” and over-packed dickeys, all in 
costume ; stout farmers on horseback, with 
plaid and bonnet ; gingerbread and ale- 
carts, pony-carts and coal-carts; wheel- 
barrows with baggage, and porters with 
•^ar])et-bags and hat-boxes, were mixed np, 
in merry confusion, with the most motley 
throng of pedestrians it has ever been my 
fortune to join. The vari-coloured tide 
pourtMl ill at the open gate of the castle, 
and, if T had seen no other procession, the 
long-extciided mass of caps,, bonnets and 
plumes, winding through that shaded and 
beautifiil avemie, would have repaid me 
for no small proportion .of my subsequent 
discomfort. 1 remarked, by the way, that 
I did not s(!C a hat in the entire mile be- 
tw’cen the porter> lodge and the castle. 

The stalDes. which lay on the left of the 
n])proaA), (« large squavt* stmetnre with 
turret and ^ jock very like your Methodist 


churches, dw^a-dos,) presented another busy 
and picturesque scene— horses half capa- 
risoned, men-at-arms, in buff and steel, and 
the gay liveries of the nineteenth century, 
paled by the revived glories of the servi- 
tude of more knightly times. And this 
part of the scenes too, had its crowd of 
laughing and wondering spectators. 

On reaching the Gothic bridge over the 
Sugton, we came upon a corfl&n of police, 
who encircled the castle, turning the crowd 
off by the bridge, in the direction of the 
lists. Sorry to leave my merry and motley 
fellow-pedestrians, I presented my card of 
invitation, and passed on alone to the cas- 
tle. The sun was, at this time, shining 
with occasional cloudings over, and the 
sward and road, after the two or three 
fine days we bad had, were in the best 
condition for every piu’pose of the tourna- 
ment. Two or three noble trees, with 
their foliage nearly to the ground, stood 
between me and the front of the castle as 
I ascended the slope above the river, and 
the lifting of a stage curtain could scarcely 
be more sudden, or the scene of a drama 
more effectively composed, than the pic- 
ture disclosed by the last step upon the 
terrace. Any just description or it, in- 
deed, must read like a ]>aper from the 
“ prompter’s book.^’ I stood for a moment 
exactly where you would have jdaced an 
audience. On my left, rose a noble eastlo 
with four round towers, the entrance 
thronged with iiien-at-anns, and busy 
coiners and goers in every variety of cos- 
tume. Oil the green sward, in front of the 
castle, lounged three or four gentlemen 
archers in suits of green silk and velvet, 
A cluster of grooms under an immense 
tree, on the right, were fitting tw’o or three 
superb horses with their armour and capa- 
risons, while one beautiful blood palfrey, 
whose fine limbs and delicately veined 
head and neck were alone visible under 
his embroidered saddle and gorgeous trap- 
pings of silk, was held by two “ tigers ” n,t a 
short distance^.^ Still farther, on the right, 
stood a cluster of gaily decorated tents, 
and in and out of the loopedtiip curtain of 
the farthest, passed constantly the slight 
forms of lady-archers in cap.s, with snowy 
plume.'^, kirtlcs of green velvet, and petti- 
coats of white satin, quivers at their backs, 
and bows in their hands— one tall and 
stately girl (an Ayrshire lady, of very un- 
common beauty, whose name I took some 
pains t,o inquire) conspicuous, by her grace 
and dignity, above all. 

The back-ground was equally well com- 
posed-— the farther side of the lawn making 
a sharp descent to the small river which 
bends around the castle, the opposite sliore 
thronged with thousands of spectators 
watching the scene®! have described, and 
in the distance, behind them, tlje winding 
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avenue railed in for tlie procession, hid- 
den and disclosed by turns among the 
noble trees of the park, and alive, through- 
out its whole extent, with the multitudes 
crowding to the lists. There was a chi- 
valric splend^ 9 r in the whole scene, which 
I thought, at the time, would repay one for 
a long pilgrimage Uy see it, even should the 
clouds, which, by this time, were coming 
up very threateningly from the horizon, 
put a stop to the tournament altogether. 

On entering the castle hall, a lofty room 
hung round with arms, trophies of tlie 
chase, ancient shields, and armour of every 
description, 1 found myself in a crowd of 
a very merry and rather a motley cha- 
racter— knights half armed, esfiuires in 
buff, palmers, halberdiers, archers, and 
servants in modern livery ; here and there 
a lady, and here and there a spectator 
like myself ; and in a corner by one of the 
(iothic windows — what think you?— a 
minstrel ? — a grey-haired harper ? -*- a 
jester? Guess again! — a reporter for the 
'I'l u Rs ! With a “ walking dictionary ’’ at 
his elbow, in the person of the fat butler 
of the castle, he was inquiring out the 
various characters in the crowd, and the 
ra]ndLty of his stenographic jottings down, 
(with their lucid apparition in print two 
days after, in London,) would, in the times 
represented by the costumes about him, 
have burnt him at the stake for a wizard, 
with the consent of every knight in Chris- 
tendom. 

1 was received by the knight-marshal 
of the lists, who did the honours of hos- 
pitality for Lord Kglinton during his pre- 
])a ration for the “ passage of arms and 
finding an old friend under the grey beard 
and scallop shell of a venerable palmer, 
whose sandal and bare toes I chanced to 
stumble over, we passed in together to the 
large dining-room of the castle. Imncb” 
was on the table, and some two hundred 
of the Earl’s out-lodging guests were busy 
at knife and fork, while here and there 
were visible some of thos^ unconscious 
anachronisms which, to me, made the zest 
of the tournament — pilgrims eating Peri- 
^onl pies; esquires, dressed after the man- 
ner of the thirteenth century, diving most 
scientifically into the richer veins of pates 
f/e foie gras; dames in ruff and farthingale, 
discussing fj/ue blanc-mange, and a ^night, 
with an over-night headach, calling out 
for a cup of tea ! 

{To he continued.) 


Vfefo Hooig. 

THE GOVERNESS. BY THE COUNTESS OF 
BliESSINGTON. 

(The purpose of these volumes is to por- 
tray the trial and endurance of a family 


governess, one of a class of persons, who, 
to quote a vulgarism from the work, arc 
not themselves ladies, but are expected to , 
teach others to become so. And a sorry 
trial have these “ministering angels” of 
fashion and luxury ; and many a scene of 
struggling virtue do their eventful lives* 
present to that half of the \yorld which 
knows not how the other half lives. 

In the whble circle of contemporary 
feinaJe writers, there is none possessing 
Ifigher qualifications for sketching this 
phase of high life, than the accomplishcfl 
authi^ress of the work before us. G ifted with 
a lively fancy, extraordinary keenness of < 
observation, a nice perception of the ridi- 
culous, and a just appreciation of what is 
amiable in oiir nature, the Countess of 
Blesvnngton is acknowledged to have, pro- 
duced the most finished pictures of fstshion- 
nble life yet presented to the reading world. 
Perchance, her wit may, occasionally, 
]>etray her into the verge of earieatura ; al- 
though the absurdities of high life, and the 
fantastic tricks of what is termed, good so- 
ciety., are more extravagant than the work- 
ing-day world takes them to be. Still, this 
overcharging— this satirical governing — 
is not requisite in Lady Blessington’s 
novels and tales, to relieve them of dulness 
or common-place ; for her ladyship’s style 
is at once pure and graceful, and her nar- 
rative of occurrences has such an air of 
probability, and, let us add, novelty, that 
such high seasoning might surely be dis- 
pensed wfth. * This judgment, may, how- 
ever, be erroneous on our part ; and we 
may have set the appetites of society at 
too high or low a point of purity. 

“The Governess” is a sweet portrait ; 
indeed, sweeter than Mr. Parris’s frontis- 
piece may lead the reader to expect.] 

Clara Mordaunt was the only child and 
orjihan of a merchant, whose unsuccessful 
speculations had led to bankruptcy and— 
suicide. Brought up in affiuence, large 
sums had been expended in her education, 
and, being gifted witli great natural abili- 
ties, her proficiency satisfied, not only her 
doting father, but surprised the professors 
who instructed her. Mr. Mordaunt was 
considered to be immensely rich, and, at 
one period, was so, until the demon. Ava- 
rice, urged him t« risk the wealth lie pos- 
sessed, in the hope of acquiring more. 
The success that crowned his first specu- 
lations led t 9 still more venturous ones, 
until ruin and disgrace threatened him, 
and he fled from them to— death, leaving 
his oiqihan daughter wholly dependant on 
her aunt, Mrs. Waller, the widow of a co- 
lonel, with only small pension allowed 
her as such. Tne summer friends, who 
had flocked round the hospitable board of 
Mr. Mordamit during his prosperfty, were 
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the firnt to eenstire his profusion, now tliat 
they could no longer profit by it; they 
discovered a thousand faults in him whom 
they had so lately flattered, until, tired of 
the subject, they agreed that his ruin and 
deatli, with the horrid manner of it, were 
such shocking incidents, that it made 
them uncomfortable to think of hipi, and, 
consequently, in ceasing to reniemher the 
father, they also forgot his child. Mrs. 
Waller had been schooled in ad^rsity, 
and had acquired all the wisdom of sxpv*- 
rience, vrithout any of the bitterness that 
is but too ajjt to accompany it. Sbe had 
taught her niece, during her days or pros- 
perity, to estimate at their just value the 
professions of admiration and friendship 
which were heaped on her, so thati when 
poveriy overtook Clara, it found hfsr not 
unprepared for some of the worst evils it 
inflicts— the desertion of those who had 
passed for friends. She was pensive, but 
resigned, being determined to exert every 
means thai, her finished education afford^ 
her, of earning an hononrable subsistence, 
rather than encroach on the narrow pit- 
tance of her aunt. Clara Mordauiit was 
now in her twentieth year, though she 
might have passed for seventeen, from the 
juvenile lightness of her figure, and the 
*<Ielicatc beauty and timid bashfulness of 
her face. She was singularly lovely, with- 
out being strictly regular in features, and 
possessed a most distinguished air. 

[Under the protection of4his kind aunt, 
our Governess enters upon Fridas engage- 
ments ; first with a Mrs. Williamson, a 
haughty-,, cruel motlier, whorfe fondness 
for her family extends to her receiving the 
oldest daughter at dessert. Here is a 
clieerless picturc.of the nursery ; esj)ccially 
for one “ reared in the la,j> of Inxnry, and 
accustomed to all the elegancies of life.”] 

On the fourth story, at which they ar- 
rived out of breath, they were shewn into 
a large apartment at the hack of the 
house, the windows of which commanded 
a view of the roofs and chimneys of the 
adjacent oiies, enlivened by occasional 
lines drawn across the parapets, on which 
wafed sundry draperies of vaTiou.s colours, 
testifying the extent of the wardrobes, as 
w’ell as washing propensities of the house- 
maid.s in the vicinity. The room was scan- 
tily and meanly fiirnished ; four straight- 
backed chairs were placed round a large 
table covered with a green^cloth, on which 
many a stain of ink attested the carcless- 
iiess, if not the industry, of the occupants 
of the chamber. Another large table, 
placed , against the w’all, waa jnled with 
books, slates, drawing-paper, pencils, and 
colours, and a piano-fbrte formed a pen- 
dant to it at the other side. Large maps 
were Iwng on the walls, all of them j^prib- 


bled over with ink and pencil fit arks, and 
a cupboard graced the corner, filled with 
delf and gloss of the commonest descrip- 
tion for daily use. The carpet was stained 
all over, and the curtains hud lost their 
pristine hue; in short, the miartment 
presented the most cheerless, if not dis- 
gusting aspect, and, being due north, was 
deprived of all sunshine. 

[Mr. Williamson was a fat, rad-faced, 
portly-looking man, with a bine coat and 
white waistcoat, and bearing a sort of 
family likeness, in air and manner, as 
well as in dress, to the butler who stood 
behind his chair. Here is a graphic pir 
ture of his dinner company:-^ 

At the top, preside<i the mistress of the 
mansion, attired in pink satin, not of a 
ale hue, trimmed w’itli a profusion of 
loude lace. A pnrure of emeralds, set in 
diamonds, graced her neck and arms, 
whose tint partook more of the rose thou 
of, the lily; and this of red and 

green reminded tlic beholder <>!’ a l adish. 
Artificial damask roses were iwuicd in !ier 
tresses, which, “ like angels’ visits, 
few and far between;” but, tba- iir 
flowers might not appear too sinsp- . u 
large emerald, set in aiamonds, wa“ ' lick 
in the centre of each rose. An Irish b.i ? on . 
wliose pedigree was longer than his i (> ntoi, 
a>id iK'tter filled than his purse, lillu I lie 
seat of honour next to the hostes--': orid, 
at her other bund, sat a Scots br.npiiet, 
who partook not a feefie of the good tilings 
set before hUi. A lady in a jotupiil Mitin 
dress, worn under a blonde lace, snid 
decked in a suit of Brazil ainotliysts, 
with a lilac ieref covering her flu\(>ii 
locks, sat next the Hiheruian lord ; and a 
dame, robed in Maria- Louisa blue sat in, 
with her head, neck, and arms ornaint'nled 
with topazes, guiltless of having ever 
basked in an orient sun, was placed beside 
the Scottish chief. Two plainly-habited 
gentlemen, who talked continually about 
“ the House,” and two guardsmen, who 
talked as continnally about Crocky’s, 
came next ;* and a young man, fat and 
sleek, with shining hair, and diamond 
studs in his chemise, sat opposite to Clara, 
who was placed between the master of 
the house and an elderly man, with a most 
benign countenance, who politely offered 
her the fruit placed near him. 

['A Mrs. Marsden, and her son, Mr. 
Hercules Marsden, a West Indian, are, 
also, visitors of the Williamsons : they are 
an unpleasing pair ; the former being a 
bronzed mamma, resembling a discoloured 
bust fonnd at Herculaneum; while her 
son, a vulgar heartless rake, falls in love 
with Clara, makes infamous proposals to 
her, and pursues her to the end— not of 
the chapter, but oftthe work. In this por- 
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tion arc some admirable sketches of the 
habits of upper servants, with portraits of 
Hopkins and Betsey, from the life. The 
Williamsons are vulgar folks, as this ex- 
tract, from a description of their “ jdace in 
the country,’’ conveys: — ] 

The fresMess of the air, and the bcauty 
of the park, which not all the incongruous 
buildings, hi the shape of temple, hermit- 
age, tower, and ruin, with which the bad 
taste of Mrs. W ilUamson had intersected 
it, could destroy, produced a feeling of 
ph'asure in Clara, to which her mind had 
long been a stranger, ]>ent uj) as she hrd 
l)ceii in tlie cheerless atmosphere of a back 
attic in Brook-street. Those only who 
love the country, and have, for a consider- 
alde period, been condemned to a residence 
in a city, can imagine the gratification 
she felt as the light breeze fanned her 
<*lie(‘k, and ]ilayed amid her tresses, and 
lier feet trod the elastic turf, over which 
many a majestic oak and spreading chc,^t- 
nut-tree threw their wide shadow. The 
earoh of tli(‘ birds, too, and even the cawing 
of the' rooks, stole pleasantly on her ear, 
and as a pheasant new from out a cover, 
or n hare bounded across the gniss, she 
I'ell, some portion of the delight with which 
tlie sight of similar objects and scenes had 
formf'rly been wont to inspire her. But 
‘ ooii came the memory of the hayipy ]>ast, 
recalled liy the picture before her. 'Fhe 
ha])]>y past., when she wandered through a 
beaiiiilul jiark, unspoilt by bad taste, 
leanirig on the arm of a doting father, or 
•supporting that of a not less affectionate 
aunt, ■■"When every face she met lieamed 
on her with smiles of gratitude, and every 
tongue lilessed her. Now, a stranger, a 
(lepeiulaut, condemned to the bitter 
bread of ^servitude ; she who bad so often 
lightened the sense of it in others. 

An inekiilicahle sympathy lietwecii the 
heaiities or nature and the human heart 
exi‘-.ts, wdien that heart has never been 
ci tin ted by passion, or sullied by crime; 
and never is this sympathy ho powerfully 
telt as when the sentlmenti^of kindness, 
rejK'lled by tho.«e by whom we are brought 
in cimtact, seek to expand themselves to- 
wards all that excite pleasurable emo- 
fions. 'Fben it is tha' the blue vault above 
us, and the green turf beneath, the um- 
brageous trees, the rippling waters, and the 
flow'er-enamelled meads, seem as frftnds 
to whom we turn, and never in vain, for 
consolation, for sympatliy. 

[A Mr. Seymour is here introduced, 
whose general conduct is a foil to the 
coarseness of the impetuous Maraden, 
But scandal ensues, and the poor Gover- 
ness quits Stratton Park on account of 
some suspected pcfichanf for the good 
soul, Williamson, whoi incurs his wife's 


ire for offering Clara a biscuit and a glass 
of Madeira at dessert. Upon her return 
to London, she meets in the coach a friend « 
of her father, a benevolent quaker, and his 
daughter ; jand these good Samaritans, (M rs. 
\^''aller dying,) now liecame the protectors 
of Clara. The quaker is a man of for-* 
tune, hut of simple habits of life ; and, of 
course, is easily deceived. He places her 
with a rich lady, vesry hospitable and good 
natnred, hut a pitiably vain old creature 
•*-Mrs. Vincent Robinson, of Hanover- 
sqnare : she Aad been a beauty ; a fact few 
persqps beside herself were disposed or 
even able to remember. J 

Persons were not wanting who assisted 
to koep alive this erroneous impression in 
her mind : these were chiefly to be found 
among the needy hedfitues of her mansion, 
who really admired the af^remens of her 
well-fiumishcd house, and excellent din- 
ners, even more than they professed to 
admire the mistress of the mansion. 
Powerless widows, ])OTtionless maiden 
ladies, separated wives with small allow'- 
auces, superannuated colonels andhalf-pay 
captains, with a whole herd of male and 
female writers, whose literary edehrites 
were as limited as their fame, or pecuniary 
resources, formed the coterie of Mrs. Vin- 
cent Robinson. 

Mrs. Vincent Robinson was a small, thin 
woman, with features sharply defined, and 
eyes that still rolled for the admiration to 
which, some forty years before, they miglit 
have been adbustomed. The skin was 
drawn tightly over her face, leaving on it 
deep liue^J^ traced by that disrespecter of 
persons, Time — some tliree or four of 
which crossed her narrow and retreating 
forehead, while others extended from her 
nostrils to the corners of her mouth, and 
not a few encircled her eyes. An expres- 
sion of imbecility, amounting to childish- 
ness, pervaded her face, and contrasted so 
ludicrously with the marks qf* age im- 
pressed on it> that it was difficult to con- 
template her without, an inclination to 
smile. Her slight figure was enveloped 
in a robe of delicate muslin, lined with 
pale pink silk, confined round the waste 
by a ceinttrre of the same colour. A large 
bouquet of rare flowers graced her bust, 
the brown and withered portion of which, 
visible through tlie opening of her dress, 
reminded one of an Egyptian mummy 
decked with flo|vers. A fantastic cap, with 
pink ribbons passed through the ringlets 
of her wig, completed her costume, and 
her robe being unusually short, permitted 
the display of a pair of fWt resembling the 
tongues of reinaeqjr, attached to legs like 
walking-sticks, in tight #ilk cases. [We 
shall return to this clever work in our 
nex^] ^ 
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Floukcxkg out of a room, and shutting the door 
violently after them, is a trick peculiar to vulgar 
people: and is often practised by those in power 
against thoise tliey accuse, bUt will not hear ao- 
, quitted. — Lady Blesaiugton. 

OourmandUm and JTptcamni.— Let me ei!hce the 
last term, which is so injuriously and ao falsely 
applied to the philosopher (Vom if horn it takes Its 
name ; and let me not confound his refined moral 
system, with the indulgence in sensual enjoyments 
of those professing themselves epicureans. 1 have 
never, without indignation, heard the term applied, 
since I read Browne’s Inquiries into Vulgar and 
Cammon Errors^ and yet I was about to use St in 
this injurious sense ; so prone are we to corTinue In 
errors we have once believed. But, how many of 
OUT opinions are founded on equally erroneous pre* 
mises. — Ibid, ^ 

The President Steamship has been described, 
though not by her builders, as “ the largest sh^p in the 
world ; *’ a statement which is strangely at vfiriance 
with fact, as a comparison of her dimensions with 
those of a ship of war will prove. The following are 
tlve principal dimensions of a first-rate line of buttle 
ship, visited by our friend and correspondent Vgryan, 
for the purposes of this account, iii the Saturday 
Magazine^ No. 69. 

Ft. In. 


Length of the lower gun-deck 205 6 

■ ' ■ ' - keel for tonnage 170 6 

Extreme width 54 6 

Depth of the hold 23 2 

Height of figure-head from keel 56 6 

in the midships 60 C 

of the taflrail 64 2 

Burden in tons, 2,700. , 

This enormous ship was armed as follows : 

{ 

On the middle deck 34 32-pcuiider8. 

On the main deck 34, 32-^ounders. 

On the deck 

Ontheforcc^tle { | 


Guns 120 

Swedi'Hborgians. — The number of recognised 
members in Great Britain was, in 1322, estimated at 
l>etween 2,500 and 3,000 ; but the number of at- 
tendants and general favourers of the doctrines, 
was far greater. In Lancashire, they were supposed 
to amount to 10,000. In London, they have now 
three chapels. In Scptlaiid they have three or four 
small congregations. In Ireland, one ; but in Wales 
none. — The Christian Religion; New Librari; of 
Useful Knowledge; diligently compiled, and neatly 
printed. 

Whale Fishery. British ships have returned 
^from Greenland and Davis’s Straits : Uie deficiency 
this year is 2,435 imperial tuns of oil, and 170 tons 
of whalebone, — Edinburgh Advertiser. 

Flattery.— An exquisite, instance of flattery is 
related of a maid of honour in France, wjto, being 
asked by the Queen what o’clock it was, answered 
“ What your majesty pleases.” 

IFomen are taken special caiip^f in Russia; for, 
in all the residences of the ancient exars w'ere 
tenmu, or large tents ; like pavilions upon the roof, 
^^poln the women were shut up. 
t ^impey*e Pillar and Cleopatra's Needle are stated 
. .#iy M. Main, a Frenchman at, Alexandria, to be 
Only ctmentr-^Foreign ituaf^terty Review. 

this popiUar collection, Cadell, 
the pixl^ifher, told If apnah More tliat he sold 4,000 
the fir4 week of its publScation. 

w X 
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large Fish.-^A very fine specimen of the maigro, 
(Settena Aquita, Cuv.) one of the largcitt of scaly 
fishes, was lately caught in the IVne, at 'Newcastle. 
The specimen measured five feet two Inches, and 
has been purchased by the Natural History Society. 
— Newcastle Journal. . 

Cambridge UniversUy.—T\\^i present number of 
stridents is 1,32.?, out of which number, in the 
seventeen colleges of the University, arc 1,217 living 
in chambers in the colleges, and 608 iii apartments 
in the town. — Times. 

Steam from the Kettle.— steam which issues 
from the spout of a tea-kettle is no hotter, as mea- 
sured by a thermometer, than the boiling liquid 
within ; and yet, when condensed in a body of cold 
water or ice, it gives out as much heat as one thou- 
sand times its weight of Ixiiling water would do. 
This heat of steam, which is insensible to the ther- 
mometer, is called latent heat, and it diflers in 
quantity for diflerent kinds ofwapour. — Dr. Ure. 

Resuscitation from Drowning.— Dx. Fairbrothcr, 
of Clifton, has received the Bristol Humane Soci- 
ety’s Silver Medal for this discovery: namely, by 
closing the patient's mouth with his finger, sucking 
off the foul air from his lungs through the nostrils, 
and promoting respiration by pressing on the abdo- 
minal muscles on the side. The usual method is to 
inflate the lungs.— Li/crary Gazette. 

Illuminating Dials, — The mode of illuminating 
the dial of the Horse Guards* clock, by reflection, is 
far from new ; the same method having been em- 
ployed at Glasgow, in 1826, to illuminate the face of 
the clock of the Tron church. 

Postage. — Lady Blessington cleverly refers to the 
Post, as the only circuiating medium wherein the 
advantages to the poor are more considered than 
those to the rich.” 

Royal George. — Another survivor of this ill-fated 
bhi]) has been discovered at Yarmouth. His name 
is Thomas Bowles : he is seventy-nine years of age, 
and when the vessel turned over, was in the act of 
getting the seventh gun over, to the starboard side. 
He was picked up by a boat belonging to the Union, 
eighty guns, was taken on board, and soon after 
draughted to the Prince Royal, ninety-eight guns, 
and was in her in Lord Howe’s celebrated action off 
CaiWz.— Times. 

Anything for a quiet /f/c.**— Every sacrifice of 
volition made to attain this desired end, renders it 
more difficult to be acquired, as wives are never 
tired of demanding concessions which they know, 
by experience, they can enforce. — Lady Blessington. 

Iron Railings. — Every one must have ohserved 
the destructive combination of lead and iron, from 
railings being fixed in stone with the former metal, 
and the oxygen of the atmosphere keeping up ttie 
galvanic action between the two metals. A corre- 
8])ondent of the Mechanics' Magazine proposes to 
prevent this wj^tste by substituting zinc for lead ; in 
which ease the galvanic influence would be inverted, 
** the whole of its action would fall on the zinc, and 
the iron would 'be preserved ; and, as zinc is oxi- 
dated with difficulty, it would, at the same time, 
be scarcely acted on ; the one remaining uninjured, 
and the other nearly so. Paint, formed of the oxide 
of zinc, for the same reason, would preserve iron, 
exposed to the atmosphere, infinitely better than 
the lordinary paint, which is composed of oxide of 
lead.” I 

Pins. — Tlie largest pin manufactory in this coun- 
try is at Lachfo^i in Lancashire, which, In full 
Work, will give omployinent to 1,060 men, women, 
and children. The number of pins made averages 
15,000,000 or 16,000,000 per week. 


LONDON: Published by GEORGE BERGER, 
Holywell Sttaet, Strand. Printed by Whitxuead 
& Co. 7^ Fleet Street, where all Communications 
for the Editor may b^addressed. 
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ANCIENT DOMESTIC AKCIJITEC- 
TURE. 

iTfAN SIGNS OF ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

Draum on Stone, in tke tinted style, by Joseph Nash. 

Fulio. 183U. M'Leau. 

• It is the province and jirerogative of 
genius to invest, with a peculiar ^harm 
and interest, cverytliing it produces or 
touches : it has, also, the power of crea- 
tion, or, rather, of giving novelty and ori- 
ginality to things that <^capc the ken o^ 
common minds. Whether in the capacity 
of poet or artist— whether its iin))hu^ient 
be the pen or Uie pencil— it works out new 
‘and impressive results: it may be truly 
said to give to airy nothing a local •ha- 
bitation and a name.” Ihe writingjs of 
many of the olden as well as of mod^^rn 
poets, will both exemplify and justify these • 
remarks, and the paintings of several 
artists might be cited in further corndi- 
orution ; but we must c<nifine our atten- 
tion and comments to tbe \'oluino heJbre 
us, ill support of our axiom. 'J'he cold 
matter-of-tact, tbe common-pin ce topo- 
grapbical draftsman, could make drawings 
of tiie buildings delineated in this vohiinc, 
with equal fidelity as to the lines, forms, 
and proportions of the arcdniecture of 
ea(di edifice, and of its separate j)art.s and 
features ; but he could never produce such 
2ncturHs^ or give to them such tones of 
colour, or such meaning and oKpression as 
Mr. Nash has done in the dinereut and 
varied drawings here exe6nteh. Each 
teems with action and import ; each ttdls 
a tale and touches a chord of tfie imagi- 
nation, which vibrates in unison with 
“days ofyore.*^ As the “pleasures of 
memoiy, ’* and the “ pleasures of imagi- 
nation,^’ are amongst tlie greatest bless- 
ings of human life, there arc few things 
tliut tend more essentially to administer 
to these mental attributes than the worlcs 
of tbe skilful artist. Appealing, as they do, 
to tlu' corporeal and to the mental eye — to 
tlie cultivated and to the unlettered mind, 
they afford both amusement and instruc- 
tion ; they flash conv'iction on every sen- 
sidIc observer, and even make strong im- 
pressions on those who disregard the lan- 
guage of poetry, and who pass unheeded 
the venerable mins of former days. As 
shewn by Mr. Nash’s drawings, they ex- 
cite a lat-'mt curiosity which even sur- 
passes that of their prototypes ; as highly- 
wrought miniature portraits are more 
pleasing than ihc faces represented. 

The volume before us contains twenty- 
six drawings, being exterior and interior 
views of fifteen d^ereqt old inansions. 
In exterior Ceatunss, we find enriched ga- 
bles, chimney-shafls, porches, arches, and 
bay-wii^ilq^s ; wliilst the interiors slww 


halls with timber ceilingn, carved screens, 
minstrel-galleries, large fire-places with 
andirons, &c. ; picture-galleries, drawing- 
rooms, &c, ; and each of these is charac- 
terized and adorned with figures in appro- 
priate costume, ei^er grouped in expres- 
sive action, ot singly, hut appositely, 
placed. All the accessories of furniture, 
pictures, and carvings ; of dogs, horses, 
and other animals ; ,are ig| unison and har- 
mony witli the respective^'Sccnes and times. 
The artist ha,s not only called up “ spirits 
from the vasty deep,” but they have 
obeyed bis summons, and are brought 
before tbe eye in all the verisimilitude of 
life and action. «■ 

Had the poet, Gray, who certainly 
studied ancient architecture, beheld such 
drawings as tliose produced by Mr. Nasli, 
he w’onld have sketched a better and more 
ap]»ropriate picture than that in his Lot/g 
Stonf ; although there are some skilful 
touqhes in many parts of tj^at piece of 
poetical ])ortraiturc 

“ In Britain’s isle, no matter wlierc, 

An nnetmt pile of huiUlmg struifls , 

The Huntiiigdons and ilatams there 
Kiuployed llu* power of fauy hands, 

To raise the ccilinfj’s tretted height, 

• Kach ])anel with achievements clothing; 
Rich windows that exclude the light, 

And passages that lead to nothing." 

However picturesrpie and seductive to 
the eye these drawings of old mansions 
ma}' be, and however venertihlo and im- 
posing the Imildiiigs themselves, it must 
be admitted that they are but ill adapted 
to the present refined and sumptuous 
habits of the nobles and gentry of the 
laud. In the days of hawking, tonnia- 
ments, and chivalry, when the fair inmates 
participated in eadi of those pursuits, and 
when ariiionr and leathern doublets wtTe 
the dandy habits of young knights and 
squire.-^, these were suitable abodes ; they 
assimilated with the paraphernalia of a 
rude but hospitable people, and with the 
domestic warfare wliicli too often pre- 
vailed. f 

The subjects delineated in this volume, 
comprise parts of the old houJswjs of East 
Basham, Norfolk ; Hatfield, Hertfordslure; 
Ockwells, ' Berks ; W akelmrst, Sussex ; 
Bramshili, HHnt.s ; Crewe Hall, Cheshire ; 
South am, Gloucestershire ; Westwood, 
IV'orcostershire ; Beddington, Loseley, and 
Sutton Place, Surrey; Bonghton-Mal- 
herbe, Pcri.-^hurt, and Franks, Kent; Hol- 
land House, Kensington ; and H addon 
Hall, Derbyshire. 

In the baiiqucting-hall of the last 
mansion,* the artist has, with much taste 
and skill, represented the “ boisterous 

* Transferred to the I^ilerary World, by courtesy 
<vf the artist and publisher. 
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merriment of the mumming at the Christ^- 
mas festivities when the lord of misrule 
w as lot loose ; w’lien morris-dancers, the 
hobby-horse, tlie dragon, the giant, the 
‘‘ salvage man,” &c. were assembled, and 
indulged imall the practical jokes and pe- 
rilous pranks ol’ athletic dexterity. Caflot 
or Hogarth could not have delineated the 
scene more forcibly, more Justly, or with 
more effective huiuour. 

The following account of the nature 
and intent of the volume is printed by tiie 
artist ; and vve cannot help regretting 
that such a series of drawings is not luore 
amply described and elucidated, than by 
two small page's of letter-press : 

“In prodneing a set of view's of the pic- 
turesque architecture of the mansions of 
England, the artist’s object has been to 
)Tesoiit them in a iiew and attractive 
ight ; not as many of tliem now appear, 
gloomy, desolate and neglected, but fur- 
nished with the rude comfort of the oarly 
limes of ‘merry England,’ or exhibiting 
the more splendid luxury and elegant hos- 
pitality of later periods : in short, to re- 
present the ‘stately homes of England,’ 
gh>wiug with the genial warmth of their 
ftre-sides, and enlivened with the presence 
of their inmates and guests, enjoying the 
recreations and pastimes, or celebrating 
the festivals, of our anceslors. Thus, not 
only the domestic tirchitecture o( past 
ages, hut the costumes and habits of Eng- 
land in ‘ the olden time,’ arc brought be- 
fore the eye ; and, in attempting this, the 
artist has endeavoured to place himself in 
the j)Osition of si visitor to these ancient 
edifices, whose fancy peoples the deserted 
halls, stripped of all moveable ornani<»nts, 
and looking damp and chet'rlcss, with the 
family and household of the * old English 
gentleman ’ •suiToundcd by their every-day 
comforts, sharing the more rare and boun- 
teous hospitalities offered to the guests, or 
partaking of the boisterous merrimeut of 
Christnia.s gambols.” 

I'asciiiated by such dra^yings as those 
of Mr. Nash, and others by Mr. ilichard- 
Ron, ill his valuable Architectural liemains 
of the iieigtis of Elizabeth and James 7.,* 
the reading and tliiukiiig part of society 
will naturally seek for full and accurate 
information on the subject; and we cannot 
better assist them in such laudable yiquiry 
than by referring to Britton’s Architec- 
tural Antiquities of Great Hritain^ vol. ii., 
ill which there is an ample essay on 
Ancient Domestic Architecture ; to Mr. 
Ilo wilt’s very interesting w'ork, entitled 
Rural Life in England; and to a work by 
the same author, on the eve of publica- 
tion, entitled J 'isits to Remarkable Places, 

J. B, 

• 

♦ Noticed in the Literary World, vol. i. p. 82. 


[From Mr. Nash’s Description of the 
Plates,” we quote the following appro- 
priate jiendent to the vdew's of Haddon : J , ^ 
“ Haddon Hall, near Bakewell, in Der- 
byshire, is so well known, from its jiictu- 
resque situation in a country celebrated 
for its enchanting scenery, and from its 
inter<v<t as a fine specimen of the old cas- 
tellated mansion, that it Is almo.st super- 
fluous to give any description of a place 
so frequently dc.scril)cd and illustrated. 
Tt is, probably, tfie most perfect of the 
ancient baronial mansions remaining; 
and^s certainly better calculated than any 
other to convoy an idea of the large estab-^ 
llshment and extensive hospitality of the 
oldiEnglish baron. It has been uutenanted 
moi£ than a century, hut has escajicd the 
fato which, under such circumstances, 

• usually befals the rcsidence.s of the old 
nobility : tlu'se, to suit the more moderate 
hon.sehold and private .style of living of 
their succe.'ssors, are gradually pared down 
until a very small i)ortion of the once 
princely mansion can he traced in the 
dilapidated farm-house. This may be re- 
garded as the ‘sixth age’ of the decay- 
ing mansion, previous to its ruined state, 
w'hcn the ivy-mantle'd walls afford shelter 
only to owls, forming the 

* la&t scene of all, 

Tliat ends this stratif^e eventful history.’ 
Haddon Hall has been erected at various 
times, and aflbrds excellent examples of 
the seveyil s^les of domestic architecture, 
from the cafiy pointed to the Tudor and 
Elizabethan. Haddon was, originally, a 
‘ barton,^ or farm, appertaining to the 
lord.ship of Bakewell, wdiich wa.s given by 
M’illiain tb(‘ Conqueror to his natural son, 
William Peverell. It became forfeited to 
the crown, and passed to the Avenell 
family, and in the reign of Richard I. it 
came into the possessiuu of Sir Richard de 
Vernon by marriage ; thenceforth becom- 
ing the chief residence of the Vernon fa- 
mily, until, by the marriage of Dorothy 
V^Tnoii with Sir John Manner's, second son 
of Thom as, the first Earl of Rutland, which 
title he inherited, it came intox)os.session of 
the Manners family, through w’hom it has 
descended to the present Duke of Rutland. 
His (irace, with good taste and laudable 
reverence for a* noble relic, preserves it 
intact for the ratification of all admirer.s 
of our national antiquities. The tapestry, 
panelling, amd cornice, in the drawing- 
room (Plate 21), and the shields in the 
dining-room (Plate 22), yet remain. The 
long galleiy (Pate 23) is (the furniture ex- 
cepted) in nearly the state it appears ; the 
carved wainscoUng and the ornamented 
ceiling continuing in a^erfect state since 
the room was ornamented in tlm time of 
Elizabeth. It is represented ^jpii^ccupied 
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by a family party in the costume of Charles 
I. It was, probably, used as a l»aU-room, 
well as for promenading: and from 
iience we may suppose Dorothy Vernon 
eloped with her lover on the day of her 
sister’s nuptials. The banqueting- hall is 
Aiade the scene of the boisterous merri- 
ment of the mumming at Christmas festivi- 
ties ; the morris-dancers, with the hobby- 
horse, the dragon, the giant, and the 
^salvage man,’ all take part in the 
sports ; and the rude mirth and jollity of 
the time grows ‘ fast and furions ’ under 
the influence of the wassail bowl :«• the 
^nohle guests are entering the hall to wit- 
ness the enjoyment of tbeir household and 
retainers. I’he chapel (Plate 25) is a gpod 
specimen of the early pointed Cothic^-and 
is one of the most ancient portions of*Ahe 
building remaining. The chancel con-* 
tains two large high pews, reaching nearly 
to the altar on each side ; the one being 
for the lord of the mansion and his family, 
the other for their guests; the domestics 
and tenantry occupying the benches in 
the aisle. Hats were commonly worn in 
churches, even so late as Charles II., as 
represented in the plate.’’ 


CHRISTMAS PANTOMIMES. 

“ The deUfdits—tlie ten thousand miiyon de- 
lights ur a pantomime, come streaming upon us 
now." — Dicken^s Li/e of Grtmaldi. 

H UK7A ! for Christmas : the hobbling old 
year has nearly limped away, ui^d with it, 
we hope, all of grief or sudhess that has 
occurred to dim its progress ; tlnj time has 
arrived again when all that remains of 
harmless misrule and revelry, in merrie 
England, is about to revive from its long 
twelveimiDth’s trance ; and once more kiil- 
dlc our hearts to enter into the honest 
mirth and hospitality of onr forefathers, 
before they became too expensive in their 
pleasures, and too knowing for such sim- 
ple merriment. 

True it is, that the ancient glories of 
Christmas have faded around our hearths, 
since the blaze of the yule-log threw its 
cheerful light over the bright armour and 
quaint mouldings, the rollicking guests 
and antique furniture, of the old family- 
hall, The din of the mummers, and the 
potent spirits of the tvassail-howl, no 
longer contribute to our revelry * the 
sickly melancholy of the modern drawing- 
room ballad has supplant ed the homely 
Anglo-Norman carol ; but still, Christmas 
has returned, and, with it, such flin and 
joyoUsness as rcfineuienf now allows us 
to partake of. 

At the head of all its^gaieties, at least 
in onr still chilrtfcih opinion, stands the 
pantomime. Wo re^ly anticipate it for 
moiiHis^ 4 »fore, and when, at last, the 


name is announced in the bills, our expec- 
tation has arrived at a pitch that is ac- 
tually intolerable. Come with ns to the 
theatre, dear reader, and take your place 
beside us. Do not wait for an introduc- 
tion; we have endeavoured t»> keep you 
pleasant company since we first launched 
our little booK on the tide of public opi- 
nion, and wc hope w'e are acquainted in 
sentiment, althofigh not in person, 13ut 
you must go to the pit if you are our com- 
panion, for we are going, in all good trntli, 
to enjoy ourselves and scream with laugh- 
ter ; besides, we have never seen a pan- 
tomime from any other part of the house 
since we were very little, '^aiid we wish to 
enter as much as possible into old Clirist- 
mas feelings and as.sociaii(>tis, and forget 
all of .sorrow that has cro.s.sed onr path 
.since we first saw the huge curtain rise 
upon its wonders. How full the house 
is! The first long piece has just finished, 
anih everybody said, simultaneonsly, as it 
concluded. Now for the pantomime!” 
We are in an excellent humour with our- 
selves and everybody around us. W t* do 
not grumble, as usual, at the apple-women, 
as they push by onr legs between the 
rows, selling tenpenny books for a slnl- 
ling ; nor do we complain surlily of l>ciug 
too crowded: on the contrary, we are 
anxious that all should see the forth- 
comigy^ spectacle, and enter into its fun 
as joymlly as ourselves. What a beautiful 
sight, too, is the multitude of children in 
the front rows. Look at that pretty rogue 
in the third box from the iainp.s ; he has 
been asleep all through the tragedy, not- 
withstanding he wa.s put to bed for three 
hours in the middle of the day ; but now 
he is aveake again, and is drumming his 
little fat hands on the red cushions of the 
box in a perfect agony of nnticipution. 
Then those nice little girls near him, who 
are so angry with their brother, because 
he has just discovered a sclioolfellow in 
the pit, and is wriggling about into all 
those odd telegraphic contortions that only 
little boys eltii perfonn when they wish to 
communicate at a distance. 

Nor are we unoccupied in the pit. The 
majority of our companions are standing 
up to. gaze at the boxes ; and those tw’o 
yemng men near us, are alternately look- 
ing tVough one opera-glass at “ that fine 
mrl in pink, under the sixth chandelier 
from the stage,” and thinking “it must 
be Miss Acton, only she wears her hair 
diflerently The party who remain seated 
before n.s, are passing round a little pocket- 
bottle ofbrandy-ond-waterto their friends. 
Watch the rough politeness with which 
the owner requests tlie gentleman by his 
side to “ ask his goo^ lady to take some,” 
and the lady’s pretty coquetry of refusal 
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111 flcceptinff. Do ma'am, it'll do you 
jifood,’^ ways our iriend, as he wipes the 
mouth of the bottle with his cuff; and then, 
with a little more pressinj?, the lady puts it 
to Iier lij)s and ‘‘just tastes it and then 
she blush^ and lauj^hs, and they all join 
in together, and the fat man in the brown 
coat winks his eye, and says it’s “ only 
toast and water," 

But see ! the orchestra is ogain filling : 
there is a great shuffling about of music- 
books, and the most eccentric running up ‘ 
and down of octaves you ever heard, as if 
all the different instruments were having 
a piece of fun to themselves. 'J'he loader 
has taken his seat — he looks right and 
left at the inusiciaus, and then., tapping on 
his music-desk, the overture commences. 

It begins with a very long rumble, in- 
tending to express mystery, and bearing • 
some resemldancc to a whceil»arrow on 
the Margate jetty, set to music, ft pro- 
ceeds — they get excited — the sound* in- 
crease, and then wind up to one grand 
crash, previous to the introduction of the 
popular airs of the day. How the little 
heads in the boxes begin to nod the tune — 
liow happy they are to hear the very 
tnnes *- that sister Ellen plays at home!" 
They would encore them all if the panto- 
iiiiine were not coming after ; but, as it is, 
th<‘y applaud them with all the strength 
they can throw into their tiny hands, 
when the overture winds up with the con- 
cluding chords. 

“Down, down, in front!" “Have the 
goodness, sir, to remove your hat !" Now 
for it in earnest. There is a little more 
solemn music, all in the minor key ; the 
prompter gives three knocks at his little 
pigeon-house door in the jirosccnium, and 
the curtain rises on tlie “Dungeons of 
lilooin in the Kingdom of Discontent." 
Fearful imps, with enormous heads, are 
wandering about the stage, and two, with 
caf ’s faces, are blowing a fire that quite 
looks red-hot. We do not know what 
they say — we never hear„ and, if wc did, 
we should not understand ; but they ap- 
pear to be expecting some one, from the 
watchfulness with which they lay their 
great ears upon the ground. Then the 
stage opens, and some red fire is lighted ; 
the Ore King of the Centre of tlie Earth 
conies up the trap in liis car, wj^-h two 
more demons at his feet. We are not to 
wonder where he is suppos<»d to come 
from, or why he comes at all : the mo- 
ment you criticise a pantomime its in- 
terest is gone. It suffices to presume that 
he has some urgent business on hand, and 
that the imps, whom he intrusts with his 
commission, are called Blue-blaze, Tlicker- 
llame, Algaroth, Staj*- twinkle, and Night- 
shade; and that, moreover, they are all 


bent upon the same errand to the same 
place, and so all fly off different ways. 

Ten to one but the next scene is c 
castle. The music now changes to a 
quaint hopping measure, and an old por- 
ter waddles on with such a liead ! his 
body and logs look quite diminutive under 
it. Then a young lady appears at a win- 
dow, throwing herself into all sorts of 
beautiful attitudes, and you see such a 
dreadful old woman pull her back again ; 
and then, to keep her secluded, she, of 
course, brings her out of the door in front 
of tlie castle. Presently, a young knight 
enters in brilliant armour, followed bjt 
bis squire, with another large hi^ad. The 
yoftng lady flies to the young knight ; the 
old* woman pulls her back again ; the 
squire hits the “ proud old jjorter" a tre- 
nmndous thump on his chest with an 
enormous X-cy, that knocks him through 
his own door; and the knight and the 
young lady arc going to fly away, when 
a gong beats, the walls (»f the castle 
sink, the side-scenes change, and you 
behold “ the Dripping Fountain of tlie 
Enchanted WcU,” all silver leaf and bine 
fire. Here, a little^ more action lakes 
place, and the demons of the first scene 
are about to carry off the young lady, 
when the fountain opens, and a fairy 
comes out, tolerably dry, considering 
that she has just walked out of the 
water. Y ou now see Uie knight, the lady, 
the nnr.«i^, agd the squire, all sidling iin to- 
wards the wings, with their hands benind 
their bi^ks. The fairy speaks — their 
clothes become wrinkled and loose, and, 
as she pronounces their respective names, 
the real pantomimists burst upon our de- 
lighted gaze. 

Hurrah ! there’s the clown I What a 
roar of laughter runs through the house as 
he crows, and throws a somerset, and 
greets us with bis old familiar — “Here 
we ore again; how are you?" and tjien 
what a face he makes ! and how he walks 
upon his calves I I'ho Pantaloon doddles 
up, and, of course, tumbles over him ; then 
they take Harlequin between them, and 
turn him over, which feat ends in their 
both being knocked down together by his 
wand ; then they run after Columbine, and 
go hands four round very fast ; then all 
slide up to the lamps and back ajgain, and, 
finally, they make a hoop of themselves 
and roll off at the side-scenes. 

The business of the pantomime now 
commences in earnest ; but it is so rapid 
and laughter-provoking that we can 
scarcely follow it. There are some few 
things, howevei, we always expect. Of 
course, amongst the sScncs, there will be 
a Lodging-house, where (lie npwii will 
khock at the door, and then >rf||rdg\vn on 
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the steps for everybody to tumble over ; 
of course, he will steal some beer, and at- 
^fempt to pour it into his pocket, and then 
pretend to scoop it up with his hand as it 
runs down his legs ; of course, there will 
be a Coach-office and Linendraper’s-shop, 
and all the characters will nave such 
names as, Linendraper, Mr. Ppplin ; «Con- 
stable^ Mr. Tak^’ciu-up ; Swe^, Master 
Chummy (whom, of course, the Clown puts 
into a milk-pail), and the like ; and the 
last scene is sure to be The Hall of ' 
Dazzling Mirrors, in the Palace of Re- 
volving Light,” where all the pai-to- 
piimists stand on th(dr heads, and blue, 
red, and green fires are burnt alternately 
at the wings. ** 

The carta ill falls, and the spellu is 
broken. I'lie audience have been ta- 
pidly leaving for the last five minutes; 
the men ajipear who envelop the rich 
mouldings and pillars of the lioves with 
canvas-wrappers, and we betake our- 
selves, if it meets your pleasure, to one of 
the comfortable taverns in the neighbonr- 
hood, to enjoy a cow'y chat, a Welsh 
rabbit, and a pint of stout. Albert. 

EATING. 

The following articles are collected 
chiefly from a curious hook, entitled 
L* Esprit des Usages et des Umtnmes, 

The Moldavian islimders eat alone. 
They retire into the most hi^dc? parts of 
their house, and thcjr draw down the 
cloths that serve as blinds to ll|eir win- 
dows, that they may eat unobserved. 
“This custom probably arises,” says the 
author, “from the savage, in the early i>c- 
riods tjf society, concealing himself to cat: 
he fears that another with as sharp an ap- 
petite, but more strong than himself, slionld 
come and ransb his meal from him. 
liesidcs, the ideas of witchcraft arc 
widely spread among harboriaus, and 
they are not a little fearful that some in- 
cantation may be thrown amongst their 
victuals.” 

In noticing the solitary meal of the 
Moldavian islanders, anotUer reason may 
be alleged for this misanthropic repast. 
Tliey never will cat with one who is infe- 
rior to them in birth, in riches, or in dignity; 
and if it be a difficult matter to settle this 
equality, tli^y ore condemned to lead this 
unsociable life. On the dontrary, the 
islimders of the Philippines are remarkably 
social ; whenever one of them finds himself 
witlmut a companion to 'partake of his 
meal, he runs till he meets end ; and we are 
assured thait;, however keen his appetite, he 
ventures nut to satisfy it without a guest. 

yku t^les of the Chinese shine with a 
beaut^r^nish, and are entered with silk 


carpets, very elegantly worked. They do 
not make use of plates, knives, or .forks ; 
every guest has two little ivory or ebony 
sticks, ivhich he handles with great dexte- 
rity. 

The Otaheitans, who are lovens of society, 
and very gentle in their manners, feed 
sCTiarately from each other. At the hour 
of repast, the members of each family 
divide. Two brothers, two sisters, and even 
husband and wife, father and mother, have 
each their respective basket. They place 
themselves at the distance of two or three 
yards from each otlier, turn their hacks, 
and take their meal in j>i;ofound silence. 

PORTRAITS OP THE QUEEN. 

The best living portrait-painters nro 
Mrs. Carpenter and Mrs. J. Robertson. 
The fonner munifests qualities which place 
her in the school of Guido. She has all 
the sJwcetnesH of Sirani, with purer carna- 
tions, and finer gradations of tint ; lier 
children are always natural and in taste, 
and even were they not valuable as por- 
traits, would be very much so pictures. 
Wo should like to see a portrait of our 
Queen by her. Mrs. Robertson has studied 
I'andyke until she has imbibed his spirit. 
The portraits of the Queen hitherto painted 
are one and all complete failures. Not^ 
one gives the fine intellectual modelling of 
her head— not one even touches the almost 
intense expression of inquiry often seen 
on her countenance — not t>ne conveys an 
idea of the culm repose which, at times, is 
so marked. Stilly, the American, has 
painted the most lady-like picture of her, 
and Lane has made the most <degmit 
drawing, and withal a resemblance of her. 
Chalon’s drawing is like a little George 111. 
in petticoats ; his Isirge pietnre, engraved 
by Cousins and published by Moon, is 1 tet- 
ter, but the drapery overbalances th(* 
composition, and is but a feeble likeness. 
George Hay ter, who painted the “ Trial of 
Lord William dlussell,” one of the finest 
pictures of the English school, has painted 
one picture of Her Majesty, j list suited to 
the lord mayor, aldermen, and common 
council. The other in tlie “ Dalmatic 
Robes” haa been announced in the “ puff 
preparative,” ad nauseam it is without 
doubtan elaborate effort, and very superior 
to his first attempt ; but the expression is 
rather forced, the position of the head not 
the most graceful, and giving a coarseness 
to the nose wholly at variance with the 
refinement of the original: the hands, 
however, are well drawn, particularly the 
left, and the colour of the flesh tints is 
clean and pure. The face is too full and 
pursy, and the eyestwant the intensity of 
expression which charncterize them ; the 
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details arc careAilly made out and painted, 
and tin;, colours, t^cn separately, are de- 
cided ; but irom the want of exactness in 
the key, and ^aduntion to the background, 
the picture is deficient in harmony and 
effect. It however, the best which has 
been painted of Her Majesty, excepting 
Sully 's, and very superior to Wilkie’s.— 
From a clever paper in the British and 
Fweign Review. 


THE COMIC LATIN QRAMMAa. 

[This “new and facetious introduction 
to the Latin tongue” is a very llood-ish 
performance. Not, that we consider it an 
imitation ; for its author is not of 1 lorace’s 
sermm peons : on the other hand, his book 

is, iudeoj, ‘^iiew:” his idea of rendering 

the Latin Grammar amusing, is altogether 
original, and cleverly worked out. Mgtny 
<»f oiir readers may, in their schooldoin, 
have perpetrated a few free translations, 
and have let fly a few shafts of small wit : 
we reineinl)er once to have received a set- 
ting-down for rendering, in class, Sallust’s 
“ movero “ crack a joke and 

** ttercssiias non hahet /egem”— “ necessity 
without a leg to stand upon but, alack ! 
noitlier does one swallow make a summer, 
nor does a single joke make a wit. Now, 
the Comic Latin {irammar is faccte from 
beginning to end; and in this entireness of 
fun and humour lies its clii(‘f merit. To 
have illustrated a few of the rules ivould 
have been an easy task ; but, to make the 
Latin Grammar entirely comic is no mean 
merit: such a mode of learning Latin must 
be as pleasant as railway travelling ; in 
short, it must be a sort of royal road to the 
classics, worlh a score of Hamiltonian sys- 
tems, and a library of interlinear transla- 
tions ; a very Delphin of wit ; a very Mac- 
adamiser of hard words ; upon which he 
hangs thoughts as iiigenioasly as Sterne did 
“ on every thorn,” 'Fhe schoolmaster is 
abroad in Faris, or in New 1 ork, for anght 
we kiiinv : and, if he bring hack half the 
humour contained in this new Latin Gram- 
niOT we entreat him to make it the frame- 
work of his next scheme for National 
Education. Wit often .stands in a man’s 
way ; and, we fear, the author’s wjjl not 
recommend him to ministerial patronage ; 
still, his book wdll be not a whit the less 
popular ; for, assuredly, the public will buy 

it, and, what is more, read and enjoy it: 
its pages really contain a good deal of 
useml matter, though not “ in the sliape of 
an ounce of tea, or a pound of butter ; ’ ’ and, 
the “ Comic fiatin (Jrammar ” can, cer- 
tainly, never ho called an imposition^ as 
another Latin Granfmar freiinciitly is. 


What a good-natured usher would oiir au- 
thor make ; and, how cleverly would he 
teach the boys “ how to shoot,” for his il- 
lustrations are, invarihly, hits, and some of 
them hard raps— for misses as well as 
masters. “ The march of intellect,” he 
observes, “ is not confined to the male sex 
the fairest part of the creation arc now aug- 
menting by their numbers, and ^dorning 
by their countenance, the scientific and 
literaiy train. But, the path of learning 
is, sometimes, too rugged for their tender 
feet:” he does not pretend to strew it for 
them, with roses; he is not poetically 
given ; nay, he cannot even promise thi^m 
a Brussels, carpet ; but, if a plain Kidder- * 
minuter will serve their turn, well and good. 
Our author anticipates that, by the elder 
and middle-aged, he shall be accused of 
Jiiterary high treason and irreverence, in 
making the Latin Grammar comical ; but, 
he very adroitly takes the bull by the horns 
in shewing this to be the age of comicality 
—the funniest epoch, beyond nil compa- 
rison, in the history of the world ! And 
ho is right ; for never were times so tinged, 
nay, so dyed, with absurdities as the pre- 
sent— of all colours save blue. The latsk- 
a-daisaical poets have had their winter 
of discontent ; and the wet blanket, which 
they were accustomed to throw on the spi- 
rits of men, has been dried by the warmth 
of mirth, and we live in a haj)]>ier state of 
things. The success of our comic actors 
and authors proves this positirm ; and Ins- 
ton and PicK^vick are hut straws thrown 
uj) to see which way the wind blows. Tlie 
truth is, \hat people are tired of crying, 
and find it much more agreeable to laugh. 
The .sublime is out of fashion ; the ridicu' 
Ions is ill vogue. Nothing can be taught 
that is not palatable ; and nothing is now 
palatable but what is funny. 

The Grammar, veritably, begins at the 
beginning — with the letters ; and end.s— 
with “ the quantity of the last syllable.” 
Thus;-] 

The Latin letters, therefore, remind us 
of the greatest age that a fashionable lady 
ever confesses she has attained to,— being, 
between twenty and thirty. Six of these 
letters are called what Dutchmen, speak- 
ing £ng1i.sh, call fowls — vowels ; namely, 
a, e,i,o,u,y. • 

A vowel is like an ASolian harp; it 
makes a full and perfect sound of itself. 
A consonantb cannot sound without a 
vowel, any more than a horn, (except such 
an one as Baron Munchausen’s,) can play 
a tune without a perfonneri 

Consonants are divided into mutes, li- 
quids, and doubly letters ; although they 
have nothing in particular to do with fu- 
nerals, hydrostatics, or the General Post- 
oflke. The liquids, are, 1, m, r ; the 
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double letters, j, x, zj the other letters 
are mutes. 

” Hye dum, dye dum, (Iddle c.”— S xkrnb. 

. A syllalile is a distinct sound of one or 
more letters pronounced in a breath, or, as 
.we say in the classics, in a jiffoy. 

A d'phthon;;^ is the sound of two vowels 
in one syllable. Ei, which *is fjehcrally 
pronounced i, and a; and oe, sounded like e, 
may be said to exhibit something like an 
analogy to a married couple. I'he human 
diphthong, Smith female + Brown male, 
is called Brown only. 

Use of the AOjectlve.— In iuaking*^\ove, 
“(as you will find one of these. days,) or in 
itbnsing a cabman, your succe.ss wilj de- 
]iend in no small degree in your choice of 
adjectives. \ 

Genders. — Masc. hie. Fern. hoec. Neut, 
hoc, &c. 

The nominative singular 's hie, hicc, and hoc,— 
WhicJi, to learn, haii cost school-boys lull many a 
knock ; 

The genitive ’s hujus, the dative makes huic, 
f A fact Mr. Squeors never mentioned to Smike;) 
'I’ben huuc, hanc, and hoc, the accusative makes 
The vocative— caret— no very great shakes; 

The ablative case maketh hoc, hac, and hoc, 

A cock is a fowl— but a fowl 's not a cock. 

The nominative plural is hi, hee, haec, 

The Roman young ladies were dressed d la Grccque ; 
1 he genitive ease horuin, harum, and horuin, 
Slleflus and Bacchus were fond of a jorum , 

The dative in all the three genders is his, 

At Actium his tip did Mark Antony miss : 

The accusative 's hos, has, and hroc, in all grammars, 
Herodotus told some American cramuiers ; 

The vocative hero also — caret— 's i ^ gdt 
As Milo found rending an oak-tree, you know ; 

And his, like the dative, the ablative cqee is, 

The Juries had most disagreeable faces. 

Nouns are called doubtful wlien decline<l 
with the article hie or htec — whichever 
you (deuse, as tlie showman said of the 
Duke of VVellington and Napoleon Bona- 
parte. Aiiguis, a snake, is a doubtful 
noun. At all events, he is a doubtful cus- 
tomer. 

After all, there is no rule in tlie Latin 
language about gender so comprehensive 
as that ul)seTved in Ilanijishire, where 
they ^all everything he but a tom-cat, and 
tiiat, she, 

I Very droll ure tlie— ] 

Comparisons of Adjectives. — Compari- 
sons are odious. . 

Adjectives have three degrees of compa- 
rison. I bis is, perhaps, the reason why 
they arc .'SO disagreeable to V^arn. 

I he first degree of comparison is the 
positive, which denotes tlic (mality of a 
thing absolutely. Thiwv the Eton Latin 
Grammar is lepidus, fuuuy. 

The s^ond is the cupiparativc, which 
increases or lessees tlie qualify, formed by 
adding or to the first case of the positive 
ending Thus, the Charter-house 


Grainimir is lepidior — funnier, or more 
funny. The third is the superlative, 
which increases or dimiui.'jthes th6' signifi- 
cation to the greatest degree, formed from 
the same case by adding thereto, ssimus. 
Thus, the Comic Latin Grammar is lepi- 
dissimn.s, funniest, or most fnfiny. A Lon- 
doner is acutus, shar]), or 'cute,— a York- 
shireman acutior, sharper, or more sharp, 
’cuter, or more ’cute— but, a Yankee i.v 
uccutisslmns, sharpest, or most sharp, 
'cutest, or most ’cute, or tarnation ’cute. 

Enumerate, in the manner following, 
with sab.stantiveR, the exceptions to this 
i-ule, mentioned in the Eton Grammar. 

Bonus, good. Melior, better. Optimus, best. 

A plain pudding. A suet pudding. A plum pudding. 

Melus, bad. Fejor, worse. Peasimus, worst. 

A caning. A spatting. A flogging. 

&c. Sic. 

Adjectives ending in er, form the .HU]>er- 
lative in errimus. The taste of Vinegar i.s 
acer, sour ; that of veijuice acrior, more 
sour ; the vi.Hi)ge of a teetotaller, accerri- 
mus, .sourest, or most sour. 

Agilis, docili.s, pacilis, facili.s, liumilis, 
similis, change is into litmus^ in the super- 
lative degree. 

Agilis, nimble.— Madlle TagHoni. 

Agilior, more nimble.— Jim Crow. 

Agillimus, most nimble.— Mr. Wieland. 

Docllis, docile. — Learned Pig. 

Docilior, more docile. — Ouraug-outang. 

Doc'illimuN, most docile. — Man Friday. 

Gracilis, slender.— A whipping post. 

Gracilior, more slender.— A fashionable waist. 

GracilUnius, most slender.— A dustman’s leg. 

[The finale is truly characteristic :J 

And now farewell to tlie reader — fare- 
well, “ a word that must be and bath 
been” — said a great many times when 
once would have been quite sufficient. 
We need not, therefore, repeat it; nor 
need wc say, how iiiucli we hope that wc 
have amused, instructed him, and so forth ; 
that being as much an understood thing to 
put at the end of a book, as “ Love to 

} iapa, mamma, brothers and sisters,” in a 
loiiday letter. 

Nothing, tlfen, remains for us now to 
do, but to kick up our hat and cry 

’ “ ALL OVER.” 

[The Illustrations are capital. They 
consist of eight etchings, and u host — a 
forest— of wood -cuts. Etchings; 1, Dative 
and Vocative Case : Ma.stcr caning a boy’s 
hand? ^hc phizes arc admirable. 2. Go- 
ing through the VeThn^Aadio^ I hear: 
Tutor and Kettle-drum. 3. Street Fight : 
“ fngenua.s pngni didici.sse,” &c. 4. Pro- 
metheus Vinctus — in the stocks; what 
a silly old man ! 5. Smelling a Pig : bed- 
room .suprier at school : very good. 6. 
Domestic Elocution : “ My name is Nor- 
val.” 7* “Ilea! miseraiide Puer !”— Boy 
tossed in blanket : where once my care- 
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less childhoodf'" &c. 8. Patros Conscripti 
took a boat and went to Philippi : 

Trumpeter unus erat qui coatum- scarlet liabebat. 

— the jack-tar and the fpiards trumjKJter 
hannonize with the classic guys in the 
boat : as a^irnan of small art would say*— 
‘‘ it is very graphic.” How can we part 


with the Quts : the Schoolmaster A broad, ’ 
with a fool for his companion ; inasc. feni 
Macintosh and mantilla ; “ Tu qiioriue”— 
quarrelling sweeps; “ Half-and-half 
pot-boys watering the beer j Socrates 
jumping Jim Crow ; Mcnelnus in top- 
boots, and Paris in ti’owsers ; Cato selling 
his wj.fc, (halter fashion,) to Hortensius— 
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bad^e from Herculanenni ; &o. These 
are but a few of the sketchy pleasantries 
that season every page. And now, having 
'^spoken of the plates, and dished up the 
tit«bits of this feast of Momus, this pic-nic 
of pun and patter, let no reader cram him- 
aell'for Christmas with any of these good 
tilings without acknowledging their source 
—the Com/r Lathi Grammar ; which we 
heartily commend to all lovers of mirth.] 


THE OOVEUNES^. BY THE COUNTESS OF « 
BLEvSSINGTON. 

{Concluded from page 191.) ^ 

[Mrs, Robinson has a protege^ a little 
*girl dressed like the Shepherdess of the 
Alps, but, though singularly pretty u,s 
faded as a China rose after having been 
for a week in the heated atmosphere 
of a boudoir. In the esta.blishment is a 
French maid, Victorine ; and a pet lap- 
dog, who makes sad havoc, g.i] 

At this moment, a loud noise at the door 
was heard, and Victorine opened it to see 
what was the matter, ivlien Fidelio, the 
lap-dog of Mrs. Vincent Robinson, rushed 
in, holding in his mouth her newest wig, 
which he had nearly pulled to pieces. 
“ What has he got ?" asked his mistress. 
“ O ! le mechant ch\en,— he have de 
best vig, donnez-hi, coquin, de Jinile." 
“ VYhat ! my new wig? iv/urf* did you leave 
it, and iv/ig place it in his way?” ‘*1 not 
place uotiugs in his vay, nuidame ; he is 
so vicked dog, he take every,,tiry< — il est 
un vrai diable dc chien,” “ fibw provok- 
ing ! had it been any of the others^,! should 
not have minded, Init t/iat wig, made after 
a coiffure of a bust of Sappho, —it Ls too 
bad. But yon are always leaving things 
in the dog's vviiy.” Vus it I, madaine, 
as left j)oor Ma’mselle Ada Myrrha in liis 
vay, ven he tore all her robe and jiipon in 
pieces, and did bite her little leg and hand, 
because she did try to drive him away? 
(iod he know, I am expecting dat de poor 
child vill go mad one dese days.” Clara 
shuddered, and J^Irs. Vincent Robinson 
reddened with anger. ^fprr/pos, where is 
tJj^ child ?” asked she, anxious to get rid 
of her maid. “Co and see what she is 
doing.” 

['fhe child— Ada Myrrba — has been 
bitten by the dog, and the solicitude of 
Mrs. Robiii'son for her dog, W'hilst she 
leaves the girl tt> chance — is a fine st^okt^ 
of satire, upon the practice of petting. 
Mrs. Ro)>iiison is a poetess— a second 
Sappho ; an unfortunate circumstance for 
Clara, us she is importune'd to set tlie old 
lady^s nonsense to music, and sing it at 
her coteries. Here is a iq>ecimen of the 
Homage which she*‘swallow« like a gour- 
mand ; which, by the .way, she is, though 
she will^^ bUow Clara similar indi- 
gence, it (^hould spoil her voice.] 


LIBTJSS ON fiRSINO THS LOVELY MBS. VINCENT 

BOBINSON WALKING IN TJIB PARK, ATTENUEB 

BT HER DOGS. ' « 

** Not Venus, when she left tlie ocean, 

Gliding along with graceUii motion. 

More beautiful could look than thou, 

With that sweet smile and jdacid brow : 

The Goddess followed was bj' ftoves, 

Thou in thy train hast dogs and loves.” 

[The poor orphan child calls her pa- 
troness somebody, a beaut if uf mamma ; hut, 
ill a conversation with Clara, exhibits fine 
moral sense.] 

“ And so, Ma’mselle Victorine has taught 
you French ?” “ O ! yes, I know almost 
everything that is said; and very ofkm I 
wish I did not, for when f hear Ma’mselle 
Victorine say such thiitgs of somebody, I am 
sorry ; for mamma, who is in heaven, said, 
1 must be grateful to somebody, for ofteriiig 
to take me when she would be gone for 
ever; and I don’t like to hear Ma’mselle 
Victorine call her ineillv fotfe ; but don’t 
tell elbmi'hody, for Ma’mselle Victorine.is 
so good and kind to me, that I wonld not 
get her scolded for all tlit‘ world. But 
isn't it naughty. Miss Mordannt, for me 
to hear Ma’inselle Victorine call somebody 
names ? but, indeed, I can't helji it, for J 
could not bear to hear Ma’mselle \'icto- 
rine scolded.'’ 

[I'he girl dies after the Into ; Mrs. Ko- 
hinsou experiences a similar fate ; and the 
dog is hung. I’he character of the wonld- 
he juvenile old lady is broadly sketched 
throughout: she believes herself to he 
an nniv'ersal genius, and is ridiculed in 
public us well as private : her consolation 
IS amusing:] 

“ ^'on observe how the people follow', 
and look at me. Surely the beautiful 
Lady Coventry never w’^a.s more admired ; 
hut T have got used to it now, and it 
rather amuses than annoys me. This cu- 
riosity and admiration is one of the jie- 
nalties one must pay for celebrity, and 1 
do assure you, that 1 exjiect when ray next 
novel appears, that 1 shall he hardly al- 
low'cd to pass, through the streets; and 
yet, after all the triumph w'hich you have 
now witnessed, would you believe it, the 
{mhlisliers are so stupid, so blind to their 
own interests, that they refuse to buy my 
W'orks, and will only publish them, on 
conditions of a division of profits, wliich 
pro6ts/hoy profess never appear; so that 
literally I make nothing by my writings 
hrAfame, y€‘t that, I must say, consoles 
me.” 

\A soiree at Mrs. Robinson’s is thus 
smartly and graphically drawn : — ] 

Though, in a measure prepared for some 
ridiculous exhibition on the part of Mrs. 
Vincent Robinson on the occasion of this 
soiree, the one that awaited her in the 
drawing-room astonished Clara. A pro- 
fusion of flowers and lights, rendered the 
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atmosphere of the saloon so heavy and 
overcomifig, that, thongh in perfect health, 
Clara found it difficult to respire freely in 
it. A small portable bed, with lace cur- 
tains, lined with coleur de rosc^ the drapery 
held in thcm<;fpth of anor-moulii dove, first 
attracted her attention. Over this fanci- 
ful little bed, leant the lady of the house, 
with a flowing veil of lace falling down 
Irom the braided tresses of her wig, her 
forehead bound by a diamond bandeau, 
and a Pschye fly, of the same precious 
materials, over her brow ; a robe of white 
tulle, worn over satin of the same snowy 
hue, fell in folds to her feet, and was con- 
fined at the waist by a m/z/Mre of brilliants. 
Her arms and wrists were encircled by 
diamonds, and their withered and bony ap- 
pear mice, lofikiiig like those of a dried 
skeleton, whitened with pearl powder, 
formed a slnickiiig and grotes(i[ue contrast 
with the glittering gems that were round 
them. As Clara looked on Mrs. Viiiftint 
Robinson, the veil falling down and nearly 
concealing the face, she was reminded of 
the description given of Inez dc Castro, 
when, disiiihumed from the tomb and 
decked in jewels, the poor corse was placed, 
by the commands of her morbidly sensitive 
liusbarid, to receive, in state, the recogni- 
tion and homage denied her when living, 
A gilt lyre was on a .stand by the side of 
Mrs. Vincent llobiusoii, and an album, 
bound in violet-coloured velvet, enriched 
with precious stones, wi(li a pen and ink- 
stand to corresp<md, wi'rc placed beside it. 
Clara could not comprebend the meaning, 
of this fableaun but she was not long left 
in ignorance of its signific*atioii.-r-‘‘ Look 
here. Miss Mordaniit, how picturesquely 1 
have arranged all this — nest pawf—ii lias 
rjuitc a scenic efl’ect?” 

[The conversation at this party is very 
piquant : the King of Oude is a guest, and 
Lady Clarinda Beverley 

That, your majesty, said Lady Cla- 
riuda, “ is the celehratod writer on poli- 
tical economy, Mr. EverarO. Tomkinson,'' 
looking towards a bald-headed man, plainly 
dressed, who at that moment entered. He 
has written a very remarkable article on 
the best mode to he adopted for the liqui- 
dation of the national dclit.” “ I not see 
him before, and never hear his name men- 
tion. How is dis?” “He has been un- 
fortunate, your majc.sty, and litw been com- 
pelled to take the benefit of the act of 
insolvency ; to accomplish which, he has 
been in prison." “ What dis nation put 
in prison de man dat gives plan to pay dc 
national debt! What for dat?" “ Be- 
cau.se be has not paid his own debts." 
“ O dat is good, very good ! One man so 
clever he can tell ho^v to pay de national 
debt, hnt not know to pay his own, Dat 


man fool, not clever man. Who is dat 
handsome woman who is come in V ’ “ That 
is Lady Mary Osborne ; a person who has 
excited much attention in the literary 
world." , “ Wha.t for?" “ Because she 
writes moral tales, your majesty." “ She 
very beautiful. But is it very strange that • 
beautiful ladies write moral tales ?" “ O 
no ! iiotliing is more common." “ Why 
den dis lady so remarkable?" “Merely 
because her practice and her writings do 
nht agree." “ What she practice, ma- 
dam ?" “ She laughs at her nnsband, says 
marrig-ge is an unnatural system of sla- 
very; and whilst she advises women to ^ 
submit implicitly to their husbands, ojienly 
defie.4her own." “ Den she be like your 
flngei^posts on de roads ; she points de 
way she not goes." “ How vpry clever ! 
♦-quite charming, I declare." “ No, not 
clever, only tnie." There, your majesty, 
is our most celebrated poet. He writes 
such exquisite verses, gives descriptions 
of sunbeams, genial air, azure clouds, and 
all the deli(*u>us ciijoymeuts of summer, 
that those who read them, long to be in 
the country.” “ Has he ever travellcnl — 
ever left England?" “Never, your ma- 
jesty." “ Then dat is oho clcv’cr man, very 
clever man indeed. He mu.st have a line 
imagination to paint what he never saw.” 

“ O dear ! how very clever your maje.sty 
is." “ What is clever ? not surely to tcU de 
truth ? Every thing, every body C4>im» to 
London |picent de summer. It is loag 
time cxpcctecf, Imt it never do come; on dc 
contrary, ^viiilcr always like your lasbioii- 
ables, .spends de .season in London. Who 
is dat man with a red face?” “He is 
one of our .seiitirneutal writer.^, ili.s 
work.s are so full of tendorm'ss, that no 
one can reiid them without tears. He 
describes the beauty of domestic life, and 
the chariii.s of goc»doe.«!.s, until be makes 
one in love with virtue ; yet he is a reck- 
less gamester, consumes his nights in the 
lowest haunts of dissipation, his days in 
the indulgence of vulgar excesses, and 
piques himself on his want of feeling, and 
freedom from all moral constraint. ” “And 


de people mind what him .say, and not 
what him do, eh ! madam ?" “ O I deci- 
dedly, what he writes, and only lamcTit 
that his example^ not as praiseworthy as 
his precepts.” 

[A climax ensues in an attempt to in- 
vest the old lady with clas.sic honours.] 

Mr. O’Shonghnessy rapidly approached 
Mrs. Vincent Robinson, who was seated 
on a sofa, and bound the garland of buys 
round her brows. She, with aflccted mo- 
desty, made a flight resistance to this 
ceremony, and Mr, OKShoughnessy with 
a gentle violence persisted, vvhen, unhaji- 
piljr, the veil or scarf that felj„.<i^^m her 
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head, uiid which was iiruily attaclied to 
the braids of her coiffun^ became entan- 
gled in the button’ of O’Shoughnessy's 
coat^ who, unconscious of the fact, in 
turning a1)ruptly round to present tlie 
crowned poetess to the circle, drew off the 
, scarf, and with it the wig, leaving poor 
Sappho with lier bald head exposed to the 
view of the whole party. Shouts* of loud 
mirth wore now heard on all sides, the nn- 
fortnnatc lady wh6se disaster furnished the 
subject, burst into tears, while O’Shough- 
nessy, conscious of having occasioned 
this pij infill exposure to her, and dread- 
ing the effect it might produce on iiis fti- 
‘ ture fortunes, seized the wig, with all its 
accompaniments of brilliants, wreath and 
scarf, and in his anxiety to rectify the 
evil he had produced, unfortunately yi his 
hurry, tituck it, with the back part forc^ 
most, on the head it had so lately left, 

[Upon fhe bn^akiiig up of Mrs. llobhi- 
son’s establishment, Clara obtains an 
engagement with the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Axminster, for the tuition of 
their daughter, the Lady Isabidla. The 
Marchioness has an intrigue with Lord 
!>ancis ("arysfort, of whicli she attempts 
to employ Clara as the medium, 'fhe 
Marquis suspects, and questions the 
child.] 

I'he trepidation of the Marcliioness, 
while this interview took jilace, was ap- 
parent. She seemed to have some motive 
for preventing any further conversation 
between the lather and chtSl, ^id Clara 
could not help thinking that it originated 
in a wish to prevent Isabella’s l^cntioning 
who had been the companion of their walk. 
This suspicion pained her, and threw a 
melancholy over her mind that she could 
not dispel j nor was the gloom lightened, 
when Isabella, looking as sadly as her 
dimpled and beautiful face could look, 
said, “■Teach me, dear Miss Mordaunt, 
to please papa without vexing mamma, 
for 1 don’t know what to do when papa 
asks me anything and 1 tell him; then no 
is cross, and makes poor dear mamma cry ; 
so I am afraid to answer him aftCT ; an4 
tJien he says I'm naughty, and spoilt. Do 
tell me what I ought ]to do to please both 
mamma and papa alti^o, for 1 would' love 
him too, if he would let me.”— This artless 
app(^al tonched the sensitive heart of Clara, 
and tended to add force to the painful sus- 
picions that had entered hyr mind,, She 
could have wept as she looked on the 
lovely and innocent being before her, thus 
in infancy drawing down the censure of 
one parent from the desire to save the 
other from sorrow, yet unconscious that 
her hesitation an4 silen<fe tended towards 
falsehood ; a crime which, young as she 
was, sh^ would »ot willingly commit. 


Here was a creature, endowed with every 
gift that nature could bestow, and every 
noble impulse that tends to render a fe- 
male admirable, yet exposed to the peril 
of acquiring habits of ]irevaricatiou, and 
of “learning -to lie in silence and to this 
imminent danger was she eiposed by her 
who ought to have shielded her ductile 
mind from even the approach of evil,— l)y 
her mother. And ibis mother, too, a doat- 
ing one, and who, a year before, would 
have shrunk in dismay at the bare notion 
that her child should ever hover near the 
verge of dissimulation, was now leading 
her towards it. Such is one of the fatal re- 
sults of an unholy attachment, where even 
the idea of actual guilt has never sullied 
the mindi 

[Lord Axminster, however, remains 
suspicious, and, taking advantiigc of an 
accident, Clara is dismissed. Her next 
engagement is with a Mr. and Mrs. Man- 
wiypriiig, a precious pair of gounuunds. 
Eventually, the Axminsters prove friends in 
need ; and the story winds up as billows | 
NoUiing now remains to be told, except, 
that the nuptials of f-iord Scymoiirville 
and (l^lara were solemniwd at the resi- 
dence of the Marquis of Axminster, in n 
few weeks after; that the worthy Abraham 
Jacob acted as the bride’s father on the 
occasion, and that Mrs. Williamson, and 
the Mauwarrings, in future, ever treated 
the governesses who umh^rtook the instruc- 
tion of their children with more humanity; 
giving as a reason, that Uiere was no 
knowing whether they might not, at 
.some future period, become heiresses, or 
countesses, and so turn out useful ac- 

J paintances. Hercules Marsden became 
ascinated liy a co(iue,ttish young actress 
at one of the minor theatres, who flatter- 
ed him and his doting mother so adroitly, 
that she soon enacted the part of his wife, 
and returned witli them to Jamaica, where 
she charms the quadroon circles w^ith pri- 
vate theatricals. Dehis OT^eary and IJet- 
sey are inanried ; and the fair and gentle 
Haclmel contfrmes to be the blessing of her 
father, and has promised to ^be that of a 
young friend, selected by him for his future 
son. 


THE^COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC roll 

1840. 

Year by year, from the commraeiice- 
ment of this Year-book of General Infor- 
mation, have we pointed out its high value 
to the public. Its comjiilation is, to our 
thinking, the best service done by the 
Useful Knowledge Society ; and we say 
this without wishing to draw any Invidious 
comjiarison of its %uerits with those of 
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<»fl»er works produced by the Association. 
From itsjamifications through the country, 
this Society has, doubtless, many facilities 
for collecting statistical information which 
individuals are not likely to command; 
and, for the (jyLcellent use of tliis influence 
in the preparation of the Companion to the 
Almanac^ “ every man, woman, and child, 
who has the power of intisticofion, deglu- 
tilion, or locomotion,” has real cause to 
be grateful. The title of the Conipaniou^ 
wms by no means a novelty : such a work 
having been first published in 1802, “by 
John Audley,*’ at the suggestion of Air. 
W. Lej»ard. It is^' however, a mere pam- 
phlet of eighty-six pages, containing un 
explanation of the Saints’ Days and TToIi- 
days, with biographicai and historical 
notes; an exjdanation of the terms and 
cont(Mits of modern almanacks ; their 
origin, &c. It is a ncrpvtnnl work, tlie copy 
before ns being tne second edition, dated 
Nov. 1, ISOJ ; and, as extra, information, 
in this edition, the moveable feasts arc 
ada])ted to tin* year 1804. Drand, the 
indefatigable secretary of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and Dr. Olinthns Gregory, 
then of (’aml)ridgp, arc specially thanked 
by the compiler for their assivtance. 

The distinction between the old and 
new Compnnionit is this : the former is an 
arranged collection of facts, more enter- 
taining than useful ; whilst the latter work 
exhibits the annual progress of useful 
knowledge, and the most valuable infor- 
mal ion contributed to its gcmeral slock in 
the previous year, following “the example 
of time,” as Bacon quaintly saith. Thus, 
ill the volume for 18*10, we havi* valuable 
papers "-On the Calculation of Single Life 
(’ontingencies “ Medical and Vital Sta- 
tistics-Public Ileallli;” tin* Registrur- 
Gciieral’s Report, with the Tamdon Mor- 
tality Bill, for the last time, the necessity 
for its publication being superseded by the 
new Registration. A carc'fully-compiled 
Hi.story of the Post-oflice follows, in which 
wo read, that the agitators of 1057 were 
oddly termed “ Undertakers and that in 
B58;i, the Metrojiolitan Penny Post was 
set up by an upholsterer named Murray, 
who assigned bis interest to a Mr. Dock- 
wra, from whom (Jovernment took it, set- 
tling upon him, in return, a pension of 
.£*200 a-year. 

The description of the Railways in Great 
Britain, is continued. Papers follow, fiill 
of suggestions for the census for 1841, and 
an efficient Constabulary Force. Next 
are Criminal Tables for England and 
Wales, IH;J8 ; Abstracts of Public Acts and 
Parliamentary Documents. l^'rom the 
latter we gather fbat, in I8'i8, the British 
Museum was vi^^ifed 1^ 260,000 persons, 
the falling off from the previous year being 


55,151 ; and the decrease in that year, from 
1836, being upwards of 60,000. In 1838, 
the National G iillery was visited by 397?b4,9 
persons; but the number of students was 
only 100. The Government School of 
Design is by no means flourishing ; the ^ 
number of pupils never exceeding thirty- * 
six, although the admission-money has 
been reduced to four shillings, and two 
shillings per month : the salaries of mas- 
ters amount to X'780 per annum ! In 
c^nsefj^nence of the abolition of the war- 
den’s tee for seeing the Tower Armoury, 
and tl« reduction of tlie admission to one 
shilling, the miinbcr of visitors has In- % 
creased, in ten months, from 9,508 to 
.37i43t ; and the admission-money from 
.£*950^0 .£1,891. Owing to this increase, 
and hot to any rednetion of fees, the visi- 
t>>rs to the Jewel House bav^e been nearly 
trebled. 

From the paper on Public Improvements, 
an excellent teaturo of ibe Companion^ ah 
initio^ W’c learn that fewer buildings of 
note have been eri'cted in 1839 Ilian in its 
predecessors. Still, the minor improve- 
ments are numerous and interesting ; and 
the report on New Cburcbcs is very satis- 
factory. Mr. Decimiis Burton is the archi- 
tect of the public ritfices to be erected 
Ix'tweou Downing and Fludyor-streeis — 
9wt “ in continuation of that erected at the 
north-cast angle of Downiiig-stroet by Sir 
John Soane, who purposed forming a ctir- 
respondingrs»''ge to the south, leaving the 
entrance into Downing-slrect between 
them, and^cuttiiig tlirongb the turtlior end 
of the latter into the I’ark. The Royal 
Exchange is to be extended westward 
nearly to the centre of the Bank fa<;ade, 
to the disadvantage of both edifices. 
Among the provincial novelties, the new 
PrcshyhM’iari (rnitarian) ('hajiel, at Dnii- 
kinfield, Uhcshire, is highly spoken of: the 
architect is Mr. R. I'aHersall, of Maii- 
chc'^ter; the style and character of the 
design are strictly ecclesiastical— a novelty 
in chai>el-hiulding, though without tower 
or steeple. 'I’be Chronicle is concise as 
lieretofore ; and the Treasury Postage 
Minute concludes this admirable digest of 
Statistics and Social Economy for 1 849. 

SAYINC.a A.\n ESSAVrNGR. 

{From lHackivootTs Magazine^) 

A's tinprod motive truth is none. But 
there are products which cannot be 
weighed even in patent scales, nor brought 
to market. 

It is an old discovery that man passes 
from knowledge *10 doubt, and thence 
again attains to knowleflge. But it is a 
vulgar error to suppose that we return 
not only to the same kiiowle<lgey*i|ut^ that 
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in the same formfi, and under the same 
limitations as before* 

Any fool, much more any score of fools, 
can kill tlie wisest of men. Yet history 
teaches nothin;^, if not this, that the final 
estimation which decides all conflicts is by 
' weight, not tale. 

The striving of modern fosVionaJde edu- 
cation is to make the character impres- 
sive ; wliile the resnli of good edneation, 
though not the aim, would be to make it 
expressive. • 

'I’here is a tendency in modern ednea- 
tion to cover the fingers with rn^g%, and, 
^ at the same time, to cut the sinews at ihe 
wrist. 

No wonder that in the devil’s mai^cct a 
large imt-sliell, with a maggot in it, passes 
for more than a small one, which is whole 
and sound. That oranges are cultivated 
by his gardeners to have the finest skins 
and no juice. And in his picture galleries, 
frames inclosing nothing, and sheets of 
varnish, with no forms seen in them lint 
tlie reflectitjii of the spectator, hold the 
place <if true delineations. 

One somctim<?s sees others than Irish- 
men, when they want to have a vehicle 
for use, make their harrow as large as 
possibh', and fill it with a heap of goods, 
init only forget one thing— the .wheel. 
Now, as a big wheel- barrow without a 
wheel, so is a man full of talk, and cle- 
verness, and success, but without a cha- 
racter and a princijjlc high^ tlgin himself 
on which the character dt*ifeds. 

A man must have bread ^o liv'e on, 
bread growing in the fields around him, 
ground in a mill, and baked in an oven 
within' 7) is reach. Dust, indeed, he may 
find without hoA’ing it sown, or rentped, or 
ground, or baked for him ; and a traveller 
may tell him of fruits and viands much 
better than bread to he found in India or 
the moon ; but the dust will not feed him, 
nor the name of pine- apples and nectar 
serve him for dinner. So is it with our 
need of religion. Worldly maxims of pru- 
dence and knowledge -»viH not do as a 
substitute; and philosophy, which, to be 
comprehensive and lasting, must be reli- 
gious philosophy, is for all but a few as 
airy as the rumour of a magic garden, and 
the tale of lunar feasts *and quintessential 
potations. 

Ike worst education which teaches self- 
denial is better than tire best which 
teaches eveiything else, and not that. 

Mere benevolence is little Better than 
wortliless as a first principle of life. The 
loving men, without knowing wliat wc are 
to love in them, is p, moral appetite, 
which may easiW Ik* too indiacriminating. 
Faith must stand first ; the trustiul insight 
into a which shews what we ate to 


love, and why; otherwise the love ends in 
a melancholy dream. It is i^c mere 
moonshine of the mind, which, if genuine, 
and not a stage-carpenter’s tallow moon- 
shine, [loiiits to, and proves a sunshine ; a 
knowledge and love of goo^, nnmingled 
and pure ; and not, as in human beings, 
muddled with infiiiite dirt and lies. 

Better a cut finger than no knife. The 
boy, indeed, bears the cut finger for the 
sake of the knife ; but a wise parent will 
often think the cut the real gain, and the 
knite expedient for the soke of it. 

From want of reverence may I and my 
children be preserved"^. But this prayer is 
not heartier than that which T ofier for 
preservation from the reverence of hollow 
notions and smoky dreams, half felt to be 
lies, while wo bow down to them. In sin- 
gleness of heart to believe and do wdiat 
highest we know-how few and simple 
are the words ! yet their moaning fathoms 
thi^ depths, and compasses the horizon of 
life. 

“THE MEURV DKVIL OF EDMON- 
TON.” 

“ The town of IWmonton has lent the stage 
A devil.” 

Prologue fo “ ihe Witch of Edviovton.'* 

(This popular fal>le has been chosen by 
the ))laywrights of Coveut (lurden 'rhoatre 
for the opening .scenes of their Christmas 
panUmiinto. It is contained in a pnniphlvt 
now ver^ scarce, erititl(‘d “ The Lite and 
Deatli of the Merry Deuill of Edmontf>n ; 
with the^ pleasant pranks of Smug, the 
SiuiUi, Sir John, and mine Host of the 
George, about the Stealing of Venison. 
By T. B. Xjondou : Printed in the black 
letter, by T. P., for Franci.s Faulkner, 
dwelling over against St. Margaret’s Hill, 
in Southwark, 1G31.” (The title-page bears 
a vignette of “ Smug, pursiide by the Keep- 
ers, got vpon the White Morse, to escape 
his catching.”) 

Antiquarian uTiters, in their notices of 
the parish qf Edmonton, commemorate 
“ The Merry Devil.” « There is, (says 
Norden: Upecutum Uritannicu^ Middlesex, 
p. 18,) a fable of one Peter Fabell, that 
lyeth in this church, who is .said to have 
liegiiilcd the devell by policie for money : 
hut the devell is deceit itsolfe, and hardly 
dec^ved.” Weever, in his Funeral Monu- 
nw/tts, fol. 1631, p. 514, record.^ “ Here 
(/. c., at Edmonton,) licth interred under 
a seemelie tombe without inscription the 
body of Peter Fahelt^ (as the rejmrt goc.s,) 
upon whom this Fable wa.s fathered, that 
he by his wittie dcvice.s beguiled the Dcvill: 
belike lie was some ingenious conceited 
gentn* who did use some sleightie tricks 
for his own disports.” He lived and died 
in the reign of H^nry VH., says the book 
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of his merry pranks. In this book, he is 
callf^d ‘ ay excellent scholar, and well scene 
in the art of inagicke.' • The pamphlet 
was edited by Mr. Robinson, the author of 
a History of Edmonton, for whom it was 
reprinted hi tiie year 1819, by J. Nicholls 
and Son, Rea Lion Passage, Fleet-street. 
The introductory chanter f^ives some ac- 
count of the Merry Deiiill;”) 

“ The Introduction ; with a description of 
Maisfer Peter FaheU, 

Maister Peter Enbclt, otherwise called 
*• Tlie Merry Denill of Edmonton” (for the 
many excellent leasts lie did) was a man of 
ffood discent: and a man, either for his 
#<ii1ts externall, or internall, inferior to few. 
For bis person he was absolute. Nature 
liad nener shovvne the fulnessc of her 
skill, more in any then in him. For the 
other, 1 ineanehisffreat learning (including 
many snisttiries) hec was as amply blest as 
any. 

Very pleasant, kinde, and free-hearlt*d 
was lu*e to or with his familiars : very 
afliible, ninl curteons to strangers, and 
very libtiral, full of conimisseratioii and 
pittio to the ])Oor and needy ; both abroad 
from bis purse, and at home from his table. 

ill Ills time very well knowno to him, 
and HOinetiim* (in pastime) very familiar 
with him, were these men ; 0 finer Sjnug, Sir 
John-\ the merry parson, Jian/cs the Miller, 
and mine JTost of the iieo7'ge, in whose 
cotniiaiiies many times for recreation he 
would sjiend some houres. In Edmonton 
he was borne, lined and du»d in the roigne 
of King FI. 7-” 

[A sefeetion from ^‘Ihe Contents” wdll 
convey to ilie reader some idea of the 
quaint conceits of this bibliographic rarity : 
tbns-1 
Smile’s (ihoHt. 

Tlic iiilrodudirm ; with a description of Maister 
Peter Fabell. 

Hoav Maistei Peter dcceiucd the Deuill with a can- 
rilti’s end. 

How Maister Peter derciued tlie Deuill affaine. 
iloAv Maister Peter puiushed a P^yer and Ins Lemon, 
for their knauery. 

How Smug won a wager of Maister*Peter Pabell, by 
a tricke that he did. 

How Smug, when he w'as mad drunke, would needs 
go to tiglit Avitli the shadotre of a sworde and 
buckler. 

How Smug laid a wager with certaine shoomakers, 
that he was a shoomaker, proued it, and wone the 
wager. 

How men ily Smug answered one that gaue him good 
couiisaile. * 

* From a copy in quarto, 6. 1. 1631. 
t'This is one of the many instances which might 
be given where a parson is called Sir, “ upon whicli,*' 
says Sir John Hawkins, it may he observed that 
anciently it was the common designation both of one 
in holy orders, and a knight.” Fuller, in his Clnirch 
History, says, “ that anciently there were in Eng- 
land more i/rs than knighiuP* and so lately as the 
time of William and Mary, in a deposition in the 
Exchequer, in a case of tythes, the witness, syieaking 
of tile curate whom he renvmherod, stiles him Sir 
Oylvs. See Gibson’s View of the State of tbc 
t'hurches of Door, Home Lacy, S:c , p .‘hi.. 


How Smug was IVigbfened by the Nuns of Chestone, 
thinking them to be spirites, and bow afterward 
he frighted them by lus suddaine appearance. 

How Smug, presuming upon his courage, after this 
exploitc, (frighting these supposed spirits,) w-ould 
needs go the next Kuening againe a Deere steal- 
ing, and hovp denre he paid for it. 

How Smug, being drunke, lost his fellowes in the, 
Parke; and how, when they got together, by 
whoopuig and hollowing, hetooke them for theeiies 
and would by no means know them, till he was 
soundly thawackt by them, and made to know his 
friends from his foes. 

How Smug was deceiued of his red cap by his Wife, 
*and by that deceit forst to leaue his swaggering 
company, and go with her home to his labour. 

How Smug was taken by the Watch, ami set in the 
, stoclres fur abusing them, and liuw he kept such 
a cnyle, with whooinng and hollowing vnder a s 
sicke woman’s window, that the Constable w'as fain 
to Bft him at liberty, and glad to be so rid of him. 
How kiiauishly Smug was dealt with by three or 
four# of his fellow drunkards ; and how he broke 
the that shewed him the shaddow of his 

• OAViic face. 

How cunningly Smug scaped the Keeper and others 
that pursued him, and made them run up and 
down from place to place to seeke him ui vahie. 
How Smug’s wife locked him in adonrus, w'hon he 
would have gone abroad a swaggering, and what 
shift bee made to get out amojigst them. 
lli>w Smug W7VS reuenged on his Wife for locking 
him in adoores. 

How Smug quarrel’d with liia fellowes, and Avas 
ready to fight about the singing of a catch, and 
how till they turned it to Iris uimd, he would not 
be quieted. 

[The above story was likewise worked 
up into n pUiy, calletL also, Merry 
Devi/ if Edmonton, which 1ms been falsely 
attributed to Sbakspearc, but is now gene- 
rally supposed to have been written by 
Michael J>i*a^ »)ii. There are five editions 
of this jiln}''; the first came out in 1608 ; the 
•scene is luid at Edniontoii and Enfield.” 
Thus writes the Revv Mr. Lyson.s, in his 
Environs of London,, vol, ii. ]>art i. Second 
Edition: ISJI, Hut, we are di.^])osed to 
consider the “ Life and Dciath” to have 
been fomiclcd U])on the play, not the J»lay 
upon the memoir ; as tbc date of the 
drama is some years earlier tlmn the oldest 
recorded edition of the prose story. Upon 
the title-page of a copy of the play, quarto, 
date, 1 6 written in a hand, resembling 
Malone’s, the fir.st entry of this play, from 
the Stationers’ Hall books, thus: ‘‘ Entered 
to A. Johnston, Oct. 22, I 6 O 7 . Register, 

C. fol. 159. 6.” In the Hiographia Drama- 
tiea, the play is stated to be neither by 
Shakspeare nor Drayton, but by Tony 
Hrewer, (T. B. ut snpra,) 

VwXiXoi,. 

Pursuit of Science. — M. Agassiz, who is nowpub- 
lislLing a magnificent work on Fossil Icthyuiugy, is 
known to have relinquished pursuits from which he 
might now have been in the receipt of a consider- 
able income, and all for the sake of science. Dr. 
Buckland knew him, frhen engaged in this arduou.s 
career, with the revenue of oifly £100 ; and of this 
he paid fifty pounds to the artist for drawings, thirty 

* Catalogue of Books for sale by J /i p Russell 
Smith, 4, Old (.’omptori-strcct, Soho^ 
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^ pounds for books, and lived himself on the remain- 
ing twenty pounds a-year ! Thus has he raised him- 
self to an elevated European rank ; and in his abode, 
an froisi^me, Is the companion and friend of princes, 
ambassadors, and men of the highest rank and 
talent of every country. 

€Mef is, of all tlie passions, the one that is the 
• most ingenious and. Indefatigable In finding food for 
its own subsistence; Even vanity and hope, for ever 
seeking nurture to siistain them, ane less Successful 
in the chase than is grief.— [This is a solemn 
truth, exquiiritely told. Thg .epic poet may sing of 
“ the joy of grief,**'' yet W'hd can define that sweet 
consolation which we derive from the induigcnee,of 
grief for the loss of friends, be they tied by consaii> 
guinity, or by that delightful assimilation of mind 
abd heart which forms the confidence of fiii^dship. 
Who that has exi>erienced the common lot of nior- 
* tallty, and in bewailing the deatli of a friend, will 
not feel the force of the above remark I Old letters, 
reference, to diaries, and the same days in previous 
year.s as^ibat on which our bereavement too|j; place, 
make up this food of grief. Any representation of 
the deceased is a luxury, (if the term be not too 
sensdil,) to feed and foster the melancholy of & 
stricken heart — from the life-breatliing portrait to 
the rast after death — that happy after- tliought of 
art in ministering to the finest feelings of nature. 
There may be well-intentioned p'Tsons who con- 
demn this excessive sensibility as an overweening 
reverence for the dead, vrhlch is apt to lead us to 
neglect our duties to the living : but, ** Nature will 
have it so.*’ In the page immediately following that 
whence the above quotation has been made, is the 
following passage, fUll of that natnralncAs which is 
the pure charm of Lady Blessington’s writings An 
orphan governess is just reviving from the atliiction 
caused by the death of a dear guardian : “ Youth, 
and a naturally strong constitution, thosc^ inestim- 
able blessings, seldom prised until they have fled, 
enabled Clara to recover from the alarming state of 
debility, induced by the violence of the fever which 
assailed her on the death of her aunt ; and with 
returning strength of frame, cania^ a piorc healthy 
state of mind. She remembered iftat, in her poverty 
and depcndancc, it was only by the exercise of her 
talents that she could obtain a livelihAni, and that 
to indulge in useless grief, while eating the bread of 
idleness, was highly replehensible,"j 

Fires ^ — Tho number of firemen in New York is 
JDjOOO, by which means, and the liberal provision 
of escapes, a life is seidom lost, notwithstanding 
fires are much more' frequent in New York than in 
London. 

The Fifzwillittm hfusei4m, at Cambridge, is rapidly 
progressing ; several hundreds of workmen being 
actively engaged in its erection. 

Halt of Intellect . — A chemist at W — ^ told a 
friend, the other day, that he had frequent applica- 
tions tor “ rehelliowt pills.” [Qy. antibilious? We have 
known sal volatile call«4 ** saily-melatty ; spirit of 
^mpbor, “ spit in-witte-and-canister ;”.'V#irice trea- 
^e, “ Venice preserved aniseed, ** 

Maseive Jewellery. — In some parts of Elouth Ame- 
rica, the men and women wear ear-rings resembling, 
both in size and shape, a common English Ih^ss 
padlock. * 

WaUr.—ki Buenos Ayres, water is dear within a 
stone's-throw of the largest river In this world 
(the Plata). r 

Clever Thievee.-^Ai Buenos Ayres, Instances have 
been known of thieves running off with the clpthes 
of the sleeping inmates of the houses,, fished thrdbgh 
the gratings pf the window, by means of one of the 
long canes of the country, with a hook at the end 
of it : in one well-known ,case, * gentleman’s watch 
was thus hbokod <hit of hie pocket at Ids bed’s 
head, and he was bn# Just roused by his frightened 
wife in time to catch a lalt glimpse of the chain 
and aeals^ they seemingly danced out of tlm win- 
Pnr(eh*e By man ^yres. 


Belgian Railways.-^la Belgium, whqre the Rail- 
way System has been taken up by the Government, 
its success has been unique. I'he lines hUve already 
advanced so far, that a direct communication is 
open both between Antweri) and Brussels, and 
aemss the whole e^ent of the country, from 
Ostend to Liege. The undertaking is not only 
profitable to the Government, bJi, what is very 
important, places the means of locomotion within 
the reach of all classes of the population, the fiires 
lieing properly fixed as low as possible. The fares 
in the open wagons are, from Brussels to Ostend 
(eighty -five English miles,) three and a half IVancs 
to Liege, (seventy miles,) three francs ; and pro- 
portionately for sliorter distances. 

Poor Contolalitm . — A philosopher, who is neglected 
by his contemporaries, is often cheered amid his 
toilsome labours by the thought that he will obtain 
justice from posterity. — Arago. [Alack I as HazHtc 
once observed, to be treated with respect after death, 
is but poor recompense for Ming neglected while 
living.] 

Female Mathematician — In the j'car l/.IG, the 
Freneti Academy of Science proposed, as a subject 
for a prize, the propagation of heat ; when the Mar- 
chioness of Chatelet entered the lists of competitors. 
Her work was not only an elegant account of all the 
prqi««rtiei| of heat, at that time known to natural 
philosojiiiers , but it was also remarkable fur various 
proposals for experiments ; one, among others, wliieh 
was afterwards followed up by ilerschel, and from 
which he derived one of the chief gems in his bril- 
liant scientific crown. — Arago. 

Sout*ke of Doubt . — Even in the region of demon- 
stration there is room for a division of opinion. — 
Fonienelie. 

Heat of the Descartes thought that the 

earth differed in nothing from the sun, except that 
it was smaller. 

American Winter . — The transition fiom winter to 
summer in the northern ports of North America, is 
very sudden. There is no season in that country 
corresponding to our spring. The vast heaps of 
hardened snow and ice which have accumulated 
during the winter, remain on the ground long after 
the sun has attained a scorching heat ; bat it is not 
until his rays have melted and removed them, that 
the climate becomes really warm ; and then the 
foliage, being no longer checked by the cold pro- 
duced by these masses of snow and ice, instantly 
bursts forth, and, at that particular time, a single 
day makes a marked difference on the face of tlie 
country.—- iS/ecenson's North America. 

Science v. Antiquarianiim.—ThoigyxexWMiee of an- 
tiquarian zeal are often demolished by the powerful 
battery of science. Thus, Professor Bnckland laughs 
at the antiquaries' notions of Druids’ stones, winch 
have been stolen from the irregular surface wells, 
(liits in chalk, pyits nature Is,) of the geologists. 

Science teaches us our ignorance, as well as the 
elevation of our nature. Those misrepresent it 
much who de.scribe it in other terms ; for the lesson.s 
of science implant reverence and gratitude for the 
past, hope for the ftiture, and humility in our own 
estimation.— Pro/. Whewell. 

Jteaeons for Silence — Some one asked Fontaine, 
the celebrated geometrician, what he did hi society, 
wberl he remained almost perfectly silent. *‘ J 
study,** replied he, ** the vanity of men, in order to 
mortify it occasionally.” 
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‘THE GREAT RET) OF WARE.’ 


Few objects of antiquarian curiosity have 
acquired more notoriety than a bedsitead 
of unusually lar^c dimensions, which has 
l>een preserved, between two and three 
centuries past, at an inn at W are, twenty 
miles from London, on the road to 4^am- 
bridge. That ‘"the Bed of Ware” was 
“familiar as household words” at the 
period we have alluded to, may be in- 
ferred from Shakspeare employing it as an 
object of comparison, in liis piny ot Twelfth 
bearing date 1614 : thus 
Sir Andrew Aguecheeh. Will cither of you bear me 
a challenge to him 7 

Sir Toby Brick. Go, write it in'a martial hand ; lie 
curst and brief; it is no iii»tter how witty, so it lie 
ehxiuent, and Aill of invention ; taunt him with the 
\OTi. II. I* 


licence of ink ; if thou thou'st him some thrice, it 
shall not be amiss ; and as many Uca as will lie in 
thy sheet of paper, although the sheet were big 
enough for the Bed of Ware In England, set ’em 
down; go about it, frc.— Act iii. Scene 2. 

Still, we gather little from the county 
historian relative to “ the Bed.” Clntter- 
bnek, in his folio work, observes : “ One 
of the inns at^Ware, known by the name 
of the Saracen’s Head, contains a bed of 
unusually large dimensious, measuring 
twelve feet square, consisting wholly of 
oak, curiously and elaborately carvtMl. 
After diligent itfliniry, J have not been 
able to meet with any written document, 
or Ipcal tradition, which throws any light 
upon the history of this curious Ded, to 
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« ^hich allattion U made by Shaksiicarc in 
iH play of Twelfth Night, There is a date 
of i463 painted on the back of the bed ; 
bat it appears to be more modern than the 
bed itself, which, from the style of the carv- 
ing, ,may be referred to the age of Queen 
Elizabeui/' 

In this absence of recorded fact, ^fable 
has been twofold busy. We nre‘ not, 
tberefore^ surprised to find the possession 
of this Bed attributed to Warwick ‘‘the 
Kingmaker," the wealthiest, ablest, and** 
most munificent noble of his time, who is 
reported to have fed at his tables «1(^000 

S ersons daily. This tradition, in all pro- 
ability, explains the date of 1463-— the 
period at which Warwick flourished,^ in 
the wars of the White and lied Roses— 
wliicli we suspect to have been paiTite^ to 
suit the story ; and which further states 
the licdstead to have l>een sold, amongst 
other moveables belonging to Warwick, at 
Ware Park. 

“ The Bed" has just been pressed into 
the story of the Merry Pevil of Edmonton, 
which, as ifltimatt^d in our last Number, 
has been “ worked up" into the pantomime 
now performing at Co vent Garden Theatre : 
but, with full disposition to bear testimony 
to the ingenuity of the author of the har- 
lequinade, we are sceptical as to the au- 
thority for his “ Some Account of the Groat 
Bed or Ware," prefixed to the programme 
of the performance. At the same time, 
his narrative is very amusing; and this we 
take to be his main object ; bit tllc reader 
shall judge 

“ In the town of W are, in Ilerlfiirdshire, 
is a Great Bed, capable of hoi ding twenty- 
four jiersons which was made by one 
Jonas Fosbrooke, a journeyman carpenter, 
and presented to the Royal Family, in 
1463, as a rare specimen of canning, and 
for the use of the said Royal Family, for 
princes or nobles of gentle blood to sleep 
in on any great occasions. The King, being 
much pleased with the workmanship and 
great labour of tlie maker, (it having taken 
him at least tliirty years to complete,) 
allowed him a jiension of forty marks 
a-^ear ; which he enjoyed till his deatli. 

“There is also a strange legend attached 
to this Bed, which runs thus That after 
many years, being much neglected, this 
Bed was used on occasions of the town 
being very lull, for any large parties to 
sleep in ; snch os those engaged in hunt- 
ing, or attendant on weddings, &c. When- 
ever so used, its occupants were always 
unable to obtain tbelr wisbed-for sleep, 
l)cing in the night subject to all kinds of 
pinching, hipping, and scratching, till at 
Twelve butcliersf and their wives,” runs the 

tale. 


last the Bed became deserted. The reason 
is said to he this, that the spirit of Jonas 
Fosbrooke always hovered about his fa- 
vourite work, and being vexed at the base 
use it was put to, (he having made it for 
nonglit but noide blood to sle^p in,) jwe- 
vented any body else from getting a mo- 
ment’s rest. 

“There is also a stoi^' of one Harrison 
Saxby, of Lancashire, a Master of the 
Horse to King Ilenty VIII., who, having 
fallen deeply in love with the daughter of 
a miller and maltster residing in Chalk Is- 
land, near Ware, (she having several other 
suitors of her own rank,) swore he would 
do anything to obtain her. This coming 
to the ears of the King, as he was passing 
through Ware, on his way to his favourite 
retreat at Hertford, his Mmesty ordered 
the girl and all her suitors bemre biin, and, 
to set the matter at rest, promised ber 
band to him who would sleep all night in 
the Great Bed, provided he be found there 
in tne morning. The suitors, all being 
superstitious, declined ; but the Master of 
the Horse complied, and retired to the 
chamber, though not to sleep or rest, for in 
the morning, on the servants of the King 
entering the apartment, he was found on 
the fioor covered with bruises, and in a 
statc'bf complete exhaustion." 

The “pinching, nipping, and scratch- 
ing," are, of course, evidence of the agency 
of witchcraft ; and the story of Saxby and 
the miller’s daugliter makes an excellent 
framework for the pantomime introduction . 
I’he autlior adds that the Bed was removed 
from an inn opposite, (the George, its ori- 
ginal situation,) about one hundred years 
ago. It is now to be^ seen at the Saracen’s 
Head Inn ; and it is stated to have l)cen 
“ twice reduced in size, to accomodate it 
to the chamber in which it is exhibited, the 
landlord finding tlie room more valuable 
than the Bed." In the same apartment 
with the Bed, are an old, carved cabinet, 
table, and chair, and an oval-framed 
pictme. 

NotwitbstanTllng the assumed age of 
146.3, the Bedstead would apji^ar, there- 
fore, to be of the age of Queen Elizabeth, 
when the art of sculpture in wood may be 
said to have arrived at' its zenith in Uiis 
country. It is, as all the accounts concur 
in stating, elaborately carved; and the 
detail 'has been carefully preserved in the 
prefixed engraving. Its association with 
the Covent Garden pantomime will, doubt- 
less, give it a new celebrity ; but we hope 
no sacrilegious relic-hunter will mutilate 
its antique beauty. 

On turning to the history of Ancient 
Furniture, we find that, so late as the 
fifteenth centnry, a gentleman’s bouse 
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which contained three or four beds was 
well famished. This deficiency was, how- 
ever, hiuch grreator in private gentlemen’s 
houses than among citizens, and especially 
foreign merchants. From an inventory of 
the ^ods pf a rich Venetian trader resid- 
ing in St. Botolph’s Lane, in the City of 
London, a.d. l4frl, he appears to have 
possessed no less that ten neds. 

An interesting s])ecimen of a bed of 
the thirteenth century may be seen in the 
frieze of Edward the Confessor’s chapel at 
Westminster. Beside the bed, is the strong 
box, or iron-chest, of our days. The bed- 
stead is low, and without posts ; but it has 
a back and ornamented tester, and the 
curtains slide w-ith rings upon a rod. In 
the following century, we find extremely 
rude bedsteads, with only a board at the 
head, miparently sliding up a pyramidal • 
post. The fiilcenth century presents us 
with a bedstead precisely resembling the 
modern one, posts excepted; which^ in- 
deed, were never very common. I'liose 
)»ed.steads with wooden heads and testers 
were richly carved : the curtains of cloth 
of gold, worsted, &c., were occasionally of 
great value ; sometimes fastened to the 
bedstead, or taken down and susjicnded in 
churches on festivals^ A bedstead, re- 
puted to be of this period, is preserved at 
Rothlcy, near Leicester, and is believed to 
have been that on which slept Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester, at the Blue Boar Inn, 
at Leicester, on the night before the battle 
of Bos worth. This bedstead has been fre- 
quently engraved : it is by no means so 
elaborately carved as that at Ware, and 
may, therefore, be of earlier date. The 
story of the gold broad pieces, of the time 
of Richard, found in the bottom, head, and 
pillars, and the murder of the widowed 
owner, is too well known for repetition. 

It has been truly said, that the artisan 
now enjoys luxuries in furniture, which 
were, but three centuries ago, beyond the 
reach of the King, Even in the time of 
Kliza1)cth, the comibrt of a yarpet was sel- 
dom felt, and the luxury of a fork unknown. 
Rushes commonly supplied the place of 
the former, and fingers were the invarh 
able substitutes for the latter. The bedding 
of this period is described to have been 
straw pallets, or rough mats, covered only 
with a sheet, under coverlets of dogwain, 
and a good round log instead of a bolster 
or pillow. A householder, seven ^ears 
after his marriage, thought himself well 
lodged with a mattress, or flock bed, and a 
sack of chaff for a pillow. Even ‘‘Bie 
lord of the town ” seldom lay in a bed of 
down or whole feathers. An old writer 
says : “ As for servants, if they had any 
sheet above them it was well ; for seldom 


had they any under their bodies to 
them from tlic pricking straws that ran olT 
through the canvas of the pallet, and • 
rased their hardened hides.” Again, in 
Skipton Castle, one of the most splendid 
mansions of the north, at this period, there 
were not more than seven or eight beds, 
nor had any of the chambers either chairs, 
glasses, or caiqjets. In a merchant’s 
house, about the same period, we find the 
parlour had wainscot, a table, and a 
few chairs ; the chambers above had two 
best beds, and there was one servant’s bed ; 
bttttlhe inferior servants hod only mat- 
tresses on the floor. Y et this merchant js 
supposed to have been better supplied 
than the neighbouring gentry. His jnate, 
however, consisted only of sixteen spoons, 
and a few goblets and ale-pots. 

Although the balance, in point of comfort, 
is infinitely in favour of modern uidiol- 
stery, on the other hand, the splendour of 
our hangings, bed furniture, and plate, is 
far inferior to that of earlier ])eriods. 
Thus, we hear of carved and inlaid bed- 
steads, with hangings of cloth of gold, 
paled with white dama.sk and black velvet, 
and embroidered with coats of arms ; blue 
velvet powdered with silver lions ; black 
satin with gold roses and escutcheons of 
arms ; tapestry of cloths of gold and silver 
for hanging on the walls ; gold plate en- 
amelled with precious stones ; and cloths 
of gold for covering tables ; all which must 
have oMceded, in magnificence, any fur- 
niture of the*|)resent day. These gorgeous 
moveablys descended from generation to 
generation, and many ancient wills con- 
tain bef quests and inventories of them. 
They were, indeed, the wealth of great 
persons, who could easily convert them 
into casli, u])on pledge, or by sale, 'fhas, 
we read of Wolsey’s world of wealth con- 
sisting in 

The several parcels of his plate, his treasure, 

Rich stulTs, and ornaments of household.” * 

In thes:; times, too, chests of cypress and 
cedar wood, filled with cloths of gold and 
silver, rich velvet hangings, and embroi- 
dered tapestries, were to be found in large 
mansions ; as were cupboards of massive 
plate, such as chargers and goblets, and 
cups of gold, sef with rubies, sapphires, 
and other jewels. Again, the counterpanes 
and hangings were in cloth of tapestry, or 
velvet, embroidered with gold till they stood 
upright of themselves ; and they descended 
unclcaned, except by an occasional bnisli- 
ing, through half a dozen generations, of 
which they successively witnessed the 
births, bridals, and deaths. 

In some of the fine olti mansions of this 
country are preserved rich specimens of 
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tcutte of our forefathers in fnniilure. 

mong these the hangings, or draj)ori<'.<i, of 
beds deserre notice ; for, anciently, tliere 
was in every large mansion a state tmh 
which was appropriated to visitors of rank, 
just as families in middle lile have, in our 
tidie, their best, or spare bod. The furniture 
of the state bed usually coiisiNt<‘d of silk 
damask, wrought with a great variety of 
colours and pHtteriis, in which respect it 
differed from the damask now in use, only 
one colour btdng employed in the latter, 
and the elegance consisting in the richness 
of the material and the taste displayed in 
tlie pattern.* 

Such a “ state bed ” we take to have been 
that “ of Ware.” *• 


NEW ROOMS AT THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

Two elegant and spacious rooms, on a 
level with tlie miueraloglcal eoUoction, 
have lately been opened to the public. 
They’ contain a vei^ interesting and ex- 
tensive collection of specimens illustrative 
of the manners and custpms of the ancient 
and modern Egyptians. Among these we 
may mention the mummy of Trioui, son 
of Selsol j mummy of H ursontiotf, priest 
of Ammon, in Thebes, holding v^irious 
sacerdotal offices; mummy of a man of the 
Roman era; inummy of an unrolled female 
attached to the worship of Ammon ; 
inununy of a Greco- Egyptian child ; mum- 
mies of the hull, Egyjitian sh?cp, gazelle, 
jackal, cat, crocodile, hawk, owl, ^nd ilns ; 
models of sepulchral boats for conveying 
the mummies from one ]>lacc to another ; 
model of a house with granaries, and ex- 
hibiting a female making bread ; a long 
black wig, from a tomb near the small 
temple of Isis, at Thebes; several neck- 
laces ; and numerous beautiful vases. 


DF/ATH OF DAVIES GILBERT, ESQ. 

VV K regret t(» record the. death of Davies 
Gilbert, Ksq., D.C.L., wltich took place at 
I0;istboum, Sussex, on the 24tb ult. Mr. 
Davies sat many years in parliament for 
the borough of Bodmin, in (kirn wall, 
until its disfranchisemeut by the Reform 
Hill, ill He was Uicewise Presideut 

of the Royal Society, till the election of the 
Duke of Sussex to the chair, in 1830. Mr. 
Davies Gilbert possessed scientific qualifi- 
cations of the highest order, and was like- 
wise well ve^ed in general literature. He 
was a Fello# of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, and of iie Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, and a Member of the Royal Irisli 

* From A wotk of entertoiniuf? antiqnarianl^m. 
entitled Lijt in Bngland 


Academy. In the year 1823, he published 
eight jlneient Ckristmm Varoh^ with the 
Tunes to which they wtTe formerly in 
the Invest of England* In this laudable 
and successful effort to rescue from obli- 
vion some carol melodics, whicli, in a few 
years, will be lieard no more, Bie author 
states that, “ on Cbriilimus-day, these 
carols took the place of Psalms in all the 
churches, esjtecially at afternoon service, 
the whole congregation joining ; and, at 
the end, it was usual for’ the parish-clerk 
to declare, in a loud voice, his wishes for a 
merry Christmas and a happy new year,” 
Mr. (Blbcrt was a native of Cornwall, of 
which county, in 1H.‘W, he published The 
Parochial tlistory,i founded on the MS. 
Histories of Mr. Hals and Mr. I’onkin ; 
with additions and various ajipcndices. 
I’he work extended to four bulky octavo 
volumes, numbering 1929 pages. Dr. Boitse 
appears to have contributed to this work 
the geology of each parish, an inquiry of 
much importance in a county so rich in 
mineral treasures as Cornwall, At the 
jioriod of its pnhiication, the venerable, 
anthor had reached the age of threescore 
and ten. It is somewhat rare to meet 
with a combination of scientific and anti- 
quarian attainmeuti such as Mr. Davies 
(Gilbert is known to have iK)ssesi<ed. 

NEW ZOOLOGICAL WORK, 

Amonu tlie literary announcements of 
the new year is a Naturni History of Qua-^ 
drttpeds^ and other Mnmmiferous jhiinmh ; 
comprising a description of the class Maiu- 
inalia, (including the princi]>al varieties of 
the human race,) with an outline of the 
couqiarativc osteology and general orga- 
nization of its several groups lieing a 
complete history of all the known existing 
species, carefully adapted for popular in- 
formation, and rendered inU^restiiig by 
copious details of their physical and intel- 
lectual powers, instincts, habits, and geo- 
graphical distribution ; together with an 
account of those extinct species, the re- 
mains of which occur only in a fossil state ; 
by Williuni Charles Lintueiis Martin, F.L.S. 
'Jo he illustrated by upwards of 1000 en- 
gravings, of which about flOO will consist 
of repre^sentations of animals, beautifully 
engraved on w-ood, and drawn, (in every 

I iracticable instance from the life,) by Wil- 
iam liar vey ; the rest will comprise nu- 
merous anatomical, osleological, and other 
explanatory incidental figures, iiicoriio- 
rated with the text. For the purjxise of 
description, actual specimens will, in every 
]>ossible instance, bo resorted to. I’he 
author has diligently investigated the col- 
lections of the British Museum, and of the 
Zoological Society hf liOudon, of which 
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latter Institutiun he was, for many years, 
one of the officers in the scientific dejiart- 
moiitf and, during the progress or the 
work, he will visit, and carefully examine, 
the treasures contained in the Museums 
and Vivaria of the principal Continental 
('ities, with a view to the verification of 
spocivs, and to ensure fidelity of descrip- 
tion. 

MARGUERITE DE BOURGOGNE. , 
111. — The Bohemian. 

Bkiohtly and merrily did the glorious 
sun throw his first rays over the ancient 
city of Paris, on the morning after the 
events of the last chajiter ; whilst his beams 
were cheerfully reflected from the glitter- 
ing vanes of the Sorbonne, and the tower 
of La Sttinte-Chajjelle, destroyed by fire* 
^)Oin(‘ three centuries afterwards. — the old 
]>ointed minarets of the Palais de Justice, 
and the Jour d’Horlogc, where the' first 
great clock ever known in Paris was set 
U]) in lt'170, — the summits of the churches 
of St. Gervuis, St. (Jennain-dcs-Pres, St. 
Pierre de Chaillot,* and many other 
ariticpie and gilded spires that llien rose 
above the neighbouring buildings. The 
storm of the preceding night had so 
cleansed the usually dirty streets, that 
their rough pavements shone again with 
whiteness ; and all the bustle and activity 
of the day was ))roceeding gaily, under 
the cheering aspect of the unclouded sky 
that spread its blue vault ecpially over all. 
I’ho noble atid artisan alike felt its in- 
fluence ; but the sunbeam Uiat poured its 
joyous flood of light into the humble 
manmrde of the industrious grisette, in- 
truded with a melUiw and durkened ray 
through the rich curtains of the bed- 
chamber of the Queen of France. 

Marguerite shmibercd— thi' deep and 
heavy sleep of morning rested on her 
veiny eyelids, and enthralled her fancy by 
its mysterious power ; linking together 
those wild and unconnected thoughts that 
flit across the visions of the early dreamer. 
Her repose, however, was not undis- 
tnrhed, for her parched and fevered lips, 
from time to time, muttered some in- 
coherent words, and the apjiarel of her 
conch was confused and in disorder ; while 
lier lieautiful hair, escaped from ail con- 
finement, wandered negligently over her 
pillow and fair bosom, whose violent and 

• At the date of our legend (a. n. 1313), there 
were only nine churches in Pans : viz. Nfitre-Dame, 
Saint Gervais, Saint Pierre de Chaillot, Saint 
Medard, Saint Nicholas-du-Chardonnct, La Sainte 
Chapclle, La Sorhonne, Saint Gennain-des-Pres, 
and Saint Nicholas-des-Champs. The names of the 
last two indicate their rural situation at their foun- 
dation. The number of churches in Paris, at 
present, is forty-four. 


rapid hcaviugs betokened much intcriM|iL 
emotion. 

But Marguerite was not the sole oc-‘ 
cupant of the chamber. Resting 011 a 
ricli fauteuiU at the foot of the bed, sat 
Oaulthier Daulnay, silently contemjdating 
the sleeping form of bis heUwed .Queen. 
Jle bad arrived before the crowd of court- 
iers, who every morning attended Mar- 
guerite’s reveil; and was now anxiously 
waiting until she might awake, and receive 
tliose oil-repeated expressions of allegiance 
-and endearment that it was his coustant 
habit of offering. 

“ Have the spirits of heaven watch^l 
over the couch of my Queen, and given her 
peficeful slumbers ond golden dreams ?” 
asl^d he, as M arguerite, at length, ojMuied 
liear large blue eyes, and turned them 
languidly hiwards him. 

‘-I have hud dear visions, Gaultliier,” 
returned the Queen, as slu» extended her 
white hand for him to press liis lips to : 
“1 have dreamt of meeting a young 
cavalier who resembled you—was *1 not 
happy ? He had your soft low voice — your 
eyes — the same tond exjiressiou 

And this vision, fairest ! how ended 

it?’’ 

“Let me reiiiembor, (5aulthi<T,” said 
Marguerite, nassiiig her hand across her 
forehead, “ tor I am scarcely yet awake, 
and my ideas are vague and confused. 
This dream, then— oh ! it had a terrible 
denoueipent — 1 thought I was wounded in 
the face.” * 

“ In eJTect, madamo,” said the favourite, 
“ you arc hurt : tlicro is blood upon your 
forehead.” 

“ Yes, yes ; I know— T remember now,” 
returned the Queen, speakiug rapidly with 
a tremulous accent. “ A gola hair-pin 
fr<im my head-dress has rolled off up<»n 
my pillow during the night, and it has 
scratch(»d me— it is no more. But your 
brother, Gaultliier— you will present him 
to me this morning, will you not ? 1 love 
him already for your sake.” 

“ Keep your love for me alone, my 
beautiful Queen,” answered Ganlthier ; 

for I should bo jealous, even of my bro- 
ther, although he is my second existence.” 

“And the first?”— 

“Is yourself,* ?«« belle jnaiVrme,” re- 
turned the young courtier with warmth ; 
“ or, rather, you are my life — my soul ; and 
in the tlirobbings of your heart 1 have 
learned to count my own. If you loved 
as I do, you would shew me more affection 
—you would be all to me, and to me only.” 

“ No, mon ami^ no,” said the Queen ; 
“leave me, I beseech you, a chaste and 
pure love. Remember^that one indiscre- 
tion, nay, one single word, is fatal to 
Queens ; and content yourself witli^ loving 
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He, Ganltliier, and with knowing that I 
love to hear yon say so.” 

“The King retnrns to-morrow,” said 
Ganlthier sadly. 

“And with him,” added tlxe Qneen, 
“an end to onr long and happy inter- 
views. But let ns speak of other things — 
what noise is that without?” 

“ ’Tis the approach of our young lords 
to attend yonr rcveil” 

“ They must not wait, then, or they will 
think I cure not for them. I shall see you 
again with them, shall I not ? Go, Gaul- 
thier, and join them, and, rememljer, if it 
^as love that formed the kingdom of onr 
beautiful France, you would be my only 
master— my only king.” 

A gay crowd of nobles and courtiers 
greeted Ganlthier warmly as he entered 
the ante-chamber upon leaving the Queen’s 
apartments ; fur he was known to be the 
favourite, and, indeed, his open-hearted, 
and generous demeanour, had gained him 
many inends. 

“Give you good day, Ganlthier,” said 
the ^ Count de Savoisy, advancing and 
offering his hand. How fares this 
morning the Marguerite of Marguerites, 
the pearl of pearls, the Queen of France, 
Navarre, and Bourgogne ?” 

“J know not, monscignenr, for, I am 
hut even now arrived, and I expected to 
find my brother amongst you. Monsieur 
de Pierrefonds, is there aught of news this 
morning?” , 

“ Nothing of consequenceV' returned 
the courtier. “ They have found ,p.nother 
body in the Seine this morning, below the 
tower.” 

“ The Seine is a babbler,” rejoined 
Savoisy, “ that does not keep the secrets 
which are confided to it. At two o’clock 
this morning, 1 passc*d the Louvre, and 
some of the windows of the Tour de Nesle 
were briUiatitly ilhuninated : it must have 
been a in the tower. 

“T love not much that dark mass of 
stone,” said Pierrefonds, “ which appears 
during the night like an evil genius, 
watching over the city, and casting fire, at 
intervals, from all its openings, like an out- 
let of hell ; with the dark sky almve it, and 
tlic river bubbling at its feet. If you knew 
the stories which the peo}fie relate ”— 

“You forget, messieurs, that it is a 
building belonging to the palace,” said 
Ganlthier. 

“ Besides which,” added Savoisy, “the 
King arrives to-morrow, and he is not 
fond of news that he has ndt made himself. 
Is it not so, Monsieur de Marigni?” 

It was to the prime mmister of France 
that this question* was addressed, as he 
tmtered the apartment* to join the throng 
of nobles tlier© assembled. ‘ 


“ What said you to me, Savoisy r” he 
inquired. “ Repeat it, that 1 may answer 
your question.” 

“I merely said,” returned the other, 
“ that the people of Paris were a peojde 
but too happy in having Louis the Tenth 
for a monarch, and Monsieur de Marigni 
fi»r prime minister.” 

The arch expression with which Savoisy 
aecoropanied this ready subterfuge, and 
the smothered tittering of the courtiers, 
would have betr^ed him, had not the 
announcement of the ^een’s arrival 
called away the attention of MarignL As 
Marguerite entered the chamber, radiant 
with beauty and dispiity, the crowd of 
nobles bent before her, and, under the 
double influence of mw’csty and loveliness, 
offered np their iisuai oaths of duty and 
^ allegiance. 

“ I do not sec your brother, Seigneur 
Gaulthier,” exclaimed the Queen, after 
she hud briefly replied to the compliments 
and flatteries of her courtiers. “ You 
were to have brought him with you — was 
it not so ?” 

“ I am most uneasy on his account, 
madame,” answered Daulnay. Oh ! this 
cursed city of Paris, so lull of Bohemians 

and sorcerers You need not shrug 

your shoulders. Monsieur de Mari(^ni : 1 
do not accuse you of negligence, for the 
town, increasing as it does, may well 
escape your vigilance. They have again 
found a mangled corpse below the Tour 
dc Nesle, this morning !” 

“ They have found two, sir !” said Ma- 
rigni, coldly. 

“ Twjo/” exclaimed Marguerite invo- 
luntarily, but in so low a tone as to be 
nnlieanl. 

And who, think you, commits these 
murders,” asked Ganlthier, “ but the 
Bohemians and sorcerers, who have need 
of blood for their dreadful orgies? Do 
you think they can force Nature to reveal 
her secrets, witliout sonic horrible in- 
cantations ?” , 

“ You forget, Messire Gaulthier,” said 
the Qneen, smiling, “that Monsieur de 
Marigni does not ^lieve in necromancy.” 

“ And yet, madame,” said Savoisy, who 
had been standing in the recess of the 
Window, “ we have but to cast our eyes 
into tigs street, and we shall see nothing 
but these same sorcerers. Even now, 
there is one in front of your palace, who 
seems waiting that we should consult him, 
for he has marvellously fixed his eyes on 
this window.” 

“ Call him hither, then, Seigneur de Sa- 
voisy,” said Marguerite, gaily ; “ I should 
like to know what wUl happen to our 
minister on the King’s return.” 

“ Come up here, Bohemian,” cried Sa- 
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voisy from tlic window, delighted at the 
prospect of annoying Marigni. “Come 
Tip he^c, and lay in a stock of excellent 
news on your way, for it is a Queen that 
desires to know the ftiture.” 

“ Messieurs,” exclaimed Marguerite, 

“ we must receive this great magician 
with due solemnity.” 

“Decidedly,” returned Savoisy; “but 
as his knowledge can come alike frdm the 
gods and the demons* at all events we 
will cross ourselves. Hut he is here— ■ 
Dicu ! he must have walked through the 
walls,” 

As he spoke, the Bohemian entered the 
apartment, with a firm and measured step, 
and, slightly iueUning his bead to the 
Queen, feraaini'd standing at the door. 
His tall and commanding hgiirc was 
closely shrouded in a cloak, beneath whose « 
ample hood he likewise concealed his 
face. 

“ Cursed Bohemian !” said Savoisy* ap- 
]iroaching him ; “ the Queen has sent ior 
you, in order that you may tell our prime 
minister ” 

“If you wish me to speak to him, allow 
me to approach,” interrupted the magi- 
cian, passing towards the premier. “ En- 
guerrand de Marigni, I am here.” 

“ Listen, then, sorcerer,” said Marigni, 
in his usual cold, calm tone ; “ if you 
wish to be welcome, yon will announce 
the heaviest disgrace, or death, which 
may ho impending for me ; and you will 
see that your predictions will fall as iin- 
liecded on my ear, as they will astonish 
those around me.” 

“ Enguerrand,” returned the gipsy, so- 
lemnly, “ I have hut one disgrace, and 
one death to announce to you; but the 
one will be speedy, and the otlier terrible, 
if you have any account to render unto 
(iod, I warn you to hasten, for yon have 
hilt three days left to settle.” 

“ Thank you, Bohemian,” answered 
Marigni, wiUi aftcctcd gaiety, “ i know 
not if 1 have but three h^urs, neither do 
you. But others wait to question you— 
again I thank you;” and Marigni turned 
towards the window, biting his lip. 

“ And now, Gaultliier Daulnay,” re- 
sumed the Bohemian, “what wish yoM to 
know : at your age the past is but as yes- 
terday— the future as to-morrow.”, 

“ Well, sorcerer, tell me of the present,” 
said the Queen’s favourite, “wliat passes 
ill my mind at this instant ?” 

“ You expect your brother,’^ returned 
the seer, “ and he comes not.” 

“ And my brother— where is he ?” 

“ The people ore crowding towards the 
hanks of the Seine ; they surround two 
corpses, and cry ^malheurV ” 

“ Bohemian ! whfit mean you ?” 


“ Descend— niu to the GVeuc, and there 
inspect the left arm of one of those un- 
happy ones : there will then he one voice « 
more to cry ‘ imlheur.* Ah ! yon take me 
now.’*’ 

Had an eartliquake shivered Uic costly 
and gilded walls of the royal Louvre at 
his (eet, Gaultliier Daulnay would not 
have quailed more than he did, lieforc^ the 
last words of the sorcerer, l^hen, starting 
wildly from the circle of nobles that sur- 
rounded him, ho violently thrust open the 
door of the ante-chamber with one blow of 
his ^rin, and rushed down the tapestried 
staircase, exclaiming, as he ran, or rather 
flew, across the court, “ Philippe ! my 
brother ! they have murdered thee !’^ 

'^he courtiers, astonished at tlic scene 
winch had just passed, had collected into 
little groups, and were about to discuss 
the probability of the jirediction more 
carefully, when the Bohemian, approach- 
ing the Queen, said to her, with a rapid 
utterance : — 

“ Is tliere nothing Marguerite de Bour- 
gogne wishes to learn ? or, does she be- 
lieve that I can tell her nothing ? Thinks 
the Queen that a royal life is superhuman, 
or that mortal eyes cannot read it ?” 

“ I wish to know nothing, Bohemian,” 
returned the Queen, “nothing.” 

“ And yet,” rejoined the sorcerer, boldly 
placing his foot u]>on the first step of the 
throne, “ you have made me attend here. 
Marguerite! I will compel yon to hear 
me. Qneen^)f France ! you mistrusted the 
news, when you heard that two bodies 
had bet?i found below the I’onr de Nesle 
this morning : did yon not expect three ?” 

“ Silence !” exclaimed the Queen ; “ Si- 
lence ! or tell me whence this power of 
divining comes.” 

The Bohemian placed his hand in his 
breast, and drew thence a gold hair-pin. 

“ Behold my talisman, Marguerite. Y ou 
shrink from me — you carry your hand to 
your forehead, 1 have finished. And 
yet,” he added, after a moment’s panse, 

“ 1 would tell yon one word more ; but it 
must he to you alone. Seigneur de Ma- 
rigni, yon must retire.” 

“ Bohemian,” returned the minister, 

“ I receive no orders but from my Queen.” 

“ Retire then? I beseech yon, if it is but 
for one instant,” said Marguerite, to the 
astonished premier. 

The Bohemian bent his head towards 
Marguerite so closely that their faces al- 
most touched ; and then whispering, in a 
low, rapid voice, “ You see. Queen, that 1 
know all : that your love — your honour — 
your life are i^ my hands. Marguerite ! 
this night T shall ex<f>ect yon, after the 
curfew, at the tavern of Orsini. We must 
iribet there— and alone.” 
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“ Is it proper for tUe Queen of Franco to 
meet a stranger alone, and at that hour ?” 
asked Marguerite, treujbllng witli emo- 
tion. 

“ It is nearer to the Porte St. Ilonore, 
than to tlie Tour de Nesle,*' coldly re- 
turned the Buhemian. 

“ I will come then, sorcerer ; on my 
royal word, I will come.’' " 

“ And you will bring a parchment, and 
the state seal. From thence you will be 
at liberty to return to your own palace, 
which must, for to-day, be closed to every- 
body, and above all to (laulUiier Qaul- 
iiiiy. 1 may expect you, then 

“ I have told you I will come,” returned 
MargiKsrite, ])aHsing hurriedly to »,her 
chamber : and the Bohemian walked caj,inly 
through the circle of nobles to the ijffin- 
cipal door of egress ; and, waving his hand » 
to the astonished and petrified group, de- 
parted. 

“ Messeigneurs,” said Savoisy, as the 
door closed on the strange visitor, have 
you seen aught like this ? Is it a fiend, or 
a man, that has been amongst ns?” 

“What can he have told the Queen?” 
wondered Pierrefonds, 

“ Monsieur dcMarigini,” continued Sa- 
voisy, you w^cre close to Marguerite : 
did you hear what passed between them?” 

“ I, probably, did, messieurs,” Was the 
rejdy ; but 1 remember only that which 
concerns myself,” 

“ 'Tis well,” said Savoisy ; ‘^aiid will 
yon believe henceforth in soivery ?” 

“ Why more than before*? He has 
foretold my disgrace, and yet I'am still 
minister : he has foretold my death— rm/ 
DiVw, messieiu’s, if one of you wishes to 
assure himself that 1 am still living, he 
lias but to say so. 1 have a sword at my 
side, which can answer for its master.” 

The bitter tone in which Marigni deli- 
vered this last speech, threw a silence 
over the whole party ; and they were sepa- 
rating with the exchange of cold and un- 
meaning salutes, when a hurried step was 
heard upon the staircase, and immedi- 
ately afterwards Gaulthier Daulnay, pale 
ahd disordered, rushed into the room. 

“ Justice ! justice I” he exclaimed, pre- 
cipitating himself into the midst of them. 
“ It is my brother, messoigneurs, my bro- 
ther, Philippe, the only relation I have in 
the world, that tlicy have murdered. Hp 
is drowned — assassinated— 9, t the Grive: 
Give me his murderer, that J may tear his 
heart from his warm and living bosom, 
and cast it, bloody and quivering, in his 
face. His assassins — Savoisy, Pierrefonds, 
do you know them? OJ} ! answer me; 
by our lady, speaki” 

Oaultliier, you are mad : lie calm,” 
said Savoisy, approaching him. 


“ Stand off!” he shouted in a voice of 
thunder ; “ I am not mad. 1 will give my 
rank— my blood— my gold, to hiin who 
shall name his murderer. Monsieur de 
Marigni, have a care, for it is you who 
must answer for this. You afe the guar- 
dian of the city of Paris ; not one drop of 
blood is spilt — not one murder is commit- 
ted, but it stains your fame. Where is 
the Queen ?- I must see Marguerite, and 
she will give me justice. My brother ! my 
brother !” 

Gaulthier,” exclaimed Savoisy, “my 
friend” 

“ I have no friend,” interrupted Daul- 
nay ; “ 1 had a brother, and 1 will have 
that brother living, or his assas.sin dead. 
Marguerite I Marguerite! It is I, Gaul- 
thicr Daulnay— Gaulthier, tliat de- 
mands entrance and he heat his clenched 
fist violently against the door of the 
Queen’s apartment. 

“©You cannot pass, sir,” said the cap- 
tain of the gnard, intercepting him. 

“ It is I, Joannes,” replied Gaulthier. 
“ 7 can pass. Marguerite, the Queen, will 
see me, I tell yon, although all else lie 
denied. Stand back, varlets, or, by onr 
holy lady, you shall repeat this inter- 
ference.” 

He drew liis sword, ami again advanced 
towards the royal apartments, wdieu the 
guards, seizing either arm, closed around 
him, and drew him forcibly from the door. 
With a sudden and violent spring he 
cleared himself from their hold, and, 
then, laughing wildly and hysterically, fell 
senseless on the floor, w^ith the blood 
streaming from his mouth and nostrils. 

Albeht. 


LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE, 

V. NO. 13, CONDUIT-STHEET.* 

This elevation presents* a handsome 
specimen of the Elizabethan, or Italian- 
ized, style, James 1. ;) and which, 

from its great variety and irregularity, is 
particularly applicable to Street Architec- 
ture. The building is of fine red brick, 
wntli stone finishings ; as are the decorative 
pilasters, consoles, window-cases, &c. The 
design has been very ingeniously continued 
in th(v, shop-front, so as not to interfere 
with the requisites for display ; whilst the 
superstructure has a mausion-like air; the 

♦ The previous Nos. of this Series of Illustrations 
are contained iu the following Nos. of the Literary 
World: 

I. City of Ldtadon Institution, Aldeisgate**' 

street No. ti. 

IT. Maiinc Insurance Olflee, Cornhill No. 30. 

in. Phoenix Pire Oflicc.Xombard* street ... No, .H. 
IV. Nos. 73 Olid 74, lligu-strect, Aldgate... No. SO. 
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details attd effects of wliich may be better 
appreciated by the annexed engraving, 
than by Verbal description. 



AMUSEMENTS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

At this festal season, the following 
selection of Novelties in Popular Science 
may be acceptable to many a rnerry circle. 
7'heae Experiments have been derived 
from a very elegant and enter tainingjittle 
work, entitled Parlour Moffic ; the mate- 
rials for which have been simplified from 
scientific treatises, the authors of which 
have been rewarded with the highest aca- 
demic honours. The reader will, there- 
fore, be pleased to understand, that the 
recreation here offered to him is not of 
the cut-and-dry description, but such as 
-has, with few exceptions, not hitherto ap- 
licarcd in books of recreative science. 


Visini-r. Vibration.— P rovide a glosa goblet 
about two-tbirds filled with coloured water, draw 
a fiddle-bow against its edge, 
and the surface of the water will 
exhibit a pleasing figure, com- 
posed of fans, four, six, or eight 
in number, dependant on 'he di- 
mensions of the vessel, but . 
chiefly on the pitch of the note 
produced. 

Or, nearly fill a glass with 
water, draw the bow strongly 
against its edge, the irater will 
be elevated and depressed; and 
when the Vibration has ceased, 
and the surface of the water has 
become tranquili these clevatums will be exhibited 
in tile ^orm of a curved line, passing round the 
interior surface of the glass, and above the surface « 
of the ivater. If the action of the bow Iw strong, 
the wq^er will be sprinkled on the inside of the glass, 
above the Iniuid surface, and this sprinkling will 
shew Ihe curved line very perfectly, as in the en- 
gravhtg. The water should be carefully poured, so 
ykal the glass above the liquid be preserved dry ; 
the portion of liie glass between the edge and the 
curved line, will then be seen partially sprinkled ; 
but, between the level of the water and tlie curved 
line, it will iiave become wholly w'etted, thereby in 
dicating the height to which the fluid has been 
tlirown. 

The Pneumatic Dancer. — This amusing 
pneumatic toy consists of a figure 
made of glass, or enamel, and so 
constructed.as to remain suspended 
in a glass Jar of water. An air- 
bubble, communicating with the 
water, is placed in some part of the 
figure, shewn at m, near the top of 
the Jar, A, in the engraving. At 
the bottom, B, of the vessel is a 
bladder, which can be pressed up- 
wards by applying the finger to 
the extremity of a lever, e, o, when 
Ae pressure will be communicated 
.through the water to the bubble 
of air, which is thus compressed. 
The figure will then sink to the 
bottom ; but, by removing the pres- 
sure, tlie figure will again rise, so 
that it may be made to dance in 
the vessel, as if by magic. Fishes 
made of glass, are sometimes sub- 
stituted for the human figure. A 
common glas.s jar may be used 
I. forth is experiment, in which 
p case the pressure should be 
L applied to the upper surface, 
which should be a piece of 
L bladder, instead of being 
I I \ placed at the bottom, as 

sliewn in the figure engraved. 

The Self-Balanced PaIl.— You lay a stick 
across the table, letting one-third of it project over 
the edge; and you undertake to hang a pail of 
water on it, without either fastening the stkk on 



the table, or letting yie pail rest on any support ; 
and this feat, the laws of giavitation will enable 
you literally to accomplish. 

Yiyi take the pall of water, and hang it by the 
handle upon the projecting end of (he stick, [ii such 
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a manner that the handle may rest on It In an 
inclined position, with the middle of the pail 
within the edge of the table. That it may be fixed 
in tills situation, place another sUck with one of its 
ends resting against the side at the bottom of the 
pail, and its other end against the first stick, where 
there should be a notch to retain it. By these 
, means, the pail will remain fixed in that situation, 
without being able to incline to eitlier side ; nor can 
the stick slide along the table, or move .along its 
edge, without raising the centre of gravity of the 
paS, and the water it contains. 

CAOtyrcHOVC BAttooNS.—Put a little ether into 
a bottle of caoutchouc, close it tightly, soak it Jn 
hot water, and it will become inflated to a con- 
siderable size. These globes may be made so thin 
as to be transparent. . 

A piece of caoutchouc, the size of a walnut, has 
♦ thus been extended to a l>all fifteen inches in di- 
ameter ; and a few years since, a caoutchouc 
balloon, thus made, escaped from Philadelphia, and 
w as found 1 30 miles from that city. ^ 

Gas from Indiaw Rubber.— P ut caontchou- 
cine, or the spirit distilled from caoutchouc, or 
Indian rubber, into a phial, little more than suflf- 
cient to cover the bottom, and the remainder of the 
pliial will be filled with a heavy vapour ; pour this 
off the spirit into another phial, apply to it a piece 
of liglited paper, and the vapour will burn with a 
brilliant flame. 

CoLOUREn Flames.— A variety of rays of light 
is exhibited hy coloured flames, which are not to he 
seen in while light. Thus, pure hydrogen gas will 
burn with a blue flame, In which many of the rays 
of light are wanting. The flame of an oil-lamp 
contains most of the rays which are wanting in 
sun-light. Alcohol, mixed with water, when heated, 
or burned, affords a flame with no other rays but 
yellow. The following salts, if finely powdered! and 
introduced into the exterior flame of a candle, or 
into the wick of a spirit-lamp, will communicate to 
flame their peculiar colours : 

Muriate of Soda (common salt) Yellow. 

Muriate of Potash Pale violet. 

Muriate of Lime .... Brick red. 

Muriate of Strontia Brigh^, crimson. 

Muriate of Lithia .... Red- 

Muriate of Baryta Pale apple-green. 

Muriate Cr^per Bluish green. 

Borax Green. 

Or, either of the above salts may be mixed with 
spirit of wine, as directed for Red Fire. 

Coloured SiiAnows.— Provide two lighted can- 
dles, and place them upon a table before a white- 
washed or light papered wall : hold before one of 
the caudles a piece of coloured glass, taking care to 
remove to a greater distance the candle before which 
the coloured glass is not placed, in order to equalize 
the darkness of the two shadows. If you use a 
piece of green glass, one of the shadows will be 
green, and the other a fine red ; if you use blue 
glassf one of the shadows wiJi be blue, and the 
other a pale yellow. 


THE PENNY POST. 

The Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury 
have received Upwards of 2,600 communi- 
cations rcspcciing the new Postage sys- 
tem, neither of which plans they will 
adopt without modification and combina- 
tion with other arrangements. They have 
awarded ^100 to the four which they con- 
sider most digtiagttishecl for originality or 
oomj^eteness. - 

To ensure, as far as practicable, the 
pre-paym^t of leitenlt stamped cnt^ehipes 


are to be used, and the following kinds 
are in preparation ; ^ 

1. stamped cofvr#.— The stamp being struck on 
pieces of paper of the size of half a sheet of quarto 
letter paper. 

2. Stamped envelopes.— The stamp' being struck 
on pieces of paper of a lozenge foAn, of which the 
stationers and others may manufacture envelopes. 

3. Adhesive stamps, or stamps on small pieces of 
paper, with a glutinous wash at the back, which 
may be attached tp letters either before or after they 
are written ; and, 

4. Stamps to be siruclc on paper of any description, 
which the public may send to the Stamp-office for 
that puri>ose. 

The paper for the first, second, and third kinds of 
stamps, to be peculiar in its water-mark, or some 
other feature, but to be supplied to Government by 
competition. 

A considerable time will be required 
for completing tlte dies, plates, and ma- 
chinery, (much of which is of novel con- 
struction,) for the mnnufacturcdlthe above 
stamps. Still, on January lOth next, 
the following arrangements Will come into 
ojxdration : 

The scale of w'cight already established for Gene- 
ral Post letters to be exuded to the London dis- 
trict and other local post letters. 

The charge on all letters passing between one 
part of the United Kingdom and another, whetlier 
by the General Post or the London district, or other 
local post, to be Irf. per single rate. > " - 

Such postage to be pre paid ; if not pre-paid, to bo 
charged double on delivei^. 

Letters between the United Kingdom and the Co- 
lonies to be charged, if conveyed by packet, Mind not 
passing through France, at the rate of 1«. per single 
rate ; and, if conveyed by private ship, at the rate 
of 8d. per single rate in whatever part of the United 
Kingdom they may be posted or delivered. 

Letters between the United Kingdom and foreign 
countries (those passing to, or from, or through 
France excepted) to he charged as follows 

If conveyed by packet, and posted at the port of 
departure, or delivered at the port of arrival within 
the United Kingdom, the present packet rates. If 
posted, or delivered in any other part of the United 
Kingdom, 2d. per single rate, in addition to the present 
packet rates, unless wlicre a lower charge shall now 
exist, in which case sivh lower charge to continue. 

If conveyed by private ship, Bd. per single rate, 
in whatever part of the United Kingdom they may 
be posted or delivered. 

lieitcrH to and from France, or paasing^ 
through France, are not to exceed in 
charge that iFate which is now chargeable 
on a letter to and from London 4' hat tliis 
arrangement is expected to be altered in 
a treaty with France. Letters passing via 
France between the United -Kingdqin and 
the Mediterranean, Egypt, and^tlid East 
Indies, to be charged as at present. 

I’he privilege of franking, both parlia- 
mentary and official, to cease. (Thence- 
forth franks will be trcasurable auto- 
graphs.) 

Addresses to Her Majesty, parliamen- 
tary petitions, newspapers, and soldiers' 
and sailors’ letters, to remain privileged ; 
except that a soldier or sailor’s single 
letter is not to exceed in weight half an 
ounce. * 
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All letter!! at the reduced rate» uiiust \ie 
poHted throughout London, at live o’clock ; 
and in tlte country an hour and a half 
earlier tlian at present. 

The fees for late letters are to be as 
follows : 

From the future hour of closings each box, until 
the present hour, Id. per letter or packet, without 
rcijard to its weight ; and after the present hour of 
closing each box, 2d. per letter or packet, except 
where a larger fee is now established, in which case 
the present fee will continue. 

These axe the principal items of the Trea- 
sury Minute, dated December 26, 1839 ; 
to which document the reader is referred 
for other “ privileges” and arrangements 
of more special importance than the above. 


Ur THE RHINE. BV THOMAS HOOD. 

[Such is the title of the Cotnia Annual 
for the present year — a work, in many r<e- 
spects, of higher pretensions than its pre- 
decessors— >of sujierior framework and 
and likely to receive twofold 
the castomary ‘^annual” attention from 
the reading public. It is primed with hu- 
mour thoughout, and occasionally set off 
with poetic feeling, and fancy, such as those 
who are acquainted with Sir, Hood's ge- 
nius only tlirough the medium of his Comic 
Annual^ would scarcely give him the credit 
of possessing. Amidst abundance of broad 
liumonr, there is much that has point-work 
of elaborate finish ; the .satire is keener, 
yet pleasanter, than usual ; and, with all 
this refinement, there is a due admixture 
of that homeliness of incident, and that 
nice discernment of the ridicnloas, which 
are the leading characteristics of Mr. 
Hood’s most popular, works. With such 
high claims, IJn the iihinc must elevate the 
facete author m public e.stimation ; espe- 
cially as the ad libitum fun of the Comic 
Annual had, for some time past, been run- 
ning on the lees. 

I'he framework of the present volume 
is, literally, a family tour of the Rhine ; 
the party consisting of Uncle Orchard, a 
hypochondriac of 9ie first water — a very 
teetotaller in melancholy— and his ne- 
phew, Frank Somerville, a bright setting 
lor the old man’s gravity ; then we have 
Mrs* Wilmot, a widow, sister of Orclyird, 
luxuriating in green sorrow ; which is well 
set off by the etourderie of her communi- 
cative “ woman,” Martha Penny. “ To 
forestal such critics as are fond of climbing 
up a Md,t de Cocagne for a Mare’s Nest at 
the top,” observes the author, in his Pre- 
face, “ the following work was constructed, 
partly on the ground-plan of Humphrey 
Clinker^ but wi& very inferior materials, 
and on a much humbler ticale.” The whole 


is in the form of letters, interspersed with 
incidental verses, prose legends, &c., com- 
memorating the wonders and the humours 
of the journey. Here and there, by the 
way, we aj[c reminded of the grave and sly 
sh^s of the old Man of the Bubbles 
from the Bmnnen,” though, without any 
approach to imitation ; for the only want of 
onginalfty in Mr. Hood is, that he occa- 
sionally borrows from himself. We have 
not space to follow the narrative of the 
tomr, and so must content ourselves with a 
few fiying snatches. First is a lyric of 

• Rotterdam. 


TO ♦ * • • • 

• I gaze^upon a city 

A city new and strange ; 

•Down many a wat'ry vista 

• My ftinry takes a range ; 

• From side to side I saunter, 

And wonder where I am ; — 

And can you be in England, 

And I at 'llottcrdaiu! 

Before me lie dark waters, 

In broad canals and deep, 

Whereon the silver mooiii>eam> 

Sleep, restless in their sleep : 

A sort of vulgar Venice 
Reminds me where 1 am. — 

Yes, yes, you are in Epgland, 

And i'm at Rotterdam. 

Tall houses, with quaint gables, 

Where frequent windows shine, 

And quays that lead to bridges, 

And trees in formal line," 

And masts of spicy vessels. 

From distant Surinam, — 

All tell me you’re in England, 

And*l’m itt Rotterdam. 

Those sailors, — how outlandish 
The face and garb of each ! 

Tliey deal in foreign gestures. 

And use a foreign speechj; 

A tongue not learned near Isis, 

Or studied by the Cam, 

Declares that you're in England, , 

But I'm at Rotterdam. 

And now across a market 
My doubtful way 1 trace, 

Where stands a solemn statue, 

The Genius of the place ; 

And to the great Erasmus 
J offer my salam, — 

Who tells me you're in England. 

And I’m at Rotterdam. 

The coffee-room is open, 

1 mingle with the crowd ; 

The dominoes are rattling, 

The hookahs raise a cloud ; 

A flavour, none of Fearon’s, 

'fhat mingles ^ith tny dram, 

Reminds me you're in England, 

But I’m in Rotterdam. 

Then hero^t goes, a bumper, — 

The toast it shall be mine, 

In Schiedam, or in Sherry,* 

Tokay, or Hock of Rhine,— 

It well deserves the brightest 
Where sunbeam ever swam,— 

“ The girl I love in England.” 

I drink at RoRerdam, 

# 

[Here is an admirably descriptive page 
from*one of Somerville’s letters.] 
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^ In consequence of the sea running «o 
high, we were unable to proceed to Rotter- 
dm by the usual channel ; and were occu- 

E ied during a great part of the second day 
i going at half speed through the canals. 
Tedious as was this course, it affordeJ us 
a sight of some of the characteristic 
scenery of that very remarkable ^country 
called Holland. Wc had abiihdant leisure 
to observe the pictnresqne craft, with their 
high cabins, and cdbin windows well ftn*- 
nished with flower-pots and frows.— 4n 
fact, floating houses; — while the real 
houses, scarcely above the water-level, 
looked like so many family arks that had 
gone only ashore, and would he got off 
next tide. These dwellings, of ddther 
kind, looked scmpnlously clean, un,d j)ar“ 
ticularly gay ; the houses, indeed,^ with 
their bright pea-green doors and shutters, 
shining, bran new, as if by common consent, 
or some clause in tlieir leases, they had all 
been freslily painted within the last week. 
But probably tliey must thus he cuntinu- 
ally done in oil to keep out the water, — 
the very Dryads, to keep them dry, lieiug 
favoured with a coat, or, rather, panta- 
loons, of sky-blue or red, or some smart 
colour, on their trunks and low’er limbs. 
At times, however, nothing could be seen 
but the banks, till, perchance, ytm detected 
a steeple , and a few Chimneys, as if at vil- 
lage had been sowed there, and was begin- 
ning to come up. The vagari(‘s of the 
perspective, originating in such an ar- 
rangement, were rather, amusing. For 
instance, I saw a ruminating cow ajqja- 
rently chewing the top of a treej a Quixotic 
donkey attacking a windmill, and a won- 
derful horse, quietly reposing and dozing 
with a weathercock growing out of his 
hack, indeed, it is not extravagant to 
suppose tliat a frog, without hopping, 
often enjoys a bird’s-eye view of a neigh- 
bouring town. So little was seen of the 
country, that my aunt, in the simplicity 
of her heart, inquired seriously, “ Where’s 
Holland?” 

[In the sequel, we scarcely go with the 
author in his jest on tl;e rainbow. Next, 
1 !^ an extract from one of the Uncle’s let- 
ters.] 

Now I am here, I am not sorry to have 
had a peep at such a country as Holland ; 
hut being descried by so many better 
hands, in books of travels, besides pictures, 

1 neiKi nt>t enlarge. If yop only fancy the 
vety worst country for hunting in the 
whom world, except for otter-dogs, you 
will have it exactly. Every highway is a 
<mual; and as for lanes and bridle-roads, 
they are nothing but ditches. By conse- 
quence, the lives^of the natives are srient 
between keeping oat water and letting in 
liquor, such as schiedain, aniseed, cura^oa, 


and the like ; for, except for the tlamming^ 
they would be drowned like so many rats, 
and without the dramming^ the/ would be 
martyrs to ague and rheumatics, and the 
marsh fever. Frank says, the Hollanders 
are such a cold-blooded people, that nothing 
but their ardent spirits keeps them from 
breeding back into fishes; he that as it 
may, I have certainly seen a Dutch young- 
ster, no bigger tha,n your own little Peter, 
junior, toss off his glass of schnapps, as 
they call it, as if it w'as to save him from 
turning into a sprat. It is only fair to 
mention, that Dutch water seems meant 
by Providence for scouring, or scrubbing, 
or washing, or sailing upon, or any other 
use in nature, except to drink neat. It costs 
poor Martha a score of wry faces only to 
hear it named, for she took one dose of it 
for want of warning, and it gave her a 
rattling fit of what she calls the Colliery 
Morbus. 

4And now for a specimen of the Penny 
Correspondence— not Postage. ] 

To Rebecca Page, at the flmlfands, 
near Becknam^ Kent, 

Dear Beck v,— This is to say we ar all 
safe and well, tho’ its a wiinder, for forriu 
traveling is like a deceattul luvver, witch 
don’t improve on aquaintance. Wat 
haven’t J gone thro since my last favor ! 
Fust morlmst by bad Dutch warh^r, and 
then frited to doth at Nim Again with a 
false alarm of the Frentch, besides a dred- 
fnl could ketched, by leuvin my warm bed, 
and no time to clap on a varsal thing, 
xcept iny best cap. Well, I’ve give three 
wamiiis, and the next, as muster says, will 
1m? for good, even if 1 have to advertize for 
a ])laice, but ketch me sayin no objexshuiis 
to go abroad. Not -but Missis have had 
her own trials, but that’s l»ctween our too 
selves, for she wouldn’t like it to git about 
that she have had a j)itcht battel with a 
dwarft for a glass of gin. I’hen there’s 
the batterd brass pale, and the Holland — 
only think, Beckv, of the bewtifnl Dutch 
linnin being confisticated by the Custom- 
house C»sars ! It was took up for dutis 
at the Caxman outskirts. But, as 1 tonld 
the officers, Uie King of Garmany ortn’t 
to think only of the dntls dew to himself, 
but of his dutis towards his nabers. The 
Prushian customs is very bad customs, 
that’s certin. Every thing tliat’s xported 
into the country must pay by wait, witch 
naterally falls most beviest on the litest 
passes. There's dress. Rich fbkes can 
go in spidder nets and gossamers, and fine 
gorscs, bnt pore peple must ware thick 
stuffs and gingums, and all sorts of corse 
and doreable texters, and so the bard 
workin class cum to be more taxt than the 
upper orders, with taeir flimsy babbits. Th(? 
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same with other j^iseful artikcls. Wat’s a 
silvur tooth pick in wait compared with a 
kitcliiiiju: libker, or a filligre goold watch to 
an H day clock ? Howsiimevcr, the Dutch 
liiinin was confisticated in spite of my 
teeth, for Muster chose to giv up the pint, 
and he desarves to go without a Shurt for 
his panes. 

Amung other discomfits, thercs no beds 
in the vessles up the Rind. So, for too 
hole days, we have been dam]> shifted, as 
they call it, without taking off our close, 
and, as you may supose, 1 am tired of 
stecming. Our present stop is at Colon. 
They say its a verry old citty, and hilt by 
the Homans, and sure enuff roman noses 
didn’t easily turn up. The natives must 
have* verry strong oilfactories, that’s certin. 
O, Becky, sich sniffs and guffs, in spite of 
my stuff hed ! This mornin it rained cats 
and dogs, but the heviost showrs cant pou- 
rify the ]ilace. It’s enuff to fumigate a 
pleg. Won thing is the bad snndls oblcefie 
strangers to buy the () de Colon, and 
])raps the stencliis is enconrrged on that 
account. The wnst is, won you want a 
bottel of the rite sort, thercs so menny 
Farinacious impostors, and Johns, and 
Marias, you don’t know witch is him or 
her. 


A DIARY IN AMLIIICA. I’AIIT SKCOND. BY 
CAPTAIN M A an VAT, C, ». 

[This “ coiilinuatioii ” has the rare 
merit of being eipially attractive with the 
preceding volumes. There are tlie same 
aptitude for obsen^atioii, knowledge of 
Iinman nature, and facile mode of relaling 
characteristic incidents, which entitle 
Captain Marry at to foremost rank among 
contemporary travellers. Tlie Second 
Fart, like its predecessor, is divided into 
chapters : nearly half of the first volume 
is occupied with “ Travelling,” the re- 
marks on which, the Captain considers, 
will throw as innch light upon American 
society as will be found in any chapters 
which he has written : the sulijcct is by 
n») means au unimportant ^n'e, as the 
degree of civili/iation of a country, and 
many important peculiarities, hearing 
strongly ujion the stak* of society, are to 
Iw* gathered from the high road ; and the 
variety of entertainment for man and 
horse. ^ ^ , 

Ca}>tain Marryat opens this chapter with 
some sensible replies to such Americans as 
ha,*** cavilled at portions of the first part 
of his ‘vork : and here is repeated the 
observation that “the United States com- 
prehend au immense extent of territory, 
with a population running from a state of 
refinement to one of positive barbarism ; 
and, although the Americans travel much, 
they travel the wcll-hefitcn [lath iu which 


that which is peculiar is not so likely to 
meet the eye or even the oar. It docs not, 
therefore, follow, (adds the Captain,) that 
because what J remark is new to many of 
them, that, therefore, it is false. The in- 
habitants of the cities iu the United 
States, (and it is those who principally 
visit tliis connlry,) know as little of what 
Ls passing in Arkansas and Alabama as 
a cockney does of the manners and cus- 
toms of Ctienisey, Jersey, and the Isle of 
Mkn.” I'he author then remarks, and 
with great propriety, that he hits been 
very pvticular in his localities, both in 
justice to himself and the Americans— a 
merit which must have struck every ut- 
kntive and impartial reader of the first 
part of the Diary : he then recommends 
the cavillers to well digest what be has 
ractml(*cl ; adding that, “ although the work 
was not written for them, (the Americans,) 
hilt for his own countrymen, they will fiiai 
that he has done them friendly service.” 
'l'h<* Captain was well prepared for his 
American cavillers ; and, seeing liow 
many vials of wrath they have poured 
upon liis head, his reply must he consider- 
ed as temperate, reasonable, and well- 
timed, characteristics which usually denote 
an author being in the right. At the same 
time, in these observations, lies a \'aluahle 
lesson for all readers of travels in tluur 
own country ; who arc too apt to condemn 
as false that which has esca]ied their own 
notice, an^ to place out of the jiale of 
probability suclS circumstances as have no 
counterjiart in their own observation or 
experience.” 'fh rough this fatal error, 
poor Hriice, the traveller iu Africa, was 
bantered out of life; a few years after 
which some plain-sneaking traveller con- 
firmed the assumed iniprobahilitics and 
extravagances of his journal. 

The chapter on Travelling is racy with 
anecdote, as a few selections will denote.] 

Horses in America, 

llie horses are remarkably good in the 
United States : they apjieaT to he more 
hardy, and have much better hoofs, than 
ours m England ; llirowi*ig a shoe, there- 
fon*, is not nf the same conseijaence as it 
is with ns, for a horse will go twenty miles 
afterwards with littfle injury. In Virginia 
and Kentucky the horses arc almost all 
thorough-bred, and from the heat English 
stock. The distances run in raeing arc 
much longer tliaii ours, and speed without 
bottom is useless. The Americans are 
very fond of fast trotting horses ; I do not 
refer to rackers, as they term horses that 
trot before and gpllop Ixihind, hut fair 
trotters, and they certainify have a descrip- 
tion of horse that we could not easily 
miitdi in England. At New York, the 
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Third Avenue^ they term It, in the 
general rendezrontt. I once went out 
there mounted on Paul Pry, who was 
once contiiidered the fastest horse in 
America ; at his full speed he performed 
a mile in two minutes and thirty seconds, 
ecpial to twenty-four miles per hour. lie 
took me at this devil of a pq.cc^ os far as 
Hell Gate ; not wishing “ to intrude,” I 
pulled up there, and went home again. A 
pair of horses in harness were pointed out 
to me, who would perform the mile in tWo 
minutes fifty seconds. They use here light 
four-wheeled vehicles, which they call 
W''agons, with a scat in the front for two 
persons, and room for your luggage behind ; 
and in these wagons, vrith a ifiiir of 
horses, they think nothing of trottiiiig them 
seventy or eighty miles in a day, id the 
speed of twelve miles an hour : I have 
seen the horses come in, and they did not 
appear to suffer from the fatigue. You 
seldom see a horse bent forward, hut they 
are all daisy cutters. The gentlemen of 
New York give very high prices for fast 
horses ; 1,(KH) dollars is not by any means 
an uncommon price. In a country where 
time is everything, they put a proportion- 
ate value upon speed. Paul Pry is a tall 
grey horse, (now thirteen years old ;) to 
look at, he would not fetch the 

English omnibuses would refuse him. 


Stage Cmehes, 

The delay in these conveyances is 
greater than might have bceil' expected. 
The drivers, relates the Captain, w’ill stop 
to talk to any one on the road about the 
price of the markets, the news, or any- 
thing else ; and the same accommodation 
is cheerfully given to any passenger nrho 
has any business to transact on the way. 
The Americans are accustomed to it, and 
the piissengers never raise any objections. 
There is a spirit of accommodation, 
arising from their natural good temper.* 

1 was once in a coach when the driver 
jiulled up, and entered a small house on 
the road side ; after he had been there 
some time, as it was not an inn, I expressed 
my wonder what he was about. “■I guess 
1 can tell you,” said a man who was stand- 
ing by the coach, and overheard me; 
‘‘ there’s a pretty girl in that house, and 
he’s doing a bit of courting, I expect.” 
Such was the fact: the passengers langhed, 
and waited for him very ^patiently. He 


This spirit of accommodation produces what 
vould, at first, ajmear to be rudeness, but is not 
intended for it. when you travel, or, indeed, when 
walking the streets in the "Westem country, if you 
have a cigar in your mouth, a man will come up~ 
“ Beg pardon, stranger,^ and whips your cigar out 
of your numlh, liglVs his own. and then returns 
yours. I thought it rathei- cool at first, but as I 
found it was the practice, I invariably did thcaamc 
whenever f noedod a Ugtit. 


remained about three-quarters of an hour, 
and then came out. I’he timp was, iio 
doubt, to him v'er^ short; hut to us it 
appeared rather tedious. 

Deference to Fejnalee. 

[The following is highly honourable to 
the American character :] 

The one most important, and without 
which it would be impossible to travel in 
such a gregarious way, Ls an universal 
deference and civility shewn to the wo- 
men, who may, in consequence, travel 
without protection all over the United 
States, without the least chance of annoy- 
ance or insult. This deference paid to the 
sex is highly creditable to tbe Americans ; 
it exists from one end of the Union to 
the other; indeed, in the Southern nnd 
more lawless States, it is even more 
chivalric than in the more settled. Let a 
female be ever so indifferently clad, what- 
e|;er her appearance may be, still it is 
sufficient that she is a female ; she has 
the first accommodation, and until she has 
it, no man will think of himself. But 
this deference is not only shewn in tra- 
velling, but in every instance. An English 
lady told me, that, wishing to be present at 
the inauguration of Mr. Van liureii, by 
some mistake, she and her two daughters 
alighted from the carriage at the wrong 
entrance, and in attempting to force their 
way through a dense crowd, were nearly 
crushed to deatli. This was perceived, 
and the word was given—** Make room 
for the ladies.” The whole crowd, as if 
by one siranltanoous effort, comjiresscd 
itself to the right and left, locking them- 
selves together to meet the enormous 
pressure, and made a wide lane, through 
which they passed with ease and comfort. 
** It reminded me of the Israelites passing 
through the Red Sea with the wall of 
waters on each side of them,” observed 
the lady, ** In any other country we must 
have been crushed to death.” 

Perhaps it is owing to this deference to 
the sex that yon will ohserv'e that the 
Americans almost invariably put on their 
Ix^st clothes when they travel ; such is the 
case, whatever may be the cause ; and the 
lafiies in America, travelling or not, ore 
always well, if not expensively dre.ssed. 
I’hev don’t all swap bonnets as the two 
young ladie.s did in the stage-coach in 
Vermont. 

(The third chai>tcr on Travelling con- 
tains many details of 

Steam Xavigafion,] 

The author of “ A Voice from America,” 
states the list of steam-boat disasters, on 
the waters of the United States, for 
twelve months out the years 1837-38, by 
bursting of boilers, burning, wrecks, &c., 
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bcfiidca aumeroua others of less conse- 
quence, comprehends (he total loss of 
eight vesj^els, and one tfmtsand and eighty 
lives. 


So that we have in En{irTand, \ 

los» in ten years j 

America 


..one year, 63. 
.one year, 1,080. 


Since the employment of steam vessels 
in the United States, 1,300 have l)een 
built, and of them two himdred and sixty 
have been lost by accidents. 

The greatest loss of life by collision and 
sinking, was in the Monmouth,,* in 1837, 
by which 300 lives were lost ; Oronoka,, by 
explosion, by which 130 or more lives 
were lost ; and MoseUe,^ at Cincinnati, by 
which from 100 to 120 lives were lost. 

The greatest loss by shipwreck was in 
the ca.se of the Home,, on the coast of 
South Carolina, when 1 00 lives were lost ; 
the greatest by fire, the Ben Sherwood,, in 
1837, by which 130 perished. 

The three great casualties which oc- 
curred during my stay in America, were 
those of the Ben Sherwood,, by fire ; the 
Home,, by wreck ; and the MoscHe^ by ex- 
plosion : and as 1 have authentic details 
of them, by Americans who were on 
board, or eye-witnesses, I shall lay them 
before my readers. 


(7'o he continued,) 


THE COMIC LATIX OKAMMAB. 

{Continued from page 202.) 

[Bv way of a holiday pic-nie, we give a 
few “more last word.s” from this very 
s])arkling little volume. From the ex- 
amjdes of the Verb we select a few tit- 
bits ;] 

A verb is the chief word in every sm^ 
lencc^ as Suspendatur per collum, let him 
be hanged the neck. It expresses the 
action or being of a thing. Ego sum sa- 
piens, 1 am a wi.se man. Tu es stultus, 
thou art a fool. Non hie amice, pernoefas, 
you don’t lodge here, Mr. Ferguson. 

A verb is called transitivg when the 
action passe.s on to the following noun, as 
Seco baculum meum, 1 cut my stick. Nu- 
merou.s examples of thi.s kind of cutting, 
which may Iks called a comic section,, are 
recorded in history, both ancicut and ino- 
dem. Even Hector cut his stick, (with 
Achilles after him,) at the siege of Tioy. 
The Persians out their stick at Marathon. 
Pompey cut his stick at Pharsalia, and so 
did Antony at Actium. Napoleon Bona- 
parte cut his stick at Waterloo. 

The Imperative Mood is one much in the 
mouth or beadles, boatswains, bashaws, 
majors, magistrates, slave drivers, su^r- 
intendeuts, serJeants, and jacks-in-onice 

* Indianii transportinfi to the West. 


of all dencTipUons^monitors, especially, 
and prasfects of public schools, arc very 
fond of using it on all occasions. 

The Infinitive Mood is like a gentleman's 
cab, because it has no number. 

We have not made up our minds ex- 
actly, whether to compare it to the “ pic- 
ture of pobody,” mentioned in the Teni- 
pe.st, or to the “ picture of ugline.ss,’" 
which young ladies generally call their 
successfiil rivals. It may bo like one, or 
thb other, or both, because it has no parson. 

Neither has it a nominative case before 
it ; nor^ indeed, has it any more business 
with one than a toad has with a side 
pocket. 

^erks Regular. •-^Ride 2. In repeating 
the dif]j?rent teuse.s of verbs, be carefiil to 
be jiravided with a short Engli.wh verse, 
contrived so as to rhyme with the third 
person singular, and another to rhyme 
ivilh the third person plural. In this way 
your powers of coiiiposition as well as of 
memory will be profitably exercised. 

Example. 

Second ConjnKation. Moneo. 

Sing. Moneo, moncK, inonet, 

Reid and Co.’s hef^vg wet. 

Plti. Moneimw, monetis, mouent. 

Beats tiiat from the lirinameiit. 

Rule, 3. Should you be de.sired to give 
the Euglish of each person in the tense 
wliich you are repeating, you may (we 
moan a. class of you,) follow a plan adopted 
with great Muci^oss and striking effect in 
that kind of dramatic representatum enti- 
tled “A Gwmd Opera,” that of singing* 
wdiat you have to say. Hold up your 
head, turn out your toes, clear your voice, 
and begin. A -hem ! 

Fourth Conjugation. Audio. 

Trio. 

Sing. Audio, I hear the Tartar drum I 

Audis, Thou hearest the Tartar drum ! 
Audit, He hears the Tartar druml—the 
Tartar drum ! the Tartar drum ! 
Chorus. He hears ! 
lie hears! 

He h - - c a - - rs tiie Tar - tar drum ! ‘ 

Pin. Audimus, Wo hear the Tartar drum, &c. 

Of a Participle ,, — As a hor.se hath four 
legs, so hath a verb four participle.s, 

ir.— Boribets of Blue. 

There ’s one of the present, — and tlien, 

'There 'b one of the future In rus ; 

Of the tense pretcrperfect a third,— and ap^ain, 
A fourth of the future in dus. 

Participles are declined like nouns ad- 
jective, as— but no ! how can we ask our 
fair (blue) readers to decline a-man’s 
(amans) loving. ^ 

Note, All partimples are declined like 
nouns^adjective. We recommend the above 
particles to be declined like winking. 
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New Sleam^hipe.-^T\ie United Statee, Intended 
ai B companion to the Liverpoot, the property of 
the Transatlantic Steam-ship Company, is nearly 
ready for launching. The Pretidenft (engraved at 
page 161 of the present volume,) will arrive at 
Liverpool, from the Thames, very shortly, to take 
in Iter machinery in the Trafalgar dock, ^hich she 
urill he enabled to enter with a high tide. 

Odd Silucathn . — ^In an account of a tremendous 
commotion of the sea, at the Sandwich Islands, the 
narrator observes : “ Happily, owing to the amphi- 
bious education of the people, but two lives viitc 
lost.” We dare say, this is Natiomil Education.” 

... 


nonieter; iatitude by circum-meridian altitudes, 
latitude by meridian altitudes, and latitude by 
double altitudes ; longitude by lunar (altitudes cal- 
culated) ; rate of chronometer by equal alAtudes, 
star chronometer, star lunar, (both sides of the inocfU 
and altitiideR calculated) ; time determined at sea 
by observation, and time determined at Greenwich 
by lunar distance taken at some other part of the 
day, for the purpose of finding the longitude; obser- 
vations for determining the variation of the com- 
pass; elementary problems in marine surveying; 
nautical astronomy ; college paper ; algebra, pro- 
gressing to the highest order of equations, and its 
application to the solution of gcometric 2 d problems ; 
the first six, the eleventh, and twelfth, hooks of 
Euclid ; plane and spherical trigonometry ; mecha- 
nics, hydrostatics, and the theory of projectiles. 

TAc Covent Garden Pantomime has been concocted 
by Mr. H. Tounge, the author of fifty-seven pan- 
tomimes; and who, with tliih production, breaks his 
wand, and retires. The trick of “ the Jolly Dogs ” 
hM evidently been borrowed from one of the best 
hits and cuts in the Comic Almanack. 


The Da,guerr{‘ot!fpe.—At the ^st Hitting of the 
Academy of Sciences, at Paris, M. Arago announced 
an important improvement in the urocess df the 
Daguerreotype. Hitherto it has been necessary, in 
order to give the gold-coloured coat of iodine to the 
silvered plate, to expose it, for some length of time, 
to the vapour of iodine in a box, in which the che- 
mical substance was placed. By tlie new mode, 
instead of placing the iodine in the box, a plate is 
first impregnated with the vapour, and this is 
placed III a fiat box, within half an inch of the plate 
on which the drawing is to he taken. The box is 
then shut, and in two minutes the silver plate has 
acquired the proper tint. M. Daguerre hopes soon 
to simplify tne process of the mercurial vapour 
alter the drawing in an equally satisfactory way. — 
GalignanVs Afeasenger ; Times. 

The Cat out . — “For whom were you wreathing 
these pretty flowers, ma mignanne r “ For my 
l*autiful mamma’s new wig, ma'am.” “ Have I not 
told you never to use the word wig ? Say hair, always 
batr.* “ Yes, ma’am.”— TAc Cfhoerness, 


The Portland Tasc.— A strange lesson has just 
if" ivad to antiquaries and virtuosi, by a remark- 
Museum. The famous 
1 oriland Vase, the pride of ancient, and wonder of 
modern, art— the theme of many an essay, and 

futile representations of antiquity. A few weeks 
1 necessary to wash this noble 

V* t**® accumulated dust of 

ages ; when, lo ! almost every figure was found to 

and prowBsion of the wbo^, vase (we believe) to 
be thereby explainq^ ; and we can state that the 
tlieories of the late Mr. Payne Knight and Mr! 
Chrlfttia are utterty overiurned by the facts now 
ascertained. When we consider how admirably these 


theories were made out, and how satisfactory they 
appeared to be, need we repeat that this Is a strange 
lesson to antiquaries and \\xi\xQe\.—Lii.( Gazette. 

The Deaf Lady , — “ Speak a little louder, for I am 
so absent, that ten to one 1 shall forget you are 
speaking, unless you raise your voice.” This was a 
subterfuge on the part of the old lady to conceal her 
deafness . — Lady Blessington. ^ 

A Wellington Testimonial is about to be erected 
in Edinburgh. 

Africa . — An Expedition, under the or'^ers of Capt. 
Trotter, 11. N.,' in which three iron s' nets are to 
be engaged, is about to be fitted, to proceed up the 
Niger. — Times. 

I>rury Lane Pantomime . — The opening scenes of 
this harlequinade are taken from the Adventures of 
Jack Sheppard; which were set upon the stage of oid 
Drury I.a«e Theatre, a few weeks after Sheppard’s 
execution in 1724,— as the Christmas pantomime of 
that year ; the dramatists being Booth, Wilks, and 
Cibber. About the same time, Sheppanrs adventurps 
were worked up into a farce, which, however, was 
never performed. 

The Bade Light . — An erroneous impression of the 
explosive nature of the Biide light having been 
conveyed in a ncwspiapcr report of an accident with 
coal gas, Mr. Gurney has explained that it w'as oee.i- 
sidned by common curlmretted hydrogen. Oxygen, 
used for the Bude light, is not inflammable. Coal 
gas, oil gas, vapour of naphtha, or other inflammable 
aeriform iMidies, mixed in certain proportions wit li 
the atmosphere, which contains about a quarter part 
of oxygon, or pure oxygen, bccome-s explosive; in 
the Bude light, no such mixture ever occurs. In 
those lamps in which an inflammable gas and 
oxygen arc both used, they are nevei allowed to 
';omc in contact. In the Bude light, at the House 
of Commons, no inflammable gas of any description 
is employed ; and explosion ot any kind, tbprefore, 
as fully borne out by the evidence mken before the 
committee, is physically impossible. 

Price of Clothes in America , — A coat, which costs 
ill in England, is charged £7 .l{)s. at Newr York ; 
and at Cincinnali, in the west, upwaids of iJlO.— 
Captain Marryat. 

Tucumav . — Nothing can be more luxuriant than 
the vegetation in this province of South Amcriea; 
whilst the jilains yield corn and malae, and rice and 
tobacco, in the greatest abuiidiiiire, the base and 
slopes of the mountain ranges, in the west, are 
covered with noble trees in every variety, inter- 
spersed with innumerable shrubs, and hung witli 
the most beautiftil parasitical plants. Extensive 
groves, also, of aroma and orange-trees produce a 
fragrance which adds to the delights of this favoured 
region. The sugar-cane grows naturally in the low 
lands, and might be turned to valuable account : the 
demand for it, however, is not sntricient to induce 
the eoiintry-peyple to attend to it. Not so with the 
lobacco-plant, which they cultivate, and find a u-ady 
sale for, in all the adjoining xirovinces. The jieople 
arc a wxdl-di.spoKed hardy race, proud of their beau- 
tiful country, and always ready to take up arms in 
defence of La Patria. — Sir W. Parish. 

Dear Bargain . — A man, exhibiting a very tame 
mouse, remarked, that he would not part with it for 
less than five pounds. A punning naturalist, who 
was Vre*ent, replied, that at that price it w'ould be 
a moose-deer (mouse dear). J. H. F. 

Gas-lighting Parie. — Within the past year, 
upwards of 800 gas-lamps weic put up in Paris; 
and, shortly, the Pont Royal, the Quais des Tuilc- 
ries, de I'lScole, Conti, Voltaire, and Malaquais, the 
Place St. Sulpice, and other public places, will be 
lit with gas. 
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LADY OWEN’S SCHOOL. 

The traditional origin of this very 
excellent foundation runs:— that in the 
year of our Lord, 1610, or thereabout, 
as the Lady Alice Owen, the widow of a 
^ rich brewer of the City of London, was 
‘passing along the St. John-street Road, 
between Owen-street and t^ie Acigel at 
Islington, an arrow touched her head so 
carerally that she ,v<iTy 'narrowly escaped 
“ braining.” The old lady, thinking such 
close shooting dangerous, made instant 
vow that she would do some charitable 
act to Providence, as an acknowledgment 
) for this kind intervention on her behalf ; 
and she, accordingly, in the year 1613, 
built a free school, and ten almshbuses 
upon the scene of her adventure,«> (then 
known as the Hermitage Fields,) a^d at 
her death, bequeathed u])wards often acre^ 
of ground, in trust, to the Worshipful 
Coinnany of Brewers, as an endowment 
for the maintenance of this Charity ; the 
said ten acres extending from the Old Red 
Lion, in the St. John-street Road, south- 
ward, to Rawstomc-street ; and having a 
double frontage on Goswell-road and St. 
John-street. The original buildings erected 
by Lady Owen remain to this day, but 
they are both dilapidated and inconvenient ; 
the school-house accommodating only fifty 
boys ; and the funds of the charity having 
been, of late vears, much increased, by the 
falling in of some leases, the Company 
determined upon rebuilding school 
and almshouses. ^ 

The new building, just erectqd in Owen- 
street, is in, what is generally termed, the 
Elizabethan style, worked in red-brick, 
with Bath stone finishings. The architect 
is Mr. George Tattersall, of Parliament- 
street, the surveyor to the Brewers' Com- 
pany, &c. The elevation consists of a 
master’s honse, of seven rooms ; with a 
school-room in the rear, capable of ac- 
commodating from eighty to one hundred 
hoys. The plan and arrangement of the 
school-room are very complete ; and the 
whole is fitted-up in handsome keeping 
wth the taste of the structure. The alms- 
Kouses are to occupy the opposite site, in 
a corresponding style of arcnitectnre. 

The almshouses are for poor old wo- 
men, of the parishes of iSt. Mary, Islington, 
and St. James, Clerkenwell: and the 
school for poor boys of the some parishes ; 
an equal number from eash. 


A LITERARY DRAYMAN. 

Mb. Willum Man, in a letter to Dr. 
Dibdin, states that, in the old town of 
Reading, there “ a Iwfewer’s drayman, of 
the name of Oeoi^ Brind, between thirty 
and forty years of ago, who never received 
anyMher education than that of reading. 


writing, and the first rudiments of arithme- 
tic, taught by a woman at a child’s school. 
A few months since, having seeiS a Greek 
book, the character of which excited his 
attention and curiosity, he fancied he could 
instruct himself in that language ; and, as 
he informs me, he has since i&i^e so much 
progress, without any assistance, as to read 
and understand it pretty well, but finds the 
greatest difldcnlty in its pronunciation ; or, 
as he calls it, in sounding it— from never 
having heard it spoken. He seems quite 
confident he shall completely master it. 
He also tells me, within the last month 
he has attempted Hehr&v^ and finds it very 
easy — ^mneh more so than Greek— and does^ 
not doubt of succeeding. He thinks of 
attempting Laiiti next. He is quite a rough 
subject, such as draymen usually are ; but 
his features remind me of those of Bona- 
parte.” — Literary Remhmcences^ p. 69. 

J. H. F. 

IK Mr. Barrett, s working blacksmith, in Massa- 
chiisetts, has lately made a great sensation among 
the American mmns. He has made himself exten- 
sively acquainted with thirty or forty languages ; and 
the Society of Antiquaries, at Paris, have sent him 
some books to help him in the Celto- Breton, with a 
highly complimentary letter.] — Alhenwum. 

FEI.ICIA HEMANS. 

nv .MAOAMR AM ABLE TASTU.* 

It Is now near four years since death 
tore Felicia llemans from literature and 
her country, which she honoured. Modest 
and timid, she was subjected neither to 
the dazzling atmosphere of drawing-rooms, 
nor to the influence of coteries; it was 
from the depth of retirement that she ut- 
tered her pure and placid notes, like 
those transparent waters concealed in 
some steep cavity of the mountains, which 
are the more calm and limpid, as they are 
more solitary and elevated. 

Of all the female i>oets of England, Mrs. 
Hemans is, perhaps, the one whose lite- 
rary fame is best established and least 
contested. Methinks she was indebted for 
that eminence as much to the character 
of her talent as to her real superiority. 
If, in general, the public rendbr an author 
responsible for the selection of his sub- 
jects, and the tendency of his ideas, its 
judgment will be still more rigorous if it 
fall upon a woman, not because she Ls a 
woman, but because her works are exclu- 
sively addressed to the most scrupulous 
of all publics, the public of drawing- 
rooms. 

From the mathematics to social order, 
all that man creates has fiction for its 

* Madame Amahle Tastu has a high rank among 
the French literati of the present day. About thir- 
teen years since, we had the gratification of being 
the medium of conveying, from Madame Tastu, a 
presentation copy of her poems to the amiable Miss 
Landon. 
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basis. It is natural that the hi^h classes 
of society, who have the benefit of re- 
ceived fictions or established laws, should, 
owing to the interest they have in main- 
taining them, be the most severe as to 
everything that may Impair them ; I mean, 
severe in their words and judgments. So- 
ciety (I speak of a country where it has 
been long constituted, not of that fluc- 
tuating state of things which daily sees 
such and such a man enter a drawing- 
room who would not have been admitted 
into it the day before)— society, I say, re- 
quires, from, the works it adopts, respect 
ror tlie principles which it professes, even 
when it docs not act according to them, 
for the taste of which it declares itself the 
umpire, and for the language in those 
particulars which it values — elegance and 
delicficy; such are the qualities which it 
jiraises and patronises. 

If talent takes a contrary course, so- 
ciety, though admiring it, will <»ften tl^ink 
itself obliged to condemn it. 

Sometimes, nc\'ertheless, genius has 
made game of society, and, by gratifying 
its exigencies and corruption, has even 
presented it vice, by throwing it the w’ords 
virtue and religion as a bait. At other 
times, it will enter into open hostilities 
with that society, and, by a direct attack 
upon the social edifice, gather about it 
all who feel wronged by the established 
order. But such is not a woman’s mis- 
sion ; war cannot suit her, neither can her 
writings ever have the reach and extent 
of those of men, for she cannot, like them, 
have intercourse with the various ranks 
of society ; the ofteiicr limited to the step 
she occupies in the social ladder, it is 
there she must find her models and her 
judges. They who write, belong, at least 
i)y their mode of living, to the well-cir- 
ciimstanccd class ; whose habits place 
wnthin their reach the only means they 
have of developing their faculties— reading 
and conversation. In the inferior classes, 
women have not, like the men, the means 
of supplying the want of literary educa- 
tion by action, which is practical educa- 
tion, Having, therefore, at their disposal 
but one language and one point of view, 
they are never popular to the whole ex- 
tent of that word. They must make up 
their minds to submit to the judgment of 
drawung-rooms, both as authoressdfe and 
women. 

There their works are not considered as 
throwing any new idea into the common 
domain, as every artist is called upon to 
do, but only as the expression of their vo- 
cation as women. Happy is she who has 
uttered in her writings but thoughts which 
women may openly approve of, and which 
men fear not to praiae in their presence ! 
She will have won her cause at the tri- 


bunal of iliis world, whose sayings and 
decisions are established upon the fiction 
that all who attend it arc patterns of « 
virtue, honesty, and delicacy. 

This happiness Mrs. Hemaus obtained. 
With a style of admirable purity she has 
expressed the noblest, most delicate, and 
louy thoughts. The characteristic of her 
poetry is a calm seriousness, and a pious 
gracefulness. The religious turn of her 
ideas must also have promoted her suc- 
eess in a country, where religion is closely 
linked with the institutions, wdiere the 
peopjip have not forgotten that the Revo- 
lution of 1688 placed upon the throne the 
creed in whose name they had suffered? 
and«for which they had fought. 

I'be recollection of the wars of religion, 
the j!aily differences between the various 
, religious sects, the assiduous reading of 
the Bible, imist have contributed towards 
keeping up among the iCnglish the popu- 
larity of religions ideas ; and, if one may 
venture an opinion upon a foreign litera- 
ture and a country one has not seen, 1 
should think that they are those which 
excite in England most sympathy. But 
in a society such as that of France, where 
Christianity pleases x>nly when decked 
witli the Pagan wreaths with which M. dc 
Chateaubriand’s magic eloquence has 
crowned it, or when beneath the harmo- 
nious veil which surrounds the dn^aming 
Platonism of M. de Lamartine, the truly 
Christian talent of Mrs. Hemans would, I 
fear, bi'* less understood and admired. 
Something savouring of the homify would 
be found •in her ; at least in the fugitive 
pieces which have, above all the rest, se- 
cured her fame. Ilcr manner may be re- 
])roached with some uniformity. With 
very few exceptions she begins with a 
narrative, or a description, which inspires 
her with some pious reflection, thoughts 
upon the vanity of humuii things, an act 
of faith, or of submission to Providence. 
Substitute for this religious thought a 
philosophical one, and this manner will re- 
mind one of Madame Deshoulferes, with 
the advantage it derives from a much 
greater richness of poetry. 

With the exception of its religious ten- 
dency, one personal feeling only is re- 
flected in Mrs. H^Jinans’s poetry — the love 
of our father-landj; such, at least, as a 
woman can experience it : that is to s^,y, 
mingling with family affections and do- 
mestic habits.* Her lines have a remark- 
able tint of nationality. Yet Mrs. He- 
mans, who appears to have had extensive 
knowledge, takes her subjects from all 
quarters, and often confines herself to 
transferring thefn int^ the poetical lan- 
guage which slie so skilfiuly handles. 
Travels and foreign literatee furnish her 
with themes or models, which she adorns 
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by conscientious and finished execution. 
Thus^ whether she translates Cainoens, or 
imitates the Cid romances*-whetber she 
devotes her lines to the unfortunate 
Greeks, or addresses them to the Tyrtseus 
of Germany ( Kderner)— she displays every- 
where the same perfection of style, the 
same quiet and well-sustained elegance. 
This merit equally distinguishes herlonger 
works, but, perhaps, suffices not there. 

The “ Last Constantine” is not so much 
a poem as a long meditation upon tlie 
capture of Constantinople by Mahomet 
IT. The drama, or, rather, as the writer 
has called it, the dramatic poem, of^‘ The 
* Siege of Valencia,” in relating an histo- 
rical occurrence often mentioned iq tlie 
history of Spain, (the devotedness of a 
father who refuses to save the lives bf his 
captive sons by surrendering to thc^ 
Moors the town be defends,) does but 
afford the writer the opportunity of ex- 
pressing, with her melodious purity of 
style, all that chivalric honour, devoted- 
ness to one’s country and sovereign, and 
religious faith struggling with paternal 
and filial affection, have made most pure 
and elevated ; but one seeks in vain for 
some vestige of terrestrial alloy in the 
personages : they resemble inhabitants of 
another world; they arc souls without 
bodies. • 

Of all the works published by Mrs. 
Hemans, that which appears to me the 
most felicitous is the volume entitled “ Re- 
cords of Women.” It is a^erie^^ of little 
subjects taken from various times and 
countries, of which a woman »is always 
the heroine. In general, they are well 
selected, w-ell varied in colour, and of a 
rare perfection of style — whether she 
gives utterance to the conjugal and un- 
happy love of Arabella Stuart; whether 
she breathes noble and patriotic senti- 
ments into the “ Swiss Woman” (Werner’s 
wife); whether she spreads out all the 
riches of the East in the ‘^Indian City;” 
all the simplicity of domestic life in Ma- 
deline;” she sastains her.<*e]f at the same 
height. 

^ut, to my mind, it is America that has 
most felicitously inspired Mrs. Hemans. 
“ The Death Song of an Indian Woman,” 
and especially “ &ith,” are exquisite for 
graceful melancholy and simplicity. The 
more celebrated names of “ Joan of Arc,” 
and “ Pauline” (de >ScbwartKenburg), 
have been less favourable *lo the writer’s 
•talent ; and the picture of unfortunate 
love in an artist’s soul, such as “ Propez- 
zia Rossi,” was less suited to the chaste 
and severe pen of Mrs. Hemans than to 
the impassioned poeticii,1 talent of her 
only rival, Miss l%ndon. In short, in the 
concluding pieces of the volume, several 


are charming and complete ; but the 
merit of most of them is so closely linked 
with the turn and expression, tha^ a trans- 
lation would risk giving no idea of them. 

The life of this celebrated woman was 
not a happy one ; but her misfortunes 
came from without. These, if they agitate 
life, do not, at least, disturb the soul’s peace. 
She had not to reproach herself with 
having caused hers by imprudent conduct, 
or a wild imagination. Deserted by her 
husband, after ten years of marriage, 
having yielded him five children, she en- 
dured a trial so severe to a woman with 
silent resignation. Reduced to solitude, 
she sought a refuge by her mother. For 
her poverty she sought relief in her talents ; 
but she revealed not her sorrows to the 
world. She turned not poetry into a 
weapon or ornament, and used it neither 
to attack men and those things which had 
hurt her, nor to draw public attention 
n her personal snfierings. 
fter her mother’s death she retired to 
Wavertree, near Liverpool; and, in the 
last days of her life, to Dublin, where she 
died on the 15th of May, 1836. It has 
been said of Felicia Ilemans’s poems, that 
no man could have written them, and 
of herself, that she honoured her sex, 
times, and country. It seems to me, that 
the womau-poet who has deserved this 
praise has nobly fulfilled her mission.* 

EARTHQUAKE IN DORSETSHIRE. 

On December 24th last, about six p. m., 
the residents in the hom^es and cottages 
along the coast, between Lyme and Sea- 
ton, were alarmed by a convulsion of the 
earth, attended by fearful sounds. At 
Dowlands, a quarter of a mile from the 
sea, a large portion of land, on which 
were several cottages, orchards, and a 
coppice, hud slippetl^ leaving huge chasms 
in a lateral direction along the coast 
between Sidmouth and Seaton, to the 
extent of upwards of four miles. The 
convulsion of the earth continued from 
the night of Tuesday the 24th, to Friday 
evening the 27th, during the interval oc- 
casioning tlie overthrow or subsidence of 
various bnlldings, tlie displacement of 
large tracts of soil, and the destruction 
of property to a considerable amount. A 
hnge^rock appears in the sea, off Culver- 
hole, nearly a quarter of a mile from the 
principal scene of the catastrophe. I'he 
new road from Charmonth to Lyme is 
utterly destroyed. The cliffs on the coast 
do not appear to have suffered any disrup- 
tion, all the disturbance being inland. 
Many of the cottages sunk up to their 
roofs. Fortunately, no lives were lost; 

* Trsnslsted in the Morning Pont. 
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but several of the cottagers, who bad left 
home tp spend the Christmas eve, foimd, 
to their great astonishment, on returning, 
no other vestiges of their dwellings than 
the roofs and chimneys discernible above 
the chasmi.^—- Abridged from the Taunton 
Courier, 

MARGUERITE DE BOURGOGNE. 

IV. — The Rendezvous. 

The most important part of ancient 
Paris was comprised, at the period we 
write of^ wiUiin the limits of the lie de la 
Cite, which divides the Seine into two 
separate streams above the Pont Neuf: 
and the Louvre, far from being the centre 
of the city, as at present, was situated 
nearly at its extremity. The space now 
included in the sixteenth arrotidissement, 
between the Rue dn Coq, St. Honore, and 
the Rue Fnnnenteaii, as well as the pre- 
sent Place du Palais Royal, formed* the 
gardens of the liouvre; and these com- 
municated with the straggling Rue St. 
Honore by numerous private gates and 
alleys, the whole being surrounded by a 
deep fosse, which was filled by flood-gates 
from the Seine. It was through one of 
these portals, as tlie last echoes of the 
sullen curfew died away upon the night 
breeze, that Marguerite*passod on the even- 
ing of her strange interview with the Bo- 
hemian. Although closely screened from 
observation, by the voluminous folds of 
an outer mantle, she shrank instinctively 
from the gaze of the passers-by, whom 
she encountered on the rough foot-track ; 
and on arriving at Orsini's tavern, which 
we may place on the site of the corner of 
the present Rue Richelieu, she hurried 
through the low dirty passages, with a 
facility that proved she was not altogether 
unacquainted with the localities. No one 
appeared to oppose her progress, and she 
entered the room in which the unfortunate 
Philippe Daulnay had been assailed by 
the workmen the day befor^. By the dim 
light of a lamp which flickered on the 
table, she perceived a man rise to meet 
her us she tremblingly approached — it was 
the Bohemian. 

“ You have done well, madame,’* said 
he, in the same deep voice of the morning. 
‘‘I had begun to doubt your worc^j but 
you are here, and Tis well,” 

At least, Bohemian,” returned the 
Queen, ^*you will acknowledge it as an 
act of condescension on my part,” 

It matters not whether ^ou came here 
through fear or condescension,” returned 
the sorcerer, unconcernedly, divesting 
himself of his robe and a false beard, and 
placing them on the table ; “ for me, your 
presence is sulffiicient.*' 


“ You are no . Bohemian /” exclaimed 
Marguerite, as the stranger threw down 
his mock attire. 

“ No, /far la ^race de Dieu /” returned 
he, resuming his seat. 1 am a Chris- 
tian ; or, rather,” he added mournfully, 

I was once : it is long since I have 
known either hope or faith. But let us 
speak of other things.” 

“They who address me, are generally 
^landing and uncovered,” said the Queen, 
haughtily. 

1 will speak to yon, then, standing and 
nncifrcred,” returned the stranger, as he 
rose from his settle ; “ but it is because 
you are a woman, Marguerite^not be- 
cau*se yon are a ^leen. Look around 
you^ is there one sole object that reminds 
yorf of your rank ? Are these blackened 
* and noisome walls those of a regal apart- 
ment ? Is this smoky lami)— this broken 
table, the furniture of a Queen’fii boudoir ? 
The sole occupants of this room are a 
man and a female ; and, since the man is 
tranquil and collected, and the female 
pale and trembling, it is the man that 
reigns.” 

“ Mysterious being ! ” returned the 
Queen ; “ whence comes your conviction 
that 1 am in your power, or that my wo- 
man's heart Bins quails before you ? Who 
art thou ?” 

“ Who am I, Marguerite ?— I am called 
Buridan, tne captain. You ask me why 
I know you are in my power : how is it 
that the Seine gave up but two of the 
bodies of^its victims this morning?” 

“ But the third ?” demanded the Queen, 
anxiously. 

“ The third still lives— he is l)efore 
you !” 

“ ’Tis impossible.” 

“And yet 'tis true,” coldly returned 
Buridan. “Last night, three ladies and 
their cavaliers assembled in the old tower. 
The ladies were the Princess Jeanne, the 
Princess Blanche, and the Queen Mar- 
guerite : their companions were named 
Hector de Chevreuse, Buridan tlie cap- 
tain, and Philippe Daulnay.” 

“Philippe Daulnay!” exclaimed the 
bewildered Marguerite. 

Ay, Queen : it was the brother of 
your mvouritc Ghulthier, who caused the 
wound which yet shews on your pale fore- 
head.” 

“ You are playing a deep game,” said 
the Queen, after a few moments’ dead 
pause, during which both parties had 
eyed each other steadily, unwilling to 
break the silence. “You are playing a 
deep game, messire ; but you have mis- 
calculated your chancesP Dark adventurer ! 
I have but to utter three words without, 
an^, in an instant, Buridan, the captain. 
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will have rejoined hia companions of the 
tower. 

Do soy madame,’’ replied the other in 
the same undaunted voice ; “ and to- 
morrow morning Gaulthier Danlnay v^l 
read some tablets, which I sent to him 
this day, by a monk of St. Francois ; and 
which he has sworn to open, if does not 
see a certain traveller whom he met in 
company with his hr, other at this tavern. 
That traveller is myself, Marguerite ; and^ 
if I fall by your hirelings, Gaulthier will 
not see me, and he will know all.” 

“And think you,” asked the Qaeen, 
‘it,that he will believe your writing more 
than your words ?” 

“No, Margnorite : but he will believe 
the writing of his brother : ho will believe 
his brother’s last w’ords, wTitten in that 
brother’s blood, and signed by his hand ; * 
he will believe all, when he reads, / die^ 
assassimted hy Marguerite de Bourgogne. 
Now, proud wanton, am 1 mad ? am 1 a 
rash adventurer ?” 

“ If this were true !” replied Marguerite. 

“ It w true,” interrupted Iluridan sternly. 
“ Your fate is in my hands — the destiny 
of the Queen of France is in the power of 
the unknown wanderer; yet the Queen 
may trust him if she chooses.” 

“ What wish you as the price of, your 
secrecy ?” eagerly demanded Marguerite. 
“ Will you have gold ?— the treasury is in 
your hands. Do you wish the death of an 
enemy?-— my guards are at youj orders. 
Are you ambitious ? — I can jjive you rank 
—titles. All this you may dem'f^ud, were 
I to melt my sceptre and the crown to 
satisfy you.” 

Engio’rrand de Marigni is prime mi- 
nister of France,” was the reply. “ 1 
would have his place and title ; although 
it is over his body tliat 1 must enter the 
palace.” 

“ You shall have them,” returned the 
Queei^ eagerly. “ Y ou have seen that my 
word is sacred.” 

“ And I will leave you your lover, and 
keep your secret safely. One thing more : 
you have parcliment and a seal — I demand 
th/ arrest of Marigni, and an order for his 
execution,” 

With a trembling hand, the Queen ra- 
pidly signed the fatal dbcument, and re- 
turned it to the C’aptain. 

“ (J'est said Buridan, as he folded 
up the order of arrest, and placed it in his 
bosom. “ Farewell, Marguerite ; and to- 
morrow you may expect me at the 
1-iouvre.” 

As he finished speaking, he took up his 
mantle and departed, leaving Marguerite 
alone in the inn chamber. For a few mi- 
nutes after he had left, she remained in 
the same fixed attitude ; and then, as*her 


natural firmness returned, she began to 
reflect on what plans she could con^ve to 
thwart Buridan's expectations. Rage, at 
being thus braved by an unknown wan- 
derer, was mingled with a deep feeling of 
anxiety at the situation in whi ih she was 
placed, and she almost condemned her- 
self for conceding to his demand so 
readily ; although, the next instant, she 
became well aware how useless it would 
have been to oppose him. But one chance 
was left ; and that was, if possible, to see 
Gaulthier Daulnay before the morrow, and, 
by her influence, or entreaties, to obtain 
possession of the tablets. With this view 
she prepared to return to the Louvre, in 
the nope of finding him still there ; but as 
she was about to quit the apartment, she 
heard approaching footsteps, and her 
mantle was scarcely well arranged to con- 
ceal her form, when a man hastily entered 
the room : a single glance assured her 
that it was her favourite, although he was 
pale as death, and his eyes crimson and 
inflamed with weeping. 

“ Gaulthier !” exclaimed the Queen, as 
she rushed towards him, and throw her- 
self in his arms. “ It is my good angel 
that has sent thee hither at this mo- 
ment.” 

“ The Queen at Orsini’s tavern, and 
after curfew!” said the young courtier, 
no less astonished than his mistress at 
tlie unexpected meeting. “ In the name 
of heaven. Marguerite, how came you 
hither ? 1 have sought you vainly all this 

long sad day to demand justice; and I 
wandered hither in the expectation of 
learning from Orsiui how 1 might see yon, 
for I knew he was in your confidence.” 

“ And I am here, Gaulthier,” replied 
the Queen, “ that 1 might send Orsini to 
search you; for, before our separation, I 
would bid you farewell.” 

“ Farewell 1 sayest thou,” said Daul- 
nay, confusedly passing his hand across 
his forehead. “ Fardon me, Marguerite, 
I implore yop ; but I am scarcely sane. 
One sole idea pursues me ; 1 see but one 
object : and that dreaded visionds my bro- 
ther’s corpse, wounded and mangled, ex- 
posed at theGreve.” 

I have given orders that the murder 
shall be investigated,” replied Margue- 
rite. I swear that your brother shall be 
avenged ; hut the King returns to-morrow, 
and we must henceforth be separated,” 

“ How ! parted !” returned Gaulthier. 
“ Oh I Marguerite, my thoughts are as a 
stormy night, which the lightning has 
illumined for an instant, but to leave in 
deeper gloom. W hat mean you ?” 

“ That we must port to-morrow. Where- 
fore has another sentiment arisen to fill 
the breast of my GdalBiier, which yester- 
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day throbbed for his Marguerite alone. 
Does it beat for another 7” 

As the Queen spoke, she placed her hand 
on Gaulthier’s chest, as if to count the 
pulsations of his heart ; but it was with 
another object. 

“ You liaise some tablets here, Gaul- 
thier,*’ said she : “ whose are they 7” 

“ They are the property of a gentleman 
whom I have seen but once — whose name 
oven I know not ; but I met him yester- 
day, at this tavern, witli — with iny poor 
brother.'* 

“ Do you think I will believe that story, 
Gaulthier? They are the depository of 
some gage d' amour from one of* the women 
of my court. But of what import,’’ she 
added haughtily, “ can thij be to us, wJo 
are about to part for ever ? Adieu, Gaul- 
thicr Daulnay ; keep your new love.” 

“ Marguerite ! do you wish to drive me 
mad ? 1 have come here, broken-hearted, 
to seek some consolation, and you talkjlo 
me of an eternal separation. Wherefore 
must we part ?” 

“ Louis suspects us,” replied the Queen, 
as a slight sneer jiassed over her beautiful 
lip: “he suspects us, and it is enough. 
Hut why grieve, inessire ? have you not 
these tablets to console you for my loss ?” 

“ And you really believe they arc a wo- 
man’s gift?” demanded Gaulthier. 

“ You would have shewn them to me an 
hundred times ere this, hud they not been 
so,” replied the Queen, 

“ I have told you. Marguerite, that they 
are not my own, I have sworn on my 
honour not to open them until to-morrow, 
or to return them unto him who sent 
them. 1 repeat, I have sworn it.” 

“ And have I violated no oath for thee, 
insensate, in loving you us I have done ? 
But no matter, all is now past between 
us : — once more adieu !” 

“ Marguerite ! in the name of heaven — ” 

“ Honour !” continued the Queen, laugh- 
ing scornfully, “ the honour of a man ! And 
is a woman’s honour, then, nothing. It may 
l>e true you have sworn an ocith unto your 
equal ; but every thought of you, has made 
me forget avowma.de unto God; and yet,” 
she continued, dropping her voice, and 
yet, Gaulthier, I would forget that vow 
again— nay, more, if you heseeched me, I 
would forget all the world for you.” 

“ Then, why wish that we shouK se- 
parate ?” 

“1 liave promised it to the sacred powers 
above; still,” and she apjKjared to hesitate, 
“still, if I were sure these tablets were not 
a rival’s, I would brave all for you, Gaul- 
thier— even the anger of those holy 
powers, as 1 have braved that of man ; for 
think you the court believes in the purity 


of our love. I implore you, Gaulthier— 
on my bended knees I implore you, shew 
me these tablets, and if 1 am but satisfied, 
farewell, power ; farewell, reputation : I 
will give pp all — all for thee,” 

“And you will do this. Marguerite?” 
asked Gaulthier, wavering, and overcome , 
by the Queen’s impa ssioned accents. “ And 
will yotl return them to me by sunrise to- 
morrow morning ?” 

“ You may trust me— you have prov^cd 
my faith before.” 

“ Then, take them,” he continued, and, 
as Mtyguerite received them from his 
hand, lie added, “ Holy virgin ! pardon, 
pardon ! Is it an angel, or a demon, that* 
can tl^us h^ad me to perdition ?” 

“ You have acted nobly, my Gaulthier,” 
said ,flie Queen, “and now concerning 
jjour unfortunate brother. Nay, start no^ 
mon ami^ for inquiries have been already 
made, and with a clue.” 

“ Whom suspect they ? — in the name of 
our lady tell me.” 

“ A foreigner who has arrived here but 
some few days, and who will present him- 
self at court to-morrow for the first time.” 

“ His name ?” gasped Daulnay. 

“ Buridan, if my memory serves me,” 
replied the Queen, “ 1 have known it but 
this night, and I have not yet given the 
order for his arrest by my guards.’’ 

“ 'flnui give it me, 1 Ix'seech you. Mar- 
guerite. The order ! Quick, quick ! or he 
may yet elude my grasp, I will follow him 
to the world’s e,nd, ere he escape me, when 
once upon the scent. Were he even at the 
foot of thcailtar, I would tear him aivay.” 

The Queen approached the lamp, and, 
tearing away one of the tablets, which she 
still held, jiencilled thereon a few words, 
and delivered them to Gaulthier, ex- 
claiming — 

“ Behold the arrest ! Now, Buridan, 
boast— anticipate— gloat on your future 
greatness — your life is in my hands !” 

Ax.B£RT. 


“THE BLACK STONE CHAIR,” 

IN THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 

This academic ameublement is engraved 
ill Dr. Dibdin’s Northern Tour; a work 
alike distinguished by the pleasantry of its 
criticism, the erudition of its lore, and the 
rechei^he character of its pictorial rarities. 
The artist of this embellishment is Mr. J. 
Scott, of Glasgow. 

The Chair is called “the Black Stone 
Chair,” from its bottom being composed 
of a slab of hUick marble^ which has been 
in the possession of the University from 
time immemorial* The carved frame, 
which the engraving represents, was ex- 
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ecuted about sixty years ago. The use of 
the chair is this:— “It is the law of this 
IJaiversity that the students, upon enter- 
ing a higher class, shall undergo an exa- 
mination as to their progress in the class 
below. This examination takes place 
.annually, at the commencement of the 
Session, in the presence of the Professor 
in whose class the students have already 
been, and of the Profewsor into whose class 
they have now passed. And if the students 
have not profited sufficiently by the pr»- 
Insion in the class below, they are not 
permitted to continue in the class to^which 
they have ascended, but are remitted to a 
♦further prosecution of their studies in the 
class below. During the examinatioi^, the 
student is seated in ‘ the Black Stone 
C'hair ; ’ and the Bedel/us, who s\puds 
behind, measures and announces the time^ 
from the running of the sand in the glass 
above, which is reckoned sufficient for an 
examination. Then the examining Pro- 
fessor, if satisfied, allows the student to 
pass, and calls on another to take his 
place.” Hence this seat is very properly 
styled, by Dr. Dibdin “ the Chair of Or- 
dealism.” 



"THJt SLACK STOKK ( II A IK.*' 


AMUSEMENTS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
{From ** Parlour Afagic”) 

Tuk Ascenuimg Snake. — To construct till* 
pretty little pneumatic toy, take a square piece of 
Fi^. 3 , fig. 1 . stiff card, or sheet cop- 

• poT or brass, about two 
and a ohalf or three 
inches in diameter, and 
cut it out spirally, so 
as to resemble a snake, 
as in the engraving, 
(flg. 1.) Then paint the 
body on each side of 
the card the colours of 
a snake ; take it by the two ends, and 
draw out the spiral till the distance from 
head to tail is six or seven inches, as in 
fig 2. Next, provide a slender piece of 
wood on a stand, and fix a sharp ueedle 
at its summit ; push the rod up through 
the spiriil, and let the end of the spiral 
rest upon the summit of the needle. 
Now place the api>aratus as nearly as possible to the 
edge of the manteb shelf above the fire, and the 
snake will begin to revolve in the direction of its 
head : and, if the fire be strong, or the current of 
heated air which ascends from it is made powerful, 
by ^two or three persons coming near it, so as to 
concentrate the current, the snake will revolve very 
rapidly. The rod a, d, should be painted, so as to 
resemble a tree, which the snake will appear to 
climb ; or, the snake may be suspended by a thread 
from the ceiling, over the current of air from a 
lamp. Two snakes may be made to turn round in 
opposite directions, by merely drawing out the 
spiral of one from the upper side, and of the other 
from the under side of the figure, and fixing them, 
of course, on separate rods. 

The Magic WnESLS.—Cut out two card-board 
cog-wheels of equal size; place them upon a pin, 
and whirl them round with equal velocity, In oppo- 
site directions ; when, instead of producing a hazy 
tint, as one wheel would do, or as the two would if 
revolving in the same direction, there will be an ex- 
traordinary appearance of a fixed wheel. If the 
cogs be cut slantwise on both wheels, the spectral 
wheel, as it may be called, will exhibit slanting 
cogs ; hut if one of the wheels be turned, so that 
the cogs shall point in opposite directions, then the 
spectral wheel will have straight cogs. If wheels 
with radii, or arms, be viewed when moving, the 
deception will be similar; and however fast the 
wheels may move, provided it be with equal velo- 
city, tlie magic of a fixed wheel will he presented. 

Or, cut a card-board wheel with a certain number 
of teeth, or cogs, at its edge ; a little nearer the centre, 
cut a series of apertures resembling the cogs in ar- 
rangement, but not to the same number ; and still 
nearer the centre cut another series of apertures, 
different in numljer, and varying fYom the former. 
Fix this wheel upon another, with its face held two 
or three yards from an illuminated niij^or; spin it 
round, the cogs will disappear, and a greyish belt, 
three inches broad, will become visible; but, on 
looking at the glass through the moving wheel, ap- 
pearances will entirely change : one row of cogs, or 
apertures, will appear fixed, as if the wheel were 
not moving, whilst the other two will appear as if 
in motv>n ; and, by shifting the eye, other and new 
effects appear. 

lliese amusing deceptions were first experimented 
by. Mr. Faraday. Tlic simple apparatus for their 
exliibition may be purchased, for a trifling, sum, of 
any respectable optician. 

^ Rings of Colouks roukd a Candle. — look 
at a candle through a plate of glass, upon which you 
have gently breathed, or over which are scattered 
particles of dust, or any fine powder, and you will 
perceive the flame surrounded with beautif^ rings 
of colours. By using the seed of the lycopodium, 
or by placing a drop of blood diluted with water be- 
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tween two pieces of glass, the rings of colour will 
be still more finely exhibited. Round the luminous 
body there will be seen a light area, terminating iu 
a reddish dark margin ; this will be succeeded by a 
ring'of bluish-green, and then by a red ring: these 
two last colours succeeding each other seveial times 
when the particles are of uniform diameter, as are 
the seeds of the lycopodium, each of which is but 
the ysoth part of an inch iu diameter. 

Wiir A Guxnka falls mohe avicKLY thak a 
Feather through the Air.-— The resistance of 
the air to falling bodies is not proportioned to the 
weight, hut depends on the sur- 
face which the body opposes to 
the air. Now, the feather ex- 
poses, in proportion to its weight, 
a much greater surface to the 
air than a piece of gold does, and 
therefore suffers a much greater 
resistance to its descent. Were 
the guinea beaten to the thin- 
ness of gold-leaf, it would hc^as 
long or even longer in falling 
than the feather; but, let lioth 
fall in a vacuum,^ or under the 
receiver of an air-pump, from 
which the air has been pumped 
out, and they w'ill both reach the 
bottom at the same timeic for 
gravity, acting independently of 
other forces, causes all bodies to 
descend witli the same velocity. 

All apparatus fur performing 
this experiment is shewn in the 
engraving : the coin and the 
feather arc to be laid together on 
the brass flap, A or B ; this may 
be let down by turning the wire, C, which passes 
through a collar of leather, D, iilaced in the head of 
f he receiver. 

The Tuning-fork a Flute-Plater. — Take 
a common tuning-fork, and on one of its branches 




fasten, with sealing-wax, a circular 
piece of card, of the size of .a small 
wafer, or sufficient nearly to cover 
the aperture of a pipe, as the sliding 
of the upper end of a flute with the 
mouth stopped : it may lie tuned in 
unison Avith the loaded tuning-fork 
(a C fork,) by means of the moveable stopper or 
card, or the fork may be loaded till the miison is 
perfect. Then set the fork in vibration by a blow 
on tlic unloaded branch, and hold the card closely 
over the mouth of the pipe, as in the engraving, 
when a note of surprising clearness and strength 
will be heard. Indeed, a flute may be made to 
“speak" perfectly well, by holding dose to the 
opening a vibrating tuning-fork, while the fingering 
proper to the note of the fork is at the same time 
performed. 



Platinum and Ether 
Lamp.— Put into a small hya- 
cinth-glass a tea-spoonful of 
ether, and suspend in it, by 
wire, a coil of fine platinum 
wire, first heated in the flame 
of a spirit-lamp ; the wire wUl 
then glow with a red heat, and 
some of it may become white 
hot; in the latter case, flame 
will be produced by the ether 
burning. 


Transmitted Vibration.— Provide a long, flat 
irlass ruler, or rod, as in the engraving, and cement 
It with mastic to the edge of a drinking-glass, fixed 
into a wooden stand; support the other end of the 


rod very lightly on a piece of cork, and strew its 
upper surface with sand; set the glass iu vibration 
by a bow, at a point opposite where the rod meets it, 
and the motions will be communicated to the rod 
without any change in their direction. If the ap- 



paratus be inverted, and sand be strewed on the 
under side of the rod, the figures will be seen to 
ftiorrespond with those produced on the upper sur- 
face. 


i^etioblcalst. • 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, NO. CXXIX. 

• 

[This is a Number semt-seria~^of the 
• dclig^lLts of literature and tlie leaven of 
political strife : alack ! when will men be 
past “crying for the cake?” First is a 
paper on Uelmas's Journals of the Pe- 
ninsular War ; from which we learn that 
the French have, at last, acknowledged 
their loss at Toulouse ; “ after all that has 
been .said about it,” observes the Revue 
des Deu^e Maudes, “ the plain truth is, we 
fast the battle, but lost it with honour.” 
The paper winds up with one or two im- 
portant observations suggested by Bel- 
inas's papers, and explaining the cause of 
all Bnonaparte’s marshals abandoning 
him, to have been Iiis ill treatment of 
them : “ it is already clear that he literally 
treated therwdike dogs” A paper on Tyt- 
ler’s Collection of Letters, illustrative of 
England^ under Edward VI. and Mary, is 
somewhat too brief for its merit ; it 
concludes witli some stringent remarks 
upon the ill-managed publication of the 
State Papers, which apjiears to have re- 
cently been interdicted by Lord John 
Russell ; and to have turned out a woeful 
failure :] 

Notwithstanding that the price has been 
so considerably reduced— [the volumes have 
been lowered to one guinea],— a measure, 
we may be well assured, not of choice, 
but of stern necessity — ^the work has no 
sale ; nor was a sale e'^^er to be expected 
for it. It is, as ^ar as it goes, well and 
carefully done ; we have no fault to find 
in its execution y but it is not a book to he 
read ; it is a book to he referred to ; and 
of most books of reference it may he 
truly said, npt only that they are to be 
found in all public libraries, but that they 
are not to be found anywhere else : while 
of the volumes hitherto published, it is 
obvious that their utility, as books of re- 
ference, is almost annihilated by the want 
of an index. The pajps which have been 
taken to preserve the ancient orthography 
is also a serious obstacle which they have 
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to contend with ; for, in jjoint of fact, 
thoMO who have never served an apprcn- 
, tioeship at the British Mnscnm, or else- 
where, ecmmt decipher a sentence so as to 
render it intellijcpble. Scarcely, therefore, 
does it seem an exaggeration to say of 
the volumes in question, that they are 
parts of a work which, in the first place, 
will never Ije completed ; which, if com- 
pleted, would never l)e bought ; and, lastly, 
which, if bought, would never be read. 

[The next article is a review of a very* 
lively French book, which our purveyors 
of foreign literature will do well to Jiook 
to : it is a work entitled Me moires d' an 
Thuriste ; par V Auteur de [Utuge et Noir : 
it is descril^ed as the ohservatioiis, ftre- 
flections, jokes, and sarcasms of a very 
clever man, noted down in his journeys 
through several of tlie finest, and one or 
two of the obscurest, provinces of Prance. 
A paper on Church and State succeeds, in 
a double sense. Next, is a notice of 
Ernest^ or Political Regeneration^ a Chai-tist 
epic poem, of style as lawless as its object.] 

Blank verse is dropped occasion- 
ally for wild lyrical measures ; but on 
this it is not wortli while to dwell. In 
the main narrative, to yjassages of clear 
passionate eloquence, sweet and true de- 
scription, occasionally of lender feeling, 
succeed turbid and ob.scure pages, where 
rude and incongruous metaphors are 
gathered in loud and disorderly striie, and 
images crowd upon each other in such 
strange tumult, that we long, if we Vhought 
that we should be heard, to read the Riot 
Act of sober criticism, 'riiroughout the 
y)enisal, there is a constant feeling of mis- 
applied force, and misgoverned, and mis- 
directed energy. 

[I’he extracts are lengthy; and the 
lecture to the gifted poet is severe, though 
not unmerited ; for, there is not in human 
nature a more loathsome species of in- 
gratitude than the prostitution of genius. 
We are relieved from a host of painful 
reflections, called up through this paper, 
by two admirable articles upon brighter 
topics ; namely, a precis of the late voy- 
ages^f the Adventure and Beagle^ and of 
the travels of I'urnbnll, Paget, Gleig, and 
Trollope, in Austria an^ Hungary, coun- 
tries of which it become^ us to enlarge 
our knowledge to the full. The i^viewer’s 
estimate of Mrs, Trollope is just, in the 
main :] 

This lady is, beyond a douft;, one of the 
cleverest and most remarkable writers of 
the day. With a quicknes.s of observation 
that takes in the whole object at a glance, 
an insight into motives time seems in- 
stinctive, a keen pC|ceptlofi of the ridicu- 
lons, and strong powers of humorous 
delineation, she is the person of all others 


to cxpo.se pretension, or nnmask hypo- 
crisy : witness her “ Domestic Manners of 
the Americans,’* and “ the Vicar of Wrex- 
hill,” which, after making every allowance 
for exaggeration and coarseness, is ad- 
mirable for its graphic skejiches, its 
analysis of character, and its wit. Bnt 
shewing up national absurdities, or in- 
dividual vulgarity, is a very different 
thing from speculating on institutions, 
or seizing the nice traits of manners which 
distinguish the aristocracy of one great 
capital from another; and we cannot 
compliment Mrs. Trollope on having suc- 
ceeded in eitlier of tlie two essential 
objects of this work. Her failure is 
mainly attributable to a cause which has 
proved equally fatal to many other recent 
writers on continental manners. 

, [The State of the Equity Courts, and 
the Conduct of the Ministers, arc the 
topics of the remaining papers. The 
0|>eivng article of the Number is an eccen- 
tricity by the Editor, whom many readers 
are accustomed to regard as the arbiter 
elegantiarum of literature. This paper 
Imurs the startling head-line of The 
Printer's Devils and, within thirty pages, 
details the economy of tlie Messrs. 
Clowes’ vast printing establishment, on 
the Surrey siae of the Thames, between 
Bhickfriars and Waterloo bridges. This 
is, certainly, a clever pajWT, in its way ; 
although some of the embellishiuciits are 
neither distinguished by 8ucce,ss nor re- 
finement. The following is admirably 
sketched :] 

London at Daybreak* 

In a raw December morning, just before 
the gas-lights are extinguished, and just 
before siinri.se, the .streets of London 
form a twilight picture which it is in- 
teresting to contemplate, inasmuch as 
there exists, perhaps, no moment in the 
twenty-four hoar.s in which they present 
a more guiltless aspect ; for, at this hour, 
luxury has retired to such rest as belongs 
to it— vice base not yet risen. Although 
the rows of houses are still in sh^ide, and 
altbongh their stacks of chiinney.s appear 
fantastically delineated upon the grey 
sky, yet the picture, chiaro-osenro, is not 
altogether without its lights. The wet 
streets, in whatever direction they radiate, 
shine 'klrnost as brightly as the gilt 
printing over the barred shops. At tlie 
corners of the streets, the gin-palaces, as 
they are passed, appear splendidly illu- 
minated with gas, shewing an elevated 
row of lettered and numbered yellow 
casks, which, in daylight, stand on their 
ends unnoticed. The fashionable streets 
are all completely deserted, save by a 
solitary policeman, who, distinguished by 
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Mh warm gpreat-coat and shining belt, is 
seen standing at a crossing, drinking the 
cup of hdt Salop or coffee he has just pur- 
chased of an old barrow-woman, who, 
with her smoking kettle, is quietly seated 
at his side, while the cab and hackney- 
coach horses, with their heads drooping, 
appear as motionless as the brass charger 
at Charing-cross. An Irish labourer with 
an empty hod over his shoulder, a man 
carrying a saw, a tradesman with his 
white apron tucked up for walking, a few 
men, “ far and wide between,” in fustian 
jackets, witli their hands in their pockets 
to keep them warm, are the only percep- 
tible atoms of an enormous mass of a 
million and a half of people— all the rest 
l>eing as completely buried from view as if 
they were laying in their graves. 

[Much as we have been gratified with 
“ The Printer’s Devil,” and much as the 
Reviewer is disposed to “ give to the 
Devil his due,” we are somewhat sur- 
prised at his entire omission of the names 
of the founders of the noble establishment 
which he has passed before his readers in 
review. We cannot, therefore, forbear 
stating, that to the genius and enterprise 
of Messrs. Applegath and Cowper — two 
of the first practical mechanicians of their 
time— must be ascribed the merit of the 
foundation of the nrintiiig-oflice in ques- 
tion ; whilst the Messrs. Clowes are en- 
titled to the credit of having extended the 
establishment to its present vastness.] 


POOR JACK. DY rAPTAl.V AIARUYAT, C. B. 

NO. I. 

[We have scarcely ‘‘ a pin’s-head ” space 
— “ never a copper,” for Pftor Jark : nor, 
indeed, is the portion before us much more 
than introductory. The hero has every 
reason to believe that ho was bom in (he 
year 1786 ; bis father Iwiiig a cockswain, 
and his mother a Lady’s ladies’ maid— “a 
touch above tlie common.” Every page is 
redolent of pitch and tar; the humour 
oozes out at every line ; well primed with 
the ludicrous, and sure to produce many 
a hearty roar; some of the jokes are 
“ screamers.” A whaling yarn is com- 
menced ; but we can only press in a pair 
of portraits, of no ordinary size.] 

The frigate in which my father eventu- 
ally served as cemtain’s coxswain was 
commanded by a Sir Hercules Hawking- 
trefylyan, Baronet. He was very poor 
and very proud, for baronets were not so 
common in those days. He w'as a very 
la^e man, standing six feet high, and 
with what is termed a considerable bow- 
wiitdwv in front; but, at the same time, 
portly in his carriage. He wore his hair 
well powdered, exacted the utmost degree 


of ceremony and respect, and considered 
that even speaking to one of his officers 
was paying them a very high compliment ; 
as for teing asked to his table, there were 
but few who could boast of having had 
that honour, and even those few, perhaps, 
not more than once in the year. But he* 
was, as. I have said, very poor; and, more- 
over, he was a married man, which reminds 
me that I must introduce his lady, who, as 
the ship was on Channel service, had lodg- 
ifigs at the port near to which the frigate 
was -stationed, and occasionally came on 
board ito take a passage when the frigate 
changed her station to the eastward or to 
the westward. Lady Hercules, as wc wer^ 
directed to call her by Sir Hercules, was 
as laiige in dimensions, and ten times more 
proui than her husband. She was an ex- 
cessive fine lady in every respect; and 
whenever she made her appearance on 
board, the ship’s company looked upon 
her with the greatest awe. She hiia a 
great dislike to ships and sailors ; officers 
she seldom condescended to notice ; and 
pitch and tar w-ere her abomination. Sir 
Hercules himself submitted to her dicta- 
tion; and, had she lived on board, she 
would have commanded* the shi]> ; fortu- 
nately for the ser\dce, she was always 
very sea-sick when she was taking a pas- 
sage, and therefore did no mischief. “I 
recollect,” said my father to me, “ once 
when we were running down to Ports- 
moulli, \jhere we had been ordered for 
provisions, tl-ut my Lady Hercules, who 
was no fool of a weight, being one night 
sea-sick in her cot, the laynyard of the cot 
gave way, and she came down with a run 
by the head. The stewarfi was called by 
the sentry, and tlicre was a terrible shindy. 
1, of course, was sent for, as I had the 
hanging np of the cot. There was Sir 
Hercules with his shirt flapping in the 
wind, and a blanket over his shoulders, 
strutting about in a towering passion ; 
there was the officer of the watch, who 
had been sent for by mistake, and who 
was ordered to quit the cabin immediately; 
and there was 1, expecting to be put in 
irons, and have seven dozen for my break- 
fast. As for Sir Hercules, he didn’t know 
what to do ; he did nothing but storm at 
every l>ody, for my lady, with her head 
under the clothes, was serving him out at 
no small rate. She wouldn’t, she declared, 
allow any map to come into the cabin to 
hoist her up again. So indecent, so inde- 
licate, so shocking,— she was ashamed of 
Sir Hercules,— to send for the men; if 
they didn’t leave the cabin immediately, 
she’d scream and she’d faint, — that she 
wonld— there was nc^ saying what she 
wouldn't do ! Well, there we waited jnst 
oufhide, until, at last, Sir Hercules and my 
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lady came to a parley. She was too sick 
to get out of bed, and he was not able to 
hoist her up withont assistance ; so being, 
as I suppose, pretty well tired of lying 
with her head three feet lower than her 
heels; she consented, provided that she 
was properly kivered up, to allow us to 
come in and put all to rights. ^ W e?!, first 
she made Sir Hercules throw over her his 
two boat cloaks, but that wouldn’t do; so 
he threw the green cloth from off the 
table, but that warn’t enough for her delf- 
cate sensibility, and she holloaed from 
under the clothes for more kiveriitg ; so 
Sir Hercules sent for two of the ship’s 
ensigns, and coiled away the bunting on 
her till it was as high as a haycock,* and 
then we were permitted to come in and 
hoist her ladyship up again to the buttons. 
Fortunately it was not a slippery hitch* 
that had let her down by the run, but the 
laynyard had given way from my lady’s 
own weight, so my back was not scratched 
after all. Women ain’t no good on board. 
Jack, that’s sartin.” 

[The Illustrations, by Clarkson Stan- 
field, R. A., are bold and spirited engrav- 
ings upon wood; the wnole-length of 
^‘Poor Jack” being decidedly the most 
successful.] 

THE TOWER OF LONDON. BTf W. H. *AINS- 
WORTH, ESQ. 

[When the acute Dr.Waagen visited Eng- 
land, about four years since, he ]>enned the 
following sentimentality up«n the ^juxta- 
position of the Tower of London, with her 
vast port and docks : “ Contrasting with 
such manifold and grand impressions of 
the most animated reality, the lofty l ower, 
with its four comer turrets, rose as a re- 
markable monument of the past. Y et not 
to its advantage. For the images of the 
children of Edward IV,, of Ann Holeyn, of 
Jane Grey, and of the many victims mur- 
dered in the times of despotism and ty- 
ranny, passed like dark phantoms before my 
mind.” Thus notes the reflective German, 
whose artistical mind assumed almost a 
photogenic delicacy, in its ready recep- 
tiofi and clever record of impressions, or 
lights and shadows, with the nicety of re- 
fined criticism. Mr. Ainsworth has, pro- 
bably, been imbued with kindred feelings 
on beholding the venerable time-worn for- 
tress and palace of our metropolis^ which, 
whitened by the winds and storms of many 
a centuiy, stands like a guardian spirit of 
our national archives, ^om some of the 
leading events in its strange and eventfnl 
history, Mr. Ainsworth proposes, in the 
work Ij^fore ns, to weave a romance of 
thrilling interest; narrative commenc- 
ing with the accemon of Lady Jane Grey 
to her exalted, bat, as she herself (with a 


sad presentiment of calamity,) pronounced 
it to be, her fatal destiny— the /jrown,— 
and the passage of tlie beauteous Jane 
the Queue ” from Durham-House, in the 
Strand, iu state to the Tower ; it ‘‘ being 
then the custom for the mona *chs of Eng- 
land to spend the first few days of their 
reign within this ancient fortress.” It is 
with the moment of her departure for this 

S alace and prison of crowned heads, that 
lis chronicle commences. The first chap- 
ter is occupied with the details of this 
passage, in which the author displays, to 
advantage, his extensive acquaintance 
with the minntiie of costume, pageantry, 
and circninstance ; such as appear, of late 
years, to have alike fascinated the reader 
hy the fireside, and the audience in the 
theatre. Thns, Mr. Ainsworth’s narrative 
has the minuteness of the old chroniclers 
without their tediousness — their shaip 
pointwork and tracery, but freed from 
thexr dust and cobwebs. The personal 
and local descriptions are life-breathing 
portraits and picturesque sketches ; and 
the incidents are not overlaid with orna- 
ment too elaborate for ready effect. Here 
is a successful bit of the past and present.] 
Viewed firom tlie^Thames. London, even in our 
own time, presents many picturesque and beautif'il 
points ; but, at the period to which this chronicle 
refers, it must have presented a thousand more. 
Then, gardens and stately palaces adorned its 
banks ; then, the spires and towers of the churches 
shot into an atmosphere unpolluted by smoke; then, 
the houses, with their .fanciiVil gables, and vanes, 
and tall twisted chimneys, invited and enchained 
the eye; then, the streets, of which a passing 
glimpse could be caught, were narrow and intricate: 
then, there was the sombre, dungeon-like, strong- 
hold already alluded to, called Baynard’s Castle; 
the ancient tavern of the Three Cranes ; the Still- 
yard; and, above all, the Bridge, even then old, 
with its gateways, towers, drawbridges, houses, 
mills, and chapel, enshrined like a hidden and che- 
rished faith within its inmost heart. All this has 
passed away. But if we have no old St. Paurs, no 
old London Bridge, no quaint and picturesque old 
fabrics, no old and frowning castles, no old taverns, 
no old wharfs— if we have none of these, we have 
still TH£ Towsr ; and to that grand relic of anti- 
quity, well worth all the rest, we shall, without far- 
ther delay, proceed. 

[The portraiture of Jane is sweetly 
drawn. Having sketched her personal 
charms, the narrative relates :] 

Her figure was tall and slight, but exquisitely 
formed, and gave promise, that when she attained 
the full maturity of womanhood— she had only Just 
completed her sixteenth year, and (alas I) never did 
attain snaturity— her charms would be without a 
rival. In mental qualifications Jane was equally 
gifted. And, if it is to be lamented that her beauty, 
like an opening flower, was rudely plucked and 
scattered to the breezes, how much more must it be 
regretted, that such faculties as she possessed 
should have been destroyed before they were fuily 
developed, and the firuit they might have produced 
lost for ever! Reared in the seclusion of Brodgate, in 
Leicestershire, Jane Grey passed hours, which other 
maidens of her tender age are accustomed to devote 
to amusement or rest, in the severest study; and, 
long before she was callad upon to perform the ar- 
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duoufl duties of her brief life, she had acquired a 
fund of knowledge such as the profoundest scholars 
seldom obtain. If this store of learning did little 
for the wdrld, it did much for herself: — it taught 
her a philosophy, that enabled her to support, with 
the constancy of a martyr, her after trials, 

[In the Hecond chapter, the action may- 
be said to commence. The third section 
relates to various pleasantries “ Of the 
three giants of the I’owcr, Og, Gog, and 
Magog; of Xit, the dwarf; of the fair 
Cicely ; of Peter I'rusbnt, the pantlcr, and 
Potentia his wife ; of Hairuii the l>ear- 
ward, Ribald the warder. Manger the 
headsman, and Nightgall the jailer : and 
of the pleasant pastime held in the stone 
kitchen.” 

[Here is a Bacchanalian stave sung by 
a jolly warder :] 

With my back to the fire and my paunch to the 
table : 

Let me eat, — ^Ict me drink, as long as I am able : 

Let me eat,~let me drink whate’er I set my whims 
on, 

Until my nose is blue, and my jolly visage crimson. 

The doctor preaches abstinence, and threatens me 
with dropsy, 

But such advice, I needn't say, from drinking never 
stops ye 

The man who likes good liquor is of nature brisk 
and brave, boys, 

So drink away! — drink while you may! — there’s no 
drinking in the grave, boys. 

[The fourth chapter relates a myste- 
rious occurrence that happened to Jane in 
St. John’s Cha|>el, in the White Tower; 
the pith of the incident follows :] 

Taking a lamp from one of the attendants, and 
pursuing the course pointed out to her, she threaded 
a narrow passage, and speedily entered upon the 
gallery above the chapel. As she passed through 
tlie opening in the wall leading to this gallery, she 
fancied she beheld the retreating figure of a man, 
muffled in a cloak, and she paused for a moment, 
half-inclined to turn hack. Ashamed, however, of 
her irresolution, and satisfied that it was a mere 
trick of the imagination, she walked on. Descend- 
ing a short spiral wooden staircase, she found her- 
self within one of the aisles of the chapel, and, pass- 
ing between its columns, entered the body of the 
fane. For some time, she was lost in admiration 
of this beautiful structure, which, in its style of 
architecture— the purest Norman — is without an 
equal. She counted its twelve massive and circular 
stone pillars, noted their various ornaments and 
mouldings, and admired their graiideur and simpli- 
city. Returning to the northern aisle, she glanced 
at its vaulted ror>f, and was enraptured at the beau- 
tiful effect produced by the interweaving arches. 
While she was thus occupied, she again fancied she 
beheld the same muffled figure she had before seen, 
glide behind one of the pillars. Seriously alarmed, 
she was now about to retrace her steps, when her 
eye rested upon an object, lying at a little (^stance 
from her, on the ground. Prompted by kn unde- 
finable feeling of curiosity, she hastened towards it, 
and, holding forward the light, a shudder ran through 
her frame, as she perceived at her feet, an axei It 
was the peculiarly-formed implement used by the 
headsman, and the edge was turned towards her. 
At this moment her lamp was extinguished. 

[The Illnstrationn, on steel and wood, 
are by Georj^e Cruikshank. The design 
on the wrapper is an admirable compo- 
^ sition, in its way ; spiritedly characteristic. 


The plates are Jane’s Entrance ; the re- 
velry in the Stone Kitchen ; and the mys- 
terious occurrence above related. There 
are, moreover, two cuts— -the (rate Tower, 
and the Stone Kitchen, with a fireplace 
wide enough to admit of a whole ox 
being roasted within its limits.” Alto** 
gether,,Me Tower of judging from 

the small portion before us, promises an 
exhanstless fund of interest and entertain- 
ment, for readers of all ta.ste.s, for the 
next twelve months. The writer must be 
of twenty-anthor power ; for we perceive 
that, gii Bentley’s Miscellany for the pre- 
sent month, he commences his promised 
romance of Uuy Fawkes, \ ^ 


• Kch) ifiooilsi* 

• ITP THR RHINFi. BY THOMAS HOOD. 

[W B resume, from page 221, with another 
specimen of the Fenny Correspondence.] 

To Rebecca Page,, at the IVoodlands^ near 
Becknarn,, Kent. 

Dear Becky. — Littel did T think I shud 
ever ever ever rite yon again ! We have* 
all bean on eternitty’s brinx. Such a ter- 
rifickle storm ! Tho’ we are on Shure, I 
cant get it out of my Hed. Every room 
keeps spinnin with me like a roundy-bout 
at Grinnage Fare. Every chare 1 set on 
begins rockin like a nussin chare and the 
stares pitch and toss so 1 cant go up them 
xcept on all fores. I'hey do say elevin 
other vessels 'flounderd off the Hooks of 
Holland in the same tempest with all their 
cruise, ft begun in the arternoon, and 
prcvaled all nite,— sich a nite O Grashns ! 
Sicli tossin and tumblin it was morally 
unpossiblc to stand on wons legs and to 
compleat these discomfortables nothin 
wood sit easy. I might as well have et and 
drunk Hippokickany and antinomial wine, 

0 Becky the Tea-tollers only give up 
fomentid lickers, but the Sea Toilers give 
np every thing. I’o add to my frite down 
finmps the stewardis on her nces and be- 
gins skreeking we shall be pitcht all over ! 
we shall l)e pitcht all over. Think I if 
she give np we may prepair for our wartery 
graves. At sich crisisus theres nothin like 
religun and if I repeted my Catkism wnnee 

1 said it a hundeved times over and never 
wunce rite. Yon may gndge by that of 
my orrifide state, besides ringing my hand.s 
till the nails was of a blew black. Havin 
nose wat else 1 sed for in my last agny I 
confest every partical I had ever dun, 
— about John Futman and all. Luckly 
Missus was too much decomposed to atend 
to it but it will be a Warnin for the rest of 
my days. O Becfty its qiprful wnrk when it 
cams to sich a full nnbuzzuming and you 
stand before your own eyes stript nakid to 
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the verry hottom of your sole. W at seemed 
the innocentest things tarn as black as 
coles. Even Lowers look armless but 
they ant wen all their kissis cum to fly in 
your face. Makin free with trifiles is the 
same. Littel did I think wen 1 give away 
»an odd lofe it would lay so heavy. Then 
to be shore a little of Missus’s tea and 
sngger seams no grate matter pariickly if 
youve Bgrcad to find yure own, bnt as I no 
by expercnce evey nwnce will turn to a 
pounu of led in repontin. That wicked 
caddy Key giv me menny a turn, and I 
made a pint as soon as the storm al^tid to 
chuck it into the botomless otion. 1 do 
* irust Becky yon will foller my xampcl and 
giv up watever goes agin your convhins. 
If 1 name the linnin 1 trust youl excuse. 
Charrity kivers a multitud of sins, and to 
be shore its a charrity to give n-way 
raggld shurt of Masters providid its not 
torn a puipns witch 1 fear is sum times 
the case. Pray say the like from me to 
Mister Butler up at the Hall, he will take 
a Miss 1 no,^partickly as I have drunk 
unbeknown wine along with him, but wen 
yure at yure last pint wat is Port in a 
storm ! Won min it yure a living cretur, 
and the next you may be like wickid Jonas 
in the belly of Wales. 

The only comfort I had besides Cristi- 
nnity was to give Missus warnin vTitch I 
did over and over between her attax. No 
wagis on earth could reckonsile me to a 
sea goin place. Dress is dress and its 
hard on a servent to find t^^o itdsty grate 
broke loose Trunks between them has bat- 
tered my pore ban box into a •pan cake. 
To make bad wus as the otion they say 
level all distinkshuns, and make won 
Wommau as good as a nother I thonght 
propper to go to sea in my best, and in 
course my waterd ribbins is no laitter for 
being wasbt with serges, or my bewtifnl 
shot silk for gittiu difierent shades of 
smoak blacks, — besides spiling my nice 
kid glnves with laying hold on tarry ropes, 
not to name bein drensht from top to toe 
with rottin salt water, and the personable 
risk of hein drownded arter all. But I 
mftc as well have tould the ship to soot 
itself as my Missus. I verrily lM;leave 
from her wild starin at me she did not no 
wether 1 talked Englitth or Frentch. At 
last Martha says she wc are goin to a 
wurld where there is no sitivations. Wat 
an idear ! But our sui^riers are always 
shy of our society, as if eVen hevin abnv 
was too good for servents. Talkin of 
raperiers there was a Tittlcd Lady in Bed 
in the Cabbln that sent every five minits 
for the capting, till at long and at last he 
got Crusty. Capt^ stfys she I insist on 
yure gitUng the snip more out of the wind. 
I wish I could says he. Don’t you no*who 


1 ham, says she very dignifide. Yes my 
Ladyship says the capting, but its blowin 
grate guns and if so be you was a princess 
1 couldn’t make it blow littel pistles. W at 
next but she must send for the Mate to 
ask him if he can swim. Yes my lady 
says he like a Duck. In that case says she 
1 must condysend to lay hold on yure harm 
all nite. Axing pardiu my ladyship says 
he its too grate nonners for the hke of 
me. No matter says she very proudlike, 
I insist on it. Then I’m verry sorry says 
the Mate makin a run off, bnt I’m terrible 
wanted np abuv to help in layin the ship 
on her beam ends. Thats what 1 call good 
authority, so you may supose wat danger 
we was in. 

Howsumever here we are thenk provi- 
dens on dry land if so be* it can be canid 
dry that is half ditchis and cannals, at a 
forin city, by name Rotter D— m. The 
King lives at the Ha-^e and I’ll he 
bound its haguish enuf for Holland is a 
cold mashy fiatulint country and lies 
HO low they’re only saved by being 
dammed. The w'immin go very tidy but 
the men wear very large close for small- 
close and old fashinable hats. But 1 
should ’nt prefer to settle in Holland for 
Dutch plaices must be very hard. Oh 
Becky such moppiu and sloppin such 
chuckin up water at the winders and 
sqnirtin at the walls with littel fire ingins, 
but 1 supose with their moist cliinit the 
houses wouldn’t be holesum if they wam’t 
continually washing off the damp. Then 
tlie furniter Is kep like span new without 
speck or spot, it must be sumboddy’s wurk 
to kill all the flies. To my mind the pepcl 
ore over clean as John Fntinan said when 
his master objectid to his thum mark on 
the hedge of the plate, a littel dirt does set 
ofi* clenliness thats certin. Then as to nns 
mades they ought to have eyes all round 
their beds like spiders to watch the chil- 
drin by the cannals, thenk God 1 ant a 
Dutch parent 1 should be misrable for fear 
of my yung wons gittin to the keys. 
Lawk, an English miither in Holland 
wood be like a Hen with Dncliilins ! 

We have seen many fine sites, and 
bildings, and partickly the Butcher’s 
Hall, witch is all of red Brix. pick’t out 
with wite, jest as if it was hilt of beefstakc. 
Likewise the statute of Erasmis who'in- 
ventM pickle herrins, — ^they do say in any 
orange bovine revolnshuns it jumps into 
the cannal, and then cums out agin when 
the trubblcs is over— Imt in course that’s 
only a popish mirakle. Then there’s the 
House of Fears,— fears enuf I warrant for 
every other hole and comer in the town 
was ravaged and ransackt by the French, 
—and the pore soles every minit expecten 
naher’s fare. Buk that cant bapin agin,^ 
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as in case of beseiging they open all tlieir 
slowces, and the Dutch being amphibbyus, 
all the 'enemy is drowndid xcept them- 
selves. As respects vittles, we do verry 
well, only I am shi of the maid dishes, 
being sic a mashy forren country for fear 
of eating F%ogs. Talkiu of cookin, wat 
do you think Becky of sittin with a lited 
charcole stow under yure pettecots ? Its 
the only way they have for airin their 
linnin, — tho’ it looks more like a new 


cookey receat for How to smoak yure 
Hams. But I hear Missus bell, so with 
kind luve to all, iucludiii John Futman, I 
rcinane in haste, my dear Becky Yure 
lu\ ing frend, Martha Pen n y. 

Poscrip. — Don’t go to supose any 
think partickler betwixt me and the Vally 
de Sham de place. To be shure, he did 
try to talk luv nonsinse in liroken English, 
and asked me how 1 should like a Germin 
man. Man means husband in their lan- 
guidge. But as I tould him there was^two 
grate objeckshuns. Praps yure a Imtherin, 
says he. No, says I, I’m a Cristian, but 
it an’t that — my scrupples is irreligious. 
What’s them, says he. Why, then, says I, 
its backer and garlick. And it ant plea- 
sent to have a .sweathart as can’t come 


nigh won without yure been fmnigatid. So 
my gentilman took miiT— but wheres the 
trew luve if a luver won’t give up a nasty 
puffy babbit ? 

[With one of the lyrics we shall con- 
clude :] 

TAc Romance of Cologne. 

’Tis even — on the pleasant banks of Rhine 
The thrush is sinking, and the dove is cooing, — 
A Youth and Maiden on the turf recline 
Alone — And he is wooing. 

Yet WOOS in vain, for to the voice of love 
No kindly sympathy the Maid discovers, 

Though round them both, and in the air above. 
The tender Spirit hovers ! 

Uiitouch'd by lovely Nature and her laws, 

The more he pleads, more coyly she represses 
Her lips deny, and now her hand withdraws, 
Rejecting his caresses. 

Fair is she as the dreams young Poets weave, 
Bright eyes, and dainty lips, aiSd tresses curly; 
In outward loveliness a Child of Eve, 

But cold as Nymph of Lurlcy 1 

The more Love tries her pity to engross, 

The more she chills him with a strange behaviour ; 
Now tells her heads, now gazes on the cross 
And image of the Saviour. 

Forth goes the Lover with a farewell moan, 

As from the presence of a thing inhuman^— 

Oh I what unholy spell hath turn'd to stone 
The young warm heart of Woman ! 

« « « e • 


Tls midnight— and the moonbeam, cold and wan, 
On bower and river quietly is sleeping. 

And o’er the corse of a self-murder'd man 
The Maiden fair is weeping. 


In vain she looks into his glassy eyes, 

No pressure answers to her hand so pressing ; 
In her fond arms impassively he lies, 
Clay-cold to her caressing. 


Despairing, stunn'd, by her eternal loss, 

She flies to succour that may best beseem her ; 
But, lo ! a frowning figure veils the cross, 

And hides the blest Redeemer ! 

With stem right hand it stretches forth a scroll, 
Wherein khe reads, in melancholy letters, 

The cruel fatal pact that placed her soul 
And her young heart in fetters. 

** Wretch! Sinner! Renegade! to truth and God , 
Thy holy faith for human love to barter !*' 

No more she hears, but on the bloody sod 
Sinks, Bigotry's last Martyr I 

And side by side the hapless Lovers lie ; 

Tell me, harsh Priest! by yonder ti.agic token, 
What part hath God in such a bond, whereby 
Or Ij^arts or vows are broken ? 


ITamtCeje;* 


ItYs now rather difficult to find a plain woman ; 
for, since vaccination has become so general, one no 
• longer sees a pockmarked w'oman, except of a cer- 
tain age. — Lady Blemngton. * 

Fourier. — It was only occasionally that Fourier’s 
real character shewed itself. “ It is strange,” said, 
one day, a certain very influential person belonging 
to the court of Charles X., whom the servant, Joseph, 
would not allow to get further than Fourier’s anti- 
chamber; “it is really strange that your master 
should be more difficult of access than a minister !” 
Fourier overheard this remark, jumped out of bed, 
to which he had bceu con lined by indisposition, 
opened the room door, and, facing the courtier, ex- 
claimed : “ Joseph, tell the gentleman, that if 1 w ere 
minister I should receive every body, because such 
w<iuld be my duty ; as a private individual, 1 receive 
whom I think fit, and when 1 think fit.” The 
grandee, disconcerted by the liveliness of the sally, 
did not answer a word. We must even suppose, 
that from that instant he determined to visit nobody 
but minis^rs, for the simple savant heard no more 
of him. 

Meteor. — A thatched building has been set on 
fire, at SioRes, in the department of the Char, it is 
supposed, by a meteor tliat appeared just before the 
flames were perceived. 

The Bastille. — A volume, entitled Registre de la 
BaslUtp, du 3 Janrier^ IG.'iU, an Aout, 1715, bound 
in black morocco, closed with a lock, and l>earing 
the arms of Bernaville, the governor of the prison, 
was sold, a short lime since, at an auction in Paris. 

Enormous Wolf.—TXxe bead keeper of tho forest 
of Miinderich, near Dormstetten, in Wurtemburg, 
lately killed a wolf, measuring five feet seven inches 
ftom the point of the nose to the tip of the tail ; two 
feet seven inches in height; and weighing eighty- 
seven pounds. — Times. 

American Newspapers — Captain Marryat quotes 
the following paragraph as a specimen of the raw 
material of American newspapers. “ Many who 
have acquired great fume and celebrity in the world, 
began their career as printers. Sir William Black- 
stone, the learned English commentator on laws, 
was a printer by trade. King Charles III. ( ! ) was a 
printer, and not unfrequcntly worked at the trade 
after he had ascended the throne of England.” 

Tournament.-rOn October 10, last, 400 or 500 
Cabardian and Tartar princes assembled at Teflis, 
to celebrate their national fdte. After the perform- 
ance of divine service in the open air, horse-racing 
and a grand tournament commenced. Eighty horse- 
men, armed from head to foot, and mounted upon 
steeds covered with armour, entered the lists. They 
divided thcmselvesRnto two bodies, and carried on 
a combat of three hours j first, with the lance, and 
next, with the sword. The Cabardians wore gilded 
amfour, with red scarfr, and rode grey horses. The 
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vlctotT was with the Cabardiane, of whom, at the 
end of the tournament, eight were in their stirrups, 
whilst all the Tartars had been dismoimtcd.-^TiiMSs 
letier. 

The Public is like a great child : it requires to be 
lead.— Review. fWe scarcely think this 
shrewd remark of such wide application as its author 
teems disposed to consider it. Those who watch 
public mind, will generally acknowledge that 
the main secret lies as much in foUimir{g as in 
/eadtng.] " 

The Portland and Hamilton Vaees.-^The infor- 
mation of the alleged inscription^ on the Portland 
Vase in the British Museiun, (quoted at page 224,^ 
is erroneous. It refers to the vase commonly known 
as the Hamilton Vase, of which scarcely a doubt ran 
exist as to its being, up to the present momqpt, the 
best specimen of Greek fictile art in the British 
Museum. It is of the style generally supposed to 
have issued fVom the manufactories of Nola, in 
Cami^aiiia, which are secondary, in point of ^e, to 
those made at Vulci, hut are unrivalled in the deep 
black, or metallic tint, approaching an invisible 
green, of their backgrounds ; and the deep rdd, or 
orange material, which is seen upon the surface in' 
the parts indicative of the figures, and in their exe- 
cution and elegance. The vase is large, nearly two 
feet in height ; and its sliape approaches those we 
see on the heads of the female water-drawers on 
several efforts of the Vulcan artists. M. Gerhard, 
in examining this vase, during his stay in England 
last year, found a name over the head of one of the 
personages; another was pointed out; and all the 
inscriptions were subsequently discovered. From 
this it appears that the myth, or story, is totally 
distinct from that assigned to it by M. de Hancar- 
ville, in his publication of the vases of the Hamil- 
ton collection. The names of almost every figure 
are inscribed upon the vase, with the ad<btion of 
that of the maker. M. Gerhard is on the eve of 
publishing them, having had drawings made of the 
vase for that purpose.— Ziilerorg Gazette. 

Ink Staine in fWwr.— The tops and other por- 
tions of silver inkstands frequently bcoume deeply 
discoloured with ink, which is difficult to remove 
by ordinary means. Jt may, however, he entirely 
eradicated by making a little chloride oftime into a 
paste with water, and rubbing it upon the stains. 
Chloride of lime, by the way, has been named the 

General JUeacher ; ” but it is a foul enemy to all 
metallic surfiwes. 

Imperial Encore. — Taglioni has been dancing, at 
St. Petersburg, in a new ballet called VUmhre. 
One of its pretty conceits is Taglioni, in the cha- 
racter of a shade, dancing on the surface of a lake, 
and then vanishing. During the ballet, the Em- 
peror encored the daneeuae ten times. 

Microscopical Societff, — A Society has just been 
formed for the promotion of Microscopical Investiga- 
tion, and for the introduction and improvement of the 
Microscope, as a scientific instrument ; the reading 
and discussion of papers upon new and interesting 
suU^eots of microscopical inquiry; the formation of 
a collection of rare and valuable microscopical ob- 
jects, and of a library of reference. 

Kieting by Favour. --A prince of the house of 
Schwarxenburg, (according t<f Mrs. Trollope, the 
handsomest man in Austria,) was 'raised to the 
Archbishoprick of Salzburg, (which he now holds,) 
at twenty-seven ; and since the cominencement of 
this century, a prince of the hlo&d became Arch- 
hishop of Gran, and Primate of Hungary, at twenty- 
one. This last aj^intment, however, was not with- 
out excuse: for the revenuee of the See are, accord- 
ing to Mr. Paget, from to £80,000 a-year; 

and the youthfril primate, says Mr. Turnbull, fell a 
martyr to his sense of duty, ^,A pestilential fever 
having broken ont at Qristh, he persevered in admi- 
nistering to the aSxilL till he caught the disorder and 
dk»d.— CNwr/er/jif Revtm. 


A SubecripHonRolanic Garden, at Bath, may now 
be' considered as fairly established; Mr. W. H. 
Baxter, the son of Mr. Baxter, of the Oxford Botanic 
Garden, author of that excellent work BrMish Flow- 
ering Plante, being appointed curator.— Gardener’ f 
Magazine. 

Tranaparent Clocka are by no means so near new 
as is generally imagined. In the Univeraal Maga- 
zine, Dec. 1807, we read:— '*M. Griehel, a clock- 
maker at Paris, has invented a clock without 
weights, of a globular form, the dial-plate of which 
is tranaparent, and by means of one of Argand’s 
reflecting lamps, the figures are shewn to a great 
distance. What is the most ingenious, is, that 
neither the wheels, the hands, nor the pendulum, 
cast any shadow. The light may be made stronger 
or weaker, and adapted to the sick chamber, or 
even to clocks in the most public places, where it 
will answer the purpose of a time-piece and a lamp 
at the same time.” — J. H. F. 

Round Towers in Ireland. — Jt is very obvious that, 
in the earliest idays of Christianity, when it is pre- 
sumed Che Irish were possessed of more zeal than 
architectural skill, these towers were frequently 
built into their churches, and perfonned tiie office 
of heaven-pointing spires : but, of so superior a 
structure were these spires, that, even now, when 
the early clmrches have mended the roads, or are 
reduced to a confbsed or scattered heap of ruins, 
the towers stand triumphant and alone in their 
glory, sneering sarcastically at the feeble efforts of 
time. — Magazine of Natural History. 

Jonathan Wild. — The skeleton of this accom- 
• plished wretch is in the possession of Mr. Fowler, 
surgeon, of Windsor. Of course, this outline of 
villainy is kept locked up. 

Gardeni of the Zoological Society. — Among the 
most recent additions to this menagerie arc a fine 
large black tiger; an interesting variety of monkey, 
presented by the Duke of Hortlmmbcrland ; and a 
very healthy oran-outang, the finest ever brought 
to this country. 

Teetolaliam. — A few days since, at the Guildhall 
police office, a member of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Intemperance, stated, that twenty coal- 
heavers belonged to the Association ; “ they be- 
haved like gentlemen, and their steadiness caused 
them to be employed In preference to oUier men.’* 
A coal-heaver was pressed to attend a lecture on 
Temperance, but the refractory fellow kept up inter- 
ruptions of Holloa, Bill, give us a pint;” Master, 
a word with you,” &c. In the course of the exami- 
nation, the magistrate naively remarked, that tho 
swell mob knew the teetotallers were too prudent 
to carry much money in their pockets to a crowded 
meeting.” 

Education in Austria is not strictly compulsory, 
as ill Prussia ; but non-attendance at school operates 
as a perpetual disqualification for employment, 
public or private : and the parish-priest is forbidden 
to marry any one^not provided with a certificate of 
education. Mr. Scobell oven statesj^ that he has 
known of masters being punished for employing 
workmen who could not produce certificates of 
education. Altogether, it is calculated that above 
three-fifths of the rising generation are at school. 

A Carriage Talking-Tube, as a substitute for the 
common check-string, is a very great Improvement, 
espeoiflily for invalids. It may be described as 
merely a tubular string, which, by applying the lips 
at one end, may be spoken through to the coacli- 
mau, who holds the other end in his hand. Jt is 
made chiefly of India-rubber, was invented in 
Paris, and is manufactured in London by Carson 
and Fink, in Bond-street. — Oardenefa Mag. 
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STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 

Thb maipiificent colossal statno ca- 
^graved apod the preceding page, u a 
S’ofMPrc of the chisel of Sir Francis Chtni- 
trey ; and is stated to be the first noble 
specimen of British scnlptnre seen in the 
United States. It is reputed to he a 
masterpiece of Chantrey's natnral style : 
it is placed in the State House at 
Boston, the capital of the S^te of Mas- 
sachusetts, which stadds on%n elerated 
spot, and commands an extensive view of 
tne surrounding country. Boston is like- 
wise interesting as &e birth-placep of 
Franklin, and the place of his burial : he 
was interred in the Granary ground, 
where the spot is marked by a cenotaph. 

Of George Washington, it may be, in- 
teresting to append a brief sketch ; by an 
American baud. He was the first Pre- 
sident of the United States, “ the Father 
of his country,” and one of the greatest 
men of modern times. He was the third 
son of Augustine Washington, and was 
born at Bridges Creek, in the county of 
Westmoreland, Virginia, Feb. 22, 1732. 
The pronerty of his father descending to 
an elder hrotber, at the age of fifteen, he 
made preparations to enter the British 
navy as a midshipman, but was persuaded 
to abandon the design by bis mother. ^ He 
devoted himself assiduously to study, par- 
ticularly the mathematics and general 
science. At nineteen, he was appointed 
an Adjutant-general of militia ; apd soon 
after executed, with great oloolness and 
fidelity, a difficult enterprise intrjisted to 
him by the Governor of Virginia ; that of 
communicating with the commanding 
oflRcer of the French garrison on the 
Ohio, and exploring the intermediate 
country, with an eye to future military 
operations. In 17 ^ 4 , he commanded a new 
regiment raised against the French— was 
in the several skirmishes, and in the 
hottest of the sanguinary battle of. Fort 
du Qnesne, on the 9th July, 17^4 ; bnt, at 
the close of the year, he resigned his com- 
mand, and retir^. Ilis brother had died, 
and the paternal estate come into his pos- 
sessfon. 

“He married Martha Custis, a young 
widow lady, of large fortune, and superior 
accomplishments ; and gave his attention 
to Uie cultivation of his farm, <ine of the 
most extensrre in Virginia. His slaves 
^ and other persons emplc^ed at this 
time, were nearly 1,000. He became a 
member of the Legislatore, and also a 
•Iitdge. In 1774 , he was elected a member 
. of the first Conjpess, and took an active 
part in revnliitionftry ny^asures. Soon 
after the batile of 4^xingtoii took place, 
Wasbiniftou, at the suggestion of John 


Adams, was elected Commander-in-Chief 
of the armies of the United Colonics, and 
accepted the ofiflce. He repaired to Cam- 
bridge, then the head-quarters of the 
patriot army. From this period, through 
all the vicissitudes, difficulties, and perils 
of the revolutionary struggle, the genius 
of Washington was the meeting spirit of 
the contest. Patient and sagacious, he 
never rushed , headlong into battle— he 
was sparing of hnman life-courageous at 
' all times, but humane, and never for a 
moment despairing of the glorious cause. 

“After the surrender at Yorktown, and 
the close of the war, and the withdrawal 
of the troops of the enemy, he took leave 
of his brave comrades in arms, in New 
York, then assembled at Francis’s tavern, 
(kept at what is now the comer of Prank- 
Jin-square, and Cherry-street — the same 
old edifice is standing yet ;) and on tlie 
23rd of December, he resigned his com- 
missipn to Congress. Washington now 
retired to Mount Vernon, again employing 
himself in domestic pursuits. Bnt tlie 
country yet looked to him for guidance. 
He became, in I7tt7, a member of the Con- 
vention which formed the Constitution, 
and was President of that body. In 
he wns nnanimously elected the first Pre- 
sident under the Constitution of the Re- 
public ; and remained eight years in tliat 
iiip[b office. He then retimd to jirivatc 
life, but was again induced to accept the 
office of Commander-iu-Chief of the army 
during the administration of the elder 
Adams. His death occurred before the 
restoration of peace with Prance. lie 
died on the 14th December, 1799, at the 
age of sixty-eight, mourned by the whole 
American nation.” 

Washington is the idol of the American 
people ; and there are few houses in the 
United States, wherein a Lt/e of this illns- 
trioQH man is not to be found. Still, his 
tomb at Mount Vernon, on the western 
shore of the Potomac, fifteen miles from 
Washington, is a simple excavation in the 
earth, walled 4?ith brick, and overgrown 
with cedars. “ It is often,” says, an Ame- 
rican work, “ urged as a national reproach, 
that the remains of this great man do not 
repose in a sepulchre of suitable mag- 
nificence.” 

Still, Baltimore contains a monument 
to W ashington, whereon has been placed 
a fine statue, from the chisel of the Italian 
sculptor, Causici, whom it is stated to 
have occupied for about two years. It 
cost lOjOfiO dollars, and required forty 
horses, for two mouths, to move it fourteen 
miles, when in its rough state. The 
whole expense of tliki monument has ex- 
ceeded 200,000 dollars. 
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THE FIRST STEAM-BOAT. 

['r iiK liononr of this invaluable discovery 
has been ro-c1almed for Scotland, in a 

r )er lately read by Sir John Robinson, 
the Society of Arts for Scotland, con- 
taining a Narrative of Experiments and 
Suggestions, by the late Mr. James Taylor 
(of Cumnock,) for the application of 
Steam to Navigation." The circumstances 
are briefly as follow :] 

In the year I7^i\ the late Mr. Miller 
Dalswinton, was engaged in speculations 
on the practicability of pTO]>elling vessels 
by paddle-wheels ; and, in 17^7, he con- 
stnicted a douide boat of sixty feet long, 
with paddle-wheels, in the space between 
tlie two vessels : these were worked by 
capstans, turned by men. The speed of 
tins vessel was tried against a row-boat 
belonging to the Custom-House, whicti 
was distanced in the race. 

The men at the capstans having had to 
make exertions which could not be*main- 
tained for any long period, Mr. Miller be- 
came desirous of substituting some other 
mechanical ]iower for tliat of the men, and 
consulted Mr. 'I’aylor (at that time the 
tutor of his sons) regarding it. On this, 
Mr. Taylor proposed Maf a^slearn’enffine 
shuuM be applied to give motion to the 
pculdle-wheels* After making some ob- 
jections, Mr. Miller consented to be at the 
expense of an experiment, and authorized 
Mr. Taylor to employ a clever mccliaui- 
ciau, of the name of Symington, to make 
a small engine with a four-inch cylinder. 
This was accordingly done, and, on the 
14th October, l7tlS, this engine having 
been erected on a twin-boat, the first steam- 
boat voyage ever made* was successfully 
performed on Dalswinton Lake. 

Encouraged by the striking success of 
this trial, Mr. Miller agreed to make 
another on a larger scale, in con.seijuence 
of which Mr. Taylor, and his engineer, 
Mr. Symington, proceeded to Carroii 
Foundry, where an engine with a cylinder 
of eighteen inches diameb^r, was prepared 
and fitted to a vessel, which was tried on 
the Forth and Clyde Canal, for the first 
time, in November, 1789. This vessel 
moved at the rate of seven miles per hour 
—a rate which has hardly been exceeded 
by the most improved modern steamers 
in canal waters. • 

The expense of this experiment having 
exceeded the estimates, Mr. Miller became 
dissatisfied, and declined to proceed any 
farther, nor conld he ever be induced to 
resume the subject. 

In 1801, Lord Dnnda.s,then Governor of 
the Forth and Clyde Canal Company, 

* A claim' has lately been made to the credit of 
this application of steam-power, by M. Jouffry, in 
1775 or 177(t, on tUeSaOne in France. — J. R. 


employed Mr. Symington to make an en- 
gine for an experimental vessel for that 
Company. The vessel was soon afloi- 
completed, and made many experimental 
trips on the canal, but teing found to 
create a wave destructive to the banks, 
was, ou that account, laid aside. 

It was this latter vessel (the third in 
succession from the first trial,) which was 
visited and studied by Mr. Kultou, this 
American engineer, whose first steam- 
boat was launched in I8l)7> nineteen years 
after the successful trial at Dalswinton 
Luke. Mr. Henry Bell, of llelensbiirgh, 
who constructed the steam-boat V^et^ • 
on the river Clyde, in 1812, accompanied 
Mr. Fulton in his visits to Lord Dundas’s 
vessel. 

The above noted facts are supported by 
vouchers from various persons, several of 
whom are still olive, and are fully corro- 
boratt‘d by aecrniiits ^mblished in tlie 
Dumfries JovrnoU aiid inc Scots Magazine^ 
of 1788, and in tbe Edinburgh newspapers 
of February, 1790. 

It is not generally known that the en- 
gines fitted in Fulton^s first steamer, ou 
the Hudson, were furnished by Messrs. 
Bonlton, Watt, and Co., of Soho, who 
were applied to by Mr, Fulton, in person, 
to undertake to construct them. 

[Sir John Graham Dalyell, President of 
the Society of Arts, has introduced this 
Narrative, by a few Remarks which an» 
as jn«t they arc stringent, n^)oii those 
to whom is intrusted the dLstnbiilioii of 
honortuy rewards for their country’s good ; 
wliicb becomes tlie prime duly of every 
patriotic (iovernment. Sir John well 
observes :] 

Of all modem inventions, that affording 
the highest practical utility, is navigation 
by the power of steam ; — one which seems 
to bid defiance t<i the impediments of time* 
and distance, — which, in conquering the 
element, conspires to human safety. 

Yet not only was the author of this 
notable contrivance sufiei'ed to languish 
in obscurity.— *to die unnoticed and un- 
known ; but bis widow and daughter have 
iK'cn hitherto overpassed in any adequate 
remuneration. 

But we are no strangers to national 
rewards for useful projects. They have 
been conferred, of late, for improving the 
mode of inoculation in one departinent, 
and for improving the highways of the • 
kingdom in another. Or the widows and 
children of those who have fallen in the 
public service, are recompensed with ho- 
nours and with bounties, descending even 
to the second and third generation. Ought 
not the nearest and ^lily relatives of the 
author of so important a discovery, now 
justly re-claimed by Scotland, to enjoy 
some due proportion of puj^lic favour? 
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NEW INDESTRUCTIBLE INK. 

• Da. Coxa, of Pennsylvania, having ga- 
thered a ihngua and placed it on a sheet 
of white paper, leaving it until the next 
day, found several drops of an inky fluid, 
slowly trickling from the inner surface, 
which had assumed a black ap])earapce ; 
and by placing the fungus in a glass, the 
wliole, except the outer skin, liquefied. 
The colour of the fluid was rather of n 
deep bistre than black; and, being left in 
a glass, in a few hours it senurat<^ into a 
solid sediment, with a lignter culoiv'ed 
fluid swimming above. Having afterwards 
collected a considerable quantity of fluid 
from the same species, the Doctor drhtd 
an extract, of a pretty deep black colopr, 
of both parts conjomed, which wouM 
otherwise have separated. This, on triaL 
formed an admirable bistre-like water- 
colour, well adapted for drawing when 
mixed with gum. 

By diluting this substance with water, 
an ink was speedily made; and writing 
with it was exposed to the snn for several 
months with little change : chlorine and 
eiichloriiie gas, muriatic acid, and ammo- 
iiiacal gases were then tried ; from these 
a trifling change ensued, excejit from the 
muriatic acid gas, which destroyed very 
considerably the dark tint of the wrltifig. 

From several experiments, Dr. Coxe 
infers that an excellent India Ink might 
be prepared as almve for drawing: per- 
haps, its dried deposit, mix(^ with oil, 
might answer for engravings ; and, us an 
ink, indestructible by any common* agents, 
it might be well to try it in the filling np 
of bank-notes and other papers of imjiort- 
ance ; as the Doctor believes it Cannot be 
extracted by any means without destroy- 
ing the paper itself.* 

MARGUERITE DE BOURGOGNE. 

V. — The Donoeon. 

If the crowd of gay butterflies and sober 
moths that, in the shape of courtiers and 
ministers, fluttered every morning about 
the T^ouvre, had been astonished at the 
passing events of the antechamber the 
day liefore, they were much more con- 
founded at the changes which took place 
on the morning subsequent to the Queen’s 
xdsit to Orsiui’s tavern. Marigni, the 
cautions and wily minister, jhad been ar- 
rested at the palace gates by Bnridan, who 
was a comparative stranger to tlic m^jo- 
rita of them; and, before his gnard had 
left the conrt-yard with their prisoner, 
Gaulthier Dauinay had prdei^ Bnridan 

• The Fdngl «bov^ relerrtfd to are Jgarictis 
tarini, Dan. and CurttH.; A* eornaUu^ Mull and 
Berkeley; A. e^Hndricu*. S0vr9Thy,--^I^ilogoj}A*ical 


to the dungeons of Vincennes, by the 
Queen’s warrant, on the charge of mur- 
dering his brother. Savoisy in vain at- 
tempted to gain some information or elu- 
cidation of these strange changes; and, 
having questioned every one, <from the 
arbaletrier at the gates to the page in tlie 
council-chamber, concluded by expressing 
a wish that Satan might invite him to a 
banquet at the Tour de Ncsle, if he knew 
,,auyuiing about it. 

T’lie castle of Vincennes, to whose safe- 
guard Buridaii had been condemned, was 
an irregular building, or, rather, a cluster of 
irregular buildings, surmounted by a uum* 
her of tall, slender towers, situated about 
four miles east of Paris. The visitor to 
l^re la Chasse may yet see its white walls 
glistening in the sun, as he stands on the 
level before the clmpel of the cemetery, 
and turns his back upon the city. His 
guide will, perhaps, tell him tliat it was 
there *l.iOuis IX. administered justice to all, 
under an oak in its then fair park ; and 
that there our own Henry \, breathed his 
last, and the ill-fated Henry VI. was born. 
Altboug!) not regularly used as a }>rison 
until the time of Louis XL, it became Ibe 
occasional n^ce of confinement for state 
prisoners, during ibe earlier reigns; and 
its low vaulted dungeons, encompass.'d by 
walls sixteen feet in thickness, which are 
still existing, fitted it for the purposes of 
torture and assassination. 

In the deepest of one of those cells, 
bound, in darkness, and alone, 220 st$ms 
below the surface of the ground, lay tlie 
Captain Buridan. Although deprived of 
light and air, bis bold, undaunted spirit 
was as free as ever ; and he had still a 
well-lined iiursc in his girdle, which lie had 
deteriniued upon using to the best advan- 
tage. He was aware escai»e was next to 
impossible ; but another plan presented 
itself, which, if carried out, would place 
his enemies once more comparatively lu his 
power, and he accordingly employed the 
night in maturtug it. The next morning, 
as the guichetier enterod with his coarse 
allowance of daily food, he was1»ur|wi8od 
to find that honourable post filled by no 
less a person than Landry, whom he had 
before known as the drawer at Orsini’s 
tavern, and as one of the Queen’s crea- 
tures, Hable to serve her iu all situations, 
from the prison to the palace. 

“ It appears you have enough u]>on your 
hands,” said Bnridan ; “yesterday assassin 
at the Tour de Nesle, and to-day gaoler at 
Vincennes.” 

“I am seldom unoccupied,” return(*d 
Landry, drily. 

“ And yet, can you do nothing for me-- 
can you not even procure me a certain 
confessor tliat I shall name to you ?” 
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“ I dare not,” returned the gaoler j “but 
I can listen to your confession, and repeat 
it to the priest, word for word ; or, if you 
have a penitence to make, on the faith of 
a soldier, I will undergo it for yon.” 

“ Tuslj, 1” said Buridau, “ tiiis is but idle 
jesting. Can yon feel in my girdle, and 
take out the purse of gold you will find 
there ?” 

An answer was not nceded^in an in- 
stant, the purse was in Landry’s hand. 

“ How much earn you a year in yotli* 
present omployrucnt ?” asked Buridan. 

“ But six poor livrcs,” was the reply. 

“ And in that purse are 200. Now, 
listen, Landry. Vou must waste thirty - 
tiiree ycura of your life in a prison, as the 
slave of Orsha, the hireling of a murderer, 
to gain an ei;iual sum. Swear to me, on 
yoiu: eternal salvation, to do as t bid yo^, 
and it is all yours. ’Tis all that I possess 
—had I more, I would give it to you.” 

“ But what will become of you, nmn ca~ 
pUainef 1 cannot save you.” 

“ It is probable that they will hang me,” 
rcjilifjd Buridan, coolly. “If that is the 
case, the executioners will bury me at 
their own expense, and 1 shall have no 
need of money. On the contrary, if I am 
sp:ired, you shall have four times that 
sum, and 1 a thousand.” 

“ And what have I to do for this?” de- 
manded Landry. 

“ That which will give you little trouble. 
You must leave Vincennes, and, once out 
of the prison walls, you must never again 
^ter.” 

“ 1 ask no better fate.” 

“ You must go and lodge with Pierre le 
Bourges, the taverner, near the Innocents. 
You must ask him for the captain’s cham- 
ber, and he will give you the one I inha- 
bited.” 

“ If that is all, there appears to be no 
great difficulty about it,” said Landry, 
counting the money in bis pocket. 

“ Listen,” resumed Bundan. “ When 
once installed in that cbamlier, you must 
carefully fasten the door, and count the 
small tiles which pave the floor, beginning 
at the comer where you will see a crucifix 
(Lan^y crossed himself). On the seventh 
square— mind now, the seventh— you will 
perceive a small cross. Y ou must lift up 
tiie tile with your poniard, and, under a 
bed of sand, you will find a small iron box, 
of which the key is in that purse. There 
is no gold in it — you may oi^en it, an’ you 
please. And now, Landry, mark me ; if, 
to-morrow, at the hour of the King’s entry 
into Paris, you do not see me return safe 
and sound— if 1 have not said to you, 
‘ Return me that box and its contents,’ 
you will place them both in the hands of 
Louis X., King oC France ; and, if you do 
that, you will have avenged me.’! 


And do 1 run no other risk V* 

“ None.” 

“ Then you may count on me by the 
name of our Lady, I swear this !” * 

“And now, Landry, adieu. You have 
the means of avoiding crime ; be honest, if 
you can.” 

“ 1 will do what lies in my power, mon 
capttaine^” said the gaoler, doparting ; 
“»aa« c’ est bien dijficile,'* 

“ So, ” cried Buridan, as the door 
hoarsely closed upon Landry, and he heard 
bis retiring footsteps, it is accomplished. 
Nqw, let the torturer and his minions 
come, for vengeance is seated on the rack, 
and I shall die content. Vengeance ! ' 

joyous and sublime word, when uttered by 
ajiving month : — alas ! how sonorons and 
VJiin it falls over the tomb of the senseless 
corpse that sleeps witblii its sepulchre !” 

I’be day sluggishly wore on, and the 
captive, half miconsclous of its progress, 
still reiiialned in the some attitude, pon- 
dering on the clisnces of escape wiiicli 
circumstances might aflbrd. The only 
means by whicli he was enabled to mark 
tlie progress of the hours, were the mono- 
tonous and deadened chimes of the rusty 
donjon turret-clock, which were conducted 
by the mass of brick-work to his deep 
vault, and which he was sensible of, rather 
by their vibration than their sound. No 
ray of daylight had ever entered that dun- 
geon since the hour when its cells were 
first covered over by the builder’s care ; 
the fhintf.and sickly mould clung to its 
damp walls and ceiling, and its floor was 
moistVith the oozing laud-springs, and the 
slime of the noxious and loathsome reptiles 
that crawled about it. The lamp, which 
Landry hod left on his departure, struggled 
to throw a feeble gUiumering around^ but 
it could scarcely contend with the heavily- 
laden atmosphere ; and, after burning 
gradually with a dimmer and dimmer 
light, a faint halo of pale blue flame was 
all that remained at last to mark its situa- 
tion. 

For some hours, Buridau remained in 
deep thought; and tlien, wearied and 
overcome with fatigue, both of body and 
mind, his ideas became conflised and indis- 
tinct, and he sank into a deep sleep. But 
his visions w?re not of his prison, for his 
persecutors could not restrain his spirit ; 
and it wandered freely, once more, over the 
rich green j>a8tuTes and sunny skies of his 
native Languedoc ; and he was once mofle 
young, and guileless, and happy. Years 
of laughing misery and deep iniquity had 
passed since the beautiful accents of the 
south flowed in their natural and mellow 
richness frotn his^tongue ; and soft and 
gentle feelings, unclouded by remorse or 
interest, had long been strangers to his 
bosom; but, us he slept upon the damp 
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»traw which formed hif^ couch, the scenes 
of his innocent childhood rose up again, in 
«>inili]w array before him, and he forgot all 
else of sadnesa and anxiety, in the beaming 
and happy visions of the past. Ai,bert. 

(To he coniinved.) 

ASSAM TEA.— I. 

t 

CIJLTUJIE, 

SoBfL'WfiAT more than fourteen months 
have elapsed since the printing, by order * 
of Parliament, of the “ Papers received 
from India relating to the Measni^s 
adojded for introducing the Culture of 
the*Tea-j)lnnt within the British Posses- 
sions in India.” This doenmont is ceif 
tainlj’ one of the most interesting which 
has, of late, been printed upon the Tc^- 
])ltiut, a subject of almost exhaustless in- 
(erest to the English reader. 

It will be remembered that, upon the 
discovery of the Tea-plant being indige- 
nous in Upper Assam, Mr. C. A. Bruce 
was sent tluther to explore the Tea-conn- 
try, and was appointed Superintendent 
of its culture. H(' then proceeded to raise 
plantations, and, in the year 1 rt3S, trans- 
mitted to England eight chests of “ Assam 
Tea,” each containing .3201b. This suc- 
cess was very encouraging ; and, we be- 
lieve, that a considerably larger sbipmcmt 
of this new Tea is daily expected. 

Of the progress of the cull lire in the 
past year, some notice will be found at 
jiage 4 of the present volume of tin' Life- 
rartf uate, October. It a]>|x*Kr.H, 

also, that Mr. Bruce has drawn wp his 
second Rejiort, • which has been pre- 
sented by the Tea Committee appointed 
by the Bengal Government; this ducu- 
luent being iirinted in Calcutta, on Sept, 
21 ; on which day it was despatched by 
overland mail to this country. 

Notwithstanding the troubles iu which 
the frontier of Assam has bwii involved, 
Mr. Bruce has altoi^ther discovered 120 
'fea-tracts, some or (hem very extensive, 
bodi on the liills and in the plains ; whence 
a sufficient number of seeds and seedlings 
might collected, in the course of a few 
years, to plant off the whole of Assam, f 

* The first is printed witli the Parliamentary do- 
cuments above mentioned. 4 

t Assam consists of a long valley, yoo. miles in' 
lengUi,by about seventy in average breadth, divided 
through its whole extent by the Brahmapootra. On 
tlie north and east. It is bounded by the mountains 
df Bootan and Tibet, which rise abruptly like a 
wall ftom 5,00U to ti,000 feet above the plmn. On tlie 
8- W., a less elevated range separates Assam from 
Sylhet, and, extending southward, fdtms the bold 
Ipfty sweep 'wliieb marks the eastetu boundary of 
Arracan, Od;tbe west, it joins Bengal, which it re- 
sembles in its phytdeal cluracier And productions. 
Seven-eighths of the couufry were supposed to be 
overgrown with* jungle, i/revious to Mr. Bruce's 
i isic« In the number of its rivers, it exceeds ever/ 


In 1838, on going over one of the liilla 
behind Jaipore, about 300 feet high, Mr. 
Brace discovered a Tea-tract between two 
and three miles in length ; the trees were 
mostly as thick as they could grow, and 
the Tea-seeds, (smaller tlian he ,had seen 
before,) literally covered the ground : this 
was in the middle of November, when the 
trees had abundance of fhiit and flower 
on them. One . of thq largest trees was 
two cnbits in circumference, and full forty 
•cubits in height. At the foot of. the hill 
was another Ten-tract, and doubtless 
many of the Naga hills are covered with 
Tea. M r. 1 Iruce crossed the Dticca river at 
the old fort of Ghergong, and, walking 
towards the hills, almost immediately 
came upon Ten ; and in two days’ journey 
he saw thirteen tracts. Further south- 
west, the small hills adjoining Gahrew 
bill were covered with Tea-plants. “ The 
flowers of the Tea on the hills are of a 
pleasatft, delicate fragrance, unlike the 
smell of onr other Tea-plants; but the 
leave.s and fruit appear the same. This 
would be a delightml place for the manu- 
facture of I’ea, as the country is wcll-po- 
pnlatod, ha.s abundance of grain, and 
labour is cheap. There is a small stream, 
called the .Thaugy river, at a distance of 
two hours’ walk : it is navigable all the 
year round for small canoes, which could 
carry down the Tea, and the place is only 
one and a half days’ journey from .Jore- 
huut, the capital of I ■ pper A ssam.” South- 
west of Gahrew Purbut, (about two days’ 
journey,) is a village inhabited by a race 
called N oralis, who came from llie east- 
ward^ wdicre Tea abounds. The oldest mu.n 
in this village told Mr. Brnce, that when 
his father was a young man, he had emi- 
grated, with many others, and settled at 
I'ipnin, opposite .1 aipore ; that they brought 
tlie I'ea-plont with them, and ]»lunted it on 
the Tipum hill, where it exists to this day ; 
and that when he was about sixteen years 
of age, he w^as compelled to leave T"i}mm, 
on account of wars and disturbances, and 
take shelter at tlfe village where he now 
re.Hides. Tins man said he was ^eighty 
years of age, and his father died a very 
old man. lie was the only man met by 
Mr. Bruce in his journeys, who could give 
him any account of the Tea-plant; with 
the exception of an Ahum, who declared 
that it urns Sooka, or the first Kacbarry 
raja of Assam, who brought the Tea-plant 
from Munknm : he said it was written in 
his Putty, or history. Mr, Bruce found 
the old Norali man’s story true ; for the 

oilier country of equal extent. Assam was coti- 
miered by tlie Burmese in 1817 ; but. In 1825. the 
fall of Rungpore led to its entire evacuation by the 
Burmese, and it is now in the full possession of the 
British. * 
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Superintendent cleared Uie ^act where it 
grew thickest, al>out 300 yards by 300 ; 
the old man said his fattier cot the plant 
down every ttiird year, that he might get 
the voung leaves. 

The Report is accompanied by a map of 
Mnttock, Sin^ho, ana the country west 
of the Horee Dibing river, shewing all the 
Tea-tracts that have been discovered : 
they are distributed all over the district. 
Mr. limce does not pretend to say how 
much Tea they would all produce if fully • 
worked. Until lately, he had only two 
Chinese black Tea-makers. These men 
have twelve native assistants ; each Chi- 
naman, with six assistants, can only su- 
perintend one locality, and the Tea-leaves 
from the various other tracts, widely se- 
]mrated, must be brought to these two 

} )luce8 for manufacture, deuce, additional 
abourers must be always employed to 
bring the leaves from so great a distance : 
ttie leaves, too, in the journey, soon* begin 
to ferment, and the labour* of only pre- 
paring them so far in proces^ that they 
may not spoil by the morning, is ex- 
cessive. Tlie men have often to work 
very late, and, consequently, the labour is 
not so well executed ; the leaves last ga- 
thered, are also much larger than they 
ought to be, for want of Ixnng collected 
and manufactured earlier ; consequently, 
the Tea is of inferior quality. This is 
mentioned to shew the inconvenience aud 
expense of having so few Tea-makers ; a 
disadvantage which may interfere with 
the success of the experiment. Mr. Bruce 
considers that it wul not liecoine suffi- 
ciently forward to be transferred to spe- 
culators until a proper number of native 
Tca-inaiiufacturers have been taught to 
])reparc both the black and green sorts ; 
then, under one Imndred available Tea- 
manufactnrers, it would be worth while to 
take up the sclieme on a large scale. La- 
bourers must be introduced, in the first in- 
stance, to give a tone to Uie Assam opium- 
eaters ; hut the great fear is, that these 
latter would corrupt the' new comers. If 
the cultivation of Tea were encouraged, 
and the poppy nut a stop to in Assam, the 
Assamese would make a splendid set of 
Tea-mannfactnrers and Tea-cultivators. 

In estimating the extent of the Tea- 
tracts, Mr. Bruce only refers Jto those 
patches of plants which grow thickly to- 
gether; and does not reckon the strag- 
gling plants iu the forest and jungle. The 
former are so thick as to impede each 
other’s growtti ; aud, hj thinning them, 
a sufficient niunl)er ot plants may be 
found to fill up the patches of jungle be- 
tween the present tracts. Yet, many Tea- 
tracts have been cut down, in ignorance, 
by the natii'^s, to 'make room for the rice- 


field, for fire-wood, and fences. Many of 
these tracts have sprung up ^ain, more 
vigorous than before. ^ 

Mr. Bruce considers that in Assam, as* 
in China^ the hilly tracts produce the host 
Teas. In the lowland, the plants seem to 
love and court moisture, not from stagnant 
pool{^, but running streams. The Kimung 
tracts have the water in and aronud 
them, and are all in heavy tree-jungles. 
An extent of 300 yards by 300 will cost 
from 200 to 300 rupees ^clearing ; t. e, ac- 
cording to the manner in which the miser- 
ably opium-smoking Assamese work. They 
will not jiermit their women to come into 
the I'ca-gardcns ; whereas, females Wind 
children might be profitably employed in 
plpcking and sorting leaves. But ffie ga- 
thering is hard work : the standing in one 
position so many hours occasions swell- 
ings in the legs ; as thejAssamese plants 
are not like those of China, only three 
feet high, but double that size, so that one 
must stand upright to pluck the leaves. 
The Chinese gather theirs squatting down. 
The Assamese trees will, probably, become 
of a smaller and more convenient size 
after a few years* cultivation ; from trim- 
ming the plants, taking all their young 
leaves as soon as ttiey appear, and from 
the soil being poorer. Transplanting, also, 
helps to stunt and shorten their growth. 
The Chinese assured Mr. Bruce, that the 
China plants, now of Deenjoy, would never 
have attained half the present perfection 
undcr*ten years in their own country. • 

I’he sun materially affects the leaves ; 
for, aif soon as the trees that shade the 
plants are removed, the leaf loses its fine 
deep green, and turns yellowish; but it, 
at length, clianges to a healthy green, and 
becomes thicker than when in the shade. 
I’he more the leaves ore plucked, the 
greater number of them are produced, 
I'he plants in the sun have flowers and 
fruit much earlier than those iu the shade ; 
flowers and seeds in July, and fhiit in 
November. Some plants, by cold or rain, 
having lost all their flowers, throw out 
buds more abundantly than ever. Thus, 
plants may be seen iu flower so late as 
March, (some of the China plants were in 
flower in April,) bearing the old and the 
new seeds, flower-buds, aud full-blown 
flowers all at one and the same time. 
The rain, also, greatly affects the leaves, 
for some sqrts of Tea cannot be made in a 
rainy day; for instance, the Powchong and 
Mingehm, The leaves for these ought to- 
be collected about ten a. m., ou a sunny 
morning, when the dew has evaporated. 
The Powchong can only be manufactured 
from the leases of«the first crop ; but the 
Mingehew^ although it requires the same 
*care in making os the other, can yet be 
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made from any crop, provided the morning 
l)e sunny. Tbe Cmnese dislike gathering 
» leaves on a rainy day for any description 
of Tea. Some pretend to distingiiisn tlie 
Tea made on a rainy from that made on a 
sunny day^ much in the same manner as 
they can distinguish the shady from the 
sunny Teas, by their inferiority. If the 
large leaves for the black Tea were col- 
lected on a rainy day, about seven seers, or 
fourteen pounds, would be refjuired to 
make one seer, or^wo pounds, of Tea; but * 
if collected on a sunny day, about four 
seers, or eight poxmds, of green leat^es,^ 
would make one seer, or two pounds, of 
Tdi: so the Chinamen told Mr. Bruce; 
and from experiment he found their state- 
ment correct. The season for Tea-making 
generally commeiices about the middle* of 
March ; the second crop in the middle of 
May ; and the third about the middle of 
July; but the time varies, according to 
the rains setting in sooner or later. 

We now arrive near the number of Tea- 
plants cultivated in Assam. The CJliina 
black Tea-plants which were brought into 
Mnttack in 1837, amounted to 1609, 
healthy and sickly ; and they mostly Nou- 
rish as well as if reared in China. Mr. 
Bruce collected about twenty-four pounds 
of the China seeds, and sowed some on,tlie 
little hill of Tipnm, in his Tea-garden, and 
others in the nursery-ground at Jaipore ; 
about 3,000 of which have come up, are 
looking beautiful, and doing very well: 
but the China seedlings on«Tipum hiU 
have b€?en destroyed by some insert. 

The Assam and China seedlings are 
near each other ; the latter have a much 
darker appearance: there may be about 

10.000 of tliem. In June and July, I837» 

17.000 young plants were brought from 
Mnttack, and planted out in thick tree 
jungles. Six or eight thousand had pre- 
viously been planted there : many of these 
died in conse<juence of the bufialocs con- 
stantly breakmg in among them ; but the 
rest are doing well, though in jeopardy of 
the above enemies. 

In 1838, 52,000 young Tea-plants were 
brought from about ten miles distance 
from J aiporc : a great portion of these 
have been sent to Calcutta, to be for- 
warded to Madras ; shoifld they thrive 
there, it is Mr. Bruce’s opinion that they 
will never attain the height of the Assa- 
mese plants, bnt be dwarfish, like the Chi- 
nese* ^ Transplantation should be done in 
the rains, when very few, if any, will die ; 
provided, also, that they are removed from 
, one sunny tract to another. jMr. Bruce 
believes the Tou'^plant to bq,so hardy that 
it would almost live iL any soil, if it were 
only planted in deep sh^e when takcp 
to it. The roots should Im; wdl watered, 
hut not iUimdated j when they have tcUcen 


hold, the shade idiould be removed. From 
moderately sized plants, removed from the 
jungle to a garden, a small crop bf Tea 
may be gathered next year ; from plants 
raised from seed, a crop may be expected 
the third year : they reach mat\T^ity in six 
years, and live forty or fifty. 

LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 

VI. — BULL AND MOUtH INN, ST. MAETIN- 
LE-QBAND. 

The Engraving represents the central 
compartment of the Bull and Mouth Inn, 
erected about ten years since, on the west 
side of St. Martin-le-Grand, nearly oppo- 
site the northern wing of the General Post- 



SULL AMD UOVTH INK, &T. MAllliM>l.E-eHAMI>. 

office. The above portion is of stone ; the 
wings being built with fine red brick. This 
central fa4;ade must, a^to^ther, he oonsi- 
der(‘d a pleasing composition, making due 
allowance fur the corn/pt sign of the Bull 
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and Montli,* which in boldly and freely 
aculptnred : above it* the bust of Edward VI., 
in referente, we conclude, to the illnstiioue 
founder of Christ’s Hospital to which 
Institntion belongs the gronnd, or site, of 
the Inn. « 


AMUSEMENTS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

{From ** Parlour Magic **) 

Double Vibration.— Provide two discs of metal 
or glass, precisely of the same dimensions, and a 
glass or metal rod; ce> 
ment the two discs at 
their centres to the two 
ends of the rod, as in 
the engraving, and strew 
their upper surfaces 
with sand. Cause one 
of the discs, viz, the -up- 
per one, to vibrate by a 
bow, and its vibration 
will be exactly imitated 
by the lower disc, and 
the sand strewed over 
both will arrange itself in precisely the same forms 
on both discs. But if, separately, they do not agree 
in their tones, the figures on tlieni will not corre- 
spond. 

Ocular Spectra. — One of the most curious 
alTections of the eye is that, in virtue of which it 
sees what are called ocular cpeclrOj or accidental 
colours. If we place a red wafer on a sheet of white 
paper, and, closing one eye, keep the otlier directed 
for some time to the centre of tlie wafer, then, if 
we turn the same eye to another part of the paper, 
we shall see a green wafer, the colour of which will 
continue to grow fainter and fainter, as we continue 
to look at It. 

By using differently coloured wafers, we obtain 
the following results : 


WAFER. BPECXMI-N. 

Black White, 

White Black. 

Hed Bluish Green. 

Orange Blue. 

Yellow Indigo. 

Green Violet, with a little Red. 

Blue Orange Red. 

Indigo Orange Yellow. 

Violet Blidsh Green. 


hluLTiPLTiNG Theatres.— Place two pieces of 
Joukiiig-glasft, one at each end, parallel to one ano- 
ther, and looking over or by the edge of one of them, 
the images of any objects placed on the bottom of 
the box, will appear continued to a considerable 
distance. 

Or, lino each of the four siges of the box with 
looking-glass, and the bottom of the box will be 
nuiltiinied to an astonishing extent, there being no 
other limitation to the number of images but what 
is owing to the continued loss of light from reflec- 
tion. The top of the box may be almost covered 
witii thin canvas, which will admit sutheient light 
to render the exhibition veiy distinct. 

The above experiments may he made very enter- 
taining, by placing on the bottom of the box some 
toy, as two persons playing at cards, sentry a-ildiers, 
&c. ; and, If these be put in motion, by wires at- 
taclied to them, or passing through the bottom or 
side of thf box, it will afford a still more entertain- 
ing spectacle. Or the bottom of the box may lie 
covered with moss, shining pebbles, flowers, &c. ; 
only, in all cases, the upright figures between the 
pieces of , looking-glass should be slender, and not 
too numerous, else they will obstruct the reflected 
light. 

* Corrupted from Boulogne-Mouth, in comme- 
moration of the destruciitn of the French flotilla, 
at the mouth of Boulogne harbour, in the reign of 

Uenry VIII. 



In a box with six, eight, or more sides, lined with 
looking-glass, as above, the difibrent objects in it 
will be multi^ied to an almost indefinite extent. 


Brilliant Water Mirror,— Nearly fill a glass 
tumbler with water, and 
hold It,' with your back to 
the window, above the level 
of the eye, as in the en- 
graving. Then look oh-* 
llquely, as in the direction 
£, a, c, and you will see 
the whole surface shining 
like burnished silver, with 
a strong metalJlo reflection ; 
and any' object, as a spoon, 
A, C, B, Immersed in the 
water, will have Its im- 
mersed part, C, B, reflected 
on the surface, as in a 
mirror, but with a hriUft 
ancy fer surpassing that which can be obtained 
from quicksilver, or from the most highly polished 
metalsf 



Light prom Sugar. — Simply break a bit of 
mmp sugar between the fingers in the dark, and 
light will be produced at the moment of fracture. 

Or, if powdered loaf-sugar be put into a spoon, 
fused, and kindled in the flame of a lamp, it will 
exhibit a flue Jet of flame. 


f 



The Gas Candle. — Ftovido a 
strong glass bottle which will contain 
almut eight ounces, or half a pint, Into 
which put a few pieces of zinc ; then 
mix half an ounce of sulphuric acid 
with four ounces of water, and pour it 
into the bottle upon the zinc ; fit the 
mouth closely with a cork, through 
which put a metal tube which ends 
upward in a fine opening: the mix- 
ture in the bottle will soon effervesce, 
and hydrogen gas will rise tlirougU 
the tube. When it has escaped for 
about a minute, apply a liglited paper 
to 'he tube, and the gas will bum 
like a candle, but witli a pale flame. 
Its brightness may be increased to 
brilliance, by sifting over it a small 
quantity of magnesia. 


Musical Gab.— <Into a half-pint glass bottle, put 
some zinc, granulated by l^ing 
melted in a ladle, and then poured 
gradually into water. Add somo 
sulphuric acid, diluted with eight 
parts by weight of water. Tlien 
pass a glass tube with a captllaxy 
bore, through a cork, which you 
have previously made to closely 
, _ fit the bottle, and cork the bottle 
well. In a short time, the atmospheric 
air will be expelled, and hydrogen gas 
will rise through the tube ; you then ap- 
ply a light, and the gas will become ig- 
nited. If you now hold another glass 
tube, about eighteen or twenty inches 
long, over the flame, sufficiently wide to 
enclose the other tube very loosely {see 
engraving^) the little speck of flame will 
sport along the larger tube, and musical 
sounds will be produced, which may be 
varied by using other tubes (ff dilforent 
dimensions, and made of different mate- 
rials; the wide tubes forming the lower, and the 
narrow tubes the upper notes. 



Rings op Light in Crystal.— This is one of 
the most striking of optical exhibitions, and may he 
thus simply produced. Provide a sheet of clear ice, 
about an inch thick, frozen In still weather ; let the 
light fall through the ice upon a pane of window- 
glasd, or a polished table, and by placing a frag- 
ment of plato-glass near the eye, as R reflector, the 
most beautiful rings of light may be observed. 
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NEW RIVER IN EASTERN 
AUSTRALIA. 

The want of large navigable rivers in 
New South Wales, has been made thesnb- 
ject of observation by most of the writers 
.who have adverted to the great advan- 
tages which, in other respects, thiU colony 
holds out to settlers from the mother coun- 
try. In 1803, an eminent writer in the 
Jmnburgh Review^ (the Rev. Sydney 
Smith,) in an article upon Colonel Collins’s 
New ^th ^Fales^ remarks : “ One of the 
most insuperable defects in New ^plland, 
considered as the future country of a great 
4 ^ople, is the want of large nvers pene- 
trating very far into the interior, ana na- 
vigable for small craft.” Since tha^ time, 
several rivers have been discovered. One 
of these, the Brisbane^ is thus noticed 
the {luaarterly Revme for October, 1825: 
“ The discovery of this river may cause 
those to hesitate, who so positively assert 
that none of any magnitude fall into the 
sea from New Holland. Captain Cook 
discovered Moreton Bay: it was well- 
known to Captain Flinders, who anchored 
his vessel liotn aljove and lielow the mouth 
of this great river, and passed it twice in 
his boats ; but it was concealed from him 
by two low islands. How, then, can it 
be affirmed that, in an extent of 8,000 
geographical miles of coast, there is no 
river or any magnitude ? We shall speedily 
see that another fine stream has been dis- 
covered on the southern ^oast^ (by two 
persons of the names of Howell and Hnme, 
on their way from Sydney to tld? coast, in 
Bass’ Strait ;) and we have no doubt 
many more will yet be found on all the 
coasts of this immense island.” 

[An addition to our geographical know- 
ledge of Australia has very recently been 
made, of a nature which promises to be of 
considerable advantage to the colony of 
New South Wales. The preceding and 
following details of this important disco- 
very, have been abridged from the Tirme 
jonrual :] 

A river, called the Big Hiver^ lying in 
22 deg. 30 min. sonth, in Eastern Austra- 
lia, has been explored in the King IVUUam 
steamer, by Captain Perry ; whose rejiort, 
made to the Colonial Government, will, 
probably, be found among the earliest 
papep to be hud before Parliament in the 
ensuing session. The soil of the banks 
is of the richest alluvial quality for up- 
wards of sixty miles from the entrance at 
the sea, where begins forest country, ge- 
nerally lightly timbered with apple-trees, 
(ibrest-trees so called,) at the toot of the 
mountains. The lTiViig n^UUam advanced 
nitjety miles up tigs river, when her pro- 
gress was put ari‘ end to by the fall*, or 


shallow, at that distance. Abont two 
miles almve the fall is the entrance of a 
tributary stream, called the ^7/m, of 
good depth and width, with high fertile 
banks. It is stated to he a superior river 
to the Hunter^ and to be ttprty miles in 
extent to its source at the foot of the 
mountains. The native name of the Big 
River is OrawaUlo, Experienced graziers 
and agriculturists pronounce its banks, 
with its abundance of good fresh water, to 
be superior, both for pasture and agricul- 
ture, to any other portion of New South 
Wales. The available water frontage is 
calculated at 500 miles ; and the alluvial 
banks, and rich undulating forest land, are 
capable of entertaining an agricnltnre 
equal in extent to the whole land now 
under tillage in the colony. I'herc arc 
three ranges of mountains ; the most dis- 
tant of which, on the north, cannot lie 
far from Mount Lindesay, 5.700 feet high. 
At the back of these mountains is the 
New England country, joined in conti- 
nuation with the Limestone Plains, ter- 
minating near Moreton Bay. The general 
impression is, that, in consequence of this 
discovery, the current of capital and enter- 

J irise will tend faster and more siiccess- 
ully to the north than it has to the south- 
ward during the last three years. 


jH’eto 39ooit«. 

THE LETTER-BAG OF THE GREAT WESTERN ; 

OR, LIFE IN A STEAMER. 

[We stake onr two-and-forty Numbers 
of the Literary fForld^ that the first bag of 
“ Penny Postage” letters contained not a 
tithe of the humonr of this volume of plea- 
santries, by the author of the Sayings and 
Doings of Sam, Slick, The framework of 
the hetter^bag of the Great Western was a 
happy thought : of course, the book before 
us purports to be a Nelectlon of elegant 
epistles from the Post-Office bag of the 
steamer. First/te-fter a pungent dedication 
and preface, tve have the “ Journaliof an 
Actress a smart imitation of “ dear 
Fanny’s” enough-read, but never-enough- 
to-be-almsed, .Tournal : of course, 4erecan 
be no mistake:] 

%loumal of an Actress, 

MarQb 3lRt. Pottered on deck all day 
with General T. and my brother. I'lic 
former talked of the Prairies till I breamed 
all night of the fat bulls of Bashan, and 
the buffaloes of the plain. 

April 2nd. My brother was so-so to-day 
after dinner, but wine makes him brilliant 
and witty ; and why should I be ashamed 
io note it ? It was the sons, and not the 
sisters of Noah, (iherry old soul,) tbat i 
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walked badtwards and.covered biro? when 
he was too oblivious with the juice of the 
grape, to i^ecollect such vulgar things as 
clothes. Read— Ttalianed— stitched a new 
cheroisotte. 

3rd. How tbiei glorious steamer wallops 
and gallops, and Rounders along! She 
goes it like mad. Its motion is unUke that 
of any living thing I know— puffing like a 
porpoise, hrcEisting the waves like a sea* 
liorso, and, at tiroes, skimming the surface 
like a bird. It possesses the joint powers 
of the tenants of the air, land, and water, 

and is superior to them all At 

night we had a glorious, ’splendent, silvery 
moon. The stars were bright, though fee* 
hlc, hiding their diminished heads before 
their queen, enthroned in all her majesty. 
What an assemblage of the* heavenly hosts I 
How grand— how sublime ! It is a chaste 
beauty is tlie moon, lieauiiful but cold, in- 
spiring respect, admiration, and so on, 
]>iit not love, not breathing of passion. It 
is a melancholy feeling that it raises in 
the beholder, like a pale Grecinn face, 
that calls np emotions of tenderness, but 
no ardour, and excites interest, but not 
transport. Which is the best, the inflam- 
matory sun or tlie chilly moon ? Midway, 
])erhap8, “ in medio iutissinius ibis,” as 
dear Lord H, used to say, whenever he 
tiireaded my needle for mo, I will potter 
with General T. about it. He looks moon- 
struck himself. Tea’d, suppered, cham- 
])agned, tidied myself for bed, and, 1 fear 
-snored. 

IhVom the second letter — Cato Migni- 
oiiette (the coloured steward) to Mr. La- 
vender :] 

Stvam-hoat fflne* 

Dey all make believe dat dey know 
wine, %vhpn derc isn’t hardly none of ’em 
know him by name even. One buccra 
says, Steward, 1 can’t drink dis wine, it is 
werry poor stuff; what de debil do you 
mean by giving me such trash as dls? he 
no fit to drink at all. Change him di- 
rectlv, and gib me some dat is lit for a 
gentleman. Well, 1 takes up de wine, and 
looks at uin worry knowing, and den 
whisper in his ear not to sjieak so loud 
lest cbery body hear ; and 1 put de finger 
on my nose and nods, and 1 goes and 
brings him auodcr bottle of de werry iden- 
tical same wine, and be taste him, sn^ack 
his lip, and say, Ah, dat is de wine, stew- 
ard, always bring me dat wine, and 1 re- 
member you wiien I leab de ship. Hush, 
I say, massa not so loud, sir, if you please, 
for dere is only a werry few bottles of dat 
are wine, and I keep him for you, for I 
sees you knows de good wine when you 
sees him, which is more nor most gentle- 
men does. Dey is cussed stupid is dem 
whites, and werry conceited too, Mr. La- 


bender ; but dere is noting like letting him 
hab bis own way. 

Stealing Vlate^ 

Den they holds me ’sponsible for all dc 
plate, which is not fair by no manner o’ 
means at all, in such a mob of scaley 
whites as we ab on board, and where 
ebery ma\i is taken what pays passage, 
and sometimes dem white fellers is no 
better nor him should be, 1 tell you. Toder 
da> 1 sell some small ting to de outland- 
ish Jew? who no speak werry good Eng- 
lish, an<^ I goes into his cabin, and 1 say, 
“Come, massa, I say, onr voyage over 
now, him pilot on board, so yon fork ont?^ 
massa^ if you please.” Well, he stared 
like a shy horse. What dat you say?” 
says h^. “ You fork out now, massa,” I 
Den he goes round, and he bolt de 
door, and den he say, I give you one 
sovereign, steward, if yon no mention it. 

‘* Oh,” 1 say, “ I neber mention him, 
massa, neber fear; and I’s werry nnieli 
obliged to you, sir, werry much indeed.” 
Den he say, “ Here is de forks,” and he 
gives me back three silver forks ; “ 1 tookt 
nm by mistake,” he say, “ and 1 hope you 
no mention him.” Oh, lioj says I to my- 
self, is dat de way de cat jump ? — ^now I 
see how de land lay— I come Jew over* 
you, my boy — ^my turn come now. Four 
sovereigns more, massa., and steward he 
keep mum, and if yon no pay de money, I 
go bring captain, passenger, and ebery 
one. Well? him sovereign break urn heart 
amost, Imt be show him out for all dat 
afore 1 go:*“one — two— three — four— five 
sovereigns, ‘‘ All’s right now, massa,” I 
say ; ‘‘ dat is what I calls ^ forking out.’ ” 

[Next are letters from a soldier and 
sailor; from John Skinner (butcher,) to 
Mary Hide— from which is the following 
broad bnrlesftuc :] 

Cattle^ on board. 

He is stall-fed, like a prize ox ; his fat 
is quite wondtTful, which is more than 1 
can say of our stock. One of my cows has 
gone dry, which comes of her being wet 
all the time, and not having room to lie 
down in. I’he salt-water has made corn- 
beef of her already. She is of the pole- 
breed, and the crqssest, coutrariest beast 
] ever see. She have rubbed off her tail 
at last, a mbbin so the whole time. The 
other cow is a uice little bullock, but she 
liad a calf a little too early, so she had ; 
her mouth is as young as a babliy’s, 
though in another year she will be a good 
beast enough. The poultry, poor things, 
is very sickly^ and would all die if 1 didn’t 
kill the weakliesk for ttie cabin to save 
theJr lives, and so is tne pigs; so much 
swinvning don’t agree with them ; and 
when they stagger, and won’t eat, I .serve 
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them the same way ; for it etande to rea- 
fioa they can’t Arive when they gives over 
eating that way* 

7%<f Engines. 

The engines is wonderful* that’s sartain. 
They work like a bak^ ne^ing do ^ for 
bred, and the digs it gives is surprising. 
The boilers are b^ enough to sdtfla at one 
dip all the pigs in an Irish steamer, and 
would bo a fortune to a butcher. The 
Rre-places are large enough to roast a 
whole hog at once ; and if were is a thing 
I love its roast pork. The hard red crisp 
cronchy skin is beaptiful, as mu& as to 
[ say, come stick it into me afore I am cold. 
It puts me in mind of your lip^ dear 
Mary, both on *em is so red, so iilump, 
and so enticing, and both taken ^prith a 
little sarce. Yes, I never see a pig^I 
doesn’t think of you, its checks so round 
and fat like yourn, 

[No. 6. Quakeress to her Kinswoman ; 
7 . New Brunswicker to his Friend; 8. 
Abolitionist to an M.P. ; here are the 
blessings of 

Emanci'gaiion^ 

When I observe our friend Cassius re- 
ceive, at his levees and balls in these 
islands, the coloured on an equal footing 
with their white brethren, and his amiable 
‘partner walking arm-in-arm with the sable 
tomale, (probably the descendant of a long 
line of African princes,) to the amazement 
and consternation of the whi^s, and in 
defiance of the odours which must lie ad- 
mitted to emanate from them, jiot only by 
those who espouse them, but by those who 
espouse their cause; I bless him, I con- 
gratulato the world, and, above all, I feli- 
citate the nobility, that the partition wall 
has been broken down, that colour and 
odour make no distinction, and that, in- 
stead of a few black legs, (the utmost ad- 
vance that has hitherto been made in the 
higher circles,) we shall see numerous 
black peers among the new creations. 

[9. A Cadet to his Mother; 10. From 
a Lawyer’s Clerk; 11. From a Traveller 
bc&re he had travelled. But, one of the 
gems, or, rather, live coals, is 12 ; the 

Letter from a Stoker*] 

No wnn wonld no me now, for I am as 
black as the ace of spades as was, and so 
is my shnrt, and for dene shetes, how 
long wood they ho dene and me in them, 
and my skin is cracked like roastld pig, 
when there be not fat enongh to baste it, 
or yu to lazy to dn it*, which was often 
your case, and well you cort it for it tuo 
when I was out of sorts, which was ennf 
to vex a man os #dske^ his life to get it ; 
and then iny eyes is soar with dust as 
comes from the co|c, and so stiff, 1 arent 


power to shute them, because they be so 
^y, and my mouth tasts sulfrur always, as 
bad as them as go to the devil in earnest, 
as Sally Mander did. 1 have no peace at 
all, and will not be sarij when it’s over ; 
if i survive it, blow me if I ^ill. I smells 
like roste beaf, and the rats cum smelling 
round me as if they’d like to ave a cut and 
enm agin, bnt they will find i^ a frtf hnsi- 
ness and no gravy, as the Freiminaii said 
who lived tuo hull wealfrr onhls idmse, aud 
dide wen he cum to the hCiieBi which he 
said was rather tuo much. Then my shnse 
is baked so ard, they brake like pycrust, 
and my clothes wat with what enm^d out 
of me like rain at fust, and the steme toat 
cums ont like wise, which is onctodibill, 
aud wat with the dust as cum out of the 
cole, is set like mortar, and as stiff as ce- 
ment, and stand np of themselves as strata 
as a Christian, so they do; and if I ad 
your and in my and it wood melt like but- 
tf r, and yon that is so soft wood run away 
like a candle with a thief in it ; so you arc 
better off where you be than here till 1 cool 
down agin and cum tno ; for I’me blest if 1 
woodn’t sit a bed a fire, I’me so ort. I've 
got urted in my cheek with a stone that 
busted arter it got red ort in the grate, and 
fiew out with an exploshun like a busted 
biler; only I wish it had been water in- 
Hted, for it would have been softer nor it 
was, for it was as ard as a canmin-ball ; 
it noked down to of my teeth, and then 
noked me down, and made a smell like 
searin a orses tail with rod ort irn, which 
is the cause of its not bleeding much, tho’ 
it swelled as big as a turnip, which acca- 
shuns me to keep wnn eye shut, as it’s no 
use to open it when its swelled all over it, 
for 1 can’t sea. My feet also looks Uke a 
tin cnllindur or a sifter full of small oles; 
were the red ort sinders have humed ixlito 
the bone. I’hcm as node njie wunce 
woodn’t swear to me now, with a ole in 
mv face as big as my month, that 1 adn’t 
afore, and too back teeth out, as I bail 
afore, and my iddn as black as ink, and 
my flesh like dride codfish, and my hare 
dride wite and frizzed with the eat like 
neoger’s, or goose fethers in ort ashes to 
make qnills, and me able to drink a gallon 
of porter without wunce taking breth, and 
not fele it for ewaporation, and my skin 
so kivered with dust and grit, you could 
shaf jieu a knife on it, and my tbrote fiir- 
red np Uke a ship’s biler, and me that 
cood scarcely scroudge thro’ a windur, 
that can now pass ont of a kee ole, and 
not tear my clothes in the wards. Wnn 
cumfit is, I was not see-sick, unless being 
sick of the see, for I have no licker in me, 
for watever I eat is baked into pot py and 
no gravy, which cums of the grate eat in 
the furuiss, and burns raises no blistersi, 
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for they ain’t any watter inmido to mak« 
wun, only levea a mark, as the ort poker 
does on the flore ; and wen my tnrn cams 
to sleap, it’s no longer trying this side and 
then that, and then rolling back again, a 
trying and net being able, for thinking 
and talking, bnt sleep cams on afore T can 
ly down, and all the pcllise at Bo street 
woodn’t wake me no more than a corps, 
wen I am wnnee down in ernest. 

(13. Stockholder of the Great Western 
to the Secretary ; 14. From a 

Servant in Search of a Ptace,'\ 

Dkar Tummus— Cnrnel Rackitt having 
thort j)ro|»er to stop sherry in the ser- 
vants’ hall, and give porter in stead, I 
ive him warning that such improper con- 
uot w’ouldn’t do no longer, as I nd been 
* always used to live with gentlemen, and 
to be treated as a footman ort ; and be- 
sides, livery ;I won’t wear no longer for 
no man breathing. It urn’t fit one man 
should wear bondage cloths to another 
man, and so I go to Amerika, where there 
is no sntdi 'word as servant, but assistance 
and helps, and where talents is rewarded 
ns it deserves, and lliore is no distinctions 
to he fonnd. 1 av engaged with captain 
llaltfront to help him during the voyage, 
and he is to pay my passage ; bnt I didn’t 
engage not to be sea-sick, w^hicli, of course, 

1 av thort pr<»i)er to be, whenever he is on 
deck, which is not often, and, consc- 
cjneiitly, av nothing to do but eat and 
drink my allowance, which, thank God, 1 
can do very well, and he av the steward 
and ship’s servants to wait upon him, 
which is enuf in all conscience without 
me. In Amerika^ as I hear, servants is 
called misters, and wine and w-egetahles 
being on table, and the company handing 
dishes, helps has nothing to do but sit 
down on ciiccrs and read the papers, un- 
less it he to change a plate now and agin, 
which is only performer like ; and is often 
taken into business, and marries into the 
iumily ; and, wearing no livery, can dine 
at hotels at public tables, if not on duty, 
and has money to ]>ay for it. Little of- 
fences aint tliort nothing of where public 
officers do the like, as 1 bear, and where 
inunny is so plenty people make a forten 
sometimes by failing in business, which 
the steward says is not oncommon by no 
manner of means. 

[15. Prom a French passenger, on 

French^Englinh,]^ 

I find de English tonge vary tuff, and I 
am hard to understand it* De meaning 
of the words is so scattered, it is not easy 
for to i^are dein, all at de same time to 
chuse dat wot fits de best to de right place. 
* Dere is “look out," Which is to put out 


your head and to see; and “look out," 
which is to haul in your head and not for 
to see, just contrairie. To-day steward 
took hold of dc sky-light, and said, “ Look 
out welL I pnt up my head for to “ look 
out," and he shut down de sash on it and 
gave me a cut almost all over my face . 
with pains of glass, and said, “ Dat is not 
de way *to ‘ look out,’ you should have 
took your head in.” Dat is beating de 
English into de bead wid de devil to it 
Ukfewise. It keep me in de boiling wa- 
tare all de time. In England, also, is one 
Yftry grpat ting wanted in de edncationc 
of uc houses commons of dc people, is to 
have de knowledge of de art to cook de^ 
fare, so to make it fit to eat for de palate 
and stpinach, and what is more, to de 
pokco*’, and to make de one half food dan 
the whole go furdare. It is de single ting 
necessaire to jenerale happiness, riches, 
and hcnllh, and widont it man is no more 
as a savage, who was waste more as ho 
eats, aiifl eats more as a pig den human 
being. Lord Brougham (who is more dis- 
tinguished for what goes out of his mont 
den what goes into it) have gone boast 
“de schoolmaster is abroad." Vel, wate 
of all dat? De schoolmaster is not de 
right man affare all ; but if will say “ de 
cook is abroad," den he shall spak sense 
for once ondoniable. Dc cook is de jen- 
tloman dat shall make von grand refonn 
in de English natione more better as bal- 
lot, or universal sufferage, or de Lord John 
Russell, afl in pne pile heap up togedare. 

[We must return to this slick volume.] 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE CA178E.S 

AND TKI2ATMENT OF CUnVATCBES OF THE 

SPINE. BY SAMUEL HA BE, SURGEON. 

[Th IS is a well written book, and deserves 
an attentive reading from all interested in 
a species of disease Which is, unfortu- 
nately, too prevalent amongst the more 
respectable classes of society. It was for- 
merly the custom to treat cases of distort(*d 
sjiine with mechanical contrivances and 
supports of the most dangerous ten- 
dency ; but now it seems that regular and 
well-api)licd excitants of the muscular 
power are all that is needed. Mr, H are s 
work is illustrated with several interesting 
cases that have fallen under his hands, 
and his mode of treatment appears to be 
gentle and effective. We make the follow- 
ing extract from some admirable remarks 
on the causes of lateral curvature of the 
spine, as induced by the pmiclous use of 

^here are, at the present time, thou- 
sands who^ ignoAntoi^he misery they are 
inconsiderately providii^f for themselves, 
areMaily sacrificing hcaltli, and not unfre- 
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qiiontly life, to the mere vanity of desirinfif 
to posHesH, what a vitiated taste calls, “ a 
fine figure,” That women should experi- 
ence a feeling of support from the use of 
stays, after wearing them from early child- 
hood, admits neither of doubt nor surprise ; 
the only wonder is, that they should feel 
comfortable without them, during the 
hours of repose. Our promdna^es, public 
streets, and places of fashionable resort, 
afford abundant evidence of the sad eifeets 
resulting from the almost universal pre- 
valence of this baneful practice. The 
absurd notion, that a uroman ,is more 
beautiful with a remarkably small waist, 
ought long ago to have been exploded 
as well might we admire, as beanttes, the 
iluttoned heads of some tribes of Indians, 
or the extremely contracted feet of the 
Chinese. Genuine taste admires no such 
eccentricities. 

Modem stays are constractod with so 
little attention to the form of the body, 
that the pressnre is the greatest ujion the 
lower part of the chest, which is naturally 
the widest, whilst they have the most free- 
dom at the uj>per part, where its diameter 
is the smallest ; thus, in effect, inverting 
the order of nature, and causing a com- 
plete transfonnatioii of this important 
portion of the body, by making its base up- 
permost, and its apex downwards ; they 
are also made so long as to cause injurb 
ous pressure on the pelvis, the crest of the 
ilium being, not nnfrequently, turned in- 
wards. *' 

[The volume is produced in handsome 
style, and liberally illustrated with well- 
executed lithographs, which appear to pos- 
sess painful accuracy ] 

]^rrcoDtcal$(. 


SONG OP THE OAK.* 

In the mornint; of life and light, — 
When the stars and the eartli. 

Ere man, had their birth, 

And awoke In their beauty bright,— 
ilff/ limbs were the fir».t 
That young Nature nurs d,— 

Her favourite child 
In her forests so wild 1 


To the King of the Gods*’ alone* 

My pride do 1 bend— 

And his oracles send 

Through Earth ftom his heavenly tnrone 1 f 
His lightning m4 hiirl^, 

The storms of this world 
But rock me to sleep 1 1 
While sweet-surkles creep, 

And climb round my arms 
With such innocent ebatms, 

That I y/aken. and say, 

“Best here while you may ; 

I joy in ray power. 

When guarding weak beauty in danger’s dark hour !” 

It is true that I’m rough and old ; 

But I’ve spirits within 
Tliat think it foul sin 
To be either heartless or cold,— 

Sweet Dryads that tend || 

My wants,— whom I lend 
Sometimes to the Queen 
Of Night’s starry sheen, — 

The Regent of hill, 
or forest and rill.T 
Chaste Dian that laves 
In a lonely lake’s waves ! 

— And sometimes 1 give, 

Through gratitude, one with a mortal to live ' * * 

"‘My head has seen fifty score 
Of years rolling by ; 

And I mean not to die 
For another green thousand more ' 

In the home I love best, 

This Isle of the West, 

Still let my leaves spread 
' O’er the Patriot’s head ; 

And my mistletoe be 
A snare for each she 
Who ventures beneath 
Its kiss-snatching wreath I— 

W*hen at length I decllue. 

Let me lie where I fall— let my ivy still twine ! 

Bentley's MuceUany. 

Died, on December 30th, at the house 
of his father-in-law, Mr. De Wint, the 
water colourist, JViUiam Hiltony 

— ^^To quote a gracefully written 
notice in the Athenteum^ he was one 
among the few British painters who bent 
his efforts to sustain Historical Art- 
efforts which could only deserve success, 
without being able to command it.” Some 
of his most celebrated pictures are then 
enumerated^ among which, probably, the 
most accessible is the altar-piece of St. 
Peter’s Church, Belgrave-square ; the 


And often she said, 

As I rear'd my green head, 

TJiat the Monarch of weeds, 

And even of Floods, f 
Should I be when Time 

Had render’d my strength in its beauty sublime ! 


sometimes considered it very serious 

Ao»o* oywd nomonos perpetuus/^dAb, v 
3.) It is tor tlte esteem wliloh' these wise at 
f w*’®? «*wve all other 

saith Evelyn. 

'if The celebrdtw shfii. built at lolchos inTheasal' 
formed of the oak of the Dodonaea 


• The oak was sacred to Jupiter, 
t For this see the classics, passim. 

} The oaA 

Thrives by the rude concussion of the storm I 
$ V/itb clasping tendrils they invest the branch. 
Else unadorned, with many a gay festoon 
And hagrant chaplet ; recompensing well 
TAe strength they borrow with the grace they tend ! 
11 Dryads and JTaffiodryach ; —these latter so 
called from ana, tc^etber, and dpi/v, oak ; because 
it was believed that they were co-evid and co-mortal 
with the trees intrusted to their care. 

IT Monti um custos nemorumque Vfigo,— //or. 
lib. lii* 

*• Areas, preserving an old oak by watering its 
rrots, had the nymph who resided in it bestowed on 
him in marriage. ^ « 
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wil»ject being Chrisi crowned with Thorns^ 
wliicli was exhibited at Somerset House 
in 1825, and purchased and presented to 
this church by the British Institution, in 
]827> Hilton wa^ bom at Lincoln, and 
was first apprenticed to a mezzotinto-eu- 
graver : he was elected K. A. in 1820, and 
was keeper of the Academy till his de- 
mise. We lament to learn that kls death 
was partly occasioned by the strength of 
his atTections; “for he never recovered 
the loss of a beloved wife some years 
since. Though his frame was attenuated 
by sickness and sorrow, he retained the 
lustre of genius in his fine eye, and its 
brightness on his expansive forehead, to 
the last. His manners were singularly 
amiable and pleasing. It is more than 
the common cant of posthumous panegyric 
to add, that he died regretted, resjiected, 
and admired, by all who could appreciate 
mental and moral excellence in union.** 
{Athciuennu) The fate of poor llUtpn 
appears to be another amplification of the 
oft-qnot(^d distich of the classic poet : 

** Ingenuus didieiKse fidellter artes 

Emollit mores ; nec sinit esse feros/* 

At Sydney, on June 27tli, Mr. Allan Cun^ 
ningham^ the colonial botanist. — His death 
WHS in conseipience of a series of colds 
caught during the rainy season, in his last 
unfortunate travels in New Zealand. Mr, 
Loudon promises, in the Gardener* a Mag- 
azitm, a complete biography of this ex- 
cellent man ; the loss of whose scientific 
services will be severely felt in the old as 
well as the new world. 

In Craven-street, Strand, on December 
24th, James Smith, Esq., one of the authors 
of the Ejected Addresses. Of this amiable 
and accomplished gentleman there is an 
admirable mezzotint portrait, engraved by 
Cousins, after Lonsdale. 

In fiOwer Groavenor- street, on the 6th 
inst., in her eighty-eighth year, Madame 
D*Arhlatf, the author of Evelina and 
Cecilia ; widow of Lieutenant-General A. 
Piochard, Comte d’Arblay, ,aud second 
daughter of the late Charles Burney, 
Mua. D. Of this ingenious novelist, whose 
productions are familiar to every British 
iieorth, we hope to insert a biographical 
memoir in our next. 

At Penzance, on the 5th inst., Baldwin 
Duppa, Esq., honorary secretary and Chief 
supporter and founder of the Central Edu- 
cation Society. He edited their publica- 
tions, and was, for many years, the dis- 
interested and able advocate oflilieral and 
extended education. He was, also, the 
originator of the scheme for agricultural 
colleges, one of which he established in 
Kent. — Observer. 

< Deaths in the year 1839,— During the 


past year have died fourteen English 
peers ; viz., three Dukes— Buckingham, 
uedford, and Argyll ; six Earls — Zetland, 
Caledon, Essex, Lauderdale, Mount Edge- 
combe, and Kingston ; and five Barons-- 
Howden, St. Helen's, Dc Ros,Walsinghani, 
and Rendlesham. Of the above only one 
peerage .is extinct— that of St. Helen’s. 
Of the peerage of Ireland have died, the 
Earl of Camwath, Lord f^ongford, and 
Viscount Dufferin. Only four members of 
thg House of Commons have died during 
the -above term— namely. Lord William 
Bentinck, Viscount Clements, Sir J. Dun- 
lop, Bart., and Mr. W. M. Praed.— 

« ' ' ' 

Penny Postage .— number of letters posted in 
London for the General Post, on Friday the 1 0th, 
was 112,104. The estimated number for the 10th 
of January, 1830, was 27,877; so that the increase 
was between four and five-fold.— Times. 

Servants* Scandal. — The valet and butler arc 
always lau;;hing at the way their mistress minces 
her words, and half shuts her eyes; and her rou {{0 
and pearl powder, and false braids, they say, make 
her look like “ an old ewe dished up lamb fashion.” 
—Lady Bleasington. 

Sir F. Chantreyhas caused 'the necessary inqui- 
ries to be made respectinft the state of education in 
the parish and neifrhbourhood of I^orton, (his native 
place,) with the view of building and endowing a 
school for poor boys at his own expense.— Sheffield 
Iris. 

Progress of CM/tzafton.— The effects of the pre- 
ponderating influence of monastic establishments 
are still visifa|{e in the habits of the people of South 
America; and at (Iprdova, though the ladies are not 
all nuns, their manners are a vast deal more re- 
served than those either of the capital or of the 
other principal provincial towns. As an instance of 
this, a fair lady of Buenos Ayres told Sir Woodbine 
Parish she had caused no little scandal whilst on a 
visit to some of her Cordova relations, by insisting 
on dancing at a ball with a male ]>artncr, instead of 
with one of her own sex, an innovation which 
greatly horrified the mammas. Captain Andrews, 
too, lias given a lively account of the alarm he un- 
wittingly occasioned by a like breach of decorum in 
offering his arm to a young lady on going to dinner. 
These scruples have, however, since been much 
modified; and ladles and gentlemen now dance 
country-dances together at Cordova, much as they 
do in other parts of the world, in spite of the fears 
of the mammas and the firowns of the priests. 

Old Christmas.— An aged crone at our elbow well 
remembers, some forty years since, “old" Christ- 
inas being kept in Wiltshire to the neglect of “ new ” 
Christmas. On Old Christmas Day, (Epiphany, 
January 6,) a sermon was preached in the vencraliic 
church of Bromeham, to twice as numerous a con- 
gregation as had assembled on December 25, or 
“ new ” Christmas Day. 

The Briiish Museum re-o]^ned on the 9th instant : 
hours, ten till fou)*. 

A good Samaritan . — In the autumn of 1837, Lady 
Basset suggested, whether if the miners, on their 
coming up firom underground, in Dolcoath Mine, 
Cornwall, could be supplied with hot soup, on their 
reaching the surface, it would not materially lessen the 
danger arising from a tihecked perspiration— at the 
same time offering to be at all the expenseattending 
the filing up a room and apparatus, and, likewise, 
of the soup itself for tyro months, in order to make 
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the experiment. A column of old pumps passed over 
a stage in tbe shop Iti connexion with the stove, and 
served as a chimney, and also to dry the men's 
clothes, so that if the men were wet on coming to 
the mine, their clothes were quite dry on coming 
np itom underground ; and the underground clothes 
were dried for the next corps. The cost of 100 
gallons of soup was about twenty-five shilllnp, or 
' three-pence per gallon, including attendance. At the 
earnest request of the men, the agents continued 
the delivery foom November, 1088, 'to the end of 
July, 1839. During tlic first season, the interest 
taken by her ladyship was very great. She often 
came to see how the work proceeded, and to taste 
the soup. It appeared that the doctors had recom- 
mended the skimming of the fat off, but her lady- 
ship said, ** Recollect this is to be no doctor's soup ; 
1 am sure it is best with the fat, and^the men 
will like it all the better.” The result proved her 
dadyship to have been quite correct, and' at the 
end of the season ahe declared that she had never 
laid out money with greater satisfaction in her life. 
There is, in the above, an union of chaiity with 
economy, which it is truly delightfiil to rccosd. 

Mildnen of Season.— Strawberries were gathered 
at Liege on the 2nd inst., and fine asparagus has 
since been cut at Charoune, Just outside Paris, from 
beds in the open air. 

fympafAy. — Blessed power of commiseration! 
that can steal from us the sense of our own trials, 
to sympathise with those of others— thou art a boon 
denied to the selfish, whose morbid indulgence of 
personal discontents shuts out the salutary influence 
of pity for aught save — self ! — Lady Jileatins/ion. 

Hungarian Spitting upon the well- 

polished floors, is by no means uiicoiumon in Hun- 
gary. At dinner, a guest will s<imetime8 occupy a 
little spare time between the courses in scrawling his 
nails with a table knife, talking, at the same time, 
to the lady next to him, while his vU-a-t>i$ is deli- 
berately picking his teeth with a silver fork ! 


Love o/>frf.— Lord Ellenborough has completely 
renovated the ancient baronial* hall at Southam, 
near Cheltenham ; restoring all the fine tracery and 
other architectural characteristics, tloutham will 
be remembered as one of the most entire specimens 
extant of domestic architecture in the reign of 
Henry Vlil,, usually termed “ the late Tudor.” It 
was erected by Sir John Huddleston ; and, besides 
the curious antique decorations of its principal 
rooms, a few years since it contained a fine collec- 
tion of old portraits. Southam is constructed with 
two stories only, without a parapet ; the three prin- 
cipal apartments appear to have been finished, at 
first, as they still remain ; one of the halls is partly 
paved with glazed or painted tiles brought foom 
Hailes Abbey. We hope to see this munificent old 
mansion hereafter drawn by Messrs. Nash, Rich- 
ardson, or Boys, whose genius has already been so 
successfully employed in litho^phic art. The re- 
nwi^ation of Southam is compllmeiitary io the taste 
and munificence of its noble owner, and merits pic- 
torial commemoration. 


Derby . — An arboretum Is being laid out under the 
directions of Mr. Loudon, at Derby, at the expense 
of Mr. Strutt. When finished, that gentleman In- 
tends presenting it to the town. 

The lute Dueheaa of*m. Albana.—The Qlaagoto 
Chrontcle states there to be n« truth in the story, 
that the late Duchess of St. Albans was the daughter 
m an officer in the army, and that her name was 
MeUon. She was the dau^ter*of an Irish toot sol- 
dier, whose name was Me^y. 


Jffw«rei«en/ o/Xfo/,#.-Sucb is the nicety with 
/“*** tb4 nature and propertiei 
of light have been eftnducted, that a wave of lluht 
can be measured to the ten miificnfA-part of an 
in0h» and the guadriUionth Of a second. * 


Deet-root Rread.— In Paris, excellent bread has 
been made from beet-root, mixed with a small por- 
tion of potato-flour; and sold at two sous per pound. 
—Time*. * 

Mu$hroom-beda may be made with advantage in 
the common way; but a very simple mode of raising 
mushrooms may be adopted with little trouble. In 
an out-bouse, or shed, secured f.om frost, short 
dung may be placed upon shelves, to the tliickness 
of a foot, and planted with spawn : excellent crops 
will be raised in a short time. We have break- 
fasted at Mr. Humber’s, of Southall, off some excel- 
lent mushrooms grown in this way in his beer- 
cellar, without light. Another plan is, to flll pots 
with dung properly spawned, and place them in the 
houses, at a temj^rature ftom thirty-five to forty- 
five degrees ; not more than fifty degrees, at any 
rate. Mr. Upright, of Morden Hall, has exhibited 
some excellent pots of mushrooms thus produced. 
—Gardener’s Ganelte. 

Scottish Nobility.— When the Persian amhassatlor 
visited the famous Gallery of Scottish Princes at 
Holyrood, You paint all these yourself?” said his 
Excellency to the housekeeper. “ Me, sir? —hoot, 
no, sir : I canna paint, please your honour.” “ You 
not know, ma’am— you try, ma'am. You do a 
great deal better, mn’axa.”— Quarterly Revietv. 

Cathedral at Calcutta,— On October 8, la.st, the 
fiibt stone of a church, to be named “ St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral,” was laid by the Bishop of Calcutta. 

Sailors often tuperstltiously throw a poor luck- 
less cat overboard, hoping thereby to prevent a 
squall, whereas a landsman would conceive it to be 
the best method of causing one. " A Saturday's 
Moon,” as the proverb runs, is a sailor's dread ; it 
being regarded as the token of rough weather. 

Longevity.— The Observer, of Trieste, states there 
to be, at present, living at Hildgausen, in Silesia, 
a man named Hans Herz, in his l'i2nd year. He 
has not gone out of doors for the last twenty-seven 
years, but takes two or three turns in his chamber 
every day. Wlien the weather is fine, he opens hit 
window, and smokes three pipes. He has not l)een 
able to speak distinctly for six years, but utters a 
few inarticulate sounds, which his grandchildren, 
who attend him, (all his sons being dead,) under- 
stand. ” This man,” adds the Observer, “ has lived 
in three difierent centuries, a thing never witnessed, 
perhaps, since the times of the patriarchs.” 

Tine Arts . — Few persons are, perhaps, aware that 
£100,000 were left to the University of Oxford, by 
Michael-Angelo Taylor, to build a Picture Gallery, 
and rooms for Lectures on the Arts and Sciences. 
A dispute having arisen between his relatives and 
the trustees respecting the will, the latter, rather 
than risk a Chancery suit, have agreed to take 
£71,000, and have begun clearing the foundation for 
the building. The old houses at the corner of 
Beaumont-strect, have been removed for this pur- 
pose.— Jrf. IJruon. Her Majesty has been pleased 
to lend to the National Exhliiition about to be 
c^ned, two of the most distinguished paintings of 
Wilkie — the Gueritla Council o/ War, and the Maid 
of Saragossa. The kindness will be, perhaiw, tlie 
more fully appreciated, when it is known that these 
pictures were in the Queen's own private apart- 
ments. — Observer. 

CoM.—The thermometer, which at seven o’clock 
on Tuesday evening, the 7th, stood at 20 deg. in 
the open air in Hyde Park, had, by twelve o’clock, 
fallen to only 10 deg., being 22 deg. below freezing 
point. At four o’clock, on Wednesday morning, it 
was II deg., and, by seven o’clock, St had fallen as 
low as 7 deg., (25 deg. below freezing point,) being 
the lowest degree of temperature this winter.— 
Times. 

LONDON: Published by GEORGE BERGER, 
Holywell Street, Strand. Printed by Whitekkad 
& Co. 7C, Fleet Street, wliere oil Communications 
for (he Editor may be Iddresscd. »' 
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THE LATE PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 

Thk preceding page bears two interesting 
memorials of one of the most benevolent 
personages that ever graced the Royal 
ramily i of England, namely, the late 
f’rincess Elizabeth, the second daughter 
of Kin^ George III. and Queen Charlotte, 
sister of the late King, and auirt of Queen 
Victoria. Her Royal Highness was born 
May 22, 177<l; * married April 7» 1^1 S, to 
Frederic Joseph Lewis, Landgrave of 
Hesse^llomburg, who diei April 2, 1829. 

Few persons in exalted stations have so 
exclusively enjoyed “ the luxury of“doing 
good” as the late Princess ElizaMh. 
Born of parents, whose unblcmijihed 
moral cburucier almost approached 
rigidity of discipline, the Princess ‘may 
be considered as having the benefit of 
example, such a^ rarely falls to tbc lot of* 
tbe scions of royal houses. The strict 
domestic attention which George 111. and 
his Queen displayed in the education 
of their offsiiring, is almost proverbially 
known ; and of the beneficial efiectn of 
such careful culture, tbe whole life of the 
Princess Elizabeth may be said to have 
presented one unvaried evidence. Her 
tiistes were pure and simple ; her mind of 
excellent religious and moral tone; her 
habits, quiet, unobtrusive, and retiViiig ; 
and her manners kind and condescending : 
all which qualities are the best character- 
istics of the high-born Englishwoman. 
T wo- thirds of her life-time appeal’s to have 
been passed in the royal ]Jnvacy of tbc 
Castle at Windsor ; where «ne might often 
be seen enjoying tbe terrace-walk with 
her augu«it family. Nothing could be less 
ericumber(>d with state than their mode of 


• On May 30, the Lord Mayor and Corporation 
of London, on their procession to St. James's, with 
a complimentary address on the birth of the 
Princess, were, strangely interrupted in their pro- 
gress: only the chief magistrate, (Beckford,) and 
three of the Aldermen had passed tlirough Temple- 
bar, when the mob shut the gates against Mr. 
Alderman Harley, whom they not only pelted with 
stones and dirt, but pulled out of his carriage ; and 
it was with difficulty that he saved his life, by 
escaping into the Sun Tavern. The Lord Mayor 
sent back the city-marshal to open tlie gate, when 
the Tomaiuder of the procession passed through, 
and soon arrived at St. James’s. Here they were 
doom<^ to flresh troubles ; for, after waiting some 
time in the antechamber, tfie Lord Chamberlain 
canw out, and read a paper, purporting ” As your 
Lordship thoL^t fit to speak to his Majesty after 
the late remonstrance, I am to acquaint your 
^rdship, as it was unusual, lAs Majesty desires 
that nothing of this kind may happen for the 
future. [This referred to Beckford’s celebrated 
in the Guildhall monu- 
SSShf desired the paper 

might be band^ to him* whicti tiie Lord Chandier- 
laln jr^Md to do. The LoriOfayor then desired a 
copy of the paper, whri the CTiamberlain withdrew 
to take the commands of tbe King, and did not re- 
tow udtU th« erdtt ira. bwimlS for tS 


life at tins period. We remember an 
Alderman once declaring, how it gladdened 
him to witnesH Queen Charlotte * and her 
daughters at needlework, in one of the 
private apartments of Windsor Castle ; 
into which he was unceccmoniously 
ushered, on having to attend the King 
as sheriff of London and Middlesex. 

Of the tastefiil pursuits of the Princess, 
the first of the prefixed engravings pre- 
sents a picturesque illustration. It re- 
presents a cottage ornet\ designed by tbe 
Princess, and built for her occasional resi- 
dence, in the gronuds formcx-ly a)>}>crtuin- 
ing to (Jrove House, at Old VV'‘indsor.* Nor 
is this the only specimen of cottage archi- 
tecture designed by the Princess ; for, 
among tbe ornamental buildings in tbe 
grounds of Frogmorc, is a Hermitage con- 
stnictcd from a design of Her Royal High- 
ness, consisting of a small circular hut 
with a thatched roof, comjiletely embow- 
ered in tlie luxuriant foliage of the sur- 
rounding wood. 

The second engraving is a fac-simile of 
the autograph of Hear Royal Highness, 
BuUsequent to her marriage with the J^and- 
^ave of Hesse-Homburg.f Tlie signature 
is what collectors deem a splendid auto- 
graph, and has been obtained from tbe 
collection of a Correspoudeni. 

Of the circumstances of the recent death 
of the Landgravine, we shall speak from 
a local authority, the Journal tie Franc fort* 
January 13: 

Left a widow in 1829, her Royal High- 
ness never ceased to be dear to the family 
of tbe Prince, and to the inliabitants of 
Hesse-IIoinburg, whose veneration and 
attachment she poHse.ssed in the highest 
degree. She contiuued to reside at Hoin- 
burg during the fine season, and passed 
the winter at Hanover, where her brother. 
King William IV., had given her a palace. 
It was only during tbe last three years 
that she passed tbe winter at Frankfort. 
It was in this city that she sank undi'T an 
inilamiriatioii of the intestines. I’bis dis- 
order, which *11 ad been long combated by 
tbe care ami ability of Dr. Downie, her 
own physician, but strengthened by the 
advanced age of the Princess, ended in 
mortification, which carried her off in a 
very short time. So far back as last April, 
Dr. pownie bad in vain entreated her 
Royal Highness to allow him to call in 

• Prom Hakew Ill's Viem, 
t The ancient Principality of Hettse-Hoinburg 
was, at the Congress of Vienna, in ISl.*), enlarged, 
by the addition of the Lordship of Meisenheim, on 
the other side of the Rhine. The Landgrave then 
became a Sovereign Prince, and was unanimously 
received, in 1817, as a member of the German Con- 
federation, and, as such, had one vote in the full 
council. Frederick Joseph dying without issue, in 
1829, was succeeded bx the reigning Landgrave, 
I/iuis William PredericK. 
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another phy Rician. It was not till the 
disorder became more alarminjOf that she 
consented to Dr. Downie^s calling in Sir 
Charles Herbert, of T^ondon ; but the pro- 
gress of the disorder was so rapid, that her 
angiist relations, who hastened from Iloni- 
burg, could not have the consolation of 
receiving her last farewell. The extreme 
weakness of the Princess gave reason to 
apprehend that she would not have been 
able to bear the effect of so painful an in- 
terview. However, she retained her facul- 
ties till the last moment, and at eight 
o'clock in the evening was able to write 
some lines — only two honrs before she 
breathed her last sigh. Tw^o precious 
qualities enhanced the splendour of her 
birth. If her mild and amiable disjiositioii 
rendered her the idol of the companies 
which she honoured with her jiresence, her 
beneficence and charity made her a second 
Providence to the distressed. Indepen- 
dently of a gift of 5,000/. sterling, whienshe 
made animully to the municipality of the 
town of Hombnrg, a great number of 
families, both of that place and of Frank- 
fort, subsisted, in part, by her beneficence ; 
and strict ordcirs were given to all the 
domestics of her household never to send 
aivay uiireUcv’ed any ))oor jierson who 
slnnild apply at the door of her palace. 
To her may be tmly applied the div'iiie 
precept— “ i^et not thy left hand know 
what thy right hand doeth and the 
greater ]>art of her nnincrous charities 
w<»uld ha ve rein aim'd in unmerited obli- 
x-ion, Imt for the affectionate indiscretion 
of her servant s siiid her prot eges. 1 1 may be 
imagined how jiainfnl her loss will lie to 
her august relations, and bow many bene- 
dictions will follow her to the tomb. She 
]>nssed through the world doing good.” 

I We believe that if any human being ever 
deserved this eliaractcr, the deceased 
Princess was that one. There are hun- 
dreds of }>ersons in this country who can 
bear testimony to its truth.— 7V/we.v.] 

LETTER BAROMETER. 

Mn. John Taylor, F.R.S., has invented 
a very simple and ingenious instrument 
for accurately weighing letters ; so as to 
determine what charge any letter or packet 
may be liable to, under the new system of 
rating the postage of papers by weight. 

The instrument consists of a small tube, 
containing a portion of quicksilver, in 
which is immersed a rod, furnished on its 
top with a tablet, on which a letter, or 
even an unfolded sheet of paper, may be 
placed. The rod sinks into the mercury 
precisely in proportion to the w'eight placed 
upon it, and by a gi-qjiluation on the stem, 
it is at once seen what the charge of post- 
age will be. 


EARLY NEWSPAPERS. 

The forgery of the reputed earliest Eng- 
lish newsjiaper, in the British Museum, * 
The English Mereitrie of 15H8, detailing 
particulars of the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, being beyond doubt, it may Ive 
interesting to many of our readers tr> 
know,* that the earliest newspaper extant 
is really in the library of that magnificent 
establishment; it is a Venetian Gazette, 
•f the year 157Q, and details full particu- 
lars of the defeat, by the Venetians, of the 
Turkish Armada, in the month of the 
Gnlf of Lepanto. Its acquisition is, 
however, very recent, and is highly «!- 
riow and interesting. The front of the 
Oazetta^ a small quarto of eight pages, 
has /rood -cuts of the arms of the Venetian 
^Stat<‘, and other insignia, to authenticate 
the jiublication. We consider it of such 
interest, as almost to justify a fac-siinile 
reprint. Our appellation of Gazette, as 
applied to a pap<‘r of news, is derived from 
this species of newspaper, which was pur- 
chasable for the smallest piece of money 
current in the Venetian States, designated 
a Gazetta^ not that the paper was so deno- 
minated ; hut was, in fact, called “ A par- 
ticular Relation," a title borne by many 
English papers of the seventc'enth century. 
Till this moment, no Venetian newspaper 
has been referable in any depository, eitner 
public or private, 

MARGUERITE DK BOURGOGNE. 

.•VH, — The I)isrovJ:«Y. 

The evening of the day, subsequent to 
the arrest of Bnridmi, found Marguerite 
at the gates of the Chateau of Vincennes. 
With the exception of Orsini, she was nn- 
accompanied ; but, as there xvere few of 
her dark plots that the artful taverner had 
not some hand in, and, moreover, as he 
filled the not-to-l>e-coveted office of go- 
vernor of the dungeons, she was fain to 
have his society on the i»resent occasion. 
An indefinable curiosity had driven her to 
seek an interview with the prisoner, be- 
fore the death which she had determined 
should await him ; his mysterious conduct 
and strange intimacy had beaten her usu- 
ally acute conjectures, and she had resolved 
upon having a final meeting with him. 

It was with a mingled feeling of fear 
and expectancy, that she descended the 
rugged and ufieven steps.thai led to the 
dungeon ; and the grating of each ancient 
door, as it was successively unlocked by 
Orsini, and closed behind them, did not 
tend to relieve her anxiety. On arriving 
at the portal of ^he cc^hot where the pri- 
soner lay, she hesitated an instant to col- 
lect her fortitude, and then bidding Orsini 
wait her return without, she a^-anced 
alone into the dungeon. victim had 
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just awoke from his slumlicr, probably 
aroused by the approach of the Quc«» ; 
and, as he shaded his eyes from the light 
of the lamp which she carried, he quickly 
demanded “ who went there ?” 

“ One whom you have met before,*’ re- 
plied Marguerite, as she ])laccd the lamp 
upon the floor, “ Did you not ei^pect me ?” 

“ I knew yon would not let me die,” 
was the answer of Buridan, as he recog- 
nised the Queen, “ without enjoying your 
triumph— without letting* me know how 
abjectly T was in your power. You ore 
right— Marguerite— J d/t/ expect yon,” 

“ And without hope,” returned the Queen, 
was it not so ? Von knew me too well 
to think that, after you hod brought nfi? to 
your feet, and degraded me to entreoi^y, I 
should shew you mercy. Your meas^ires 
were deeply planned, Buridan; but you* 
forget, that wlien love once enters the 
heart it displaces all other sentiments, at 
the expense of honour and of lift*— that 
man's resolves melt as snow liefore the 
ardent breath of woman. Behold this 
preoions page of the tablets— the last fare- 
well frtmi one brother to anothoi-, and 
which that brother has given to me ! With 
its flames expire your last hope and, as 
she ignited tne paper from the lamp, she 
added, Now, imbecile, am I free ? » Can 
I do with you as 1 uish ?’ 

“ What wouldst thou do. Marguerite ?” 

“ Are you not arrested a.s the murderer 
of Philippe Daulnay ? What punishment 
do they, in general, assign murderers?” 

“ The tribunal must hear mc^ before J 
am condemned.” 

“ A tribunal ! you are mad, Buridan. 
Think you that men, possessing secrets 
like your own, are ever brought to trial. 
7'hcre are poisons so violent that they 
destroy the vessel which contains them, 
and your secret is one of these. The walls 
of this dungeon can stifle cries of the 
sharpest agony : a priest and an execu- 
tioner are at my bidding ; and to-morrow 
'morning, when the gaoler descends with 
your foc^, he will return affrighted, and 
sa> that yon have strangled yourself : a 
proof that you were guilty. 

“Yon are frank with me, Marguerite, 
and it is well,” replied Buridan, witli a 
sneer. “ We are old fridnds, and conceal- 
ment is unnecessary between us.” 

“ V on lest, insensate animal ! or, rather, 
you wish to jest,” return^'d the Queen. 
“ Your pride is* stung by my victory, and 
you would have me believe that yon have 
yet some means to e^scape me. But no, 
Buridan, you are mistaken ; I tell you 
fkgain, it is impossible. ^ You are firmly 
bound— thW walls are thick and solid. 
End the doors Arm;— you cannot thwart 
me now. Adieu! Buridan, and commend 


yourself to our Lady. Have you aught 
else to speak of to me ?” 

“ One thing only — ’tis a solitary mw- 
tfenir of my youth, which you will, per- 
haps, lie interesttnl in hearing: attend. 
Twenty years ago, in 1293, the rich vine- 
yards and the golden hills of Burgundy 
were governed by our beloved Duke, Ro- 
bert II. That gentle Prince had a daugh- 
ter, young and beautifnl, possessing the 
form of an angel, hut with a demon’s 
heart ; — she was called Margnerito de 
Bourgogne. The Duke had als<» a page, 
equally young and handsome, with n 
more candid and confiding spirit : he was 
named Lyonnet de BonrnonviUe.^ Ah ! me- 
thinks you listen with more attention now. ' ' 

“ W^hat mean you to recount?” de- 
manded the Queen, eagerly. 

“ You shall scc^ — it is a bizarre and cu- 
rious history. The page and the daughter 
of the Duke loved each other dearly, and 
unkKiown to a soul but themselves. Each 
night, a ladder of silken rope conducted 
the lover to the bower <»f his young mis- 
tress, and each night they foniied an ap- 
pointment for the succeeding one. One 
day Marguerite announced, in weej»ing 
accents, to Lyonnet de Bournonville, that 
she was about to become a mother. Aid 
me to change my position, Marguerite ; 1 
am fatigued and cramped.” 

I’he Queen stooped and assisted Buri- 
dan to move, as he had desired ; had she 
looked in his face, she would have seen a 
smile playing upon hi.s lips. 

“ Thank you, Marguerite,” said Buri- 
dan, as he changed his position. “ Where 
tvas 1 ?” 

“ You spoke of the Duke’s daughter 
about to become a mother,” returned the 
Queen, anxiously. 

“ Ay, ’twas so. Eight days afterwards, 
her father discovered her secret, through 
the medium of the domestics, and, in bitter 
wrath, he informed his child, that on the 
morrow the doors of a convent should 
close upon her as those of a tomb ; never 
more to re-optn in this world. That night 
the two young lovers met : it was a dread- 
ful meeting— a night of curses and impre- 
cations mingled with the terms of am'c- 
tion and endearment. Oh ! how the young 
Marpierite then promised to be what she 
has since become.” 

“Go on — go on, I l^esecch yom” ex- 
claimed the Queen, “ Yet stay, these 
cords bind your limbs too tightly; they 
will hrart you. There— they are loosened. ’ ’ 

“ She held a poniard,” continued Bu- 
ridan, composedly, without appearing to 
regard the Queen’s exertions to relieve 
him. “ She held a poniard, as you now 
hold one, to sever these cords ; and she said, 

‘ Lyonnet, if my fatlier were to die before * 
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to-morrow, I should not fear the convent: 
we should never more be separated, and 
we should live for love alone !’ 

** 1 know not how it happened ; but the 
poulard passed from her uandH into those 
of Lyonne^: her arm led him through the 
darkness to her father’s chamber, and, 
when the curtains were raised, the armed 
[)age and tlie sleeping Duke were face to 
face. Jt was the nnc head of a noble old 
man that Lyonnet gazed upon ; but he 
was fascinated by the glance of his young 
Marguerite, as the bird is by the fabled 
serpent of the East, and he knew not 
what he did.” 

“He assassinated him!” interrupted the 
Queen. 

“ It is loo true,” replied Huridau ; “and 
Mar^erite, the young and beautiful Mar- 
guerite, escaped the convent, and she be- 
came Queen of France and of Navarre. 
On the following day, the page received 
a letter and a purse of gold, by a ^an 
named Orsiiii ; Marguerite had written to 
beseech him to withdraw himself from 
Durgundy for ever, for, after their common 
crime, they could not meet again. ’Twas 
an imprudent act ; for that letter, in her 
own writing, and signed by her own hand, 
could reproduce the crime in all its de* 
tails.” 

“W'ell, Monsieur,” replied the (^ecn, 
in a tremulous accent tnat too well be- 
trayed her emotion, “ and what then ? 
Lyonnet departed, and he was never seen 
again ; it is not known what became of 
him. What, then, has the Queen of France 
now to interest her in common with this 
history ?” 

“ Tjyonnet de Dounionville is ?wf dead, 
Marguerite ; and the letter is the first pe- 
tit ion that will be offered to-morrow to 
Louis X., King of France, as he enters the 
city of Paris.” 

Pale and trembling, Marguerite sank 
from the stern glance of lluridan, and 
regarded him for a few seconds with qui- 
veriiig lips, and u bosom heaving with 
conflicting passions. “Y.m say that to 
frighten me, Monsieur,” she at length fal- 
tered out : “ this is not true — it cannot be.” 

“ Marguerite,” returned Unridau, in a 
tone that thrilled through the inmost 
chambers of her soul, “ you have told me 
the ))uiiishment of murderers; know you 
that of parricides ? They will niluck ofi' 
morsels of your white smooth ffesli with 
red hot pincers ; they will tear your heart 
from your warm and living bosom ; they 
will burn it, and cast its ashi^s to the 
wind, and for three days your body will be 
dragged on a hurdle through the city.” 

“Mercy! mercy!” shrieked the ago- 
nized woman. 

“ To-niorroAV,” continued liuridan. 


“ every one will be saying, at Paris— ‘Bn* 
ridan, the murderer of Philippe Daulnay, 
has been strangled in his dungeon;’ but^ 
another cry will answer from the Louvre 
— it will be, * Marguerite de Bourgogne 
is condemned to the question as a 
parricide.’ ” 

“ Buridan, mercy I I implore you, speak 
not thus loudly.” 

“ The walls of this dungeon can stifle 
cries of the keenest agony,” said the other, 
ironically, repeating the Queen’s words. 

“ 1 am not Buridan,” he continued, start- 
ing \];ildly on his feet, “ I am the j>age of 
Marguerite— the assassin of her father !— 

I am Lyonnet de Boiirnonville I! ¥ou 
knew it ; for I saw you quail at the re- 
mcijibrancc, as I recounted the history of 
yorr crime.” 

“ What wish you ? in the name of our 
Lady, what wish yon?” asked the Queen, 
in a low stifled voice, as she leant against 
the damp wall for support, covering her 
rich habits with the mould of the dungeon. 

“ Y on will enter Paris to-morrow on 
the King’s right hand : is it not so ? 1 
would ride with you on his left, and when 
this letter is presented 1 will receive it : 
shall 1 not be prime minister?” 

“ But Marigui still lives, and ” 

“ Yesterday, at the tavern of Orsini, 
you swore that he should die, and you 
shall kcej) your oath. One more question, 
Marguerite. The children of our fatal 
iutimaev — where are they ?” 

“ 1 confi^pd them to a dependant,” 
returned the Queen ; “ but I forget his 
name.” * 

“ Think, Marguerite,” said Buridan, 
sternly ; “ think, and you will recollect it.” 

“ 1 believe,” replied the Queen, hesitat- 
ing, that lie was called Orsini ; but he is 
not here.” 

“ ’Tis false !” exclaimed Buridan ; “ you 
never let him quit you when there is aught 
of crime upon the tapis, Suininou him to 
my aid.” 

The Queen went to the door and called 
her minion : he had obeyed her instruc- 
tions in waiting for her return, and he en- 
tered almost immediately. 

“ Orsini,” said Buridan, “ I have sent 
for you to know, by the Queen’s order, in 
what way you obeyed the commands of 
Marguerite do Bourgogne, relative to two 
children that slie committed to your 
charge.” 

“ Pardon, ^Monseignev,” replied the 
taverner, falling on Ids knee, for he was 
awed by tlie stern manner of Buridan ; 
“ pardon me, that I did not kill them, as I 
was commanded to do.” 

“It was not* 1 that gave that order, 
Lyonnet,” said Murgneritc. 

Silence !” exclaimed Buridan, in » 
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voice of thunder, “ and heap not fresh 
perdition on your black and perjured soul 
by these weak lies. What did’ you with 
‘ the children, Orsiui?" 

“ 1 hud not the courage to slay them,” 
answered the taverner. Tliey were two boys 
— 7 SU feeble, yet so handsome ! . . . I gave 
them to one of my people to expose in the 
streets, and 1 said tliat they werl* dehd.** 

And this man ?’' 

Is at present oiife of the gaolers of 
this prison ; he is nam^ Landry. Of 
what other service cun I ha to yon, 
Monsoigneur ?” ^ 

“ Take up your lump, and go^ before us, 
foit the steps are worn and ditfrcult. My 
arm is at your service, Madame, he 
added, mldressing the Queen. 

‘‘Whence go we, Lyonnet?’ a^ked 
Marguerite, as they departed. 

“ To ride together in tlio cortege of 
Louis X., who will to-morrow enter his 
good city of IW 

(To he continued.) 

i^ainhoio. 

THE 1IE>'UAL LIGHT. 

The following is the Ordnance receipt: 
Nitre, 31b. ; sulphur, 13 oz. ; sulphuret of 
antimony, 7 oz. ; rub together, and light, 
in small quantities, with a match. It is 
perfectly harmless. 

rULOUIlED PRINTS. ' 

The plates to be printed in a bluish-grey 
ink, (which is the neutral tint foi*tlic light 
and shade of the landscape,) and the co- 
lonrer to wa*ih in the sky with blue or 
violet, &c., according to each sketch ; aNo, 
going over the distances with each colour, 
wash the foregrounds and middle distances 
with red, orange, or yellow, copying the 
drawings ; and, when dry, wash over with 
blue, to produce the green in the middle 
distances : this being done, as a dead co- 
louring, a few touches with the hand of a 
master, and a harmonizing tint to soflen 
the whole, will produce the effect expected 
froth a coloured print.— frmn 
Report ; Civil Kngin, and Arch, Jour. 

CLKCTUO-MAGNETISM AS AlOTIVE POWER. 

Prof. Forbes states, in a letter to Prof. 
Faraday, that Mr. R. Davidson, of AlKir- 
deeii, has, first, an arruiigeuyent, by which, 
with only two vlectro-magnets, and less 
than one square foot of zinc surface, (the 
negative metal l>eiug copper,) a lathe is 
driven w-ith sucli velocity as to be capable 
of turning small articles. Secondly, 
he has another ariaugeihent, by which, 
with the same small extent of galvanic 
power, a small carriage is driven, 'on 


which two persons were carried along a 
very coarse floor of a room. And he has 
a third arrangement, by which he expects 
to gain very considerably more force from 
the same extent of galvanic power than 
from either of tlie other two. 

Prof, Forbes adds : “ from vJhat can be 
judged by that which is already done, it 
seems probable that a very great power, 
in no degree even inferior to that of steam, 
but much more manageable, much less ex- 
pensive, and occupying less space, if the 
coals be taken into account, may be ob- 
tained.” 

WHAT IS THE NERVOVS FLOID ? 

Prof, Faraday replies : “ though I am 
not yet convinced facts, that the nervous 
fluid is only electricity, still, 1 tliiiik that 
the agent in the nervous system may be 
an inorganic force ; and if there be reason 
for supposing that magnetism is a higher 
relutioii of force than electricity, so it may 
welf be imagined, that the nervous poiver 
may be of a still more exalted character, 
and yet within tlie reach of cxperimcuit.” 

THE ELECTRIC Cl IUlENT AUOEM> THE 
GYMNOTVS. 

Prof. Faraday considers it not ot all 
impossible that the (lymnotus may have? 
the power of throwing ouch of its four 
electric organs scjiaratcly into action, uml 
so, to a certain degree, direct the shock, 
i.e. he may have the capability of causing 
the electric current to emanate from one 
side, and, at the same time, bring the oilier 
side of his body into such a condition 
that it shall be as a non-conductor in that 
direction. But Dr. Faraday thinks the 
appearances and results are such as to 
forbid the supposition that he lias any 
control over the direction of the currents 
after they have entered the fluid and 
substances around him. 

SYMrATHY on INFLl'ENCE OF PENDELOWS 
ON EACH OTHER. 

It is now nearly a century sinci* it 
was known, iCiat when two clocks arc 
in action upon the same shelf^ they will 
, disturb each other ; that the pendulum of 
the one will stop that of the other; and that 
the pendulum that was stopped, will, after 
a while, resume its vibrations, and, in its 
turn, stop that of the other clock. When 
two clocks ore placed near one another, in 
cases very slij^itly fixed, or when they 
stand on the boards of a floor, it has been 
long known that they will affect, a little, 
each other’s pendulum. Mr. Kllicott ob- 
served, that two clocks resting against the 
same rail, which agreed to a second for 
several days, varied one minute thirty-six 
seconds in tweiity-fimr hours when sepa- 
rated. Tbe sloweA having a longer 
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pendulum, set the other in motion in 16J 
minutes, and stopped itself in 36f minutes. 
— Prac^fmi Engineer's Pocket Guide, 

HORSEMANSHIP OF THE GREEKS. 

1 .V the Spm'tiug Review for the current 
month, the accomplished Editor, “ Craven,” 
re.suTnes his ‘‘History of the Turf,” an 
illustrated specimen of which haj^ been 
quoted in the Literary IVorld^ vol. i. p. 247. 
This scries of papers, we take to be most 
ingeniously constructed; for, while it 
lacks not the classic lore, it abounds in 
happy conceits and illustrations, so that 
all who ride may read. The subject of 
equestrianism is altogether ably handled : 
the Editor is correct in his belief that “ it 
is one of general interest, and peculiarly 
appropriate as an introduction to the his- 
tory of the turf;” and we must congratu- 
late him upon the excellent use he has 
made of his old and new materials, ir^the 
construction of the chapter before us — on 
ih(‘ Horsemanship of the Greeks. In the 
o]>ening page, the author presupposing 
“ a meeting, on some neutral ground of 
history, between a dandy of the ninety -fifth 
Olympiad, or the Augustan age, and an 
ex(pusite of the present year, each 
mounted in the most approved fashion, 
or ‘ turning out’ in the most unexception- 
able style of his own dav, it would be 
amusing to speculate on tlie wonder and 
curiosity with which each would regard 
tlio novel appointments of the other. It 
may be lawful to doubt whether the coin- 
jdiented conveniences of modem refine- 
ment would meet all that admiration 
wliich we are disposed to claim for them 
— whether they might not rather, as the 
equipments of Cnesar’s cavalry with the 
hardy Germans, call up a sneer or a smile 
at our cowardice or effeminacy. The art 
of liorseinanship, must, at all times, be 
substantially the same, and, however its 
appliances may be modified by time, or 
diversified b^* national peculiarity, the 
general principles, at least,i by which it is 
regulated, admit of but little variation. 
Change the scene from Hyde-park to the 
Campus Martins, — from Bond-street to 
Heringe, or the way of the Tripods,— for 
the subscription -room at TattersaU’s, sub- 
stitute some fiisbionable Hij>poneion at 
Athens, {see (he Engravings) and, iiistead 
of the Derby or the Leger, suppose the 
prevailing topic some great match at the 
coming Olympic, and you will find, baling 
a few accidental details, the rest the 
same : the same passions — the same hopes 
—the same fears — the same interested 
sp(‘ciilations among the sordid— the same 
honourable hope of fame among the young 


and ardent— the same, or, indeed, far 
deeper anxiety, in all; for to them tlie 
result was matter of historic record, in- 
stead of, as now, the passing topic of a * 
newspaper paragraph, to be read to-day, 
and nnng aside and forgotten for ever on 
the morrow!” 

The author tlien proceeds with the 
horscifianship of the Greeks : he considers 
the custom of riding on horseback, at least 
in the field, to have been unknown at the 
time of the Trojan war, from Homer 
making but one allusion, and that an ob- 
scure one, to horseback in the whole of 
the iSad and Odyssey, Tlie fable of the 
Centaurs, too, would seem evidently «jto 
imply the priority of the chariot. It is, 
like most fables in the Greek mythology, 
an *{llegory, shadowing forth the first rise 
, of equestrianism, or the wonder with which 
the attem]>t was viewed by an ignorant 
people ; and it is ascertained that it had 
its origin in Greece at a time when the 
use of the chariot was long familiar. 

“ In Greece, Thessaly, from the earliest 
period, was the most famous for its horses, 
and the skill and eflicieTicy’ of its cavalry. 

It was the country of the tabled Centaurs ; 
and how closely the practice of horseman- 
ship was connected with all its institu- 
tions, we may collect from a traditionary 
custom, at the Thessalian wedding, of 
j»resenting the bride with a horse fully 
accoutred for th c j our ney , ’ ’ 

The perfection of the Athenian cavalry 
hes]>ejik.^ the^ height to which the study 
of horsemanship had been carried at 
Athens.-*'“ Before th(' time of Xenophon, 
Simon had written an entire treatise on 
this subject ; and Xenophon devoted two 
hooks, one to the art of horsemanshi]), 
the other to the duties of the Hipparchus, 
or Ma.ster of the Horse. Many of Pin- 
dar’s finest odes are in praise of the victors 
in the horse-race; and the practice which 
is now so common, of painting the cele- 
brated winners, was then, too, familiar 
at Athens. Pliny tells of the renowned 
Zeuxis, that, when a number of his rival 
artists challenged him to a trial of skill, 
the subject selected was a horse. Tlie 
pieces of all were submitted to a regular 
judgment. The horses of the competitors 
of Zeuxis were #admircd ; but the supe- 
riority of his ]irodnctioii was established 
by a test from which there was no appeal. 

A number of horses, introduced into the 
hall where it ^tood, were jieceived by the 
masterly execution of the painting, and 
neigh(‘d their recognition of their brother 
on the canvas !” 

The equipments of the Greek horse are 
next reviewtMi, • and fine importance is 
attached to some of flie figures on Tra,- 
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jan's pillar, rqjrenexitinj? boTSMJs in full 
speed without bridles. The details from 
Xenophon become very amusing : thus, 
horse-jockeying is older than the Trojan 


war ; Laomedon was a notorious jockey of 
his day. The Greek bridle is shewn, by 
quotation, to hav-e consisted, like o.ut own, 
of reins, headstall, and bit ; of the mar- 



tingal, no trace is fo.und eiibor in Xono- rendered Xenophon unintelligible, from 
phon or Julius Pollux, Touching the an- their ignorance of the technicalities of the 
dent bit, the translators appear to have stable. Saddles were unknown to the 
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Greeks ; but tli^y used gorgeous cloths or 
furs ; neither did they employ stirrups, or 
the regular horse-shoe; which latter, of 
iron, mid nailed to the foot, is an inven- 
tion of about the ninth century : the term 
bra/.en-footed merely indicated strength 
of hoo*«. ^'hc author adroitly refers to 
Persepolis, that Lcgcr of the antique 
world, and finds that in the figures of the 
horses discovered on the ruins, there is 
not the slightest trace of any covering for 
the hoofs : the cavalry of Alexander were 
considered unserviceable by the wearing 
away of their hoofs. It Ls amusing to 
learn that the Greeks had their riding and 
bunting spurs and whips, and that the 
fashionables of Xenophon’s day, like the 
young men at present, used a twisted cane, 
covered with fantastic knots. The per- 
fect dandy wore flowers in his ears, and a 
sort of shoe called ‘ Alcibiades’s shoe,* ' 
from the celebrated inventor— the Plnim- 
mell, no less than the Wellington, of his 
time.” * 

The following curious illustrations of 
the prices of horses are next given : 

“ In Uic very amusing fourth act of Aris- 
tophanes’s ISubcs,* the usurer demands 
from Strepsiades, for a race-horse which 
he had sold him, twelve minas, about 4.^38.t 
liut we may naturally suppose that, in 
this, there was some extortion. Pliny, 
however, mentions tlie inhabitants of an 
island on the coast of Africa, who ordi- 
narily gave a talent 1 93) for a horse ; 
and tnere is one well-known steed of anti- 
quity, whose price would not disgrace the 
catalogue of our choicest modern sales. 
The famous Bucephalus was purchased 
from Philonicus, a Thessalian, \qt thirteen, 
talents^ or <£'2,51 8 : 1 5s. ! 

“ What a contrast does this sale present 
to the price of horses in England during 
the twelfth century. We find fifteen brood 
mares sold togetlier, and purchased by the 
reigning minmrch^ for the sum of two pounds 
twelve shillings and sixpence ! and sold 
again, as a money making transaction., far 
the sum of four shillings each / /” 

The details of the manege are very mi- 
nute. It is delightful to learn that the 
Greeks were kind and considerate to their 
horse. 

“ To this judicious and humane treat- 
ment we may trace those remarkable in- 
stances of friendship between the master 
and his horse, scarcely cqualh‘d even 
among the modern Arabs, with which the 
ancient history of the horse abounds. The 
favourite horse of Nicomedes languished 
away and died, in grief for the loss of his 
master. Pliny tells of a single combat, in 

♦ V. 2225. 

t Reckonliip: the inm at £3 . 4s. 7d., the most 
received estimate of its raluc. 


which, upon the defeat of one of tlic com- 
batants, his horse attacked and tore his 
antagonist to pieces ; and when, after the 
death of Antiocbus Pius, Centaretus, a 
general in the Galatean army, attempted 
to ride his horse in the triumphal proces- 
sion, the indignant animal, furious bcyoi^d 
all control, and disdaining to live when 
his nflistcr was slain, dashed headlong, 
with his enemy upon his back, down a 
precipice, and, at the forfeit of his own 
Jifc, avenged the death of his master.” 

Here the narrative halts with an excel- 
lent remark : 

‘‘ The refinement of modern art may 
have improved the speed, but it has 
increased the enthusiastic love of this 
generous and exciting exercise. It were 
irret'crent and ungrateful to speak lightly 
of that theme which inspired the undying 
muse of Pindar,” 

SAM .slick’s LETTMR-BAO OP THB GREAT 
WESTERN. 

(Concluded ffom page 253. j 

[16. From an Old Hand, has a few smart 
Hints fttr Steam Foyageurs,] 

1st. Call steward, inquire the number of 
your cabin ; he will tml you it is N<>. 1, 
perhaps. Ah, very true, .steward ; here 
IS half a sovereign to begin with ; don't 
forget f'i No. 1. This is the beginning 
of the voya^, 1 shall not forget the end 
of it. ye never does lose sight of No. 1. 
and you continue to be No. 1 ever after ; 
— best dish at dinner, by accident, is 
always placed before you, best attendance 
behind you, and so on. >'ou can never 
say with the poor devil that was hen- 
pecked, “ I’he first of tlic tea, and the 
last of the coff-ee fiir poor Jerr-y.”— / 
always do this. 

3rd. If the berths arc over each other, 
let the young fellow climb uj), and do y<m 
take the lowe.st one ; it is better he should 
break his neck than you. — / always do. 

JHh. Keep no money in your pockets ; 
w^hen your clothes are hrushea in the 
morning, it is apt— ahem —to fall out. — 7 
never do. 

10th. At table, see what wine the 
coptain drinks ; it is not the worst. — 7 
always do. 

(I 7 . From* an American Citizen; 18., 
From Elizabeth Figg to #ohn Buggius :] 

Cabin Miseries. 

The doors arc all paintt'd so boautifiil, 
and look so romantic, that they didn't 
like to number fhem fcr fear of spoiling the 
pictures on them, and it aint very easy to 
tdW which is which, or whoso is whose. 
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au<l there is a great German officer ol> 
ways opening my door by nii.«>tuke 9 and 
sometimes won’t be convinced till he 
looks into my face ; and then it is, “ Oh ! 
I pegs porton, madam, I too indeed, 1 
mishtookt it for mine own, so I tid."* It 
tV4rhtens me so, I am afraid to do any- 
thing amost for fear of his great whiskered 
face come popping in upon me. ‘It is a 
dreadful life, dear John ; no one knows 
what it is but them that’s tried it, and 
them too that’s sea-sick pnd is feraales,. 
The paititioTis, too, are so very thin, you 
can hear all kinds of noises just as nlain 
ns if it was in the same room, which is 
vciijy inconvenient and disagreeable. 
next neighbour is a Frenchman ; he is 
very ill, and is always calling some Jew 
or another that nev^er comes. It is 
pitiable to hear him crying all day, O 
moil Jew, mon Jew !” 

P. S. — If you see Mrs. Hohbs, tell her 1 
am much beholden to her for her kindnes.**, 
on saying Mr. Figg and me left England 
surreptitious, on account of a derangement 
of affairs, but ill health of Mr. Figg, from 
being kept at it from morning to night, 
was tlie sole cause ; for, thank goodness, 
we can return when we jilcase at any 
moment and enjoy ourselves, if la* was 
only as able as he once was in bodily 
strength. As far as means goes, w’c'hnve 
it, and enough to spare to purchase lu‘r 
and Mr. Hobbs out any day, and set them 
up again, and not miss it. I most wonder 
some people aint ashamed to sh^iw lh(‘ir 
red faces, when it’s well know^h that water 
never causes red noses; but I ♦'Corn to 
retaliate on people that’s given to such 
low habits, only some folks hud better see 
the brandy blossoms on their own faces, 
before they find beams in other people s 
characters. I liatc such deceitful w^retebes 
as is so civil to your face, and the moment 
your ba^'k is turned, find nothing too bad 
to say of you ; hut she is not worth 
breath, and that’s the truth. 

E. Figo. 

fl9. From the Son of a Passenger ; 20. 
The Clerk to the Directors ; 21, 

Moses Levy to Levi Moses :] 

Ml DEEHSH Fkent, — Veil, hear I am on 
jiord te Crate Weshtern, ^het upliksh a 
toq, and st> slack ti’ - ma shtomac a 
]>oinpsh te live longsh tay. Vare it all 
eoinsh from 1 don’t know, shell) me Cot, 
lor 1 can’t shwal\er noting af all, and have 
got noting in me dat I knowsh of, and yet 
it comsh and coinsh as if tere wash no ent 
to it, like a shpriug, dat rnnsb ofer all te 
time, ant never shtopsh for roneink. Ma 
trowsher ish too lar^b foi*ma, I have fell 
away sbo, and looksh as if ley washn't 
made for iim, vitch is i rn, for ! bought era 


from Bill Guhhinsh, hut den tey fitted me 
ash well as if tey wash, and sho ma coat 
hanks ash loose ash a pursher’s shirt on a 
hantsbpike ; ant my tonke is all furred uj) 
vid nap ionker den vat is on ma hat, blow 
ma tight if it aint. 

(22, From a Sen-ant trA.velling to 
Astoria. But we have only space to 
mention the Letters from a Settler’s Wife 
who cannot settle ; and from 

A Coachman on the Jtailroad Line ;] 

Dear Friend,*— Old England and I has 
parted for ever ; I have thrown down the 
rains, and here I am on board the Great 
fVestem^ old, thick in the wind, stiff in the 
joints, and tender in the feet— I am fairly 
done up— I couldn't stand it no longer. 
When yon and me first know’d each otlier, 
Ihe matter of twenty years agone, I dniv 
the Red Rover, on the 1 JverjMiol line — yon 
recollects the Red Rover, and a pretty 
Inrn^out it was, with light green body, and 
wheels picked out with uhite, four smart 
bays, and did her ten miles an hour (*asy, 
without ever breaking into a gallop, and 
never turned a hair. Well, 1 u as driiv off 
of that by the rails, and a sad blow that 
was, for I liked the road, and passengers 
liked me, and never a one that didn’t tij» 
his bob and a tiazy for the forty miles. 
Them was liappy days for Old England, 
afore reforms and rails turned everything 
upside dowra, and men rode as jiatnr in- 
tended they should, on pikes with coaches, 
and smart active cattle, and not by ma- 
chinery like hags of cotton and hardware. 

[’rho following, from the non-settler's 
letter, are good :] 

Texas, they say, is a perfect paradise, 
and land is so nnconimonly cheap, that 
you can Iray a farm for ihe price of a new 
bonnet ; but earthquakes are very com- 
mon, and the people so very erned, they 
kill each other with bowie knives in the 
streets in oj>en day, and so reckless, that 
they ke<*p singing “ Welcome to your 
gory bed,” as if it was fine sport ; so we 
have had to al^ndon all idea of it, as it 

would he mere madness to go tlv?re, 

• • « • 

Bermuda .seems, after all, a delightful 
place, where people have almost perpetual 
summer; only the roofs blow off like 
.straw-hats, and makes housekeeping very 
difficult, and trees fly about in hurricanes 
like leaves, which must scatter faimlies 
dreadfrilly, and must make separations 
that are so sudden, quite painful. The 
governor’s name is Reid, and he has seen 
so many storms there, he has written a 
hook about them. Dear Simson, who is 
very witty, says he is the Reid shaken 
with the wind.” I wish you knew dear 
Simson — he is full of fun. Tie says tin* 
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now theory of storing w, that instead of 
‘avaner," it takes a “pirouette.” 

[I'ho Author’s letter winds up Siick as 
follows ;] 

And now, gentle reader, it is time for 
me to mak^ iny bow, as well as my sea 
legs will allow me, and retire. In doing 
so, permit me to express a wish that yonr 
voyage of life may be the very opposite of 
that of a steamer in point of duration, 
and I’escmble it, as nearly as possible, in 
the one grand essential,— namely, in 
making the best use of your time. 


ejlTTAlN MAPUVAT’s DIARY IN AMKRICA. 

SECOND PART. 

{Concluded from page 223.) 

['riiKSE narratives are very interesting, 
but somewhat too detailed for cpiotation. 
The account of the loss of the MoscUe Is 
written by .Tudge Hall, one of the best of 
the American writers.] # 

The American steam-boats are v^ery 
different from ours, in appearance, in con- 
sequence of tin*. engine.s being invariably 
on deck. The decks, also, are carried out 
many feet wider on each side than the 
hull of the vessel, to give snace ; those 
additions to tlie deck are called guards. 
I’ho engine lieing on the first deck, there 
is a second deck for the passengers, state- 
rooms, and saloons; and above this deck 
there is ancdlier, covered with a while 
awning. They have something the ap- 
j>eariince of two-deckers, and, when filled 
with company, tlie variety of colours 
worn by the ladies, Imv’e a very novel and 
pleasing effect. Tliere is a r<'cklessuess — 
an indifference to life —.shewn throughout 
all America . which is rather a singular 
feature, inasmuch as it extends East as 
well as AVest. H can only he accounted 
for by the insatiate pursuit of gain among 
a p(‘Oide who consider that time is money, 
and who arc biinded by their eagcnics.s 
in the race tor it, added to that venturou.^ 
spirit so naturally imbibed in a new 
country at the coinmeiiceitient of its oc- 
cupation. It is communicated to the other 
sex, who appear equally indifferent. The 
Moselle had not been blown np two hour.s, 
before the other steam-boats were crowded 
with w'omen, who followed their relations 
on business or pleasure, up and down the 
river. “ CJo a-liead,” is the motto of the 
country ; both sexes join in the cry ; and 
they do go a-head — a fact !* 

* When the water in the rivers is low, the large 
steam-veaselB very often run a-ground, and arc 
obliged to diiichargc their cargoefi and passengers. 
At those timoB, the snialler stejim-boats ply up aiid 
down the rivers, to lake advantage of these mis- 
fortunes, by picking up passengers, and making 
most exorbitant charges, foi taking them or the 
goo(li« out, hocaiiae you pa\ tlioin, or lemain 


At present, it certainly is more dan- 
gerous to travel one week in America, 
than to cross the Atlantic a dozen times. 
The number of lives lost in one year by • 
accidents in steam-boats, railroads, and 
coaches, was estimated, in a periodical 
which I read in America, at one thousaml 
seven hundred and fifty. 

[The next chapter, on Travelling, relates 
to inns and hotels, in which there are 
more remains of the former Ainerican 
purity of manners, and primilive sim- 
plicity, than in any other portion of public 
or private life. Wc quote a few illustrative 
passages.] 

The American Innkeeper. ^ 

’rtie American iunkeejier is still looked 
upoA in the light of your host ; he and 
his 'Ivife vit at the head of the tahh>d'h6tc 
* at meal times ; when you arrive, he greets 
you with a welcome, shaking your hand ; 
if yon arrive in company with those who 
know him, you are introduced to him ; he 
is considered on a level with you; you 
meet him in the most respectable com- 
panies, and it is but justice to say that, in 
most instances, they arc a very respoctublc 
portion of society. Of course, his au- 
thority, like that of the captains of the 
steam-boats, is undlsinited ; indeed, the 
ca])tains of these boats may be partly 
considered, as classed under the same 
head. 

This is one of the most pleasing features 
in American society, and I think it is 
likely to last longer than most others in 
this lnu4 of change, because it is upbold 
by public f»piiiion, which is so doMjiotic. 
The mania for travelling, among the 
people of the United States, renders it 
most important that everything connected 
with locomotion, should be well arranged; 
society demands it, public opinion enforces 
it, and, therefore, with few cxcejitions, it 
it is so. I’be respect sliewn to the master 
of an hotel, induces people of the liiglic.st 
character to embark in the profession ; the 
coiitimiol stream c>f travellers which pours 
through the country, gives sufficient sup- 
port by moderate ]>rofits, to enable the 
innkeeper to abstain from excessive 
charges ; the price of everything is known 
by all, and no more is charged to the 
rresideut of tlie United States tbun to 
other people. Every one knows bis ex- 
penses ; there is no surcharge, and fees to 
waiters arc voluntary, and never asked 
for. At first, I used to^examine the bill 
when presented, but latterly, 1 looked 
only at the sum total at the bottom, and 

where you are. Tins species of cruising they them- 
selves designate as * going %piratiHg** J will say this 
for the Americans, that if a peison, who coni>mers 
tliaj: he is not doing wrong, does not do wrong, they 
are d vcr\ honest people. 
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(laid it at once, retsierving the examination 
of it for my leisure, and 1 never in one 
instance found that 1 had been imposed 
' upon. 'I'his is very remarkable, and 
shews the force of public opinion in 
America; for it can produce, when rc- 
((uired, a very scarce article all over the 
world, and still more scarce in the pro- 
fession referred to, — Honesty. ’ Of bourse 
there will be exceptions, but they arc 
very few, and chiefly confined to the 
cities. 

He who is of the silver-fork school, will 
not find much comfort out of the Ame- 
rican cities and large towns. There are 
neV) neat, quiet, little inns, as in England. 
It is all the “rough and tumble ” sysk^m, 
and when you stop at humble inns, you 
must expect to eat peas with a two- 
pronged fiwk, and to sit down to meals ^ 
with people whose exterior is anything 
but agreeable, to attend upon yourself^ 
and to sleep in a room in which there are 
three or four other beds, (I have slept in 
one with nearly twenty,) most of them 
carrying double, even if you do not have 
a coinpaition in your ovrn. 

A l\ew York friend of mine, travelling 
ill an ICxtra with bis family, told me, that, 
at a western inn, be had particularly 
reemested that he might not have a bed- 
fellow, and ivas jiromised that he should 
not. On his retiring, he found his bed 
already occupied, and lie went down to 
the landlady, and expostulated. “ Well,” 
replied she, “ its only your owtf driver ; 

I thought you wouldn’t miiid^liim !” 

Another gentleman told me, that, having 
arrived at a place called Snake’s Hollow, 
on the Mississippi, the lied was made on 
the kitchen-floor, and the whole family 
and travellers, amounting in all to seven- 
teen, of all ages and both sexes, turned into 
the same bed altogether. Of course, this 
must be expected in a new country, and 
is a source of amusement, rather tlian of 
annoyance. 

American Eating. 

Of course, as you advance in the country, 
and population recedes, yon run through 
all 'the scale of cookery, until you come to 
tlie “ corn breads and mmmon doings^' (/. c, 
bread made of Indian meal, and fat pork,) 
in the far W'est. In a nesw country, pork 
is more easily raised than any other mimt, 
and the AirericanM cat a great deal of 
{xirk, which renders the cooking in the 
small taverns vCTy greasy ;* with the ex- 
ception of the Virginian farm taverns, 
where they fry chickens wiRiout grease in 
a way which would be admired by Ude 
himself ; but this is a State recipe, hand- 
ed down from genqfatioif' to generation, 
and called chi^nt /tj^ings* 'Fbo meat in 
America is eqnal to the best in Englaml ; 


Miss Martineau dues, indeed, say that she 
never ate good beef during the whole 
time she was in the country ; but she also 
says that an American stage-coach is tlie 
most delightful of all conveyances, and a 
great many other things, which I may 
hereafter quote, to prove the idiosyncrasy 
of the lady’s disposition ; so we will let 
that pass, with the observation that there 
is no accomiting for taste. The American 
markets, in the cities, are well supplied. J 
have been in the game market, at New 
York, and seen, at one time, nearly three 
hundred head of deer, with quantities of 
bear, racoons, wild turkeys, geese, ducks, 
and every variety of bird in countless 
profusion. Bear 1 abominate ; racoon is 



Ihc terrapin, and the canvas-back ducks. 
To like the first, 1 consider as rather an 
acquired taste. 1 decidedly prefer the 
turtle, which are to be had in plenty, all 
the year round ; but the canvas- back 
duck is certainly well wortliy of its repu- 
tation. Fislj is well supplied. They have 
the sheep’s bead, shad, and one or two 
others, which we have not. Their salmon 
is not eqnal to ours, and they have no 
turbot. Pine-apples, and almost all the 
tropical fhiits, are liawked about in carts 
in the Eastern cities ; but I consider the 
fruit of the temperate zone, such ns 
granes, jieaches, &c., inferior to the En- 
glish. Oysters arc very plentiful, very 
large, and, to an English palate, rather 
insipid. As the Americans assert that 
tlie English and French oysters taste of 
copper, and that, UH‘refore,they cannot eat 
them, I presume they do ; and that’s the 
reason why wc do not like the American 
oysters, copper being better tliun no 
flavour at all. 

T think, after this statement, that the 
English will agree with me, that there are 
plenty of go{>d things for the table in 
America ; but the old proverb says, “ (Jod 
sends moat, and the Uevil sends cooks 
and such is, an(][, unfortunately, must be the 
caj^e, for a long while, in mpst of the 
houses in America, owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining, or keepjiig servants. 

Amerimn Drinking. 

To run up the whole catalogue of the 
indigehouH compounds in America, from 
“iced w’ater ” to a “stone fence,” or 
“ streak of lightning,” would fill a 
volume ; 1 shall first speak of foreign 
importations. 

The Port in America, is seldom good ; 
the climate appears ikjI to agree with 
the wine. The quantity of Champagne 
drunk, is enormous, and would absorb 
all the vintage of *Franct*, w’erc it not 
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that many hundred thon.sand bottles are 
consumed more than are imported. 

The shiall state of New Jersey, has the 
credit of supplying the Amarhan. Cham- 
pagne, which is said to be concocted out 
of turnip juice, mixed with brandy and 
honey. It is a pleasant and harmless 
drink, a very good imitation, and may be 

f nrehased at six or sev’cn dollars a dozen. 

do not know wliat we shall do when 
America tills uj), if the demand for Cham- 
pagne should increase in proportion to 
the pojnilation ; we had better drink all 
we can now. 

(Tarct, and the other French wines, do 
very well in America, but where the Ame- 
ricans beat us out of the field, is in their 
Madeira, wdiich certainly is of a quality 
which wo cannot procure in England. 
'I'his is owing to the extreme heat and 
cold of the climate, which ripenft this 
wine ; indeed, 1 may almost say, that J 
never tasted good Madeira, until 1 arrived 
in the United States. The price of wines, 
generally speaking, is very liigh, consider- 
ing what a trifling duty is paid, but the 
price c*f good Madeira is surjwisiug. There 
are certain brands, which, if exposed to 
public auction, will be certain to fetch 
from twelve to twenty, and 1 have been 
(old even forty dollars a bottle. In the 
list of wines at Astor House (a tavern), 
the reader will find that the best Madeira 
is as high as twelve dollars a Imttlc, and 
the list is curious from the variety which 
it oflers. 


SonDon lEx^ibition^. 

PANORAMA OF VERSAILLES, 

Mr. Burford has just painted, for his 
upper circle, a panoramic representation 
of the palace and park of Versailles, upon 
the fete-day of St. Louis, The sjiectator 
is supposed to be standing upon the mag- 
nificent terrace, facing the grand garden 
fa<;ado of the palace, which is very nicely 
execut<‘d. The extreme length and vast- 
ness of this symmetrical and grand mass 
are well maintained; whilst the charac- 
teristics of its enriched archiU‘Cture — its 
superb Ionic pillars and pilasters, statues, 
its almost countless windows, and its^iand- 
sonie crowning balustrade— are alike 
admirably preserved. 'I’he numerous 
pnratunncrrvs stand up against the bright 
summer sky, and the glazed roof is a nice 
bit of bright efiect. Only the summit of 
the chupel tower is seen breaking the long 
line of balustrade, stated to be nearly half 
a mile in extent. To the left is the theatre, 
in detail, and in all its palace-like propor- 
tions. The breadth and massiveness of the 


terrace, as an artificial contrivance un- 
rivalled, are effectively given ; as are, also, 
imnerres (Veau^ with their architectural « 
boraers, and colossal bronze river deities, 
nymphs,' naiades, and zephyrs. Nor should 
we forget that the vasiness of tlie palace 
elevation is aided by the clever exccutimi 
of the« distant scenery to the right. For 
picturesque effect, the front towards the 
court, with its broken masses, would ba.v<* 
been preferable to the symmetrical garden 
tirade ; bnt we Rbonld then have bad only 
tber brick and stone luinting-seat of Louis 
XIILf in place of the superb jmbice of 
Louis Quatorze. 

By a single turn of the head, Iftw 
changed is the scene. The eye, perchance 
tired with the bright architecture of the 
palace, gladly descends ujion the refresh - 
»ii^ green of the tajiis vert and hmn^r. not- 
withstanding its trim artificiality. How 
shall we describe the vastness, and minute- 
ness, and tlw* uniform variety of the cliann- 
iiig scene before us ; aided as w(‘ may be 
by the remembrance of a few hours passed 
in this magnificent triumph of art over 
nature, somewhat cynically said to “ exem- 
plify only the folly of system, and the won- 
drous absurdity of man." The descent to 
parterre de lAitonexH cleverly painted ; as 
is, also, the basin, with its graceful group 
and stupendous frogs, throwing up count- 
less jets; seen through the mist of the 
falling water, they appear literally in their 
own elejnent. Beyond this and similar 
groups are miles of groves and alleys, parks 
and parterres, canals and basins ; the vast 
scene being richly digbt with minor palaces, 
known as bosffuets^ elaborately embellished 
with painting and sculpture, and con- 
structed with the choicest marbles. In this 
paradise, Louis XVITI. contrived a retreat, 
which reminds one of the little circle sutfi- 
cieut to bold happiness for a monarch. 
Here, after the Restoration, Louis formed 
a small pleasure-ground on the plan of one 
at Hartwell, in Buckinghamshire, where 
the poor exiled King resided several years. 
This retreat was set with flowers and 
shrubs in tubs or pots, which the gardener 
could remove at pleasure, so that a faded 
flower or decayed plant was never seen. 
And this pretty conceit, was, doubtless, a 
welcome relief to the perturbed atmosphere 
of the court. 

While gaziug upon this bizarre scene, w<' 
remembered tjie two lines from Hapin : 

France in all her rurakpomp appears 

With numerous gardens stored.” 

Bnt we are forgettii^ the animated pci-fec- 
fcction of the painting. It is the fett'-day 
of St. Louis ; and all the joyous expanse 
that we have attempted to sketch is peo- 
pled with holiday groups of all dosses and 
aj^s — from gracefiil childhood to stiff old 
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agp, Tlie Beveral figures are charmingly 
characteristic : one remembers to have 
seen scores of such persons in the street, 
gardens, and environs of Paris, nay, in 
these very grounds. There is the Parisian 
exquisite, with his uicely-i>olish(‘d hoots, 
his elegant /laAif, and air abamlonne ; 
then the groups of laughing^ honnetless 
girls, frolicking children, and tender 
lovers; witli here and there a corimloiit 
spectator, fixed as tlie Colossus of Hliodes, 
hands behind, and gating at the fountains, 
Sec. All is bright and sunny as the veriest 
holiday-seeker could wish it : the on inge- 
trec.s have been wheeled out from their 
palace, the moat chaste j>iece of architec- 
ture in Versailles, and there they sthiid, 
like 80 many guardians of the uUeys(>and 
tapis^ and w'ith their evergreen ricUtiess 
reminding one of tlie countless fetes they • 
have ioinod. Fine fellows are these pa- 
triarchs of plants ; and such a veneration 
have we for them, that, in passing through 
the orangery, we could scarcely refrain 
from taking off our hat to the grand Bonr- 
Aoa, (orange-tree,) upwards of 401) years 
old : we know of many greater idolatrous 
sins than this tree-worship. 

Reader, if yon are in a gloomy vein, 
you should go and see this Panorama of 
Versailles : its beantiful life will, cbeer 
‘‘the winter of” your “discontent.” If 
you delight in studios of character, the 
holiday groups and promenaders will ht' 
a feast for your reason : they essen- 
tially French, are cleverly rl^awn, and at- 
tractively painted, without evep a spice 
of caricature. The atmosphere is sunny 
enough for M. Daguerre; and some few 
of the g' nitl/tnmmes have outspread their 
parapluks to j>r<»U*ct their wizzeiied skius. 
Still, these over-cmitious folks are “few’ 
and far helwecri so that we were mis- 
chievous enough to iinagiiu*, what an uni- 
versal scampering a smart shower would 
occasion in the grounds at Wrsailles, 
just at the time of the painting before us. 

Dy the way, here is a piece of informa- 
tion wliich will he acceptable in one sense 
y^t not ill another : the panorama of An- 
cient Rome, in the lower circle, will lie 
closed in about three weeks. It is, cer- 
tainly, one of the finest pictures that Mr. 
Uurford has treated the town with for 
many a long year. What a holiday sight 
for sclioolfolks ! 

c 

Tllli ULIANA KXIIIBITION. 

This Exhibition, at 2011, Regent-street, 
comprises a very interestiug assemblage 
of objects in illustration of ethnography 
and natural history, collected, during 
tliree exp^itions, by Mr. R. H. Schom- 
burgk, into the interior of the colony 


of British Guiana, popularly known as 
the El Dorado of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
These enterprises, we rejoice *to find, 
have been encouraged by the Geogra- 
phical Society, and assisted by her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Mr. Soliomhurgk’s 
explorations have extended to three of 
the largest rivers of Guiana— the Esse- 
qnibo, Berbice, and Corentyer: be has 
crossed the hitherto unexamined range of 
mountains, which separate the basin of 
the Amazons on the south, from the Esse- 
qiiibo on the north ; and, travelling thence 
eastward, in the parallel of three degrees 
north lat., he lias exjdored the sources of 
the river Orinoco, and descended Unit 
stream as far as the former Spanish mis- 
sion, Esmeralda ; thus connecting his la- 
bours with those of Baron [Inmboldt, who 
reached that jilace from the westward in 
theyi^ar ISOO. 

The Catalogue Raisonnee includes about 
4o0*‘items, besides collections of mamma- 
lia, birds, reptiles, fishes, mollusca, and 
insects ; with specimens in osteology, 
geology, &c. ; the whole illustrating the 
economy, natural and social, of tlie Gui- 
anese. Tlie Hnimate attractions of the 
exhibition are three Indians, vrlio were 
part of Mr. Schomburgk’s crew' on his 
last expedition, and who are the first 
of their tribes ev’cr brought to Europe. 
I’hey wear their native costume, and cut 
more picturesque figures than the hest- 
dressed men among their visitors. I’lie 
mlfui in which they arc exhibited, is taste- 
fully fitted u]i with a model of a (iuiam'se 
hut; and specimens of organic life in AV 
Dorado are ranged throughout the aparl- 
lucnt. Upon the wall hangs a clever paint- 
ing of tne inagnifieeiit tletoria ftrgkt^ 
discovered by jilr. Schomhurgk in 
and named after our beloved Queen. The 
tables are covered w’ith s]jecimeus of the 
furniture, clothing, and other manufjK*- 
tur€»s of the Guianese, from their akin, or 
travelling pipkin, (iiidis]iensal)le as the 
Englishman's tea-kettle,) to the .superb 
feather cap, ti^ipet, and sceptre, which, in 
natural .splendour, vie witli the costliest 
manufactures in the houtignes of Regent- 
street. Then, we have the urari, the 
poisoned arrows, the blowpipe, and the 
how, the aboriginal implements of the 
Guiai^esc iii “the mystery of murder.” 
Here hang the native hampiock and the 
hark shirt of these half-clad, but happy 
people ; there lie the terrific boa, the 
gentle puma, and the wily ant-eater ; on 
one side is a countle8.s fiock of birds, whose 
varied hues throw into the shade the dull- 
feathered tribes of our climes ; there hangs 
a gigantic specimen of the pirarum^ a 
fresh-water fish, which is said to attain 
fifteen feet in lengtti, and whose dritsl 
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tongue the Guianese use as a file, just as 
some of the more civilized are accustomed 
to employ their lingual member. Here is 
a glass-case of splendid rock manakins, 
in all their transitions of plumage, from 
dull brown 4o bright orange — from a seedy 
dandy to an excpiisite in high feather. 
But, how can we describe a case of hum- 
ming-hirds, some fifty or sixty in num- 
ber, whose brilliant breasts would make a 
superb suite for any court beauty. Nor 
must we forget the 450 si>ecies of *the in- 
sect world— the Goliath beetle, the mystic 
monarch of the antique world ; the huge 
moth, that spreads his glittering wings to 
the stifling breeze, and the centipede, that 
stealthily crawls upon tlie luxuriant pile 
tliat Nature herself has w’ovcn for him. 
Besides the vegetable Titan we have 
glanced at, there are many other speci- 
mens, with scenic palms, and exqn&Lttdy 
veined woods, which would grace any 
drawing-room in our palaces. Let ♦the 
spectator imagine all these beautiful spe- 
cimen!^ of creative skill animated, and 
what a carnival of nature must their na- 
tive country present to the wonder-struck 
traveller ; as, perchance, he glides upon its 
mighty rivers, unconscious of the rapid he 
is approaching, or of the creafures upon 
their banks, that his own temerity may 
provoke to his annihilation. 

But, ill the salon <»f the Fixhibition, as 
elsewhere, “ last of all comes death 
and so, among the osteological specimens, 
we stumbled upon the skull of a M acusi 
Indian ; of wlioiii Mr. Sclioraburgk ob- 
serves : “ while w’e travelled over the 
Savannahs, we found the skeleton of a 
human l»eing, and understood, afterwards, 
that a Macusi, who was blind, lost his 
way, and perished. The skull w'ill he of 
interest to phrenologists, us the organs 

I ieculiar to the ahorigines of Guiana are 
lere strikingly developed.” Alas ! we 
could have Iwrrowed from the philoscqdiic 
Dane, and have moralized upon this same 
skull for half an hour ; but the oddity of 
the Indian’s dance upset our gravity, and 
so passed we on, with a promise to return ; 
for the Exhibition is altogether a richly 
intellectual treat. 

®bttuacp* 

On December 31st., suddenly, at Rome, 
Professor Nihiyfh^ distinguished antiquary. 
In his death, the Archajological Academy 
have sustained an irreparable loss : he has 
left many learned works ; but is said to 
have died extremely poor. 

Oil January 15th, at Chiswick, Charles 
fVkitUnghani^ aged 73. Mr.Whitting- 
ham ranked foremost among the printer.s 
of his day : his success in the wrorking of 
wood-engravings raa^y, indeed, be said to 


have raised printing to an artistical cha- 
racter which it had never before attained. 
In conjunction with the late Mr. Arliss, a i 
man of correct taste, and a practical prin- 
ter, Mr.' Whittingham was earliest among 
publishers to introduce, into juvenile w'orks, 
wood-engravings of superior design anil 
execution. Well do we rememh<‘r their 
cheap miniature story-books, plentifully 
besprinkled with cuts, the delight of our 
boyhood and the admiration of our teens. 
Subsequently, Mi*. Whittingham established 
“ the Chiswick Press,” whence, for many 
yearsspast, have been issued some of the 
finest specimens of printing in Europe, ^or 
in the world. In his elegant and illus- 
trated reprints of the old British novels, 
Mr. •Whittingham maybe considered as 
foremost in service to cheap litcriiture. 
►In typographical and pictorial excellence, 
ihe labours of ‘‘the Chiswick Press” have 
been unrivalled: witness, the Inmdred- 
volume edition of the Hriiish Poets^ and 
Northcote’s Fal>/ps ; the illustrations of 
the latter ranking among the most clalio- 
rate engravings upon wood which have 
l>een produced in this country. Nor mast 
he forgotten the two’ volumes of The 
Cardens and Menagerie of the Zoological 
Society fltnstrafedy in the fine printing of 
which ample justice has been rendered to 
the exquisite productions of Mr. Harvey’s 
lieucil. The majority of Mr. Britton’s 
superbly illustrated publications have been 
worked ^at ChisvvicK; his Cassiobnry^ in 
super-riiynl fiilio, being a superb sjx^cimeii 
of embellished literature. In a depart- 
ment of printing, which may be termed 
mn^roscopfCy as in pearl and diamond etii- 
tioiis, the Chiswick imprint is cfqually 
prized. In short, in every stage of book- 
printing, from the diamond 64mo. to the 
large letter folio, from the cheap novel to 
the costly historical volume, Mr. Whitting- 
ham was alike successful. In private life, 
he w’as an amiable man ; and his estima- 
ble qualities endeared him to his frientls 
as closely as his ingenuity has recom- 
mended liim to the public. 

Vutkihip, 

Fossil Infusoria . — ^pf about eighty species of fossil 
infusoria, which have been discovered in various 
strata, almost tlie half are species which still exist 
in the waters : and thus, tliese forms of life, so long 
overlooked os invisible specks of brute matter, have 
a constancy and dlirability tlir^gh the revolutions 
of the eartli's surface which Isuenied to animals of 
a more conspicuous size and organization. In the 
Public Garden at Berlin, Prof. Ehrenberg found that 
workmen were employed for several days in remov- 
ing, in wheelbarrows, masses which consisted entirely 
of fossil infusoria, produced from the living 
animals, in masses so lar^!^ as to be expressed in 
pounds, tripoli and polishing slate similar to the 
roclis from which he had originally obtained the 
remains of such animals ; and he declares, that a 
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small rise in the price of irlpoli would malce it 
worth while to manufacture it fVom the living ani- 
mals as an article of commerce. These animals, 
(for Ehrenberg has proved them to l>e animals, and 
not, as others had deemed them, plants) consist, in 
the greater number of examples, of a stafF'like 
siliceous case, with a number of transverse mark- 
ings ; and these cases appear, in many instances, to 
makeup vast masses by mere accumulation, without 
any change. Whole rocks are con)posed^of these 
minute cuirasses of crystal heaped together.— -Pi-o/. 
WhewetFs Address to the Geological Society. 

Count Monllosiert thd celebrated controversialist 
on the origin of basaltic rocks, was buried, in a spot 
previously selected by himself, ^n the crater of the 
extinct volcano in wlilch his house was situate, in 
the middle of scenes vrhich he had, from his earliest 
years, loved and studied, and taught others to feel 
*a deep interest in. 

^he Republic of Science. — The sciences, like those 
who cultivate them, enjoy thi.s happy privilege ; 
that, in regard to them, there exist no national 
antipathies, nor even those kinds of intellectual, fron- 
tiers which, under the influence of languages,^ 
become established between the literature of ditferenfF 
nations. They form a true republic, whose peace 
nothing should ever disturb, and where merit alone 
leads to distinction, for the conferring of which tlicre 
are needed no formal resolves, nor protecting regu- 
lations. The respect given to talent, like the esteem 
accorded to virtue, is so inherent in out nature, that 
it is not in our power to refuse it when it is really 
deserved.— Memoir of the late Prof. Molt. 

Salt Plain.— Out valuable correspondent, Dr. F. 
Lhotsky, describes an extensive level of travertine, 
about 300 miles from Sydney, which is covered with 
a white ethorescent salt ; which, with the fragments 
of travertine strewed about, gives the whole locality 
the appearance as if some extensive building had 
been going on, and the plasterer just left off working. 

Geology of New South ITalles.— Geology being but 
a new science in Europe, has but very lately reached 
the newest continent of New South Wales. The 
burning mountain described by Mr. Wilson, the 
remains of a crater seen by Majof' Mitchell, ^d a 
mineral spring described by Dr. LJpotsky, are 
among the most interesting data in this department. 

Photographic Phenomenon. — Sir John Horschel 
has notifit'd a curious phenomenon respecting the 
action of light on nitrated paper ; namely, its great 
increase of intensity, under a certain kind of glass 
strongly pressed in contact with it; an effect which 
cannot be explained eitlier by the presence of light, 
or by the presence of moisture ; but which may 
possibly be dependant on the evolution of heat. 

JfetooWc 5/oae.— On the morning of October IS, 
1S3H, an aerolite fell in the Cold Bokkevold, Cape of 
Good Hope. It was attended by a silvery meteor 
traversing the atmosphere, for a distance of about 
sixty miles, and then exploding with a noise like 
that of artillery, which Was heard over an area of 
iwbre than seventy miles in diameter ; the air at the 
time being calm and sultry. The fragments were 
widely dispersed, and were, at first, so soft as to 
admit of being cut with a knife; but theyafter' 
wards spontaneously hardene^. llie entire mass of 
the aerolite is estimated at about five cubic feet. 

Zeal for Science.— K few lovers of micicral^ were 
accustomed, iruany years since, to meet Dr. Babing- 
ton at the hour of seven in the morning, the only 
time of the day which the Doctors professional en- 
gagements allowed'him to devote to social enjoy- 
ments of this nature. 

l^enmark Praper^ or Juikmdf covers a superficies 
of J,028 square German mifes, raid its population 
may }»e estimated at 20;183,ono., Tlie islands of 
Dtmmafk have an area of square miles, with 
,1124,1)00 inhabitants. Vebleswig, 103 square miles, 
and haa 9IB,000 inhabitants, Holstein, 156 sqiiare 
miles, and 455,000 itiliabitants.- l^aucnburg, nine- 


teen square miles, and SO, 000 inhabitants. The 
Faroe Island, twenty-three square miles, and 6,900 
inhabitants. Iceland, 1,400 square ]|pUes, and 
56,900 Inhabitants. Danish Greenland covers about 
200 square miles ; Danish West India Islands, eight 
square miles; Danish nossessions on the Guinea 
coast, eleven square miles; Danish possessions in 
Asia, at Tranquebar, &c., surface unknown. The 
population of these transmarine possessions is calcu- 
lated at 76,000. The German square mile is about 
nine English miles. — French Paper, 

Religious EducaHon^— Tench the lower orders in 
England to read and write, and, unless they are 
very narrowly watched, the first use they will make 
of their accomplishments will be to siicll over the 
pages of a newspai>or. Talk to them of the value 
of intellectual acquirements, and the odds are that 
you will only make them discontented with the lot 
ill which Providence has placed them, and prone to 
listen to the first Itinerant demagogue who may 
think fit to rail against the unequal distribution of 
wealth, or tlic recognised distinctions of society. It 
has liecn said that they will learn, in time, to under- 
stand the advantages of these distinctions ; and per- 
ceive that the welfare of the community, themselves 
inclusive, is bound up with the institution of pro- 
perty ; but our firm conviction is, that the time they 
are able to set apart for reading, is utterly inadequate 
to sfich a result, and that, wliilst man is man, those 
wlio earn their bread by the sweat of their brow, 
must be content to take political conclusions upon 
trust. In the case of monarchy, for example, you 
may always teach them to shake off the prejudice, 
you will never teach them the value of the prtwe/p/e. 
It w'cre well, therefore, if such topics of inquiry 
could be altogether excluded, but they cannot : all 
we can do is to make moral training go hand in 
hand with intellectual cultivation, and give the ge- 
neral superintendence to the body most interested 
in the preservation of order, and best qualified to 
instil a proper sense of religious duty— the Church. 
— Quarterly Review. 

Revolutionary Disturbances and Disturbers have 
their use. In times of public corruption, (toborrnw 
the beautiful simile of Lord Eiskine,) they act like 
the winds, lashing before them the lazy elements, 
which, without the tempest, would stagnate into 
pestilence ; in times of factitious excitement and 
unhealthy craving, like the present, (to borrow the 
equally beautifhl illustration of Lord Mansfield,) the 
shock may serve to rouse the better part of the na- 
tion out of their lethargy, and bring the mad part 
back to their senses, as men intoxicated are some- 
times stunned into sobriety. — Quarterly Review. 

Petty Annoyances.— There are minor miseries in 
life much more difficult to be borne with patience 
than heavy trials, not being of a nature to call forth 
that resignation with which we must arm ourselves 
to suppott the misfortunes we know to be inevita- 
ble.— Lady Blessinglon. 

Doing Rigbt.~*^lt requires not little heroism to 
act always in accordance with right principles ; but 
it is the obstacles that present themselves to our 
doing so, which render the triumph to be achieved 
over them more meritorious. — Ibid. 

The Voice is, perhaps, one of the organs most in- 
fluenced by the mind.- i5id. 

To Polish Shells.— Thii may be done either by 
hand labour, or by being varnished ; in both cases 
all the rough parts must be well vuhbed down with 
emery and water. If they are to be polished by 
hand, (which is the best and most lasting way,) after 
they have received two and three courses of cmcT)% 
of different degrees of fineness, they must lie 
finished with buff leather dressed with rotten-stone 
and oil.— From ike Mechanic and Chemist. 

LONDON: Published by GEORGE BERGER. 
Holywell Street, Strand. Printed by Whitkiiead 
& Co. 76, Fleet Street, where all Communications 
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THE GUIANA EXHIBITION. 

We promised tp return to this ve^ 
^ attractive Exhibition, noticed in detail, in 
onr last Number, (see pp. 270, 271) ; and 
have now much pleasure in introducing 
personally to our readers the three Indians 
who have accompanied Mr. Schombnrgk 
to Europe ; and who formed »part "of his 
boat’s crew, daring the last of his three 
expeditions into the'iuterior of Guiana. 

Before proceeding to the most striking, 
traits of these interesting individuals, it 
may l>e as well to remind the reader, that 
the American variety of man reserilbles, 
in, several points, the Eastern jacc of the 
old Continent. Its principal chambers 
are, the copper-colour; hair black, straight, 
stiff, and thin ; forehead short ; eyes dunk 
in ; the nose almost flattened, and ‘ yet 
somewhat projecting ; the cheek-bones, in 
general, prominent ; the face large, with- 
out being flat or depressed. The features, 
viewed in profile, appear very marked, 
and of a Inild outline. The form of the 
forehead, and the crown, is often the effect 
of art. It is only of late years that the 
study of the native races of America has 
been prosecuted in a manncT likely to lead 
either to probable results, or to accurate 
knowledge of facts. Robertson, the his- 
torian, has said, that all the Americans 
have the same cast of countenance: to 
such a degree have the truths of physicsd 
geography been overlooked or disregarded, 
by those who have undertaken to write 
the history of man. ♦ 

The human varieties in Gniana> the na- 
tive country of the three Indians brought 
to England, have already been tolerably 
well defined. In British Guiana, there are 
six tribes of natives. The individuals just 
referred to belong to three different tribes ; 
and, although there exists a great simila- 
rity in their manners and customs, they 
diner in their language. Their respective 
names are, 1. Corrienme. 2. Saraimng, 3. 


1 . Cmrienow belongs to the Warrows, who 
inhabit the coast along the rivers Orinoco, 
I'tfmeroon, and Corentyer, and are the 
Guarauos of the Spaniards. They are 
excellent boatmen, and famed for the con- 
struction of their canoes^ which they hol- 
low out of a single trunk of a tree, partly 
by the axe. partly by fire. Many of the 

S ilots on the river Orinoco, and generally 
leir boats’ crews, are Warrwws : they are 
also occasionallySnet with as sailors in the 
coloniid craft. 

Corrienow is about five feet in height, 
and twenty-one years of age : he is very 
slightly tattooed ; he is the least ingenious 
of the three, having Ifccti almost excmsively 
employed upon his native rivers os. a 
boatman. 


2. Saramang is a Macusi: his trilx? 
inhabits the vast plains which extend 
between the river Rnpununy, a tributary 
of the Essequibo, and the Rio Tiranco, 
which falls into the Rio Negro and Ama- 
zons. There were a few settlements of 
this tribe on the river Esseqnibo, but they 
have mostly retreated to the tracts just 
mentioned. The Macusi are one of the 
most powerful tribes who inhabit British 
Guiana, and are more industrious than the 
^nerality of Indians. They are noted 
for making cotton hammocks, which they 
barter to other tribes, or sell ti> the colo- 
nists. They inhabit the south-western 
part of the colony which borders on Bra- 
zil, and have been, from time immemorial, 
sufferers, from the atrocious syAtem of car- 
rying them away as slaves by the Bra- 
zilians. A mission was established at 
Pfrarq, a Macusi village, by the Church 
Missionary Society ; but it failed, from the 
Brazilians claiming the ground as their 
terrfeory, and ordering Ihe missionarie.s 
peremptorily to quit the place. 

Saramang i.s about five feet in height, 
and tiventy-one years of age : his features 
are scnlpturai^ pleasing, and intelligent, 
with a womanish expression, which is, 
doubtless, heightened by his feather cap : 
his features are not tattooed, but occasion- 
ally painted in lines : he excels in shooting 
with the blow-pipe, and is, altogether, the 
most ingenions of the trio. 

3. Sururerig is a ParavlUiano, or Pa- 
ra wane : his tribe was formerly powerfiil, 
and occupied that part of the Rio Branco 
which lies southward of Fort San Joaquiin. 
They form, at present, only a few aettle- 
meuts on some of the smaller streams 
which fall into the Rio Branco, and are 
dispersed among the Rio Negro, and the 
Amazons. There is much analo|^ be- 
tween the language of the Paravilhano 
and the Macusi. 

Sororeng is about five feet four inches in 
height, and Is the senior, being thirty 
years of age; he uses the bow very 
expertly. 

Each Judian^is habited in what are tech- 
nically termed fleshings ; that Is, a kind of 
knit shirt, fitting closely to the figure, and 
of the precise complexion of the individual, 
who wears the perizoma^ or waistcloth, 
which forms the only garment of the savage 
Indian. Around tlie bust of each hangs a 
necklace, wade of peccary teeth, £ora 
which, reaching down the hack, is a piece 
of jaguar skin ; and from the neck are sus- 
pended, npon the chest, two tiger’s teeth, 
which these simple creatures wear as 
charms, just as persons formerly wore 
amnlets in this country. 

Mr. Schombur^k relates, that when one 
of the above Indians was a hoy of eight or 
nine years of age, hfe was accompanying 
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his grandmother to the provision-field, and 
loitered a short distance behind, when 
a jaguar (South American tiger,) rushed 
from the bush and seized him. His grand- 
mother, however, had the presence of 
mind to gttack the jaguar with a cutlass 
which she had in her liand, and thus com- 
)elled the animal to drop its prey. Four 
arge scars, near the poor fellow's collar- 
bone, will attest, to his last day, the 
fierceness of the jaguar; and serve as a 
ractical refutation of all that naturalists * 
ave averred respecting the jaguar not 
attacking man, when unannoyed. 

On approaching an Indian settlement, 
we may conclude, from the form of the 
huts, to which tribe the.inhabitants belong ; 
whether Caribbee, Macusi, or Warrow. 
The hut of the Macusi, and his kindred 
tribes, is dome-shaped, and thatched WitliP 
palm-leaves; that of the Worrdw and 
Arawaak is generally only an open shed 
all round ; whilst the Caribbee has n hut 
of an oval shape, thatched to the ground. 


The roof in all these huts is supported by 
beams, from which are suspended the 
hammocks, which alike serve as beds and 
chairs,. The different implements of the 
kitchen and chose are usually ranged 
against the walls, or laid across the beams. 
The models of an Arawaak hut, manufac- 
tured by an Indian of the lower Essequibo, 
may be seen in the Exhibition-room ; as 
may also a larger model of a W arrow hut, 
partly shewn in the Engraving. 

The second* Engraving is a view in the 
interior of British Guiana, with a remark- 
able natural shaft, or colmnuar rock of 
granite, in the foreground. It is a sjjprk- 
lipg scene of wild and luxuriant beauty ; 
and wiU form one of a scries of Engravings 
amiounced, by Mr. Schomburgk, for publi- 
cation by subscription. In the list already, 
are the illustrious names of the King of 
Prussia, the Dowager Queen. Adelaide of 
England, and the Duke of Devonshire ; 
with those of several distinguished natu- 
ralists, admirers of the arts, &c. 



VIEW IN THE INTBRIOB OF BRITISH GUIANA. 


ELEGANT EPITAPHS. 

The following epitaph, in memory of John Ayton 
Thomson, a youtvi of fifteen, buried at Chiswick, is 
from the pen of Arthur Murphy 
*‘Jf in the morn of life each winning grace, 

The converse sweet, the mind-illumm'd face, 

The lively wit that charm’d with early art, 

And mild affections streaming from the heart 
If these, lov’d youth, could check the hand of fate, 
Thy matchless worth had claim’d a longer date. 
But thou art blest, while here we heave the sigh; 
Tliy death is virtue wafted to the sky. 

Yet still thy image fond affection keeps, 

The sire remembers^ and the mother weeps ; 


Still the friend grieves, who saw thy vernal bloom 
And here, sad task, inscribes it on thy tomb.” 

A, Murphy. 

From the same* elegant pen is the following upon 
Dr. Rose, one of the earliest 'fflriters in the Monthly 
Review: 

Whoe’er thou art, with silent footsteps tread 
The hallow’d mould where Robe reclines his head. 
Ah ! let not folly one kind tear deny, 

But pensive pausR where truth and honour lie : 
Ills, the gay wit that font affection drew ; 

Oft heard, aud.oft admir'd, yet ever new ; 

Tlie heart that melted at another’s grief; 

The hand in secret that bestow’d relief; , 
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Science untinctiir’d vith the pride of schools, 

And native goodness free from formal rules : 

With xeal through life he toil’d in learning’s cause. 
But more, fair Virtue, to promote the laws ; 

His every action sought the noblest end ; 

The tender husband, father, brother, friend, 
Perhaps e’en now, from yonder realms of day, 

Tg his lov’d relatives he sends a ray; 

Pleas’d to behold affections like his own, 

With filial duty raise tflis votive stoisc.” r 

BOYHOOD OF THE DUKE OF WEL- 
IJNHTON. 

This information is from a^choolfollow, 
whose accuracy may be relied on. When 
about ten years old, his Grade was iirlder 
<he ^iiition of the Rev. William Gower, at 
Chelsea. His health was indifferent, hjat 
improved as ho f^rew np. Those occasional 
attacks of illness produced an indolent fftiid 
careless manner, ami often a great degree 
of heaviness. Unlike boys of his ago, he 
was never seen to play^ hut generally 
came lagging out of the school-room into 
the ]»lay-gTound ; in the centre of it was 
a large walimt-troe, against which he used 
to lounge and lean, observing Ips school- 
fellows, who were playing a variety of 
j^ames around him. If any boy played un- 
fairly the game he was engaged m, Arthur 
quickly gave intelligence to those engaged 

• in the game ; on the delinquent being 
turned out, it was generally wished* that 
he should sui)ply bis place, but nothing 
could induce him to do so ; and, when be- 
set by a party of five or six, he would fight 
with the utmost courage and detwmina- 
tion, until he freed himself* from their 
grasp ; he would then retire agaUi to his 
tree, and look about him as quiet, de- 
jected, and observant as he had been be- 
fore . — BnNsh and Foreign Review, 

WATERLOO. 

One of the three letters written by the 
Duke of Wellington frmn thefieUM W ater- 
loo, was a brief note, which, having eini- 
nierutcd some who had fallen, ended thus 
emphatically : — “I ha ve escaped it n H em ; 

THE FTA'OEH OF pBOVIDENCE WAS OH MB,” 

What the impulse was which dictated 
thc^e extraordinary words, we leave to 

the opinion of those who read them 

When the dreadful fight was over, his 
feelings, kept so long at tjie highest ten- 
sion, gave way, and, as he rode amid the 
grojuis of the wounded and the reeking 
carnage, and heard the rout of the van- 

* (juished and the ^shouts of^the victors, 
fainter and i’ainter through the gloom of 
night, he wept, and soon after wrote Uie 
words we have quoted from his letter. It 
is in such tryinj^ hours that man feels his 
firail mortality, instinotivety turns to <»od, 
and, refcrthig his acuous to the will of 
Him guides anid governs all things, 
i^th revprence says, “ the finger of Provi- 
dent ,W'as on me.”— y/ii-Vf. 


A HERMIT NEAR MOTHER LUD- 
LAM’S CAVE. 

The recent death of an inoffensive indi- 
vidual in the neighbourhood of Furnham, 
in Surrey, has been attended with circum- 
stances of so interesting a charadler as at 
once to enlist our sympathies, and induce 
us to record them in these pages. 

It appears .that, in September last, a 
poor man, named Foote or fW, “all in 
decay,” (as Swift quaintly characterizes 
this unenviable phase of life,) took ap his 
abode at the Seven Stars public-house, in 
the above neighbourhood. He stated liim- 
self to have been, about fifteen y(‘ars pre- 
viously, a brewer in Loudon, “ rich in 
this world’s goods;” that, about twelve 
years since, bis wife had died, and thence 
fell his prosperity. lie lodged at the little 
Inn until the 12th of October, when, 
taking with him his few spare clothes, hnt 
uomnnry^ ho removed to tne cavern, ])opn- 
larly linown as “ Mother Ludlam’s Hole,” 
in Moor Park. Its locality is just sneh as 
would feed a melancholy mind ; lying 
aliont three-quarters of a mile from the 
Moor mansion, halfway down the side of 
a sandstone rock, covered with wood, 
towards the southern extremity of the 
park. Since the days of Mother Ludlain, 
or Ludlow, and witchcraft, the excavation 
has been considerably enlarged ; its gretit- 
esk height is about twelve feet, and its 
broadih about twelve feet ; but, at thirty 
feet from the entrance, it becomes impene- 
trable, save upon the hands and knees. 
From the bottom of the cave, “ welleth 
forth away” a stream of clear water. It 
is, altogether, one of the most genuine 
relies of monastic life in the kingdom ; 
for, according to the Animh of fFaverley,, 
the cavern was formed in the year 12 Id, 
for the purpose of collecting tlie several 
ad jacent springs of water fortlieuse of the 
monastery, about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant.* On each side of the spring is 
placed a stone seat, which seems, quoting 
Grose^ “ to invite the visitor to that me- 
ditation for which this place is admirably 
calculated. The gloomy and ‘uncertain 
depth of the receding grotto, tlie gentle 
murmurs of the rill, and the lieuuty of the 
prosi)ect seen through the dark-arched en- 
trance, shagged witii weeds and the roots 
of treefH seem to conspire to excite solemn 
contemplation, and to fill the soul with 
rapturous admiration of the Urea tor.” 

Our “poor man” did not avail himself 
of this n^ady-made excavation, but chose 
his resting-place just above, upon a spot 
where a fox had been run to ground, and 
dug out not long since. He occasionally 

• The first Cistercian convent in England, 
founded in the twelfth century. Its ivy-manlled 
ruins preiient, to this day, the most interesting 
spf^tacle of antiquity in the county of Surrey. 
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walked out, wearing a blue cloak; but, 
strange to say, was little noticed even by 
boys,' who are proverbial for annoying 
eccentric persons : neither did he attract 
attention irom the cottagers by Waverley 
Mill ; aiyiough, from the bareness of the 
trees, his retreat was seen at a distance 
by all. Ho soon excavated for himself 
twenty-five feet in the sandstone, and 
about five feet in height ; with a shaft to 
the summit of the hill for the admission of 
light and air. Here, in unbroken solitude,* 
with fewer luxuries than tlie hermit of 
Darnell’s brilliant muse — 

“ His food the fruits^ his drink tlie crystal well” — 

our Surrey hermit subsisted almost en- 
tirely upon fern^ which abounds iu this 
neighbourhood,* until Jan. 11, when he 
was met by three labourers, who described 
him as not having “ two pounds *of flesh 
on all his bones." He was carried to the 
nearest cottage, phiced in a warn? bath, 
next wrapped in blankets, and taken to 
the poorhouse of Farnham, where he soon 
died ; his last words being : ‘‘ Du take me 
to the cave a^ain*' • » ♦ • Already, 

“ Foot’s Cave," as the excavation is named 
in contradistinction from Ludlam's, has 
been visited by hundreds of persons, cu- 
rious to witness ibis eccentric abode of 
woe ; and, percliaiice, to sympathize in the 
sorrows of one whose poor heart could 
neither bear the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, nor “ the whips and frowns" of 
fortune ; which, indeed, have overthrown 
many a nobler mind. 

The Hjjot chosen by our hermit is, from 
its associations, one of the most attractive 
localities of Surrey. Who can forget the 
attachment of Sir William 'femple to his 
dear Moor Park ; or the intiimicy of Swift, 
liis secretary, with his lielovcd Stella, first 
contracted there. Temple’s hea.rt is bu- 
ried hi a silver box under a suii-dial in his 
garden, opposite to a window at which he 
delighted to sit and enjoy the beauties of 
the place. Even the churlish Cobliett, 
(who, by the way, was a native of Farn- 
liam,) was charmed with this scene ; and 
hear his simple record of it : “’I have 
stood for hours to look at the canal, which 
the good-natured manners of those days 
had led the proprietor to make an open- 
ing iu the outer wall, in order* that his 
neighbours , might enjoy it as well as him- 
self; I have stood for hours, when a little 
boy, looking at this object; I have tra- 

• Whence V^arn-ham. Ferns abound with a nau- 
seous mucilaginous juice. I'he root of the common 
brake is, indeed, when ground to powder, and mixed 
with a little barley-meal, used as food by the Palma 
and Goraera ; but this, as Humboldt justly observes, 
is only a proof of the extreme penury of the lower 
classes in the Canarytlslands. 


veiled far since, and have seen a great 
deal ; Imt I have never seen anything of 
the gardening kind so beautiful in the 
whole course of my life." ^ 

SALIX BABYLONICA— 1 HE WEEP- 
ING WILLOW. 

['f HE following verses, iu Latin and Eug- 
ILsh, were written by Lord Wellesley, at 
Feme-bill, the other day. The I.<atin is 
good and elegant, so is the English. It is, 
at least, an innocent and even dignified 
am«Lscment for an old prime Etonian, now 
in his eightieth year.— Tmfc'jr.j 

The first of this race of willow was introduced 
into England in the last centur>'; it was brought 
fi^n the banks of the Euphrates, near the ruins of 
Hihylon, where this willow abounds. This is the 
willow on which the Israelites “hanged their 
harps,” according to the Psalm cxxxvii — “Super 
ilmuinn Babylonis.” “ How shall 1 sing the Lord's 
song in the land of a stranger V* 

Passis mmsta comis, formosa doloris imago, 

Gusi, lleuti simllis, pendet in amne Salix, 
Euphratis nata in rip& Babylone sub altd 
Hicitur llebra^as sustiimisse lyras ; 

Chm, terr& ignotS, proles Solymeea refugit 
Divinum patriaj, jussa, movere melos ; 
Suspensisque lyris, et luctu inuta, sedebat, 

In lacrymis memorans te, veneranda Sion I 
Te, dilecta Sion! frustrA sacrata Jehovai, 

Te, prfesenti sedes irradiata Deo ! ^ 

Nunc pede barbarico, et manibus temerata profanis, 
Nunc orbata tuis, et tacilurna domus ! 

At tu, pulchra Sahx, Thamesini littoris hospes, 

Sis sacra, et nobis pignora sacra feras ; 

Qu& cecidit Judsea (mones) captiva siib ir&, 

Victricem stravit Qua; fiabylona rnanus; 

Inde (ffoces) sacra et ritus servare parenturn, 
Jtiraque, ef antique vi stabilire fidem. 

Me quaf,ies curas suadcnt Icnirc seiiiles 
Umbra tua, et viridi ripa beata toro, 

Sit mihi, primitiasque meas, tenuesque triumpbos, 
Sit, revocare fuos dulcis Etoiia! die.s. 

Auspice te, suminEC mirari culmina famse, 

Et purum antiquie luris adirr jubar 
Edldk'i pucr, et, jam priino in limine vitae, 

Ingcnuas verw lauilis ainarc vias : 

O juncta Aonidum lauro pracepta salutis 
iEtcrnae I et niusis coiisociata tides ! 

O felix doctrinal et diving insita luce ! 

Gu.'b tuleras animo lumina fausta meo ; 

Incorrupta, precur, maneas, atquc Integra, neu te 
Aura regat popiiH, tieu novitatis amor ; 

Stet quoque prisca donms; (neque enim manus 
impia tangat) 

Floreat m medtis inteincrata minis ;• 

Det patribus patres, populcque det inclyta cives, 
Eloquiumque fore, judiciisque decus, 

Cuncihisque animos, raagnseque det ordine genti 
Immortalem alta cum pietate fidem ; 

Floreat, Intacta i)pr postera sccula fhmfi, 

Cura did pat rise, cura paterna Dei. 

Feme-hill, Windsor, Aug. 22, 1839. 

THE WEEDING WILLOW OP BABYLON. ^ 

“ Sacra, suosque Tibi conflhendat Troja Penates, 
Hos cape Fatorum comites 1” — Virgitius. 

“ Dii Mgjorum umbris tenuem et sine ]>ondere 
terrain ! 

Spiraiitesque crocos, et in unifi perpetuum ver 1 

• 

• A reform of Eton College, on the principles of 
the new system of education, has been menaced by 
liigh authority. 
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Qui Pmceptorem sancii voluere parentis 
Esse ioco.”— /ifwnd/is. 

Dishevelled, mournful, beauteous type of Grief, 

That seem^st in tears to bend o*cr Thames's tide, 
And still to rue the day, when Babel’s chief. 

High on thy parent stream enthroned in pride. 
Beheld, upon thy melancholy boughs. 

The harps unstrung of Israel’s captive band, 

When heart, and voice, and orisons, and vows, 
ReAised the haughty victor’s stern command, 

To move great Sion's festal lay sublime, * 

To mingle heavenly strains of joy with tears, 

To sing the Lord’s song In a stranger’s clime, 

And chant the holy hymn to heathen ears. 

Down by Euphrates’ side they sataand wept, 

In sorrow mute, but not to memory dead ; 

Oh, Sion !— voice and harp in stillness slept, 

But the pure mindful tear for thee was shedt 
To thee, beloved Sion ! vain were given 

Ble}«sing and honour, wealth and power^in vain 
The glorious present majesty of Heaven r 

Irradiates thy chosen holy fane I 
Fallen from thy God, the heathen’s barbarous h^ad 
DespoUs thy temple, and thine altar stains ; i 
Heft of her children, mourns the parent land, < 

And in her dwellings deathlike silence reigntf^ 
Rise, sacred tree 1 a monument to tell 
How Vanity and Folly lead to Wo; 

Under what wrath unfaithful Israel fell. 

What mighty arm laid Babel’s triumphs low. 
Rise, sacred tree ! on Tliames’s gorgeous shore, 

To warn the people, and to guard the throne ; 
Teach them their pure religion to adore, 

And foreign faiths, and rites, and pomps disown! 
Teach them, that their forefathers' noble race, 

With virtue, liberty, and truth combined, 

And honest zeal, and piety, and grace, 

The throne and altar’s strength have intertwined : 
•The lofty glories of the land and main, 

The stream of industry, and trade’s proud course, 
The majesty of empire to sustain, 

God’s blessing on sound faith is Britain’s force. 
Me, when thy shade and Thames’s meads and 
flowers 

Invite to soothe the cares of waning age, • 

M^' memory brhig to me my long-past hours, 

To calm my soul, and troubled thoughts assuage i 
Come, parent Eton t turn the stream of time 
Back to thy sacred fountain crowned with hays ! 
Recall roy brightest, sweetest days of prime ! 

When all was hope and triumph, Joy and.praise. 
Guided by thee, I raised my youthful sight 
To the steep solid heights of lasting fame. 

And hailed the beams of clear ethereal light 
That hrighten round the Greek and Roman 
name. 

O blest instruction ! fHend to generous youth ! 

Source of all good I you taught me to entwine 
The muse's laurel with eternal truth, 

And wake her lyre to strains of faith divine. 

Firm, incorrupt, as in IRb’s dawning mom, 

Nor swayed by novelty, nor public breath, 

Teach me false censure sijid false fame to scorn, 

An^ guide my steps through honour’s paths to 
death. 

And thou, time-honoured fabric, stand I A tower 
Impregnable, a bulwark of the state ! 

Untouched by visionary folly’s po;ver, 

Above the vain, and ignorant, and great ! 

The mighty race with cultured minds adorn 
And piety, and &ith ; congenial pair I 
And spread thy gifts through ages yet unborn, 

• Thy country’s pride, and Heavon’9 parental care ! 


TYRIAN PURPLE. 

What the species was, from which tlie 
ancients obtained the reiil,^l'yrian dye, 
now uncertain ; bu^* iii eolourinK cloth, 
doubtless, many of whelk.s, nn<}, 


perhaps, two or three genera, were nsed. 
The Muriccs^ the Buccina^ and the Strombi^ 
and, probably, most of the voluted nni- 
viRves, contain more or less colouring mat- 
ter, and we may reasonably suppose that 
they would not be neglected wnere there 
was so great a demand for the purple dye. 
By the old writers, however, they are all 
described under one name. Pliny makes 
mention of two species, from one of which 
only the true emonr was obtained; the 
, other (which he calls Conckyliuni^) seems, 
from his description, to have been a real 
buccinum, and produced only a poor blue, 
or greenish hne, like the sea in a storm, 
while it emitted a strong rank smell, and 
was, of course, less valuable. The shell 
dye has been in use from the earliest 
periods. Moses, n.c. 1491, makes mention 
of it in several places, and he used much 
Wool of,a purple colour in the works of the 
tabemade, and in the garments of the 
high priests* This the Israelites must have 
brouf^t out from %ypt with them, and, 
from the quantity in their possession, it 
cannot have been very scarce in that 
country. It was used as royal robes by 
the kings of Midian, b.c. 1249 ; f and b.c. 
606, the Babylonians covered their idols 
with garments of purjde. | At the same time, 
it was also the roym colour among these 
people ; and we And that Daniel, afler 
explaining the writing on the wall, as a 
special mark of favour, was clothed in it.§ 
Al0)|ijpnider Balas, king of Syria, aent Jona- 
thaui^Maccabmus a crown of gold, and a 
purple robe, allowing him to t^e the title 
of king's friend. || The band, or cydaris, 
which formed the essential part in the old 
Persian diadem, was composed of a twined 
substance of purple and white ; and any- 
body below the royal dignity presuming 
to wear these colours, unsaucrioned by the 
king, was guilty of a transgression of the 
law, deemed equal to high-treason.lF 

Although in aftertimes it was almost 
exclusively known by the name of Tyrian 
purple, yet it appears to have been only 
on the decline of that great commerciiU 
city that it was manufactured there. It is 
mentioned by Ezekiel,** b.c. 588, being 
imported from the Isles of Elisha (I'elo- 
pounesns) ; and Aristotle, ft Rs late as b.c. 
340, makes no mention of its being brought 

* Exo^s XXV, 14; xxviii. 5. 6. Joaephua. Anf. 
Jwd. lib. ni. c. vil. sec. 7. 

t Judges vili. 26. * 

j Jeremiah x. 9. Baruch vi. 12. 

} Daniel v. 7. 

I) Maccabees f. 20. These references are from 
Calmat'a DtcUonary, art. Purple, where they are 
distinctly understood to refer to The dye from the 
shell. 

f Sir Robert Karr Pfnie t^a Travels in Georgia, 
quoted in Jiorn^e JiMnlllfib the Holy Scriptures, 
Ksekiel xvli* 7> 

tt driaht, de Anirngl, lib. v. cap. 15. 
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from Plifluiicia. In his time, the best and 
largest shells were from Sigienm and Lee- 
tum, on the promontory of Troas, and the 
smaller and inferior from Enripns and 
Caria. When, however,, Tyre had lost its 
commerce, ^and become an inferior place, 
the chief supply of Europe was drawn from 
it, though we find it imported into Rome 
from Lacedaemon, and manufactures of it 
in various parts of Italy as late as ^.d. 14.* 
During the earlier periods of the Roman 
republic, it was solely worn by the kings 
and patricians ; but, in later times, Pliny f 
informs us that cloth of this colour w^as so 
common as to be employed as ta|)estry, 
and for the covering of furniture, by all 
the better class of citizens. He also re- 
marks, that so great was its antiquity, that* 
the introduction of it was unknown to 
him ; and adds, from the chronicles then 
extant, that Romulus and his successors 
used it,-^which was, perhaps, only the same 
as saying that the first invention of it 
could not be traced. The Grecian tradi- 
tion (but which, of course, was merely a 
fable) was, that Hercules Tyrius was the 
first discoverer of it, his dog by chance 
having eaten the shell-fish, and returned 
to him with its lips tinged with tlie piuple 
colour. Da Costa imagines that the dye- 
ing qualities of the periwinkle (Buccinum 
lapjUus^ Linn.) were known to the ancient 
liritish, and quotes the autliority of the 
venerable Bede, who lived (on the sea 
coast) in the early part of the eightli 
century. J 

Among the Greeks, Lycurgus ordered 
the Lacedicmonians to clothe their soldiers 
with scarlet, {pt€rple^'\ the reason of which 
institution seems either to have been, be- 
cause this colour is soonest imbibed by 
cloth, and most lasting and durable ; or on 
the account of its brightness and splen- 
dour, which the lawgiver thought conducive 
to raise the men’s spirits ; or, lastly, be- 
cause it was most proper to conceal the 

• Mmpherson*8 Annals of Commerce. Juvenal 
Sat. viii. 101. 

t Plin. Jlist, Nat. lib. ix. cap. 36; lib. xxxi. cap. 
10; from which ail the information with respect to 
the llomuns is drawn, where not otherwise pointed 
out. 

t ** Sunt cochleee, satis superabundanteSf quibus 
tinctura coccinei coloris cor^ficitur; cujus tuborpul- 
cherrimus nullo unquam solis ardore, nulla valet 
pluviarum injuria pallescerej sed quo velustior, eo 
solet esse venutUor,'* Bede, Hist. Eccles. lib. 1. 
cap, i. See Bonovan^s British Shells, in loco B. 
lapillus. It is t« be remarked, that Bede lived at 
Jarrow, about five miles from the mouth of the river 
Tyne, which there divides the counties of Durham 
and Northumberland ; and the rocks on that coast, 
at the present day, abound with this shell : indeed, 
so plentiful are they, that it may almost be said that 
acres of rocks are hidden firom sight by the cluster- 
ing of the fish, intermixed with the Balanus elon- 
S/atus (Mont.) and young of the Mfftilus edulis, and 
the supply is quite sufficient to have served for an 
extensive manufacture of the dye. 


stains of blood. In war, a purple garment 
was frequently placed on the end of a 
spear, and used as a flag or signal.* 

And though Jesus Christ wa.s clothed in/ 
pmple before bis crucifixion, as a mark of 
derision, yet, at this time, it doe.s not appear 
to have been either universally or neces- 
sarily worn by princes. Herod, when 
giving audience to the ambassadors from 
Tyre and Sidon, is described as being 
dressed in royal apparel^' ^ which was not 
4)urple, but, as Josephus tells us, was 
wholly of silver. 

ILfiUMINATED MAP PRINTING. 

{Prom the QtMrterly Review.) * 

fN one of the compartments of Messrs. 
Clowes’ establishment, a few men are 
cin{)loyed in fixing metal-type into the 
wooden-blocks of a most valuable and 
simple machine for im])ressing coloured 
map.s, for which the inventor has lately 
taken out a patent. 

The tedious process of drawing maps 
by hand, has tong been superseded by 
copjjcr engravings ; but, besides the great 
expense attendant upon these impressions, 
there has also been adde4 that of oolottring^ 
which it has hitherto been deemed im- 
possible to perform but by the brush. The 
cost of maps, therefore, has not only 
operated, to a considerable degree, as a 
rohlbition of their use among the poor, 
in general literature, it has very ma- 
terially«chccked many geographical eluci- 
dations, wliich,' though highly desirable, 
would h|ive been too expensive to be in- 
serted. 

By his beautifiil invention, the new 
artist has not only imparted to wood-cut 
blocks the advantages of impressing, by 
little metallic circles, and 1>y actual type, 
the positions, as well as the various names, 
of cities, towns, rivers, &c., which it would 
he difficult as well as expen.sive to de- 
lineate in wood, but he has also, as wc 
will endeavour to explain, succeeded in 
giving, by machinery, that bloom, or, in 
other words, those colours to his maps, 
which had hitherto been laboriously 
painted on by human hands. 

On entering the small room of the house 
in which the inventor has placed his ma- 
chine, the atteiftion of the stranger is at 
once violently excited, by seeing several 
printer’s rollers, which, though hitherto 
deemed to be^ black aud as unchangeable , 
as an Ethiopian’s skin,«appeuT before him 
bright yellow, bright red, and beautiful 
blue! ‘‘Tempora mutantur,” they ex-" 
ultingly seem to saj, ms et mntamur in 
Ulis !” In the middle of the chamber 
stands the maaiine,*conHiHting of a sort 

, • Poller's Archaaologta Greeca. 
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of open box, which, in»teud of having, aa 
is nsual) one Ud only, has one fixed to 
every side, by which means the box can 
evidently be shut or covered, by turning 
down cither the lid on the north, on the 
south, on the east, or on the west. 

I'he process (d* iinprcssing with this en- 
gine is thus effected. A large sheet of 
pure white drawing paper is, by thp chief 
superintendent, placed lit the bottom of 
the box, where it lies, the emblem of in- 
nocence^ perfectly unconscious of the im- 
pending late that awaits ilf. fiefore, how- 
ever, it has had any time for reflection, 
the north lid, upon which is embedded a 
metal plate, coloured bhte^ suddenly re- 
volves over upon the paper, when, by the 
turn of a press undoriieath the wliolc 
apparatus, a severe pressure is instantane- 
ously inflicted. The north Ud is no sobner 
raised, than the soutli one, upon which is* 
c^nibedded a metal plate, coloui'od aeUow^ 
performs the same operation; which is 
immediately repeated by the eastern lid, 
the plates of which are coloured ved\ and, 
lastly, by the western lid, whose plates 
contain nothing but black lines, marks of 
cities, and names. 

By these four ojierations, which arc 
consecutively performed, quite as rapidly 
as we have detailed them, the sheet of 
white paper is seen successfully, and 
happily transformed into a most lovely 
and prolific picture, in seven colours, of 
oceans, empires, kingdoms, principalities, 
cities, flowing rivers, mountains, C^he tops 
of which are left white,) Uik»8, itc., each 
not only pronouncing its own npme, but 
declaring the lines of latitude and longi- 
tude under which it exists. The picture, 
or, as it tt^rms itself, “ The Patent illumi- 
nated Map," proclaims to the world its 
own title : it gratefully avows the name of 
its iugenions parent to be Charles Knight, 

A few details are yet wanting to fill up 
the rapid sketch, or outline, wc have just 
given of the mode of imprinting thes<» 
maps. On the northern block, which 
imparts the first impression, the oceans 
and lakes are cut in wavy lines, by which 
melons, when the whole block is coloured 
A/we, the wavy parts are impressed quite 
light, while principalities, kingdoms, &c., 
are deeply designated, and thus by one 
proces.s, turn blues are impf inted. 

When the southern block, which is 
coloureil descends, besides marking 
out the principalities, &c., w^icli are to be 
permanently designated by that colour, a 
of it recovers countries, which, by 
the first process, had been 'marked blue^ 
but which, by the admixture of the yellm*, 
are Injautifully coloured gessn. liy this 
second process, ihprafore, two colours are 
again iipprinted. When the eastern lid. 


which is coloured red, turning upon its 
axis, impinges upon the besides 

stamping the districts which are to be 
designated by its own colour, it^intnides 
upon a portion of the blue impression, 
which it instantly turns into purple^ and 
upon a portion of the impression, 

which it instantly changes into brmn ; 
and tlius, by this single operation, three 
colours are imprinted. 

lint the three lids conjointly have per- 
formed another very necessary operation 
—namely, they have moistened tlse paper 
suflBcicntly to enable it to receive the 
typographical lines of longitude and lati- 
tude, tlie courses of rulers, the little round 
marks denoting cities, and the letter-press, 
all of which, by the last pressure, arc 
imparted, in common black printer’s ink, 
to a map, distinguishing under the beau- 
tiful jirocess wc have described, tlie 
various regions of the globe, by light blue, 
dark blue, yellow, green, red, brown, and 
purple.* 

By M r. Knight’s patent machine, maps 
may be thus furnished, to our infant 
schools, at the astonishing low rate of 
4^f/. each. 

OlO SEritetiSt 

FULLER. 

[The following characters have been 
drawn from the Prophatu: and Holy 
by Dr. Thomas Fuller ; a work not so well 
known as it deserve.s to be ; no edition of 
it having been published, it is believed, 
from the year 1657 till 1814, when its sub- 
stance wa.s reprinted in a pocket volume 
of Selections^ by the Rev, A. Broome, who 
observes that “to a modern reader the 
language of Fuller will often appear quaint 
and full of conceits ; but this was rather 

* We ought to observe, tliat an analogous in- 
vention has already been brought to great perfec- 
tion, by Mr. Hulmandell, in the department of 
lithography. By using, consecutively, six, ten, or a 
do%en stones, each charged with its separate colour, 
the effect of a line vrater-colour drawing is re- 
produced in most wonderihl lightness and bril- 
liancy, wliile (the^olour used being all oil-colour,) 
a depth is given to the shadows which Hie cleverest 
master of the water-colour school cannot reach In 
his own original performance. A set of views of 
French scenery and architecture, done in this way, 
may now be seen in the shops ; they are, in fact, 
beautiful pictures ; arid you get, we believe, twenty- 
six of them for eight guineas. 

t A efirious mistake, first noticed by an ingenious 
friend, occurs in l)r, Wordswortk's Ecctenasdcal 
Biography^ in the Life of one Nicholas Ferrar, to 
whose pen his biographer has thought proper to 
ascribe the above w'ork. The mistake arose, it 
seems, B:om this circumstance : Ferrar used to 
employ the women of his family in transcribing 
many valuable publications, for the purpose of 
having them Uiuminated and bound in a clioice 
manner; and, amongst others, a manuscript copy of 
the Praphape and Holy State was,|found amongst 
his papers atler his decease. 
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the fault of the age, than of the writer. 
The characters, which are drawn with 
admirable beauty, are somewhat abridged ; 
but the* text, as well as the orthograjdiy 
tlironghout, have been carefully pre- 
served.”] 

The Good fVife. 

St. Paul to the Colossians, chap. iii. ver. 
IS, first adviseth women to submit them- 
selves to their husbands, and then coun- 
selleth men to love their wives.’ And sure 
it was fitting that women should first have 
their lesson given them, Iwcausc it is 
hardest to be learned, and, th<»rcfore, they 
need liave the more time to comic it. For 
the some reason we first .begin with the 
character of a good wife. 

S/ie eommandeth herhifshand, in any equal 
matter^ hy constant obeying him. Jt was 
always observed, that what the J^^glish 
gained of the French in battle by valor, 
the French regained of the English by 
cunning in treaties. So if the husband 
should chance by hLs powei* in his pavssiori 
to prejudice his wife’s right, she wisely 
knoweth, by compounding and complying, 
to recover and rectify it again. 

She never emsseth her husband in the 
spring tide of his anger.f but stayes till it be 
ebbing water ; and then mildly she argues 
the matter, not so much to condemn him, 
as to acquit herHeli*. Surely men, contrary 
to iron, are worst to be wrought upon 
when they arc hot: and are farre more 
tractable in cold blood, it is an observa- 
tion of seamen, that if a single meteor 
or fire-ball falls on their mast, it portends 
ill luck ; but if two come together (which 
they count Castor and Pollux) they pre- 
sage good success. But sure in a family 
it bodeth most bad, when two fire-balls 
(husband’s and wii’e's anger) come both 
together. 

She keeps home., if she hath not her hus~ 
band's company., or leave for her patent to go 
abroad. For the house is the woman’s centre. 
Jt is written. Psalm civ. 2, “ The sunne 
afiseth ; man goeth forth unto his work, 
and to his labor untill the evening.” But 
it is said of the good woman, Prov. xxxi. 
15, “She riseth whiles it is yet night.” 
For man, in the race of his work, starts 
from the rising of the sunne, lx.*cause his 
biisinesse is without doors, and not to be 
done wiUiout tlie light of Heavens But 
the woman hath her work within the 
house, and th(‘r(dbre can make the sun 
rise by lighting of a candle. 

Her clothes are leather comely than costly^ 
and she makes plain cloth to be velvety by her 
handsome wearing it. She is none of onr 
dainty dames, who love to appear in 
variety of suits every day new ; as if a good 
gown, like a strato^m in warre, were to 


be used but once. But our good wife seta 
up a sail, according to the keel of litT hus- 
band’s estate ; and if of high parentage, 
she doth not so remember what she was * 
by birth, that she forgets what she is by 
match. '' 

Arcana imperii (her husband's serrelp) 
she will not divulge. Especially she is care- 
ful tof conceal his innrmities. If he be 
none of the wisest, she so orders it, that 
he appears on tlu‘ publick stagu but sel- 
ilome ; and thqp he hath conn’d his part 
so well, that he comes off with great ap- 
plause. Tf his Favia infijrmam be but bad, 
she jil’ovides him better formas assisteutes., 
gets him wise servants and secretaries# 

In her husband's absence she is wife and 
deputy husband., which makes her double the 
fileiLof her diligence. At his return, he 
finds all things so well, that he w^ouders to 
* see himself at home, when he was abroad. 

In her husband's sichiess she feels more 
grief than she shnvs. Partly, that she may 
not disbcarteii him ; and partly, becan.se 
•she Ls not at leisure to seem so sorrowful, 
that she may be the more serviceable. 

Her children^ though many in uundter., are 
none in noyse^ steering them with a look 
whither she listeth. When they grow uj>, 
she teacheth them not pride, but painful- 
ness, making their hands to clothe their 
backs, and them to wear the livery of their 
own industry. She makes not her daugh- 
ters gentlewomen, before they be women, 
rather teaching them what they should 
pay to cithers, than receive firom them. 

The hcavimt work of her servants she 
maketh tight., by orderly and seasonable 
enjoyning it. Wherefore her service is 
counted preferment, and her teaching 
better than her wages. 

The Good Husband. 

He will make a good husband, whose 
character wc axe now to present. 

His love to his wife weakeneth not his 
ruling her^ and his riding lesseneth not his 
loving her. Wherefore; he avoideth all 
fqndnesse, (a sick love*, to be jiraised in 
none, and pardoned only in the newly 
married,) whereby more have wilfully be- 
trayed their command, then ever lost it hy 
their wives’ rebellion. 

He is constant i^nto his wife^ and confident 
of her; and sure where Jealouslc is Bic 
jailonr, many break the prison, it opening 
more wayes to wickednesse then it stop- 
peth; so tha# where it findeth one, it 
maketh ten dishonest. * 

He alloweth her meet maintenance^ hut 
measures it by his own estate : nor will he 
give lessc, nor can she ask more. Which 
allowance, if shorter than her deserts, and 
his desire, he length^neth out with his 
courteous carriage unto her, chiefly in her 
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sickness^ then not so much word-pitying 
her^ as providing necessaries for her. 

That she ma^ not intrench on his prero^ 
gafivcy he fnaintains her projmety in femi- 
nine qffairs-^€<hi therein he folios her ad- 
vice. Causes that are properly bf feminine 
cognizance he suffers ner finally to decide, 
not so much as permitting an api>eal to 
himself, that their jurisdictions mhy not 
interfere. 

He is^tareful th^ the wounds betwixt 
them take not ayre^ and be publickly knownX 
Jarres concealed are half reconciled ; 
which, if generally known, ’tis a 4puhle 
task, to stop the breach at home, and 
men’s mouths abroad. To this end, he 
never publickly reproves her. An Open 
reproof puts her to do penance befoi;p all 
that are present ; after which, many study 
ratlier revenge than reformation. < 

He keeps her in the wholesome igno- 
rmice of unnecessary secrets. They will 
not be starved with the ignorance, who 
perchance may surfeit with the knowledge 
of weighty counsells, too heavy for the 
weaker sex to bear. He knows little who 
will tell his wife all he knows. 

He beats not his wife after his fleath. One 
having a shrewd wife, yet loth to use her 
hardly in his life-time, awed her with telling 
her tliat he would beat her when he was 
dead,— meaning, that he would ledve her 
no maintenance. I'his humor is unworthy 
a worthy man, who will endeavour to pro- 
vide her a competent estate ; yet he that 
im))overishcth his children to eifrich his 
widow, dcstroyes a quick heUge, to make 
a dead one. ^ 

The Good fVidow. 

Conceive her to have buried her husband 
decently, according to his quality and con- 
dition, and let us see how she behaveth 
herself afterwards. 

Her grief for her husband^ tho' realist is 
moderate. Excessive was the sorrow of 
King Richard the Second, beseeming him 
neitiicr as king, man, nor Christian, who 
so fervently loved Anna of Bohemia, his 
(inccn, tliat when she died at Shean, in 
Storey he both cursed the place, and also, 
out of maduessG, overthrew the whole 
house. 

But our widow^s somnojs no storm^ but a 
still rain. Indeed some foolislily discharge 
the surjilusage of their passions on them- 
selves, tearing their hair, so that their 
friends coming ^ the fund'rall, know not 
wb^ most to bemoan, the dead husband 
or^b dying widow. Yet commonly it 
comas to pass, that supb widow’s grief is 
qnickly emptyed, which streameth out at 
so large a vent; vjhilest tlieir tears that 
but drop, #iU hold running a long time. 

She continues o compete^U thne in 'her 


widouf's estate. Anciently they were at 
least to live out their annum lucths^” 
their year of sorrow. But as some erro- 
neously compute the long lives of the Pa- 
triarchs before the flood, not by solary, 
but lunary years, making a movjeth a year ; 
so many overhasty widows cut their years 
of mourning very short, and within a few 
weeks make post speed to a second mar- 
riage. 

Though^oing abroad sometimes about her 
businesses she never makes it her businesse 
to go abroad. Indeed man goeth forth to 
his labour, and a widow in civill affairs is 
often forced to act a double part of man 
and woman, and must go abroad to soli- 
cite her businesse in person, what she 
cannot do by the proxie of her friends. 
Yet even then, she is must carefull of her 
credit, and tender of her modesty, not 
impudently thrusting into the society of 
men. 

She loves to look on her hUsbafuTs picture 
in the children he hath left hers not foolishly 
fond over them, for their father’s sake, 
(this were to kill them in honour of the 
dead,) but givetb them carefull education. 
Her husband’s friends are ever her wel- 
comest guests, whom she entertainetli witli 
her best cheer, and with honourable men- 
tion of their ftiend’s and her husband’s 
memorie. 

If s/w can speak but little gowl of hims she 
speakefh but little of him. So handsomely 
folding up her discourse, that his virtues 
arc shewn outwards, and his vices wrapt 
up iu silence. 

She putteth her especiall confidence in 
God*s providence. Surely, if he be a fa- 
ther to the fatfwrlessef^ it must needs follow, 
that he is an husband to the widow. And 
therefore she seeks to gain and keep bis 
love unto her, by her constant prayer and 
religious life. 

She will not morgage her first husbanU*8 
pawnsy thereby to purchase the good will of 
a second. If she marrieth (for which she 
hath the apostle’s licence, not to say man- 
date, “ I win that the younger widows 
marry,”) she will not abridge )ier children 
of that which jnstly belongs unto them. 
Surely a broken falm to the former is but 
a weak foundation to build thereou a 
loyall affection to a latter love. Yet, if 
she becomes a mother-in-law, there is no 
diflerdnee betwixt her carriage to her own 
and her second husband’s \thildrcn, save 
that she is severest to her own, over whom 
she hath the sole jurisdiction. And, if her 
second husband’s children by a former 
wife commit a fault, she had rather bind 
them over to answer for it before their 
own father, than to correct them herself, 
to avoid all snspicion of hard using 
them. < 
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Keto )$ooit0. 

VIRITH TO REMARKABLE PLACES. BY 
WILLIAM MOWITT, 

[This book belongs to a class of works 
which it wonU afford ns mnch plcasnre to 
see “ increase and multiply," far beyond 
our present anticipation. Their influence 
upon every grade of readers must be ex- 
tremely beneficial; they must encourage 
kindly feelings and interchanges of affec- 
tion between the rich, the moderately 
wealthy, and tlie educated poor ; which, 
after all the vapourings of srhemiug econo- 
mists, are the Homan cement " of social 
life, and the best security for its broad 
and almost universal happiness. In this 
strange age, when the quicksands of time 
fleet so last, and one surprise succeeds 
another with such rapidity as to favour an 
electrical theory of society — the valtfc of 
any work written with the object of en- 
dearing to us tlie glory of the past, must, 
therefore, prove an acceptable service : and 
to cherish respect for places hallowed by 
time and circumstance, or association 
with genius ; old halls, battle-fields, and 
scenes illustrative of striking passages in 
English history and poetry,” such as Mr. 
Howitt describes it to be his aim to com- 
memorate ; is at once an amiable and 

t )lcasant exercise of ingenuity, which we 
lope to see repaid in other sense than in 
extent of fame ; for, the volume before us 
is but the commencement of a series, 
upon the execution of which the author 
appears to have set his mind and heart. 

The “ Visits,” iii this volmne, are to 
Penshurst, the Field of Culloden, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and the Haunts of Shak- 
speare ; Combe Abbey, Lindisfarnc, Floddcn 
Field, and other scenery of Marmion; 
Bolton Priory, Hampton Court, Compton- 
Winy ates, Tintagel, Stafla, and Iona; 
Edge-Hill, Stonyhurst, Winchester, Wot- 
ton Hall, and Kilmorac. The reader 
will, jierchance, observe^ thet, of many of 
these “ places,” enough is already known ; 
but, strange to say, the information re- 
lating to places much frequented is gene- 
rally faulty in proportion to its copiousness. 

Of the design of the work we have 
Huificiently spoken. Its execution must 
be considerea somewhat unequal; with 
considerable research for material, and 
taste, and judgment in tlieir construction ; 
with some neat ''criticism, and much of the 
philosophic spirit which the subjects natu- 
rally enkindle ; there are occasional traces 
of haste and lax composition, which dis- 
figure a work of lasting interest,such as we 
rank the risifs to Retnarkable Places, The 
tone of the author is altogether liberal ; the 
encomiums of the good are not grudgingly 
given, nor are rcfletitions on the bad 


sparingly withheld. There are blnntness, 
heartiness, and sincerity, and occasional 
pleasantry, which resuscitate, as it were, 
the interest of the places visited; and 
what with, the author’s acknowledgcRl taste 
and verisimilitude in description, and the 
artistes (S. Williams’s) graphic skill, — ^the. 
volume has altogether that renaissance 
style which is just now so popular. 

We proceed to a few extracts, which, 
firom a work of such details as the present, 
must, necessaril}^ be ‘^fqw and far be- 
tween.”] 

9 The Sidneys of Penshurst, 

England, amongst her titled familieg, 
can point to none more illustrious than 
that of Sidney, It is a name which car- 
ries with it the attestation of its genuine 
nobilicy. Others are of older standing in 
the realm. It is not one of those to be 
found on the roll of Battle Abbey. The 
first who bore it in England is said to have 
come hither in the reign of Henry HJ. 
There are others, too, which have mounted 
mnch higher in the scale of mere rank ; 
but it may be safely said that there is none 
of a truer dignity, nor more endeared to 
the spirits of Englishmen. In point of 
standmg and alliance, there is hardly one 
of our old and most celebrated families 
with which it will not be found to be 
connected. Warwick, Leicester, Essex, 
Northumberland, Pembroke, Carlisle, Bur- 
leigh, Sutherland, Rutland, Strangford, 
Sunderlai4jd9 are some of the families 
united by bloo4 or marriage with the house 
and fortunes of the Sidneys. The royal 
blood of England runs in the veins of their 
children. But it is by a far higher nobility 
than that of ancient descent, or martial 
or political power, that the name of Sid- 
ney arrests the admiration of Englishmen. 
It is one of our great watchwords oflil>crty. 
It is one of the household words of English 
veneration. It is a name hallowed by 
some of our proudest historical and literary 
associations ; identified in the very staple 
of our minds with a sense of high prin- 
ciple, magnanimity of sentiment, and ge- 
nerous and heroic devotion to the cause of 
our country and of man. When we would 
express, in a few magical syllables, all that 
we feel and comprehend of patriotism and 
genius, the nameif that rush involuntarily 
to our lips are those of Milton, Hampden, 
Sidney, and such men. It is a glorious 
distinction for pne family to have given 
one such name to its country ; but it is the 
happiness of the house of Sidney to num- 
ber more than one such in its line, and to 
have enriched our literature with a bril- 
liant constellation of names, both made 
and female, that hav(» been themselves 
poets, or tlie admired theme of poets; 
literdry, or the friends of all the literary 
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and lea.riied of their times. They were 
not merely of the aristocracy of rank, bat 
of the aristocracy of mind ; and it is from 
that cause, and that alone, that their 
name i« embedded like a jewel in the 
golden framework of tlie lan^age. 

Tke Field of Cullwlen^ 

The moment that our summer^ tourists 
enter the great Caledonian Canal, one of 
the most magnificent, and now one of the 
most accessible routes ^which they can 
take, they are in the very cradle of the 
Rebellion ol’ forty-five. Right an^ left of 
those beautiful lochs over which they sail, 
i«: the glens and recesses of the wild hills 
around them, dwell the clans that carried 
such alarm into England. The fasteesses 
of Lochaher, Moidart, and Badeuocn, sent 
forth their mountaineers at tlie first sum- 
mons of their Prince. Not a splintered 
mountain towers in view, nor a gien pours 
its waters into the Glen More nan Albin, 
or Great Glen of Scotland, but bears on it 
some trace or tradition of those times. 
Fort William, Fort Augustus, the shattered 
holds of Tnverlochy, luvergary, Glen Mo- 
riston, all call them to your remembrances. 
It was here that Lochiel called them 
around the standard of Charles ; it was 
here they gathered in their streuj^h, and 
drove out every Saxon, except tlie garri- 
son of Fort William ; and it was here that 
the troops of the bloody Duke of Cumber- 
land came at his command, and blasted 
the whole region with fire and Word. It 
is wonderful how nature, fti ninety years, 
can 80 completely have reclotlted the val- 
leys with wood, and turned once more 
that black region of the shadow of death 
into so smiling a paradi.w. When you 
ascend to the justly celebrated Fall of 
Foyers, you are again reminded of forty- 
five, by passing the house of Frazer of 
Foyers ; and, as you approach Inverness, 
yon only get nearer to tnc startling catas- 
trophe of the drama. Your whole course 
has been through the haunts of the Ca- 
merons, the Macdonalds, the Grants, the 
Maephersons, and Frazers, the rebel clans 
of forty-five,— and it leads you, as it did 
them, to the Muir of Culloden. 

• • • • 

Though ninety yearsjiave passed since 
the battle of Culloden, the field is covered 
with the marks of that day. The moment 
yon set foot on the scene of action, you 
recognise every^position df the contending 
armies, and the objects which surrounded 
them. The night l>efore.the battle, Prince 
Charles and his officers lodged in Culloden 
House. There stands CdUoden, restort^d 
and beautified siijce then, but occupying 
the same site, and surrounded by the same 
wood. The battle took place between 


this house and an extensive enclosure on 
the moor, the north wall of which screened 
the right fiank of the Highland army. 
This wall the English troops partly pulled 
down, and raked the fiank of the rebels 
with such a murderous fire ^f artillery as 
cut down almost every man, and caused 
the almost instantaneous rout of the right 
wing. The mouldering remains of that 
old and shattered wall still stretch across 
the moor in the very course laid down in 
the original plans of the battle. In the 
centre of the place of action the ground 
was hollow and boggy. The ground is 
now sound, but you see plainly the hollow 
extent of the morass. 

Skak^peare and his Cimmentators, 

The commentators on Shakspoare have 
puzzled themselves wonderfully about 
some of the plainest matters of his text, 
andkbout none more than the identity of 
the dewberry. In the Midsummer Nighfs 
JJhcam^ Titanla tells the fairies to be kind 
to Bottom : 

Be kind and courteous to this e^entleman ; 

Hop in his walks, and gambol In his eyes ; 

Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, 

With purple grapes, figs, and mulberries ; 

The honey-bags steal from the humble-bees,” &c. 

These same dewberries have cost the 
expounders of his text a world of trouble. 
As a])ricots, grapes, and figs are very good 
things, they comd not bring their fancies 
to believe that the fairies would feed Bot- 
tom on aught less dainty, even though he 
yearned hungrily after good oats and a 
bundle of hay. All kinds of fruits were 
run over in the scale of delicacies, and not 
finding any of the finer sorts which ever 
bore the name of dcwlierry, they at last 
sagely concluded that it must be a goose- 
berry, because the goosel>erry Ls only one** 
mentioned as a gooselicrry in all his 
dramas. A wise conclusion ! What a ])ity 
that those laborious and ingenious com- 
mentators would but step occasionally out 
of their studies, and go into Shakspeare's 
own neighbourhood, and hear the pea- 
santry therr talk. They would not only 
have long ago discovered whjit a dewberry 
is, but might hear many a phrase and pro- 
verb that would have thrown more light 
on the text of Shakspeare, than will ever 
stream in through a library window in 
half a century. A dewberry is a species 
of Dlackberry, but of a larger grain, of a 
finer acid, and having d^on it a purjilc 
bloom like the violet plum. It is a fruit 
well known by that name to botanists 
(ruSus casius)^ and by that name it has 
fUways been well known by the common 
people in the midland counties. As 1 
walked round the orchard of Ann Hath- 
away, I was quite amused to see it {growing 
plentifully on the hanks ; and, taking up % 
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Mwig of it with some berries on it, 1 aisked 
almost every countryman and country- 
woman whom I met during the day, what 
they called that fruit. In every instance, 
they at once replied, “the dewberry. 
While J was 4u that nei( 2 ;hhonThood 1 re- 
peatedly'asked the peasantry if they knew 
such a tiling as a dewl>erry. In ev'cry 
case, they replied, “To be sure, it is like 
a blackberry, only its j^rains are larger, 
and it is more like a mnlbcrry.” A very 
good d(*scription. “ Yes,” said others, “it 
^p*ovvs low on the banks ; it grows plenti- 
fully all about this country.” So much for 
all the critical nonsense about the dew- 
berry. 

Ctmhe. Ahhey^ fVwnmokshire, 

This pleasant old mansion, the seat of 
the Earl of Craven, which lies about fom* 
miles from Coventry, besides its own par- 
ticular attraclious as a good specimeft of 
an old monastic building, and containing 
a considerable number of valuable ]>aimt- 
ings, Vying also in a pleasant )»ark, and 
retaining its gardens in their primitiv'e 
st-ate — making it altogether a very agree- 
able spot to visit on a summer’s day, with 
cbeerfnl hearts and cheerful friends— has 
a great deal of interest attached to it, 
through its having been the scene of some 
of the earliest and latest fortunes of the 
Princess Elizabeth, the daughter of James I., 
and Queen of Bohemia. It was hence that 
the conspirators of the (Junpowder Plot 
endeavoured to seize and carry her oft* 
w’hon a mere girl, and it w'as hither she 
returned, after all tlie troul>les of her most 
troublesome and disastrous reign, and en- 
joyed tlio only peaceful days of her exist- 
ence. Elizalx'ih was a Stuart, and, like 
the rest of her family, was doomed to 
drink deep of misfortunes ; but, strictly 
virtuous and highly amiable, Providence 
seemed to concede to her what so few of 
her family were permitted, or, indeed, de- 
» served, a quiet tei'ini nation of a stormy 
life. If ever the finger of an ill fate, laid 
on evil deeds, was, however, manifest, it 
was not merely in her family, but in the 
families of those w’ho were concerned in the 
attempt to carry her oflT from this place. 
Such were the singular fortune's connected 
with that circumstance, and its great cause, 
the (runpowder Plot, that, perhaps, no 
other spot of the strangely eventful sqjll of 
England can shew more remarkable ones, 
• • • • 

Perhaps so many portraits of the Stuart 
family are not to be met with in any one 
place besides, as these which were chiefly 
collci'ted by the affection of Elizabeth. 
'Phere is none, indeed, like the grand 
equestrian Vandykes of Charles I. at 
Warwick Castle, Windsor, and Hampton 
Court ; but there are ibany of a liigb cha- 


racter, and some nowhere else to be found. 
I'hese render a visit to Combe well worth 
making ; but, besides these, the Abl>ey con- 
tains many admirable subjects by first-rate 
masters*. Vandyke, Rubens, Carravugio, 
Lely, Kneller, Hnigbel, Teniers, Mere- 
veldt^ Paul Veronese, Rembrandt, llol-. 
bein, and Albert Durer. Amongst them 
I may phriicularly mention fine and cha- 
racteristic portraits of Sir Kenelrn Digby, 
Sir Thomas More, General Monk, Lord 
Slf afford, Vandyke by bimselt^ Hon- 
tborst. by liimself : heads of the Saxony 
llefonn^'rs, by a Saxon artist ; Lot and his 
daughter, by Michael Angelo. There is, also, 
a very curious old picture of a lady with m. 
goldeA drinking-horn in her hand, and a 
Latin Jegetid of Count Otto, who, hunting 
in tlio forest, and seeing this lady, asked 

drink out of her horn, for be was dread- 
fully athirst; but, on looking into it, h(' 
w'as suspicious of the liquor, and ])Ouriug 
it behind him, part of it ftdl on his horse, 
and took oft* the hair like fire. 

The Gallery is a fine old wainscoted 
room ; the cloisters are now adorned with 
prmecting antlers of stags, and black- 
jacks. 'I'here are old tapestry, old paint- 
ings, old cabinets, one made of ebony, 
tortoise-shell, and gold ; and the house 
altogether has that air, and those vestiges 
of old times, which must, independent of 
its connexion with the Queen of Bohemia, 
give it great interest in the eyes of tin* 
lovers of old English houses, and of the 
traces of past jjeuerations, 

THE COMIC LATIN GRAMMAR. 

[As a relief to the recent disquietudes of 
Black Monday, we ore induced to return 
to this suarkling educational burlesque; 
as the playbills say, in consequence of 
repeated inquiries at the Box-ofl&ce.”J 
0/ an Adtferb. 

Csesar mult dm conturbsvit indif^enas. 

Cicsar much astonished the natives. 

[The illustrative wood-cut is very smart 
— a nigger (Caesar) in an uyster-rooni, be- 
ginning his fourth dozen of natives, p. 201 . ] 

Coitjinictwns are thus used. Ova et lar- 
diim, eggs and bacon. Dimldium dimi- 
dium^/ye, half-and-half. Amor et demen- 
tia, love and luodvess. 

0/ a Preposition . — Sometimes a prepo- 
sition is joined in composition with ano- 
ther word, as jorostratus, knocked down— 
floored. • ^ 

. Tullius ab aqiiario prostratua est. 

Tully was knocked down by a waterman. 

The Interrogative. — Remember, that 
the use of the interrogative.^ who ? and 
what? however jilbtifiatile in grammar, is 
very impertinent in conversation. What, 
for Sample, can he more ill-bred than to 
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«ay, Who are yon? Indeed, modt qnestionA 
are lU mannered. We do not' speak of 
such expressions as. Has yonr motner sold 
her mangle ? and the like, nsed only by 
persons who have never asked themselves 
where they expect to go to ? but of all nn- 
mecessary demands whatever. “Sir,” said 
the great Dr. Johnson, “ it is uncivil to be 
continually asking, Why is» a ddg’s tail 
short, or why is a cow^s tail long.'^ 
Nmninative and Keri.— The nominative 
case of pronouns is larely expressed, 
except for the sake of distinction or em- 
phasis, as— r 

Tu es exquisitus, tu es. 

• You 're a nice man, you are. 

Sometimes an adverb with a genitive 
case stands in the place of the nomiimtive, 
as— * 

Partlm astutorum mordebantur, * 

Part of the knowing ones were bit 

We must contend that the above is a 
racy observation. 

Exceptimi to the Ride* — A verb placed 
between two nominative cases of different 
numbers, is not like a donkey between 
two slacks of hay, it makes choice of one 
or the other, and agrees with it, as — 

Amygdalae amarae venenum eit^ 

Bitter almonds is poison. 

We have written the English beneath 
the liatin. Perhaps it may be imagined 
that we think good English beneath us. 

Substantive and Adjective. — Sometimes a 
sentence 8upplie.s the place of a* substan- 
tive; the adj^ective being fdaced in the 
neut^ gender, as— *' 

Audito reginara leones coenantes visisse; 
ft being heard that Her Majesty had gone to see 
the lions at supper. 

Construction of Nouns Substantive* — 
When two substantives of a different sig- 
nidcation meet together, the latter is put 
ill the genitive case, as— 

Ulysses lumen Cyclopis eztinxit : 

Ulysses doused the glim of the Cyclops. 

A genitive case is sometimes placed 
alone; the preceding substantive being 
understood by the figw ellipsis, as— 

TIbl ad magistrl veneris, cave verbum de porco 
When you are come to the master’s (house), not a 
word about the pig. 

Considering that a secret is a pig^ it is 
singular that betraying one should be 
called letting the cat out of the bag. 

Two substantives respecting the same 
thing are put in the same case, as— 

Telemaehum, juvenem bon&e ipdolls, Calypso ex- 
istimavlt. 

Calypso thought Telemachus a nice young man. 
By the yt9y^ what a cnice young man 
Virgil makesi out Marcellus to have been! 
Praise, dispraise, or the quality of a 


thing is placed in the ablative, and also in 
the genitive case, as— 

Vir paucoTum verborum ct magni appetitus : 

A man of few words and'largc appetite. 
Paterfamilias. Vir multis miseriis ; 

A father of a family. A man of many woes. 

The man of most woes^ however, is a 
hackney-coachman. 

Opns, need, and usus, need, require an 
ablative case, as— 

Didoni marito opus crat ; 

Dido had need of a husband. 
iSnese cGBufi usus erat : 

Aneas had need of a dinner. 

But opns appears to be sometimes placed 
like an adjective for neccssarius, neces- 
sary, as— 

Regi Anthropophagorum coquus opus est : 

The King of the Cannibal Islands wants q^cook. 

Which would serve his purpose best — a 
valet-dc-chambre who dresses men, or a 
wit who roasts them ? 

genitive Case after /we.— Adjec- 

tives which signify desire, knowledge, me- 
mory, fear, and the contrary to these, 
require a genitive case, as — 

Mens tempestatum praesria : 

A mind foreknowing the weather. 

A piece of sea^weed has often, heretofore, 
been used as a barometer ; but it is only 
of late that thLs ])urpose has been an- 
swered by a vmrphy* 

Nouns partitive, nouns of number, nouns 
comparative and superlative, and certain 
adjectives put partitively, require a geni- 
tive case, from which, also, they take tlieir 
gender; as— 

Utrum horum mavis accipe: 

Take which of those two things you had rather. 

So Queen Eleanor gave Fair llosiunond 
her choice between the dagger and the 
bowl of poison. This, to our mind, would 
have been like choosing a tree to be 
hanged on. 

[As an illustration, may be added the 
piece, “ Take this, or this,” from Barnett’s 
opera of Fair RmamoruL^ 

Secundus sometimes requires a dative 
case, as— , 

Haud ulli veterum virtute secundus; 

Inferior to none of the ancients in valour. 

Surely Virgil, in saying this, had an eye to 
a hero, whose fame has been perpetuated 
in the verses of a later poet. 

** Soim. talk of Alexander, and some of Pericles, 

Of Conon and Lysander, and AJeibiades ; 

But of all the gallant heroes, there’s none for to 
compare, 

With my ri-folHle-Tiddle-iddle-lul to the British 
grenadier!” 

Nouns of (7o/t.— You must emi all .such 
words attentively before yon can cohstrue 
well, or the ef>»8equence will be, that you 
will be considerably blown up, if not con* 
foundedly flogged. ^ ^ 
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THE ENGLISH BIJOU ALMANACK FOR 1840, 

[I'o the untiring ingenuity of Mr. 
Schlo-ss, are-wc indebted for the introdirc- 
tionof this tasteful exotic into oxir parterre 
of annuals. Its parental editor, however, 
was the highly-gifted L. E. 1 *. : it was with 
her a pet litteraire^ and she is known to have 
regarded it as “ the prettiest of her tasks. 
With the Almanack for 1839, the series 
edited by L. E. L. has terminated ; the 
volume for the pre.scnt year being the 
first of a New Series, edited by Mr. 
Lover, author of Ilftry O'Morc^ and, cer- 
tainly, one of the most graceful lyrists of 
his day. One of his best pieces in the 
present Abnanack is the following, to his 
lamented predecessor 

To the Memory of L, E, L. 

IIoAv many t)ie tear will shed, 

When on this page they look, * 

And thy cold doom is read , 

In thine own tiny book. 

The little gcni, while thine, 

With graceful joy was bright. 

The tearful task is mine. 

With grief to dim its light. 

Untimely was thy fall, 

Embitter'd was thy fate — 

Oh, that a leaf so small 
Should tell of grief so great ! 

I’he portraits are those of the Duchess 
of Sutherland ; Mrs. S. (>. Hall, whose Maid 
Marian is ju.st now rivetting some hun- 
dreds of readers to their firesides ; Madame 
Persiani, whom Lajiorte assures us is to 
he with us “immediately after the first 
week in March Thomas Moore, Esq. ; 
Sir Martin Archer Shoe, P. 11. A. ; and 
W. C. Macready, Esq. By the way, 
is Mr. Lover aware <jf the neat witticism 
he has accomplished in the last line of his 
tribute to Persiani ? 

“ That fairy /oMTil was a type of thee 
the general reader not being aware that 
“ fount ” or “ font ” is the technical 
designation of any set or^ quantity of 
printing types. The allusion to Macready, 
our first literary tragedian, having 

“ Restored, the glory of the stage ; 

Redeem'd what stigmatized an age” — 

maybe somewhat anticipatory for prosy 
people, though not for the poetical, j We 
have not space^to quote from the remain- 
ing tributes, which are, at once, grace- 
fully spirited and channingly character- 
istic. 

The Almanack is bound, as hitherto, in 
an illuminated case ; and “ reposeth ” 
within a morocco casket, upon a white 
velvet lit ; whilst, to suit all sights, ’’ as 
the spectacle-dealers say, a liliputiaii 
u reading-glass is here the “ Companion to 


the Almanack.” It is altogether a very 
elegant trifle for the mantel, the console, 
the encoigneur, or the boudoir table. Wltli 
each copy of the Almanack is presented 
a Miniature Portrait, engraved on steel, of 
Prince Albert — a tiny gem for an album.] 

In G alignanV 8 Messenger^ 3 4, we 
regret to find recorded the death of Mrs. 
Haddington^ whoBe name has just become 
known to the world, by a volume of poems, 
lately 9 published. Mrs. Boddington was 
likewise the author of Slight Iternmisccnces^ 
and other prose works, which not only efn- 
title''her to the highest place in that clas.s 
of lii^ratnre to which these works belong, 
but Ntamp her as the originator of a style 
•of descriptive narrative peculiarly her 
own; in which we admire a wonderful 
power of dt‘picting nature, great origin- 
ality, a variety and an endless flow of 
fancy, a ba]>py mixture of pathos and 
sober thought, with delightful cheertulness 
and enthusiam, a sunnincss of mind shin- 
ing throughout, and a pen thick-drop- 
ping with beauty and gladness.'’ Those 
who delight in the simplicity, feeling, and 
quaintness of the earlier writers, must h»il 
the volume of Poems just referred to, as a 
revival of a taste fast fading away, and, 
unfortunately, too often replaced by mere- 
tricious and affected extravagance. 

, 'FatUtfes. 

PHnee J^ilerhazy . — The house of Esterbazy is. 
probably, the most magnificent of iion-regnant 
houses in the world. 'J'hat jacket of Jackets, which 
is said to co.st the Prince £100 in wear and tear 
every time it is put on, has already impressed the 
English public with tlie extent of his xjosscssions ; 
hut the impression falls short of the reality. Ills 
estates contain 130 villages, forty towns, and thirty- 
four castles. He has four country-houses as big as 
Chatswortli, within an hour’s ride of one another ; 
one of them, Esterbkz, contains 360 rooms for 
visitors, and a theatre. The well-known story of the 
l*rince's reply to the Lord of Holkham, who, after 
exhibiting a flock of 2,000 sheep, inquired if he 
could shew as many — " My shepherds are more nu- 
merous than your sheep ” — turns out to be literally 
true: .there are 2,500 shepherds on his estates. 
But, as a lady of the neighbourhood observed to Mr, 
Paget — ** Le» Eaterhazy font tout en grand: le feu 
prince a dote deux cent maUreeeeiy et pensionnt cent 
enfans iltigitimes:’ dThey have a regular grenadier 
guard in their pay, and the right of life and death on 
their estates.— Review. 

Spoiled CAtId.— “ I am, perhaps, a leeUe spoilt, 
but that is not t<^be wondered at, considering the 
fuss people make about me.”--%Lad 9 Bleseington. 

Vanity full-blown.^* Any woman but me would 
have had her head turned by iho homage I have 
received. Ever since my infancy, warriors, states- 
men, poets, and men of letters, have joined in de- 
claring me the most peerless of my sex. But 1 am 
not at all spoilt by%. Ng! I have never lost the 
beautiful simplicity of my character, that exquisite 
sensilnlity which has rendered me so popular. Mow 
you vrill love me when you know me better.”— /A/d, 
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Ancient AfSS,-^M. Bidron, during faU recent 
archieological tour in Greece and Turkey, discovered 
a Greek. MS. about 900 years old, containing a series 
of religious monumental paintings. This document, 
found at Mount Athos, gives fiill in.structlons con- 
cerning ail the subjeota and persons appropriate to 
be painted in churches, with the proper age, cos- 
tume, and attributes of each figure. Another MS., 
containing similar instructions, in religious archi- 
tecture, is believed, by M. Didroii, to exist at Adri- 
anople. — Times. * 

Johnson's Lives of the The proof-sheets of 

this charming work were* read aloud by Mrs. Thrale 
to Dr. Johnson, at Streatham ; and the discussion^ 
to which they led, were, in tne highest degree, 
entertaining. 

A rww/.— General Taoli, dining one day at rfltreat- 
hain, with Mrs, TlirtUe, obtained leave to give *‘one 
to&at," and then, with smiling pomposity, proposed 
“ The Great Vaaahoiid,” meaning to desigiiatCi Dr. 
Johnson as ‘ The Rambler.*’ 

Jt/is Bleu Sorirlu's. -The first of these Soetbties 
was Instituted at bath, hy a few of the Ictftilng 
literati of the latter l.alf of the last century. It , 
owed its name to an apology made by Mr- StilUnglleet, 
in declining to accept an Jnvitatlon to a literary 
meeting at Mrs. Vosey’s, from not being, be said, in 
the habit of displaying a projicr equipment for an 
evening assembly “ Pho, pho !” cried she, with her 
well know'n, yet always original, simplicity, while 
she looked inquisitively at him and his accoutre- 
ments; “don’t mind dress! Come in your blue- 
stockings!” With these words, humorously re* 
pealing them ns he entered the apartment of the 
chosen coterie, Mr. Stillingfleet claimed ;^K‘rmis8ion 
for appearing according to order. And these words, 
ever after, were fixed, in playful stigma, upon Mrs. 
Vesey’s associations. 

Buying a title,— The price of the title of Baron 
in Hunghry is £2,0U0, and that of Count £5,000 ; 
hut Baron Siultz was compelled to pay £10,000; 
which strikes us to be exceedingly unjust. Accord- 
ing to the old adage, be ought to have ,naid nine 
times less. — Quarterly Bevieto. 

George ///.—Madame D’Arblay aescribes George 
III. as’ a perfectly natural man, who liad^i true taste 
for what, in a court — or, in truth, out of one — is so 
rarely to be met with — an unsophisticated charactei:. 

Chelsea Air is proverbially salubrious; Doctors 
Arbuthnot, Sloanc, Mead, Cadogau. Farquhar, &c. 
having given it medical celebrity, in making it tlieir 
chosen residence. 

Lichfield is celebrated for containing the house 
where Dr. Johnson was born, and his father kept a 
bookseller’s siiop ; the house where Garrick lived, 
and his elder brother died ; and the birth-place, or, 
at least, residence, of Dr. James, inventor of the 
fever pow'der. lii the cathedral are two beautiful 
monuments ; one to Garrick, put up by his widow ; 
and another to Johnson, erected by his friends. 

A^gand /amp.— Herschel calculated the dilTerence 
between the light of an Argand lamp and a aingle 
candle to be as sixteen to one. 

Prohibited Literature. — We are accustomed to 
read much abuse of the interdict of Government, 
on certain books published upon the Continent; 
tlumgh, probably, without understanding the precise 
cause of such u step. Thus, in Austria— “ jKird By- 
ron’s works are prohibited, eluefly^n account of the 
notes and letters, in« which the Austrian govern- 
ment is bitterly assailed ; but every bookseller of 
note keeps a large number of copies amongst his 
stock, and has the implied sanction of the police for 
disposing of them. It is not information, inquiry, 
speculation, or philosophy, unsophisticated litera- 
ture, or pure science, that theaimperial cabinet is 
anxious to exclude ; burthc intemperate discussion 
of political questions— dangerous enough in Any 
country, but useless, as well as daugerous, in one 


where the people neither have, nor wish to have, 
any active or direct share whatever in the mak*ng 
of their laws, or the direction of their jiflairs.”— 
Quarterly Bevieto. 

Ptzarro.—Mj. Pitt was accustomed to relate, very 
pl^santly, an amusing anecdote, of a total breach of 
mdfnory in sonte Mrs. Lloyd, a laiV', or nominal 
housekeei>er of Kensington Palace “ Being in com- 
pany,” he said, “with Mr. Sheridan, without recol- 
lecting him, while Pizarro was the topic of discus- 
sion, she said to him, 'and so this fine P/xorro is 
printed V ‘ Yes, so 1 hear,* said Sherry. ‘ And 
did you ever in your life' read such stuff ?' cried she. 

‘ Why, I believe it's bad enough,’ quoth Sherry ; 
'but, at least, Madam, you must allow it’s very 
loyal r ‘Ah!* cried she, shaking her head 'loyal? 
you don’t know its author so well as X do.’ ” 

Literary Labour,— V^r. Burney wrote the musical 
articles of the enlarged edition of Chambers's Cyvlu- 
ptedm , and, to fulfil his engagemeut, generally to.sc 
at five or six o’clock every morning, Ih his seventy- 
sixth year. 

Rewards of Genius. — Mr. Fox and Mr. irko 
clearly held, that men of science and letters should, 
in all great states, be publicly encouraged, wirhoul 
wounding their feelings by shackling their op'iiions. 

Bath tf'’//lers.—It is worthy of notice, and greatly 
In fafonr of the Bath waters, for^jaralx lic aff ■ s, 
that Dr. Biirncy never had a retuni oi his a g 
seizure of the 'hand; and never, tj tli*' ■ . ’ o. his 
life, which was prelonged several y v:, ad a' y 
other paralytic attack. 

Anctenl Epitaph at F.dnmUon . 

“ Erth goyth upon erth, as mold upon inolii, 

Erth goyth upon erth, al glysterynge in gold ; 

As thogh erth to erth iiu’r turn shold, 

And yet must erth to erth soner than he w 

Penny Postage. — Here is a specimen of th . work 
ing of the new system. A Correspondent has • .1 
us, from Blandfoid, in Dorset, some lines iipoi mis 
said Penny Postage, which ajipeared in ihe news 
papers a few weeks since. The original B'andford 
postage was about lOr/. ; and, but for the rc, ' lion, 
the sheet of paper, the penny postage, and on. diiu'. 
would have been saved. 

Chelsea Baits appear to have been manufac < i .'d 
upon the same sjiot for more Uian 1 .10 years. 

Mimic Volcanoes. — The volc.mic exhib* ns a* 
“ the Surrey Zoological Gardens,” probani, had 
their oiigin in the Hnnelagli spectacles of the Iasi 
century, for. In 1702, was shewn in the above giT.!-- 
dens a beautiful representation of Mount Etnp^ ith 
the flowing of the lava The. height of the boardi'd 
work which represented the mountain, w'a& alx.ut 
eighty feet ; and the whole exhibited a ’-ery curii us 
specimen of machinery and pyrotechnics. 

Boyai Marriages. — Bishop Compton exposed him- 
self, by his zeal fur the Protestant religion, to tiic 
resentment of King James, by whom lie was si'.s- 
pendod from his episcopal functions. He had, how'- 
ever, soon afterwards the satisfaction df placing the 
crown on the Prince of Orange’s head, having, some 
years before, performed the marriage ceremony 
between him and his illustrious consort ; whose 
sister, (afterwards Queen Anne,) he united also to 
l*rlnce George of Denmark. 

Love'll Sorrow . — Pride may be called in as a usehd 
auxiliary to assist a woman to bear up against the 
inconstancy or the injustice of her lover, but few 
can withstand his sorrow ; for no weapon in tlie 
whole armory of love is so dangerous to a female 
breast. — Lady Bb'.ssinglt>n. 
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MONUMENT TO 

SIR WALTER SCOTT, GLASGOW. 

Various; mooting-s wore held soon after 
the lamented death of Sir Walter Scott, 
with a view to the erection of inommicntH 
to his memory ; and the records of those 
meetings, and their resnltH, are adorned 
by many of the noblest and inost distin- 
guished names, both of England and of 
Scotland. In London, the Lordliishop of 
Exeter, Sir Robert I^eel, and Sir John MaL 
colm, took a prominent pfirt as speakers : 
in Edinburgh, the Duke of Buccleuch, the 
Manpiis of Lothian, the Earl of DalMmsie, 
the Earl of Rosebery, Lord Jefirey, (then 
Lth’d Advocate for Scotland), and Profej>s»oT 
Wilson.* 

The subscription for a moiiuineiK at 
Edinburgh reached the sum of «£r6,0(M) ; lind 
a rich Gothic cross, with a statue in the in- 
terior, will soon be completed. This de- 
sign, it will be recollect^, illustrated the 
first Number of the Literary ^rtirtd. 

In Glasgow the subscription amounted 
to about 1,200 : the site chosen w'as the 
Square of St. George, in th(‘ heart of the 
city, wherein were already erected the 
bronze statues of two of its own most illus- 
trious citizens. Sir John Moore and James 
Watt. The design of the moiiunieiit to 
Scott, is a lofty triumphal Doric cqlumn, 
with his figure on the summit; by Mr. 
Burn. The base of the inomuuent is of 
tasteful de.sign, witli antie decor.ated with 
sculptured masks : the torus is ejirichcd, 
and the shaft fluted : the abacus is 
severely plain ; but the acroter in^ts centre 
is chastely decorated, and servos as a 
pedestal for the statue to stand upon. I'hc 
lUnstrious poet wears tlic dress of his time, 
which the sculptor has preferred to the an- 
achronism of classic costume. “ The 
foundation-stone of this column was Laid 
in October, 1837, hy the Lord Provost, the 
City authorities, and the principal mem- 
bers of the College. A prayer was delivered 
on the occasion ; and the several spokes- 
men evinced all the patriotic warmth 
which a subject so fraught with every 
Imidly feeling could scarcely fail to elicit. 
The subscript iou was exclusively defrayed 
by tlie Glasgowiaus and natives of the 
County of Lanark and their having 
taken precedence of the ^citizens of Edin- 
burgh, has occasioned Dr. Dibdin to re- 
mark : “ the Spartans have here shot a- 
head of the Athenians. * 

“ The uobleufhu and gentlemen who 
subscribed to the English fund, had 
adopted a suggestion— (which originated, 
I lielieve, with l^ord Francis Egertou and 
the Honourable John ^nnrt Wortley) — 
that, in place of Meeting a eeuotajih in 
Westminster Abiiey, or a statue or pillar 

* Lockhart’s' Life r>f Scott, vol. x. p ?fJC 

t Northern Tour, \ol. ii p. CG7. 


elsewhere, the most suitable and respectful 
tribute that could be paid to Sir VV’' alter 's 
memory, would be to discharge all The en- 
cmiibranccs uiion Abbotsford, and entail 
the Jiouse, with its library and other arti- 
cles of curiosity collected by bir a, togetlier 
with the lands which he had planted and 
embellished, ux>ou the heirs of his name 
for e\'cr. The sum produced by the sub- 
scription, however,, proved inadequate to 
the realization of such a scheme ; and, 
after much consultation, it was at longlli 
settled that the money in the hands oi* the 
committee, (bi'tween and 

should be employed to liquidate tlie debt 
upon the library and museum ; and what- 
ever is over, towards the mortgage on the 
lands. I'bis arrangement has enabled tbc' 
present Sir Walter Scott to secure, in 1,1 le 
shape originally desired, the permanent 
preservation at least of the house and its 
immediate apjmrtenaiices, as a memorial 
of the tastes and habits of the Ibundei. 
The poet’s ambition to endow a family 
sleeps with him. But I still hojie his suc- 
cessors may be, as long as any of bis blood 
remains, the honoured guardians of that 
monument.”* 

Another interesting memorial remains 
to be mentioned. In the market-place 
of Selkirk, there has been »c?t iq), at the 
cost of local friends and neighbours, a 
statue in freestone by Mr. Alexander S. 
Ritchie, of Musselburgh, with this in- 
scription : — 

“Krkctew in Avoust, 1839 , 

IN PROUD AND AFFECTION ATJi KEMEMTIRANCR 
OF 

SIR WALTER SCOTT, BARONET, 

SnERIFF OF THIS CoUNTY, 
from 1800 to 1832. 

By yarrow's stream still let me stray, 

Though none should guide my leeble way ; 

Still reel the breeze down EUrick hruak, 
Althougii it chill ray withered cheek." 

Ncverthele.ss, it is to be regretted that no 
memorial of Scott has yet been placed in 
the shrine of our poets and men of genins 
at Westminster. 

TYliUAN PURPLE. 

Since the appearance of the interesting 
notice of thi.s attractive subject of inquiry, 
in the Literary fVrrrUl^ (present volume, 
page 27 H,) we have ascertained that, in the 
eburse of last spring, Dr. Wilde read to 
the Riyal Irish Academy a paper on some 
Discoveries he hart made at Tyre, relating 
to the manufacture of the celebrated Pur- 
ple Dye. 

Dr. Wilde stated, tliat having been en- 
gaged in investigating the ruins of Tyre, he 
discovered several circular apertures, or 
reser\'oir.s, cut in the solid sanu^stone rock, 
close to the waters* c^dge, along tlic southern 
shores of the Peninsula. These, in shape. 

* Lockhart’b Life of Scott, ui ante. 
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resembled a large pot, and varied in size 
from two to eight feet in diameter, and 
from fttur to five deep ; some were in clns- 
tera, others isolated, and several were con- 
nected in pairs by a conduit about a ibot 
deep. Many of those reservoirs were 
filled with a breccia solely composed of 
broken-np shells, bound together by carbo- 
nate of lime, and a small trace of stron- 
tinn; large heaps of a similar breccia 
were found in the vicinity of the pots. 
This mass, a portion of which Dr. Wilde 
exhibited to the Academy, is exceedingly 
heavy, of adamantine hardness ; and the 
shells of w’hich it is composed appear to 
be all of one species, and, from the sharp- 
ness of their fracture, were evidently 
broken by art and not worn or water- 
washed. 'I’he portions of shell were exa- 
mined by eminent naturalists, and are • 
pronounced to be the Murex tru^iculus^ 
which most conchologLsts agree was one 
species from which the Tyrian dycfwas 
obtained; but until now, no proof could 
be given of its being the actual shell. 

Dr. Wilde is of opinion, that the reser- 
voirs ho discovered were the vats or mor- 
tars ill which the shells were broken up, 
in order to obtain the dye, (which lies in a 
sac in the neck of the mollusc Inhabiting 
them,) and shewed that it accurately ac- 
cords with the description of Pliny, who 
states, that the smaller shells (of which 
those in the specimen are examples) were 
broken in certain mills. 

ALEXANDER WILSON. 

[We regret to have forgotten the title of 
the publication whence we lately copied 
the following pleasing lines on Alexander 
M ilson, the celebrated and amiable natu- 
ralist, who desired that be should be buried 
where th<‘ birds might sing over his 
grave.”] 

Ill some wild forest shade, 
liiuler some spreading oak, or waving pine, 

Or old elm, festooned with the guddiiig vine, 

Let me he laid. ^ 

In this dim, lonely grot, * 

No foot, intrusive, will disturb my dust; 

But o’er me songs of the wild birds shall burst, 
Cheering the Bp«»t. 

Not amid charnel stones, 

Or colhns dark, and thick with ancient mould, 

With tattered pall, and fringe of cankered gold, 

May rest my bones ; « 

But let lh,e dewy rose. 

The snowdrop, and the violet lend perfume 
Above the spot, where, in my grassy tomb, 

1 take repose. 

Year after year, 

Within the silver birch tree o’er me hung, 

The chirping wren shall rear her callow young, 

Shall build her dwelling near. 

And ever, at the purple dawning of the day. 

The lark shall chant a pealing song above ; 

And the shrill quath when eve grows dim and grey, 
Shall pipe her hymn of love. 


The blackbird and the thrush, 

Tlie golden oriole, shall flirt around. 

And waken, with a mellow gust of sound, 

The Ibiest’s solemn husli. 

Birds from the distant sea, 

Shall sometimes hither flock, on snowy wings, 
And soar above my dust in airy rings, 

Singing a dirge to me. 


MARGUERITE DE BOURGOGNE. 

VJl. — The Children. 

Were we engaged in writing the cliToni- 
cle*8 of the pageants and processions of la 
vielll^ France^ we could well devote one 
chapter to the account of Louis’s gorgeous 
enlyy into Paris. But we have another 
task to nerform — our tale is one of deep 
ancPfeaiTul passions, and, as we approacli 
its dark and impressive denouement^ we 
would not lengthen it by any compara- 
tively extraneous detail. It will suffice 
to say, that the array of armed knights, 
and fair ladies, and snorting horses, was 
magnificent and imposing ; and that the 
mnltitudc, having jostled, and pushed, and 
shouted in the streets until they were 
quite hoarse and tired, betook themselves 
to the different marchdnds de vin^ in the 
vicinity of the Louvre, to canvass over 
what fresh changes were likely to take 
place, and how it was that the stranger, 
Buridau, had ridden on the King’s left 
hand, as prime ministi^r, whilst Marigni 
had, that morniug, exchanged places with 
him at Vincennes.* 

On the evening subsequent to the King’s 
openingvcouncil, Marguerite and Gaul- 
thicr Daulnay enconntcr€»d each other, by 
accident, in thc‘ gardens of the j^>alacc. 
The favourite was chafed and irritated; 
he had gained no clue towards the disco- 
very of his brother’s assassin ; but, on the 
contrary, had seen hii^ reputed murderer 
raised from the dungeons of a prison to one 
of the highest powers in the realm. Let- 
ters-patent from the King, had likewise 
been conveyed toGanlihier, at the close of 
the 'council, by an officer of the court, con- 
ferring on him the government of Franche 
Comte, with an order annexed, that he 
should quit Paris on the morrow to take 
possession. He had indignantly torn the 
document to pieces, and its morsels were 
scattered about the walk. Little passed 
between the Queen ,and her courtier, but 
discontented and angry speeches ; and she 
was not sori^ when tje trumpets sum- 
moned Gaulthier, as captain of the guard, 

* Enguerraud de Marigni- was finally executed 
on the famous gibbet of Montfaucon. which he had 
himself constructed, and of which he was the first 
victim— the last thc^good Coligni. He was 

condemned “ par ordre du lloi Louis-le-Hutin, k 
IMastigation d’un de scs couxtisans.”— JK>*/ome His- 
torial das grandes Chroniques de France, fol. 03. 
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to his duty: more especially as she jier- 
ceived the new premier advancinff towards 
the^ area of their conference by another 
t allec* 

“ I crave your pardon, Marguerite, for 
interrupting your farewell,” said IJuri- 
dan ; for his quick eye had detected Oaul- 
thier in conversation with the Queen, 
from the windows of the palaecj and hod 
led him towards them. 

They were no farewell .speeches that 
passed between us, Lyonn/'t,” replied the* 
Queen. “ 'fhcre is no occasion for them.” 
“How so, Marguerite?” “ liecaus^ he 
i.s not going to leave us.” 

“ Rut the King has ordered it in council.” 

And 1 forbid it. T jiromised that you 
should be minister, and J have kept^my 
word ; on the other hand, you swor^ to 
leave (laulthicr with me, and now you* 
require his exile. He shall stay.” 

“ Have you forgotten then,” inquired 
Rnridan, “ how deeply you are in my 
power?” 

“ Y ou cannot crush me, without falling 
by the same blow,” returned the Queen, 
coldly. 

“ And yet that thought would not have 
stayed me yesterday,’’ was the reply. 

“ Yesterday,” said Marguerite, “ you 
had all to gain, and nothing to lose but 
life. To day, with your existence, you 
would lose rank — fortune— j)ower. Listen, 
Lyoiinet : we are arrived together at tlie 
edge of a deep and fearful precipice — we 
slionld sustain, rather than threatefi, each 
other.” * 

“ You love this boy, then r” ^ 

“ More than my life ; but my love for 
him is pure, and chaste as the Alpine 
snow.” 

“ A pure love in the heart of the Queen 
of France!” .said Buridan, with asperity. 
“ I had thought that you might wring it, 
without pressing out one human senti^ 
ment.” 

“ If it is not love,” replied Marguerite, 
“* invent some other name for my weak- 
ness ; but I beseech you, let him not 
depart.” 

Tlj^ prime minister returned no answer, 
but stood with folded arms and downcast 
eyes, impatiently beating the ground with 
his foot. , 

“What say yon, Lyonnet?” demanded 
the Queen ; “ you answer not.” 

“ Marguerite I” returned Bnridan, with 
•warmth ; “ if the rjj^memhraifce of what I 
once waa to yoti, renders intolerable the 
.thought that you love another ; if what 
you have mistaken for love, or vengeance, 
or hatred, was but an ati^H’tiuu which I 
could not stifle, biR wbtcli reproduced 
itself under all tboMe forms; if I* can prove 
this— nay more, if I can prove that all my 


endeavours have had but one end, and if 
I deliver up to you those proofs ; tell me, 
if you find this devoted love still ^jesting 
in my heart, will you not consent that 
Ciaulthier Daulnay departs ?” 

“‘Do you speak sincerely, lyonnet, or 
are you jesting with me ?” 

“ You must give me a rendezvous to- 
night, Marguerite, and to-night I will 
return you those letters. But let it not be 
a rendezvous ol‘ tlireate or hatred, as those 
of the tavern and the dungeon. It must 
be a meeting of love and trust, and to- 
morrow you may deal with me as you 
choose, for I shall be in your power.” 

“ Supposing that I consent ; even then 
I cannot see you in the palace.” 

“ But you can quit it as you please, and 
the Tour de Nesle is still your property.” 

, “ I will meet you, then, Lyonnet,” re- 

tnrnedtthe Queen, after a minute’s roflec- 
tjjpn. “ It is a strange emotion— a feeling 
you might deem me incapable of knowing ; 
but the flight of you has recalled so many 
momeutii of bygone happiness— the sound 
of yonr voice has awakened the vibrations 
of so many chords of love in my heart, 
which I tlioiight long since stilled for ever, 
that I cannot refuse you. I will come.” 

“And will Gaulthier depart to-morrow^ 
Marguerite ?” 

“ I will tell you all anon ; but we mast 
now separate. Here is the key of the 
staircase of the tower : until this evening, 
then, farewell.” And the Queen and mi- 
nister returned by different avnuiues to 
the palace. 

Let not the reader think, from the dia- 
logue we have just recorded, tliat a better 
feeling was arising in the breast of cither 
party. Each had departed, firmly bent 
upon destroying the other ; and while 
Marguerite summoned Orsini to her own 
apartment, and bade him attend, with 
four armed assassins, at the Tour de Nesle 
that evening, Buridan and Savoisy nu‘t 
in the council-chamber, and the cour- 
tier received orders from the minister 
to repair, at nightfall, to the tower with 
his guard, and arrest all whom he^ might 
find there,' whatever might be their rank 
or title. 

The ruddy and mysterious twilight of 
an autumnal evening, hod began to creej) 
over the city, when Buridan, as we shall 
still call him, left the palace, and pro- 
ceeded the tavern of Pierre 4e Bourges, 
where he had appointed Landry to meet 
him and restore his precious box. He 
had previously dispatched a billet to Ganl- 
thier Daulnay, requesting that he would 
come to the same spot before curfew, 
upon some urgent business ; and be now 
hurried along the darkening and narrow 
streets of Paris towards«tlie tavern. Upon 
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entering his old lodf^ing, be found the 
worthy ex-j^ooler of Vincennes true to his 

K iiitmeut; and, with a stonp of wine 
e him, and the box on the table ; he 
was comitinf? a few coins in his hand, and 
mminati.^[|r on the probability of his being 
able to lead an honest life in future. 

“ W'^e are well met, Landry,’* said 13uri- 
dan, “ and you have kept your word. In 
return, here are your twelve marcs . of 
gold,” he continued, laying the purse upon 
the table. 

“ And here is your box, mon enpitaine. 

I have done well to sell an old iron case 
for so much, and now I can safely lead a 
reputable and joyous life. I should say 
my salvation is certain, provided that I 
can occasionally burn a Jew, or strangle a 
iiohemian, to accomplish my duties faith> 
fully.” • 

“ I have given a rendezvous,” said Bu- 
ridan, “ to a young man at this tavern, 
and I expect him every moment. *You, 
must leave this room for a short ])eriod, 
and as soon as» you have seen him depart 
you may return, as 1 have yet need of your 
serv’ices.” 

DienV^ said Landry, as a noise was 
heard upon the landing, “ he has followed 
you pretty closely, for he is now endea- 
vouring to break his neck upon the stair- 
case and, as he quitted the chamber, 
(ianlthier Daulnay entered by another 
door. . 

A cold and haughty salute passed Im- 
tween the rivals ; and then the favourite, 
in a formal tone, requested to know for 
what purpose Buridan had required his 
presence. 

*•! bedr a message to yon from the 
Queen,” replied the other: She is unwil- 
ling you should give up the command of 
Tranche Comte, by remaining in Paris out 
of respect to her, for she appears to have 
but little regard now left towards you.” 

“ Explain yourself, Buridan,” replied 
Ciaiilthier, staggered at the announcement. 

“ I should have thought you knew my 
real name and title- by this time,” said 
Buridan. “ You arc aware it is Lyonnet 
dc Bournonville, who is prime minister of 
France.” 

“I care littlo what name they have 
given you, or by what title you call your- 
self. I demanded an explanation of your 
dark hints, apd I await it.” 

“-Calm yourself, returned Bu- 

ridan, “ and torment not your sword in 
its sheath, in that fashion.” He conti- 
nued, in taunting irony, “ Marguerite is a 
beautiful and impassioned creature, is she 
not, monsieur? What said she, when you 
demanded of her how she came by that 
wound in her forehead ? Without doubt 
she has written to*y«“ since concerning 
it?” 


“ What mean these presuming queries : ” 
demanded Gaulthier, angrily. 

“She can paint love and passion in^ 
burning and endearing terms, can she 
not ?” continued Buridan, in the same 
style. 

“ Your accursed eyes have never gazed 
upon^ the sacred writing of the Quoen-^ 
you are mad.” 

“ Do these remind you of her,” said 
^Buridan, opening tho box, and taking out 
the letter and the lock of hair. “ When 
you linger near her — when you inspire the 
air \rhich she breathes— when you forget 
all others but yourselves, is it not thrilling 
to j)ass your hand amongst the long soft 
tresses that flow so voluptuously on her 
warm and rounded shoulders, and cut off 
a 16ck like this.” 

“It is her writing!” exclaimed Gaul- 
thier, almost involuntarily, as he gazed 
upon the evidences Buridan was display- 
ing : “ the very colour of her hair, too ! 
on have stolen this letter, villain : you 
ave snatched that tress by surprise.” 

“Ask her concerning it yourself, de- 
luded one,” said the minister. “ She has 
given a rendezvous this,evening to one of 
the Court — will you meet and confound 
her ?” 

“ The place ? Tell me, that I may con- 
firm your falsehood or her disgrace.” 

“At the Tour de Nesle,” said Buridan : 
“ the hour of meeting has arrived, and the 
key is m my possession. Take it, and be 
speedy: — ^yct stay ; one word more.” 

“Spt»>ik !” 

“ Alargucrite de Bonrgojj^ne is the mur- 
derer of your brother !” 

An exclairuition of mingled agony and 
surprise, which resembled the howl of a 
tortured animal, rather than the voice of 
a human being, burst from Gaulthier’s lips, 
as he hurriedly quitteA the room, and in 
two minutes more he was hastening wildly 
along the banks of the river towards the 
tower. 

“ So,” thought Buridan, as he departed : 
“go, rash fool! rejoin your ladye-love, 
and perish with her together. Savoisy 
will make strange prisoners to-night, if 
he is as punctnal as they be. And now 
but <ine sole object remains to interest me 
— it is to discover some clue to my unfor- 
tunate children. \A’hat, ho ! Landry !” 

The ex-gaoler of Vincennes entered the 
room immeditiitcly— without doubt, he had 
been employed at the k?y-hole during the 
past interview. 

“ How long would it take a young man 
to go from here to the Tour de Nesle?” 
he inquired. , 

“Provided he canifbt get a boat,” rc- 
tuipicd Landry, “ he must go np to the 
Pont-anx-Moulins, and tliat will be half 
an hour’s journey.” 
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^^Cest bieu” replied Bnridau. “Pnt 
tlic hoQT-glasH on the tabic, and seat 
yourself before that flask of wine. I 
•would talk to you about your old cam- 
paigns in Italy.” 

“ Ab, captain !” said Landry, as lie took 
b\s place at the table, and filled his goblet ; 

“ they were rude wars, but glorious days 
for a young soldier, nevertheless.* 1 rrtnem- 
ber well the wine of the rich prior of 
(ienes, that we drank to tlie last drop ; and 
the convent of young glrl.s«that wc carried* 
off to the last nun. All those things are 
joyous souvenirs, but they are teprible 
sins, captain.” 

‘t On the last day,” said Buridan, they 
will put your sins on one .side of the 
balance, and your good deeds on the otjier. 

I hope you will have enough of the la^r 
to outweigh the former.” 

I have done many good actions — very 
many j” said Landry, as he fiuishcd a cup 
of wine. 

“ Recount them to me for my edifica- 
tion,” said Buridan. 

*’■ At the trial of the Templars,” said 
Landry, gravely, “ which was held at the 
commencement of this year, they wanted 
a witness to help the side of the godly to 
triumph, and to condemn Jacques de Mo- 
lay, the grand master.* A worthy Bene- 
dictine taught me a false testimony, which, 
for a marc of gold, I repeated word for 
word ; and on tlie following day the here- 
tics were burned, to the great glory of our 
holy religion.” * 

“ Continue, mon brave : hli,ve yon not 
some story gbont two infants lhat Or- 
sini ” 

“ I know what you are about to say,” 
interrupted Landry. *•- Ay, ay ; they 
were two little things tliat Orsini told me 
to throw into the vrater, as if they had 
been blind kittens ; but 1 could not wait 
until nightfall, having other affairs, so 1 
exposed them on the Farvis-Notre-Damc, 
where they generally place these little 
creatures.” 

“And know you not what became of 
them ?” 

No, rfaith not, but I know that some- 
l>ody f i»ok them, because at night they were 
gone. J marked them, too, to know them 
again in case I should* ever see them. 
They cried a great deal, to be sure, but it 
was for thew good.” 

“ And this sign ?” 

“ I scratched red crols on their left 
arms with my poniard !” , 

“ A red cross !” exclaimed Buridan, 

• *' Philippe le Bel pour fairc coTxdaniTier le» Tem- 
pliers, einpioya des formes qvii outragent figalement 
la Justice ei I’huraanite. Le IF Mars, 1314, Jacques 
Molay, grand maltrc. etl>uy, cornmandeux dc Nor- 
mandie, en protestant do leur innocence fiurcnt 
hrfiits vifs a Paris."- P?i, 8. 


starting up ; “a cross on the left arm, and 
alike on each ? Landry ! for our I^ady’s 
sake, tell me it was not a cross you made 
—that it was not on the arm— that it was 
some other sign !” 

“It was a red cross,” sai^ Landry 
gravely, “ I have told yon so.” 

'‘^Justice de Bieu !” cried Buridan, in 
accents of* piercing agony. “ 7'hey are 
my children ! Philippe ! Gaulthier ! One 
a-ssassinated by her, and the other about 
to fall by hande ! Landry, where can 
we get a boat, that we may arrive at the 
Tour de Nesle before that young man ? 
Quick, quick— there is life and deatli upon 
our speed.” 

“ Yon shall have one instantly ;” replied 
Landry, alarmed at the consternation he 
had caused. “ There Is a fisherman clo'^c 
^ to the tavern, who will lend u.s his craft.” 

“ Hasten then, Landry, and there is my 
piu*8e for yon, if we arrive before him. 
Yet ^!tay— procure a ladder, some ropes, 
and a torch, for wc may want all.” 

Whence go you, captain?” demanded 
the astonished vassal, as ho followed Buri- 
dan from the room. 

“ To the Tour dc Nesle !” was the reply. 

The required articles were speedily pro- 
cured from the master of the tavern ; the 
boat was unmoored, and the minister and 
the gaoler were soon whirling, in their 
frail craft, down the rapid water.-? of the 
Seine. Alekrt. 

(To br continued.) 


ROYAL MARRIAGE IN 1736. 

The following quaint account of the 
marriage of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
and x\ugusta, Princes.s of Saxe-Gotha, 
(great grandfather and great grandmother 
of her Majesty,) and the ceremony and 
etiquette ob.served on that occa.sion, will, 
no doubt, be read with interest. This 
event occurred in 1736, and the account is 
extracted firom a journal of that period : — 

“This day (25th of April) her Highness 
(the Princess ^)f Saxe-Gotha) arrived at 
Greenwich, attended by several, ladies of 
her brother’s Court, and her own retinue ; 
and was conducted in one of his Majes- 
ty's (George 11.) coaches to the Queen’s 
house in the Park, amidst the accla- 
matiops of thousands of spectators. Her 
Highness seemed highly delighted with the 
joy the people expressed her arrival, 
and had the goodness to shew herself for 
above half an hour from the gallery. The 
Prince of Wales came to pay her a visit ; 
and their Majesties, tlie Duke (Prince 
William Augustus, of Cumberland) and 
Princesses sent their compliments. On 
Monday, the 26th, the Prince of Wales 
dined with her Highness at Greenwich, in 
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one of tho rooms towards the Park, the 
windows being tlirown open to oblige the 
curiosiliy of the people. Ills Royal 
Highness afterwards gave her the diver- 
sirtn of passing on the water, as far as the 
'I’owcr a^d back again, in his barge, 
finely adorned, and preceded by a concert 
<>f irinsic. Their Ilighnesses afterwards 
snj)p*'d in public. On Tuesday, the 27th, 
her Highness came in his Majesty’s coach 
frtnn (ireeuwich to Lambeth, crossed the 
W'nter at Lambeth, and was brought from 
Whitehall to St. James’s in the Queen’s 
chair, wliere was a numerous and splendid 
Court beyond expre>sion. The J*rince of 
W ales received tier at the garden door ; 
and upon her sinking on her knee to kiss 
his hand, he affectionately raised her up 
and twice saluted her. 11 is Iloyal High- 
ness led her up stairs to their Majesties’^ 
apartments, where, presenting her* to the 
King, her Highness fell on her knee to 
kiss his hand, but was gently taken np and 
saluted hy him. Her Highness was then 
jiresented to tlie Queen, in like manner, 
and afterwards to the Duke and Prin- 
cesses, who congratulated her on her 
arrival. Her Highness dined with the 
Prince of W ales and the Prince-sses. At 
eight, (he jiroccssion began to proceed to 
the chapel, and the joining of hands was 

f roclaimed to the peo]»le by firing of guns. 

ler Highness was in her hair, wearing a 
crown with one bar, as Princess of W' ales, 
s(‘t all over with diamonds ; her robe like- 
wi.se, as Princess of Wales, being of 
crim.son velvet, turned hack with several 
rows of criniue, and having her train 
supported by l^ady Caroline Lennox, Lady 
('aroliiic Fitzroy, Lady Caroline Caven- 
dish, and Lady Sophia Fenmu*, all of 
wlnuii 'were in virgin habits of silver, like 
the J*rincess, adorned with diamonds not 
h‘ss ill value than from X'20,(HK) toX*3<),000 
each. Her Highness was led by his Royal 
Highness the Duke, and conducted by the 
l^uke of Crafton, Lord Chamlierlain, and 
fiord Hervey, Vice-(;!hamberlain, and at- 
tended by the Countess of^Elfingham and 
other ladies of her household. Tlie mar- 
riage service was read by the Bishop of 
i.iondon, Dean of the Chapel ; and, after 
the same was over, a fine anthem was 
performed by a great number of voices 
and instruments. W^hen the procession 
returned, liLs Royal Highn<*ss led hA bride, 
and, coming"' into the drawing-room, their 
Royal Highnesses kneeled down and re- 
ceived their Majesties’ blessing. At half 
an hour after ten, their Majesties sat 
down to supper in the Prince and 

Duke being on the King’s right hand, a,nd 
the Princess of Wales and the four Prin- 
cesses on the Queen’s left. I’heir Majes- 
ties retiring to the apartments of the 


Prince of W ale.s, the bride was conducted 
to her bedchamb(T, and the bridegroom to 
his dressing-room, where the Duke un- 
dressed him, and his Majesty di<l his , 
Royal Highness the honour to put on his 
shirt. The bride was undressed by the 
Princesses, and, being in bed in a rich 
undress, his Majesty came into the room, 
and the Prince following soon after in a 
night-gown of silver stnfl* and a cap of the 
finest lace, afterwards the quality were 
•admitted to sei^the bride and bridegroom 
sitting up in the bed, surrounded hy all 
the ^oyal family. His Majesty was 
dressed in a gold brocade turned up with 
silk, embroidered with large flowers^ in 
silrcr and colours, as was the waistcoat; 
the ^buttons and stars were diamonds. Her 
M ’^esty was in a jilain yellow silk robe, 
faced with pearl, dia,iiionds, and other 
jewels of immense value. The Dukes of 
Grafton, Newcastle, St. Albans, the Earl 
of Albema.rle, Colonel I’elhain, and many 
other noblemen, were in gold brficade of 
from .£300 to .£500 a suit. The Duke of 
Marlborough was in a white velvet and 
gold brocade. Tt was observed that most 
of the rich clothes were the manufacture 
of England ; and, in honour of our own 
artists, the few that were French did not 
come up to these in riclmes.s, goodness, or 
fancy, a.s was seen by the clothes worn l)y 
the royal family, which were all of British 
manufacture.” 

At the time of this marriage, the Prince 
of Wales w’as twenty-nine years of age, 
and the Prfticess seventeen. They had 
issue Tiihe children, the second of whom 
WHS George III. I'he Princess was a 
maternal ancestor of Prince Albert of 
Saxe-Cobiirg of Saalfield and Gotha. 

LONDON STREET ARCHlTbXTURE. 

VII. — NO. 31, OLT> BONO STRKET. 

This facade presents a pleasing combi- 
nation of Grecian and Italianized decora- 
tion ; and has a handsome entresol story. 

Still, this front, in consistency of cha- 
racter, can scarcely be compared with that 
of the bouse No. 21, in the same street, 
from the design of Messrs. Inwood, archi- 
tects of the new church of St. Pancras. To 
quote an able cjitic, in Fraser's Magazine^ 
who has taken uj) the subject of archi- 
tectural house-fronts, the last-named is 
almost “ the only instance in which the 
whole of sufch a front is consistently * 
designed and decoratcNa throughout, so as 
to he altogether of a piece, frtim bottom to, 
top ; for the shop, and the house above it, 
are, we may say, invariably treated as 
distinct from c;*ch other, instead of being 
combined, as far as itieir inevitable differ- 
ence of character will permit, into one 
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nniform coinpo»ition. This is more or 
less the case, even where architectural 
embellishment is liberally bestowed on the 
^ upper part of the front, the superstructure 
having so little architectural connexion 
with the basement on which it stands, that 
the efiect is quite incongruous.*’ 



NO. 3], OLD BOND STKEKT. 


Ktfo Boolst. 


THE NEW ZOO LOOICAL^ WORK. 

{Among the litbrary novelties of tlie 
inonth, of primary importance, in design, 
at least, must be ranked A Natural His- 
tory of i^imdrupeAs. and othvr Msimmiferom 
Animals ; by William Qmrles Liunseus 
Martin, formerly ofte of the officers in 
the scientific department of the Zoological 


Society’s Mnsuem. Much expectation has 
l>een raised among naturalists by the 
announcement of this work; |)ut, we 
think, not more tlian will be realized. 
Mr. Martin brings to his tusk scientific 
acquirements of the first oriter; which, 
with the aid of method and taste, can 
scarcely fail in producing a work that 
shall at once satisfy the naturalist and 
the general reader, who, in these days of 
universal acquirement, is expected to be 
acquainted with Zoology. In short, with 
such appliances as the above, a w«)rk must 
become popular in the soundest sense of the 
term. Still, from tlie contents of Part T., 
it is evident that Mr. Martin will not step 
out of his way to court popularity, by set- 
ting off his work with extrinsic embellish- 
ment at the expense of pro}»riety ; else the 
Part before us would have lasen richly 
' digbt jvith pictorial illustrations ad cap- 
fandas. On the oilier hand, the author 
very^ properly begins with the primary 
formation — the grammar— of his subject, 
and duly proceed* from generalization to 
detail. Thus, we have a few pages of 
preliminary observations on the study of 
Natural History, pleasingly, yet acutely 
written, and teeming with tamiliar philo- 
Rophy ; in just the lively vein that the 
subject demands. Next arc sketched the 
divisions of the animal kingdom ; the ar- 
rangements of (Iraiit and Owen being 
quoted in a note, and serving as a fair 
specimen of the novelty as well as the 
soundness of the illustrative details of the 
work, 'fo these succeed the characters of 
Mammalia, commencing with the brain. 
The osseous system of Mammalia is then 
commenced, and continued to the lumliar 
vertebra*. From this portion of the work, 
it will not be difficult to select a few illus- 
trated passages, which shall at once shew 
the style in which the work is execut'd, 
and the completeness of character with 
which it is illustrated, us regards the 
anatomical, osteolugical, and structural 
evidences. Thus, of the 

Osserms jlysti'm of MamnialiaJ] 

The following sketches may bo taken as 
representations of the osseous framework, 
as modified in Mammalia., birds, reptiles,* 
and fishes. In each example, the skull 
encases the brain; and the vertebral 
columg, the sjiinal chord. The organs of 
sight, smell, taste, and hearing, have, in 
each, tlie same respective situation; but 
the modification of the bones of the skull, 
vertebral column, and organs of locomo- 
tion, is greatly varied : in the fish, indeed, 
the Imnes of the cranium, ip particular, 

♦ The reptiles of Cuvier are now usually divided 
into Reptilla and Amphibia ; the latter correspond- 
ing to his order of ** Ratrat^ns.” 
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present what, in reference to Mammalia, 
may be termed an elementary condition. 

Of tln^ figures below, 1 , is the skeleton of 
the Lemur ; 2, that of the Eagle ; 3, that 
of the Alligator ; 4, that of the Carp. In 
all the aho)% examples of the vertelirata, 
thc‘ essentisus of the osseous framework are 
present: it is easy, however, to see how 
the extremities arc modified in each ; and 
how, from the almost human limbs of the 


Lemur, they merge into the swimming^ 
organs of the fish ; — the modification of 
the ribs and sternum is, also, no less 
remarkable. * 

[The hmnan skeleton is next examined 
more in detail than is usually adopted in 
works of the present nature ; and is illus- 
trated with whole page views, anterior, 
lateral*, and |)osterior ; and two fine cuts 
of the skull. 




(SKELRTONS OF'MAMMAL, BIRD, REPTILE, AKD FISH.) 


Our next quotation illustrates the 
risitm of the Giraffe. \ 

In some Mammalia, as the Hare, the 
Deer, the Horse, &c., the orbits are, more 
or less, lateral, so that the eyes, instead of 
seeing only such objt'cts as are in Yront, 
have a wide sphere of vision, comprehend- 
ing at least three parts of the horizon, or 
of a circle drawn around. The design of 
Nature in this arrangement is very evi- 
dent: the animals whose eyes are most 
completely lateral, are those whose food 
is placed under them, and who.se structure 
nnfit.s them for a life of rapine : quiet and 
timid, they have npt, with eyes intent 
upon their victim, to keep up a perse- 


vering chase, — nor have they, by the con- 
centrated fierceness of th*nr look, to para- 
lyze the awe-struck victim, and render it 
an easy prey; on the contrary, they them- 
selves are the .sufl’erers : ordained by N a- 
ture’s law to become the food of the carni- 
vorous, without weapons of re.sistance, or 
active defence, they have to maintain a 
continual watA. Hen<^, in order to pre- 
serve the race from extinction, one mode, 
at least, by which the design of Nature is 
accomplished, and it is one of passive de- 
fence, resillts from the wide scope per- 
mitted to their %)rgays of vision, which 
affords them timely notice of approaching 
danger. In these animals, the eyes are 
generally large, full, and protuberant. 
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The eye of the OiraRc, for example, is 
remarkable for its beauty. It is ample, 
and beams with an exj>reasion of gentle- 
ness, in accordance with the creature's 
character : one of the most striking cir- 
cumstances connected with it is its promi- 
nence ; and, so much so is this tlte case, 
'that the eye-ball is perfectly aj)parent to 
Hiiy one stunding in a right liner behind 
the animal, wliile the person, occupying 
such H position, is* eipially visible to the 
Giraffe. A native of tlm hills and plains 
of Africa, abounding in ferocious lieasts of 
jircy, among which Uie Lion is ijj^ most 
formidable enemy, the Giraffe takes in the 
liljrizon at a glance, almost witliout mov- 
ing; and, thus enabled to discern an 
enemy at a jonsi- 
derable distance, 
be may browsq 
at ease on the 
foliage of the mi- 
mosa. 

The annexed 
sketch represents 
a posterior view 
of the head of this 
singular and in- 
teresting animal ; 
the lateral posi- 
tion and prominence of the eyes are very 
conspicuous. 

[We pass on to a pleasing illustration 
of the 

Height of Forehead.] •. 

A wcll-develoj>ed skull %.iid forehead, 
and an expanded intellect, ha^' been re- 
garded as co-ex istents in every age: a 
forehead “ rillanous low " is Shakspere’s 
expression, with reference to the Ape (see 
Tempest) ; and in the Two tientlemen of 
Ferona^ Julia, drawing a comparison be- 
twixt herself and Silvia, says “Ay, hut 
her forehead’s low, and mine's as liigh.” 
Again, if wc turn to the statues of anti- 
cpiity, we And that the unrivalled artists 
of Greece regarded an advanced forehead 
as one of the characteristics of dignity 
and beauty, and the indication of a rehned 
iftid exalted nature. Hence, in their per- 
sonifications of ideal sublimity, with the 
boldness of genius, acting on the indica- 
tions of Nature, they* overstepped her 
bt|undary, and, feeling that a facial angle 
of eigbty-fivc would fail in embodying 
tbeir conceptions, they advanced it to 100 
degrees,— and tilius imprel^sed the statues 
of their gods and heroes wiib an air of 
superhuman grandeur. This is the maxi- 
mum to which the i'aciul line can he raised 
without falling from the sulflime to the 
distorted. “ If tlie^iiiciiA line," says Cam- 
“ h<" more advanced, the head apjiears 
monstrous and hydrocephalic. But, 'it is 


remarkable that the most ancient Greek 
artists have adopted precisely this maxi- 
mum, while the Romans have l*een con- 
tented with an angle of ninety-five de- 
grees, which is not so agreeable. The 
two extremes, then, of the Ipiman facial 
angle, are seventy degrees and 100 de- 
grees: they comprise all the gradations, 
from the Negro to the sublime beauty of 
the ancient Greek. If we descend lieiow 
seventy degrees we have an Orang ; if 
still lower, a Dog; then a Bird," &c. 
The ancient standard of beauty, however, 
“does not exist in nature, hut is purely 
imaginary, and what Winckelman calls 
the beau-ideal." 

Progression of Quoflnipeds. 

Professor Owen observes, that “ the re- 
lation which the structure of the vert<‘bral 
cohiKin bears to the mode of progression 
of a quadruped is extremely interesting, 
and enables ns to judge, in some degre<*, 
from the spine alone, of the locomoth c 
faculties of a fossil species." If we att<‘nd 
to the progressive motion of any heavy 
animal, os the Ox, we shall find the flex- 
ibility of the vertebral column (at least of 
its dorsal and lumbar portions) to l>e very 
restricted, and its centre of motion indefi- 
nite : it seems destitute of that suppleness 
which we see so marked in the. Weasel, or 
the Cat. Now, if th? dorsal and lumbar 
vertebra* he examined, they will Ik* found 
short, and with only a thin layer of elastic 
cartilage intervening between their bodies ; 
while their large, strong, spinous processes 
have no point between them, to which 
they definitely converge. In animals en- 
dowed with great flexibility *>f body, as 
the Cat, the Leopard, &c., this converging 
point is clearly marked, and the oblique 
hearing, in a direction opposing that of 
the dorsal and lunihar vertebra*, is very 
decided : added to which, the bodies of the 
vertebra are, comparatively, longer, and 
the layer of cartilage, interjMising lietween 
each, is, relatively, of greater thickness 
than in the px. Some animals have no 
centre of motion in the back,^ as tlie Ar- 
madillo, the Chlamyphoms, &c. ; and in 
these tlie spinons processes are all equally 
directed backward. The progressive mo- 
tion of such animals is aiitomaton-like : 
their^legs seem tti go by means of ma- 
chinery, the action of which affects no 
other part of the body. No inflexions of 
the spine accompany the movements of 
the limbs : the two extremities of the ver- 
tebral column are not alternately raised 
and lowered as in the bounding Leopard ; 
hut the hack preserves its uniform level, 
Imwever rapid may he the motion of the 
limbs. It is from this circumstance that 
the rapid movements of the Armadillocs- 
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in the gardens of the Zoological Society 
of London, have never failed to excite 
surprise. « 

[Of the illustrations of this work, the 
present Part bears but scanty evidence, 
'fhe wrapper^is a tasteful design from the 
pencil of William Harvey, by whom the 
principal pictorial subjects, about 5()0 in 
number, have been, in every practicable 
instance, drawn from the life. Of these 
illustrations, two specimens are subjoined 
— the Indian Elephant and the Wild Hull 
of CUiilUiighaui Park ; they are cxquLsitely 
worked in tints, and have the delicacy 
and softness of India-paper j)roofs. The 
huge, unwieldly awkwardness of the Ele- 
phant is very characteristic; and the 
accessories of the picture arc cleverly kept 
under, (though consistent with the Indian 
vegetation,) to give breadtli and massive- 
ness to the gigantic animal ; the engmver 
is Thompson. The brilliant white of the 
Hull against the dark vegetation, (o£ a 
much stronger description than that in 
the conipaniun print,) is likewise well 
managed. Indeed, the working of these 
engravings has received a degree of ar- 
tistlcal attention, of which few persons 
have conception : the adjustment of the 
lights and shadows in tliis nice depart- 
ment of printing, involves great outlay of 
time ; which, however, is amply repaid by 
8up<'riority of effect. The incidental illus- 
trations in this lirst Part are no fewer than 
sixty- three in number.] 


howitt’s visits to rumarkablk places. 

(Continued from page 285.) 

I W E are anxious to r(;turn to this fas- 
cia ating volume: its ta.stes and subjects 
are purely ///crary, and jiroperly belong 
to our little world. The several scenes 
visited by the author arc so many green 
spots upon the scarred face of this time- 
worn world — so many oases of delightful 
reflection for the contemplative philoso- 
pher, who can “ hang a thoiight on every 
thorn.’' Did our limits allow of such 
detail, we would give the reader an ab- 
stract of each of our author’s pilgrimages ; 
at the .same time shewing with what a 
halo of poetic intcre.st he has contrived to 
invest every point, be it starting or ^re.st- 
ing place ; how he carries the reader with 
him through tdorny paths, lo.st trackways, 
and neglected roads, such as usually lead 
to the “moated grange,” the baronial 
mansion, noble in decay, or the cnimb- 
ling min fast mingling with parent dust. 
The narrative i.s n(;ver t(?dious : with it 
you mount many a tottering stair and 
half-lit tower ; wherein each footstep 
raises an ntmo.sphfce of antiquity — a 


cloud of dust in which you are proud to 
be enveloped. But, we have wandered,' 
and so return to book. 

Throughout the volume are some charm- 
ing trails of thought upon topics that, we 
grant, have few attractions for the com- 
mon clay of mankind, but possess an nn- . 
dying interest for the man of intellectual 
tastes. *l’he “ Visit to Bolton Abbey,” 
and the Scenery of the White Doe of 
Rylston, is a fitting occasion for the intro- 
dnbtiou of some delightful disquisitional 
writing u]>on a school of Poetry, which 
even tlj^is irf>n age is hastening to appre- 
ciate — perchance the reaction of shame at 
a few caustic wits having, in their satni# 
nalia^ clamoured down the natural and 
truly Veaiitifiil for the sake of exalting, in 
theii ‘place, the cobweb creations of their 
own weak lirain. Here is an anecdotical 
opmiing page.] 

Fftrtuncs of Poets, 

The man of genius is often looked upon 
as a being that shut^^ him .self up, and 
knows little of what is going on in the 
real world around him. lie is supposed 
to live in a fairyland of his own creation 
—often a very barren and profitless one— 
fiill of all manner of encuantmeiits and 
magical delusions. In reference to him, 
men of arts and sciences, the men of spin- 
ning-jcnnics and steam-engines — nay, the 
naturalists, and many other writers— talk 
of themselve.s as practical men. 'I'hey 
often smile at^the jioet and the roraance- 
WTiter, as men of the world affect to dt>, 
and .say — O ! a very clever, a very clever 
fellow, indeed ; hut as ignorant of actual 
life as a child.” But the poets and 
romancers of late have proved themselves 
both to be profitable fellows and ])ractical 
ones. To say nothing of vast sums coined 
from the brain of Scott and of Byron ; look 
at the comfortable nest which Moore has 
feathered for himself. Very pretty sums 
he has fobbed now and then. See old 
George Crahbe going down to his par- 
sonage with 3000/. in his saddle-bags at 
one time. Look at the poet’s house at 
Keswick : it has a library in it which has 
co.st a fortune; and the poet and histo- 
rian sits there now, what with salaries, 
pQQpsions, Quartcriy Review articles, and 
residuary Icgateeships, as no inconsider- 
nbh' mail of substance. There is that 
“ old man eloquent ” too, his neighbour, 
at Rydal Mount, who, rif he have not 
amassed a mount of gold on which to 
build his palace, has got a poet’s bower on 
one of the most delicious little knolls in 
Europe, wanned by as much affection and 
domestic peace a.s*ever irowned one man’s 
hearth ; and having no mark or stamp of 
poverty about it. Ves, and spite of Edin- 
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bur^h and Quarterly^ and a host of lower 
critics who echoed their owl-notes, his 
poetry is become fashionaftle ! Only think 
of that — '■‘The Idiot Boy” and “Betty 
Foy,” “ The Old Wanderer” in his worsted 
stockings, and “ Michael ” and “ The 
Wagoner,” become fashionable, so that 
every critic who knows no more of poetry 
than he did ten years now cries 

“ glorious ! divine ! inimitable !” at every 
new edition of his poems. Yes, and so 
they shall cry — for 8U«h is the ultimate 
trinniph of gcmeral sense and taste over 
]>rofessional stupidity. His poeto is be- 
come golden in all senses ; and if Govem- 
gient only act in the matter of copyright 
as a British Government ought to al‘t,* it 
will flow on in a golden stream /o his 
children’s children, to the third and fourth 
— ay, to the fortieth and four hundredth 
generation. 

[The Vivsit to Hampton Court is some- 
what lengthy, even for that neglected 
depository of art. The following observa- 
tions are in excellent taste.] 

Cartoons, at Hampton Court, 

A short time ago a violent cry was 
raised in the London journals for the re- 
moval of these splendid works of art to 
the metropolis. It was curious to see 
some of the most zealous of thertJ jour- 
nalists menacing them with destruction, 
both from fire and water. They were 
represented as perishing from damp in a 
rotting and neglected old palace*^ and the 
palace as in danger of l)cii<Jf burnt dpwn. 
Every one, after this, must be j^brprised to 
find the palace a firm and compact brick 
building, not very liable, either from ma- 
terial or situation, to fire, and remarkably 
dry, in excellent preservation, and kept in 
the neatest order. The reasons urged 
would have been equally good for strip- 
ping the palace of the Beauties, and of 
any other valuable painting. But the 
zealous advocates for their removal forgot 
that London has no place fit to receive 
them, either in point of size or in means 
of protecting them from the effects of a 
hondon atmosphere. Here tliey are in a 
pure air, and there is no reason to believe 
that they have suffered materially since 
they have been finally, d^osited in this 
gallory ; and the facility of a railroad nas 
made them nearly as accessible to all per- 
sons in the metropolis, as if they were in 
some part of the^great Babel itself ; while 
t'12,000 visitors, m one month, prove they 
offer an additional inducement to a coun- 
try trip. Were a new gallery Vmilt for 
their reception, it should be much larger 
• 

• Not, however, bi^passing Mr, Serjeant Tal- 
tourd’a present bill, with his retrospeetive clause, to 
smooth the bristled manes of the booksellers. * 


than the present one, in fact, nearly as 
wide as thi.s is long. In this, we are too 
near all those hung on the side of the gal- 
lery, as, by looking on either of those at 
the ends from the centre of the gallery, 
you instantly perceive. It es only there 
that you see them in the full strength of 
their relief, and comprehend Uie beauty 
of the whole group. 

Here we must quit the presence of these 
noblest of the conceptions of the divine 
Raffaelle, — rejoicing, howevtT, that they 
are now free to our contoinplation as the 
very land.Mcape around them, and that we 
can, at our pleasure, walk into this fine 
old palace, linger before these sacred 
creations at our will, and return to them 
again and again. 

Quitting them, we shall now hastily quit 
the palace of Hampton Court ; for though 
therij is a small room adjoining, contain- 
ing Cassanova’s drawing of Raffaelle 's 
cefebrated picture of the Transfiguration, 
and several other interesting paintings ; 
and yet, another long Portrait Gallery, 
filled from end to end with the forms and 
faces of celebrated persons by celebrated 
artists, we can but gaze and pass on : and 
yet who would not delight to have that 
one room to himself, to haunt day afler 
day, and to ponder over the features and 
costumes of Locke, Newton, Sheridan, 
Boyle, Charles XI L of Sweden, Caroline, 
the Queen of (Jeorge JL, made interesting 
to all the world by the author of Waverley, 
in the interview of Jcaniiie Deans ? Who 
would not pass a moment before even the 
little Geoffrey Hudson, and think of all 
that diminutive knight’s wrath, liis duel, 
and his adventure in the pic ? Lord Falk- 
land’s fine and characteristic face is a 
sight worth a long hour’s walk on a win- 
ter’s morning ; and the Earl of Surrey, 
flaming in his scarlet dress, scarlet from 
Itead to foot,— who would not stoj) and 
pay homage to the memory of his bravery, 
Ills poetry, and his Geraldine ? But there 
are Rosamond (Uifford and Jane Shore. 
Lely had npt brought the Graces into 
England in their day, and thprefore, in- 
stead of those wondrous beauties which 
we expect them, wc find them— ghosts. 

Here, too, is another portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth, a full-length by Zucchero, where 
“ stopt Queen Bess” is not in one of her 
masculine moods of laconic command — 
when .she looked “every inch a queen ” — 
but in a most melancholy and romantic 
one indeed. She is clad in a sort of Arme- 
nian dress — a loose figured robe, without 
shape, without sleeves, and trimmed with 
fur ; a sort of high cap, and eastern slip- 
jK*rs. She is represented in a wood, with 
a stag near her ; and on a tree are cut, 
one ^dow the othefs afler the fashion of 
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the old roniances, the following sentences: 
Injusti justa querela.— jMka sir Minr. 
— Dolor viKST meojcina dolohi. Ami at 
the foot of the tree, on a scroll, these 
verses, supposed to be of the royal manij- 
i actnre : t 

I’he rustless swallow fits my restlesse mind, 

In still revivingp, still renewinge wrongs; 

Her just complaints of cruelly unkinde 
Arc all the musique that iny life prolongcs. 

With pensive thoughts my weeping stag 1 crown, 
Whose melancholy tcares iny cares exjiresse ; 

Ills tcares in sylence, and my sighes unknuwiie, 

Arc all tlie physicke that niy harmes redressu. 

My onlcy hopes was in this goodly tree, 

Which I did plant in love, bring up in care, 

But all in v.iine, for now to late I see 
The shales be mine, the kernels others are, 

My musique may be pluintes, my musique tcares. 

If this be all the fruite my love-t''ee beares. 

We step through the door on which J ane 
Shore's .spectral visage is linng ; and lo ! 
w'e are on the Queen’s Staircase, an* de- 
scend oiicc more to the courts of WoLsey. 
Long as we have lingered in this tftld 
lalace, wo have had but a glimpse of it. 
ts antiquities, its pleasantness, and its 
host of paintings, cannot Ir; comprehended 
in a Visit; they require a volume ; and a 
most delicious volume that would be, 
wliich should take ns leisurely through 
the whole, giving u.« the spirit and the his- 
tory, in a hearty and congenial tone, of 
its tow^OTS and gardens, and all the re- 
nowned persons who have figured in its 
courts, or who.se limned shapes now figure 
on its walls. 


^eriotiical0. 

THE FEBRUARY MAGAZINES. 

The etiquette of criticism, us of the din- 
ner-table, enjoins that we first direct atten- 
tion to the strangers — the new comers, to 
wliom wc bid a liearty welcome to the 
republic of periodical literature, Wc have 
no misgivings about tlic redundant ))opu- 
lation of letters, but arc anti-Malthn.siau.s 
iu the matter : the more the merrier — and 
the wiser ; and long, very lonjj may it be 
before we .sing, 

“ The force of Numhers can no further go,” 

— as witty Mr. Peake once replied to an 
application from the editor of a magazine 
to be placed upon the free list. Mr. Dick- 
ens, wc perceive, is to come forth at*the 
close of the month with Master Humphrey's 
Clot^k^ which, of course, will strike, and, 
we trust, go long before it is wound up. 
His brief prospectus runs in his usual 
talky line; with quiet humour, effecting 
much with little pretension. The clock is 
to be an eight-day one, or, rather, a face or 
sheet weekly : Cattermolc is to cater with 
illustrations, and Phiz will, doubtless, make 
•the work go off as heretofore : Doz has 


been fortunate in his coadjutors : his Pick- 
wick has been a “flare-up;” his Oliver 
Twist, a profitable yarn ; and his Nickelhy 
anything but (iennan silver to the pub- 
lishers. We hope the clock will strike and 
go equally well. 

The new Natural History of Quadrupeds ■ 
will be found noticed oLsewhcrc. Zoology 
is ])opulAr, and, moreover, fa.shionable ; so 
that with the chances which this work has 
it will surely succeed. 

We see little of* narrative works in their 
fir.st number ; which is, indeed, a kind of 
field-day for the characters to shew out. 
No. 1, of the Comic Novel; or Dmvuhig Street 
and the Days of Fictoria^hy Avy?i.r, promise 
abuucfancc of pun, patter, and sly humour. 
The “,silent adoration of the Comnany of 
Stationers, gazing at the catheural of 
Hheims^' would have made the Colossus of 
printers, Andrew Strahaii, shake his sides, 
m and out. Ministerial hacks, money- 
lenders, poor-law officials, hill-discounters, 
bizarre authors, opera danglers, court 
beauties, and canaille^ aw alike shewn up ; 
little escapes Lynx, who, of course, is not 

lumen ademptum.*' Of Sir Kant Mul- 
brain, whose bills the public do not over- 
value as they do his books, and Tulip, 
^^dat count who has quarrelled with dis 
count,” there can be no mistake. The 
leading peg, the sun abimt which the cha- 
racters are to revolve, in this jovial sys- 
tem, is a Mr. Polipot, “one of a class 
which is jcoiitinnally to be met with in 
London. I3id jou never, reader, walk in 
Hyde Parl^ par accident, with a man 
wlKHe previous hi.story you knew, who wa.s 
alike without chance of good education or 
high acquaintances ; who was a slider 
throngh the world rather than a bustler ; 
whose means of existence not even your- 
self, who knew him well, could do more 
than surmi.se at, but who, nevertheless, 
had the appearance of beating you hollow 
in a knowledge of your own society, who 
knew everybody tliat yon knew, and hun- 
dreds whom you did not,'’ &c. &c. All 
this is shrewd, smart, knowing, and clever 
in its way; and set off with wood-cut 
sketches— characteristic— althoogh of a 
character-less class, is very gossipy and 
amusing, liesides these embellishTnents, 
thej^ are two steePplates— Court Day in 
St. Jame.s’s Street, and the Parish Inqnest ; 
the Coroner’s portrait is good : and so, for 
the present, coronal opus,” 

Poor Jack,— No. 2,— The yarn is finish- 
ed ; Jack’s father and mother separate. 
The Captain does not forget his friends (?) 
— “ Virginia, *my love, don’t spit—that’s 
not genteel. I t’s only sailors and Y ankees 
who spit. — Nasty little* brute.” In this 
chapter, Jack has two fights, becomes 
COCK of the beach, and, consequently, “the 
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acknowledged, true, lawful, and legitimate 
‘ Poor Jack of Greenwich.’ ” In the next 
chapter, old Ben sj)ins a yam, and a terri- 
fic one, of cannibalism and murder, and 
of a man who had eaten wp his awn mother, 
A few admirable remarks proceed from 
. this said old Ben, who is recommending 
Jack to read the Bible: “Don’t 1 feel 
ashamed at not being able to rl&ad, and 
ought not they to feci proud who can ; — 
no, not proud, but thankful.* We don’t 
think of the Bible mu<di in our younjer 
days, boy ; but when we are tripping our 
anchor for the other world, w’e Jong to 
read aw'ay our doubts and misgivings; 
and it’s the only chart you can navigate 
by safely. I think a parent has mitch to 
answer for that don’t teach its cliild to 
read.” The illustrations, whole pii^e de- 
signs, by Stanfield, are clever, r 

The Tower of London^ No. 2, “ owing 
to an accident,'’ contains but half its mo- 
dicum of letter-press, and three chapters, 
the last of which has “ a mysterious ap- 
pearance,” in a ditngeon near the Devilm 
Tower. We do not consider Mr, Ains- 
worth to be most successful in pathos ; 
but the following sketch of Lady Jane at 
prayer is good: “While Jane was thus 
devoutly occupied, (in St, John’s ()haf>el,) 
her sisters, who stood behind her, could 
scarcely control their uneasiness, but 
glanced ever and anon timorousW roimd, 
as if in expectation of some fearml inter- 
ruption. Their fears were speadily com- 
municated to the ushers ; und though no- 
thing occurred to occasion fresli^alarm, the 
few minutes spent by the Queen in pray^ 
seemed an age to her companions. There 
was .something in the hour — it was past 
midnight— and the place, calculated to 
awaken super.stitiou.s terrors. The lights 
borne by the attendants only illumined 
a portion of the cha])el ; rendering that 
which was left in shadow yet more som- 
bre : while the columned aisles on either 
side, and the deeply recessed arches of the 
gallery above, were shrouded in gloom. 
Even in broad day, St. John’s Cha|>el is 
A solemn and a striking spot, but at 
midnight, with its heavy, hoary pillars, 
reared around like phantoms, its effect 
upon the imagination will be readily 
conceived to lie for greater,” Afte^ ai- 
scribing the painted windows, &c. of 
the chapel, the narrative proceeds ; — 
“ These fair imsiges, the cross, the rood, 
and tlie splendid illuminated window, are 
gone— most of them, indeed, were gone in 
Queen Jane’s time — the royal worship- 
pers are gone with them , but enough re- 

• Hen’s observatioM wertf true at the time he 
spoke ; but this it> no longer the case. much 
more general hai< education become, that no^, in a 
chip’s company, ai Icittt jive out of seven can read. 


mains in its noble arcades, its vaulted 
aisles, and matchless columns, to place 
St. John’s Chapel foreino.st in beauty of 
its class of architecture. Her devotions 
oyer, Jane arose with a lighter heart, and, 
accompanied by her little Irfain, quitted 
the chapel. On reaching lier own apart- 
ments, she dismissed her attendants, with 
renewed injunctions of secrecy ; and as 
Lord GuilftWd Dudley had not returned 
from the council, and she felt too much 
disturbed in mind to think of reiiose, she 
took from among the books on her table, 
a volume of the divine Plato, whose 
Ph»do, in the original tongue, she was 
wont, in the words of her famous instruc- 
tor, Roger Ascham, ‘to reafi ivith as 
much delight as some gentlemen would 
take iu a merry tale of Boccace,' and was 
speedily lost in his profound and philo- 
sophic s|)eculations. In this way. the 
greater part of the night was consumed ; 
nor wa.s it till near daybreak that she was 
aroused fipom her studies by the entrance 
of her husband.'’ Of the illustrative plates, 
the most successful is the “ mysterious 
appearance,” in which the lights are ma- 
nage^d with a very Rembrandt-like eflert. 
Again, what a spirited composition is tlie 
wrapper. 


Died, on Jan. 3rd. at Dnrnford-street, 
Stonehou.se, Devon, Alcaander V opt and 
Hutchinson^ F,R.S.^ &c. Dr. Hutch- 

inson has contributed various papers to 
the medical and scientific journals of tli(‘ 
metropolis, and to the Transcu'lions of tin- 
Royal Society, of which be was, for many 
years, a distinguished l''ellow. Dr. Iliitcb- 
inson was likewise one of the five (’om- 
missioners of Inquiry appointed by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
in 183.'), to investigate the merits of the 
application of Kyan’s patent process to 
the preparation of timber for ship-huiltl- 
ing; in whioh difficult position the Doc- 
tor maintained hi.s well known character 
for the strictest impartiality, and exhibited 
inflexible attention in his duty to the 
public, and his total disregard of private 
interests. I'his circumstance merits espe- 
cial ^Tnention, at a time when the integ- 
rity of scientific men is^often severely 
tested in their investigation of patented 
and proprietary inventions. In private 
life. Dr. Hutchinson wa.s amiable, kind, 
and generous : of his professional services 
he was liberal to those whose circnm-stances 
would not allow them to avail themselves 
of first-rate abilities otherwise than by 
eleemosynary means ; and, to such men of 
genius as Dr, HutcMnson was in habits of • 
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intercourse with, bis gratuitous aid was 
unsparing : he tenderly sympathized with 
the many afflictions incident to a profes- 
sional life : he even visited this class of 
patients — the toiling author in his attic 
chambers, aud the needy artist in his com- 
fortless home — yet he would not listen to 
fee or reward, save in grateful feelings. 
And his house in Duchess-street, contained 
many evidences of such kindly nature. 
l*erchance, the convalescent son of genius 
j>re.sented a print or a volume as a humble 
tribute to the skill that had restored his 
drooping energies and exhausted frame to 
health and vigour. I'his inefficient testi- 
mony is penned, in gratitude, hy one whose 
sad experience is the best authority for its 
truth. — Eit, Lit* JVorld* 

At (ibttingen, aged eighty-eight, Dr. 
Bhnnenhavh^ the celebrated Philosopher 
and Professor of Natural History in the 
Hniverhity of the above city. John Fre- 
derick Dlnmenbach w'as born in 
studied at Ciottingcn, and, after attaining 
several academic honours, was appointed 
Professor Extraordinary and Inspector of 
Natural History, at the University wherein 
he was educated. Tn 17^? he obtained 
from his Hritannic Mf^'esty the title of 
C(»uusellor of the Court. His works are too 
numerous to mention here ; the ]>rincipal 
being A Manual of the Elements of Natural 
Hisfortf ; the Medical Library; (htcolof^y 
of the Hmnan Body ; a work on Com^ 
parative Anatomy; Physiological Jnstitu- 
tions ; and Memoirs on Objects of Natural 
History. The most popular of the above 
is the first mentioned Manual^ a transla- 
tion oi’ the tenth Geniian edition of which, 
by R. T. Gore, M. R. C. S., was published 
in 1 S2/i.* It is certainly one oi the best 
te\t-books to Academical pr»lections : 
“It is remarkable,” says Mr. Lawrence, 
“ for its clear arrangement, and for the 
immense quantity of interesting and valu- 
able information it contains, condensed 
into a small compass. It is altogether 
the best elementary book on Natural 
History in any language.” in this work, 
iilumcnbach divides mankind into five 
races, tlie Caucasian, the Mongol, the 
Ethio})iau, the American, and the Malay ; 
admitting, however, that they may all 
have been derived from one common 
stock. Bluinenbach has discarded many 
artificial name^ and substituted legitimate 
ones. I’hus, he has restored to the arina- 
dilloes their original name, Tatu, as 
being genCTally known and long since 
adopted by classical zoologists ; whilst, 
by a strange error, these nc*arly hairless 
creatures had been designated by the term 
Dasyuphus (hairy-footed) ; a name which 
the ancient Greeks had, in strict con- 
* Printed for W. Simpkin and II. Marshall, J825. 


formity with nature, assigned to the hare 
genus. For similar reasons, he gave the 
nephrite from New Zealand, , Punamhui- 
stone, its native name, in preference to 
Axe-stone, from hook.s and other im])l(»- 
ments, but not axes, being seen made of it 
in collections of South Sea curiosities. So,* 
also, he named that species of the bat 
genus, Vampyre, which n»ally sucks the 
blood of sleeping animals ; whilst Lin- 
naeus, on the contrary, applied this name 
to the roussette, tvhich never sucks blood, 
and- lives exclusively on fruits. M. 
Blumeabach has also contributed copi- 
ously to many scientific works ; and was 
one ^f the editors of the Gotha and G<fl- 
tingen Almanacks. He was also a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of London, of the 
Roysfl. Academy of Sciences at Paris, &c. 

The late Princess Elizabeth^ before leav- 
ing England for Ilesse-Ilomburg, drew 
and engraved six designs, which were 
poetically illustrated by Mr. Coombe (?), 
author of Dr. Syntax. .Her Royal High- 
ness likewise etched. The Power and 
Progress of Genius^ in twenty-one plates ; 
and the designs, wliich were illustrated by 
Sir J . B. Burges and Mr.* Park, under the 
titles of The Birth and Triumph of Lovf\ 
and Cupid turned I'^olunfcer. The latter 
II.R.H. presented to the engraver, who 
was bold enough, in return, to write to her, 
refjuesting she would compose verses lo 
accompany them ; to which the Princess 
good-nal^edly replied, that the gods had 
not made hei*poetical, or she would wil- 
lingly obl%e him. 


IJatittie?. 


English Socielg , — Even Isaac Tomkins admits 
that the best Englisli society is the best. Why I 
Because everybody is at his nr her ease ; because 
everybody’s position is fixed; because there is 
notliiiig to struggle for; because everybody is, 
therefore, free to pursue the true objects of society ; 
because everybody is sure of being treated with i>o- 
liteiiess, in the true acceptation of the term — “ Za 
polilesse est Fart de rendre d chacun satis effort ce qui 
lui est aocittlement rft ?.” — Quarterly Review. 

High Temperature of Ancient Europe . — The fossil 
floras of France, England, Germany, and Scandi- 
navia, exhibit ferns nearly fifty feet high, and with 
br.anche8 three feet in diameter, or nine feet in cir- 
cumference. The lycopodiums, which, at the p^e- 
seaMime, in cold or tAnperate regions, are creeping 
plants, scarcely rising above the surface; which, 
even at the equator, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, do not rise to more than three feet ; 
reiiched in Europoi in the ancient world, to tlie 
height of eighty feet. One miftt be blind not to see, 
in these enormous dimensions, a new proof of tlie 
high temperature formerly possessed by our country 
before the last irruption of the ocean. — Arago's Eloge 
of Fourier. * 

Cojiper in Silver Coqj^.— Tlie silver coin of this, as 
well as of most other couatries, is alloyed with 
copper; and the two metahs may he separated by the 
folio vnng means : — Di(<solve a sixpence, or shilling, 
ill nitric acid, diluted with two or three times its 
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weight of water: dip into this solution a smooth 
piece of zinc, four inches long, and the eighth of an 
inch thick, when the silver will he precipitated, in a 
brilliant metallic state, upon the zinc, from which it 
may be collected, while the copper will remain dis- 
solved. If to the solution be added a few drops of 
liquid ammonia, a most beautiful deep blue colour 
will be the result. 

Coalition. — Mr. Burke, in one of his unpublished 
letters, says, Coalition is the conditipii of xnankiiid.'* 

Bxclusivenesit, — The decline of Almack's is a clear 
proof that the palmy days of exclusiveness are gone 
by in England ; and though it is obviously impossi- 
ble to prevent any given numl^er of persons fro!.n 
congregating and attempting to re-establish an oli- 
garchy, we are quite sure that the attempt would be 
ineflectual, and that the sense of their im]ortance 
would extend very little beyond the set. " 1 banish 
you from Sinope” — “ And 1 condemn you to stay in 
it. — Qwarterly Review. 

Singular Epitaphs. — There was formerly a singular 
epitaph in Edmonton churchyard, (on a head* stone 
now removed,) to the memory of one William '-New- 
berr}', who died in 1695. He is said to have been a, 
hostler at one of the inns, and to have lost his life 
in consequence of some improper medicines admi- 
nistered by an ignorant fellow-servant. The follow- 
ing is the epitaph : — 

*• Hie jacet Newberry Will, 

Vitam finivit.cum Cochia Pill; 

Quis admlnistravit ? Bellamy Sue ; 
Quantum quantitat? — neacio— 

Scisne tu ? 

Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” 

In the chancel of En/ieJd church, is the tomb of 
Ann, daughter of Richard Oaiy, Esq., of Buch- 
niead, Beds, with the following epitaph inscribed 
upon a brass plate : — 

** Here lies interr'd, 

One that scarce err'd ; 

A virgin modest, free from folly ; 

A virgin knowing, patient, holy ; 

A virgin blest with beauty here ; , 

A virgin crown'd with glory there . 

Holy virgins, read, and say,* 

We shall hither all one day. 

Live well, ye must 

Be turn'd to dust.” 

In Enfield churchyard, on the tomb of John 
White, surveyor to the New River Company ; — 

“ Here lies John White, who, day by day, 

On river works did use much clay, 

Is now himself turning that way : 

If not to clay, yet dust will come, 

Which to preserve, takes little room, 

Although enclos'd in this great tomb.” 

Education in 1616.— The old vestry-books of 
Hackney, record that, in the above year, there was 
appointed for the free-school a master, who was to 
take no more than fourpence a week for parishioners* 
children learning grammar, writing, or accounts; 
tiKiopence if learning English only, lii the year 1665, 
one Shingle, the schoolmaster, was dismissed for not 
having qualified any of the scholars "for the Uni- 
versity, inns of Court, or other good employment.” 

Lock ffospitaL—A lock was foringrly used * 
synonymous term with a lazar, or 'poor-house ; it 
being derived from loqueSf an obsolete French word, 
signifying ragd. 

A Cold appears to be, comparatively, a modern 
nomenclature of disease ; for, about the year 1 780, 
one John Chandler, on apothecary in Cheapside, and 
F.R.S., wrote a treatise "On the Disease called 
a Cold.” 

Adulteration of Tea.— -Di. Traill, pt Edinburgh, 
having oxamined some dark-coloured sand found 
among Teas imported ^orn Cliltia, reports it to be 
magnesian iron-sand, apparently sprinkled over the 
leaves for the purpose of increasing the weight of 
the Tea. 


iLVeu Pens.— 'Tile 'multitude of animals, and of 
organic parts composing them, surpass belief. On a 
specimen of the Firgularia, seven inchett long, have 
been computed 130 leaves; on each leaf twenty 
hydr»»«ach with ei^t tentacula, and twenty primm 
on.each tentaculum ; thus affording 416,000 organic 
parts belonging to the specimen, allrfsubject to voli- 
tion. . But, it is probable that, in a larger speci- 
men, the parts under control exceed 1,000,000. 

Wooden Roads . — In Buenos Ayres, no iron is used 
ill the cofistruetion of the carts : the wheels are 
unshod, the trams being made of hard Algaroba 
wood, which lasts a long time, even several years, 
on the stoueless roads of that country, 

Kohutch-hutu , — A beautiful fuchsia, with this 
native name, grows luxuriantly in New Zealand, 
bearing abundance of berries, which emit a delicious 
perfume, and arc produced in great abundance 
during the siimtner months . they contain a large 
portion of sugar, and, on that account, are eaten 
with avidity both by the natives and birds of the 
islands of New Zealand. 

Brazilian Fruits. — Mr. Gardner, during his 
recent Journey in Brazil, purchased oranges at one 
penny .fthe dozen, pine-apples at double that price, 
and a remarkably due-flavoured melon, as big as a 
man's head, for twopence. 

Pavenlion . — A daughter of the late Samuel 
Crompton, sole inventor of the " mule,” is compelled 
to apply fl>r parochial relief ; while the family 
of Arkwright, who, in the first instance, merely 
copied an invention, or machine, ranks among the 
wealthiest in the kingdom. [Surely, this is a fit 
claim for " the Inventor’s Advocate.”] 

Geese . — Expeditions are sometimes sent from 
Nova Zemhla to the island of Kolgujew, to kill and 
sail geese. A merchant of Archangel has been 
heard to declare that 15,000 geese have been thus 
killed here in two hunts. 

Two at a time. — Mr. Tweedie, on his journey 
across the pampas of Buenos Ayres, was accompa- 
nied, for some time, by a young couple, on their way 
to hie married at Tucuman , no clergyman living 
nearer to perform the ceremony, for which they had 
to travel fifty-seven miles. However, there was a 
saving of trouble in this case, as the double object 
was answered, of getting their child baptized, a 
line boy nearly two years old. 

The Ant-Bear.— U has been generally thought 
that the ant-bear lives exclusively on auts ; wliieb, 
howevbr, is not the case ; as, in one which Mr. 
Schomburgk dissected, a species of Julus was 
found; and a live ant-l>ear, which Mr. S. has, 
swallows with avidity fresh meat. 

Natural Carpet . — Extensive conflagrations of 
shrubs are common in the pampas of Buenos Ayres 
and Tucuman, making a sjilcndid appearance by 
night. M'^ith the first shower that falls on the 
scorched ground, a lovely crop springs up, consisting 
of Oxalis, red, }^llow, and rose-coloured, mingled 
with different kinds of Amyrillis, which spread a 
carpet of bloom resembling a richly-stocked flower- 
garden. Peaches grow fine and healthy by the road- 
side; but all the natives care to rear are a few 
pompiODS and maize. 

Beautiful Precejd . — An all-wise Creator has or- 
dained^, that as parents watch over the helpless 
infancy of their children, so the children arc to nurse 
the declining days of their partnts, support the 
tottering steps, and administer to the weakness, of 
second childhood in those who administered to their 
wants. 

Mr. Catlin’s interesting Indian Exhibition 
shall be noticed in our next. 
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LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 

V III. — NO. 46, EEOENT-STREET. 

This suiierb f^a^-adc has recently l>een 
'constructi^a at tne hou.se, No. 46, Regent- 
street, at the angle of the junction of Rc- 
gent-circus with the Quadrant. It presents, 
tlterefore, two irontugcs, and occupies a 
height corresponding with |;bat pf the 
ground and entresol floors in the adjoining 
houses. I’he whol^ has been erected by 
Mr. Stevenson ; from the design of Mr. 
Hering, architect, Duke-slreet, J’ortland- 
placc, and the suggestion of Mr. Parkhill, 
the ])roprictor. ^ 

The general design presents an elaborate 
ada^flation of the Elizabethan style tojke 
purpose.s of a shoj) -front; with certain re- 
quisite deviations, which have led to swine 
defects in the architectural proportibus. 
Such is generally the result in making any 
addition to an original construction, and 
in obtaining the peculiar accommodation 
required : thus, in the present instance, 
the low situation of the stall-board, ren- 
dered nece.ssary for ‘the exhibition of the 
goods inside, (principally shawls, cloaks, 
and mantles, of costly manufacture,) pre- 
vents a greater and more appropriate 
height to the pedestal of the order, and is 
altogether objectionable. The introduction 
of the iron railing above the entablature, 
considerably in front of the frieze, so as to 
aflbrd the accommodation of a balcony to 
the upper story, also interferes with the due 
proportion and eflcct which woujd have 
txwn produced by an open an(} ornamental 
parapet, or balustrade, of more architectu- 
ral cnaracter than the present iron-work. 
The openings above the entrance doors, 
too, are filled with plate-glass, and thus re- 
semble fan-lights; whereas, had they been 
occupied by ornamental jianels, with iii- 
Hcription.s, such detail woiild have been in 
better accordance with the decorations of 
the style. 

It may be urged that, in the above 
the Elizabethan character has not been 
strictly adhered to : indeed, the design par- 
takes rather of the taste of flie times of 
J ames J. and Charles I., and of the style dc- 
nofliinated “ the Revival.” Thns, we have 
fluted Ionic columns supporting Italianized 
arches ; enriched pediment heads, spau- 
drils, escocheons, cognizances, and pan elsj 
and a series of labyrinthine ‘ ornameiitr 
fonned of fillets, disposed in vertical, 
horizontal, and diagonal positions, elabo- 
rately interlaced, h^ing of cofbposition laid 
upon wood. Were the whole finished in 
sich ground colours, and the decorations 
and enrichments relieved in gpld, the effect 
would be truly superb ; and such*a comple- 
tion we believe to be contcanplated by the 
proprietor, who h»s already shewn a tfiste 


and feeling for the arts which it is hoped 
may be followed tliroughout the metro- 
polis. 

It should be added, that the decorations 
are not exclusively out-door ; the elabo- 
rate design being continued throughout 
the interior, which is relieved^With large 
silvered plates of glass ; the whole apart- 
ment has the air of a palatial drawing- 
room, carpeted, and furnished with a suite 
of crimson and gold : the lights are by far 
the largest plates of glass ever fixed in a 
window, each measuring 140 inches by 
eighty-two inches, at a cost of £ 1 fiO : 
across each window, at the springing of the 
arch, Lm a slight bar, making together fif- 
teen feet two inches height of glass. These 
plates, together with the silvered plates of 
the interilfir, have been furnished by Mr. 
Cribb, of King-street, Covent-garden, for 
whom they were cast by the Thames Plate 
Glass Company : they possess that clear- 
ness, whiteness, and brilliancy, which are 
the first desiderata in the casting of plate- 
glass : and they have none of the black- 
ness or opacity so objectionable in old 
plates. 

Altogether, this faifode is a magnificent 
affair. The cost oi the glass has exceeded 
.i?l,000 ; and the completion of the design 
will involve an outlay of nearly .£4,000. 

LITERATURE AND THE ARTS AT 

MANCHESTER. 

THE i^THENiEUM. 

We rejoice to record the prosperity of 
this infant Institution ; notwithstanding 
the extraordinary expenses of the past 
‘ year. The Society have removed into their 
superb new building, erected by Mr. Charles 
Harry, the architect of the new Houses of 
Parliament ; to which they contemplate 
the addition of accommodation for writing 
letters, similar to that possessed by other 
clubs in the town. 1'he number oi iiieiii- 
bers of the Athenreura already omoniits to 
1,.^60; the library contains 4,360 volumes. 
The lectures delivered, during the past 
year, have bety:!— twelve on Plireuology ; 
five on the Fine Arts ; one on the poet 
Kbrncr ; six on Chemical Science ; tiirce 
on Music ; eight on Organic Chemistry ; 
.six on Acou.stics ; one on Carbonic Acid ; 
six on Dramatic Poetry ; six on Land- 
scape Painting, Dramatic Poetry, &c. ; 
and six on Vocal Harmony. The several 
classes consist of 3H0 studoiRs ; the most 
numerous being those of the Junior French 
and Vocal Music classes. The societies 
are the Essay and Discussion Club, 168 
members; the Amateur Musical Society; 
the Chess Club, forty-five members ; and 
the Fencing and Gymnastic Club, forty 
members. The new building was opened 
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on October 28, being the fourth anniver- to her imagination, frauglit with fresh 
sary of the establishment of the institn- scenes of strife and bloodshed. Her usual 
tion. The receipts, in 1830, amounted to attendant, the taverner, Orsini, was at his 
1,84IA being equal to the average of old post at the casement of the apartment : 
the two preceding years. All the above and he was intently gazing along the riverj 
luxuries, for such they really are, are* en- or endeavouring to detect the sound of the 
joyed in one of the most splendid club- splash of oars amid its angry chafings, 
houses in Manchester, at a cost less than Can yon see anght in the darkness, 
a penny per day. Orsinj?’' inquired tlie Queen, in a low 

The Fine Arts appear to be flourishing broken voice, as if she feared the response, 
in Manchester. The committee of the “ There is nothing,” replied the ta- 
ll seful Knowledge Society, sq)pointcd to jrorner, in his usual short, gnifiT tone; 
carry out the exhibition of paintings, “nothing. Tt*appears there will be no 
models, works of art, &c., have opened blood shed here to-night, and, in sooth, 
spaciotis apartments in the commercial ther^fhas been enough.” 
buildings ; and there is every prospect of “ It is a last necessity, Orsini,” returned 
the exhibition being the finest yet seen in M^guerite : “it is, I know, another Aur- 
Lancashire. The Messrs. Jordan, two der ; but it is the 


ingenious mechanicians, have proflered 
the use of a splendid working model of a 
steftm-engine, and other articles. 'Fhe 
exhibition at the Sal ford Mechanics ^Insti- 
tution has been visited by 64,i)2d jicrsons 
during the past season ; and the proceeds, 
after jiaying heavy expenses, arc to be 
ap))ropriated to the education of the chil- 
dren of the working classes. In the Man- 
i'hester Times^ it is well observed : “ When 
we hear in mind the numerous attractions 
that are, at this time of day, adcipted to 
seduce the working man to spend his short 
leisure time at tl»e alehouse' or the gin- 
palace, we think such a place of resort as 
thus is worthy the support of every friend 
to temperance* of morality, or religion.” 

MARGCERITE DE BOCRGOGNE. 

VIII. — The Denouement. 

From the busy liaiints of the city, and 
the crowded and glittering halls of the 
palace, we will once more change the scene 
of our tradition to the lonely precincts 
of the Tour do Nesle. 'Fhe time is an 
hour after curfew, and the place is one of 
the circular interiors of tin* building ; but 
the apartment had not the bare and dis- 
mantled appearance of the other chumliers 
of the tower; on the confrary, the sides 
were covered with gorgeous tapestry ; fiir- 
niture of the most rare and costly make 
decorated the room ; and luxurious couches, 
covered with the ricliest velvet of Genoa, 
were ranged against the walls. 

f)n one of these last, pale and anxious, 
with her hands clasped together to tj[)nn a 
pillow for hci^liead, reclined Marguerite 
de Bourgogne. Every wave of the angry 
Seine, as it threw its troubled waters 
against the base of the tower, aroused her, 
for an instant, from the position she had 
assumed ; and the occasional sighing of 
the wind, sweeping in its melancholy 
course through tlie uiiglazed windows of 
the upper stories of the Wlding, appeared, 


“•Has this man a demon at his com- 
mand, that he is thus apprized of all our 
‘ actions?” 

“ It matters little how he has learnt it ; 
it is sufficient that he knows all. He has 
brought me on my knees before him like 
a slave: he has seen me loosen the thongs 
that bound him, one*by one; and he has 
had the imprudence, alter all his boasted 
power over ns, to demand an interview at 
the 'J’onr de Neslc.” . 

“ He has invited himself to his own 
funeral,” said Orsini, inspecting the point 
of his dagger. “ And yet, I hope, 'twill 
be the last ; for I tire of this perpetual 
bloodshed.” 

“It tviU lie the last,” replied the Queen ; 

“ but qjir tranquillity in this world de- 
mands the sacrifice. While he breathes 1 
am neitljer mistress of my j>ower or my 
^life ; but once dead — T swear to you tliere 
shall be no more nights of orgies in the 
tower, nor shall they find more bodies iu 
the Seine. I will give you gold enough to 
boy a province, and you shall return free 
and wealthy to your beautiful Italy : 1 
will rase the tower to the ground : 1 will 
build a monastery on its site ; and I will 
endow a. coinnmnity of monks to pass 
their lives knecdiiig on the cold pavement, 
and praying for me and for thee.” 

“ By what means will he arrive hero ?” 
said the taverner, coldly, in answer to the 
Queen’s rapid speech. 

“ He will come by the great staircase of 
the tower.” 

^>^nd there are no others to follow 
him?” 

“ I swear it. Hark ! hear you nothing 
on the river ?”^ 

“ There is a boat costaining two men, 
at the bottom of the tower,” replied Or- 
sini, looking from the window, • 

“ One of those must be he,” returned 
Marguerite; hurriedly. “Quick! place your 
hirelings, for yoh hage no time to lose;- 
and fasten the door after you, that he 
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may not enter here. 1 would not see him 
Bj^ain alive, or bin life might yet be saved 
by some fresh secret.” 

The taverner departed; and, as the 
heavy bolts closed the door upon his 
egress, Marguerite sank back upon her 
gilded couch, overcome by her intense 
emotions. ISut her solitude was of short 
duration : the instant that Or;«ini qpitted 
the room, she heard a low grating noise 
at the window; djrectly afterwards, a 
shadow appeared on the outside, and 
heavy blow was dealt aghinst its thick 
mullions, that shook the very room. An- 
other and another succeeded ; the flame 
gave way ; the casement shivered into a 
thoiftfund pieces upon the floor, and liip-i- 
daii leapt through the breach, thus formed, 
into the chamber. ^ 

“Marguerite!” he exclaimed, as *he 
advanced towards her ; “ and still alone : 
our Lady be praised !” 

“ A moi /” cried the Queen, as she re- 
treated towards the door, in the hope of 
summoning Orsini to her assistance. 

“ Fear nothing,” sftid Duridan, hastily; 

“ you shall know all directly ; hut 1 must 
first speak with you. Every instant that 
we are losing is a treasure cast into a 
bottomless gulf.” 

“ Have yon conic to ntter some new 
threat, or to impose some new coivdition 
on me?” gas})ed Marguerite. 

“ f tell you, you have nought to fear. I 
have no sword or poniard, and your letters 
are beneath my vest. You may kijl me if 
you please— you may burn tlm evidences, 
and you may then sleeji calml^i on my 
tomb. No, Marguerite; I come not to ^ 
menace you : I come to tell you that there 
are day.** of happiness yet in store for us : 
even fw who thought each other cursed 

for ever.” 

“ Speak, Lyonnet : I know not what you 
mean.” 

“ Marguerite, remains there nothing of 
the woman in your heart — nothing of the 
mother f Y on, whom 1 once knew so pure 
—have you nothing left that is held sacred 
by (Jod or man ?” 

“ Hast thou come to talk to me of vir- 
tue or of purity ?” asked the Queen, witJi 
bitterness, 

“ wSuppose that nothing has passed lie- 
tween us for these last three days. Fqsggl 
all, except your ancient trust and confi- 
dence towa^’ds me : — have you no wish to 
confide to any one all that you have since 
' suffered?” » * 

“Oh! yes, yes,” replied the Queen, 
« speaking rapidly, and in impassioned 
acceuts ; “ it is not to a confessor that 
the like secrets arc told. 1 h&d but one 
accomplice in all m\Lcrinl!lE>s — it was your- 
self!” ^ 


“ /, Marguerite ?” 

“ Yes, Lyonnet, yes ; all my sins arc in 
my first error. If yon bad not sedqccd the 
young and thoughtless girl, the first and 
most horrible crime w'ould not have been 
committed; for, lest they should suspect 
me of the murder of my father, i destroyed 
my childien. Followed by remorse, 1 
again flew to crime for refuge: 1 tried 
to stifle, in blood and revelry, that voice* 
that whiM]»prdd ‘ Parricide !’ incessantly in 
my ear. There was not one* thing around 
to* recall me to virtue. 'J'he mouths of my 
courtiers smiled, and said that 1 was Ix^au- 
tiful ; that the world was made for me, 
and that I might destroy it for a momen- 
tary pleasure. Yes, you are right, Lyon- 
net ; it is but to an accomplice that things 
like these can be confessed.” 

“ Yet, tell me, Marguerite, if your chil- 
‘dren were near you ?” 

“ My children ! I dare ii(»t pronounce 
those words. Amidst the jjule and ghastly 
apparitions that have nightly stood arcaind 
my couch, I have not seen my children, 
and 1 tremble now to name them, lest 1 
should invoke their shades.” 

“ And yet, when they were near you, * 
did nothing tell yon that they were your 
offsj)ring? Wretched mother: you saw 
one of tliein lx‘gging for mercy against 
the poniard of the assassin. S"ou wen* 
tliere, you heard his entreaties, and you 
did not save him !” 

“ Lyonnet ! what mean you r” 

“ You saw him bleeding at your feet— 
at the place where we now arc, but three 
nights since.” 

“ Pliili])pe Daulnay ! ! ” shrieked the 
Queen. “ Fcn^ennce de />/<?«/” 

“ Marguerite,” said liuridari, sternly, 
“behold the fate of one. Wliere is the 
other ? the lover of the Queen of France !" 

“Oh! no, no!” exclaimed his agonized 
companion ; “thanks to Heaven 1 can still 
call Gaulthier my son. Ry the blood of 
bis martyred brother, that flowed where 
we now stand, I swear it.” 

“ Is this true, w^omaii ?” 

“ Oh! yes; fit is the hand ofdod that 
hath directed all this— that infused tliis 
strange affection for (juulthier into my 
heart. It was a mother’s love, Lyonnet, 
and that alone : I feel it all now, and we 
may still be happy. See, Lyonnet, I am 
in teai^s — it is long since 1 have thus wc])t. 
Holy Virgin ! 1 thank thee ;” ^nd the Queen 
covered her face with her Imiids, aind, 
sinking on her knees, j>oured out her rii- 
titndeto Heaven for its in terv'eiiiiig power. 

“ Do you still look upon me us an ene- 
my?” said Buridan, as he gently raised 
her in his arms. “ Do you forgive me 
now? Think you that we cun still be 
happy ?” 
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“ Can I be bappy, Lyonnet?” returned 
Marfrnmte, clasping her arms with im- 
passioned energy around liis neck : “ need 
yon ask it ? all the affection I had for you, 
when 1 was still a pure and* guileless* girl, 
has retuAed, and we will once more live 
for each other as in old and hapfiier times. 
Whom want we now to witness our attach- 
ment but our child — mtr OauUhicr ?’* 

“And he is coming. I sent him. the 
key of the lower which you gave me, and 
he will arrive here by the great staircase.” 

“ Malediction !” exclaimed Marguerite, 
starting from the embrace of her lover. I 
have placed assassins at the door, for I 
expected you would ascend by that pas- 
sage !” 

As she yet spoke, the clash of swords 
resounded from the landing, and a pierc- 
ing cry, succeeded by a confiised struggle^ 
followed, llie sounds approached nearer 
and nearer. Marguerite shrieked, and 
ran wildly towards the door. “ Tliry are 
murdering him !” she exclaimed. 

“ Who has thus closed this entrance ?” 
said Ruridan, as he shook the door vio- 
lently, on withdrawing the bolts. “ It is 
fastened on either side.” 

“ I ordered it,” cried the agonized 
Queen, as she vainly heat her white hand 
against the oaken panels. “ Orsini ! 
Orsini ! strike him not, 1 command yon. 
It is I — Marguerite!” 

d,' enffr!” shouted Buridan, as he 
hurled the massive slab of a marble table 
against the door. “ Demon ! Orsini I it is 
my child !” WMth a loud crash, the door 
yielded to the missile, and, as it burst 
open, (laulihier Daiilnay, covered witJf 
blood and dying, his dress lorn, and the 
hilt of a sword in his hand, staggered 
into the room and fell at the Queen’s feet. 

“Gaullhier!” cried Marguerite, falling 
on her knees beside him, aud raising his 
head in her laj) ; “ sjjoak to me— I am 
your mother I” 

But it was too late — there was a slight 
motion of the arm — a convulsive distortion 
of the features, and luTjshild was lying 
dead before her. 

The assassins had collected on the land- 
ing, astonished at the strange spectacle 
they were witnessing. Buridan was stand- 
ing near the door, with his hands crossed^^ 
on his breast, horror-stricken and con- 
hmnded ; and Marguerite had fafiited on 
the h(»dy o^ her victim, when the heavy 
and measnn'd tramp of armed men sounded 
on the staircase. Immediately, Savoisy 
and his guards entered the room. 

“ Monseignenr,” said the crafty Orsini, 
stepping forward, “we have arrived too 
late to save this gentleman ; but we can 
seize his murderers,” \)oiiiting t<» Mar- 
guerite and Bnridi^i. 


Yon are my prisoners,” said Savoisy, 
advancing towards them. 

“Prisoners!” exclaimed Buridan, va- 
cantly. “ 1 am prime minister, and this ^ 
the Queen— yon can arrest neither of us.” 

Savoisy removed his hat, and addressed 
them with stern res])ect ; “ My business 
here, ^Monsieur, is neither with the Queen, 
nor with her minister. The body of G aul- 
thier Dauluay is still bleeding at my feet ; 
his murderers are before me, and 1 have 
the order, sigifbd by the King’s own hand, 
■to arrest all, whatever may be their rank 
or fftation, that 1 may find this ni^ht in 
the Tour de Ncsle ; alBiougb one of those 
prisoners is Margnerite de Bourgogne.” 

Albert. 

* ^erfoDicaU. 

SCIENTIFIC MAGAZINES. 

The Polytechnic Journal appears to he 
parting company with science, and taking 
up subjects of art and literature ; the only 
novelties, purely scR^ntific, in this Num- 
ber, being a plan for deepening rivers; 
galvanic engraving ; and Prof. Scluen- 
bein’s acconut of his.New V'oltaie Battery. 
The opening paper is on Wood Engrav- 
ing, with eight specimens : when will the 
periodicals have done with these repetita 
illustrations ? 

We trust that the cheapness of this ma- 
gazine will not lead to the disparagement 
of its^ literary worth ; for some of the 
papers in Bie present Number are ennal 
to aiiy^ in the naif-crown and three-shil- 
ling-and-sixpcniiy journals. Dr. Millin- 
gen’s nine closely-packed pages on Homi- 
cidal Monomania are full as good as his 
lightly-printed volumes of Curiosities of 
Medical Ejupe^uence ; and Mr. Hogarth’s 
paper on the Acting of the Musical Stage, 
and a sketchy article entitled Behind the 
Scenes, are both as entertaining as if 
printed in the large letter and high-priced 
periodicals. The paper on the British 
Mercantile Marine is full of interesting 
detail ; but we could spare that on Ani- 
mal Magnetism, a threadbare folly ; and 
some eight pages upon Aerostation are 
rather too much for onr attachment to 
terra finna ; especially as the writer comes 
to this coiicluuon, in which, by the way, 
'WT entirely agree : “ All persons who have 
ever taken any part in the concerns of 
aerostation, are aware of the paramount 
influence wMlch the i^iid, even in its most 
ordinary moods, is capable of exerting 
over the position of the balloon, when ror 
stralned by a fixed attachment to tlie 
earth, and will admit that the maintenance 
of its perpendisularity, or even of a mode- 
rate aeme of eldVation, except under 
such a mvonrable state of the weather as 
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wc have no right to count npon for a con- 
tinuance, is a circoniNtance of too much 
uncertainty to authorize us in believing 
^hat the balloon could ever be rendered 
subservient to the ends in view, so far as 
to supply the place of those means at pre- 
sept in use for the same purposes.” iTien, 
why, in the name of everything upon 
earth,” expend so much time aiid coiteider- 
ation npon the subject ? Of more practi- 
cal worth are Colonel Jackson’s paper on 
the Whitehall Wood Paverieut ; and the* 
Scientific Miscellany, from the Continent. 
From the latter we learn that, in , Gal- 
vanic Engraving, Dr. Boetiger, of Franc- 
fortx has succeeded iu separating the 
newly-formed copper jilate irom the nOr- 
mal plate, the most important part; of 
the wnole process, but u^ion whicli I*»of. 
Jacobi has hitherto been silent. ‘^Dr. 
Boetiger attains this object in the sim- 
plest manner, by coating with gold or 
silv’cr loaf, the normal plate, which serves 
IIS a negative electrode, and which, be- 
sides, need notbem^de of metal. Thus, 
the copper, as it is precipitated by the 
galvanic process, comes not directly on 
the normal plate, but on the infinitely 
thin interposed metallic body: the nor- 
mal plate is, therefore, secure against the 
risk of being defaced, and can afterwards 
easily be separated from the newly-pro- 
duced plate.” As we take some interest 
iu the success of this journal, we venture 
to . recommend closer attention to the 
minor details of “ getting up,” Ac.— as 
the reduction of foreign to Bnglish mea- 
sures, and general method : for rt^ainple, 
we do not expect to read “ Caiialletti ” 
ill an artistical critifpie. With due care, 
this work will, doubtless, take a foremost 
place among the useful periodicals of the 
day. 

7Vie Su7Vuyor, Engineej'^ and Architect^ 
is a new work upon the plan of the Civil 
Enginrer and Arvhitecfs Journal^ the suc- 
cess of which is very extensive. The new 
competitor professes to be “ Iw a Com- 
mittee of Practical Surveyors, Engineers, 
and Architects, of much experience, and 
in#active employment;” but the latter 
condition is somewhat negative to the 
prospects of the present undertaking. The 
“literary conductor” is ^r. R. Mudie, 
whose peculiar handling we rccognis<f' W"'' 
the “ Preliminary Address” of five quarto 
pages. In this paper, which bears but 
■partially on tbo object of tlia Journal, the 
author falls into tlfb old error of attribut- 
ing all the ancient roads in South Britain 
to the Homans ; whereas, thi? portion of 
our island was uiidoubiedlv traversed by 
roadis made by the Britons Jong before the 
arrival of the Roiiufas in Britain. The 
W utUng-street, for example, was one .of 


tliese roads. (See Literary fForld^ present 
volume, p. 50.) This error, by the way, 
reminds us of our popular histories^ of 
England Commencing with tlic invasion 
of Caesar, just«as if he had been the creator 
of the country, instead of its bi nefactor ; 
for, assuredly, the Roman dominion in 
Britain must have Ijeen the most hrilliaut 
period of its early history, as the remains 
of Homan magnificence attest to our f)wn 
time. Such passages as the following, in 
the above “Address,” however, evince 
better intelligence : “ Formerly, men lived 
in the hilt, the hamlet, or other compara- 
tively small locality, in proportion to the 
extent to which they could command 
the assistance of their fellows. But now, 
an inhabitant of England, if a man of 
any ordinary intelligence, may be said to 
,live in and enjoy all England— and not 
all England merely, but the whole civil- 
iz<‘d world.” The power of steam, by 
land ^.nd water, is then referred to, with 
the addition : “ Steam travelling is mncli 
more safe, because the command of the 
director over the power is complete : and, 
therefore, for an equal number of miles 
and travellers, the accidents *by steam arc 
probably not one-tentb of those by horse- 
power.” Again: ‘‘While we enjoy the 
oak. we must not forget the acorn ; while 
we luxuriate on the apple, we must not 
forget the pip. England is now justly 
ranked at tne bead of the nations, in all 
that surveying, engineering, and architec- 
ture, and every useful and oriiamcuital 
art, and every practical science can do, to 
accouimodute, to refine, and to elevate the 
[ human race. This is, in great part, owing 
to physical circumstances ; but, in jwrt, 
also, to the energetic spirit of the people, 
which has been hammered uinm the anvil 
of wars and contests, foreign and domes- 
tic, until it lias acquired a high degree of 
spring and elasticity, and this has rc» 
iKiiinded and caused unprecedented acti- 
\ity and imnrovemmit in all the arts of 
peace ; so tnat there is not a country, a 
city, a town, or even a village— nay, 
almost even a** field, except in the very 
r(‘motest parts of the country, which has 
not felt, iu some degree or other, the reno- 
vating power of improvement, both in its 
apjiearance and in its usefulness.” We 
admire the spirit rather than the method 
of this«paper : it is very striking in parts. 
The arcnitectural features of /his Number 
are a steel-plate elevation of the Reform 
Club-house, with an essay on its construc- 
tion; an article upon Competitions; and 
Correspondence upon the stone for the New 
Houses of Parliament. Next is a jiaper 
of valuable suggestions on Branch Rail- 
ways, especially as regards the conveyance 
by them of agricultural produce to large 
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towns.* We have not space to enumerate 
the remaining contents, wliich comprise 
much valuable intelli^jence in ^^eneral 
science and the economic arts. Among 
the inventions is a new apparatus for sol- 
dering, c^sisting of a cnamber contain- 
ing hydrogen gas, which, issuing therefrom, 
passes through a long elastic tube, and 
terminates in a curved pipe ; but, before it 
escn])es, a small portion of air is mixed 
witli the gas, tlirough anotlier elastic tn1>e, 
worked by the hand or foot of the work- 
man. To solder anything, it is sufficient 
to direct the Hame on the object, and the 
metal melting vrill solder the fracture. 
Besides the recent landslip in Dorset, 
(which a coiTespoudent considers to have 
been an earthquake,) die conductor men- 
titins slips as having taken place near 
V'entnor, and at Head on Hill, in the Isle 
of Wight ; and that lilack-gang-(3iine is* 
threatened. Altogether, the Surveyor^ 
Enginver^ and Arddteat is a promising 
first Number : better will, doubtless, 
follow. 

Bentley’s miscellany. 

[In the Number for the current month, 
the Editor resumes his striking historical 
romance of Guy Fawkes; of which, as 
our limits wdll not allow us to ibllow the 
thread of the narrative, we shall quote a 
fiying specimen : 

(Mtesby^ and the Gunpowder Plot,’\ 

Throwing the bridle over his horse’s 
neck, and allowing him to drink his fill 
from the wab’r of the moat, and after- 
wards to pluck a few” mouthfuls of the 
long grass that fringed its brink, Catesby 
abandoned hiinself to reflection. In a few^ 
moments, as the steward did not return, 
he raised his eyes, and fixed them upon 
the ancient habitathin before him,— an- 
cient, indeed, it was not at this time, 
having been, in a great measure, rebuilt 
by its possessor. Sir William Radclifie, 
during the latter part of the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, in the rich and picturesque style 
of that period. Little could be distin- 
guished of its projectiijg and retiring 
wings, its walls decorated with black and 
white chequer-work, the characteristic of 
tlie class of architecture to which it ^- 
loriged, or of its magnificent embayed win- 
dows, filled with stained glass ; but th^ 
outline of its heavy roof, with its numer- 
«nis gables, and groups of tall and ela- 
borately-orflamented chimneys, might be 
distinctly traced, in strong relief, against 
the warm and still glowing western sky, 

* The advantages of the London and South- 
ampton Railway are already felt in the neighbour- 
hood of the principal station, at Vauxhall, where 
milk is sold twenty-five per cent, cheaper than in 
the .metropolis, in consequence of its more econo- 
mical conveyance by rail way. L. W. 


Though much gone to decay, grievously 
neglected, and divided into three separate 
dwelling-houses, Ordsall Hall still retains 
much of its original character and beauty, 
and viewed at the magic hour above de- 
scribed, when the changes which years 
have produced cannot be detected, it pre- 
sents much the same striking appearailce 
that it offered to the gaze oi Catesby. 
Situated on the north bank of the Irwell, 
which sup])Ues the moat with a constant 
•stream of fresh water, it commands, on 
the south-west, a beautiful view of the 
winding course of the river, here almost 
forming an island, of Trafford Park and 
its hall, of the woody uplands beyond it, 
aryl of the distant hills of (Cheshire. **The 
man.«4ion it.sclf is an irregular quadrangle, 
coloring a considerable tract of ground. 
The gardens, once exquisitely laid out in 
the formal ta.ste of £lizabotn’.s duy.s, arc 
also enclosed by the moat, which surrounds 
(except in the interva.ls where it is filled 
up) a .space of .some acres in extent. At 
the period of this liistory, it was ap- 
proached, on the ii?>rth-east, by a noble 
avenue of .sycamores, leading to within a 
short distance of its gates. 

As Catesby surveyed thi.^ stately stnic- 
ture, and poudcTed upon the wealth and 
power of it.s owner, his meditations tluis 
found vent in words “ If I could hut 
liuk lladelifie to our cause, or win the 
hand of his fair daughter, and so bind him 
to me, the great attempt could not fail. 
Shehg.H refused me once. No matter: — 

I will persevere till she yield.s. With 
Father^ Oldcornc to back my suit, 1 am 
assured of success. She is necessary to 
iny purpose, and .shall be mine.” 

Descended from an ancient Northamp- 
tonshire family, and numbering among his 
ancestry tlie well-known minister of the 
same name, w’ho flourished in the reign 
of Richard III., Robert Catesby — at this 
time ab(uit forty-^bad, in bis youth, led 
a wild and dissolute life; and, though 
bred in the faith of Rome, he had, for 
some years, abandoned its worship. In 
1580, when the .lesuits, Campion and Par- 
sons, visited England, he was reconciled 
to th(‘ church he had quitted ; and, thence- 
forth, ]>ccame os zealou.s a supporter and 
promoter of its doctrines as he nad, hcre- 
ti»fore, been their bitter opponent. He 
was now actively engaged in all the Popish 
plots of the period, and was even supposed 
to be connected with those designs of a 
darker dye* which ^ere set on foot fdr 
Elizabeth ’.s de.struction. — with Somerville’s 
conspiracy, — with that of Arden apd 
Throckmorton, the latter of whom was 
his uncle on the maternal side,— w’ith the 
plots of Bnrymud Savage, — of Ballard, — 
and of Babington.* After the execution of 
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the unfortunate Queen of Scots, he devoted and James, by persons professing the reli* 
himstdf to wliat was termed the Spanish f(it»n of Rome. But in these the mass of 
faction, and endeavonred to carry out the the Catholics had no share. Aiid^even in 
schemes of a party, who, distnistiiij? tlie the seasons of the bitt(?rcst persecution, 
promises of James, were an vions to when every fresh act of treason, perpe- 
secure the succession to a Catholic,— the trat^d by some lawless and disaffected in- 
lufanta of Sjiain, or the Duke of Parma, dividual, was visited with additional rigour 
On the insurrection of the Earl of Essex, on their heads, — ^when the scaffold reeked 
he took part with that ill-fated, nohl^inan, with their blood, and the stake smoked 
and, though he escaped condign punish- with their ashes,— when their quarters 
meiit for the offence, he was imprisoned were blackening on the gates and market- 
and heavily fined. ^ , crosses of every city in the realm,— when 

I’Vom this time his carec^ ran in darker their hearths were invaded, their religion 
channels. ‘‘ Hunger-starved for iunova- proscribed, and the very name of Papist 
tion,” as he is finely de.scril>ed by Caidden, had become a by- word, — even in those 
—imbued with the fiercest religious fana- terrible seasons, as in tlie season under 
ticisni,— elof^nent, wily, resolute, — a^de consideration, they remained constant in 
alike to delude the powerful and intirni- their fidelity to the crown, 
date the weak, — he possessed all the*in- From the troubled elements at work, 
gredients of a cons})irator. Associating some fierce and turbulent spirits were 
with men like himself, of desperate cha- •Sure to arise,— some gloomy fanatics, who, 
racter and broken fortunes, he was ever on Having* brooded over their wrongs, real or 
the look out for some means of retriev- imaginary, till they had lost all scruples 
ing his own condition, and redressing the of cotiscience, hesitated at no means of 
wrongs of his church. Well Informed of procuring redress. But it would he unjust 
the actual state ofSJames’s sentiments, to hold up such persons as representatives 
when, on that monarch’s accession, confi- of the whole body of Catholics. Among 
dent ho]x>4 were entertained by the Roma- tlie conspirators themselves there were 
iiists of greater toleration for their reUgion, redeeming shades. All were not actuated 
Catesby ivas the first to jioint out their by the same atrocious motives. Mixed 
mistake, and to foretel the season of ter- feelings induced Catesby to adopt the 
rible persecution that was at han^* It measure. Not so (luy Fawkes, who had 
was on this persecution that he grounded already been leagued with the design, 
his hoj>cs— hopes, never realized, for the One idea alone ruled him. A soldier of 
sufferers, ainid all the grievances they cn- fortune, but a stern religious enthusiast, 
dured, remained constant in their fidelity he supposed himself chosen by Heaven for 
to the throne — of creating a gtjperaf rebel- the redemption of liis church, and cared 
lion among the Catholics. ^ not what iiappeucd to himself, provided 

Disappointed in this expectation,— dis- he accomplished his (as he conceived) holy 
appointed, also, in his hopes of Spain, of ’design. 

France, nnd^ of aid from Rome, he fell (To 6c coniinuedj 

back upon himself, and resolved upon the 

LUTHER’S HOUSE, AT HEIDEL- 
which he had long conceived, and which wrnr’ 

he could execute almost single-handed, 

without aid from foreign powers, and (Prom a Sketch by a Correspondent.) 

without the co-operation of his own party. Every site associated with the personal 
The nature of this project, which, if it or public history of the illustrious chain - 
succeeded, would, he imagined, accomplish pion of Protestanti.sm, may be regarded 
all or more than his w*ilde.st dreams of as hallowed grcgind. I’here are many such 
ambition or fanaticism had ex-p conceived, spots, which are identified with the leading 
it if'ill be the business of this history to ctrcumstancesof the eventful life of Luther, 
develop. whose moral courage, undaunted firmness, 

Among the Popish party of that period, strong conviction, and the great revolution 
^ in our own time, were ranked manyof^ which he efiected in society, place him in 
the oldest and most illustrious families in the first rank of historical characters, 
the kingdom,— families not less remark- « The ftrm of the monk of Wittenburg, 
a e tor their zeal for their religion than, emerging from the receding ^loom of the 
as nas^ betorc observed, for their middle ages, appears towering above the 

loy^ty ; a loyalty afterwards approved sovereigns and warriors, statesmen and 
iS “sastrous reign of James 11., by divines, of the sixteenth century, who were 
their nrm adherence to what they con- his contemporaries, his antagonists, or liis 
sidered the indefeasible right of inheri- disciples.” 

j constantly The relic represented in the Engraving 

hatched throughout th^’reigiis of Elizabeth is one of the curiosities of Heidelberg, in 
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the pprand-duchy of Baden, situated in one 
of the most beautifnl parts of Gcnnany, 
on the left bank of the Neckar. Next in 
interest to the mins of the Castle, cele- 
brateA* a,s the most picturesque sceii^ of 
mouldering magnificence in Europe, is the 
house of Lutlnjr, in the village of Ncuen- 
heim, in the environs of the to^vn of Hei- 
delberg. 'J'his ruined dwelling was formerly 
j)art of a monastery, the farm-buildings of 
which may also be traced in the neigh- 
bourhood, which was not then so rural as 
at the present date. A fosse, filled with 
water, which was dug o]ipositc, <ir around 
the monastery, — a tree, which over- 
shadowed the fosse, and a small bridge 


which crossed it, — have all disappeared. 
“ The house” is a mere cottage ; but is re- 
markable as the place of Lutlu'r’s conceal- 
ment for several months, after he ha(^ 
quittcdthe Diet at Worms, convoked in the 
year 1521 , by the Emperor Charles V. The 
two windows on the first story are reputed 
to be those of the chamber wherein Luther 
concealed himself from the close pursuit of 
his ]>ersecutors. Upon the left gable of a 
small building adjoining the cottage, may 
<>e read the^^fes 1525, which are sup- 
ppsed to relate to the date of Luther’s so- 
journ here, or to denote the age of the 
builmng, or' some repairs of the monas- 
tery. 
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• 

PRINCE ALBERT, HIS COUNTRY AND 
KINDRED. 

{This handsome hrochnre is a kind of 
memoir e pour servir of the consort of our 
beloved Queen. The author has taken 
for his motto a passage from the speech 
of the Duke of VVellington, on January 16 


last, — viz, : “ It appears to me that we 
ought to know something beyond tlie name 
of the Prince?;” and, jadglng from a hasty 
glance of these ninety-six large pages, 
their details must surely satisfy the mosjt 
sturdy oppositionist : notwithstanding, 
they do nbt convey iniormatiou in so direct 
a manner as it* has been asked. Of per- 
sonal history we expected little, and we 
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bein^ almost exclusively occupied with 
details of “ country " and “■ kindred.” 

Chapter I. exhibits the close alliance of 
^England and Germany in ages long past :] 

To the land of Hcugist and Horsa, Eng- 
land traces back the origin of her sons, 
whom many of their neighbours and 
fellow-subjects still address by the« name 
of ‘Saxoiis.’ To Germany, Protestant 
Europe owes the glorious lleformatiou ; 
and to her, our own coujjtry is indebted 
for some of its most advantageous and 
prosperous alliances. As the birth-jilace 
of Luther— ajs the great theatre* of that 
trying, but successful, because ‘ good 
fight;' which established the Protestant 
faith on a basis so firm as to defy the 
efforts of its most malignant enen^ies, 
Germany puts forth the strongest claims, 
even if they stood alone, to the gratitude 
of every loyal Englishman. 

“•To maW intelligible a detailed de- 
scription of the principality of which 
Prince Albert’s father is tlie ruling Duke, 
a skctcli must be given of the oolitical 
circumstances which attach it to tiie great 
Germanic Empire, A rapid glance, also, 
must be taken at the whole of Saxony, 
before we shall be able to descend to those 
particulars of Coburg and Gotha which 
belong to our main puqjose of describing 
Prince Alliert's country.” 

'J1ie second chapter describes the prin- 
cipality of Saxe-Coburg Gotlia, and snews 
the territory of the Duke to e(pial*in size 
our county of Dorset, (not porseishire, 
as the author vulgarly states,) lyiving a 
surface of 1,01)0 square miles, and being in 
size below the average of tlie English 
counties. The whole district lies in the 
landgravine of Thuringia, of which it is 
one of the m<»st thickly peopled duchies in 
the empire. The details of its government 
are then quoted from Dr. Bisset Haw- 
kins’s recent work on Germany ; and 
the description of the town of Gotha 
is l)oiTOwed from Dr. Granville's Sf. 
PeOrsfmrg, &c. 

I'he third chapter, on Prince Albert’s 
countrymen, appears to consist of various 
travellers’ views of the German character: 
pc Stael is not forgotten ; and a parallel 
is drawn between the literature of England 
and of Germany, which has little aptitude « 
and less novelty of illustration. The 
characteristics of the (vermau people are 
tlieu j^ressed in from various books of 
travels; and we a^e told tHat, of their 
amusements, “ even dancing forms a prin- 
cipal ingredient r The Qld Man's BuiAtes 
from the Brunnetis of Nassau^ and Mr. 
Murray’s well-filled SiamfOook, supply the 
remaining details ; and th«p chapter winds 
up with —“such are tlie characteristics of 


estimable portion of which the future 
Prince Consort of England has been 
chosen,” 

Chapter ly., extending througb some 
forty pages, details, historically, the elec- 
toral ancestors of the Prince, and shews 
the important part acted by those 
princes of the house of Saxony who were 
contemporary with Luther in the great 
work of the Reformation. 

Chapter V. is occupied witli the genea- 
logical details of the Prince's ducal 
ancestors ; and the succeeding chapter 
contains biographical sketches of the 
Prince’s father, aunts, uncles, and brother 
—members of the Coburg family. This 
portion of tlie work is very vaguely put 
together. Thus, we are told that Anna 
Feodorowna, second aunt of the Prince, 
was, ifi 1820, separated from the (iraud 
Duke Constantine of Russia, “through 
gross cruelty on his part, and other cir- 
cumstances on her own, not necessary to 
advert to. I’he death of that prince, in 
1831, left her a widow. She resides, and 
since her separation and widowhood has 
resided, in Switzerland. She and two of 
her sisters were sent, previous to the 
marriage, to St. Petersburg, for choice of 
thar barbarian Constantine.” Again, we 
learn tliat the Prince of Lciningcn was 
old enough to he his “ bride’s father, and 
entirely devoted to the sports of the 
field.” Here, too, is confusion worse con- 
founded : “ two children were the fruit of 
this union ; a sou, who died in 1814, and 
her Serene Highness the Princess Anne 
^Feodora Augusta Charlotte Wilhelmina, 
who was born in 1807. Her Serene JHglt- 
iiess became a widow in a few years.” Of 
course, the widowhood intended to he 
referred to, is that of the^ Princess of 
Leiniugen, The Duke of Kent is then 
described as “ weighed down by unmerited 
unpopularity,” and as retiring to Germany, 
“ as much for the sake of relieving his 
overladen mind by change of scene, as to 
economize his embarrassed resources.” 
Again: “ cousVderations of a weighty and 
political nature, urged that His Royal 
Highness should take unto himself a wife. 
The demise of the much -mourned Princess 
(’harlotte made a failure of the succession 
much to be dreaded, a fear that even the 
few yejirs that have elapsed since 1816 
have proved well founded^ and which 
calamity was judiciously and happily 
provided against.” 

[Her present Majesty is next styled 
“Victoria the Firet!'' Who ever heard of 
Klizalieth or Anne the First? The early 
Ule of Prince Leopold is stated to have 
been passed “ amidst tlie most trying 
family troubles;” the Princess Charlotte 
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h said to have died November 6, 1818, 
and to have been interred “ on the 19tb of 
Novembtr following !” 

.Our author is a loose chronicler of 
events; thui&, be tolls us:] » 

After the revolution which toi»k place in 
the French capital in .Inly, 1830, the Bel- 
gians d('termined to j)rofit i)V the example, 
and shake off the yoke of* Holland. A 
revolt took ]>la.ce, the Dutch were defeated 
at the sieg-e of Antweqi by a Belgio-l^ench 
army, and their (whose ?) country was erect- 
ed into a se])arate kingdom. 

[The concluding Chapter, VII,, professes 
to nda te the personal history of the Prince ; 
in which is the droll remark, that ““the 
(iennan student stands out in as high 
relief from the general picture of mankind, 
as the Mongol does, in Cuvier’s arrange- 
ment of the human species.” I'he details ^ 
of tht‘ marriage arrangements havo been 
taken fnnn the newspapers of the last few 
weeks, with the exception of tlie felicjttms 
oliservniion on “the benefits and happi- 
ness which the approaching nujitials will 
confi'r on the English nation, and on her 
who is its beloved Sovereign and this wc 
take to be a very fair specimen of the 
author’s own portion i»f the work heft»rc* 
ns. It is l)eautifiilly printed, and illustrated 
with severjil wood-cuts, of Ix'tter design 
than exeeiition. Thus, we have jjortraits 
of the Queen, the Princes Albert and 
Ernest, the Duchess of Kent, and their 
aTiC(‘stors ; with landscape views of (>otha, 
Pjilace of Rhonard s firun ; Ehreidmrg, 
llie birth-place of Prince Albert; Kensing- 
ton Palace, and Bonn. The chapter on 
the ancestors, with the Refonnatiou details. * 
w'e take to he a heavy, dull affair, notwith- 
standing its illustration with the l^iutheran 
UH'dal. Tlie puhlish(‘rs hHv<* produced the 
wM>rk in handsome style ; still, fine paper 
and ])rinting are hut j)oot sail for such a 
literary cargo as the present— with a su- 
perabundance of ballast. U is hard to 
sail against time, as may liav<* been the lot 
ofliiui who has piloted this work before 
the public ; but, in such an extremity the 
vessel should he lightened by throwing 
overboard, &c.] 

THE ROYAL MARRIAGE. 

CKIiBnilATTON OF THE MAUIUAOE OF HER^ 

MAJESTV QUEEN VICTORIA, WIJ’H HW 

KOVAi. Hi^OHNEHS PRINCE ALBERT OF 

SAXE-COBUR<i AND (iOTHA. 

Or this brilliant nathmal event, which 
took place on Monday, Fehniary 10th, it 
becomes our pleasing duty to record the 
leading circumstances in the columns of 
the Literary HWld, Although not pro- 
fessedly “the abstract and brief chronicles 
of the time,” the important and interesting 


character of this marriage, and its influence 
upon the future history oi‘ our country, 
are more than sufficient justification of the 
present departure from the general plan 
of OOT Miscellany. The individuality of * 
the })ageant, as well as tlie details of fe.s'tal 
celebration, we are coin]H?Ued to leave to 
the folio of eight, (no longer four,) pages*; 
and content ourselves with placing on rc^- 
cord,— from anthoriaffid sources, the com- 
parison of various reports, and the result 
ctf our own Qb»|prvation,— such a memoir 
of, this mfiguificent event as shall gratify 
the reader by its graphic interest, and l)C- 
come w him of permanent value fi>r refer- 
ence hereafter. 

Nearly eighty years had elapsed sfhee 
the marriage of u sovereign )»ad l»een 
celetrateil in this country, when, on Sep- 
teinlior 7th, 1761, King George HI. was 
united to Queen Charlotte. 'I’lie public 
excitement njxm this occasion conld, how- 
ever, have scarcely exceeded tliat upon 
tlie announcement of the marriage of 
Queen Victoria with Princcf Allicrt, which 
has been an union (it* sincere affliction; 
whereas, the maTriage of George IH. with 
Queen Charlotte was a matter of policy, 
the King having sacrificed a private at- 
t^hnient to what were deemed considera- 
tions of political cxjiediency. With more 
propriAy may the recent nuptials Ijc com- 
jmred with the marriage of the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales with Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Colmrg, in the year 1816; since 
which date, no occurrence connected with 
the Royal fa#nlly of England has excited a 
paramowt interest. 

Hitherto, Royal marriages hod been so- 
lemnized in the evening; probably, from 
the circumstance of artificial light adding 
extrinsic splendour to the ]>ageantry of the 
ceremonial.* Waiving tnis precedent, it 
was resolved to celebrate the marriage of 
Queen Victoria at noon ; probably, in con- 
sideration^)f thus affording a much greater 
number of her Majesty’s loyal .subjects an 
opportunity of witnessing a portion of tlie 
procession. This announcement dn^w into 
l4ondou many thousands of persons at 
daybreak on Monday ; the point of at- 
traction being the mall of St. James’s 
Park, through which her Mmesty was to 
pass from Buckingham Palace to St. 
Jeans’s, in the^jhapel of which palace the 
solemnization was to take place. “ Never,” 
says the Times, (and newspaper autliori- 
ties are best for estimate of numbers,) “did 
St. James’s A-rk presant such an extraor-* 
diuary display— never was such an im- 
mense multitude assembled there since the 
rejoicings at the visit of the allied sove- 

• The PrincestL Charlotte ' and Prince Leopold 
were married on May 2,«IHI6, at nine o’clock in the 
evening, at Carlton House. 
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reigns in 1 814.” At nine o’clock, the crowd 
between the pulaces was very consider- 
able ; and at eleven o’clock, the pressure 
^^was distressing; the carriage-way being, 
'with great difficulty, kej)t open, by Horse 
Guards and the police, from the marble 
arch of Bnckiugham J’alacc to the garden 
ehtranee of St. James’s. 

The ladies of her Majesty’s sniite, and 
the gentlemen composing the suites of 
Prince ADiert, and of his father, the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Cetha., were firs^c 
conveyed in carriages to St. James’s 
Palace, there to be in readiness to ly'ceive 
the Royal Bride and Bridegroom. The 
latter next left Buckingham Palace. His 
Royal Highness wore the uniform df a 
British Field Marshal, with no other 
decoration than the insignia of the Ot*der 
of the Garter,— r/is., the collar, surmounted , 
with two white rosettes on the shoulders, 
with the George appended, set in precious 
stones ; the star (»f the Order, set in 
diamonds ; and the Garter itself, em- 
broidered in dlainopds, round his knee. 
The Prince wi\a supported on one side liy 
his father, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha., and on the other, by his brother, 
Prince Ernest. The Duke was dressed in 
a dark -blue uniform, turned up with red, 
and military boots : he wore the collar of 
the Order of the Garter, and the star ; and 
the star of the Order of Colmrg-Gotha. 
Prince Ernest wore a light-blue cavalry 
uniform, with silver appointments, carry- 
ing a light helmet in uis hand ; acid was 
decorated with the insignia ^.>f a Grand 
Cross of an Order v)f Knighthoodf Prince 
Albert was preceded by the Lord Cham- • 
bcrlain, the Vice-Chambcriaiii, and other 
officers of the honsehold, tlie remaining 
portion of the foreign suife bringing up 
the rear. On descending the grand stair- 
case, the favoured few, occupying the 
Grand Hall behind the Yeomen Guard, 
rect'ivcd the Prince with a loud Slapping of 
hands, which his Royal Highness acknow- 
ledged in the most gracious manner. The 
Prince, with his father and brother, entered 
the carriage amid the sound of trompets, 
tha lowering of colours, the presenting of 
arms, and all the honours paid to the 
Qw‘en hcTself ; the escort being a squadron 
of Life Guards. On the return of the 
Lord Clminberlain from St. J4imes’s^4he ■ 
Queen left her apartments, leaning on the 
arm of the Earl <»f Uxbridge, as Lord 
Cbain]>eTlaiii, sup]>orted by the I)nche.ss 
of Kent, followed by a Page of Honour, 
and preceded by the Earl, of Belfast, the 
Earl of Surrey, I^ord rorrington, the Earl 
of Albemarle, and several other officers of 
the household. Her Majesty carried her 
train over her arm. The Itoyal Bride was 
greeted with loud acclamations on de- 


scending to the Grand Hall, but her eye 
was bent principally on the ground ; and a 
hurried glance around, and a slight incli- 
nation of the head, was all the acknow- 
ledgment returned. Her Majesty wore 
no diamonds on her head, hht a simple 
wreath of orange blossoms. I’be mag- 
nificent veil did not cover her face, but 
hung down on cncli shoulder. A pair of 
very large diamond earrings, a diamond 
necklace, and the insignia f»f tht* Order of 
the Garter, were the principal ornaments 
worn by the Queen. The Duchess of Kent 
and the Duchess of Sutherland rode in the 
same carriage with Her Majesty, and the 
Royal ct/rtvgc left the Palace, at a slow pace, 
under a strong escort of the houscliold 
cavalry. The Queen’s carriage was pre- 
ceded by six others, conveying the oflicors 
of her household ; and each carriage was 
only drawn by two horses, without the rich 
stale caparisoning. The Queen was cn- 
thnsjasticully cheered, and graciously ac- 
knowledged the loyalty of the people : one 
or two ludicrous incidents among them 
excited her smile; but her countenance 
was extremely pale, and betokened consi- 
derable anxiety. 

By a few minutes after twelve o’clock, 
the several carriages, with their respective 
occupants, had reached 

St, %Tames"s Palace, 

Here the fine suite of apartments, per- 
haps the best an-anged in Europe for 
state purposes, was made available for the 
procession. The Queen, upon her arrival, 
was conducted to her closet behind the 
Tbronc-room, attended by her maids of 
honour and train-bearers. The proces- 
sion was then formed in the Throne- 
room ; and, being joined by the Queen 
and Prince Alliert, advanced through the 
Balbroom, (or Queen Anne’s Drawing- 
room,) the Guard or Armoury-room, 
thence into the Vestibule, and from that 
down the Grand Staircase, through the 
Colonnade in the Colour Quadrangle lead- 
ing into the Chapel. In tlie several apart- 
ments through which the .procession 
passed, were erected seats for about 
visitors, including those in the Chapel. 
The greater portion of the company con- 
sisted of elegantly, and, in some instances, 
brilliantly, dressed ladies : the most con- 
spicuon.4 colours were light blue and green, 
relieved with white ; amlier, f:rimson, pur- 

E lc, fawn, stone, and a considerable niim- 
er of white relies. Each lady wore a 
“wedding favour,” of ivhite satin ribbon, 
mixed with silver lace, or sprigs of orange- 
blossom ; or massive silver bullion, and a^ 
profusion of orange-blossoms. Many of 
the gentlemen also wore “favours;” but 
this distinction was not general. 
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Tlie Colonnacle through which the pro- 
cesMion passed to the (Hiapel, was lit from 
lanterns ^bove, and windows behind. The 
seats which were separated from the pil- 
lared Colonnade by a dwarf |;ailin)<, were 
covered wity crimson cushions with gold- 
coloured borders and fringe. All the re- 
niaindi'r of this temporary structure had 
the seinldance of having been constructed 
of solid masonry. The fioor, throughout 
the line of procession, was covered with 
rich scarlet Brussels carpet. In the 
Colonnade ]>araded the burly Yeomen of 
the (luard, with their massive halberds ; 
and the slim gentlemen -at- arms, with 
their lighter partizaus. Here were also 
elderly yiages of state ; and almost in- 
fantine pages of liom)ur ; the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s officers, aiidtho.se of ‘the Woods 
md Forests;’ embroidered heralds and 
steel-clad cuirassiers ; robed prelates, * 
stoled priests, and suqdiced singing-hoys ; 
in ])icturesrpic metve^ such as carried the 
mind’s eye hack to many a brighter age 
of chivalry and court costume. 

Th*: ('haprl, 

'file palace* chapel is an oblong building, 
sixty-tvrei feet by twenty-five feet : at the 
npjier or eastern end, is the altar, on a 
or /mtff-pan ; above which is a largo 
window ; and, at the lower cud, abutting 
over the main entrance, is the Royal (ial- 
lery, or clo.set, which was u.s.sigiied to the 
for(Mgn ambassadors and their ladies. Two 
galleries extended the* entire h'ugtli of the 
cha]jel ; the iipjjcr ends of which, above 
the altar, w'cre occupied, on the right, by 
the Cabinet ministers and tlicir ladies,, 
and, on the left, by the ladies and officers 
of the Queen’s household ; the opposite 
<‘nds of the galleries being apjjropriated to 
peers and peeresses, and other distin- 
guished spectators. On the floor were 
pews set apart lor the chief nobility, and 
thos(» who took part in the jirocc-ssioii. 
On the altar, was a profusion of gold 
]»Uite ; including six salvers, a pair of 
massive vases, four flagons, four altar- 
cups, and tv\o lofty cainWlabra. Above 
the altar was a carved cornice richly gilt, 
whence hung sujicrh and ample velvet 
draperies. The altar railing was likewise 
richly hung with velvet : stools were 
placed on the right of the altar for the» 
Archbishops of ("anterbnry ami York, 
and on the Igft for the llishop of London, 
Dean of the Chapel. In front of the altar 
were placed four gilt stale chairs, vrith 
corresponding footstools, varying in eleva- 
tion, according to the dignity of those 
by whom lliey were to be occu}ncd. There 
M’^ere also fald-stools for Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert, on which to kneel at the 
altar. Tin* highest chair, ajipropriated to 


the Queen, was placed somewhat to the right 
of the centre ; tne second chair on Her Ma- 
jesty’s right hand, was set apart for Prince 
Albert ; tlie third chair, on her Majesty’s 
left, was placed for the Duchess of Kent; * 
and, on ^:he opposite side, on the Prince's 
right, was placed the fourth chair, for the 
Queen Dowager. On the Queen’s extreme 
left wgre seats for the Dukes of Sussex 
and Cambridge; and on Prince Albert’s 
extreme right, for the Duke of Saxe-( ’o- 
hnrg and Prince Ernest ; for the Duchess, 
Prince George,* and Princess Mary, of 
Cambridge; and the Prmces.s Augusta. 
The Colour of the draperies Ihrougliout, 
and of the seat'i, was rich crimson, velvet 
aii4 cloth, trimmed with gold. The flliior 
was covered with rich purple and gold 
carfleting, the Norman rose being promi- 
nent in the design, or pattern. The closet, 

' gallery scats., and )»ew.s are of oak, with 
panels, scrolls, and mouldings ; and the 
arrangement and decoration of the whole 
interior, (lit by the large altar window, 
and smaller windows at tb«» sides,) harmo- 
nized with the orififinal chaste archi- 
tecture of the chapel. The ceiling will 
he recollected as a chff-d'wttvre Hans 
Holbein : on its multiform jianels are em- 
blazoned the heraldic distinctions of the 
different members of the Royal Family of 
England, from tlie time of its erection to 
that of William IV. and Queen Adelaide. 

The Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, the Bishop of London, and the 
Queen Dowager, having arrived, and 
taken their ^e.spectivc seats, (already .spe- 
cified,) a flonri.sh of t^ump(*ts and drums, 
at twenty-five minutes j>ast twelve, inti- 
mated that the procession of the Iloyal 
Bridegroom had commenced moving ; and, 
shortly after, it. entered the Colonnade, in 
the following order ; 

THE PllOCESSlON OP THE BRIDEGROOM. 

Drums and Trumputs. 

Jicrgeant Trumpeter. 

•Master of the Ceremonies. 

Hie Bridegroom's (rentlemeii ut Honour, between 
two Heralds. 

Vice -Chamberlain Lord Chamberlain 

of Her Majesty’s of Her Majesty’s 

Household. Household. 

THE BRIDEGROOM; 

Wearing the Collar of the Order of the (Jarler ; 
Supported by their Serene Highnesses the reigning 
Duke of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, 

And the Hereditary Prince of Saxe Coburg & Gctha, 
Each attended b>01licers of their Suite, iriniely, 
Cotifft Kolowrath, Baron Alvensleben, and Baron <1 
Lowenfels. 

On reaching the chapel, the drums and 
trumpets file^ off witliout the doors, and, 
the procession advaifeiug, Prince Albert 
wa.s conducted to his sqat: II is Royal 
Highness carried a book, and repeatedly 
bowed to the peers in the body of the cha- 
pel : his pensonal characteristics arc thus 
described in Tffe in the language of 

Scott : 
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** Shaped In proportions fair, 

Hazel 'Was nis eagle eye. 

And auburn, of the darkest dye. 

His short mustache and hair." 

« On reaching tbe haut'-pas^ the Prince affec- 
tionately kisised tbe band of the Queen 
Dowager, and then l)owed to the Arch- 
Ifiahopa and bishop. l'h(‘ Prince and hi» 
supportern then took tlndr aea^ts ; a volun- 
tary was played on the organ ; the officers 
of the bridegroom stood near him; and 
the i^ord Chamberlain and Vice-Chamber- 
lain, preceded by drums aif J trumiiet^, the/l 
returned to attend Her Majesty, who ad- 
vanced to the cha2>el in Uie folbwing 
order : 

» THE QUEEN’S PROCESSION. ^ 

Drums and Trumpets. 

Sergeant Trumpeter. , 

Knight Marshal. r 

Pursuivants. 

Heralds. 

Pages of Honour. 

Equerry in Waiting. Clerk Marhlial. 

Groom in Wailing. Lord in Waiting. 

Comptroller of Her Ma- Treasurer of Her Ma- 
jesty’s nnuseho]|d. jesty’s Household. 

The Lord Steward of IJer Majesty’s Household. 
Norroy King of Arms. Clarencieux King of Arms. 

Lord Privy Seal. Lord President of the Council. 
Two Sergeants-at-Arms. Two Sergeants-at-Arms. 
Lord High Chancellor. 

Senior Gentleman U.shcr Quarterly Waiter. 
Gentleniau Usher Daily Waiter, Gentleman Usher 
and to the Sword of State. of the Black Rod. 
Garter King of Anns. , 

The Earl Marshal. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Sophia Matilda 
of Gloucester. 

Ih-incess Mary of Cambridge, 

Princess Augusta of Cambridge. 

Prince George of Cambridge. '* 

Her Royal Higbness the Duchess oj' Cambridge, 
attended by a Lady of herRoyal Highness’ lV>U6ehold. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, 
attended liyaLadyofherKoyal Highness’ Household. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester, 
attended by a Lady oHier Royal Highness’ Houvsehold. 

Her Royal Highness Princess Augusta, 
attended by aLady of herlloyal Highness’ Household. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. 

His Royal Highness the Duke ot Sussex. 

Each attended by a Gentleman of their Royal High- 
nesses’ Household. 

Vice-Chamber- The Sword of Lord Chamber- 
lain of her State, borne by Iain of her 

Majesty’s Lord Viscount Majesty’s 

Household. Melbourne. Household. 
THE QUEEN; 

Wearing the Collars oi her Orders. 

Hdir M^csty’s train borne by the following twelve 
unmarried Ladies, viz . : — 

Lady Adelaide Paget. Lady Caroline Amelia 
Gordon Lennox. 

Lady Sarah Frederica Lady EHz Anne Geor- 
Carulinc ViUlers. giauaDorothealloWiflU. 

I^ady Prances Elizabeth Lady Ida Hay. 

C*ow |)C7r> 

I^y Elizabeth West. Lady Catherine Lucy 
< Wilheluina 8tanhoi>e. 

lAdy Mary Augusta • Lady Jane Harriet Bou- 
Fredenca Grimston. veriq. 

Lgdy Eleanoia Caroline Lady Mary Charlotte 
Paget. Howard. 

Assisted by the Groom of the RoWjs. 

Master of the Horse, Misti ess of the Robes, 
the Earl of Albemarle, the D^rchess of Suther- 
G.C.H. ^land. 


Ladies of the Bedchamber:— 

The Marchioness of Nor- The Duchess of Bedford, 
manby. 

The Countess of Charle- The Countes{i of Saiid- 
mont. wich^. 

The Dowager Lady Lyt- The Countess of Bur- 
telton. » lington. 

The Lady Portman. The I^ady^Rarham. 
Maids of Honour : — 

The Hon. Amelia Murray. TJie Hon. Harriet Pitt. 
The Hon. Caroline Cocks. The Hon. Henrietta An- 
son. 

The Hon. Matihla Paget. The Hon. Harriet Lister. 
The Jlon. Sarah Mary Cavendish. 

Women of the Bedchamber : — 

T^ady Harriet Clive. Viscountess Forbes. 

Lady Charlotte Copley. I^ady Caroline Barr iiigl on. 
Mrs. Brand. The Hon. Mrs. Campbell. LadyGardiner. 
Captain of the Captain of tbe Band 

Yeomen of Gold Stick. of Gcnllemcn- 
the Guard. at-Anns, 

Lieutenant of the Lieutenant of the 

Yeomen. Gentlemen-at-A rms. 

Harbinger, Standard Bearer, Clerk of the Cheque, 
of the Gentlemen-at-Arms. 

Six Gentlemen-at-Arms. 

The Ministers were cordially received ; 
and the members of the Royal Family were 
generally cheered. I'he Duke of Su.ssex 
appeWeil to he in high spirits: “Every 
sympathy,” says TAe Tmifs^ “was awak- 
ened on behalf of the Dncliess of Kent; 
hnt she ajipeared somewhnl disconsolate 
and distressed.”* Her Majesty appeared 
anxious, and was paler even than usual. 
Her attendants were dressed with nniforni 
siiiijilicity ; and, altogether, the ladies, by 
their l>eauty and gracefulness, did high 
honour to the Court, and to their places in 
the procession. 

The Servitr.f 

“ As Her Maje.sty apjiroached the Cha- 
pel, the national anthem was jierforincd 
by the instrumental hand. Her Majesty 
, walked np the aisle, followed by her train- 
bearers and attendants, without noticing 
or bowing to any of the peers. On reach- 
ing the /lat/f pas^ Her Majesty knelt on her 
faldstool, and having jierformed her pri- 
vate devotions, sat down in lier chair of 
state. The different officers of state having 
now taken tlieir seats in the body of the 
chapfd, the coup d'osil wan splendid h(‘- 
yond description : 

’ Lords, ladies, captains, counsellors, and priests, 
Their choice nokility and ilower; embassies 
From regions far remote, 

In various habits, 

Met from ail parts, to celebrate the day.' 

After the lapse of a few .seconds, tier Ma- 
jesty rose and advanced with his Royal 
«HighAess Prince AU^ert to the cominnnion 
table, where the Archbishop of Canterbury 
immediately commenced reading the ser- 
vice. 

“ The rubric wa.s rigidly adhered to 
throughout. 

* This circumstance is remarkable, in connexinu 
with an omission, to be presently noticed, in the 
congratulations which followed the conclusion of the 
solemnization. 

i Abridged from The Times Report. 
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“ The Archbishop of C'linterbury read 
the service with great appropriateness and 
much feeling, the Bishop of London re- 
peating flic responses. 

“ When His (Irace came to the words— 
‘ Albert, wilt thou have this Voman to ‘thy 
W'eclded wife, fo live together after God's ordinance 
in the holy estate of matrimony? Wilt thou love her, 
comfort her, honour, and kci'p lier in sickness and 
in itealth ; and, forsaking all other, keep thee only 
unto her, so long as ye botli shall live ? ’ 

Hi.s Royal Plighiiess, in a firm tone, 
replied— 

‘ 1 will.' 

“ And when His Grace said — 

‘ Victoria, wilt tliou have Albert to tby wedded 
husband, to live together after God's ordinance in 
the holy estate of matrimony? Wilt thou obey him, 
and serve him ; love, honour, and keep him in sick- 
ness and in health ; and, forsaking all other, keep 
thee only unto him, so long ac ye both shall live?’ 
Her Majesty, in a firm voice, and a tone 
audible in all jiarts of the Chajiel, replied— 

‘ I w'ill.’ 

“• The Archbishop of Cantcrbiir;f then 
said — 

‘ Who givelh this woman to be married t» this 
man ?’ 

His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, who occupied a seat on the left of 
Her Majesty, now advanced, and, taking 
Her Majesty’s hand, said— 

‘ I do.’ 

I'be Archbishop of Canterbury then laid 
hold of Her Majesty’s hand, and placing 
it in that of Prince Albert, pronounced 
these words. His Royal Highness repeat- 
ing them after His (iruce: — 

‘ T, Albert, take thee, Victoria, to my wedded 
wife, to have and to hold, from this day forward, for 
better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness 
and in health, to love and to cheribli, tilt death us 
do part, according to God’s holy ordinance; and 
thereto 1 plight thee my troth.' 

“Her Maje.sty repeated the words, mu’- 
tatis mutandis^ 

‘I, Victoria, take thee, Albert, to my w'cdded 
husband, to have and to holdlrum this day forward, 
for better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness 
and in healtli, to love, cherish, and to obey, till death 
us do part, according to God’s holy ordinance; and 
thereto I give thee my troth,’ 

“ The Archbishop of Canterbury tlien 
took the ring, a plain gold ring, from his 
Royal Highness, and, placing it to the 
fourth finger of Her Mnje.'dy, returned it 
to his Royal Highness. Prince Albert 
put it on, repeating, after his Grace, these 
words : — 

‘ AVith this ring T thee wed, with my body I thee 
worship, and with all my worldly goods I thee 
endow ; in the name of the Father, and of the%on, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.’ • 

“ The Archbishop then proceeded with 
the .service as follows, Her Majesty and 
Prince Al)>ert stUl remaining standing at 
the altar : — 

‘O Eternal God, Creator and Preserver of all 
mankind, Giver of all spiritual grace, the Author of 
everlasting life, send thy blessing uiion these thy 
servants, Victoria and Albert, whom we bless in 
thy name, Arc. Amen. 

‘ Those whom God hath Joined together let no 
man put asunder.’ 


“ The Park and Tower guns then fired 
a Royal salute. 

‘‘The Archbishop of Canterbury then 
proceeded : — 

‘ Forasmuch as Albert and Victoria have coii-| 
sented together in holy wedlock, and have wit- 
nessed the same before God and this company, and 
thereto have given and pledged their troth either to 
other, and have declared the same by giving and 
receiving of a ring, and by joining of liands, 1 
pronounce that they be roan and wife together. In 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen. 

'God the Father, God the Son, God the Holy 
Ghost, bless, prestrve, and keep you ; the Lord 
mercifully with his favour look upon you ; and so 
fill you with all spiritual lieiiediction and grace, tliat 
ye ma^ so live together in this life, that in the 
world to come ye may have life everlasting. Amen.' 

“The choir then performed the Utnis 
misfireatur^ (King’s in B flat,) Bie verse 
partp being doubled by the choir and sung 
by Mes-sr,**. Kiiyvett, Wyld, Neil, Vaughan, 
Sale, and Bradbury, on the dMtani sid<» ; 
and on the cauturis^ by Evans, Salmon, 
Horiicastle, Roberts, Welsh, and Clarke. 
Sir George Smart presided jit the organ. 
The gentlemen of the Chapel Royal exe- 
cuted this .service in tike most effective and 
spirit-stirring manner. 

“ The Archbishop of (’anterbury prt>- 
coeded £o the tmd with the remaind<*r of tlu* 
service, as prescribed ih the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, Her Maj’esty and l^rince Albert 
.still staTiding before the communion ttible. 

*“ The service liaA’ing concluded, the sevc'- 
ral meinliers of the Royal Family who Imd 
occupied places around the altar, rt*turned 
to take tlieir positions in the procession. 
On palling iter Majesty, they all paid 
their coiigrafiilations, and the Duke of 
Sii.s.'^ex, ^‘ter shaking Ifer by the hand in 
«a manner which appeared to have little 
ceremony, but with cordiality in it, aflee- 
tionately kissed her cheek. After all had 
passed, with the excej)tion of the Royal 
bride and bridegroom, H<*r Majesty stepped 
hajstily acTo.s.s to the other side of the altar, 
where* the Oueen Dowager was standing, 
and kissed nor. 

“ Prince Albert then took Her Majesty's 
hand, and the Royal pair left the Chapel ; 
all the spectators standing. 

“White the procession was proceeding 
down the aisle. Her Majesty spoke fre- 
quently to the Earl of Uxbridge, (Lord 
Chamberlain,) who was on her right hand, 
apparently giviqg directions as to the 
' ordP^f the procession. 

“We have found it impossible, in our short 
description, to do justice either to the 
demeanour of* the ‘happy, happy pair,’ 
which was firm, self-pdS.sessed, and digni- 
fied throughout, or to the v-arious groups 
who gave interest and animation to the* 
scene. The spectacle in the Chapel, from 
first to last, was gorgeous in the extreme : 

‘ Premier, prelate, wtentate, and peer,’ 
giving lustre and brilliancy to the whole,’ ^ 

{To he concluded ht our next.) 
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Lord Kaime». — After a witness on a capital trial 
had given his evidence, his lordship said to him, 
Sir, I have one more question to ask you, and 
rememher you are upon your oatli. You say you 
are from Brechin ?’’ Yes, my lord.” " When do 
you return thither?” “To-morrow, my lord.*’ 

“ Uo you know Colin Gillies?” “ Yes, my lord, I 
know him very well.” “ Tlien tell Ijiin that I shall 
breakfast with him on Tuesday morning.” *' 

Masks. — Ladies originally wore masks, ns the 
sole suhstilute known' to our ancestors for the 
modern parasol ; a fact, perliap^, now first noticedt 
’—Blackwood's Mag. 

Cause and JS/ec/.— Probably, there are no two 
words wliich more distinctly point out caiiBe and 
consequence than these — gin and bitters ! 

AtL Irish ToMin.’—Ballinahiuch, like most towns 
laid down in the maps of Cuniiemara, is a single 
house, the residence of the Martin of Galvrav for 
the time being, a man possessing land suflicient for 
a German principality. It is a pleasant spot,* sur- 
rounded l)y the wildest scenery that can be imagined. 
— Mag. Nat. Hist. 

Pine Forest. — The magnificent forest in the 
Sierra de Segura, in the South of Spain, in I HOI, 
contained 62,000,000 of trees. It was traversed by 
Capt. S. E. Cook in its greatest extent, and from it 
the cones were brouglit, which, 

through the Horticultural Society and other chan- 
nels, have been circulated through Phiglaiid. 

Lord Kenyon, indignant at the artifice of a party 
desiring to gain lime, once exclaimed, “ This is the 
last hair to the tail of procrastination.” — Law and 
Lawyers. 

Irresolntion.-~^omo travellers have more shrunk 
at the map, than at the way : between both, how 
many stand with folded arms I — Bishop Hall. 

**Pruden8 quipatiens" was the motto of the great 
Coke ; whicli the negro pillfily parsphrases — 
“ Softly, softly, catch monkey.” — Law and Lawyers. 

Diligence. — Dr. Williams once asked IX. Abra- 
ham Hec.s, how, amidst liis numcrfu.s avocations, 
he found time for the qpmpilatiun of so v^ji.st a work 
as his Cyclopadia t He replied, “ by rising early.” 
— Ibid. 

Gigantic Cactus.— Ctno of the largest specimens of 
this Titanic tribe, has white strong spines, mea- 
suring from six to nine indies in length ; and the 
tree itself, of a conical shape, with its huge body 
of bushy and numerous flat branches, cannot be of 
less weight than from ten to twelve tons. 

Locusts. — Mr. Tweedie, in his journey across the 
pampas of Buenos Ayres, to Tucuinafi, observed a 
red cloud rising to the S. W., that proved to be an 
immense flight of red locusts, which, passing over 
him, made the sun appear like blood. Next day, 
the wind having shifted, these insects were driven 
again on the line of road, where they were mostly 
resting on the tops of trees, which looked as if 
huftg with red blossoms. 

The Turtle-tiger has not been known to attack 
man in Gniana, but will go boldly to his habitation, 
and even enter the houses and carry away the dogs 
from the fireside. * 0 m 

Benefit of 2>inner.--Onc day, when some one ob- 
jected to Hie practice of having dinners for parish or 
public purposes, “Sir,” said Lord Stowell, *' 1 approve 
.oftlie dining system : it puts people im a good humour, 
and makes them agree ivhen they otherwise might 
not : a dinner lubricates business.'* 

. Brazilian Sugar.— From the juice of the cane, a 
kind of sugar is prepared, oalletl rapa dura, and 
made into hard cakes about the siae of*half bricks. 
This substance is used all over Hie Sertko as a sub- 
stitute for sugar, and fof^ms tfie great article of 
commerce between Ciato and led. 


Making it up. — An attorney being informed by 
his cook that there was not dinner enougli provided, 
upon one occasion, when company were cxpectefi, 
he asked if she hod hrothed the clerks, i^iie replied, 
that she had done so. “Well, then,” said he, 

“ broth ’em ag^in.” 

Primitive Illumination. — At Tucuman, on oc- 
casions of public rejoicing, square ttiick pieces of 
agave leaves are hollovred out, filled with tallow, 
then set on fire, and placed on the window-sills, in 
place of lamps and lanterns. 

Women walking. — The tiptoe mode of progression, 
although decidedly tending to a fine devclopniciit of 
the calf, naturally produces, in the same latio, an 
undue increase of breadth in the forepart of tliu 
foot; which, indeed, is conspicuously dis])liiyed intlie 
Parisian females, as compared with Uie more plan- 
tigrade women of the British metropolis. — Mat tin's 
Natural History of Mammalia. 

Hemcdy for Intoxicalion. — In India, when, on 
great festivals, elephants are intoxicated with 
brandy for the purpose of fighting tliem, tliey are 
rendered sober, as soon as desired, by swallowing 
about three pounds of fluid butter (gh/e), which 
the elephant gulps down greedily. Dromedaries 
and caiiinels, when mosli, or intoxicated, are 
similarly sobered. This is an important secret ; for 
many a valuable elepliant has liccii killed by its 
ownef when in a state of madness. Our readers 
will remember the fate of Mr. Cross’ elephant at 
Exeter Change. A sliort time since, from « similar 
cause, a fine elephant, belonging to M. Tourniaiie, 
at Berlin, was poisoned with prussic acid. 

Spertal pleading. — When a very eminent special 
pleader was asked by a country gentleman if be 
considered that his son was likely to succeed as a 
special pleader, he replied : “ Pray, sir, can your 
aon eat saw-dust without butler ?” 

The Study of the Law “ is generally ridiculed as 
dry and uninteresting ; but a mind anxious for the 
discovery of truth and information, will be amply 
gratified Ibr the toil in investigating the origin and 
progress of a jurisprudence which lias the good of 
the people for its basis, and the accumulated wisdom 
of ages for its improvement.” — Dunmng. 

Arranging the Hair. — An eminent French statis- 
tical writer once took his station neai the staircase, 

♦ at a London ball, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
proportion of gentlemen who arranged their liair 
with their fingers before entering the room, and 
found them to average about tw-enty-nine out of 
thirty; those who hail least, or most hair, occiiiiying 
most time upon the average. — Quarterly Bevirw. 

An Opera Beauty. — Her dress, always outie, had 
now liecome more so, by her having indulged in a 
siesta in her box, the consequences of which were 
but too visible in her flattened turban, wig away, 
the loss of one eyebrow, and the undue altitude of 
the other; the rouge totally rubbed off one check by 
its friction against the side of the box, and the 
glaring red of its Jullow.— T’Ac Governess. 

Taste for Music — ^Thc infamous I]^uke of Lau- 
derdale used to say that he had rather hear a cat 
mew than the best music in the world ; and the bet- 
ter the music the more sick it made him. 

Rising in ifie -Lord Kenyon once spoke of 
«)Mr. Molroyd, when in his forty-seventh year, as “a 
rising y(^ing man.” 

Religion and Law,’— When Sir Et,,Coke was made 
Solicitor-General, Whitgift, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, sent him a Greek Testament, with a mes- 
sage, “that he had studied the common law long 
enough, and that he ought hereafter to study the 
law of God.” — Law and Lawyers. 
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BORDER MARRIAGES. 

The very undefined state of the law 
relative to the solemnization of marriage 
Pa England, previous to the year 1754, will 
serve to explain certain practices which 
may have been regarded, by some persons, 
os 'vulgar eccentricities, ritlher than as 
valid proceedings. Dr. Lnshington, jin the 
House of Commons, March 17, 1835, 
stat(*d : “ Uy the < ancient law of this 

country, as to marriages, marriage w’asi 
good, if celebrated in the presence of two 
witnesses, though without the interven- 
tion of a priest. But then came the de- 
cision of the Council of Trent, rendering 
the Solemnization by a priest necessaty. 
At the Reformation, we refused to accept 
the provision of the Council of Trent ; ajid, 
ill eonseqneiice, the question was reduced 
to this state — that a marriage by civil 
contract was valid ; but, there was this 
extraordinary anomaly in the law, that 
the practice of some of our civil courts 
required, in diE*rtai^|[ instances, and for 
some pnrjioses, that the inarriago should 
he celebrated in a purticnlar form. It 
turned out that a marriage by civil contract 
was valid for some purposes, while for 
others — such as the descent of the real 
jiroperty to the heirs of the marriage - it 
was invalid. Thus, a man in the prt‘sence 
of witnesses, accepting a woman for his 
wife, pn' vn'ha de prrf mentis the imirriage 
was valid, ns I have said, for some jnirposos ; 
but for others, to make it valid, »it was 
necessary that it should be otjlebrated hi 
facie coclesiee, I'his was the state- of the 
law till the passing of the Marriage Act in 
1754 .” It may be added, that a common 
notion prevailed, that the solemnization 
<»f a marriage by a person in holy orders, 
rendered it sacred and indissoluble. This 
belief was one cause of the Fleet and other 
man’iages in London, to rtmross the 
scandals and indecencies of which, the Act 
of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke was passed 
in 1754 . But this Act, in abolishing all 
clandestine and irregular marriages, com- 
jielled all persons, except Jews and 
(fakers, to lie married according to the 
ritnal of the Church of England ; so that, 
in curing one evil, it created another, by 
laying a restraint 011 thqse who diflered 
from the Established Clmrcb-; wbich^ms 
only nnnedied by the law passed during 
the Session of Farliumenl, J83(5.* 

• Such has lieen the condition of the 
Marriage Law in England ; which, from 
1 754 to lH,3b, must be regarded as a rigid 
and illiberal system. It might, tlierefore, 
bi' expected that some loophole would he 

* From a popular of the 11 cpist ration and 

Mnrnapr Acts ■ Companion to tlie Almanac for 

is.r; • 


sought for escape from such stringent 
enactments. This was soon fonnd in the 
state of the law in Scotland, in regard to 
matrimony. In that part of the kingdom, 
nothing further is necessary in order to 
constitute a man and womans husband 
and wife, than a declaration of consent 
by the parties before witnesses, or even 
such a declaration in writing, without any 
witnesses; a marriage which is considered 
binding in all res])ects. Still, a marriage 
in Scotland, not cclebrateil by a clergy- 
man, (with the exceptions we arc about to 
mention,) is rarely or never heard of ; a 
result ^f the nearly universal feeling which 
is in favour of a religious celebration of 
the contract, and wbicb would look upon 
the neglect of that solemnily as disreput- 
able. What the Scottish people, however, 
leschewed ns evil, the more lax English, 
under Certain circumstances, did not fail 
to avail themselves of; and the rigid 
Marriage Act of 1754 had not been many 
years in force, before “ love fonnd out the 
way ” of evading its enactments, and still, 
to a certain extent., playing propriety. It 
was only requisite that the knot should be 
tied m to set at defiance all 

parents and guardians ; for matches so 
made, appear to have been almost ex- 
clusively “stolen," or “runaway," and 
the parties all English. To enter Scot- 
land was sufficient ; hence the title 1 )tc- 
fixed to this paper, of “ Border Marriages." 

GREfNA (iREKN. 

'I'he first of these illicit stations, Gretna^ 
,or Graifney Grcen^ is the name of a village 
or parish in Scotland, on the west bank of 
the Sark, near its junction w’ith the sea, 
in the comity of Dumfries. The village 
of Gretna is situated nine miles north- 
west of Carlisle, is the first stage in going 
from Longtonrn, in England, to Annan in 
Scotland, and is built on eacli side of the 
road. The state of the trade of this place, 
in 177 L thus delineated by the masterly 
hand of Pennant : — It is the resort of all 
amorous coupler, whose union the prudence 
of parents or guardians prohibits. Here 
the young couple may be instantly united 
by a fisherman, a joiner, or a blacksmith, 
who marry from two guineas a job to 
m dram of whiskey; bnt tbe price is gene- 
rally adjusted by the information of the 
postillions from Carlisle, wh^> are in pay 
of one or other of the above worthies ; but 
even the drivers, in case of necessity, 
have been known to undertake tlie sacer- 
dotal office. 

• • • * • • 

“This place is distin fished from afar by 
a small plantatioTi of firs, tbe Cyprian 
gTov(» of the jilace— -a^ sort of land-mark 
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for fiigitive lovers. As I had a great de- 
sire to see the high priest, by stratagem I 
sncceeded : he appeared in the form of a 
fishennan ; a stout fellow, in a blue coat, 
rolling round his solemn chops a quid of 
tobacco oS no common size. One of our 
party was supposed to come to explore the 
coast : we questioned him about bis price, 
which, after eyeing ns attentively, he left 
to our honour. The Church of Scotland 
does what it can to prevent these clandes- 
tine matches*; but in vain ; for those infa- 
mous couplers despise the fulminatioii of 
the kirk, as excommunication is the only 
penalty it can inflict.*’ 

Mr. M‘T)iamiid, of the Dumfries Cnurier^ 
has given the following still livelier jneture 
of the recent state of the trade : “ I'here 
are,” says he, “ two rival practitioners at 
Springfield, one of whom married Paisiey’s# 
panddaughter, and fell heir to hi« office, 
in much the same way that some persons 
acquire the right of vending quack cnedi- 
cines. Still, the other gets a good deal of 
custom ; and here, as in everything else, 
competition has been favourable to the 
interests of the public. ’I'hoagh a bargain 
is generally made beforehand, a marriage- 
monger, who has no rival to fear, might 
fix his tee at any sum he pleased ; and 
instances have occurred, in which the par- 
ties complained that they had been too 
heavily taxed. Not long before my visit 
to Springfield, a young English clergyinan, 
who bad failed to procure liis father’s con- 
sent, arrived for the pnqiose of being 
married without it. I’be fee demanded 
was thirty guineas, a demand at which his 
reverence demurred ; at the same time* 
stating, that, though he had married many 
a conjde, his highest fee never exceeded 
hali-a-guinea. I’he clergyman, in fact, 
had not so much money about him; but it 
was agreed that be should pay ten pounds 
in hand, and grant a promissory note for 
the balcince ; and the bill, certainly a 
curiosity of its kind, wus regularly nego- 
tiated through a Carlisle Imiiking-liouse, 
and as regularly retired aj the time ap- 
pointed. And here I must mention a cir- 
cumstance which lias not been provided 
for in the lute bill anciit combinations, 
tbongli it manifestly tends to augment the 
tax on irrt'gular marriages. At Spring-* 
field there are two inns, as well jus two 
priests, one of which each of the latter 
patronises cxfflnsively. More than this, 
the house at which a lover arrives at 
Springfield depends entirely at what inn 
he starts from at Carlisle. Though he may 
wish to give a preference, and issue posi- 
tive orders on the subject, these orders 
are uniformly disobeyed. The postlxys 
will only stop at one bouse ; and that for 
the liest of all resiions — that the priest, 
knowing the value of their patronage. 


goes snacks with them in the proceeds. 
Except in cases of sickness or absence 
the priests never desert their colours. All 
the guests of the one house arc inarriej 

by Mr. , and of the other by Mr. 

Elliot ; so that those who are most deeply 
concerned have very little to say in the 
matter. — (From first to last, indeed, it may 
he sahi that the fond pair are, as it were, 
passively transported from their own 
nomes of single blessedness, at once into a 
•foreign country and a state of matrimony, 
without any pains on their ]jart, but sim- 
ply what consists in ‘paying as they go 
along.’) In this way, something like a 
monojioly still exists ; and what isdviore 
stf^mge still, not only the postboy who 
drires a couple, but his companions, and 
ilic* whole litter of the inn-yard, are 
permitted to share in the profits of the 
day. '^I’hc thing is viewed in the light of a 
windfall, and the proceeds are placed in a 
sort of fee-fund, to be afterwards shared 
in such proportions as the^arties sec fit. 
Altogether, the marking business must 
bring a large sum annually into Spring- 
field : indeed, an inhahiiant confessed 
that it is ‘ the principal benefit and su))- 
port of the])lacc,’ although he might have 
added that smuggling has lately become a 
rising and rival nutans of subsistence. 
Upon an average, oOO couples ate married 
in the year ; and half-a-guinoa is the lowest 
fee that is ever charged, lint a trifle like 
that is only levied from iK»or and pedes- 
trian Couples ; and J persons even in the 
middle j^anks of life arp compelled to pay 
much more handsomely. Not long before 
I visited Sjiringfield, a gentleman had 
given forty pounds ; and, independently 
of the money that is spent in the inns, 
many hundreds must annually find their 
way into the pockets of the priests, and 
their concurrents the postboys. In its 
legal efleot, the ceremony ]>erformed at 
Cretna merely amounts to a confession 
befiire witnesses that certain ]>ersoiis are 
man apd wife : and the reader is aware 
that little more is required to constitute a 
marriage in Scotland ; a marriage which 
may he censured by church courts, but 
which is perfectly binding in regard to pro- 
perty and the legitimacy of children. 
Stilly formula has a considerable value 
in the eyes of the fair ; and the priests, I 
believe, read a considerable part of tlie 
English marriage service, offer up a , 
raver or two, require <thc parties to join 
ands, sign a record, and so^ forth. At my 
request, Mr. Elliot produced his marriage* 
record, which, as a public document, is 
regularly Tcept, and which, to say llie 
truths would require he so, seeing that it 
is sometimes tendered as evidence in court. ’ ’ 
The name (if “ Gretna Green” remains for 
explanation. The man named Elliot, resid- 
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ing fit the village of Springfield, about a 
mile from tlie church and village of Grait- 
iiey, U, or was, a few years since, the 
principal person enmloyed to profane 
the sacred function of priest. The trade 
was founded by a tobaccemist, (not a 
blapksmith, as is generally believed,) 
named Jose]>h Paisley, who, after leading 
a long life of profanity and dtunkenness, 
died so lately as 1814. The common 
phrase “Gretna Gi^ecn” arose fi’om his 
first residence, which was tit Meggs Hill, 
on the common, or green^ between Grnit- 
ney and Springfield, to the lust of w^iich 
villages, of mtidern erection, he removed in 
17111 .^ In 1815, the number of marriages 
celebrated at Gretna was calculated, Sn 
Brewster’s Edinbvrgh Enrynlopeetiia^ at sjx- 
ty-five, which produced an annual income 
of about 1 ,001), at the rate of fifteen guineas 
each ; fashion having, in some degree, taken 
under its shelter the knots tied here. 

Dr. Dibdin, in his Northern Tour, (al- 
ready quoted iq^this Miscellany,) gives the 
following cntertainiifg account of his visit 
to Gretna: “*■ Von,’ said the postboy — ‘yon 
is Gretna Grwn.’ We heard it w’ithont 
any extravagant emotion : and, altlmugh 
January and May may be often seen hast- 
ening thither in the same <!onveyance, 
with countenances not quite so com])osed 
as were our own, yet a father and a dungh- 
tcr would necessarily a]}proach that far- 
famed spot— or rather, mansion — impclh‘d 
by curiosity alone— to hoar of unions 
which are at once a disgrace to ouf laws, 
and a scandal upop the morfil character 
of both countries. The spot is* as the 
smuggler’s cave, where no officer dare 
enter to seize the purloined property : it 
is the too frequent receptacle of passion 
without principle, and of cajolery without 
one spark of common sympathy. It fur- 
nishes the knave with a cloak, and the 
assassin with a dagger. . . whioili may not 
be WTe'sted from him till the death of his 
victim or himself. Of all species of dag- 
gers, apeaking daggers are the most terri- 
ble. Every day may receive a wound from 
its point ; and every day may induce the 
wisl» or the ]>rayer, that such wound may 
prove mortal : but years succeed to years 
of hitter taunt and inhuman reproach. 
Here, peradventure, if a*uy where, mthe 
fountain-head, tlic Marah, of the bitterest 
waters that flow ! Dchold this far-famed 
mansion, which, at least, has nothing in 
its exterior tliat can be catled seductive. 
Its attractiveiqgss is, questionless, from 
svithin. It must, however, be borne in 
mind, that the following, (the original of 
tlie prefixed engraving,) is ♦ the old original 
shop of matrimony* ^ * 

• This atatenMint is lalteii from Chambers’s Picture 
oj Scf/itand. 


“No particular curiosity seemed to be 
excitt*d, as, on turning a little out of our 
way, to the right, we alighted at the door. 
The waiter’s movements were measured 
and iiedate. Xhe ^ ennning man ’ had had 
no intimation of our arrival. *No mes- 
senger, mounted on quadruped, breathless 
from the swiftness of his pace, and dust 
and pebbles w-hirU'd around him, had pre^ 
ceded, to announce the almost instant 
arrival of the principal figurantes in the 
hymeneal scene. Nothing, necessarily, of 
this kind could precede our approach. As 
we had no business to transact, the man 
quickly left us to ourselve.s, and to our 
own unassisted meditations : not, how- 
ever, without telling ns to enter the apart- 
ment in which the nuptials of the Prince 
of Capua with Miss Smyth — and of Mr. 
Sheridan with Miss Grant* — had been 
soleninkeed. The room had a very com- 
monplace aspect, in paper and decora- 
tion. • There should have been a print of 
Wilkie’s Penny JVedding; instead of one 
of Tam tyShnnter, and another of Tmo 
Tigers fighting ! — the latter, methinks, in 
many instances, too metM}>horically true !” 

It only remains to he added, that an 
attempt was made in the General Assem- 
bly. of 1826, to have this slinniefiil system 
of fraud and profanity abolished, but 
without efiect. Chambers is inclined to 
consider it as “a sort of safety-valve to 
the rigid system of the English churcl>, in 
regard to matrimony. But, it is impos- 
sible to use tenns of sufficient re}»robiitiori 
and abhorrence in allndiiig to the base 
panders, from the inn-keepers of Carlisle 
>to the kennel-hoys of Springfield, who 
make it the means of .supporting their vil- 
lanons and contemptible existence.” f 
Dr. Dibdin observes : “ Surely, the only 
available and effectual remedy would he, 
a statutable declaration against the lega- 
lity or validity of such matches : and then 
the fishertnan's ‘occupation is gone.’” 
The recent liberalization of the English 
marriage law ha-s, probably, renderc‘d 
Gretna a dead letter. l''or Scotsmen, such 
latitude is not Requisite ; sinccv their faci- 
lity of marriage startles a Southern. “ 1 
remember,” relates Dr. Dibdin, “ when 
partaking of the hospitalities of Mr. 
^David l^aing, at Edinburgh, that Dr. Lee, 
""towardH eight o’clock, seemed to leave 
the room abruptly— after looking at his 
watch. He relumed witliift twenty mi- 
nutes. ‘ What have you l>een about ?’ 
observed the host. ‘ Only marrying a 
couple on the third flat, in High-street,’ 
was the Doctor’s reply. This, with us. 
would have been a s^pccial licence matter, 
at the cost of, at least, thirty pounds.” 

• Two nuptials, remarkable for their positive and 
relative circumstances. t 

t Picture of Scotland. 
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LAMBEKTON TOLL-BAlt. 

l')ie nccoiid illustration, (from a sketch 
by a Correspondent,) is of less jiopular 
notoriety than Gretna ; both are situated 
nearly upon the border ; Gfetna being at 
the southern, and Lainberton at the south- 
eastern, extremity of Scotland ; and the 
latter at about a mile north of Herwick- 
upon-Tweed. The Har is a small alehouse ; 
but, doubtless, sufhcieutly capacious for 
its purpose. Upon the wall has been 
scribbled the following doggerel : 

** My fluttering breast bespeaks a liux>e, 

A wish for happy days ; 

May Hymen bless our vows, 

And prosper all our ways.” 

This is a sad hobbling muse ; but “ nemo 
tuurtntium^" &.c, 

THE TOWER OF NESLC; 

As an appendix to our tradition of Mar- 
guerite de liourgogne, the following«lu.sto- 
rical particulars, connected with the chief 
scene of the incidents, may not be without 
interest to the reader. 

I’he T«)wer of Nesle was, as we have 
described it, a lofty circular building, for- 
merly occupying the site of the pavement 
between the Pont des Arts and the Insti- 
tute. It was exactly oppo.sitc the Louvre, 
and corresjyonded to a similar tower, on 
the other bank of the river, called /m Tour 
(fui fait Ic coin. 

The vivacious llrantdme tells us an 
anecdote of a certain Queen of France, 
whose name lie does not mention, and 
who was accu.stomcd to inhabit the tower 
occasionally — “ La(j[uellc fesant Ic guetf' 
anx passaiits et ceux cpii Ini revenaient et 
agreaient le plus de quelciue sorte de gens 
que ce fussent, les fe.sait appcler et veuir a 
soy, et, apres avoir tire ce qu’elle cn von- 
lait, les fesait precipiter du liaut de la 
Tour en has, cn I’eaii, et les fesait noyer.” 
He afterwards adds, Jo ne veux pas as- 
surer que cela soil vrai, main le vulgaire, 
au moins la plupart de Paris Vaffirme.”* 

'I'he poet, Jean Second, in some verses 
he wrote upon the Hotel de Nesle, refers 
to Brantome’s story as true. Villon, who 
wrote in the fifteenth century, at an epoch 
less distant from the events, informs us, 
that the victims of these gallantries were 
enclosed in a sack, and then cast into the 
Seine. One of them, Jean Buridan, (who 
subsequently gained a name in the univer- 
sities of Pans, by publishing a thesis, which 
we will speak of presently,) had the good 
fortune to escape ; and on this subject 
Villon wrote as follows : 

** Semblablemeiit oi!t cst la Reine 
Qui commaiida que Buridan. 

Flit jet6 en un sac en Seine. * 

* Femmes, Galanfbs. Discours 2. Art. 1. 


This Queen, of whom Bruntoiue, Jean 
Second, and Villon make equal mention, 
passed successively for Jeanne de Navarre, 
wife of Philippe-le-Bel ; then for Margue- 
rite de Bourgogne, first wife of Louis X.*; 
and, also, for Blanche and Jeanne de 
Bourgogne, all three the daughters-in-law 
of Philippc-le-Bel. 

Robert Gaguiu, a writer of the fifteenth 
century, takes upon himself to defend the 
reputation of Jeauiie de Navarre, from 
* the eircumsta»ce that she was not living 
at the same period as Buridan, although 
he i^euks of his (Buridan ’s) adventures as 
true; and states his escape to have sug- 
gested the thesis written by that pt^rsoii, 
\^ich bore the title : Ne craignez pas de 
iu^r une Itcine : cela cst queigiiejois bon. 

i^s for Marguerite do Bourgogne, and 
her si.stcrs, Jeanne and Blanche, there is 
little doubt concerning their fate. Ar- 
T<‘sted and convicted of their lawless gal- 
lantries, they were imprisoned at C’ha- 
teau-Gaillard, and Margijpriie was there 
strangled in 13 If), ieanne was detained 
a prisoner at the Chtiteau-do-Dourdari for 
some time : she was subsequently liber- 
ated, with her sister Blanche, and became 
the wife of Philippe V., called “ the Tall.” 
She founded the (College de Bourgogne 
from the proceeds of the sale of the Hotel 
de Nesle.* Ai.beht. 


Sonton 1Exi)ibttion0« 

• CATLIN’S INDIAN OAbbERY. 

This Exhibition, in conjunction with 
Mr. Scltomburgk’s collection, already no- 
ticed, will convey to the curious inquirer 
a very minute idea of the social economy 
of the American Indians, North and 
South ; the iiianucrs and customs of their 
respective countries and tribes. It is u 
fortunate circumstance that both Exhibi- 
tions arc^ simultaneously open to the 
public ; since it will enable the sigbt-secr to 
enjoy an unique us well as rational picture 
of the aboriginal population of the least 
known portion of the earth’s surface. 

“ I’he Indian Gallery,” like the Guiana 
Exhibition,” is the result of individual 
enteiqjrisc and generous enthusiasm, 
which it is ))erfectly delightful to witness 
in this age of mechanical calculation. 
Thl^origin of the former is truly romantic. 
It appears that some years since, Mr. 
George Catlin, seeing the rapid decline, 
and anticipaflng the qprtaiu extinction of* 
the numerous tribes of North American 
Indians, projected, a full ^pictorial historp 
of these interesting people, so as to rescue 
from immediate extermination their 
habits and pecidiariFies, their physiognomy 

♦ Histoirc des Reines et R^geutes, par Dreux de 
R&dier. 
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and manners, by such glowing^ record as 
canvas and colour, and nice perceptive 
genius, would afford. To the accomplish- 
ment of this design, Mr. Catlin has al- 
ieady devoted seven years of his time. 
W^ith great difficulty, and some hazard of 
life, he has visited forty-eight tribes, (resid- 
ing within the United States, and British 
and Mexican territories,) containing ^bout 
300,000 souls. He has paddled his canoe 
through restless waters, or led his pack- 
horse over trackless wilds ; ajud, taking with * 
him canvas and colour, has painted his 
portraits beneath the primitive sheltj^r of 
the wigwam — amidst the deep-seated me- 
lancholy, and the wild joy, of savage time. 
I'he collection thus made, contains, (besides 
an immense number of costumes and oljier 
infinuFactures,) 310 portraits of distin- 
gnisbed men and women of the different 
tribes, and 200 other paintings, descriptive 
of Iiidiati countrio'^, tbcir ceremonials, 
games, and customs ; comprising, in all, 
above 3,000 figures. Tlie entire assem- 
blage covers uie v^ytlls of a saloon, 106 
feet in length, in “the Egyptian Hall,'' 
Piccadilly, and is altogether airanged with 
effective taste. The nucleus, or centre, is 
a Crow Lodge, or Wigwam, brought from 
the foot of the Rocky Mountains : it is 
constructed with thirty pine-poles, twenty- 
five l(*et in height, which are covered with 
buffalo-skins, garnished and painted in 
less rude style than might be expected; 
and capable of sheltering eighty or more 
persons. Ui»on the surrounding • walls 
are hung the portraits and *land.scape««, 
war-weapons, corfeumes, and domestic 
manufactures, already referred to ; in at- 
tractive ingenuity rivalling any exhilii- 
tion of the scbinds of refined art, or aiij” 
pictorial collection of the silken barons of 
civilization. 

The Indian Pnrfraifs are 310 in number : 
they are, generally, half-lengths,; but, oc- 
casionally, a few extra feet of canvas are 
given to “ illustrious personages,” just as 
in our own collections. The tribes are, 
of course, too numerous to mention ; but 
each individual is illustrious otherwise 
than by courtesy. Their characteristics 
arc very amusing : some shave the head, 
leaving onl v a small tuft on the top, which 
is called the “ scalp- loclf,” and which 
matches the forelock of Time; andtlier 
wears a necklace of grisly bears' claws, 
over the skin of a white wolf. Vanity 
•peeps out here, as t^sewheref in the chase 
of fame ; ibr universal is this passion : a 
favourite wife is allowed the distinguished 
honour of being painted and hung up 
with the chiefs, so that the much-abused 
committee of the Royal Academy is not the 
only hanging tribunal in the world : ev^en 
these poor Indians, (we hate tlie tewn 


“ savages,*' though there is even savagery 
in civilized society,)— even these poor 
people, are sticklers for their position. 
Thus, the eldest son of Black Hawk is 
described as*‘‘avery handsome man;'' 
/Fa^ho-beck-ee^i a brave Osage, said to 
be the handsomest man in the nation, 
with a profusion of wampum on his neck, 
and a fan in his hand, made of the eagle’s 
tail ; rivalling our Skeffingtons, Brummels, 
and D’Orsays. One chief desires to be 
painted with a white fing in his hand ; 
three young warriors pray to be ]>ut upon 
one canvas; and, //'rf-Iio/i-ga-tf/zcc, No 
Fool,” a very great fop, used half the day 
in painting his face, pre])aTing to sit for 
his picture. No. 44 is an Adonis— ‘‘ Shni^ 
g^a-ivth'-xa^ the Handsome Bird;” a splen- 
did-looking fellow, six fe(*t eight inches 
^high ; witli war-club and quiver. Criminals 
enjoy notoriety here, as elsewhere ; per- 
chance every tribe has its (Irecnacrc, just 
as some of our Sunday newspapers had. 
No. 41 is a portrait of Tch-ib~s^n, Mad 
Buffalo, who was tried and convicted for 
murder of two white men, under Mr. 
Adams’s a ilm ini strati on ; and was after- 
wards pardoned, but has been since beld 
in disgrace by his tribe. Now, here are 
redeeming fellows : No. 56 is a remark- 
ably shrewd and intelligent man ; and 
No. p2 is one of the most noted and 
dignified, as well as gTaceful, chiefs of the 
Sioux tribe. Some wear enninc*, as well 
as ibeir betters, and have the battles of 
tlieir life einbbizoned on tlieir robes. 
Quackt*ry, too, Jlourisbes here, as in more 
refined communities. No. 7*^ is Toh-to^ 
mfiva/t~k6n~tla-pf'f^ tlie Blue (pill ?) Medicine, 
a noted medicine-man^ or doctor, — with liis 
advertisement? no — but his mrdiriiie or 
mystery drum and rattle in bis hands, bis 
looking-glass on bis breast, bis rattle of 
antelope’s hoofs, and drum of deer skins : 
these medicine-men are conjurors as well 
as physicians, paying their dernier visits 
to the sick, with their mysteries, en- 
deavouring and pretending to cure by a 
charm. Nos. 74 and 75 are a pair of ball- 
players, in thbir ball-play dp^ss, with 
their ball-sticks : in this healthy and 
favourite game, each player wears an em- 
broidered belt, and a tail of beautifiil 
c|uills, or horsehair ; the arms, legs, and 
^cet being always naked, and curiously 
painted*. No. 82 is Toh-ki-edo^ (talk he 
too ?) principal orator of thff nation, his 
body curiously tattooed ; and No. 83 is a 
name of eight syllables — “ the Grisly 
Bear that runs without regard,’’ No. 94, 
Te^o-kun-ko^ the Smnft^ is an ill-visaged 
and ill-natured fellow; as some folks 
think our own Dean. Of Nos. 84, 85, and 
86, Mr. Catlin tells this strange anecdote : 

*' Ttiese three distinguish^ meu were all killed 
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in a private ''quarrel, (while 1 wai in the country,) 
occasioned by my painting only ana half of the lace 
of thelirst, (No. 84); ridicule followed, aud resort 
to lire-aitns, in which that side of the foce which X 
had left out was blown off in a few moments after 
1 had finished the portrait ; and swlden and violent 
revenge for Jhe offence soon laid the other t^o in 
the dust, aua imminently endangered my own life." 

— These fellows are very properly named 
Little Bear and Bad Arrow. 

In travelling throni^h Mr. CatUn*s ela- 
borate Catalo^^ue, the reader will not fail 
to be struck with the pe.stileiitial morta- 
lity amongf certain tribes, and its oxter- 
niiriatinji^ resnlts. Thus, we arc told that 
the Mandans, a small tribe of 2,000 sonls, 
living in two permanent villages on the 
Missouri, 1,}S00 miles above its junction 
with the Mississippi — all perished by the 
.small-pox and suicide, (three years after 
Mr. Catliii lived amongst them,) except-, 
ing about forty individuals, wlia have 
since been destroyed by their enemy ; 
rendering the tribe entirely extinct and 
their language lost, in the short space 
of a few mouths : the disease was carried 
amongst them by the traders, and de- 
stroyed, in six months, of different trilies, 
2d,00(). Again, 12,000 of the Black Feet 
were destroyed by small-pox within the 
year 18.‘{8! No. L'U is a portrait of 

Mint ; a very pretty girl, twelve years 
of age, with gr(*y hair, peculiar to the 
Mandans ; about one in twelve, of both 
sexes, and of all ages, having the hair of a 
bright silvery grey, and exceedingly coarse 
and har.sli, somewhat lik? a horse’s mane. 

The tribe of Crow.s, ( 7-A‘m,) on 
the Yellow Stone River, are described as 

tall, fiije-limbed men, grac<»ful and gensf 
tlemanly in deportment, aud the most 
richly and tastefully-clad of any Indiuiis 
on the Continent.” No. 
the Pigeon’s Egg Head, was taken to 
Washington in lKi2, by Major Sanford: 
after his return home, he wa^s condemned 
as a liar, and killed, in coiisefpiencc of the 
incredible stories which he told of the 
whites. The (Jttaivas, on the eastern shore 
of Lake Michigan, are agricultural and 
dissipated ; and the portrait of oru‘ of them, 
a blind chief, shews the eflects of whiskey 
and civilization ; the ff^innehagues^ on the 
western .shores of the same lake, have 
also been greatly^ reduced by the vices of 
tlieir civiliz(*d neighbours ! in .‘short, sinalf^ 
pox and whiskey appear to be the sVonge.st 
enemies of •many tribes. Vanity again: 
No. 22.‘j, Mds/t‘kfin~wet^ is a great beau, or 
dandy ; and No. 25^, Kee-mo-rd-nia^ No 
English, a bean, has his fact.' curiously 
painted, and a looking-glass in his hand. 
But here is a high-priest of hypocrisy, 
No. 240, Kee-dn-ne-ktik^ the Foremost 
Man, called “ the Prophet,” chief of the 
Kickapoos^ in th» attitude of prayer ; of 
whom Mr. Catlin notes :— ^ 


“ Thli very shrewd fellow engraved on a maple 
stick, in characters, a prayer which was taught him 
by a methodist missionary ; and, by introducing it 
into the hands of every one of his tribe, who are en- 
joined to read it over every morning and evening as 
service, has acquired great celebrity and respect, sA 
well as a good store of worldly goods, for he mariu- 
factures the prayer-sticks, and gets well paid ioi 
them." 

No. 263 is really a striking portrait of 
Red JackeU head chief of the Senetnis ; full 
length, life sizt^ standing on the Table 
^Rock, Niagara Falls: perhaps, no Indian 
Sachem has dVer lived on onr frontier, 
whose name and history are better known, 
IbaiP tho.se of Red ,) acket ; he was equally 
great in council and in war. 

^We now take leave of the Portraitsiv and 
proceed to the landscapes, which are 
neAirly 400 in number ; including beautiful 
pr&iries, pictures(pie bluffh, river towns, f 
and islands, .suvaunah.s and pine-wooils, 
rocky moutitains, and magnificent river 
scenery. I'he Sporting Scenes comprise tlie 
bnflalo chase, tlui bear hnnt, and antelope 
and grouse shooting. Tiie Amnsements 
and Customs consiift of nearly eighty 
paintings of ball-play, dancing; horse, 
loot, and canoe-race.s ; archery, in which 
the strife is to get tlie greatest number 
of arrows flying in the air at one time ; 
sham flghts, &c. No. 462 is a Prairie Dog 
Village, on which Mr. Catliu notes : — 

“ Myriads of ihcse curious little aiiinmls, (prairie 
dogs,) arc sometimes found iii one villagi*, which 
will extend several miles. They are ahont iwire the 
sixeof a rat, and not unlike it in appeaiancc tint] 
habits.# They dig holes in the ground, and the diit 
which is thregivn up, makes a little mound, on 
which tt^y sit and bark, when danger upproaclies.’' 

No. 474 i.M a double ]»ortrait of fVi'jkn- 
Jon, (an Assinebon chief,) going to, and 
returning from, W asbington : — 

"This man was taken to tlic above city in 1832, 
in a beautiful Indian dress, by Major Sanford, the 
Indian agent; and returned to liis country the next 
spring, in a coloners uniform.'' 

The picture rppreseiit.s him in each cos- 
tume ; reiniiidiug us of one ofC’harles Ma- 
thews’s monopolylogical metamorphoses. 

" lie lectured awhile to his people on the customs 
of the w hites, when he was denounced by them for 
telling lies, which he had learned of the whites , and 
was, by his own people, put to death, at the mouth 
of the Yellow , Stone.” 

No. 476 is “ R^xin-making'' among the 
Mandans: medicine-men perfonu these 
iiiy^Aeries insidb the lodge, and young men 
volunteer to stand upon the lodge from 
sun-rise until sun-down, in turn, com- 
manding it rain 

" Each one has to hafkrd the disgrace which 
attaches, (when he descends at jun-down,) to a fruii 
less attempt ; and he W'ho succeeds, acquires a laiyt- 
ing reputation as a mystery or medicine man. 
They neveufait fo make il ram / as this ceremony 
continues from <^y to day, ^iintil rain comes — 

a prognostication am safe as the now or 
Opw almut’’ of our almanacs. 

No. 478 ^ is t/ic T/t under* s Nest, a little 
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OUR FATHER’S WELL. 

BT HISS II. r. GOUXP. 

Come, let's go back, my brother. 
And by our fat'her’s well, 

Sit down beside each other 
Life's little dreams to tell. 

For the’‘e we played together, 

In childhood’s sunny hours, 
Before life’s stormy weather# 

Had killed its Aorning ilowers. 

And since n« draught we’ye tasted. 
In all life's jounit y through, 

As we so far have haeted, 
idkc that oui father drew ; 

1 feel os at a mountain 
I cannot pass nor climb, 

'Till from that distant fountain 
1 drink as in my prime. 


My spirit’s (onging, thirsting, , 

No waters else can quell. 

My heart seems near to bursting 
'J’o reach that good old well. 
Though all he changed around it, 
And though so changed are we, 
Just where our father found it, 

/That pure well spring will be. 

In earth when deeply going, ^ 

He reached and smote the rock, 
He set his fount to flowing — 

It opened at bis knock. 

The way he smoothed and stoned it, 
A close, round, shaiiowy cell ; 
Whoever since has owned it, 

It is our father’s well ! 

His prattling son and daughter, 
With each an infant’s cup. 

We waited for the water 
His str-idy hand drew up. 
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When we had paused and listened, 
Till down the bucket dashed, 

O, how it rising glistened, 

And to the sunlight flashed ! 

And since that moment, never 
Has that cool deep been d!iy , 

Its foufit is living ever, 

While man and seasons die. 

Around its mouth is growing 
The moss of many a year, 
liut from its heart is flowing 
The water sweet and clear. 

Fond memory near it lingers. 

And, like a happy child, 

She plucks with busy Angers, 

And wreathes the roses wild. 

Yet many a lip, whose buniing 
Its limpid drops allayed, 
lias since, to ashes turning, 

Been veiled m silent shade. 

Still we are here, and telling 
About our infant play, 

Where that free spring is welling 
So true and far away. 

But O, the change, my brother • 
Our father’s head is hoar ; 

The tender name of mother 
Is ours to call no more. 

And now around thee gather, 

Such little ones as we 
Were there, beside our father. 

And look to theirs in thee. 

While fast our years are wasting 
’Dieir numbers none can tell; 

So let us hence be hasting 
To lind our Father’s well. 

Come, we will speed us thither, 
And from its mossy brink, 

To flowers that ne*er shiill wither 
Look up to heaven and drink. 

They spring beside the Waters, 

Our Father there will give. 

To all his sons and daughters, 
Where they shall drink and live. 




LAW AND LAWYEttS. 

[This work consists of two volumes of 

Sketches and Illustrations of Legal 
History and Biogrmihy or, in fewer 
words, Anecdotes ot Law and Lawyers. 
It has, however, the merit of classification ; 
in which respect it differs from three 
volumes of similar anecdotes pnblished hy 
Mr. H. Roscoe and his brotlier, about 
fourteen years since, with the taking title 
of fVestminster HalL Thus, the contents 
of the first volume of the work before us, 
are law education ; early struggles of 
eminent men ; legal eccentricity ; the bar ; 
advocates aisd advocacy ; sketches of for- 
mer chancellors and judges. The second 
volume comprises lawyers in parliament ; 
law literature ; sketches of eminent law- 
yers ; literary lawyers ; the bench and the 
woolsack; comments on conveyancing; 
morality of law and lawyers. These 
heads promise abundance of wit, humour, 
and entertainmenti; all which are realized. 


Of course, there arc many old acquaint- 
ances, such as the wag recognised when 
he often touched his hat to his friend's 
jokes ; hut they are neatly told, and, after 
all, a critic’s plumb-line is a very uncertain 
measure for the depth of his readers’ 
memory ; he, (the critic,) is a dealer in 
such wares, whilst the reader is com- 
paratively a tyro in such matters. How- 
ever, it will l)e the safest side to select tlie 
novelties, so as to suit the greatest pos- 
Istiblc number. We perceive, by the preface, 
tliat the author acknowledges his obliga- 
tions^to the little work just alluded to. J 
Literary Lawyers, 

pf the eminent men now amongst us, 
how many might we name who have ac- 
quijped reputation elsewhere than in West- 
minster 11 all. Lord Denman’s beautiful 
translation of the song of Harmodins in 
the Anthnhgy^ and Mr. Justice Coleridge’s 
admirable paraphrases of many portions of 
the Greek tragedians, arc well known : — 
Lord Abingpr does noi/JJdAlcss efficiently 
perform his duties, because, last year,* 
he made his literary dchdt in the Rmk 
of Beauty: — we doubt if the author of 
Ion has found the composition of that 
charming play render him less capable as 
an advocate ; nor do we suppose that Mr. 
Justice Williams’s well-known comnmud 
of Greek versification, has in any way 
disqualified him for his post. Dr. Philip 
Williams, the present Vinerian professor, 
has piydished a continuation of Dryden’s 
Hina and Pj^nther ; while his brother pro- 
fessor lit Cambridge, has brought philo- 
sophy to illustrate law, and given to the 
profession a work of greater value than 
any mere lawyer^ however deejdy read, 
could ever produce. If Fearne or Jones 
had been mere lawyers, would the Essays 
on Contingent Remainders and on Bail- 
ment have been the masterpieces that they 
are,* • 

Law Education, 

There have been men, indeed, who have 
risen to the very highest honours of the 
profession without the advantages of a 
classical edncaiioii ; but it would 1^ as pru- 
dent to imitate their conduct as it would be 
to ol>tain for a son a lieutenancy in the 
French artillery, under the expectation 
thal'%e would, therefore, become emperor 
of the French. Lord Erskine was a soldier 
before ho was chancellor ; hut he became 
chancellor spite of his having been a* 
soldier, for certainly*the parade of the 
Horse Guards is not the nearest cut to the 
W oolsack. Lord 1 1 ardwicke never received 
a classical education, nor did Lord Gifford, 

• Lord Chancclfor Cawper used to declare, that 
he owed all the powers of refisoning that he pos- 
sessed, to the study of Chillingwortb. 
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nor did Sir Edward Sugden; but these 
form the exceptions— they do not make 
the rale. Lord Hardwicke, who, according 
to Dr. King, did not learn Latin until 
•after he was chancellor, was once ha- 
ranguing the House of Lords, with some 
warmth, on the subject of a war with 
Sbain : in the course of his speech, he used 
the expression, pendente hello. “ Flagrante 
heila^ you mean, my Lord,*' interposed 
Ix>rd Carteret, whose correct ear was 
offended with the unclastical expression. 
A learned counsel in the Exchequer, the 
other day, spoke of a nolle prosequi: 
“Consider, sir,” said Mr. Haron Alderson, 

“ that this is the last day of term, and 
don\ make things unnecessarily long.” 
liut bad Latin is not confined to^the 
lawyers. One of the most eminent* an- 
atomists of our day has been heard to , 
condemn d priori reasonings.* This is not 
quite so bad as an anecdote we have heard 
(we vouch not for its authenticity) of a 
“Job Ilian,” at Kjs examination, construing 
. a well knowfl GSic iu Horace thus 
“ Exegi^ I have ate up, vmiumentum^ a 
iiioiiament, pereunius^ harder, eere^ than 
brass,” “Have you so?” exclaimed the 
examiner ; “ then you will not be able to 
live here, for we have no nutriment strong 
enough for such a digestion.” 

Ludicrous Blunders. 

(icneral knowledge, too, is unquestion- 
ably necessary for the lawyer. Ludicrous 
mistakes have frequently occurred tlirough 
the deficiencies of some of jfhem in this 
respect. We lii^ve heard an ^neCdotc; 
somewhere, of an eminent barrister ex- 
amining a witness in a trial, the subject 
of whicli was a ship. He asked, amongst 
other questions, “ Where the sliiji was nt 
a particular time?” “Oh!” replied the 
witness, “ the ship w^as then in quaran- 
tine.” “In Quarantine w’as she? And 
pray, sir, where is Quarantine ?’'<t Another 

• Sir Robert Walpole was not much versed in 
classical literature. When Mr. Hnrdinf^c was clerk 
of the House of Commons, a situation he owed to 
Walpole’s influence, the minister, iii addressing the 
House, misquoted Horace thus 

* “ Hie muus aheneiis esto 

Nil conscire sibi nuUi palleacere cnlper.'* 

On which Poiilteney observed, that the hodouiahle 
gentleman’s Latin was as bad as his politics. Sir 
Robert adhered to his version, end offered to bet his 
opponent a guinea that he was right, proposing Mr. 
llardinge as arbiter. The bet being accepted, 
Hardinge rose with ludicrous solemnity, and gave 
his decision against )iis patron. The guinea was 
• thniwri across the House, and *when Poulteney 
stooped to pick it up, fie observed, that it was the 
first public moneift he had touched for a long time. 
^AftcT his death, the guinea was found wrapped up 
in a piece of paper, on whbh the circumstance was 
recesrded. * 

t A friend of ours once q#ked an American 
tnerebaht if ho had any correspondence with 
Bdrbtce. “Berbice! Berbicel” he replied; “no I 
who is Ae ? ” • 


instance, given by Mr. Chitty, of the value 
of general knowledge t#the lawyer, ia 
worth citing. It is well known that a 
judge was so entirely ignorant of insurance 
‘causes, thai^ after having been occupied 
for six hours in trying an aq^.ion “ on a 
policy of insurance upon goods (Russia 
duck) from Russia, he, in lii.s address to 
the jury, complained that no evidence had 
been given to shew how Rassia ducks 
(niislaking the cloth of that name for the 
bird) could be damaged by sea water, and 
to what extent !” 

An anecdote has been told of a learned 
barrister once quoting some Latin verses 
to a brother “ wig,” who did not appear 
to understand them. “Don’t you Know 
the lines,” said he ; “ they are in Martial. 
“Marshall,” replied bis friend, ‘^Mar- 
shall — oh I I know — the Marshall who 
wrotcion undenvriling.” * When this an- 
ecdote was related to a certain judge of 
the ^ourt of Review, he is reported to 
have said, “Why, after all, there is not 
much differcnco between an underwriter 
and a minor poet.” 

Quick fVils. 

A celebrated ambassador of the last 
age, when told what a clever boy his son 
was, exclaimed, 1 would rather you had 
told me how industrious he was.” Sir 
Henry Wotion, the famous provost of 
Eton College, we are told by Aubrey, 
“ could not abide wits. When any young 
.scholar wa.s commended to him as a wit, 
he would say, ‘^>ut upon him ! 1 will have 
nothing to do with him; give me the 
plodding student : if 1 would look for 
’ wits, I would go to Newgate for them ; 
there be the wdts.’ ” Something similar 
was the opinion of Hogarth : “ 1 know of 
no such thing as genius,” said he to Mr. 
(iillicrt Cooper ; “ genius is nothing but 
labour and diligence.” The well-known 
Judge Dodderidge declares that he found, 
by experience, that, “ among a number of 
quick wits in youth, few are found in the 
end very fortunate for themselves, or very 
profitable to the commonwealth.” 

Number of Points of Law. 

Mr. Park, writing in 1828, Compntes 
the number of points in a moderate law 
library, at about two millions and half. 
* Rejecting a half for criminal and jiarish 
law, afid points of practice and pleadliig, 
a million and a quarter ilould remain, 
which relate to property and civil rights. 
Making the most liberal allowance for 
such cases as were repeated, a million 
still would remain, with which the lawyer 
would have to be conversant. I'bi.s com- 
putation was made eleven years ago. 
Since then the “points” have multiplied 
* Mar&hall on^nsurAncc. 
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and are mnltipljing— the changes in tlie 
law contributingfeo this resnlt, 
^Hard-reading Lawyers, 

Lord Eldon used to read law before his 
call, with so much application^ as to excite 
the apprehehsiuiis of his medical friends. 
He would debar himself of his needful 
rest — rising as early as four o’clock in the 
morning, and often sitting up late at night 
with a wet towel tied round his head. 
Amongst our hard-reading lawyers, Mr. 
Butler deserves mention. Ho has com- 
municated the system of study he pursued, 
in these words: — “Very early rising — a 
systematic division of his time — abstinence 
from all company, and from all diversions 
not likely to amuse him highly — from 
reading, writing, or even thinking on 
modern party politics — and, above all, 
never permitting a bit or scrap of .time to 
be unemployed— have supplied him* with 
an abundance of literary hours. His 
literary acquisitions are principally ovfiiig 
to the rigid observance of four rules : — 
To direct his attention to one literary 
object only at a time ; to read the lK*st 
hook (m each side ; to find out men of in- 
formation ; and, when in their society, to 
listen, not to talk.” These are rules of 
universal application. 

THE ROYAL MARRIAGE. 

(Concluded from page 319 J 
Return of the Pritcession, 

At a few minutes past one o’clock, the 
procession began to rcmarsbal itself for its 
return, in the same order as before ; save 
that the Queen walked hand-in-hand with 
lier royal husband, who placed Her Ma- 
jesty’s band in his own so ns to display 
the wedding-ring, wdiich appeared some- 
what more massive than such rings usually 
are made. 

^’be Queen next proceeded to the Throne 
Room, where Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert signed the marriage-register, wdiich 
was attested by certain members of the 
Royal Family and officers of state ; the 
book being signed upon a haftidsome table 
prepared for the purpose. This signing 
was one of the most striking incident.s of 
the day. 

By ten minutes before two o’clock, the 
last carriage, in which rode the I’rince 
and the Queen, attended by the Dilchess 
of Sutherland,* had reached Buckingham 
Palace. His Royal Highness assisted Her 
Majesty to alight ; and “ the Royal bride 
entered her own hall, with an open and 
joyous countenance, flushed, perhaps, in 
the slightest degree, and in the most smiling 
and condescending manner acknowledging 
the loud and cordial cheers which rang 
through the apartment.” The whole party 


shortly after partook of a sumptuous de^ 
jedner at the palace ; the centre of the table 
being occupied by a magnificent cake three 
yards in circumference, about fourteen 
inches iq thickness, and weighing nearly * 
300 lb.— the manufacture of the yeoman- 
confectiouer of tlie royal household. 

At the conclusion of the breakfast, at tl 
quarter, before four o’clock, the Royal 
pair left the palace for Windsor, amidst 
the festive acclamations of a vast multi- 
tude. The first carriage was occupied 
only by Her Majesty and Prince Albert ; 
both (if whom appeared in high spirits, 
and acknowledged the cheers of the crowd 
in the Park with much earnestness of 
manner. Four carriages followed in 
whicji were Prince Ernest, and the attend- 
antss)f Her Majesty and Prince Albert. 

• Eton and H'mdsor, 

Throughout the road to Windsor, the 
happy event was variously cclebrat<‘(l. At 
Kensington, the birth-plaj<?«i«f the Queen, 
an arch of evergreens wiis weeted across 
the road ; the children of the public schools 
were feasted ; and in the evening th(j 
town was illuminated. Similar iestivi? 
commemorations w’ere prepared at llani- 
inersmith, Brentford, Hounslow, &c. At 
Eton and Windsor, the preparations were 
upon a more ambitious scale. Fronting the 
college at Eton, was erected a portico of 
(ireciau design, sixty feet in height, which 
wits covered with 5, 000 lamps : among its 
dccoratifms sparkled the classic legend: 

“ iiratulutur iCtonn flctoriof et Atherto,** 
The interfor (piadrangle df the college was 
ilinlliantly illuminated ; and above the 
principal gateway glittered, “ Floreat 
Etona,'^ There was also an arch of laurels 
and lamps thrown across the ])ubUc road. 
I’he Etonians, to the nninbcr of 550, 
w-orc bridal favours ; most of the houses 
were illuminated, and' the loud festivity 
of mirth ’ was protracted to a late hour. 
The same joyous feeling animated all 
classes of the good people of Windsor : the 
great were feasted in their “Hall,” and 
the humbler classes in their cottoges ; 
whilst all joined heart and voice in 
“ llc^alljl] and Happiness to Victoria and 
Albert.” A brilliant shower of rockets, 
from Eton, announced the arrival of the 
* Royal ’^larty ; and at twenty minutes be- 
fore seven o’clock, the Royal carriage ar- 
rived in the High-street, Windsor. Slvcry 
house was illnftiinated, ^r decorated with ' 
flags, laurels, mottoes, ; and the aj)- 

J danse was loud and deafenhig. Within a , 
ew minutes, the Ro>al carriage drew np 
at the grand entrance to the Castle ; the 
Queen waa handed from the carriage by 
the Prince; she imloediately took his 
anuf and entered their magnificent home. 
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Jjondfm Celebrations, 

Meanwliile, the metropolin was rife with 
festivity— from the suiiiptuonsness of the 
palace-hall to the hearty enjoyment of the 
charitable dole : none were “ sent empty 
away.” At St. James's, a state banquet 
was given to KM) royal and noble guests, 
and Sieir suites ; all the coippany wearing 
court dresses, and tlie knights their fhsignia. 
The finest gold pjate in the Royal collec- 
tion was piled upon the sideboard ; a^d 
shields, vases, urns, taVikards and cups 
were grouped with infinite taste, and illu- 
minated with candelabra, or bras^fle ehe- 
7nince. Here glittered many an antique 
trophy ; and the pile was lit up ^with 
many a costly gem, crystal, and enamel. 
Among these exquisite treasures o{ art, 
the genius of England, in commemorating 
her own valour, stood pre-eminent : hcr^ 
were the shield of Achilles, and the na- 
tional cup, by Flaxman ; and many a grace- 
ful design, by Stothard and others. As at 
the deje‘Aner^Sii^J^\(i bore a stupendous 
wedding-cake, iqltrards of 200 lbs. weight, 
and three feet and a half in height, by 
Gunter.* At the close of this banquet, the 
whole of the guests went to a magnificent 
assembly at Sutherland House ; the north 
front and gardens being tastefully illumi- 
nated. Here, likewise, was a vast and 
superb presentation cake, by Wand; and 
the company were but conveyed from one 
palace to another. The Queen Dowager 
also entertained certain ineinbcr^ of the 
Royal Family; the Minis^rs gave fiill- 
dress dinners ; msiiiy of the Soci^ies 'ofthe 
Inns of Court feasted in their noble halls ; f 
the clubs in their palatial mansions ; an^ 
in every grade of society there was a festal 
celebration : 

“ With ale irriguous, or champagne." 

The proprietors of many manufacturing 
establisWients regaled the })jcveral per- 
sons in their employment. At the tan- 
nery of Messrs. Keasly, in Bermondsey, 
nearly 400 persons were thus feasted, un- 
der a marquee 240 feet long and fifty feet 
in breadth ; the good cheer being an ox' 
■^roasted whole, a plum-pudding of 16H 
pounds weight seven butts of ^le and 
porter, and a hogshead of cold punch. 

The inmates of the pjublic institutions, 
as the schools and hospitals, were Hot for-* 
gotten : the sick were comforted in tlieir 
sufierings; and, in the enthusiasm of the 
day, the invaluable lesso^i of Fear Hod 
€tr^. honour the Qn-een was imprinted upon 

► • At this banauct was serv^ a very fine sturgeon, 

the first cai^ht in the jiresent mayoralty in the river 
Thames, ‘On (vreeiiwieii, and sent, as a present, to 
Her Majesty by the Lord Ma^pir. 

t The benchers of tht' Ipner Temple, Lincoln's 
Inn, and Gray's Inn, ha(i handsuiue entertaininents. 
The hall of the Middle Temple was, meanly, oiused 


many thousands of joy^s and grateful 
hearts. I'he 600 childrwof the parochial 
schools of St. Martin-in-the-fiefds, were 
feasted at the expense of the benevolent 
Queen Dowager. Even the inmates of the 
mneh-ahused union workhouMes, in many 
parishes, fared sumptuously. 

Throughout the country, the day ap- 
pears to have been kept by incorporated 
and individual generosity, as a holiday of 
tlie olden time ; but, happily, with a holier 
object than any dearly-bonght victory, 
such as has been a common occasion of 
rejoicing in onr time. 

lllufuinations. 

The illuminations in the metropolis were more 
brilliant than numerous ; their increased splendour 
being a consequence of their irregularity. Still, 
the> were neither few nor far between ; but the dark 
intervals, doubtless, added to their effect, somewhat 
in the ra^io of the half empty theatre making Haii' 
del's music sound the better. Again, the substi- 
tution, in many eases, of gas for oil lamps, was an 
improvement ; for, much as we admire the rich and 
mat^-hued light of oil lamp wicks within cut glass, 
the white light of coal gas is decidedly of superior 
brilliancy. At nightfall, crowns, stars, initials, and 
devices glittered and blazed in every direction : the 
streets presented an atmosphere of bright light : in 
the view from the bridges, this same brilliancy ap- 
peared to hover over the vast town ; and occasionally 
might be witnessed fine efiects of light and shade, 
that would gladden the artistical eye : thus, from 
biackfriars Bridge might be seen the strong glare 
whitening the campanile towers and w'cstern front 
of St. l^aul’s Cathedral, and throwing into deep 
shadow the nobly-swelling dome, and other massive 
proportions of this stately edifice. The Government 
offices presented the most elaborate displays : from 
the Admiralty to Downiug-strect was an uninter- 
rupted succcssioio of glittering devices; and the 
National Gallery, in the distance, shone in appro 
priate splendour of design, 'i'he Ordnance Office, in 
Fall Mall, was dight with (G5,000 lamps,} character 
istic brilliancy; at Marlborough House, flambeaux 
flared upon the wall, notwithstanding the Park 
front of the mansion presented a much better 0 ]>]>()r- 
tunity for eflective illumination. The club-iiuuses 
of Pall Mall and St. James's-street came forth 
superbly with their myriads of lamps and gas Jets : 
the lamp-lit window-cases at the Travellers* were 
admirably in keeping with the architectural charac- 
ter of the edifice. The walls of Gloucester, Cam- 
bridge, and Devonshire Houses were thickly stud 
ded with blazing flambeaux. In Regent-street, the 
devices were very numerous : Messrs. Howell and 
James's long facade, with countless jets of gas, 
attracted such ^ crowd as even Londoners tenn 
" terrific." In the western squares^, several private 
houses were handsomely illuminated: in Man- 
chester-sciuarc, the mansion of the French ambas- 
bador displayed, on a large scale, tlie national 
aims of France, with the initials of Louis Philippe 
in the centre, surmounted by "V. and A.;'' the 
whole having the effect of a strongly illuminated 
transjfhrency. In Lower Grosvenor-street, at Du- 
val's, the metal gilder’s, two knights in full armour 
stood in niches, surrounded with intense gas-light ; 
Mivart's Hotel, in Lower Brook-street, was lite- 
rally covered with gas devices. The line of tlie 
Strand and Fleet-street resembled high carnivals, 
save in the dark dresses of the vast living river 
that poured through it. Messrs. Ackerrnann ex- 
hibited cleverly painted transparent whole-length 
portraits of the Queen and Prince Alliert. Somerset 
House was liandsomely lit in the centre of the Strand 
front. The newspaper offices were tastefully brll- 
hant. In Holborn, Day dhd Martin’s front almost 
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eclipsed the other illuminations in the neighbour- 
hood : and a gas stargnt Brett’s Hotel, lit the street 
on either side for nearly a quarter of a mile. In 
Bridge-atree?i, Blackfriars, the Hand-in-Hand In- 
surance Office displayed the motto " lland-in-Hand,” 
in gas jets, across the front — a very br^Uant conceit, 
Ludgate Hill a||d Cheapside were resplendent wifli 
stars, crowns, and Hoyal initials. The General Post 
Office, (notwithstanding its reduced revenue,) had 
its central front covered with crowns, initials, and a 
magnilicent stor surrounded by a wreath of flowers. 
The Mansion House was similarly lit ; and, with the 
Bank and otlier large establishments, all handsomely 
illuminated, poured a rich flood of light over this 
portion of the city. The Guildhall, like the Travel- 
lers* Club-house, was architecturally lit. 

A more novel mode of illumination excited special 
wonder. This was tiie application of the Drum- 
mond Light to illuminating the turrets of Vanburgh 
Castle, the residence of L. H. Potts, Ksq., at the 
eastern entrance to Greenwich Park, at the top of 
Maize Hill. 

The columns and pediment of Apsley House were 
covered w'ith a gas crown and initials : but the long 
facade of Northumberland House was a gloomy and 
cheerless blank. ^ 

Theatres, 

Every playhouse in the metropolis, (ex- 
cept Her Majesty’s and the Hayinarlcet,) 
was ^[Tutaitously opened to the |)nblic, who 
were admitted by tickets obtained in the 
forenoon of Monday.* This royal boon 
detuiued some thousands of persons from 
wiinessin« the illnniinations until the close 
of the perfonnances; .so that the concourse 
in the stri'cts was necessarily protracted 
till daybreak. Not only were the theatres 
thus freely opened, but the Royal com- 
mand extended to the large taverns in tlie 
metropolis and suburbs, whereat there arc 
evening musical perfonnances. 

At the national theatres of Drury Lane 
and (’oveiit Carden, two emblematical 
spi'ctacles, or masques, were produced in 
honour of the event. The Drury Lane 
piece was a pour sennr affair, of renovated 
scenery, dingy dresses, and ineffective 
panlnmiinc ; with little ingenuity of cou- 
stniction, and less merit in enactment: 
it was, indeed, altogether unworthy of “Her 
Majesty ’.s servants.” The Lovent Garden 
masque i.s, however, of a lictter cla^s of 
productions, and has hecn mis en scene by 
Mr. PlanclwS who is the Jnigu of his day 
in the higher department of «tage costume 
and characteristic appointments : he is, in 
the theatre, what Inigo was at court, the 
inventor of the machinery and decorations 
of the costly masques and pageants then 
in vogue. Mr. Plaiiche’s piece is entitled 
the h\)frtunate Jstes; the design of^hicli 
is to illnstratef in pantomime, the leading 
events of tlie history of England. Thus, 
wc have the allegorical personages of 
Britannia and Liberty, the latter leading 
ancient British warriors and Druids to 

• Complaints have been made that some of the 
tickets were unfairly issued upon the previous Sa- 
turday. Some of the managers, too, meanly with- 
drew their new pieces, and substituted old, thread- 
bare performances. * 


battle. Britannia is snccessively captured 
by representatives of Saxons, Danes, and 
Normans; the latter of whom enchain 
her, when Liberty enters, and, striking off 
her fetters, the scene changes to a mag- 
Tiificient tableau of the signing of Magna 
Charta. To thi.s succeeds the Hall of 
Chivalry,” hung with escocheons of the 
most celebrated military beroe.s ; and im- 
personations of Edward III., the Black 
rrince, and Henry V., occupying the fore- 
gfonnd. In the# rear, are the tutelary 
saints of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
and, ai the command of Honour, (the re- 
presentative of which is much too stal- 
wart for onr days,) the names of M^rl- 
borotigh, Abercromby, and Wellington 
appear upon their pedestals. This ad- 
ditiofl is a stage anachronism, and had 
jKitter been reserved for its proper date 
and idaco. Victory, with her laurel 
wreath, hovers over the tableau^ and the 
scene drops. It rises again to discover a 
landscape in Kent ; a Maypole 

dance : a moving pani^i^ama represents 
Queen Elizabeth at Tilbury Fort, the 
arrival of the armada, and an engagement 
between the Englmh and Spanish fleets ; 
the management of which is highly cre- 
ditable to the machinist. The civil wars 
are next allegorized by Ate, and three 
attendant fiends ; but her reign is short, 
(as that of “the Mother of Debate ” ever 
ought to be,) and is succeeded by a tableau 
of the landing of Charles II. “ The liccn- 
tiousne^!^ of the times folli^wing the Pu- 
ritan dayg^ i.s |>ortrayed the entrance of 
a number of Bacchanalsf who make Bri- 
tannia drunk. She is roused to her sense.s 
by Lilicrty aud Honour, and the date 
‘1688’ appears as the remedy for all 
her evils. The scene next represents the 
ocean, (as at the opening, when the gods 
christened our isle ‘ Britannia,’) out of 
which rise* the ■ Star of Brunswick, an 
elaborate (but not peculiarly novel) piece 
of mechanism ; which opens as it enlarges, 
and discovers the word ‘Victoria’ in 
brilliant letters, surrounded by smaller 
revolving stars. A hymeneal altar rises, 
heraldic enpids fly about the air, and the 
piece terminates.”* As a spectacle, this 
production is alino.st faultless ; and does 
^ equal credit to the taste of Mr, Planche ; 

* the aiti.sts of the scenes, Messrs. Grieve ; 
the machinists and property-inen, * the 
dressers, and ballet-master. The inci- 
dental music ^s the Igast effective per- 
fonnance : the flourishes, or soundings^ in 
onr early theatres, as at Blatfekfriars, were, , 
doubtless, as appropriate.f The tasteful 

• Times Report. • 

t Formerly, tlie musi# of masques was very 
costly. Thus, at a splendid masque given by the 
four*lnns of Court, in London, in 1633, we read of 
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liberality of the management mnst^ not be 
forgotten by ourselveis, or the public ; for, 
in quick perception of effect, and nice at- 
tention to keeping the tin«‘ in joint, there 
* is scarcely one rival near the Covciit Har- 
den throne. 

, Piresmifation Rin^s, 

Rings appear to have hcen formerly 
given away at weddings in great nhmber.* 
Thus, Antony Wood notes, that Killey, in 
1589, at I’rebona, “was openly profane 
beyond the limits of a sftber philosopher, 
and did give away, in gold wire rings, (or 
rings twisted with thin gold wires,)*at the 
marriage of one of his maid-servants, to 
the* value of 4,000/.’’ ^ 

Upon the present occasion, Qneen Vic- 
toria has followed the above amiabl|; old 
custom. Mr. Wyon, chief engraver of 
Her Majesty's seals, w-as commissioned to* 
execute her likeness in protile: it is in 
pure gold, bright upon a mat ground; 
the legend beiiig “ Victoria Regina:” the 
whole is lesfiC.OT|m a rpiarter of an inch 
in diameter ; hutT^dth the aid of a power- 
ful magnifying glows, the features are seen 
beautifully delineated. I'he Queen waw 
so pleased with this microscopic work of 
art, that Her Majesty ordered six dozen 
impressions to be .struck, and set by the 
Royal jewellers, (Messrs. Rundcll and 
bridge,*) in gold rings, for presentation to 
distinguished persons. Similar rings are 
likewise on sale to the public; and we 
know not a more elegant, unique, or eco- 
nomical commemoration the Jfloyal 
nuptials than thi»« tasteful nersofial orna- 
ment. The ring is of fine plain gold, with^ 
a lover’s knot on each side of the medal- 
lion. Another, and somewhat more costly 
ring, also containing the medallion, is 
variegated with rich purple enamel. 

“ Jiccwiiis ” of the Marriage. 

7’lie fullest descriptive details of the 

the Blflchfriars band, (which became more numer- 
ous after Shukspeare’s death,) receiving £1,000 for 
their services. 

* In an old Latin work, ascribing the invention 
of the ring to Tubal Cain, we fmd this pretty con- 
dbit : The form of the ring being circular, that is, 
round and without end, importeth thus much; 
that their mutual love and hearty afTection should 
roundly flow from one to the Other, as in a circle— 
and that continually and for fver.” Herrick has 
versified this quaintnesa with great felicity P * 

“ And as this round 
Is nowhere found 
To flaw or else to se^r ; 

So let our lave 
As endlesse prove, 

^ And \)urc as gold for ever.” 

Mr. Brand notes : ** This nllusinri, both to the form 
and metal of which the ring is composed, is elegant. 
Were it not too long, it would the best po»ie for a 
wedding-ring that was e#er devised."— See Knotr- 
ledge for the Ptojpie. Partll. Curious Customs, 

p. 12. « 


ceremony and celebration appeared in the 
newspapers of Monday <#eniug and I'nes- 
day morning. Four of the eight folios of 
The Times were thu.s occnpitnl, and i)ub- 
lished within twenty hours of the solem- 
nity itself. The following minutiie of this 
journal will, doubtless, be acceptable : 

**The Ttme» of Tuesday, Feb. 11, containing an 
account of the royal nuptials, sold, we arc informed, 
30,000 cojiies. The length,of a column of Tf^. Timet 
is twenty 'two inches.' If every copy of The Timet 
then printed could be cut iqto forty-eight single co- 
lumns, and if those forty-eight columns were tacked 
to each other, they would extend 404 miles, and 
1,593 yards. To give some ‘idea of the extent of 
that distance, it may be sufficient to say, that one of 
the wheels of the* mail which runs from Falmouth 
to London, and again from London to Easingwold, a 
small town, twelve miles below Vork, might run all 
the way on the letter-press so printed, except the 
last 1(;7 yards, ^'he same extent of letter-press 
would reach from London to Paris, and back again 
from Paris to Canterbury, and a little further. The 
30,000 jiapers, if opened and Joined together, would 
cover a length of twenty-two miles and 1,280 yards; 
or, in other word.s, would reach from the Times ofliee 
ill Pcinting-house Square, to the entrance hall in 
Windsor Castle, leaving a few yards for stair-car- 
pets. Nothing can illustrate more forcibly than 
this slaU'Tnent, the great utility of the machinery 
empIo 3 'ed in multiplying, with so miraculous a rapi- 
dity, .such an immcii.se number of copies.’’ 

The increased rapidity of wood engrav- 
ing has enabled certain of the Sunday 
newspapers to illustrate tlicir “ accounts” 
with views of tlie marringe ceremony, the 
colebration, &c. A.s this has been accom- 
plished under circuinstauce.s of almost 
insurmountable difficulty, in obtaining ac- 
cess to the scenes to be sketched, accuracy 
will not be Iwked for in the.se illustra- 
tion.s. The details of tlie buildings must 
have been sketched some days previou.s to 
Monday the lOlh ; hut neither the fittings, 
appliances, nor the proce.s.sioii could be 
drawn heforo the above day, and then 
only from hasty glances. Nevertheless, 
facilities appear to have been partially 
afforded to some journalists, who state 
themselves to have enjoyed a glimjise of 
the Attc.station through the folding-doors 
of the Throne-room at St. James’s ; and, 
by permission of the Lord Steward, a 
“ transient peep ” at the Wedding Ban- 
quet, of only 1 1)1) guests. 

Foreseeing, therefore, such difficulties 
as above referred to, wc resolved to omit 
altogether engravings of this national 
event, rather than, in unavoidable haste, 
disfigi^re the pages of the Literary World 
with a earicatura representation, which 
could neither possess accnrlLcy of portrai- 
ture, numbers, or position ; and little or no 
artistical merit. The accomplishment of 
such embellishments we confess ourselves 
content to leave to le.ss scrupulous heads 
and hands. Meanwhile, it is gratifying to 
learn, that an accredited pictorial record 
of the Royal Marriage may he expected ; 
Mr. Haytf^r having, ky command of Her 
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Majesty, witnessed the whole of the cere- 
mony, and sketched for this object. 

I'he Chapel Royal and state apartments 
of St. James’s Palace, with the fittings 
nndistnrbed, have since beeni visited liy 
50,000 of tht public, who passed tbrongh 
the Chapel at the average rate of fifty per 
minute.* 

SONG: 

Composed hy Lady Kmmkdine Stuaiit Wortley, 
sef ht music hy Miss Tate, and sung at Bclvotr 
Castle, on Her Majesty* s Nupital Bay. 

Break, cartli, into (gladness, 

Bri;;)it sun, brigliter shine, 

For this day is auspieious 
To Brunswick’s proud line ! 

She comes forth majestic, 

With maidenly mien, 

Crown’d with blushes and beauty, 

God bless thee, fair Queen ! {Da capo.) 

Bright daughter of England ! ^ 

How glorious thy sway ! * 

O'er thine cmpiie sets never 

The glad orb of d«'iy ! • 

Million hearts, brave and loy’al, 

Thy champions have been ; 

One, worth millions and empires — 

Thy husband's fair Queen ! 




Cmnan Ltteialure. — The jirogress of literary 
production in Germany during the last two centuries 
and a half has been truly surprising. In the year 
l.'iSy, there were published in that country 362 
works, mostly ofisuch a nature and quality that the 
best thing one can do is to say nothing about them. 
In 1614, the Bibliography exhibits 731 ; one hundred 
years later, 628; in 1750, about l.OBO ; in 1780, 2,115; 
in 1814, above 2,500; In 1816, 3,000; in 1822, upwards 
of 4,000; and in 1827, mure than 5,000 new w'orks. 
In 1814 to 1831, Germany produced 84,000 new 
works, among wliich were 6,000 novels ; and from 
18.30 to 1837, the tot.al amount is .*>5,31 8; namely, in 
18.30,5,920; in 18.31, 6,389; in 1832,6,929; in 1833, 
6,320; in 1834, 7,202; in 1835,7,146; in 1836, 7,629; 
in 1837,7,891. Divided according to states, there 
were published in the last-mentioned year in Austria, 
491 ; in Prussia, 2,169; in Saxony, 1,342 ; in Bavaria, 
889 ; in Wurtemhurg, 609 ; in Hanover, 1 77; in Baden, 
263; in the two Hesses, 263; in Holstein, sixty-eight; 
in the four Saxon duchies, 309; in Brunswick, sixty- 
live; in Oldenburg, twelve ; in Mecklenburg, forty- 
six ; in Anlialt, eleven ; in Schwarzburg, thirty-seven ; 
in Reuss, Waldeck, and Lippe, sixteen ; in Liibeck, 
seven; in Bremen, thirty-three; in Srankfurt on the 
Mayn, 128 ; and in Hamburg, 185 new works.— Benf’s 
List. 

An Archileefs wages formerly. — In 1544, John of 
Padua was “devizourof His Majestie’s works,” and 
his payment was two shillings a day \-~Times, 

The Author of /««»«#.— The question as to the 
authorship of Junius will, it is said, be fullpset at 
rest by the forthcoming l.ife and Correspondence and 
Literary Remains^ of Ike late Sir Philip Francis^ 
to whom the remarkable production has been so 
frequently attributed. 'J'his important work is to 
proceed from the pen of H. R. Francis, Esq., to 
whom the entire corrcsiiondence of his late grand- 
father devolved : a host of letters of the highest 
value and interest, from the^most distinguished cha- 
racters, including the Earl of Chatham, Lord North, 
Burke, Locke, &c. ; Diaries kept at various periods ; 
.Speeches and Opinions on great political Questions. 

* Ohservfr Report. ^ 


Royal The King of the French, 

having received from Mr. Boys, the new beautiful 
work of Picturesque Architecture in Paris, Ghent, 
^e.. Just published by him, lias most handsomely 
presented to him a splendid brilJlaiit ring, with his 
eipher, L. P., in diamonds, on a blue eimmel * 
shield, bordered with brilliants, and surmounted by 
a crown of the same precious gems. It was ac- 
companied by a letter, expressing his Majesty's 
desire that the gift should be received as a souvenir 
of the grj^tihcation which tlxe work has ail'orded 
YAm.—Murning Post. 

* Geology.— A. Dictionary of Geology and Miner- 
alogy is in the press, under tbe superintendence of 
Dt. Humble. Efvmy author who has written on 
these. sciences will be quoted. 

Ruhei ^. — In tbe possession of the Demoiselles 
Knilf, at Antwerp, is a Rubens, which has never 
lieen out of the hands of their family since it quitted 
the artist’s easel; perhaps it is now the only ou# in 
cxistAicc under such circumstances. It is of a 
nymph bathing, overlooked by a satyr. The nymph 
is in lucrimching position, its value is estimated 
at 3,000 guineas, l>ut no sum would induce its pos- 
sessors to part with it ; although, perhaps, at their 
death (and they are aged) it will be oifered for sale. 

It is a work of the highest and rarest merit, and is 
in the best state of preservation, having been always 
kept in a case .— ListA ' 

Polite Correction. — Sir upon one 

occasion, when passing scnlence upon a Imtch of 
convicted criminals, is said, by accident, to have 
pronounced sentence of transportation on one who 
It was intended should be hanged. Shocked beyond 
measure, when apprized of tluR mistake, he desired 
the culprit to be again placed in the dock, and 
hastily putting on the blackcap, he addressed him: 

Prisoner at the bar, / heg your pardon !" and then 
proceeded to pass on him the awful sentence of the 
law.— Law and Lawyers. 

Venerable Yew-tree. — There is at present an an- 
cient yew-tree growing in Darley churchyard, near 
Matlock, of the enormous girth of thirty-three lect. 
This ever^een is surrounded by wooden benches, 
which it Ts cu.stomary for those who attend divine 
service in that clftirch to sit upon, e.speciHlly during 
summer, pr^l^ious to their enterfng the sacred edifice, 
t.xs supposed to he upw'ards of 300 years old, 
nd is considered one of the largest trees of this 
kind, and, perhaps, one of the oldest iii England. 
— Liverpool Chronicle. 

Satisfaction. — Lord William Poulet was said to be 
the auihor of a pamphlet called The Snake in the 
Grass. A gentleman abused m it sent him a chal- 
lenge. Lord William protested bis innocence, but 
the gentlemai^ insisted upon a denial under his 
hand. Lord William took a pen and began— “ This 
is to scratify that the buk called The Suak** — ” Oh ! 
my lord,” said the person, “ i am satisfied : your 
lordshiji has already convinced me you did not write 
the book." — Times. 

An honest Lawyer.— Ben Jonson ’’ gocing through 
a church in Surrey, seeing poore people weeping 
over a grave, asked one of the women why they 
wept? soil!’ said slice, *we have lost our pre- 
tiuus lawyer, Justice Randall, he kept us all in 
peace, and always wgs so good as to keep us from 
•goeing t# law ; the best man that ever lived.’ ” 

Well,” said Ben Jonson, *' 1 will send you an*epi- 
taph to write upon his tomb,” which was — 

” God works wonders now and then. 

Here lyes% lawyer, qji honest man.” 

Consnlatinns in Travel. — Mr. Tweedie, in his 
account of a recent Journey acrosS the pampas of i 
Buenos Ayres to Tucuman, notes : “ While here, 

1 entered my sixtieth year, and falling into a sort 
of melancholy fit, at remembering that I was now 
9,000 miles distant fiUm mv native country, and, at 
the present time, surroftndld with a class of people 
more^ bar barons than the worst tribe of savages, 
men who rejoice in the dilflculties and dangers of 
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others, nothing afTording them more ftellght than 
seeing a person fall from his horse, or attacked by 
an infuriated bull ; these being, I say, the pre- 
vailing sentiments of my mind on the anniversary 
of my birth, my fellow-traveller, a Dr. Meirnoz, 

* recommended me, as a cordial to the spirits, a drop 
of wine ; so extracting the cork of, alas ! my last 
bottle of Madeira, he and 1 sat down to enjoy it, 
apd soon drained the flask." 

“ The Mi/re,"— Lord Stowell, when young, was 
in the habit of joining the literary parties at the 
Mitre, where some of the highest ornaments of our 
literature used to assemble. He would endeavour 
to induce his brother John (Lord Eldon) to accoin- 
pauy ;hiin to these symposia, «but was invariably 
refused with the constant phrase, “ Brother, I sup 
with Coke to-night.” 

AppeaU.— Lord Cathcart, who had spenthis life 
ill courts and camps, said, that he could form a 
deal, opinion upon most of the eases that came 
before the House of Lords.— iaw and Ladiyeri. 

An upright Judge. — It has been related of M| Jus- 
tice Lawrence, a most excellent man, and able 
judge, that at a trial at York, he summed up decid- 
edly in favour of the defendant; but having given* 
the case further consideration, it appeared to him 
that he had altogether mistaken the law. A verdict 
having been recorded against the plaintiff, he had no 
redress; but it Is generally understood, that the 
judge, feeling thd£Illlmhip of his situation, left him, 
in his will, a sum ofnMney sufficient to indemnify 
him for the loss he had thus sustained.— Zato and 
Lawyers. 

Legal CourfsAip.— Mr. Chitty relates an anecdote 
of a young attorney who had been carpriug on a 
correspondeTiCc with a young lady, in which he had 
always, as he thought, expressed himself with the 
greatest caution. Finding, however, that he did 
not perform what he had led the lady to believe that 
he would, she brought an action for breach of pro- 
mise of marriage against him. When his letters 
were produced on the trial, it appeared that he had 
always concluded — “ this, without prejudice^ from 
your’s faithtUlly, C. D,” The judge face^ously left 
It to the jury to determine whethei^hese concluding 
words, being from an attorney, did^ot mean that he 
did not intend any pfejudice to the la^, and the 
jury found accordingly. — Law and Lawyers. ^ 

New Work on the Interior of New Holland.— Tix. 
Lhotsky announces for publication his Journey from 
Sydney to the Australian Alp»y a work full of new 
facts respecting the geographical and natural re- 
lations of this important country, its aborigines, &c. 
As a specimen, we subjoin a few of the Doctor's 
general remarks on the subject of the paths of the 
aborigines of New Holland. “ Our ssr/ages know of 
no rule, no system, except where they arc absolutely 
forced to resort to it. In their wanderings through 
open places, they follow, even if their number be 
considerable, their own fancy ; but, if any locality, 
which they have to pass in thrir hunting excursions, 
or for obtaining water, presents any particular 
fcature,— for instance, is encompassed by swamps, 
or if there be a barrier which cannot be avoided — 
then, as a matter of course, a certain diaaction is 
given, and it must be followed. This is the reason 
why regular paths of the Pgpuas are rather fi'e- 
quently met with. I saw them first bet weeff* Botany * 
Baytand Port Haking, exactly in a locality con- 
firming my above remark; and the path which 
appeared in some places of Byron's Valley, was of 
the same nature. These paths Are almost the only 
historical monuraentS which the Papuas leave 
behind, if we except, perhaps, large accumulations 

• of o\8Xet and cockle shells, near the sea- shore ; 
which, as some instruments to open them have 
been found amongst the heaps, might have been 
collected by these people fireguentiug such places 
for a series of years, l^wever, os there is in the 
habits of tlie Papuas always a great approximation 
to brutes, the reade r will observe, that the kangsroos, 


also, make, with their large tails, similar tracks, of 
which 1 found some, very large, ia Tasman's 
Peninsula." > 

The following is worthy of note,— The great 
similitude'of Nevr Holland and Van Diemen’s Land 
' plants in gbneial, and far more, the idmtity of the 
raecies of the Australian Alps witl^ those of Van 
Diemen's Land, is one of the facts shewing, clearly, 
that these two countries were only dissevered at so 
late an age of the globe, when the germs of present 
vegetation have been already laid,— an age which, 
comparatively speaking, cannot be but recent. 

Very Original Correspondence. (To the Editor of 
the Literary Gazette.) 

Dear Sir, — The following account of the present 
state and prospects of the Insect World may prove 
highly acceptable to such of my brother naturalists 
as are enthusiastic lovers of entomology, and are 
longing for the bright and fiowery days of spring, 
when they may again go forth and chase the insects 
over hill and dale, in philosophic carelessness of all 
treacherous bogs, prickly bushes, man-traps, and 
spring-guns. My information may he implicitly 
relied on, as I am (now that the postage is reduced) 
in perpetual correspondence with all the first ento- 
mologists in and out of the universe, — including 
Count Kokehafur, of Berlin ; Count Kaichvmali, of 
Siberia ; Baron von Krialtz, of the North Pole ; and 
Alderman Squeers, of Whitechapel, Massachusetts. 
The fleas have gone out of town in their buggies ; 
the Itcks are gone to the dogs ; the spiders have hung 
themselves in their own webs ; there is a scarcity of 
all sorts of grub in the market ; the hlue-boilles are 
all cracked; the lice have been destroyed by the 
military in tlieir head-quarters ; the grasshoppers 
have ceased to cricket ; and the bees wax wroth, and 
vow they will give us no honey, unless we make an 
allowance for their queen's husband. Indeed, the 
insects are becoming very fliyhty, -and threaten to 
create such a buzz as will deafen the very car-Wigs ; 
and we naturalists expect to he called out to capture 
them, and place them in safe custody in the cabinet 
of the British Museum. As for the once respectable 
'cheese^hoppers, I regret to say they have changed 
their religion, and fill turned Jumpers ; and theyfuir- 
worms are all converts to the new light— 'Oude'e,, 1 
mean. The ants have become so troublesome, that 
even the entomologists declare they are sick of anU 
(sycophants). Lord Brougham intends to bring in 
a hill for the abolition of niggers in turnips, and 
Lady Byron is about to publish a buUetin respecting 
the hc 2 dth of the sick Ada. Notwithstanding the 
inclemency of the season, I still find the butler flies ; 
for, if I buy a pound of it in the morning, it's all gone 
before night. 

Ever happy to contribute my mite to your ex- 
cellent journal, 1 remain, &c. 

Jamks H. Fenmzlx,, P. X. Z. 

No Judge. — A certain judge of our time having 
somewhat hastily delivered judgment in a particular 
case, a king's counsel observed, in a tone loud 
enough to reach ^ he bench, “ Good Heavens ! every 
judgment of this court is a mere toss up.** “ But 
heads seldom win," observed a learned barrister, 
sitting behind him. On another occasion, this wit 
proposed the following riddle for solution : " Why 
does '■ (the judge in question) commit an art 
of bankruptcy every day?” The answer was, 
“ Becaiise he daily gives a Judgment without consi- 
deration.” 

Have you heard of the man wh% drove a tandem, 
and called his first horse Xerxes^ and the second, 
ArUr-xerxes f— A lbeht. 

Cow. — Why is a race-horse like a lollipop? 
Because, the more it is lickea, the faster it goes. 
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FORTRESS OF KELAT, BELOOC'IilS- 
TAN. 

•The picturesque locality eii^fr^vcd upon 
the preceding page? has recently been the 
scene of a brilliant achievement of liritish 
arms ; the result of which is the addition 
of an important territory tp our vast 
possesBioTis in India. * 

Beloochistan, or. the country of the 
Belooches, (of which Kelat is a principal ^ 
district,) extends along th^ coast of the 
Indian Ocean, from the river Indus nearly 
to the straits of Ormuz: its avrt-age 
length is stated at 600 miles, and 300 
miles •bretidth, whiCh will give an area 
of 180.000 square miles, or about tlie sur- 
^ face of the British island, and one lailf 
' more. This country was formerly con- 
sidered as constituting part of Persi^ and 
afterwards as belonging to Afghanistan ; 
but it has been since ascertained that its 
dependance on /Caulml was merely no- 
minal ; and aifnftie date of the above 
'conquest, it was cohsidered as a separate 
country. 

The district of Kelat lies in an upland 
country, at the northern angle of Beloo- 
chistan ; in its parallel, and about fifty 
miles to the north and south of it, the 
whole surface is covered with a succession 
of high mountains and narrow valleys, 
with only small levels between them. The 
highe.st part of this monutain tract is 
about Kelat, where the elevation of the 
whole country is not much less thafi 8,(K)0 
feet above the sea.^ To the south, as well 
as the north, of it, are some plains of 
considerable extent ; which, like a suc- 
cession of terraces, seem to decrease in 
elevation as they recede from the central 
mass. 

Kelat, or Kelaut-e-Nausseer, was, nntil 
recently, the residence of a Khan, w’hose 
dominion extended over the country larger 
than England. The town is enclosed with 
a wall of mud, aud stands partly on the 
acclivity of a hill, on which the palace of 
the Khan is bnilt. It contains 3,760 houses, 
apd about 20,000 inhabitants. In the 
eastern upland country to the north and 
south of Kelat, are settled, in considerable 
numbers, the Nharooes, the most dis- 
tinguished tribe pf the ^looches. They 
consider private tlieft disgrac6ful ; Ott the 
plunder and devastation of a country are 
^viewed as highU honourable actions. 
Their manners arp pa.stor^: they usu- 
ally reside in ghedaris, or tents, made of 
black felt, or coarsf* blankets, .stretched 
over a frame of wickt'r-wotk. They are 
hospitable, indolent, and fond of hunting. 
The Brahooes, a \va,ndcrkig triln;, on the 
plain«t<^ the south of Kfclat, are, however, 
more quiet and iiidii atrious; they till layge 
tracts of laud, and sell grain, cheese, and 


ghee, with a few coarse blankets, carpets 
and felts. 

About Kelat, the country is highly cul- 
tivated : the vegetables and fruits common 
ill England, (except the potato,) are raised 
in abundance ; to which arc to*hc added, 
almonds, figs, pomegranates, pistiicliio- 
niits, plantains, and guavas ; and llic 
water-melons attain such a size, that one 
man is unable to, lift them : madder is 
grown with great care in the northern 
and eastern districts ; salt-petre is dug ; 
and, to the sonth, the horse.s are strong, 
well-boned, and large. 

The government of Kelat was despotic, 
but limited by a feudal system. The 
sirdars, or chiefs, were liound to furnish 
their quota of soldiers, and to attend the 
court. They were partly hereditary, and 
rnartly chosen by the tribes themselves. 
In the western districts, the authority of the 
Khan was only nominal ; and the goveru- 
incuttwms in the hands of the sirdars, who 
ivere commonly chosen by the people, Imt 
did not enjoy extensive authority. Hie 
trilies here were, projiorly speaking, a 
number of petty republics, in which every 
meml)er felt that lie had a right of re- 
venging his own wrongs, and of giving 
his vote on all matters of public inter(‘st. 

The fate Khan of Kelat, Muerab, 
appears to have avowed determined hos- 
tility to the British anny now in occupa- 
tion of the ba.nk.s of the Indus. Accord- 
ingly, Major-General Sir T.Willshirc, B., 
commanding the Bombay column, was 
appointed by the Cominandcr-in-Chief of 
the army of the Indus, and envoy and 
tmiiiistcr to Shah Soojah, under date 
Cabool, September 1 7» 1 H3.9, to the duty of 
deposing the refractory Khan. In the 
Major’s march to Kelat, Muerab, so fur 
from acceding to the terms oflered to him 
by the British, threatened resistance if 
the troops approached his capital : they, 
therefore, proceeded, and arrived at the 
village of Giranee, within eight miles of 
Kelat, on the I2th of November. Next 
moniing, a body of Belooches horse fired 
on the Britislf advanced gnar^d, and .skir- 
mishing ensued, until the reroective troops 
advanced within a mile of Kelat. I'lic 
three heights on the north-western face of 
the fort, and parallel to the north, were 
•now seen to be covered with infantry ; 
with ffve guns in position, protected by 
small parapet walls. Major, Willshire and 
his brave companions in‘ arms, .‘succeeded 
in atfirming and carrying these heights at 
midnight, in fine style. The grand point 
of resistance appears to have been the 
gate in the north face of the fortress, 
half of which was knocked in by the fire 
of the British artillery, when within 200 
yard.s ; then the storming columns en- 
tered, uiidl^^a heavy lire from the urorks 
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ttiid from the iaterior, the enemy making 
a most gallant and determined resistance, 
disnutiiig every inch of ground, up to the 
walls of the inner citadel. The troo])s 
having-, for some time, hel(> possession of 
the town, next made a forcible entrance 


When o’er its strings the soft winds play ; 

As if the spirit of some former lord 
Still lingered there, and struck the chord ; 
Perchance returned, for a brief time to dwell 
Among tuose scenes of youth he lov’d so well, 

1 . £. 



into the citadel, where a desperate re- 
flistauco was made by Mnerab Khan, at 
the head of his people, he himsedf, with 
many of his princijjal chiefs, being killed 
sword in hand ; several others, however, 
kept up a fire nijon the British troops, 
from detached buildings, difficult of access ; 
and it was not until late in the afternoon, 
that the survivors surrendered, upon a 
promise of their lives being spared. The 
garrison consisted of 2,000 Belooches, the 
ehtc of the nation, all lighting men ; and 
the sou of Mnerab Khan had been ex- 
pected to join him with a further reiu-i 
Torceiiieiit. The defences of the fort far 
exceeded in strength what Major Will- 
shire had been led to siipjiose, •from 
previous report ; and the towering height 
of the citadel was most formidable, both 
iu n])p(>Mraiicc and reality. The loss in 
killed, of llritisli.wa^i, one lieutenant, 11. M. 
seeontl, or Queen’s Royal Regiment, and 
thirty rank and file : wounded, lOH ; being 
about one-fiftli of the number actually 
engaged. 'I’be loss on the jiart of the 
enemy must have been great ; including 
eight Bcloochee chiefs, besides Mnerab 
Khan. 

Captain Ontram, acting as extra aid-de- 
camp to Major Willshirt> left the camp 
before Kelaf, on N<mnnber 15, with des- 
patches for the OovernoT-(Jeuoral of India, 
announcing this important cajiture. The u 
Captain made his way through Bcloo- 
chistnii, in disguise, from Kelat to Sora- 
nieana, a disiaiice of upwards of 350 
miles, which he accomplished in seven 
days and a half; but he suhse<iuently had 
a tedious passage by sea. From these 
official despatches, the above details of 
the action have been selected,* For the 
original of the engraving, a lithograph, 
executed in India, our acknowledgments 
are due to the kindness of Ihe coudnetors 
of the Morning Post, 

MIDNIGHT. 

Scene — TAtf Banqueting Hall of a Castle in the 
olden times. • 

Housed is the steed within his stall ; • 

The hound lies sleeping in the hall ; 

Hush’d are Aic minstrers warlike lays, 

That told of other times and days : 

The harp upon the wall is hung, 

To whose soft strains he oft had sung : 

E’en now, it breathes a lonely lay, 

* On the 21st inst., upon the motion of Viscount 
Melbourne, the thanks of the House t)f Lords were 
voted to General Sir T. Willshire, C. B., and his brave 
companions in arms, for their signal services at 
Kelat. 


THE ACTHOR OF ‘‘DR. SYNTAX^’ 

( To Un* Editor.) 

In file notice of the late Princess Eliza- 
beth ’.s works, inserted in the Literary 
^Pttrld^ No. 46| p. 303, you allude to the 
Sketches which were illnstrated in verse 
by the late William Combe, author of Dr, 
Syntax; but the note of interrogation, 
added by yon, induces me to think that 
yoi> were in doubt as to the fact of Cdfnbe’s 
being the author of the illustrations, I 
caij set you right, in that respect, for I 
possess a complete list of all Coml>e’s 
works, iu his own liandwriting ; and iu 
it mention is made of /flffsfraffOJf,s, in 
f'erse, of Sketrhes by the Princess Eliza- 
beth, In another list, also in Combe’s 
handwriting, he described* the work as 
Poetiral III itsfrai ions of Drawings by the 
Prineess Elizabeth, \ have a letter from 
Ackerruann to (’ombe, asking for permis- 
.sion to publish a list* of bis works ; but 
it was written a short time only before 
Combe died, and the lists which 1 possess, 
were, no doubt, prepared for publication 
in consequence of that request, tbougli 
never published. I have also much MS, 
in Combe’s writing, whether or not jmb- 
lished,^ am unable^ to say. 

, RoDnuT Coi.F. 

\ SCENE IN a’ STCDTO. 

nv MBS. E. F. EbLET. 

One evening, at Venice, a man entered 
the studio of Marc Antonio Raimondi, the 
famous engraver. The stranger seemed 
in some agitation ; but he seated himself, 
and addressing a yottng disciple, who was 
busily employed, asked if Marc Antonio 
was at home. 

The young man looked up and smiled 
with an expression of surprise. “ At home 
— and the nour nine ? Oh, you are jest- 
ing ! Marc Antonio went out two hours 
ago, according to his custom, with Signor 
Pietro Aretino ; they will not return, of 
course, till near ^day-break.” 

'l'h» next day the .stranger returned. 
Marc Antonio was within. “ he 

said dryly, on enteringw The elegant en- 
graver answeied with his wonted courtesy. • 
“ I am a German, Signore”— resumed 
his \isitor. “ I purchased at Nuremberg a 
colletdion of Albrecht Dnrer’s eiigravingsr 
I want some of those last published. 1 
have been informed yon could* procure 
them for me.” • • 

‘J 1 can serve you, indeed,” replied Marc 
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Antonio; “but I do not trouble myself 
about siicb things. Go to that young man 
there.” 

“To procure such beautiful proofs of 
t\»e works of Albrecht Durer,” remarked 
the stronger, “ you must have close rela- 
tions with Germany — nay — with Durcr 
himself.” 

“ O certainly !” said Marc Antonio. “ I 
exchange proofs <»f my engravings with 
those of Dnrer. lie is my friend. You 
mnst be aware that between rivals such* 
as we are, there must exist a good under- 
standing.” ^ 

“f leavens!” interrupted the stranger, 
as he^ looked over the prints : “ what are 
these : signore ! Albrecht Durer is rj[iAtc 
unworthy of j'our friendship.” ^ 

“Tin I” < 

“ He is a rascal 1” 

“ But — signore — ” 

“ A dcs]iicable fellow I” 

“ Signore, Albrecht Dnrer is my friend. 
I cannot permj^him to be spoken ill of in 
%my presence.” 

“ He is a rascal, 1 tedl you ! Yon think 
you receive from him his best proofs ; you 
are deceived ! He sends you only miser- 
able copies, carelessly made by the worst 
of his pupils!” 

Marc Antonio started at these words, 
and cfdoiired deeply. *. 

“How I an engraver of his genius, suffer 
himself to be disgraced in such a manner ! 
Look at this rerffine delUi m'imial Con- 
trast it with the jiroof 1 brought froui Nu- 
remberg. Tell me, yourself, if the engrav- 
ings you have frcftji Albrt'clit Ddrer can 
compare with mine ? Do you find equal 
grace, purity, and foroe, in both ? 'J’bat 
water, you sec, has no transparency ; that 
perspective is bad ; that madonna has n*> 
grace— the child no nature. How harsh 
and incorrect those outlines ! I could 
almost say this proof of yours had been 
wrought with a blunted graver! In the 
other you find all the freedom and energy 
of the master,” 

“ ’Tis true!” faltered Marc Antonio; 
“ you say well. Albrecht Durcr has de- 
ceived me !” 

“False villain!” — cried the stranger in 
a terrible voice— “ false villain I it is not 
Durcr who has deceived yon ! It is you 
w’ho have cheated the pulmc ; -the imbecile 
pnbliff, that cannot distiuguish between the 
works of an artist who labours for poste- 
•rity, and that of a dissolute wretch who 
sells his genius to ttic indecencies of Are- 
tino and Julio Romano,! Yes ; Marc 
Antonio, you are the impostor ! You Lave 
usurped the name of fithers— name! 
for know that I am Jthreef^. Durer P* 

Fnle and struck, Majrc Antonio sank 
back upon the seat from which he had 
started. • 


“ I will have justice. All Europe shall 
know your pemdy. Your name shall 
indeed be inseparable from mine. Fame 
shall proclaim— ‘ 'I bis is be who usurped 
ilic name ofe Durcr- who degraded his 
talents to the task of perpeti^iating the 
vile sketches of Julio Romano, and the 
infamous libels of Aretiuo !’ ” S(» saying, 
the stranger riislied out. 

From the studio be repaired to the 
Venetian Senate, whore be entered his 
complaint. The Senate passed a decree, 
forbidding Marc Antonio, under severe 
penalties, to counlcrfeit again the signa- 
ture or the cipher of Albrecht Durer, and 
ordering all the falsified engravings to be 
committed to the flames. All Italy tot>k 
part with the (I erman artist. Clement V 11 . 
threw Marc Antonio into prison for engrav- 
^ing scandalous prints. Iluror, rtwenged, 
and full of honours, retiirned to Germany, 
after a sojourn of three months in Venice 
and Jlomc. Marc Autonit», despite his 
splendid genius, could never wipe ont that 
disgrace, whence, by many liistorians, bis 
name is never mentioned wiibout the 
addition of the epithet ladrone (robber).— 
I'Yoin the Magazzino Pitfuriro, 


THE HYSSOP OF SCRIPTURE. 
The Scriptures have taught every one 
that there is such a jilani os Hyssop ; but 
it should be known that the Hysso]), or 
of Scripture is certainly a distinct 
species from our common Hyssop {Dys- 
sojms which was introduced 

into Knglnnd, from the south of Europe, 
about the year 1 M8. 

« Solomon is said to have spoken of “ the 
cedar that groweth on Lelionon,” to the 
“hyssop, springing out of the walU' 
Hence, it seems to he meant that he 
spoke of trees from the largest to tlie 
least; but, surely, our Hyssop is not the 
minimus among ]>binl.s. An exceedingly 
minute plant, the Di/mnosfomuw frien- 
(xitteluni^ was observed, by Hasselquist, 
growing in abundauce ?fpon the walls of 
Jerusalem ; and be conjectures that Ibis is 
the H y ssop of iSolomon . , 

Blit, it a])peurs that there was yet some 
oilier plant, a shrub, aPuded to in Scrip- 
ture, under tlie name of Hyssop, or Esob ; 
since it is said— “ The soldiers having 
filled a sjmnge witli vinegar, they put it 
upon If stick of Hyssop, and jiresented it 
to our Saviour’s mouth, wboewas ufion the 
cross.” Jj\AiEs IT. Fennell. 

ASSAM TEA.-^-lJ. 

MANtTl’ACTUIlE. 

^ f Wj5 next come to a very interesting di- 
vision of our subject, namely, the mode of 
preparing the different varieties of the 
new Tea."* This is, ccr(|iinly, not the least 
imjmrtant %^neh of the Report ; the pos- 
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sibility of the fp*owth of Tea elsewhere 
than ill China, not having been ques- 
tioned ; jvliereas the manufacture, or pre- 
i>aration,is a craft, or art, which has to be 
learned by Europeans. We, tl«‘rcfore, take 
leave to inti^iducc Mr. llruce’s details.] * 
Syehre Hlack Tea.— The leaves of this 
arc the Soiwltong and Puwchong, After 
they have been gathered and dried in the 
sun, in the usual way, (see the former ac- 
count of Black Tea,) they are beaten and 
put away four different times; they are 
then put into baskets, jiressed down, and 
a cloth jjut over them. When the leaves 
become of a brownish colour by the lii^at, 
tljt‘y throw out and luive a peculiar smell, 
and are then ready for the pan, the bot- 
tom of which is made red-hot. I'liis pan 
is fixed in masonry brea.st high, and in 
a sloping position, forming an angle of 
forty degrees. Thus the iian being placed 
on an inclined |)lane, tlu' leaves, when 
tossed about in it, cannot escape bef|iud, 
or <»n the sides, as it is built high up, but 
fall out near the edge close to the manu- 
facturer. ami always into his hands, so as 
to 1 h* swept out easily. When the bottom 
of this pan has been made* red-hot by a 
wood fir<‘, the ojx'rator puts a cloth to his 
mouth, to prevent inhaling any of the hot 
vapour. A man on tin* left of him stands 
ready with a basket of prepared leaves ; 
one or two men stand on his right with 
dollahs, or shallow baskets, to receive the 
leaves from the pan, and another keeps lift- 
ing the hot leaves thrown^out of the pan 
into the dollah, that they may (juickly cool. 
At a given signal from th(‘ (hinamari, the 
jierson with the basket of prejinred leaves 
seizes a handful and d{tsh(‘s it, as quick as 
thought, into the red-hot pan. I'lie China- 
man tosses and turns the crackling leaves 
in the pan for half a minute, then draws 
them all out liy seizing a few leaves in 
each hand, using them by ivay of a brush, 
not one being left behind. They are all 
caught by the man with the dollah, or bas- 
ket, who, with his disengagi'd hand, con- 
tinues lifting the leave.s and letting them 
fall again, that they niay»qnickly cool. 
Should a leaf be left behind in the pan by 
any accident, the cloth that is held ready 
in the mouth is n])plied to brush it out ; 
but all this is done as quick as lightning. 
I'he man that holds the basket of leaves 
watches the process sharply ; li»r no 
sooner is the Ijst leaf out of the pan, than 
he dashes in another handful, so that, to 
an observer at a little distance, it appears 
as if one man was dashing the leaves in, 
and the other as fast dashing them out 
again— so quickly and dexterously is this 
managed. As soon as one basket has re- 
ceived about four handfuls of the hot 
leaves from the j)a^, it is rcnioved, and 


another basket placed to receive the 
leaves ; and so on, until all is finished. A 
roaring wood-fire is kept up under the 
pan, to keep the bottom red-hot, as the 
succession of fresh leaves tends greatly to^ 
cool the pan, which ought always to be 
scrubbed and washed out after the process 
is over. In China these pans are made o( 
cast-irgn, and if great care is not taken, 
they will crack in the cooling ; to prevent 
which, one man kee])s tapping the inside 
«f the edge of tlic pan briskly witli a wet 
broom, used in the cleaning of the vessel, 
while^nother pours ctdd water in genlly ; 
thus it cools in a few seconds, and is 
ready for another batch of I'ea. The lg|ives 
are»rolled and latched the same as the 
othy 'leas, and jmt into the drying basket 
for itbout ten minutes. When a little dry, 
^people are emjdoyed to work and press 
the leaves in the hands in small quantities, 
of about <)ne and a half to two rupees’ 
weight at a time, for about half a minute ; 
they arc then put into smaP|squarc pieces 
of ])a|K»T. and rolled up ; after this thc‘y are • 
jmt into the drying basket, and permitted 
to dry slowly over a gentle firf for s<mic 
liours, until the whole is th«>rongbly dry. 
I'his Tea is not sold in tlie China market ; 
it is used princqially as offerings to the 
priests, or k(‘j)t for high days and holi- 
days. It is said to be a very fine 'I'ea, and 
there is not one man in a hundred who 
can make it properly. The Powdtovig Tea 
is made in tlie same way as the Sychee^ 
with this exception, that it is not formed 
into balls. • 

Muigtffew Black Tea, — The leaves 
, ( Pmvdiong ) are plucked and dried in the 
sun, and are then beaten and dried in the 
shade for half an hour ; this is done three 
successive times, and the leaves are very 
much shaken by a circular motion given 
to them in a sieve, so as to keep them 
rolling and tumbling about in the centre 
of it. I’his treatment continues until they 
are very soft ; they are then all(»wed to 
remain for a short time ; the contents of 
the first sieve are then placed in the c(‘n- 
tre of a close-w'orked bamboo basket, with 
a narrow edge, and the leaves are divided 
into four equal parts. The contents of the 
seconif sieve are ])biced in nuothcr bamboo 
basket like the farmer, and this ba.skct is 
» placod»on the top of the first, and so on, 
piling one basket upon another, untfl all 
is finished ; — there may be about two 
pounds of leai«*s in each basket. The red- 
hot pan isusedthesainfi as in Sydtcf^^ only 
now tlm men cast in one division of the^ 
Icavti^nto the basket, and this is tumbled* 
and tossed ,about in the red-hot j»au, like 
a plaything, for^bout thirty s**coih1s, and 
then swept out ; anotller division is cast in, 
and^so ou, until all the prejiarcd baskets 
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have been emiAied. The contents of each 
basket are still kept separate, by placing 
the leaves, when they come out of the 
i)an, in separate baskets. The whole is a 
'brisk an^ lively scene, and quite metho- 
dical, every one knowing his station, and 
the part he has to perform. The baskets 
are then arranged on shelves to air ; the 
contents are aflerwanls tat^hed, the same 
as our black Teas, and fired in the drying, 
baskets, but with this difference, that each 
division is placed on paper and dried. 
When it is half dry, (the same as our Teas,) 
it is put away for the night, and the next 
morning it is picked, and put into the dry- 
ing Jjaskets over gentle, deadened fires, 
and gradually dried there ; it is then 
packed hot. This Tea is a difficult sort to 
make. • 

SkuHg Paho Black Tea. — Pluck the 
young {Paho) leaf that has not yet blown 
or expanded, and has the down "on it, and 
the next one that has blown, with a part 
of the stalk ,'^iut it 4nto the sun for half 
» an hour, Iheninto the shade ; tateh over 
a gentle fire, and in tatching roll the 
leaves occQwsionally in the pan, and spread 
them all round the sides of the same ; 
ogain roll them until they begin to have a 
w-ithered and soft appearance, then spread 
them on large sieves, and put them in the 
shade to air for the night ; next inoming 
pick, and then fire them well. Some Tea- 
makers do not keep them all night, but 
^ manuiactiire and pack the Tea the same 
day. This Tea is valued in Chinaf as it is 
very scarce ; but the Chinafuen acknow- 
ledge that it is tiot a good soft. They 
prefer the Teas the leaves of which ore 
come to maturity. 

COPYRIGHT. 

{Speech of Lord Maiior upon the Second Reading 
of AIa. Srrokast Talfourd's Coftrigiit 
Bill, in the Home of Commons, ly, 1839: 
reported in the Times.] * 

Was it not evident that the literary 
geniu% of the country required some 
fostering mea,snre? How many great 
works must have been lo.st to the nation 
through the res angmtee domi^ which fet- 
tered the energies of those who otherwise 
would and could have transmitted greater 
and^ more enduring mepiorials [oi their 
genius, than these which we we^ now 
posf^‘ssed of. Dryden himself had left on 
record, that the necessity of writing for 
• his daily bread, prevented fhim from un- 
dertaking a great* national poem, which 
^he had long c\)ntemplated, but which his 
necessities compelled him to fore^>^ fi>r 
the purpose of procuring a sulwlstence by 
“writing lewd jdays fiir a profligate 
court." What was •the fate of him, of 
whose name every Englishman shonl^ be 


proud — of him of whom it might well bo 
said — 

** Into the heaven of heavens he has pmsumed, 

An earthly guest, and drawn empyrean air V* 

W as not that the universal feeling towards 
Milton in the House, and in tltls country ? 
Well, then, would the House wish to know 
how this admiring country had rewarded 
that illustrious poet ? W ould they wish to 
know the' fate of Milton’s last female 
descendant ? Let thein hear the account 
of his granddaughter, as given hy Dr. 
Johnson, in his Life of Miltmi: — “She kept 
a i»etty grocer’s, or chandler’s shop, near 
Shoreditch. In 1750i Comus was played 
for her benefit. She has so little ac- 
quaintance with diversion or gaiety, that 
she did not know what was intended when 
a benefit was offered her. 3'he profits of 
‘ the night were only .XT30. She and her 
hushafhd tlicn augmented their little stock 
of grocery, with w’hich they removed to 
Islington “ and this,” adds Dr. John- 
son, with natural feeling, “ this was the 
greatest l>enefaction that Paradise Lost 
ever procured the author's de.sceiidants !" 
“It was beautifully said by him, whose 
genius shc^d its beam.s on an humble 
country churchyard — 

“Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest.*' 

The object of this hill was to (►bviate 
the calamity hinted in the poet’s reflection 
— to provide that no future Milton should 
pas.s away mute and inglorious ; that 
such an one shonld be rescued from the 
daily dnidg(‘ry of providing in some other 
profession for his children’s bread ; that 
I. ne should he supplied w'ith the natural 
motive and natural reward for exertion, 
and that the harvest of his toil should 
hereafter be reaped by his children. It 
had been argued, that succcssfijl writers 
were paid hy tlu‘ reputations which they 
acquired ; hut why should they be the ex- 
ception to a general rule ? In every other 
department rich rewards were reaped. In 
the army, there was the Duke of Marl- 
borough ; in science, there was Arkwright ; 
in statemanskip, Canning. *Why, then, 
should literary men, and literary men 
only, be confined to the empty honour of 
literary celebrity ? He would mention a 
fact, which proved that the existence of 
‘copyright did not enhance the jirice of 
standdrd works. A lieautifully printed 
edition of Lord Byron's poems might be 
bought in this country for twenty shil- 
lings; while a similar edition published 
in France, where there was no copyright 
in the work, cost twenty-five francs. 
If a work were illustrated with many 
expensive plates, it might be published 
at a cheaper rate by a bookseller wlni 
had the exclusive right of issuing it. 
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than by several, who would, each of them 
be obliged to incur the expense of having 
a separate set of plates engraved. It 
was, tlierefore, not clear that the price of 
works was enhanced by the existence of 
copyright ; and, if it were, a .small increase 
for the l)enpfit of tliose emineiit men to 
wliotn the j>ublic were so largely indcbl<‘d, 
would never he objected to by the 
people. An insiiflicieut degree of pro- 
tection promoted the growth of light and 
ephemeral jwoductions, to the exclusion o^ 
those deeper and more scientific works 
which looked forth, from the pre.sent day, 
to futurity for due appreciation. 

It was important to consider, also, what 
had been the recent legislation of forei^ 
state.s with respect to copyright ; for if it 
appeared that their legislation had, for the 
most jiart, been tending to the same ])oiut, 
and running in the .same direction, fcs 
were urged in the pre.sent hill,*it would 
Surely be a strong ]jroof, or, at least, pre- 
sumption, that tla^sc principles vfere the 
iiio.st conformable to the general growth 
of knowledge, and to tlie present spirit of 
the ag(‘. Now, on this foreign legislation, 
a great deal of information had lately 
been mupiired and collected in a valuable 
pamphlet by Mr. Lowrides—a ]»amplilet 
w'orthy of the greatest attention. To 
begin with the northern states, it appeared, 
from Mr. Lowndes’ bi»ok, that, in Den- 
mark and in Sweden, the cojiy right of 
works had been made perpetual. In 
Russia, the law of granted a copy- 
right for the term of '•twenty-five ^^ears 
after the author’s decease ; and, tor a 
further term of ten years, if an edition 
.should he called for within five yeifrs 
before the expiration of the first term. 
Therefore, it being admitted that the 
legislation on copyright was intended 
only for works of merit and of growing 
reputation, this was the same as grantipg 
copyright absolutely for thirty-five years. 
It ajipeared, then, that the three northern 
powers, which we generally cimsidered so 
tar behind us in literary eminence, had 
yet very far outstripped us in their zeal 
for literary protection *and endowment. 
'I’o pass from Russia to a country wdiich 
had latterly grown into favour with mem- 
bers oppo.site — lilieral Spain, it would be 
found that the law was very uncertain^ as 
to its meaning *, because, as might he pre- 
sumed, no works of permanent interest 
were now* j»roduced to try it ; hut, iic- 
cording to the opinion of M. Victor tou- 
cher, on a law ot 1805, in the Nuevisstma 
Jlecopilacion^ copyright was thereby made 
perpetual. In Prussia, a law had very 
recently been passed for a considerable 
exteD.sion of copyright. The law of July 
n, 1837, secured it for the author’s Ufe, 


and for thirty years to be reckoned from 
his death. Formerly, in that country, copy- 
right did not descend to the author’s 
heirs, except by an express agreement. 
Anstria had done little more, than to 
clare, by an imperial edict, of 18.35, that 
.sl»e would adhere to the proceedings of 
the whole Dcnualiic Diet on this .sulject. 
What, then, had been the proceedings of 
thofJerman Diet ? As might be expected, 
from the composition of that body, slow, 
perplexed, and inconclusive. So early as 
June 8, 1815* it was resolved : “ The Diet 
‘shall take into consideration, at its first 
mdbliiig, some plan for uniform legislation 
on the liberty of the press ; and also what 
gteps arc necessary to be taken fii;» secure 
aumors and ptihlishers from invasion of 
ilieir copyrights.” But the fruits of this 
first meeting” were .still to come. ThcrCf 
had only been, after twenty-two years, 
(Noveinl>er 9, 1837,) a .sort of convention 
lor international coiyright amongst the 
different states, and for a period of copy- 
right to authors of fwo j^ars, or, in some 
rare cases, of twenty. But this was ati- 
niUtt*d to he merely a temporary regula- 
tion. 'I'he whole subject was to be a gain 
discussed, and decided upon by the Diet in 
1842. M"ilh regard to France, the law 
now in force was a decree of Napoleon, 
dated February 5, 1810, which granted 
copyright to an author for his life, to his 
widow for her Ufe, and, after their death, 
to their children for twenty yeaxs. Where 
an author left a widow and family, t^is 
law*was, urohahly, more advantageous to 
him piaii our Eiigli.sh term of twenty- 
eight years absolutely. But the French 
law% like ours, was cori.sidered an.satis- 
lactory, on account of the .shortne-ss of the 
term. A commission was appointed in 
1825, headed by M. 1 )elarocliefoncauld, 
and another in 1837, headed by the Comte 
do Segur : l)oth recommended an extension 
^ copjright to fifty years after the death 
OT the author; and it was probable that 
the .subject would speedily he brought 
mider the consideration of tht‘ Chambers, 
Lastly, the example of the I'liited States 
was not to he passed over. Legislation 
on that subject, in Congress, began in 179U ; 
bukthe act now in force passed on the 3rd 
of February, 18.31 . It gave a copyright to 
an autlior for the term of twenty-eight 
yc^rs; and if he survived fhat period, 
for a further tenn of fourteen.* But it 
was very remarkable, that the report of 
the Judiciary Comjmittee, appointed \n 
that year, pointed to a further and very 
ct^iderablc extension 'of this booi>, to 
^iLuthors. The report stated ; — “ Your com- 
mittee • believe that the ju.st claim.s of 
authors require from ouV legislation a 
protection not ^lellj than what is proposed 
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in the bill reported. U])on the first ]»rin- 
ciples of proprietorship in j»roperty, au 
author has an exclusive and jierpetual'’— 
observe the word perj)etual — “ri^?ht, in 

{ )r«fe?ence to any other, to the fruits of 
I is labour. If labour and eflbrt in pro- 
ducing what before was not ])(>sse.«scd or 
knovv'n will j^ive title, *^1100 th(» literary 
man has title j)erfeet and absplutc. We 
ouffht to present every reasonable * 111 - 
duceinent to iiifliience men to consecrate 
their talents to the advantage of science.” 
Mr. J. o wild es added: An ahiendinent of 
the law of 1S31, by a further <*xtension of 
the term of copyright, is much talked ofiin 
America.” These facts shewed what was 
<he sto^*' of public opinion throughout 
Eurojie on this question, and furnished 
strong reasons to induce the House tf 
pass the measure now proposed. 


The following statement of the produce 
of various copyrights, or remuneration 
of authors,” has been drawn u]» by Mr. 
Tegg, the pnbliHier, and appendixl to a 
U'Tter addresH(*d by him to The !/Vyae,v jour- 
nal, on the proposed alterations in the law 
of copyright : « 

Fru(fmn}1s of Hulortf, by Charles Janies Fox, 
sold by liOTd Holland, .'•,000 guineas. 

Fragments of History, by Sir James Mackintosh, 

£r),000. 

Lingard’s Uistorg of England, £4,083. • 

Sir VV, Scott's lionapaite was sold with the printed 
books for £18,000 : tiie net receipt of copyright, 
«in the twollrst editions only, must have bceiiaboxe 
£ 10 , 000 . 

l-ife. of WHhrrforcr, by his sons, 4,000 guineas. 

Life of Byrun, hy'^Aoorc, £*1,000. ' 

/wfe of Shi'ndan, by Moore, eithei* £2,000 or 
£3,000. t * 

Ltfe of Hannah Mote, £2,000. 

Life of Cowprr, by Southey, £ 1,000. 

Lffp and Times o) George I V., by Lady C. Bury, 

£ 1 , 000 . 

Life of Scott, by Lockhart. I understand above 
50,000 volumes have already been sold at 10*. (id. 
per volume, and by my calculation a publisher's net 
profit of five shillings must have been derived from 
if, equal to £j2,o00 in the first two years of copy- 
right. * 0 

Byron’s Works, according to Mr. Murray’s adver- 
tisement, £20,000. 

Lord of the Isles, half share, £l,r00. 

Lallah Itookh, by Moore, £3,00C. 

tiejerlcd Addresses, by the Smiths, £1,000. 


Crabbe's Works, rcpublication of, by Mr. Murray, 
£3,000. 

Wordsworth’s Works, republication of, by Mr. 
Moxon, £1,050. » 

Bulwer’s Novels, from £1,200 to £1,500 each. 

Bulwer's Rienzt, £1,G00. 

Capt., Marryat’s Novels, £1,000 to £1,200 each. 

Mrs, TrolIoiHi’s Factory Boy, £1,800. < 

Sir W. Scott’s Warerley (see Lockhart's Life, vol. 
iii. p. 200), 22,500 copies, sold previous to the sale of 
the current edition, must have netted, seven shil- 
lings per eopy, £7,500, and this one out of twenty- 
two novels by the same author ! The great collec- 
tive edition, in forty-eight volumes, called by Mr. 
J,f)nkhart, The Magnum, is understood to have 
reacbetl an average sale of 25,000 per volume. Mr. 
Lockhart says that the sale of Waverley, in that 
edition, lias reached 40,000 1 The total number of five- 
shilling volumes sold, must, therefore, be 1,200,000, 
and the publisher's profit on these being at least 
tw'o shillings per volume, the gain on the edition 
must be already £120,000 over and above that on 
the former publications of each novel, and the copy- 
right of the first of these navels does not yet expire 
for some years. 

S was at considerable pains to ascertain what Sir 
Walter Scott had gained by his writings, now com- 
prised in eighty volumes, before I stated in my 
pamphlet^^ in answer to Sergeant Taltburd’s pub- 
lished speech, that it aniountcd to a qiiaiter of a 
million sterling, and, if the matter be jiroperJy in- 
quired into, will be found bejow the mark. 

Editorial Payment. 

Mr. Lockhart, Quarterly lievieu*. 

Professor Wilson, Blackwood's Magazine. 

Professor Napier, Edinhnrgh Beidew. 

Theodore Hooke, New Mo'nthty. 

Certainly not less tlian £1,000 a year on the 
average. 

Mr. Macauley, Dr, Southey, Mr. Barrow, and 
other eminent men, 100 guineas for a single urtirle 
in the Qaai terly and Edinburgh Reviews. 

Hannah More derived £3,000 per annum from 
her cop)^rights during many of the latter years of 
her life. 

Itundcirs Domestic 9ookery, £2,000. 

Nicholas Nickleby, £3,000. 

Eustace’s Classical Tour, £2,100. 

Ileher's Journal , — 1 have understood that Sir 11. 
olitaincd for the beautiful and iiiteresting 
widow of Bishop JJeber, by the sale of this work, 
£.5,000. 

Murphy's Almanac, £3,000. 

The copyright of Mannion expired in 1830, and 
since that time we “ pioneers” have disseminated 
much more than 200,000 copies at a very low rate — 
viz., two shillings, one shilling and sixiience, and 
tenpence, among tlie liumble classes of the public. 
The copyright of the beautiful poem, 7'he Lady of 
the expired in 1838, since when, different pub- 
lisher.H have brought out editions, and sold the poem 
at one-tenth of the price it had ever been sold at 
duiing the existence ff the copyright. , 


NUPTIAL AUTOGRAPHS. 


FoiiMrubY, it wa.s the faj^liioii for 
iiionarcKs, sometimes, to attend the 
iiiiirri‘cijrf.s, and witness the .settle- 
ments, of tlieir upper aud favourite 
servants. Mr. Macdonald, oflf the 
Rejirister ( )ll\ce, Edinlmrji^li, has pub- 
lished a curious Moenment,* (foiiud > 
in that otfice,) of the niarria^re of i '// 
Alexander 0#filvy and Mary He- 
thune. (or Hetou,) which took place 
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on May 3, 155(> ; and which was 
graced, also, by the presence of* 

Darnley, then Kiu^-consort of 
Mary, Qiieeii of Scots. This 
lady was one of the “ four pretty 
Maries” in attendance npon the * > 

Queen’s person. Her beauty and 
her accomjdishineiits have eli- / a 
cited the poetical coiniiK^ndalions / ^ 
of no less a man than Lhichanun. / 

'i’o this marriage contract, tlie I 
nsniies of the Queen, Darnley, 
llothwell, and several others, are 
attached. As Darnley ’s name, 
from the shortiu'ss of his regal life, is 
necessarily scarce, the reader may not ob- 
ject to a fac-siinile of it, with that of 
Mary, and her third husband, the infa- 
mous llothwell.— y>>*. Xm-f/icrn 

Tour. 

AUTOfiRAPH OP MARY, QUEEN 
OP S(!<>TS. • 

I \ one of the bundles of the Hah nrrns 
preserved in the Advocates’ Li- 
brary, at Edinburgh, is the original 
letter of Mary, Qu<‘<'n of Scots, in her 
(m*n hand writing- when about fifteen 
years of age — to her aunt : petitioning for 





a ‘‘groom of the chamber.” A neatly litho- 
graphed fac-simile to this letter^forms one 
of the many reckarclui illustrations of Dr. 
Dibdin’s Northern Tour ; the signature 
follows : 



HISTORICAL AUTOG RAIMI. 

A SORT of fortified line of coast, against 
the marauding incursions of moss-troopers, 
wild Northumbrians, and yet wildtjr Scots, 
was constantly maintained, especially 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. The command of this fortification 
was entrusted to a “ (Guardian of the 
Marches and, in some cas€*s, this officer 
exercised his authority in the most severe 
and unndenting manner. Take the fol- 
lowing instance from Sir Cuthbert Sharp’s 
Memorials of the [{ebelUon of i 

N urth umber tan instigated by the jiuke 

of Norfolk and the E:irl of Westmoreland, 
ill the attem])fi to marry the Queen of 
Scots to Norfolk. It is an order from the 
Earl of Sussex to Sir George Jlowes, 
Warden of the Marclicfi, to shoot about 200 
wretch(*d lltirderers . . . with the eweeption 
mentioned in the notice : and this ema- 
nating from her most gracious Mni'esty the 
Queen Elizalieth ! Sir Cuthbert Sfiarp has 
a lithograpbized fal»-siraile of ‘he origi- 


nal, which is written in an almost un- 
decipherable hand : “Sir George Rowes, 

1 have set the numbers to be execute in 
every towae under the names of every 
towne, as I did in your other book, which 
draweth near to two HONmiiiD; where- 
upon you may use your discretion in 
taking more or less in every towne, as 
you shall see just cause for their ofl’ences 
and fitness for example ; ... in the whole 
you pass not of all kind of such the num- 
ber of tw’o hundn^d, amongst which you 
may not execute «ny that hath frehoUi^ or 
are noted wealthy : for (such) is tne.Qu^m’s 
Majesty’s pleasure, by her special com- 
mandment.” 
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TYRIAN PURPLE. 

[Conclttded from page 279. J 
The shells inhalnt all the shores of the 
» Mediterranean, but the beat were procured 
^ at Tyre, the island of the Meninx, the 
coasts of Gaetulia and Laconia, and the 
island of Con in the JEg^cmi Sea.* I’he 
real raurex was fished for and caught wdth 
small and delicate nets ; a bait wqs put in 
them, consisting of cockles ; or other bi- 
valves, which had been so long kept out 
of water, that, on being thrown in again, 
they g»ped widely. The murex attacked 
them as food, and was drawn with 
them. I’he other species were found ad- 
hering to rocks, on mud-banks, &c. The 
season for catching them was in the spring, 
when the dye was the deepest and ^best. 
It is contained in a small ii^hite vein, which 
lies in the neck of the fish, and in its^. 
natural state is a thin and almost colour- 
less liquor. The shell was carefully broken 
off, and, as the dye loses its value when 
the fish is djad, they were obliged to cut 
it out alive. l‘he veins were then laid in 
salt, and left to settle for three days ; after 
which the, whole was boiled for ttm days 
more, and the fleshy parts skimmed ofl as 
they rose t(» the surface, till the whole 
liquid was clear, bright, and red. I'he 
longer it was boiled, the deeper, of course, 
the colour became. After tiiis, tfhe wool, 
well scoured, was steeped in it for some 
hours ; then cleaned and carded, and put in 
again, to remain till it could absorb no 
more. Nitre was employed in fixing the 
colour. I’he hue of the Tyrian dye was 
of u very deep revl, soft and shilling ; the 
colour of a rose, but approaching to black, ^ 
or like a very deep suade of the colour 
now called lake; of course, the word purple., 
as at present iindersUmd, conveys a wrong 
impression. When the smaller and inferior 
species were used, the process was the 
same, with the exception of their being 
crushed in the shell, instead *of the vein 
being cut from tlicm. The two^ were 
occasionally mixed to produce a variety of 
shade, according to the fashion.f No 
mention is made of linen being so dyed, 
and it seems to have been confined to 
woollen fabrics, and perhaps, as some 
think, to cotton. A writer in thd Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the Hoyal Society of 
London^X »»»<> 1684, mentions a ptrson at 
Miifchedd, on the Brisl-ol Channel, who 
made it his business to mark linen with 
‘ the liquor from shells. Fram the descrip- 
* 

♦ Plin. Jlitt. Nat. and Juvenal Sat, ut supra. ' 
f This appears to be the diAapkos md^slmctus 
V the Latin writers, and which does not Jthat 
the wool had been twice dyed In the same liquoi to 
produce a deeper shade, as some sup^Mse, but that 
it waS'of flcn entirely different hate. Pliny says such 
was the most fashiundbldland most expensive. 

J TVoni, oftheRogat Society, abridged, vol. ii. 


tion and plate given, he appears to have 
made nse of the periwinkle for this puroose. 
On making the experiment himself, the 
writer found the colour to vary much, and 
frequently, ^fore attaining its final hue. 
At first it was pellucid and lygarly colour- 
le.is, then became a light green, and, if 
placed in the sun, immediately much 
darker ; in a few minutes it chang<*d to a 
full sea green, and after that into a watchet 
blue ; in a few minutes more it wa.s a pur- 
plish red, and, after lying an hour or two, 
hecaiuc a very deep purple. Farther than 
this, the sun did notafiect it; but, on being 
washed in soap and water, it changed to a 
very bright and brilliant crimson. When 
the article dyed with it lay in the sun, it 
emitted a very strong and fetid smell, as 
if garlic and assafietida were mixed toge- 
ther. More lately, a species of sliell was 
nsed^by the Spanish Amcricaim at Nicoyn, 
also for dying with; but the cloth thus 
prepared was so expensive, as only to be 
woni by the noble.s.* Among the Romans, 
the royal edicts were frequently signed 
with this liquor, and it was iLsedliy artists. 

In common with the rest of the genus, 
the fish is carnivorous and locomotive, 
living sometimes in deep water, and some- 
times burying itself in the shore, while it 
is constantly searching for food. The 
colouring liquor is probabljr provided as a 
means of defence to the animal, as the ink 
of the cuttle-fish, or the saliva of the 
snail ; and, although we have never ob- 
served the fact in any American or IJritish 
species, the fisli, when touched, is .said to 
have the power of voluntarily emitting 
it ; t in which case it comes out purple, 
and of a very rank and offensive odour. 
If this be so, it must undergo some change 
in passing through the vein, us when cut 
out it is white, and long in attaining its 
purple and final hue. Since the discovery 
of America, and the iiitroduetinn of coch- 
ineal into Eiiroj)e, the fish dye has been 
entirely neglected as an article of mer- 
chandize, and is not, that we are aware of, 
anywhere used in the jircsent day. 

Another species of innrex (?) wa.s used 
by the Greeks in preparing h jngment for 

I iainters; but the colour was obtained 
rom the outside of the shell, and not from 
the fi.sh, as was tlic purple dye. 

' THE TRUMPET SHELL. 

This fine nnivalve is indigenoas to most 
warm climates ; it inhabits the African, 
American, and Asiatic seas, and is found 
on the coasts of theHslands of the Southern 
Pacific. The only use it appears to be 

* Rees'e Cyclopedia, art. Purple Pish, 
t Aristof. de Hvtl. Animal, lib.v. cap. 15, Hughes* 
Nat. Hist, of Barbadves. 
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put to, is the making of musical horns or 
trum}>ets of it ; and for this pur])ose it has 
long been fised by the natives of Africa 
and India, and even long before the Chris- 
tian era it was thus employed by the in- 
habitunts^f the countries bordering oh the 
Mediterranean. By the ancient (iroeks 
it was universally' used for giving signals 
in war. On the discovery of the Society 
Islands, it was found to be used in war, 
by the native priests on solemn occiisions, 
and by the heralds in their ships ; it was, 
in fact, tlie royal and religious instrument 
of music, and only made use of as such. 
The largest shells were selected for the 
purpose, which, in general, are about one 
foot in length. They made a ))erforation 
about an inch in diameter, near the ajicx, 
and into this they inserted a bambo(» cane 
alK>ut three feet in length, which was 
secured by binding it to the shell hy fine 
cocoa-nut braid. The wb4»le was made 
air-tight with the gutn of the bret^d -fruit 
tree. The sound is described as being 
extremely loud, but the most dismal and 
monotonous that it is possible to imagine. 
As late as the last century, it was used on 
board of ships trading to the West Indies 
or South America, instead of a speaking 
trumpet. A species was also used (and 
perhaps still is) in Barbadoes, but whether 
the jiresent one, we cannot, from the 
description,* detennine ; it served instead 
of a bell to call the slaves to their work, 
and sounded so loud, that, on a calm 
morning, it might be liq/ird above a mile 
of!’, 'fhe ajiex was merely broken, and 
then blown through. 1'he fish was eaten, 
and divers were regularly employed in 
catching it. They were generally met with 
in about six fathoms water, but after heavy 
rains they were found at the months of the 
water-courses, feeding on the garbage 
w'ashed down to them. If the water was 
dimpled, so that the bottom could not be 
seen, the divers poured a spoonful of oil 

the surface, which calmed it sufficiently 
for their purpose. When the tail pari, 
which was somewhat gritty and sandy, 
was taken away, the rest the fish tasted 
like “tripe, but shorter, sweeter, and mure 
luscious.” It is this shell which is gene- 
rally represented in the hands of Triton, 
in pictures, and whence its trivial name ; 
and from the use to which shells were thus 
put, originated the word Buccimim^ which, 
among the |pncieuts, included at least a 
third of the known univalves. 

A LEGEND OF FLORENCE *, A FLAY. 

BY LEIGH HUNT. 

[With no event in the theatrical world, 
of late, have we ^ecn more gratified than 


with the unqualified success of Mr. Leigh 
Hunt’s new play at Covent Garden I'lie- 
atre. This good fortune, coupled with 
“ the unaffected and generous govern^ 
ment” of the above establisbrneiit, wij^; 
we trust, stimulate men of genius to write 
for tlic stage morja frequently than they 
have done during the last few years | so 
that^ in place of translated and adapted 
pieces, onr dramatic literature may, in 
some measure, return to its pristine pu- 
rity. The Legend of F/oi'cnce is altogetlier 
a very interesting and agreeable prodne- 
tidi^ : its ]>octical merit lies higher in con- 
struction than in diction ; yet, it abounds 
with charming jiictures of the sunny side 
cd' onr nature ; even its dark spot^f evil 
character is toned down till it becomes 
awmst as pitiable as sinning; and the^ 
whole j)iece is fraught with the kindly 
feelings, the playful imageries of “ good in 
every thing,” which are healthful indi- 
cations of poetry devoted to a more enno- 
bling end than that of m^e amusement. 
Of the merits of Mr. fliint’s play, a 
very erroneous estimate can only be 
formed from detached passages, or cha- 
racteristics: it has fewer striking passages 
than we arc accustomed to find in our 
contemporary plays ; its interest being of 
a superior order to that which liangs on 
points or pegs for actor and audience ; 
and consisting essentially, we have 
already intimated, in dramatic construe, 
tion— in the whole, and not in parts. 
Thu^ there is an acting scene which 
almost clegtrifies the audience ; and it is 
so cleAKrIy wrought up by the author, that 
we quote it as a fair specimen of the 
genius and skill which cliaractcrize the 
wliole play. The plot is, doubtless, 
already known to our readers, through 
the newspapers : the scene we have cho- 
sen is that in which Ginevra, the wile, 
having awaked from her apparent death, 
and returned to her house, has been re- 
fused admission hy her jealous husband, 
who thinks her a spirit : she is next met 
hy Rondinelli, her first lover, as follows :J 

SCENE IV. 

A retired corner in Florence, in front of Rokdi- 

VJ3i.i.i’s House, with Garden-wall and Trees. 

RokniNELLi out of doors, musing. 

Rondinelli. A gentle night, clothed ^ith the 
• moon and silemce. — * 

Bles^d be Ood, who lets ub see the stars ; 

Who puts no hlaclt and sightless gulf fietwdhn 
Those golden gazers out of immensity, 

And mortal eyes, yearning with hope and love !— , 
She’s now a blessed spiri^beyond those lights, 

With happy, eternal cheeh. And yet, methinks, 
Heriqi^ as well as sweet is hlisa in heaven, 
Af^i^rmits pity for those that are left mourning. 
*^ntle is greatest and habitual nature ! 

Gentle tWe* starry space 1 gentle the air! 

Gentle the softly •ver-moving trees ! 

Gentle time past and future I both asleep. 

While the quick present is loud by daylight only. 
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Aud gently I come to Nature, to he worthy 
Of cuinfort and of her, and mix myhelf 
With the everlasting mildness in which she lives. — 
Sweetest and best I my couch a wid«)wer seems, 

, Although it knew thee not ; and 1 came forth 
ji^> join thee ^ 1 could ; for thou and 1 
Are thus unhoused alike, and in no home. 

'J'he wide earth holds us both. 

GrNKVKA enters, and haltB apart, looking at him. 
Gtnevrn. Antonio ! 

Rondinetli. Oh earth and beaveijl What art 
thou ? * 

Giitevru. Fear not to look on me, Antonio ! 

1 am Ginevra — buried, bnt not dead, 

And have got forth and none will Jpt me in. 

Kven niy mother is frighten'd at my voice, 

And I have wander’d to thy gentle doors. 

Have pity on me, good Antonio, • 

And take me from the dreadful streets at night. 
Rondinelli. Oh Heaven ! Oh all things terrible 
andsficautiful ! , 

Art thou not angel, shewing me some dread sight 
Of trial and reproof? Or art thou indeed c 

* Still living, and may .that hand be touch’d vitlXx 
mine? [She has held oat her hand to htm. 

Ghteorn. Clasp it, and help me tow'ards thy door ; 
for wonder ' 

And fear, and that long deadly swoon, have made 
Me too a terror to rayselt, and scarcely 

I know how 1 stand thus. 

Rondinelli (woi’i% stmoly, but eagerly, and breath- 
t less towards her.) Inlold us, air! 

Infold us, night and time, if it he vision ! 

II not— if not — 

[He touches lAr hand, and clasps her to his heart. 
It is Ginevra’s self, 

And in Antonio’s artns ! —She taints ! Oh sweetest I 
Oil cheek, who.se tears have been with mine— She’ll 
die!- 

She’ll die, and I^ahall have killed her ! , 

Ginei^ra {sliding down on her knees.) Strength has 
risen o’er me from the depths of weakness. 

Oh Signor Rondinelli I Oh good Antonio ! 

Be all 1 think thee, and think not ill of me, 

I^)r let me f)ii8s thy threshold, having a fear 
Of the world’s speech, to stain a spotless misery. 
Rondinelli. Oh rise ; and when 1 lllink that thou 
canst stand • s 

Unhelp’d of these most gla<l hut reverent arms, 
Aloof w'ill 1 wait from thee, as far apait 
As now 1 closely grasp’d thee. 1 was mad, 

And am, with joy, to find thee alive, and near me; 
But, oh blest creature I Oh lady I Antonio’s angel I 
Say but the word— df) — and, 1 love tb.ee so, 

That, after thou hast ta.sted food and wine, 

Myself will bear thee to thy house, tliy husband, 
Laying a heav’n on his repentant heart. 

Gtnevrn. Never. The grave itself ha^ been be- 
tween us; 

The hand of Heaven has parted us, acknowledged 
By his own driving me from his shrieking doors : 
And none but thy door, and a convent’s, now, 

'I'o which thy honourable haste vill guide me, 

Shall open to me in this world again, 
bhellfcr me till the morn. 


HOWITt’s visits to KnMARK.^BLC PLACES. 

«. (^oncluded from pag(^2SC^.) ^ 

IThk Viwt to Compton-Winy ates, lying 
in a solitary jmd scclnded valley of W ar- 
vricksbire, coutaiiis innch that will be new 
to the general readenj 

ComjiJt(ni‘f1'inyates v 

Ia*a curious old house belonging totSifr 
Marquis of Nortbampton, and gives the 
title of Lord Compton to liis eldest son. 
U lies in the range of iftll« of which Edge- 


Hill forms a iinrt, and is about four miles 
from Edge-Hill, and two from the village 
of llrailcs. Perhaps there is no liouse in 
the kingdom which is located in a more 
hidden aud out-of- the- world .situation. It 
.stands in a deep hollow of this^ range of 
hills, surrounded by woods and ]>onds. Jt 
is often called Coinptoii-in-the-Hole, from 
its .singular site ; and a man of whom 1 
asked the way to it, said, “ Von never seed 
a house in sioh a hole.” 

(The gem of the place appears to be a 

Secret Popish Chapel.] 

One only circumstance, which is mys- 
terious, is the existence of the Popish 
chapel in the roof. 'I’hc family was always 
so loyal and so Protestant, that the exist- 
ence of such a ]>lac(* in the house i.s 
not a little curious. Henry Comjdon, the 
joungest of the six sons left by the loyal 
Karl, became bishop of liondon, and so 
distingui.shed himself as the o]»ponent of 
all sclifemes for the restoraiion of Popery, 
that James II. suspended him; and only 
restored him on the approach of tin* 
Prince of Orange. I'his prelate was ac- 
tive in effecting the Revolution, and set- 
tling the government of King William. 

The present Marquis, stnick with these 
facts, IS inclined to doubt whether tliis 
ever was a Popish chapel at all; yet he 
confesses that a curiously carved door, 
wdiich he removed from a crypt, or con- 
fessional, ill it, lately to Ashby Castle, 
looks suspicious. In fact, the situation — 
in the roof, the dbnstrnctioii, with its jiri- 
vate closets and staircases, so exactly on 
the principle of the secret chapels of the 
i\‘cu.sanls, and the established tradition, 
all seem to reveal a .secret which was, 
no doubt, well kept, .when it was of the 
greatest con.seqiience — that some one of 
this highly loyal and Protestant family, 
the lord, or, perhaps, his lady, was of the 
ancient faith, and here practised its rites 
in the profoundest secrecy. And, indeed, 
rare must have been the instances in 
which the subtlest skill and contrivance 
c<»uld jircvent the fact of recusancy trans- 
piring, when tISe richest rewards were 
offered by Ciovernment to espionage. In 
Rushworth we find a list of no less than 
seven- and-thirty kniglits and baronets, 
besides the Earl of Rutland, Viscount 
Dunbar,, William Lord Evre, Lord St. 
John, and l^ord Scroop, as well as a long 
catalogue of e.‘<quircs, which wlis presented 
by the servile parliament of James I., as 
of persons whom it was desirable to re- 
move from the offices bf lords lieutenant, 
magistrates, &c., as Pojjiish recusants, and 
of many of these the simple offence was, 
that their wives, and, in some instances, 
even their children, did not go to church 1 
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In the third year of Charles I., we find 
the Commons a^ain poiij^atiilatin^ the 
Cr(»wii that it had driven all “ tin* Papists 
and Jesuits, enemies of church and state, 
to lurk in dark corners liktf the sons of 
darkness and this was followed by a 
j)roclaination, ordering; a levy ui)on their 
estates of two>tliirds of their value, and 
for all priests and Jesuits not already 
banished, to be confined in the Castle of 
Wisbeach. 

Of the seclusion and desertion of this 
old ‘‘moated ^ranj^e” some idea may be 
formed from this fact I asked the woman 
which was the way from the house to 
IJrailes, the next villai^e on my route. 
She replied, she “really could not well 
dirtict me —for there once had hecn a road^ 
but it was now grmm np; but I must pfo 
directly out at the front {^ate, throuf'h the, 
belt of wood opposite, and hold* across 
the common, as well as I could, till I saw 
the tower of Urailes.” * 

Pondering on the old woman’s words, 1 
walk(*d over the fields to Hrailes, glad 
that the roof had been kept on the old 
house, and hopeful, if the wild solitude of 
its situation did not prevent it, that the 
rapidly increasing wealth and well-known 
taste of its present noble owner, may yet 
cause the refitting of Compton-Winyates, 
and its restoration to all its ancient state. 

^edotiical0. 

bkntley’s miscellany. 

(Concluded from page 312,) 

[Or the heroine of the Editor’s Git^ 
Fawkes^ here is an exquisite ])ortraiturc.] ^ 
Tloiana Itadcliff}*- 

Catesby had seen her twice before ; and 
whether the circumstances under which 
they now met might have caused some 
change in her demeanour, he could not 
tell, hut he thought her siuguk^rly altered. 
A year ago, she had been a lively, laugh- 
ing girl of seventeen, with a bright brow-n 
.skill, dark llowing tresses, and eyes as 
black and radiant as those of a gipsy. 
She was now a grave, collected woman, in- 
finitely more beautiful, but wholly changed 
in character. Her comnlexion had become 
a clear, transparent wliite, and set off to 
great advantage her large, luminous eyes, 
and jetty brows. I ler fi^rc was tall and 
majestic ; her features regular, dcdicately 
formed, and^of the rarest and proudest 
class of beauty. She was attired in a dre.s.s 
of black-wrought velvet, entirely without 
ornament except thc^rosnry at her girdle, 
with a small ebony crucifix attached to it. 
She wore a close-fitting cap, likewise of 
black velvet, edge«l with pearls, beneath 
which her raven tresses were gathered in 
such a manner as disjday, iiipst becom- 


ingly, the smooth and snowy expanse of 
her marble forehead. 

Notwithstanding his age, and the disso- 
lute and distracted life he had led, Catesbv^ 
was sUll' good-looking enough to"bavc pnj^ 
duced a favourable impres<ion upon any 
woman easily captivated by manly beauty. 
The very expression of his marked and 
pi‘culwir physiognomy, — in some degree 
an index to his character,— was sufficient 
to rivet attention ; and the mysterious 
•interest gcneniplly inspired by his presence 
wuis not diminisliod on further acquaint- 
auc€% with him. Though somewhat stern 
in their expression, his features were .strik- 
ingly handsome, cast in an ovhI jyaould, 
ailfi clothed with the pointed beard and 
mi^ustacbes invariably met with in the 
portraits of Vandyck. . His frame was • 
strongly built, but well proportioned, and 
seemed ciqiable of enduring <the greatest 
fatigue. His dress was that of an ordi- 
nary gentleman of the period, and con- 
sisted of a doublet of qullttj|jl silk, of sober 
colour and stout texture; large trunk-hose* 
swelling out at the hips ; and bufl‘ boots, 
armed with sjmrs with iiuii^'iise rowels. 
He wore a deep and Ktiffly-starclu*d raft* 
round his throat ; and his a])parel was 
completed by a short cloak of brown cloth, 
lined with silk of a similar colour. His 
arms were rapier and poniard, and In'* 
high-crowned plumed hat, of the peculiar 
form then in vogue, and looped, on the 
“leer-side,” with a diamond cla.sp, was 
tlirowm upon the table. 

(By the i^«y, there are some neat green- 
room afiecdotes in this^N umber : c, g, | 

Mathews and the Silver Spoon. — Amongst 
Mathews’s pranks of younger days, that is 
to say, when he first came from Y ork to 
the Haymarket theatre, he was invited 

with F and some other performers to 

dine with Mr. A , now an eminent sil- 

versmith, but who at that period followed 
the business of a ])awnbroker. It so hap- 
pened that A was call(*d out of tin* 

parlour at the back of the shop during 
dinner. Mathews, with wonderful cele- 
rity, altering his hair, countenance, hat, 
&c., took a large gravy-spoon off the 
dinner-table, ran in.stantly into the street, 
enterhd one of the little dark door.s lead- 
ing to the pawnbroker’s counter, and 

dtctuaily pledged to the unconscious % 

his own gravy-spoon. Mathewst coiftrived 
with e(pial rapidity to return and seat 
himself (havi«ig left the street-door open) 

befi»re A re-app«ftired at the diimer- 

tablcM<9f? a matter of course, this was 
m^'i^he subject of a wager. An cclair- 
cissemeut jook place before the party broke 

up, to the infiipte astonishment of A . 

Rabelais never .acvoinplished a neater 
practical joke than this. 
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A Pair of Bulls. — S K was one 

evening? behind the scenes of rU)vent Gar- 
den theatre, when he observed a rcmark- 
*'^ble-looking person ut the side-scene. 

^ WhoVtfiat?’" inquired K , of Farley. 

“ That is O. Smith, ' n?plied Farley ; “ I 
thought everybody knew him.”— “ Intro- 
duce me,” said K . The introduction 

immediately took jdace, when^K— n with 
great warmth of feeling, said, “ Mr. O. 
Smith, I hav«* long wished to be intro- 
duced to yon as a man of talent. I have* 
the pleasure to be very intimate with your 
namesake.^ Air. T. P. Cooke.” « 

At the conclusion of an engagement at 
the Vj9toria theatre, when Abb<»tt was the 

lessee, K said, “My dear Abbott^ I 

am off to the country : can I carry qny 
• letters fur you f” Abbott thanked lt(m, 
and inquired to what ])art of the country 

K - was "going. “ Faith, 1 have not yet 

made up my ftiind” answered K ■ ■■■ . 

D'Egvilie and Poole. — Mathews l»cing 
invited by D’l^ville to dine one day with 
•him at Brighton, D’Egvillc inquired what 
was Mathews’s favourite dish ? “A 
roasted leg qf pork, with sage and onions.” 
This was provided; and D’Egville, carv- 
ing, swore that he could not find the 
stuffing. He turned the joint all over, 
but in vain. Poole was at* table, and, in 
his quiet way, said, “ Don’t make 5* Ourself 
unhappy, D'Egville; ))erhaps it is in the 
other leg” 

John Taylor. Taylor was asked if 
lie w-as a descendant ofl'aylor the water- 
poet ? He shook his thin wdiite head, and 
said, “ No ; 1 am* Taylor the nKlk-aud~ 
water poet.” 

MatkcAvs's Yorkshire Servant, — Soon 
after Mathews had married the present 
Mrs. Mathews, he paid a visit to his 
mother, who was in an infirm state of 
health. Mathews had brought a bumpkin 
of a servant lad trom York, who freqmmtly 
formed a capital model for maViy of his 
master’s admirable representations of rus- 
tic ignorance. This tellow was always in 
error. One day, Mrs. Lichfield sent, with 
her compliments, to inquire how old Mrs. 
Mathews was. The York lad went up 
stairs to Mrs. Mathews, Junior, and deli- 
vered the message thus : “ Missus ’Lich- 
field’s compliments, marm, and wants to 
knou^//ow old you be ?” * # • ’ 

Tu%i Dilklin and the Lozenge.-^ Tom 
Dibdin had a cottage near Box Hill, to 
^hich, after his theatrical lakours, he was 
delighted to retire.* One stormy night, 
after Mr. and Mrs. Dibdip haV l^n in 
bVd some time, Mrs. D. being kept 
by the violence of the' weathe^,^ aronseh 
her hnsband, exclaiming,. “ Tom, Tom, 
get up !” “ What for i” paid he.— “ Don’t 
you hear how» very bad the wind is?’’ — 


“Is it?” replied Dibdin, half asleep, hut 
conid not help punning. “ Put a pepper- 
mint lozenge ont of the window, my dear ; 
it is the best thing in the world for tlie 
wind,” 

[Of the remaining conteiit« we could 
well have spared the resuscitation oi* the 
Cock-lane Ghost, and the Woodstock 1 1 oax. 
The “Anecdotes of Fleet Marriages” is, 
altogether, much more attractive metal.] 


MEDirAL FEES. 

The late Lord Dudley and Ward, long 
before he was assailed by his terrible 
affliction, was in the habit of presenting 
his physician w’ith whatever happened to 
be in his pocket at the time, whether it 
was a bunch of keys, or a purse of gold, 
/fhe late Major Snodgrass, who died a few 
years ago, leaving an enormous properly, 
used never to offer his surgeon less than 
fire guineas a visit, and fifty guineas' if 
any operation, however Irifiiiig, was per- 
formed. The late Dr. Y ates, of Brighton, 
if ive recollect rightly, was presentecl with 
a carriage and horses, and a-year 

for life, to keep them. Baron llourteloujj 
lately received (we will not say it was the 
sj)ontaneons offering of his patient,) 400 
guineas for the operation of lithotomy ; 
and Sir Astley Cooper the enormous sum 
of loot) guineas for a similar operation, 
which his patient, Mr. Plyatt, chndked to 
him in his night-cap, in the excess of his 
gratitude. Stilly it must not be imagined, 
that such instances arc frequent, or that 
many medical men are in the receipt 
j[)f largo incomes. It is probable, that 
there are not six medical men in London, 
at this moment, who are actually in the 
receipt of *^5,000 a-ycar ; whereas, at the 
Bar, there are, at least, treble that number. 
There is a fashion in medicine, us in other 
things, and^onsequently, an engrossing 
monopoly. iW. Chambers and Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, it is not unlikely, realize 2,000 
a-year from their profession ; hut there is 
a long interval between these and any 
other persons. , Sir Everard Home, during 
the time of the income tax, retfumed, it is 
said, j 6*2 1,000 as his professional income ; 
but, if ,so, it was probable an adcaptandmn 
mode of exaggerating the magnitude of his 
business, inasmuch as he succeeded to his 
uncle, Mr. Hunter, who was a much more 
celebrated man, but who <J,id not make 
half that income. Drs. Fothergill and 
Lettsom, Quakers by persuasion, and en- 
joying an extensive city celebrity, have 
been said to have remized, in some years, 
the former ;i*8,000, and the latter X* 12,000. 
The largest income, however, we believe, 
which was ever made in the profession, 
was made by Sir Astley Cooper, during 
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ns residence in the city; it nmonnted, 
ilurinj? one year, to .4;2l,000; we have 
heard it witcd still higher. The nature of 
fity practice, joined to the extraordinary 
eclchrity which this geiitleiillin enjoyed, 
duriiijur one period of his life, renders this 
account extremely probable. The mer- 
chants of this city are accustomed to come 
at once to the point, and to hand out their 
fees liberally ; they lie comparatively close 
tojfetber : time is not wasted in consult- 
ations, nor are those observations required 
which are jfeiicrally expected towards 
^reat peojde and their relatives ; cou- 
seqnentlyi a great deal of profitable bu- 
siness may be speedily despatched. At 
the west end of the town, it requires good 
nianagmnent to see tliree patients in the 
hour. Sir Henry Halford, it is said, can 
accoinjilish four. Hut taking cither of 
these data, the amount is easily teld. — 
Qimrtt^rhf Ruvieiv, 

Spirit of Hidcoticrj;. 

THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. 

At the close of the year 1838, Mr. 
nrooke, a member of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, left England in his schooner, 
(tlie Roifalist^ 142 tuns,) on a voyage of 
discovery to the Eastern Archipelago. In- 
telligence has just been received of this 
int(*restiiig exploration, in a letter ad- 
dressed to a friend, daU'd October 13, 183,9, 
and communicated to tbq Times, This 
private letter contains a summary of 
Mr. hrooke’s proceedings during a. three 
months' residence in llorneo ; in which ^ 
he slates : “ 1 have been able to establish 
the most intimate and friendly footing 
with tin* Rajah of Borneo, the ruler of the 
country, ani I have every prosjiect, in tlie 
ensiling season, of being able to see the 
whole of his country : an unfortunate 
rebellion prevented my penetrating so far 
into the interior of Borneo as I inteiidcfl ; 
nevertheless, we have accomjdished some- 
thing. W’’e have surveyed 130 miles of 
coast, never before visited #by European, 
and laid down, minutely, the rivers, pro- 
niinences, &c., from personal inspection . 

I have lived among the Dyak tribe, called 
the Sibuyaws, for ten days, and have seen 
and visited other Dyaks, so as to become* 
well acquainted with their habits^ man- 
ners, customs^^and, in some measure, their 
language. 1 have ascended various rivers, 
(of which the entire country is a net- work,) 
to the distance of thirty to seventy miles : 
the principal ones are the Sedaiig, Sera- 
wak, SamsTolun, Laudoo, &c. ; some are 
navigable for large vessels, and all afford 
excellent means of inland communication. 
The geological clnyacter of thp country 


consists of granitic mountains, once, pro- 
bably, filled up with a fine alluvial soil. 
The interior, as far as 1 have been, pre- 
sents the same features ; but I Imve not / 
been able to ascertain tbc existenci* of any'^ 
moimtain ranges, thongli, I conceive, such 
must exist. Ill trade, I have been able ^ 
effect a fooling with the Borneans, and a. 
free jierinission that English vessels may 
trade with Borneo. Scrawak, or Kiu'bing, 
f the residence of the Rajah Mood a Has- 
seim, before mentioned,* and who i^, vir- 
tually, the governor of the vast country 
lying iiietwcen Point Da, too and tlic north 
of Borneo,) is a newly established place, 
likely to prove important in a conpner- 
ciaf point of view. Antiinuiiy ore is ]>ro- 
dne^d in any quantity ; gold! tin, rattans, 
becif-wax, and hirds'-nests are likewise • 
jirociired from the surrounding country ; 
and on the banks of the river i^iuaroliin, 

J observed the land cleared, and producing 
rice of the finest quality : indeed, in the 
opinion of the Malays, tbc^cality of Se- 
rawak is richer than any other along tin* • 
whole line of coast. 1 sail from lienee, in 
a few, days, for Malacca, tlieiic<y,o (X'lebes ; 
after which I return, in the projicr s(*ason, 
to the north-west coast of Borneo,” 

Olbttunrj). 

Died, on the 6th inst., in the eighty- 
second year of his age, Mr. James Kiiowies^ ^ 
anthor%>f the new English dictionary that 
bears his nalbe. He was first cousin to 
the late ^lichard Brinslby Sheridan. At 
a v<*ry advanced period of life, he coin- 
ineiiced the above work, the auxicty, con- 
finement, and labour attendant upon the 
completion of which, accelerated his dis- 
solution. He was, what we rarely meet 
with, a perfect English scholar, had an 
extraordii^ry facility in epistolary com- 
position, and was a benevolent and pious 
man. — Times. 

In a lunatic asylum, near Newcastle, 
Luke CfenneU.^ one of the most distinguished 
of Bewick’s pupils, as a designer and 
painter, as wtdl as an engraver on wood. 

On tlie 1 8th inst., in Lower Brook Street, 
aged 7^ R.A,, F.R.S., 
FK.A.., whose elaborate renovation of 
Windsor Castle, entitles him to rank gy one 
of Bie most successful architects of his 
time. ^ 

On December 30, #839, on board his 
flag-shjif^^e IVellesley^ 72^ at sea, in the 
vidpHTy of Bombay, Rear-Admiral Sh* 
frederick^Jje%ms Maitland^ K.C.B., Com- 
mandcr-iu-cliief^ in the East Indies. Sir 
Frederick, who e\i»iryd in the sixty-third 
year of his Jige, was descended from the 
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noble honfle of Lauderdale: be bas, at 
all tiine», borne with bononr and credit 
his character as an officer and a i^entle- 
tnan ; an^d to that v^c mil add, a thoroiij^h 
seaman, Varmly and sincerely attached 
to his profession : he entered at an early 
a^c, and 1>ecaine lieiiteiiant of the Andrtt- 
meda in 17^5. Sir Frederick was ever an 
active man, and, in 1 800, brdugbt over the 
despatches of Sir Sydney Smith, dctailinf^ 
his successful efforts in effecting the treaty 
of El Arish. I’his treaty* not being ac- 
ceded to by Lord Keith, led to the expe- 
dition to Egypt ; on which inemcrable 
occasion (Captain Maitland covered the 
landyig of Abercromby’s troops witli the 
armed launches of the fleet, and subse- 
quently protected one of the wings ofeour 
4 army, with boat?*, on the lake of Aboftkir. 
In tlie Dragon and Loire, Captain Mail- « 
land was ‘eminently serviceable to his 
country ; and by his discernment and 
energy in the latter ship, led to the action 
of Sir Robei’^^alder’fl squadron with the 
« combined Spanish and French fleets. Cap- 
tain Maitland subsequently commanded 
the EmeraUl, and, in the American w'ar, 
obtained the ihliah, rated 7*1? and the 
Boyne, 98, as flag-captain to Sir Alex- 
ander Cochrane, on the coast of America ; 
but, on the breaking out of the war, and 
on the return of Ihionaparte from Elba, he 
was appointed to the JicHerophon^ 74 guns, 
and joined the blockading squadron under 
Sir Henry flotlnun, off' Rochlbrf. The 
* battle of Waterloo a second tiinewlriviiig 
Napoleon from the throned France, he 
took refuge on Imard Captain Maitland’s 
ship ; and his previous aetermination to ^ 
inaae no terms with the ex-Emperor, and 
his honourable treatment of him us a 
guest, are well known to the world : it is 
not, however, so well known, that, on 
Buonaparte’s leaving the ship, he offered 
for Captain Maitland’s uccepttincc a dia- 
mond snuff-box, valued at 3,()(b) guineas, 
the acceptance of which was conscien- 
tiously declined. Ca])tain Maitland sub- 
setjuently commanded the range nr, 74, 
and in her conveyed the King of the Two 
^cilies to Leghorn. Sir Frederick was 
subsequently appointed to the Genoa, 74, 
as a guardship in Portsmouth harbour. 
On attaining his flag as Rear-Admiral, he 
wat^ appointed Superintendont ofrPorH- 
monih Dockyard, which he resigned on 
being appointed to the imp<>rtant com- 
. mand held by him at his defitli. — Times, 
• 



Nr.w Expfidhion to the Nijter.^Au expedition is 
filling out for tlie Niger, twifieKritiah Govenmicnt, 
with the view of pieventRigtlic slave-trade in the 
west of Africa For this purpose, negotiation's arc 


to be opened with those African chiefs within whose 
dorniriiotis the internal traule is carried on ; and tlie 
goods of such territories are to be adaiitted into 
this country upon favourable terms, so as to lessen 
the temptation now olfered to the iilavc-seller. As 
tbq most comdderable of the cliiefs rule near the 
Niger, an expedition up the ri\er b>* deain-boats is 
proposed, and an establishinunt of Brilish factories 
at favourable stations. The first cost of three uu 
vessels required, including provisions and sv-ues for 
six mouths, will be £35,000; the annual chaige fo: 
victualling odicers and men, £lU,5i<>; and 
salaries of conductor, chaplain, and surgeon, 
about £4,000; besides presents fur cliiefs, and 
sundries. 

The Barometer fell, on the 4tli inst., at Hiiiton- 
Hlewitt, Somerset, to 27.91 ; being a depression 
lower than has been observed at the above locality, 
within the last twenty-two years. 

Short-hand . — The reporting of business, in tlie two 
Houses of Parliament, appears to cost the coinitiy 
about £6,000 a-year, and to he a piece of monopoly 
which demiuids curtailment. 

Penalties for Smoking . — In Bokhara, is a law in 
existeijce to prevent smoking. The penalty is a 
disgraceful one, the offender, of whom it i.s judgtMl 
proper to make an example, being seated on an ass, 
and through the city, with his callonn tied about 
Ills neck. Abd-el-Wahab, the John Knox of the 
Kast, strictly forbad the reformed Mosselin.iiis to 
smoke. 

GoodJttv/re . — A law student '’‘ce calJeil u))OJi 
Lord Mansfield with a letter of i rinctioii . and, 
after some inquiries, the veteran ic lge ask* u liini it 
he w'ere perfect in Coki* upon Littleton. lU replied 
that he was not altogether perfect, hut ' 'tended 
reading it over again fur the third time. ‘‘ Take a 
little rest, sir, take a little rest,” said his toriisliip, 
“ it is my advice that you should now ' irp a tinn 
with Eiifield's Speaker^ 

Kenyon^ Dunmny, and llorve Tooke ifse'’ gene- 
lally to dine together, in \acation, at iniean little 
eating-house near I’hancery Lane, at sevenpeme 
halfpenny each. t^'As to Dunning and i sell," 
Tooke would say, “ we were geiieious, for i\ega\e 
the gill who wailed ,t penny a-piect* ; but Keiiyoii, 
who always knew the value of money, sok 'ctniies 
, rewarded her with a halfpenny, and soinetiiues with 
a jinmiise.” 

Parliamentary Iteprimand . — In the reign of 
George 11., one Crowdc, a counsel of some eminence, 
made some observation before an election-committee, 
which was considered to reflect on the House itself. 
The House accordingly summoned him to their bar. 
and he was forced to receive a reprimand from tin- 
Speaker, on his knees. As he rose from the ground , 
with the utmost nonchalance he took out his hand 
kerchief, and, w'iping his knee.';, coolly ohservcil, 

tliat it was the dirtiest house he had ever been in 
in his life.”— Zattf and Lawyers. 

The Bribe returned.— \ watchmaker having 
cause depending Defore Lord Keept^ Wright, sent 
him a handsome clock a few days liefore it came on 
to lie heard ; Sir Nathan returned the time -piece, 
with the observation- *‘l have no doubt of the 
giMidne.ss of the piece, but it has one motion in it too 
much for me !" 

College Conceit . — “Poor j'oung man,” said con - 
versatioii Sharpe, of a young gentleman, who, on 
the strength of his university hfnours, conducted 
himself with muigh supeiciliousiiess in Loudon so- 
ciety, “ he funcieH his Cambridge medals will pa.ss 
current in the circles of London.” 
1 , ' — 

Part XI, of the Litkhary Wojttn (Five Nos.), 
with Sixteen Engbavings, is ifow publishing. 
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THE ATLAS ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
CHEAPSIDE. 

\ Of thiij important imiirovcroent, wc find 
o minute a descri])tioii, and fair an esti- 
mate of its arcliitectiiral character, already 
written, that wc j^rcsent it entire to <nir 
readers, as the best accompapimeiit to the 
prefixed Eng^raving, from an otiginal 
sketch : 

“ Without jiossessing any great advan^ 
tage of size, this edifice attracts notice no 
less by its architectural consistency, and its 
solidity of construction, than by the Show- 
iiiess of its design ; besides which, it is 
morei- than usually favoured by sitiiatv^n, 
for, being placed at the corner of King- 
street and Cheapside, two of its fronts^thre 
beheld in the same view, and the conti- 
nuity of design gives it an air of greater 
importance^ if not absolutely of magni- 
tude. In fact, every part of it that is 
visible is carefiilly finished ; for the east 
side, towardsVie narrow street called Iron- 
* monger-lane, forms a third front, of the 
same material as the others, and equally 
ornamented, although, in one resj>ect, dif- 
fering from them in its elevation. This 
uniform ke(‘])ing-up of the design through- 
out, is certainly praiseworthy ; and, as far 
as that goes, the architect must be allowed 
to have displayed correct taste. For his 
making choice of the Italian style, and 
recurring to the almost obsolete practice 
• of placing order upon order, his tasje will, 
proliably, be questioned by m^any ; yet, if 
any order was to, be introduced *'it all, it 
became, in a great measure, a matter of 
necessity to have recourse to suiwr-colum- 
iiiation, and, consequently, to adopt that 
particular style wdiich seems best to admit 
of it; for the height of the building so 
much exceeds tlie width required for a single 
<ird(»r, that it would have been no small 
difficulty to adapt one to it. ^ 

“ Each of the three fronts has a rusti- 
cated granite basement, with arches of ra- 
ther wide proportions, in which are placed 
arched windows. All the part above the 
bgsement is of stone, and consists of a 
Uorinthian order, in pilasters, and above 
it one with Roman capitals. Thc^front, 
towards Cheapside, although the principal 
one^.H somewliat narrower than thg oth^ 
two, paving only three inter-columns in 
width,— consequently, as many windows 
. on each floor, — ^l>ut there ^are, notwith- 
standing, six pila8t3rs in each order, be- 
cansc there are two at epch ITic 

windows to me first order have 
columns, and are sunnoimWd by pw- 
ments, the tentre one of^ which* is trian- 
gnlftr, the others cqfvedr The windows 
to the second t>rder, (with pediments like 
those below,) have neither columns hor 


pilasters, but their cornices are supported 
by consoles, and the parapets of these 
windows have panels instead of balusters. 
The summit pf the building is crowned by 
a balnstrade. 

“ The King-street front difFeVs from the 
preceding, merely in having four windows 
on a floor, and no pilasters, exc(q)t cou]>led 
ones, at tlie angles in each order ; and on 
this side tliere are two triangnlar window- 
pediments, between two curved ones. The 
third front, that in Jronmonger-lane, re- 
sembles the one just described, except that 
the two middle windows of the first order 
are plainer, and have low mezzanine ones 
immediately over them. There is, also, a. 
side entrance liero, at the north angle, tlie 
principal one being in the Cheapsiile front ; 
and this latter consists of a square-headed 
' door with plain Doric, or Tuscan columns, 
[daced within the niche-hollow formed in 
the centre arch of the basement. Although 
we ought to confine ourselves, as closely 
as possible, to dc.scri])tion, wc cannot for- 
bear remarking that there are certain 
inequalities of taste that jwodnee a dis- 
agreeable effect. Of tins kind is the poor 
and imperfect entablature given to the 
windows of the first order, and this defect 
is rendered the more glaring by there being 
columns to those windows ; for that extra, 
degree of ornament required rath'^r a 
greater than a less than usual manifesi a- 
tion of it in the rest of tin' design for tin* 
windows. Mortj cominendahle is the rather 
ingenious mode for nrlinittiug light, appa- 
rently to some entresol room, through the 
^ tympanum of one of the curved window- 
* pediments, (that of the first floor, at the 
east angle of the Clioajisidc front,) which 
forms an aperture, filled by a single pieci* 
of plate-glass. I'his is so mauuged as to 
be hardly observable, and that only because 
the polish of the glass betrays the circum- 
stance.’' — l*>oin the Public Improve- 
ments" section of the Companion to the 
Jhrmnac^ 1836 . ♦ 

SOME PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE 
OF MR. PIMONY SHUFFLE. 

That the tributary events wliicli mag- 
nify the importance of the stream of our 
jives, proceed from many unsuspected and 
trivial «sources, is an axiom as old as the 
days of Homer; when th^ respectable 
poet toddled out of the Cafe des Uveuffles 
(KaraXv/xu yStv ri/^Xuir) at Atlicus, half inebri- 
ated with Chian wine, and followed his 
dog into the nearest stationer’s shop, to 
buy a quire of cheap outside ])apyrus, on 
which to commence his Iliad. So, in more 
modern times, if Mr. Skuffle had not been 
caught one day iu the rain, during a jicdt^s- 
trian tour* which he undertook from Tot- 
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tcnhani Court Road to the Dank, Ije vronld 
not have^^fonc to live at the retired village 
of (’horturmut, and met with the oveiitK 
whicli there befel him, and .of which we 
are the hun^ldo chroiiichTs. 

Mr. Pimoiiy Skutflo was a bachelor 
young gentleman, of six-and-twenty ; thin, 
dyspeptic, and inh^restiiig. On the death 
of his father, (which circumstance occurred 
soon after he, the atbresaid Pimony, came 
of age,) lie found himsidf possessed of an in- 
come of fifty pounds a-year ; and he, more- 
over, enjoyed a situation in Alderman bury, 
worth about seventy more' ; so that, by 
adding the two togetlier, he contrived to 
reside in a boarding-house in Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy-square ; to enjoy therein 
the society of certain old ladies there ve- 
getating, of the true boarding-house cut, 
with light false fronts, cold grey. eyes, 
fad<*d head-dresses, ranking half way be- 
tween the cap and turban, and counte- 
nances Iik(^ the masks Mr. Yamolu so 
jdeasantly assumes when he plays Mother 
Uolly, or Mother Dunch, in the ojiening 
scene of a Coveiit (iardeii harlequinade ; 
and, finally, to treat himself, occasionally, 
to the play, or tluj gallery of the Opera, 
when it was a fine night, and an attractive 
rej>res(‘iitation. 

One morning, at breakfast, us Mr. 
Sknflle was running bis eye over the pages 
of the day before yesterday’s Murniug 
Herald^ bis attention was suddenly ar- 
rested, by seeing his name ^itta died to an 
udxertiscment, at the head of the second 
column, amongst the “ E’s,” who were re- 
quested to return immediately, and the 
“■irs,” who were assured everything would 
be arranged to their satisfaction ; the said 
paragra})lis being, moreover, generally 
most appropriately jilaced on a level with 
the notices of ships about to sail for Dotany 
Day. 1'lie adv<*rtisciiieiit, which quickened 
Mr. Skuille’s circulation, ran as follows : — 

N(;,et oi kin , — if the nc,rt of khi of Mr. 
(irimshg Skitffie^ who, in 1815, lived at 
Bumpton Muzzard, in Somersetshire, will 
apnly to Messrs. Flamfiat .^nd Dihikins, 
solicitors, Gray’s Inii Square, they will hear 
wnicihiag to their advantage.” 

I’lie egg — it was a shoji one — that Pi- 
mony was about to discuss, remained nii- 
cracked ; the coflee rested where the* 
maiden aunt of the mistress of the hoard- 
ing-house, whp got up early to make 
breakfast for the first comers down, had 
placed it ; and, without uttering a syllable 
to any one, in explanation of this uncom- 
mon circumstance, Mr. Skuffle bolted from 
the table, at the same time that he bolted 
a bit of new bread, whicli nearly choked 
him, and in seventeen minutes from that 
period, lie hod gained th(‘ sober yrecincts, 
the law-inspiring quadrangle of Gray’s Inn 


Square. It is not necessary to describe the 
lawyers, their clerks, nor their chambers. 
Our own “ Doz ” has so inimitably jmr- 
1 rayed them, that, sooner than strive to, 
give any new features to the snbj(*ct, we 
should attempt to write an improved 
version of the VVaverley Novels ; besidc»«, 
all cliambers and all ch‘rks are alike, ex 
uno dhee onmes. It is sufficient for us to 
inform tlie reader, that an elder brother of 
Pimony’s fathey had died intestate, at 
Dninjiton Muzzard, after quarrelling with 
all liif^ family in succession ; that, in addi- 
tion, he had no.children ; and that, finally, 
the amount ofX’ 12,000 fell to our hero, wlio 
as much expected it as lie did a shonVr ol' 
clot^ hoots wlien the barometi'r fell to 
change. 

^ For some time after the information, 
Pimony was completely bewiliilered ; he 
could form no idea of possessing so much 
money without working for it. Ilis father 
Inwl entrrtain«‘d a great ide^ that every 
body should labour unceasingly, in order . 
to lie a rcsp(‘ctable character in the world ; 
and, accordingly, he placed Pimony in a 
warehouse as soon us lie leftsclfool, where 
he sat on a very high stbol all day long, 
before a flaring gas-light, and behind an 
opaque window, making figures betwi'oii 
jieiyendicular red linos, in great bof >ks, 
and listening to the tin whirligig that 
twizzled all day long in the counting-house 
door. Under these circumstances, it may 
he conceived that his ideas were, for a sliort * 
time, as perfctlly conglomerat(*d as a. pot- 
ted bloati*r: he scarcely *believed it; and 
when, at last, he convinced himself of tin; 
truth, he indulged in the most ]>leasing re- 
flections, as he journeyed hoiiu'. “ And 
shall I,” thought he, “he able to liave 
four suits a-ycar, without Teturning the old 
ones ? And will it make no dilference to 
me whether I give six-and-tlirecperici* for 
my hats, in*Dread-street, or six-aiid-twenty 
under the Quadrant ? Shall I be aide to 
.sup at the Albion, without hesitating to 
order two more poached eggs, or another 
Welsh rabbit, because it adds an extra 
eightpeuce to the reckoning ? All this I 
can do, and more;*’ and, hi^reupon, he be- 
gan to*build sucli castles, that, quite for- 
getful of himself,^ he turned up six wTong 
cejirts, -and knocked over two buked-pi^to 
cans, iM'fori' he arrived at home. * » 

But ,4? 12,000 docs not tmnble into your 
pockets as youvsit at home with your feet * 
on the fender, even if itf be left you. Ac- 
cordinglyVIfiany journeys dkl Mr. Skufllc 
tiij^e before he could really call the * 
money his, gwn, much to the detriment of 
his shoe-leathery although thos last cir- 
cumstance was not of much consequence to 
him now ; indeed, he had already begun 
to tliink. with feelings of contomjit, upon 
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his accustomed fourteen-sliilling short Wel- 
lin^oiis, and indulf^e in bri{,dit dre;tms of 

^ glazed hoots, ivitli gr<*eii uj>|>er-leathcTs, 
^and chaKnelled soles, fresh with brillianry 
from the r/epn/s of Oradelle, McDoimelL 
or I^ehocq ; and he even thought about dis- 
carding his ready-made jieti coat, and hav- 
ing a new Taglioni /juilt, of the colour of 
consumptive blotting-paper. 

Mr. SkiifTle, ui common with most 
clerks, entertained a gr^*at love of tli£» 
country, and rural ]»lcasuTes. Ho looked 
upon it as the AV Ihtmdu <if cockney de- 
light ; and his wildest visions of future 
gr(»atness had betm limited to living in a 
neaf^cdttage, and listening, all day long, to 
tlie hum of liees, the songs of birds, the low- 
ing of cows, the hells of slieej), the slJarjH 
ening of scythes, and a peruetual succes- 
sion of tir^p weather, eternal summer, and' 
never-dying trees and flowers; just, in 
fact, what t*vcry Londoner thinks the 
country is. 

^ He was jofirneying, one morning, from 
Oxford-street, towards the Bank, iijmii 
some transfer husin(‘ss, when he was sud- 
denly taken l)y a violent shower, in 
Holboni. Not a cal» or coach was on the 
stand, when he got up to it, for they had 
all been instantaneously tmgaged by the 
more proximate ju'destriaiis ; aiidtlhe om- 
nibus drivers and cads shook their heads 
with provoking and hard-hoJirted coldnt'ss, 
in answer to his //«//, us their unwieldy 

• vehicles, filled with damp inmates to the 
last point of suffocation, ‘^#,nd no more,” 
swayed their ponderous bulk on tiio groan- 
ing pavement. In this dilennnu, he did 
what GramniOTit did, in England, when he 
was driven from Franc<» — ^lie took refuge in 
a court, but merely for a short jieriod — vn 
court (Scjoitr^ as the Frenchman would have 
said. 

When peojile are waiting about for rain, 
or a stage-coach, it is astonishing what 
I’oolish things in the shops attract their at- 
tention, and, com ])a rati veiy, amuse them. 
How many, similarly situated atthelVbile 
Horse Cellar, have loitered, with intense 
iilclight, before the window of the whip 
and fishing-tackle shop at the corner ; nay, 
they have found the inspection of^the dif- 
ferent samples of tea, in Decastro’s wiu- 
do^^ beguile several w’dary. minuses ; ^nd « 
theMUuiVes of the different places and times 
on the (’oach-biUs, have been iuirnonsely 

• entertaining. No one IoqJcs so vacant ns 
wlum he is waitiitg in a public thorough- 
fare, and heijce he ttlw>iy.s t!p|to,rs to he 

" amused. 

It was with this feeling that Mr, SkuISle 
ran his eyd over the coT^ents *of the win- 
dow of a honse-ag?.u4, at the corner of 
the court whevp he w’as sheltered ; and, 
after reading various neatly stentilled 


announcements of hou.se.s to let, with im- 
mediate possession, in eligible parts of 
the town, his attention fell upod a .small 
plan of a cottage ornee^ with garden, 

I iaxldock, and fish-pond ; green palc.s and 
uirdle fences, “ situated in ftie pleasant 
village of Chorturmnt, within sight of the 
(iTcai Western Railway,'’ (it could he dis- 
cerned, w'ith a telescojie, on the horizon, 
when the air was- clear,) “ to be let lor a 
term of three, live, or seven years, fur- 
nished or unlurnislied, with or without the 
land,” &c. 

These were certainly very accommo- 
dating conditions, and he det(‘rmiried to 
inquire a little about it. Having got all 
particulars from the agent, he plac(‘d the 
whole arrangement in the hands of 
Messrs. Flumflat and Bihikins, in order 
that ^everything might ])e ]>roperly con- 
ducted. (>f course there was some litth' 
delay in the busiiieMs, for that is always 
iiec5ssary to the importance which law 
j>r<»coediTigs are expected to assume* ; but, 
matters being flunlly settled, Mr. Skuflle 
hade adieu to London and C'ateaton-street, 
to take possession of his new estate. Ht* 
did not leave, however, without giving 
his fellow-clerks a farewell supper at the 
Leacock, in Maiden-lane, where his health 
was propo.sed, and drunk with nine times 
nine, and “•again, again, again,” alter 
it ; and one of the clerk’s friends, who was 
not inv'ifod, hut lirought, because he was 
“• an out-and-out brick,” sang such droll 
songs that everhody said it was better 
than anything they had ever heard at the 
Eagle, or anywhere else ; and, afterward.^, 
played a tunc with a tobacco-pipe on the 
table, and danced a hornpipe on liis liead, 
with his heels in the air, on a stool placed 
for the purpose, in tlie middle of the 
room: hut this w’as not until after the 
sixth howl of punch. They separated, 
finally, at half-past four in the morning, 
each with somebody elae’s hat; leaving 
the .senior clerk holding a warm argument 
with a policeman at the corner of Catlie- 
rinc-street, ypon the comparative value 
of Spanish Bonds, and scallhped oysters ; 
and then offering to treat him to cofl’ef*, 
at the stall of the very early-rising old 
lady, who (»pens her restaurant, every 
morning, at the corner of the inclined 
court, that runs up all of a slant by the 
.side of the Adelphi Theaty;. Mr. Skuflle 
him.self gave six distincr invitations to 
tlie same number of hi.s companions, to 
come and .stay a fortnight each with him, 
and also to bring* with them everybody 
jolly they knew ; and the rest of the 
company took it into their heads to walk 
up to Hampstead, and see the .sun rise; 
except ^wo men, one of whom, being 
very tip.sy, wa.s packed off home in a 
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rab ; the other, who was not much better, 
with him to take care that he came 
t/» no liann, aud to help him pull his 
boots olir 

In a lew weeks, Mr. Sknfllc‘^was cpiietly 
•settled in the country, having found the 
])lMce, for a wonder, almost as good as tlie 
advertisement described it. He now de- 
termined to give himself u|3, for a while, 
to the charms of rural retirement.; and 
amuse his idle hours by inventing and 
superintending various minor improve 
iinuits about his residence, such as country 
gentlemen so much delight in. Thit, if an 
independent bachelor, with anything like 
a fixed income, thinks he can do as he 
likes with himself, or his time, he is very 
nincli mistaken indeed. No .sooner had Mr. 
SknlHe been to church — no sooner had tlic 
clergyman and the doctor called on him — 
no sooner had it got abroad that his house 
wiis ill order, aud that he was ready to 
rt'ceive company, than a crowd of visitors, 
anxious to make his acrjuainlaiice, bc.s^t his 
doors ; and every mamma in the vicinity, 
with marriagcalde daughters, set the young 
ladies at him, caps, habit-shirts, cambric 
culls, an<l all ; so that, before he saw 
through their designs, lie wondered at the 
similarity of ideas and pursuits that all 
the fair creatiiri's possessed. First of all, 
when hi.s two rhododendrons, before the 
parlour window, were in bloom, every 
young lady in the neighbourhood re- 
quested permission to come and see them, 
because she was so fond of botany ; al- 
though there were much finer jdaiits at the 
nurseryman’s on the top of the hill, which 
she never went near. Next, after he 
sjirained his foot, one day, in clambering' 
over the logs of wood in the outhouse, to 
s(*e if he could average how many billets the 
neighbouring cottagers carried away for 
their fires during the week, in a few days, 
fourteen pair of worsted slijijK^rs arrived, 
worked in all sort.s of rainbow zigzags, 
and harlerpiiii triangles, by as many dif- 
ferent maiiufactiiri'rs ; aud as for watch- 
guards, purses, and patchwork tahh*- 
covers, the number was cpiite incredible, 
'rnith to tell, it was generally at the sug- 
gestion, or rather order, of the mothers, 
that tliesi* presents came ; for we must 
state, in justice to the young ladies of the 
present day, that they are generally ver^ 
much inclined to have a will of thf*ir own, 
in all ailkirs of the heart; which will 
is always at the most eccentric variation 
with that of their parents. 

For a while, Mr. Skuflle heroically de- 
fied their constant siege — he was polite to 
all, and no more. Of so many shots, 
however, all aimed at the same unfor- 
tunate target, one was sure to hit, and so 
it ])roved in the ^present easy. At tl 


nearest farm-house on the common, there 
resided a very worthy man, named S|i.*»r- 
row; and the assiduous attention ot his 
wife and thr(‘e daughters was so un- 
nunitting, that Pinioiiy was oljjiged to 
capitulate. Mr. Sparrow had been, origi-* 
nallv, a labourer; hut, by industry and 
economy, he had built up the edifice of hiji 
owm fortune, piece by piece, and then 
perched himself comfortably on the top. 
Wishing that his family should keep the 
fytme station in society, by their education, 
which h(‘ had aCtained by his good name, 
he ]»laced his daughters in a ladies’ school, 
at Ha1mncr.smith, whore they had the ad- 
vantage of alf sorts of masters ; were 
alhy>v'ed t o eontribute to the plate-basket 
of the principal ; took six towels aud a 
praSpr-hook ; and walked two-and-two 
every fine afternoon, Across Turnham 
Green. Here they picked up so many odd 
notions, that poor old Sparrou^ was quite 
bewildered when they nrst eamc home ; 
but, at lust, like the cels and their skins, 
grafhiully got used to it. Sf curious as- 
semblage of articles their diiiwing-room * 
presented. The principal jnirt of the fur- 
niture was ill the regular old •nahogany, 
farm-hoii.se style ; with dhe wjn<*-glas.ses, 
rummers, .mlt-cellurs, and punch-bowls, 
ranged in recesses on eacli siilo of the 
fire-place, and backcMl by gigantic tea- 
boards : and, in tbe midflie of the room, 
llicre was a round table covered witJi 
albums, annuals, transfer notbing -boxes, 
little ciits made out of shells and putty,* 
butterny peufwipers, and all sorts of other 
fancy gkncnicks, that ,tlu‘ young ladies 
brought home every ‘‘half” to sidl for 
their niistre.‘*s, ainl to say they had made 
them themselves. Kandy diil their father 
ajqiruach this table, and if by chance the 
good man left his pii»e, or hook of farm- 
accounts, on it, he got such a .scolding as, 
for a long time, jirc vented a rejictition <Jf 
the ofienee. Anne and Fanny, the two 
eldest girls, were most decidedly [dain, 
hut “very amiable,” (as, fortunately, plain 
girls always are ;) and, upon the whole, not 
so well educated as Emma, their younger 
sister, wdio was pretty and coquettish. 
The careful views of Mrs. Sparrow, with 
regard to establishing her daughters, were 
princijially confined to the last young 
idy ;^rst, becituse she thought the others 
would make very good wives* for» some 
of the young farmers in the neighbour- 
hood ; secoTi4l>\ because she imagined Mr, 
Skuffle would more •readily fall in love 
with ; and, tliirdly, J 3 ccau.se she was- 

anxioiLs to stop some clandestine sort nf 
^aii engagement which, nqiort said, wap 
going on between that yourl^ lady, a.nd a 
.sort of .second gr ^hird cousin, who had 
been denied the hou.se, becau.se he wa.s so 
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Tory wild and improvident — riding at 
steeple-chases, and hurdle-races ; keeping 
subscription hounds ; and making a. per- 
petual racket in the village. 

After a few ceremonious calls, the 
t parties got more familiar, and Mr. Skufile 
accepted an invitation from Mrs. Spar- 
row, to drop in, occasionally, on an evening 
Ihr “ a little music. " Oh ! that “ little 
music how many bacheldrs have fallen 
victims to its influenc9 ! It is dangerou.'j 
to turn over the leaves of a music* book, 
whilst a pretty girl plays a'set of cpiadrilles, 
or a miff of waltzes, especially if she has 
a heautilul arm and hand ; it is wwse to 
listen to her as she sings, ‘if she does not 
inakf faces, and has a melodious voice ; 
but once come to a duet with her—dnee 
attempt “La ci darem,” or “I’ve wan- 
dered in dreams” with her, and, if *it is 
not all up with you, you are, indeed, ' 
hard-heart^id ; nothing short of cham- 
pagne, moonlight, dark eyes, and a guitar 
can drive you to a declaration. 

The snarcNf^as set, and Mr. Skuffle was 
• caught — at^cast, she thought so. The 
mtinnna Sparrow had made a hold stroke ; 
hut, althoiigh she played for a winning 
hazard, the ball never reached the pocket. 
It was a love game between her and her 
daughter, and the fair Emma won it. 

A LjHJRT. 

(To b(* conNnvedJ 


LONDON IVY. 

Ivy is one of the few shrubs which will 
bear without injury the sinoWh of ^London, 
and this property renders it exceedingly 
valuable for street houses. About London, 
it is raised in immense quantities in pots, 
and trained to the height of from six to 
twelve ieet on stakes, so that at any 
season of the year a hedge may be formed 
of it, by training it over an iron railing, 
or wire fence, or wooden railiug,^ or lattice 
w'ork ; or a wall may be covered with it, at 
an incredibly short notice. One valuable 
use to which ivy may he applied, in street 
liouses in towns, is to form external fram- 
ings to the windows instead of architraves. 
In the interminable lines of naked win- 
dows in the montonous brick honseii built 
about fifty years ago, which form the 
majojdty of the London* streets at^ the 
west end, of the town, the ivy aidhrds 1 
resource which any householder of taste 
may turn to very good account. He has 
only td form projectyig architraves of wire 
to his windows, and to place a JJOtof ivy 
oji his window-^ill, or in a smaub^cony, 
at the base of each jamb, taking care ton' 
fix the pots securely, and to uie&c a pro- 
vision tor supplying them ^regularly with 
water. In rooms, iv^, When planted in 


boxes, and properly trained, may be made 
to form a rustic screen, either to sofien 
the light, or to exclude a disagreeable 
view ; and in very large drawing-rooms, 
plants in boxes or vases, trained on wire 
parasols, of- other overhanging frame- 
work, will form a rustic cant^y for small 
groups of parties, who may seat them- 
selves under its shade, in the same manner 
as parties sit under orange-trees in the 
public rooms of Dcrlin, and other cities 
on the Continent. — Loudon's Arboretum, 

TH 17 r,ATir 

SIR JEFFRY WYaWiLLE. 

T ffis successful architect may, without 
flattery, be said to have attained wealth 
and envied distinction by the skill, inte- 
grity, and straightforward conduct, which 
uiiifonnly characterized his professional 
workrf as well as his private lile. He was 
thus, without metaphor, “ the architect 
of hw own fortune and never has success 
been bnilt upon a more firm or hononr- 
ablo foundation. Of an artist who was 
honoured by the personal cominendation 
of two monarchs, who successively sought 
his professional advice— who received the 
public eulogy of some of the most distin- 
gnishod sfmators in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and of many cmiiumt critics and 
c*eg/wAvm///— it may at once gratify laud- 
able curiosity, and excite cuuiliitioii, to 
record a few !)iogra]ducal facts, calculated 
to characterize the man and th(i architect ; 
l>eyond the hriftf notice of his decease in 
the last-published Number of the Literary 
fVorld, 

• deffry fVyalt was the sou of Joseph 
Wyatt, an architect, resident at Hurton- 
upou-Trent, in the county of Stafibrd, 
when* he was bom on the 3rd of August, 
J766. His father was considered clever, 
but indolent, and, therefore, nfforded but a 
poor example for a boy of ciithusiastic and 
enterprising spirit, such as young Jefirey 
soon proved himself to jiossess. He re- 
ceived the common rudiments of education 
at the free-school of his native place; 
and, from reading Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
History of the fVorld^ before ho had reached 
hts tweltlh year, he secretly left his home, 
to seek his adventures at sea. Pursued 
and overtaken, he was quickly conveyed 
iSack tq school ; still, correction and study 
did not curb liis “ ruling passion for, 
within two years, he again ilfsd from both, 
for the sea; but his purpose was again ar- 
rested, and he was compelled to remain at 
home till the age of st-venteen. “ During 
this time, he was once ^ rigged out ’ for a 
voyage with Admiral Kempcnfeldt^ou board 
Hie ^yal George ; but was fortunately per- 
vented from joining that noble ship, which 
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was afterwards lost at Spithoad. Home, 
however, became not only irksome, but 
lainful, to him, from the improvidence of 
lis fath<*r ; and, in 17H3, he mode a third 
and successful attempt to fly from both, 
and seek his fortune in tlift metropolis; 
but could ^lot obtain any en^a^ement in 
the navml service, as the American war 
had then ceased.”* Thus, the hopes 
which he hiid imbibed, from the startlinff 
record of Raleijjrh’s lofty genius, were at last 
irustrated ; and younf? Wyatt, athirst for 
adventure ujton the boundless ocean, was 
destined to seek his fortunes on land ; 
where, by industry and intetrrity, he found 
as l)r^ht an El Dorado as that which glis- 
t(ms in the folios of Ralei^rh, and a career 
of success which led on to honcnirablc en- 
.joyiiient. It is curious to reflect in how 
many instances the fortunes <if our greatest 
ijum have been decided by chance, and cir-* 
cmnstaiice, in tlieir early life. 7'hfts, had 
Wyatt succeeded in his desire for the sea, 
England wonid numbe’r one man of /^mius 
less among her artists ; though, jiossibly, 
another master'inind among her naval 
heroes. 

Upon young Jeffry’s arrival in Londtm, 
he found a friend and protector in Samuel 
Wyatt, his father’s brother, then an ar- 
chitect and builder of repute ; with whom 
Jeffry continued more than seven years, 
and thus ac<juired considerable knowledge 
of the ordinary ofticc business, and of 
praclical construction. ‘‘Mr. S. W'^yatt 
was extensively employed, both in London, 
and at the seats of manj noblemen and 
geiitleimm in the country ; namely, at Ea- 
ton Hall; 'I'atton Hall; the Trinity House, 
London, &c. ; all of which wctc executed' 
from his designs; and, consequently, af- 
forded bis ueplicw opjmrtnnities of wit- 
nessing all tli(» processes (stages ?) of de- 
signing, (Estimating, and executing build- 
ings of vari#ns kinds. In the hope of 
acquiring further ])rofcssional knowledge, 
and i)articularly wilh a view of cultivating 
that essential requisite in art, taste, young 
W’yalt sought these advanta,g<Js in the 
offices of another uncle, Mr. Jiuiies Wyatt, 
wlio hud attained a higher* station on the 
ladder of fame than his brother.”! He 
had passed some years of architectural 
study in Italy, and, while yet a minor, he 
designed and built “ the Pantheem,” 
Oxford-street; the simple Palladiai^ljeauty 
of which exterior, cou]»led with its superb 
internal dec<Sration, obtained for the ar- 
chitect extensive commendation, and in- 
troduced him to the ajipointment of Sur- 
veyor-(teneral of hA Majesty's works; 
his first labours being various alterations 
and additions at Windsor Castle, at the 

• Fislier’s National Portrait Gallery, 
t Ibid. 


suggestion of King George HI.* In the 
office of Mr, S. Wyatt, his ne^ihew served 
a second term of apprenticeship ; and, be- 
sides improvement in practice, thus ob- 
tained numerous introductions to influen- 
tial persons, among whom was flie Princ<i 
of Wale.s, who honoured him with personal 
notice up to 179^. In this year, Mr. Jef- 
fry Wyatt joined in business an eminent 
builder, who had extensive governnient 
. and other contracts. Ju this profitable 
jeoncern be continued till 1H24; when, 
after an absence of twenty-five years 
from Royal intercourse, he unexpect- 
edly • received from King (Hoorge IV. 
iiistniotions rt*spocting designs for the fe- 
stfjratiou of Windsor Castle. ^ 

The union of the trade.sman with the 
arc^iitect was det^med, by the Royal Acade- 
micians, a sufficient bai* to the advance- 
ment of Mr, *Teflry Wyatt to be one of 
their society ; and he was allowed to con- 
tinue as a candidate for twenty years, 
before he was admitted a member. During 
this period, he made manjr designs for 
imblic and private buildings, which were# 
erected in different parts of the kingdom, 
some of which manifested lycUitectural 
talents of a high order. He was, at leiigtli, 
elected an associate, and, speedily after- 
wards, one of the Royal Academicians. 
Among various designs which he had exhi- 
bited at ill at nursery of the arts, was one 
called ‘ Priam’s Palace,’ which attracted 
much admiration during the exhibition. 
This, and his other architectural draw-, 
ing.s, Hud executed buildings, arc ainjile 
cvideiictjs ot his love of, and devotion to, 
his profession.”! ’ 

One of the first acte of the neiv J’arliji- 
ment, after tlic acet^ssion of (ieorge 1V^, 
was the projection of great alterations and 
improvements in the magnificent castle- 
palace at Windsor. For this purpo.se, it 
was agreed that the tlivin^ attached archi- 
tects to ihe Board of Works, Messrs. 
Soane, Nash, and Smirke, with Mr. Jeffry 
Wyatt, should be directed ti» make plans, 
drawings, and estimates. I'he sum of 
.4Vk)0,<HK) had been voted by Parliaiiient 
towards tlie exjienses of these improve- 

♦ Previously to the King and his family migrat- 
ing frofti their little lodge, in the Park, to the (Jastie, 
alwnt the year 1801. “ The lath and plaster of Sir 
’'Vifibnn Chambers vas then abandoned to the cquer- 
/es ancf chance vi$itur.s of the court; and 'lUe low 
rooms and dark passages, that had stfarceV i>ccn 
tenanted since the days of Anne, were made toler- 
ably habitable by the aid of diligent upholstery. 
Upon the whole, nhc change was not one which eon-' 
duced to comfort; and 1 hSve heard that the Piin- 
eesses w..pl when they quitted q\cir snug boudoirs 
in the Queen’s Lodge. Windsor Castle, as it vrask, 
Mas a sad patchwork alfair. The late King (George 
HI.) and duH family had lived at Windsor nearly 
thirty years before occurred to Inin to inhabit his 
own Castle.” — Windsor ff| (7 wm : London Magazine. 
t Fisher’s National Portrait Gallerj’, at supra. 
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inrnts ; and a coinmiH»iou of ei^^ht noblo- 
men and gentlomon, ineinbcTH of tlie 
adininiHtratioii and of the 0 ]ipoKition, were 
appointed to advise as to the w(»rks and 
expenditui'o of the money. Among these 
“‘Commissioners” were the Earl of Aber- 
deen, President of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries ; and Sir Charles (subsequently 

Lord Fariiborough,) a distingmshod Fellow 
of that enlightened institution : bolt men 
of refined taste in the higher departments 
of art. In May, lH-24, the,, respective ar-< 
chitects above named, (with the exception 
of Mr. Soane.) submitted their drawings to 
the Commissioners; when designs of 
Mr. Jeflry Wyatt were apjiroved of, and 
accepted. The Commissioners next visik?d 
Windsor ; the ])lan «>f operations w'as set- 
tled ; and, on thq 12th of August, 
the birth-day of George IV\, the first stone 
was laid byjtlie King ; it being part of the 
foundation of the new gateway on the 
southern side of the Great Quadrangle, and 
thenceforth named 6Vcrgc f/w Fourth^s 


east sides of the interior of the great 
quadrangle, was erected a spacious cor- 
ridor, 55(1 feet in length, connected with, 
and forming grand and convenient a]»- 
proaches to, the chief suites of apartments 
whiMi belong to those parts of the Castle." • 
I’he works proceeded with sndi rapidity, 
(the architect devoting the whole of his 
time to the vast undertaking.) that, on the 
9th of December, 1828, the King’s private 
■ a])artments were completed ; and his Ma- 
jesty removed from his rural retreat, a 
superbly embellislied cottage in the Great 
Park, and formally took possession of the 
Castle. The next public act of the King 
was to confer the nonour of knighthood 
on his architect, who, also, was permitted 
to take np his residence in a commanding 
tower, in the middle ward, at the west end 
of the north terrace. It was, doubtless, 
*lmilt uiid inhabited by William of Wyk- 
ham, who, it will be recollected, was clerk 
ofthc^worlfs" to Edward 111.; and Sir.lclTry 
restored, heightened, and otherwise al- 


Jiatewiuf. OiTllus occasion, the architect 
received the royal authority for changing 
his name to Wyatville; not merely as a 
personal (‘oftipliiuent, but for the purpose 
of distinguishing and separating the Wyatt 
of that reign, from his uncle, Mr. James 
VV’yatt ; wdiosc share in the architectural 
works at i\"iiidsor, during the reign of 
George III., has already been mentioned. 
Furtberiiioro, George IV. suggested and 
conferred the additional armorial quar- 
•teriiig to tb(' architect’s family arm;g, of a 
view of George the FonrtlWs Gateway, 
with the word, fPlvdsor^ as a motti). 

Without the aid of plans and views of 
(lie buildings, it is impossible to convey 
to the reader any clear idea of Windsor 
Castle at the tim(> that Mr. Wyatville com- 
menced bis imj)rov'emeiits, in 1 824, and at 
tin' period of tlieir recent comph*tion. It 
may be snllicient to mention, tliat the al- 
terations and additions made in the Castle 
buildings, from the conmienceincnt of the 
I'lidor dynasty, to the year 1824. were not 
only inharmonious willi the castellated 
cliaracter of the older works ; but were 
gmerally tasteless in design, and slight 
and bad in execution. Hence, the whole of 
the latter class were taken down, Vlien 
the main timbers were found to lie de- 
caye(K “New floors an J ceilings^ wit)^ 
new partiliou-walls. were necessary ; and, 
to improve the exterior eflect of the eleva- 
tions, each wall was raised •several feet, 
and fluLshed with Ixild embattled parapets. 
The angular vinl intermediate towers 
wfere also augmeuied in height, and each 
crowned with a inHchicoiated, summit.* 
The cliimncy-shafis wert*. formed into 
stone clusters, and tivide to assume the 
shapes of turrets. Around the south and 


tered the stnicture of his illustrious pre- 
decessor in office. 

I'he progress of the repairs was ratlter 
expedited than .stayed by the King having 
taken up his residence at the Castle, 'fhe 
decayed and dangerous state of the building 
ha«i, however, occasioned an expenditure 
much beyond the original estimates: in- 
deed, at Midsummer, 1830, the cost ap- 
peared to have been nearly donbled.f 
( To bf roncluded »;/ our nc.ri.) 

* Lerture on ('nCttellated Areliitecture, read by 
Mr. Britton, at Windsor, in Marelt, lUIH: and 
quoted in Faiier’s work. Windsor Castle has been 
suceessively oeeupied by nearly all the Ent^lish mo- 
f.arc*hs, from William 1. to (ineen Victoria; a period 
of nearly seven centuries and three-quarters. The 
Castle buildiiif^s have been x>ro;;reKsively raised by 
William 1. and II., Henry 1., Edward 111. and IV , 
Henry VII. and Vlll., Elizabeth, Charles 1. and 
II., George HI. and IV., and by William IV. The 
only addition of imjioTtanee commenced during the 
present reig.'i, is tlie erection of a Aite of stabling, 
which, with all Us high eonvenienee, the Castle has 
not hitherto p 08 fte.s 8 ed. 

i The moneys granted, up to Midsummer, 1S,'1U, 


were as follow : 

In 1824 £31,237 6 8 

1823 85,0.'}.') 7 7 

18201 101,440 2 11 

1827 141,609 19 4 

1828 80,309 2 6 

To Lady-day, 1829 25,988 5 7 

172,240 4 7 

Computed to ho due at Christmas, 1829 00,000 0 0 

Further ib Midsummer, 1830 32,000 0 0 

Estimates for further indispensabl^i ^ 

works j 

And for suggested improvements 340,000 0 0 


Making a l^otal of £1,053,042 4 7 

This statement was communicated to us by a 
friend, uiion wliose statistical accuracy we can rely, 
ill September, 1830; and inserted in the Mirror, 
vol. xvi. p. 188, We have not the means at hand, 
of ascertaining, with sufficient correctness, the ex 
penditiirc sin^}; the year 1830.^ 
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WKLL AT OUKRWESEL. 

This <jffective enj^ravui^?, like its prede* 
cessor, at p. 328, is iiiterostiujr from its pic- 
turesque merit, rather than frwii association 
with any incident or stirring event. * It 
represents one of the many pul die wells 
in and anmnd the small town of Olier- 
wesel, on the Rhine ; which is, altogether, 
highly picturesque, from its lofty round 


tower at the water side, its many-tiirreted 
walls, and (lothic buildings. This well is 
built into the town wmll ; whilst that a.t 
p. 328 stanas isolated, and surmounted 
with a sort of cupola. Doth engrtivings ar^ 
from sketches made in a tour, last autumn, 
by a young and rising draftsman ; whose 
pencil combines bright effect with high ar- 
tisticql merit and accuracy — the tasteful 
labours of enthusiastic genius.* 



-WkLl. AT OBEUWKSkl.. 


aatnbotD.' 

MUCHA rATTKIlN” POTTKKY, AND MUCHA 

STON ns. 

The most simjdc, and one of yie most 
commouexamples of dendritic, or tree-like, 
figure's, ocefirs in the manul'acture oi the 
cheapest sort of ornainented pottery-ware, 
tenned ‘‘ the Mocha pattern.” I'hese 
picturesque figures ^ire made by children, 
who are entirely ignorant of the art ot 
design. While the vessel is in the un- 
glazc'd state, termed Biscuit, it is dabbed in 
given jdaces with a liquid pigmeiil, which 


runs by descent, as the surface of the ves- 
sel is inclined; and thus it instantly 
8j>rcads from trunks into regular subdi- 
viding branches : the rough surface of the 
il»iscuit, and the gradual thickening of 
^the liquid pigment, producing tl/^se ap- 
pearances. * 

Dendritic figures are also common in 
many stoned, which v^erc formerly regarded 

In England, we rarely take advantafie of turn- 
ing our wcUh and pumps to aft:)ntectural aecoiyit, 
^ as did our ancestors. A better taste is, however, 
pp : for example, a large pump, of hand- 
some design, (somewliat in the style of the reign of 
James 1.) has just been erected in Uolborn, near 
Gray’s Inn gate. • 
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as petrifactions of previously ori^anized 
structures. In the compact marly lime- 
stone, called lithographic stone, these 
fijpires often occur, and generally on the 
surfaces of lamina; ; by which it would 
seem that the ochry pigment had perco- 
lated, and spread in the same manner as 
that described respecting pottery. The 
moss-agate, certain marbles, » and Mocha- 
stone, exhibit similar dendritic figures. 

Th(*se observations have been contri- 
buted by Sir Ai.thony Carlisle to Jarneson^St, 
Journal ; but, is Sir Anthony aware that 
Dr. Maecnlloch has detected, what J)au- 
bei/tou luercdy conjectured, Jn Mocha and 
rno.^s-agates,— namely, aquatic conferva;^ 
(iu(tss-*like plants,) unaltered both in <j»)- 
loiir and form, and also coated with iron 
^ oxide ? We recorded this fact, in ^ur 
l*fahi fVhy and because^ so long ago as 
1832 : see P|Lrt xv. Mineralogy^ p. 15. 

IlECOM POSITION or ULASS. 

It is a fact not very generally known, 
that glass. tcMi. certain extent, is decoin- 
p(>‘»al)le by water: if some of it in a pow- 
derc'd state b(* triturated with distilled 
water, in a^short time the turmeric test 
will indicate a portion of alkali in solu- 
tion. ( Parin' s Ufe of Sir Humphry Davy.) 

V V HI 0 va r a a n s m u-r ati on . 

It is jierhaps difficult to believe, that the 
same salt (common salt) should be a chlo- 
ride of sodium in the band, and a muriate 
of soda in the mouth ; but it is neverthe- 
fesM true ; nor is it more incredible, than 
the change which siilphure* of potass 
undergoes by solution, the deconifiosition 
of whicdi is rendered evident to the senses 
by the evolved suljihurctted hydrogen. — 
{Paris's Pharmneologia^i p. 425.) 

WONDCHS OF THU FLINT. 

In the little crevices of flints may often 
he detected one or more clusters of minute 
round white spots, which, wlvpn seen 
through a microscope, appear like flattish 
bodies, with a rising in the centre, and 
with a fringe indeed, they ajipear some- 
what like minute mnshroems. If one of 
these granules be opened with the {mint 
of ‘*a needle, it will lie found to contain a 
matti^r like the yolk of an egg. After 
some days’ exposure to the heat of the son, 
these white granular bodies change to a 
reddish cqlonr, and become distendbd, asV 
though about to burst ; and as some minute 
scarlet mites arc very often observed run- 
ning about such flintg, it is probable that 
those bodies are actually the eggs of these 
ciseatures. • ’ J. H. F. 

CHEMICAL ACTION OF LIOHT. ^ 

# * ^ 

Sir John Herscbel, in hi% photographic 
experiments, has been* led to notice some 
remarkable facts relating to the action ^of 


the chemical rays of light. He has ascer- 
tained that, contrary to the prevailing 
opinion, the chemical action of light is by 
no means jirojiortional to the quantity of 
violet rays tfausmiited, or even to tlie 
general tendency of the tint to the violet 
end of the spectrum ; and his ex{>eriments 
Icadjto the conclusion that, in the same 
manner as media have be«‘n ascertained 
to have relations s7/i genei'is to the calorific 
• rays, not regulated by their relations to 
the rays of illumination and of colour, 
they have also specific relations to the 
chemical spectriim, difTercnt from those 
they bear to the other kinds of s{a*ctra. 

DELICATE llEACTION. 

It has lately been ascertained, by expe- 
riment, tbat a minute quantity of iodine 
in distilled water, equal to no more than 
4.500, OOOtb {lart of the whole, will be dis- 
tinctly indicated when mixed with starch, 
dilute Huljihuric acid, and chlorine. 

MEDICINAL enOPERTIES OF SEA-WATEK. 

Dr. Schweitzer, of the (lerman Spa, 
Brighton, suggests that if sea-water were, 
evaporated to dryness, the residue might 
be kept in eai*theii vessels, and thus be 
conveyed to any distance; ; and, as its 
coiiAtituents are very soluble, sea- water 
in perfection might be {irocnred at any 
{ilace. TJic eva)>oration of sea-water 
should be performed with care, and the 
ingredients ke{>t by chemists. One great 
advantage would accrue from this method, 
viz,, that sea-wqfer could be had of any 
degree of concentration which the jiracti- 
tioner might deem necessary. At the 
Ijaths of Kreuchnach, for example, extra- 
ordinary effects have been produced, when 
from forty to seventy quarts of the mother- 
liquor were added to the natural salt 
water of that spring, and this mixture 
used for bathing. 

VITAL HEAT OF PLANTS. 

M, Dutrochet has shewn, by means of 
his thermo-electric machine, that every 

S lant not only {lossesses a heat of its own ; 

Tit that such heat, subject to a daily im- 
pulse, attains itf> maximum aboiiLi the iiiid- 
dh» of the day, and presents its minimum 
during the night. The hour of the maxi- 
mum varies in different {ilants from ten 
AjM, to three r.M.^Pulyfeelwin Journal, 

LIUHT FROM THE OYSTER-SHELL. 

The luminous a]ipearance gometimes to 
be seen on the shells of oysters is produced 
by an animalcule, which can emit or ce.j- 
ceal its light at will ^ and sometimes its 
lustre is ho bright as to be discoverable 
even in ojien daylight, especially on being 
touched or disturbed. Its light is bluish, 
like; that of the glow-worm, or a spark of 
burning brijnstone. , 
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CAMP.AND QUARTErtS. BY MAJOR JOHN 
PATTERSON. 

[This work consists of two voluinps of 
stirring adventures, scenes, and imjires- 
sions, of military life. They are written 
in a pleasant, lively, jaunty style, to suit 
the service of light readers. I’he Minor 
is maximm at description: his sketches, 
arc charmingly graphic, and his details mi- 
nute, without being tedious ; and the text 
btdng divid(;d into chapters, broken up with 
sub-heads, adds much to tlie take-up-and- 
read-me air of the book, and makes it a 
capital coinpaniou for the man of service, 
as well as the general reader. Here are a 
lew random specimens.] 

Sc f nary of Pwtugat. 

J’ortugal is a delightful and pic^uresquft 
country ; abounding throughout its length 
and breadth, with more of natural beauty 
than any <»thep of the same extent m Eu- 
rope; 1 know of nothing that will bear 
coiiijiarisou with it, unless it he the splen- 
did scenery of the W'^est. Instead of the 
monotonous and boundless plains, present- 
ing an immeasurable surlace in the central 
jiarts of Spain, it is diversified by moun- 
tains richly clothed, numerous fine rivers, 
romantic defiles, and the wildest glens. 
The climate is, in truth, didicions, pos- 
sessed of all the mildness of more southern 
regions, and without that chilling atmo- 
sjdiere, so peculiar to the spacious table- 
lands of Leon and Castile. 

In the month of August, when we 
made our first appearance there, the vin- 
tage season had set in, affording us all 
opportunity of beholding, in all its love- 
liness. The forest trees, vines, and rich 
plantations, in their autumnal robes, im- 
parted a luxuriance that it would be dif- 
ficult to describe. Now it w’as that we 
beheld the ravages committed by the deso- 
lating hand of war : those beautiful 
districts, with their corn-fields, gardens, 
orchards, olive-grounds, and vineyards, 
were despoiled and trampled down by the 
inarch of troops. Parts lying more imme- 
diately within the conqiass of our route, 
were converted into a wilderness of ruin ; 
wherever Junot’s soldiers had been quar- 
tered, or encamped, there the work ^f 
devastation was complete. • 

Even our battles were fought in the 
midst of thSse extensive vineyards : at 
Vimiero, they lay around us, as far as the 
eye could reach. The delicious grapes, 
thus profusely spreefd by the liberality of 
Nature, togetlier with the water-melon, 
afforded a refreshment, that proved a wel- 
come cordial to the thirsty, exhausted, or 
wounded men. loused to see the poor fel- 
lows lying desperately injured, or in a 


dying state, in the act of regaling eagerly 
upon the simple feast, even while their 
eyes were closing on the brilliant scene ; 
and 1 am convinced that numbers would 
have perished from weakness and loss (»f 
blood, were they not sustained, until 
surgical aid arrived, by these delightful 
fruits. 

[A sketch from 

A Day in Camp^ 

The sun appears, the widely extended 
• range gleams* with polished armour, the 
sparkling of which among .the trees is lost 
in the distant woods. I'he dense and laug- 
nificent array, cresting the richly plahteil 
eminences, gives to the depths of ^olitude 
a*splendour of life and animation, that is 
bath impressive and full of grandeiu*. 

Elands and bugles, *soutiding the loud* 
reocllle^ are heard from right to Iqft; 

deeper and deeper still,” tin* drums troop 
of the guards and picqin‘ts in front of every 
regunent. From hill to hill, the martial 
sounds reverberate, and, ^nu the inmost 
r<»cesses of the forest, are echoed back iipo« 
the line. 

I’he time that intervened ^between our 
several campings out, .was, occasionally, 
varied or enlivened by a battle. O, what 
a glorious thing’s a battle what jieals 
of musketry — what thundering of great 
guns — what blustering of commanders ! — 
Ilow could the pen or pencil of any hiitnan 
being convey even a faint iinjircssion of 
the scene ? , 

It is really astonishing with what indif- 
ference the •approaching contest is beheld 
by thojie who are to take an active jiart 
tliendn ; it would seem, at the moment, as 
though it were nothing more than one of 
those every-day events, of common -place 
routine ; a march, parade, resting in camp, 
a field-day, or a battle, it is all alike to 
soldiers ; I mean those who are regularly 
and soldiers -'-who, without ex- 
pending a moment’s thought upon the sub- 
ject, evidently betray much more anxiety 
as to when, or wdiere, the commissary is 
to shew his face, or as to the quantity or 
quality of the grog. 

Our greatest battles were fought on Sun- 
days,, which I have heard accounted for in 
this way ; the French, who were for the 
most part the ajisailauts, and hence select- 
ing tihie and place, made chojice^of the 
holiest day, from motives peculiar to*them- 
sclves ; not because “ the better day the 
better deed, ’’•but froi^ the circumstance of 
licing under the auspices and more imme- 
diate guidance of some favourite or patrqn 
^aint.* Vimiero, Vittoria, the Pyrenees, 
and Waterloo, were all fought on Sundays. 

* This, by all accounts, was not a popular idea 
vrith the Spaniards ; Yor^hat imbecile Cuebta, with- 
out assigning any cause, declined lighting upon a 
Sunday. 
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They usually advanced to make their 
first attack before the early light of dawn ; 
when, turning our ntteiitiou to a feigned 
attempt upon some well-defended post, 
tlyiir jtrincipal assault was made u])on the 
weakest part of our position. Tims it was 
in Egypt, where Alenou, spreading out his 
troops upon a wide extent of surface, 
burst like a tornmt on our Jincs ; and, 
covered by the darkness, made a ‘false 
attack upon the IcfL in order to divert us 
from the r(‘al object of his f\re ; where, on 
the right, a desperate struggle temunated 
in <^|L'feat of the assailing party. ^ 

First might of the EschriaL 

I cjrti scarcely remember anything ki 
th(t course of a rapid and interesting 
journey, which struck me more forcibly 
lhan the first view that presented it- 
self <if the Esenrial, as we passed across 
Uic brow of the lower mountain ridge, 
upon which it stands. Having to march 
some distance through the deer-park, 
pr'hioh occupied? a considerable range of 
country round the palace, the huilding 
was mostly concealed by the thick foliage 
of the trees* so that., on emerging from 
the outer extremity of the park, or, rather, 
from that side opening to the hill, the 
whole magnificence of the stmeture, with 
all its vastness, burst on the eye, with an 
eflTect that I am unable to describe. 

When Philip 1. beheld this splendid 
fabric, as it rose in all its beauty from 
ttie workmen’s band, little did he impgine 
that it .should, u,t some fiiture day, be 
trampled on, jirofai^ed, and made »refuge 
for tiie boisterous sons of strife. Had 
any evil -omened spirit ascended from his 
costly mausulcum to haunt him with such 
bodings, dark would have been his latter 
days — j)eiiiinces would have taken place of 
that ambition which, at first, prompted him 
to raise the pile ; and well he might have 
mourned, for, even in the worst df times, 
when war, with its dreadful horrors, 
threatened to desolate mankind, a scene 
so humbling to the pride of kings could 
scarcely )>e imagined, as that which was 
reiiresentcd in this palace, when our 
troops were nnfortunatedy introduced there. 

It was melancholy to witness the Havoc 
going forward to see those walls, long 
since f'aintcd and embelTlsbcd wiih' sci^ 
much cure, with all the pQiu.s that geuia.s 
could l>e.stow ; — those marble stairs and 
lobbies; — those richly-OTniv:ncnted gal- 
leries, halls and bsAustrades, blackened 
and defiled witli, smoke !— Ayell may it be 
sdidf that war is a sad alternative, when 
buildings, such as this, whctlier pertaining * 
to friend or f<5e, should be cruelly mu- 
tilated and despoiled, t Let those who are 
advocates for the system, even uj»on 


grounds more justifialdc than anything 
which has hitherto disturbed tlie peace of 
nations, but note the ruin that has followed 
in the march of armies when in Spain,— 
let them heliol^ the miserable remains of 
strmftures, raised, it may be, for^monastic 
|M)m]), or to gratity the taste of prince.s,’ - 
the broken, defaced, and crumhliug masses, 
into which so many of them have fallen, 
— they will, if possessed of a s]mTk of love 
Tor all that is noble, all that is beautiful, 

» depU»rc the consequences of our warfare, 
yielding to those fine, tho.sp higher prin- 
ciples, which not only decide for peace, 
hut would preserve, with jealous hand, 
those splendid works of art, at once the 
pride and ornament of every country. It 
is true the tro(»p.s were not allowed to 
pas.s within the clnunhcrs of the palace ; 
but, even so, the mischief carried on 
tliroughput the galleries was irreparable, 
for soldiers think of nothing, in limes like 
these, J)iit that which concerns their own 
immediate wants, conceiving that they 
onght to burn or destroy any or every 
thing that lies before them, wantonly in- 
juring or defacing, without the slightest 
shadow of excuse. 

Paradise for Topers* 

llem-bihcre is a small j^lace, in the very 
heart of the tJallician mountains, lying 
immediately in our passage through those 
mountains. For the honour of our sol- 
diers, it would have been far hotter to 
liav’e gone fifty J[cagues out of the way, 
than enter it ; this, however, was imjios- 
.sihle; there was no other road., no time 
was to be lost ; the French wore at our 
heels, and oiir generals were strangers to 
the country. Its name, which imports a 
paradise for thirsty souls, was, in itself, 
sufficient to stam]> its guzzling character, 
and wa»s the be.st pos.sihle index to its 
trade. It was then, and may he still, for 
all ] know to the contrary, a colony of 
winc-hibh<‘r.s, and a mart <if wine. Taverns, 
those pest-houses of every nation, abounded 
there. 

After incessant niarchings, night and 
day, here the tAops were halted for some 
breathing time. 'I'he wintry wind was 
chiming in our ears, in melancholy cadence. 
Rain fell profusely on our exhausted ranks ; 
petrified with cold, the most wretched 
novel was a palace in our eyes ; and, to 
our heartfelt joy, we were, ps I said be- 
fore, put under cover. Hut dreadful was 
the consequence of this ill-judged measure. 
Once located there, ip the existing state 
of things, the evil was not to be averted. 

A winter’s march, through any country, 
has but few attra-ctions, much less in that 
inhospitable waste : our condition, there- 
fore, was, (ymparativeljj. happiness, when 
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shelter was o!)taitie<l— shelter that \va« 
loiijf and anxiously looked-out for. Be- 
fore thfe lapse of many iiilimies, every 
tenement was crowded ; those who could 
not lodge themselves abov^, took refuge 
in the cellars, that were, unfortuTiatcly, 
hut too well stored with a pernicious 
“ hlack strap,” manufactured from the 
mountain vine, that grew somewhere in 
the neigh hourhood. 

Tlue soldiers, waiting not to broach the 
pipes and barrels in the usual w'ay, stove 
them in at once, or picke<l the li(;ads out 
with their bayonets ; so that, in a little 
time, they were wallowing in the liquor, 
that llowed in hlack and purple streams 
around them. They literally floated in 
lakes of wine. Being dark when we ar- 
rived, and every one (including the iuha- 
hitauts) knocked up, it was imjjossihlc tft 
take precautionary measures, evVii had 
U'e known the circumstances of the jilace. 
The men, once tasting the intoxfcating 
drink, were maddened by its influence, 
and Ijecame reckless and unmanageable. 
Some hours passed ofl* in a brutal state of 
revelry and riot ; it seemed a vain at- 
tempt to st*»p the violent excesses. Now, 
when it was too late, the sad effects of 
putting the trooj)s in such places were 
evident. By daylight, however, forcible 
ex]mlsioTi was resorted to. (ictieruls, their 
staff, and the provost-marshal were all 
in requisition. 

The alarm was sounded — bugles rent 
the air — adjutants, with* a horde of Uieir 
nflicials, shouted out their lungs, until a 
“remnant” was collected. By dint of 
driving, threatening, flogging, gil>hetit<l(, 
everything, in fact, that tl»e wrath of man 
could iliiuk of, the horrible saturnalia was 
dissolved ; the infatuated troops were 
hustled «>ii to the assemhliiig at the ont- 
l(*ts, when, plunging once more into the 
haunts of desolation, the loose and strag- 
gling columns of reeling soldiers urged on 
their weary route. 


TRAVELS IN THE WEST! BV PAVII) 

TimMlILM.L, ESQ., M.A. 

[This work is the first of a scries of 
volumes on — 1st, the S|ninish West Indies ; 
i2nd, the British West Indies; ,*ird, ^St. 
Domingo, and the French aiij Dauishr 
West Indies ; 4th, British America*; 5lh, 
the IJnited'^tates : all being the result c»f 
a two years’ tour through the above coun- 
tries, The present portion of this ex- 
tensive design is ^gg-fuU of descriptive 
sketches, which donate Mr. Turnbull to ho^ 
an acute observer, as well as a clever 
recorder, of the best results of travel. His 
infonnation, geoCTaphical, statistical, poli- 
tico-economical, *!iud historic^, appears to 


be of the first class ; and the volume is, 
altogetlier, a valiuihle storehouse of facts, 
illustrating the social condition of the very 
important island of (’uha. The work, like- 
wise, posiscsses a commauding*iiilerest hi 
its ample details of the iniquities of the 
African Slave Trade, aud the eaniesiness 
and ability with which the author advo- 
cates* the entire abolition of this det (‘st- 
able traffic, the policy of which measure lie 
sumiorts by incontestable evidence. The 
volume is appropriately dedicated to the 
Karl of ('Iliirciidon, who is known to have 
the «aholitiori of the Slave Trade “ very 
much at heatt and whose enlightened 
administration will, we hojie, sui^eed in 
ttie accomplishment of this benevolent 
oWeet. Mr. 'rurnhull, in his preface, 
atfverts to some indirect connivance ol' 
British merchants at the horrible traffic, 
adding — “these, it must he Admitted, are 
griev’oiis blots on the national esciitclioon. 
As long as a single vestige of them remains, 
to justify either the taiints^«f our enemies, 
«»r the honest regrets of our fri(?nds, wf? 
can nex'cr aflord to sit down vvith tran- 
quillity or composure, unde^^ the disgrace- 
ful imputation. Ev(»ry man of us is hound 
to exert himself in the cause, as if his p(‘r- 
sonal reputation were at stake. From all 
this ]K)lhitiou th(‘re is hut one way of 
escape. It is by the suppression of the 
trade, ^finally, absolutely, irrctric'vahly.” 
Our further extracts, it will he seen, aim 
at variety and coiiceutratioii.J ^ 

• 

'if he f’olnute 

The saddle, or the*peculiar carriage of 
the island, the volantr^ forms tlie only 
means of conveyance in a country where 
the roads arc so eminently execrable. No 
writtmi description we hail pr(*viously read 
of tlie vufauic had lieen able to give us a 
satisfactory idea of it. 

'I'he wheels of tin* voUinte arc placed so 
wide apart, that it is ni‘xt to impossible to 
overturn it, even in ruts where an ordinary 
carriage would disappear. The wheels 
themselves arc always, at least, six feet, 
and some that I have measured have proved 
even seven feid,, in diameter. The shafts 
are#proportionally long ; indeed, so long, 
that a second horse might he placed be- 
tween the croupe of the first and Bie body 
of tlie carriage. The body is spsp^idcd on 
C-spriiigs, also very wide a]>art; and is 
hung so low between the shafts that the 
heads of life Iraveyers are always a fo*ot 
or two below the level of the ujiper sec- 
tion of the wheels. * . 

Til the city of the Havana there is a 
]»olice* fegulaUoii, directiiif^ that no more 
than one hofse shall be attached to these 
carriages, whethef public or private, within 
file walls ; but, in the country, of course, 
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such a rofi^lation would be impracticable. 
One oiit-rigj?er is always added to the left, 
on which the calesero is mounted, instead 
of riding the shaft-horse, as is the invari- 
able custom in the Havana. Where the 
roads are worse than usual, or where more 
state is thought necessary, a sec<»nd out- 
rigger is attached on the right hand side, 
'riie fj7iifrin is a mere variety of the volante^ 
the one having a flexed, and the other a 
moveaVde top. The mlcsrro^ particularly 
in towns, is usually dressed in a very smart 
livery, resembling, in some degree, the 
gayest of the French i)ostillions ; tut, 
instead of his euormou.s boots, wearing 
long bhick gaiters, with silver buckles tf> 
his shoes ; the buckles of the harne.ss 
being often of the same precious metaLc* 
This system of three horses abreast is 
that usually adopted by tlie native gentry 
oi’ the islaiitt of St. Domingo. In that 
island, even in their heaviest iiold-wagons, 
a leader is never to be seen ; althongh it 
is not uucommTIh in the plains of the Cul 
rfe Sac, or TiCogane, to find two horses or 
mules attaclu'd to the pole of a two- 
wheeled waggon, with a bar, like that of 
a curricle, across, and an ont-rigger on 
either side, making, in all, four animals 
abreast. 

Gum n la PaMans. * 
These guns, which are now very gene- 
rally adopted in the British, as wel? as tlie 
French service, and that of the United 
States, arc, ]»erlia,ps, the most formidable 
warlike inslrumeiits of modern invention. 
'I'hal on hoard the J^ecy we had ample oj»- 
portunity of examining. Its length, I 
think, was not less than fourteen feet; 
and its bore was so considerahle as to 
admit of a hollow shot, wiiich, when 
cljarged, weighed eighty-four pounds En- 
glish, hut wiiicli, had it been solid, would 
have reached the extraordinary pondero- 
sity of 140 pounds. The weighf of the 
whole machine, with its carriage, and the 
])owerful pivot on which it turned, so as to 
traverse round nearly tliree-fourtlis of the 
circle, was equal, as we were assured, to 
no less than eight tons. On board the 
Dec it was placed in the after part of the 
ship, and was provided with a circular 
railway, to diminish the friction in turn- 
ing it. V * ' • * 

A fc\f months bcf(»rc, at the time of my 
visit to Fort Royal, Martinique, which has 
since been the scene of such a«iamentahlc 
catastrophe, the Freifch admiral, De la 
Bretonniere, was^^fiod enough to invite me 
on hoard his crack frigate, La Didutiy carry- 
ing at that timj, im tw*> decks, si;tty-four 
guns, of various calibre, although rated 
only at sixty, for the purpose of pointing 
out to me the tremendous power which his 
four guns, d la Pai xhnus^ could be made 


to exercise. On board tlie Didony these 
guns were placed on the lower deck, (but 
not turning on a pivot as on bolird the 
Decy) two on ^ithcr side, as near as possi- 
ble, 'amidships ; and, as the admiral ex- 
plained to me, they were falculated, 
although the experiment had not tht*n been 
tried, by the bursting of the shot or shell, 
after being embedded in the side or wall of 
‘the enemy's ship, to which it might be 
, opposed, to make a hole between wind and 
water, not less than three feet in diameter. 
I am not sufficiently acquainted with the 
power of these formidable iirqjcctiles, to 
be able to form an opinion oi the accuracy 
of Admiral de la Bretonniere 's calculation ; 
hut there can he very little doubt that in 
the next naval war with which mankind 
may he afflicted, its issue will, in a great 
ifieasure^ depend on the application of the 
steam engine to purposes of navigation, 
in combination w’ith this new and terrihlo 
inventfoii. 

Living in Cuha. 

The social habits of the people in this 
part of the island, Santiago, hear a stronger 
resemblance to those of Fort-an-l*riuce, 
and the other great towns of St. Domingo, 
than to the system adopted in the capital. 
The [»rlncipal meal of the day, by some 
called a dinner, and by others a breakfast, 
is usually scTved at twelve o'clock. At the 
Havana, the peninsular custom prevails of 
dining at three in the afternoon, and after- 
wards indulging ^in the aioffn. The old 
Spaniards, in fact, divide their fonr-and- 
twenty hours into two little days, which, 
as far as eating or sleeping is concerned, 
are iiiadc to resemble each otV.cr as nearly 
as possible. As soon as they awake in 
the morning, they must have tlieir cnist of 
bread, and their tiny cup of chocolatt', 
which they find sufficient to sustain them 
till the hour of dinner, of which they make 
a hearty meal. H<‘re the first of the two 
little days may be said to end ; and, after 
the siesfny the erust of bread and the cln»- 
colate are repeatt'd, leaving another inter- 
val of abstinence from five o'clock: till mid- 
night, when they eat a hearty supper, 
resembling, in all respects, their three 
o’clock diTincr, and go once more to bed, 
setting at open defiance the old rhyming 
y^Latin maxim 

** £x coDJia stomachn fit maxima pcDna, 

Ut sis nocte levis, sit titn ccena lyevis.’* 

After dinner comes the/>a.9ce/and the inter- 
change of visits, those of ceremony being 
reserved for the saiuV«* days, of the first 
order, the Fiestas de dos Cruces. When 
\he ordinary resources of music, dancing, 
and conversation, are found insufficient to 
fill up the evening, the people of the 
Havana haw the same finlilic fnneiom to 
go to as in the great cities of the Penin- 
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siila, tlie theatre, the opera, or the Corrida 
de Toros. 

hndy f>mnkers. 

Every individual on hoard ttte Grande 
man, #oina.n, and child, used tobacco 
incessantly, in every form but the abomin- 
able one of chewing, and its concomitant 
expectoration, an atrocity reserved for our 
brethren of North America. The married 
ladies, several of them the wives of officers 
of some rank in the army, smoked openly 
and undisj^iisedly, jirefcrring, in general, 
that strong sort of toljucco which is made 
up into cigars, in theft)rin called the Long 
'I’om, some five or six inches in length. 
'I’lie young ladies make their maiden essay 
with the ciffard/o, which consists of a verj- 
small portion of the much cherished weed, 
of the mildest possible llavour, wrapped* 
up in jiaper, prejnired for the purjjbse, by 
dipping it in a solution of alum, just strong 
enough to jirevent it from bursting* into 
llaine, or wasting away faster than the 
semi-jmlvcrised tobacco contained in it. 
It is but fair to add, that in the first circles 
at the Havana, as at the court of her Ca- 
tholic Majesty, ladies, young or old, of the 
highest rank, are as fVee from this indul- 
gence as in other jiarts of the world. I'he 
Mexican ladies are evidently more devoted 
to this habit than their fair sisters of the 
Peninsula. 

y/ Slave Proprietor's Family, 

When a stranger visits* the town rcsi- 
denc(‘ of a Cuba projirietor, he finds the 
family surrounded by a little colony of 
slaves of every variety of complexion^ 
from ebony to alabaster. Most of them 
have been born in the house, have grown 
with the growth of the family, and are, 
perhaps, the fostt‘r brothers or foster sisters 
of the master or his children. In such 
circumstances, it would be surprising if an 
uncivilised barbarian were to treat them 
harshly; and for a Spanish, and much 
more for a Creole, master to do so, imbued 
ns he is with all the warmth of the social 
affections, is totally out oljj the question. 
These long retinues of dom^^stics are kept 
up, by some, from an idle love of pageantry, 
but, by others, from the more honourable 
desire of not parting with those born under 
their roof, and, for that reason, bearing 
their name ; as it is the practice ifi Cuba, 
and in otlnut slave countries into which 
Africans are imported, for the first pro- 
prietor, whether his title be acquired by 
purchase or inheritaice, to bestow his own 
patronymic, together with a Christian 
name, on his slave, whether an imported 
liozal or an infant Creole, at the time when 
the indispensable ceremony of baptism is 
performed. • * 


Uarwticjs. 


Herne's Oak. 

Wh^refoue doth young Imagination ^oast « 
Creative powers ; if what is worshipp’d most, 

Most lov’d, — she eannot rescue troin rtfoay, 

And give to natural age a second day I 

Hecall green Windsor’s glades— the voice that spoke 

In strams immortal of the “ IIuntkk’s Oak;” 

And let her to this aged tree, which now 
Stands like a skeleton with leafless bough, 

(Spoil of a hundred winters,) let her bring 
*Cjarlands, and dec4t its wither'd arms with Spring ; 
And.let the vernal lark above it sing. 

Shoot forth, ye leaves, where bees in summer dwell ; 
Yc breezes, of its ancient glories tell. , 

When on the turf were tiny footsteps seen. 

And with her elvish brood the Fairy Queen 
IIsKited in light inorrice on the moonlight gR‘en ; 
Tl«m there was mask aud minstrelsy : — the,Iiglit 
Of ^urrying tapers glittering through the night, 

Anu, hark ! what sudden peats of laughter shake ; • 

What vizards strange are peeping from the brake ! 
'Twas thus insulted I.ove, so says tln^song, 

With witty mockery reveng’d its wrong. 

Thus punish’d “ sinful Phaiitasie,” — the fire 
Of lust, that's “ kindled by unchaste desire 
Oh I then, the frolics of those (laj^ecall, 

Laugh at the bathed knight’s unscomly fall ; 

And let the “ Huntkii's Oak ” revive again, 
Drawing a second youth from Shakspeaue's pen, 

J. M , Muyazint , 

In the burial-ground of the Dutch Jews, ltelhn.il' 
green : — 

.S earch England or the universe around, 

A doctress so eomplete cannot be found ; 

M edicines prepar’d from herbs remove each ill, 

F effect great cures, and proclaim her skill : 

S omc hundreds her assistance frequent claim — 

O ften freorded by the trump of fame : 

N ow, reader, see if you can tell her name. *’ 
Silkworms. — A Mr. llhegni has a cocoonery af 
Germaiflown, near Philadeljihia, w'here he has fed, 
this season, 2,1)00,000 of worms, and has 400,000 
nml berry Arees growing. He,is about planting sixty 
acres more ; and, the year after next, he calculates 
on feeding 1.5,000,000 of worms. 

French-Englisli.—^TYit celebrated Mrs. 'J'hick- 
nesse undertook to constniet a letter, every word of 
which should be Prcneli, yet no Frencbman should 
be able to read it; while an illiterate Englishman 
or Knglish-woman should decipher it with ease. 
Here follows a specimen of -this jeu dv mot : — “ Pre, 
Dire SisTre.^comme and se us, ami pass the de here 
if yeux eanne, and chat tu my dame, and dine here ; 
and yeux nial go to the faire if yeux plaise, yeux 
raai have liclie, inuttin, pore, buter, toule, hair, 
fruit, pigeon, olives, sallette, for ure diner, and ex- 
cellent te, cafe, port viii, and liqueurs; and tell ure 
bette and pull to comme ; and He go tu the faire 
and visite ttie Haron. But if yeux dont comme lu 
us, lie goto ure house and see oncle, and sc buue 
hedoe%: for mi dame ses he bean ill; but doux 
comme, mi dire yeux caiiue ly here yeux no.s— if 
yeux love musique yeux mai have the harp, lutte, 
or viol bpere. — Adifti, mi dir sistre.” ^ 

Bcf/in at the Beginning . — Lord Brotighaani once 
publicly deebared, in the Court of Chancery, that if 
he had to recommence his legal studies, he would 
begin as a clerk<n an attorney’s office. * 

Ancient Baths.-^M. Breftn, of Autun^ in France, 
has recently discovered the remains of some exten- 
sive ancient baths, near the Roman niad which ritn 
^firom Cedulcum to Augustodunum ; and near them 
an abundant hot spring, the water o^which contains a 
large proportion ^f carlionate of magnesia; and 
which spring, probal]|}y,j|erved to supply the baths. 
Several coins, of Nero, Vespasian, Constantine, and 
latv emperors, were also found. 
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Vatt Pie.—Jn tlic vi'indow of a reslauranty at 
Piiris, was lately to be seen a pAtv nwr/stre, six feet 
in length, eighteen inches in widtii, and the same in 
height; it contained ten hares, ten turkeys, four 
legs of veaJ, four legs of pork, four Bayonne hams, 
Aid fifty partridges; its weight was .'>00 pounds, 
and it required fifteen hours’ baking. 

Juvenile Offetulcrx.— By returns to Parliament, it 
apjlears that the average number of otfenders, under 
sixteen years of age, is, in Warwickshire, one in 
seven ; in Kent, one in eight ; in Middlesex, one in 
six ; and in all England, one in ten. 

The Slate Egnipage oT the Queen of Spain is very 
superb; the carriages are loadc# with ornaments,* 
whicli reral to mind the gorgeous age of Boms XIV. ,* 
and the Queen’s coach is drawn by six white horses, 
thqir heads cr.parisoued with white featlierS, and 
llie harness glittering witli gold. * When we consi- 
der tIuM)olitical troiihles of Spain, this state resem- 
bles braig “perked in a golden glister." • 

The ^Umt-Office Stamped Covers f<tf letters are 
nearly ready ; the penny envelope is of a bhi^ co- 
lour; the heavier ofies, brownish; and the slip, 
which. may be attached to any cover, is square- 
shaped : eaclishcars a inedallion of tiic Queen. 

The New Comet. — in consequence of the great 
inclination of the orbit of this comet, it will, piuba- 
hly, continue visible to astronumers, in the evenings, 
during the pastlhp of its perihelion, or the lime 
« when it attains its nearest approach to the sun, 
which will be on March 11, about midnight. — Mr. 
Wtutlhovue } Times. 

Itaihvaji heUveen Lnndnn and Paris.— The French 
government have commenced improvements in the 
port of Calais, by constructing a new floating basin 
for shipping, and a large reservoir, to he filled at 
high water, for deepening the entrance to the har- 
bour. These improvements are very ir^portant; 
for, even supposing the line of railway to be com- 
plete, the communication between Loudon and 
Paris could not be made regular, unless the ports of 
Dover and Calais were made accessible in evciy tide. 

* Afrieayi Slave Trade. — There are men of large 

capita), at this hour resident in Lo^on, wlio, in the 
full enjoyment ut the rigiits and franchises of Eng- 
lishmen, do not scru|ite to enrich themsen'cs, under 
cover of a foreign j>uitiier.sliip, l>y supplying the 
actual slave-dealer with the means of carrying on 
his ruthless war of extermination against the Afri- 
can race; and, many of our inaiuif.icrurcrs and 
mcTcliant.s are accused, not altogether without cause, 
of reaping a disgraceful profit from the fabiicntion 
and sale of articles of exchange, exclusively em- 
ployed in this trade in human flesh. — TurnbutVs 
Travels. ^ 

Periodical Literature of Ctihn. — There are eight 
newspapers published in the island, of which four 
are daily. There are also published at the Havana, 
several magazines ; as the Atbum, the Mariposa. 
the Siempriviva, the CarierUf and the Memorias de 
la Real Sociedad PatrioUca. 

*The discovery of Coal in Cuba promises to be of 
immense advantage to the sugar-planters, hoiler- 
makers, and other workers in iron. Butf at pre- 
sent, the roads in the island are so had, that this 
coal, found at the surface ot tli^ soil, in a level couii- 
vry, v^diin ten miles of the Havana, is mnAble lo 
enter^nlo ^ompetition, upon equal terms as tupric% 
with the prouuce of the deepest mines in England, 

, transhipped at Liveniool, and conveyed there, by 
land-carnage, and landed on the Wharfs of the Ha- 
vana, after a voyage ftf, at least, 4,000 miles. — 
Turnbull, 4 

* Waterloo. — In the Peninsula, should you have a 
W stuck before your name in the little red liook, 
disiinction wUJicuver a multitude of sinA Notwith- 
standing all that has been saidaand sung about it, 
Waterloo was but one gii|iat»batrle-- one hard day’s 
work , wherein its maguitude consisted as much in 
the number of combatants on cither side, as ip the 


desperation of the combat; the same result, tlioiigh 
on a smaller scale, where the parlies were equal or 
nearly so, would have taken place between lesser 
bodies, and the obstinacy of the strugffle proper 
tioiially great, with consequences just as fatal to 
tho^K engaged.-*-Afry()r J. Patterson. 

Railway tn Cuba . — No similar W'orlf exists within 
the tropics. As yet, the tunnel is only large enough 
for a single train of carriages, being fouitceii feet 
wide, by sixteen feet high, and 325 feet in length. 

Phosphorescent Insects are numerous in Cuba; 
and a dozen t>f the large kind, called the Cociiyo, 
when inclosed in a cage, will emit so much light, of 
a brilliant green colour, as to enable you to read by 
it. The late clever and eccentric Mr. Joseph, of Tri- 
nidad, is stated to have written several volumes by 
this light. The insects may be preserved alive, for 
three months or more, provided they are frequently 
bathed, and their favourite food, a piece of sugar- 
cane stripped of its bark, is renewed, at least, dailJ^ 
— Turnbull's Travels. 

Ciyurs. — The steady demand for the exquisite 
cigars of Puerto Principe and the Havana, and the 
fSiiutr, of Cuba, has led to the eimctmcntof laws and 
regulalyns, prohibiting the exportation of tobacco 
ill the leaf, so as to establish a new mamifactuniig 
monopoly. 

Th^Plnniain.—The value and iinporfanee of the 
plantain may be judged of by tlie estimate formed 
of it by the most intelligent agricullunsts in the 
island of Cuba; w'ho state, that (>00 plantains ivill 
maintain a whole family, of ten individuals, and 
that A cahe! I aria of ground, ot thirty two acres, will 
afford siithcient nourishment foi 100 persons all the 
year round. 

The Cuba Hound . — The bloodhound employed in 
former times in pursuit of the unrortiinute aborigines, 
and more recently to cbeck the wanderings of the 
negroes, is not a native of the island, all liough it 
usually bears the name of the Cuba hloodliouiid 
8p(‘cimcns of this variety of the dog may lie seen 
in the “gardens” of the Zoological Society. 

I'he ITarhout af the Jfacana assumes the form of 
the ace of clubs, tfie entinnce being the handle, and 
the three internal bays ns sides. At the entrain c 
is altghtliousc, with rellectiiig lamps, with a revoU 
ing light, which maybe seen at twenty -five miles’ 
®dist;ince 

India .Soy . — Cassava juice, reduced to a glutinous 
essence, was formerly miicii esteemed at Demerara, 
as an ingredient in the celehraied pepper-poi. The 
flavour of tins essence rci-cinblcs so strongly the 
same .sold by the oilmen of London under tlu‘ name 
of Indian Soy, that Mr. Tuinimll is persuaded the 
Soy must be a preparation from it. The finest Soy 
is brought from .lapan and China, and is made from 
a peculiar bean. 

Oysiri Grove . — In Cuba, ojsters may frequently 
be seen hanging like fruit from the branches of tlic 
mangrove, a live which pi dies the coasts of most 
of tile West £nd^ islands , 

Mountain-Farms . — In tlic Himalayas, are cul- 
tivated fields, and crops of corn, at heights of fioni 
14,000 to 10,000 feet above the level ot the sea ; and 
flocks of sheep, and tribes of Tartar shepherds, 
with their dogs and horses, find their subsistence at 
^hese stupendous elevations. 

Giltiiigvoaier. wlio wrote tlie History of Lowes- 
tolTe, and his brother, alike attached 10 antiquarian 
lore, lived in the above town, mid never lose, or 
aspired to rise, beyond the biiinble occupation ol 
country barbers, till Edmund icmoved to llai leston, 
and added to his stock af combs, razors, wigs, and 
blocks, a Hmall .slock ofnooks. 
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THE GLASGOW CEMETERY. 

Cemeteries, or burying-grounds, “ in 
imitation of Pere la Ch^se, at Paris,** 
as the phrase runs^ have, at length, been 
^establislied in, or adjoining, the principal 
towns in the kingdom. The reprehensible 
j[:>ractice of burying in churches and pent- 
up churchyards is gradually falling into 
discontinuance, for the more healthful 
custom of interment in fine open ceme- 
tf'ries, which present interesting specimens 
of ]audsca}>e-gnrdening, \^ith architecturi^l 
and sculptural einbellb<hments of no mean 
j)retensions. London, in a few 
will become belted with rfuch picturesque 
burial-grounds. Already, instead of sym- 
pathy with the dead l>eing denied by' the 
unsightly locked gate, these rural doimi- 
tories, are, under proper regulations, 
openeil to the respectable portion of the ' 
public. The ancients, wc know, placed 
their sumptuous tombs by the road-side ; 
that the “AYa-Zc, viator should appeal to 
the living i»the lull tide of their activity ; 

• and tills almost universal admission to 
onr new cemeteries may have a similarly 
beneficial ^ufiuence upon the public mind.* 

• Our esteemed friend, Sir Richard Phillips, 
in hia Morving's Walk from London to Ketv, 
eloquently rebukes tliis practice of Jacking up 
churchyards, on finding that of Rarnes tljus shut. 
He says : “I found tlie gate locked, and was told it 
was never opened, except during service. I confess 
r was not pleased with this regulatloif, because it 
appeared to sever the affections of the living from 
I their proper sympathy with the dead. 1 have felt 
in the same manner in regard to the enq^osed ce- 
melcrios of the metropolis : they aeparate the dead 
tw) abruptly from surviving friends arqil relatives. 
Grief seeks to indulifc itself unobserved ; it desires 
to be unrestrained by forms and hours, and to vent 
itself ill perfect solitude. The afflicted wife longs 
to -weep over the grave of her husband; the 
husband to visit the grave of a beloved wife; and 
the tender mother seeks the spot endeared by the 
remains of her child : but they cannot submit to 
the formality of asking permission, or allow their 
griefs to be intruded upon by strange attendants. 
Such tributes to our unsophisticatedt feelings are, 
however, denied by the locks, bolts, and walls of 
the metropolitan cemeteries. The practised grave- 
digger wonders at the indulgence of unavailing woe ; 
the unconscious tenants of his domain possess no 
peculiar claims on his sympathy ; be cannot con- 
ceive how any can be felf by others ; and, if ho 
grant permission to enter, it must be for some 
cause more urgent, and more apparent, than that 
of bewailing over a gravel Did it never occur, 
liowever, to the clergymen who superintend these 
depositories of mortality, tha^ more respect is due 
to thl. feelings of survivors ? Is it neoessaiy, for 
any «;'idet\t purpose, that the gates should be lockea 
at any time, or for more than a few hours in the 
^ night ? And, .if ,eveii this privation be suffered, 
merely from the fear of resurretftion-men, is it not 
due to tfee best leelitfgs of our nature, that the 
severest punishment should attach to the crime of 
•stealing dead bodies ? What can now be learnt of 
anatomy, which cannot b^? found' in books and 
models, or be^ taught in the Uisscctitn of mur- 
derers ? i would, therefore, ralher bury a detected 
rcsurrectiou-man, alive, with the body he might be 
stealing, than shut out flic living from all com- 
munion with the dead, and from ail the symp^hies 


The Cemetery at Glaftgfow (or, as Mr. 
Straiij^ iiairies it, in an elegant little de- 
scription of it, the “ Necropolis Glas~ 
guensis^*') occupies the site of the Mer- 
chants* House poperty, adjoining the 
cathedral. “ This cemetery^* observes 
Dr. Dibdin, in his Nort/ierti Tonr^ (to 
whicli treasnrable work we are multi- 
plying our obligations,) “has been but 
of recent establisbmeut, and is likely to 
be most generally and liberally supported, 
Tts site is imposing; rising above the 
cathedral, and including an area of many 
acres. To make atonement for former 
negligences of the illustrious dead, Scot- 
land, in the Calton Hill of Edinburgh, 
and the Cemetery of (Glasgow, is endea- 
vonring to rekindle the dying embers of 
her philosophers, poets, and reformers. 
In tills cemetery, stands the lofty and 
somewhat astounding statue of John 
Knox, who looks terrible even in stone. It 
was* a grand, and, peradveiitiirc*, a proud, 
day for Glasgow, when the first stone of 
this statue was laid ; but, while 1 respect 
the feeling^ 1 much question, if in>t con- 
demn, the taste which led to the adoption 
of .such a raounment. It is intrusive, from 
its height;— having the air of a triumphant 
pillar to the memory of a warrior or a 
statesman. At any rate, such a statue 
and pedestal belong not to a place con- 
secrated to the ashes of the dead. Ana- 
logous to this monument, in .size, form, 
and obtnisiveness, is the statue to the 
memory of th^* lat<,* editor of a periodical 
journal, entitled The Protestant. * • • It 
was soothing, in opposition to this colossal 
^ vulgarity, to see little plats of earth, on- 
circled by delicate iron railing, teeming 
with flowers — with a cinerary vase or two, 
and sculptured emblems of mortality. 
These were very chaste and classical me- 
morials. The very entrance to this ce- 
metery, over a bridge, across a river 
bestrid by one of the most elegant arches 
of stone ever witnessed, is full of classical 
feeling. (David Hamilton, Esq. is the 
architect.) Mr. Bryce, an architect of 
Glasgow, has erected a facade^ of the 
time of our* James I., of which the 
opposite plate, (the original of the pre- 
fixed Engraving,) is a faithful copy ; and 
it must be allowed that he has been sin- 
^larly happy in all its component parts. 
You enter through the arch of this facade ; 
and almost every step afy*rwards is in 
ascent. From the summit of the hill, 1 
learnt that a view of Ben Lomond might 
be obtained on a fa>|ourable day. 

“ In one comer, at the extremity of the 
burial-ground, is a portion set apart for 
the interment of Jews. A large iron gate 

and lessons addressed to the heart and under* 
standing bjP’their unrestrict4»il intercourse,” 
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ifl at the entrance of it, with some linos, 
from I^ord Byron’s ChUde Haarold^ ap- 
plicable to the peculiar and yet un- 
converted race, who arc here carried to 
their lonj? homes. A streaih, or smftll 
river, washes the lower part of this place 
of interment; as the Jews always resort 
to ablutions in their funeral rites. Upon 
the whole, this cemetery reflects great 
credit on the good feeling, good sense, 
and good taste, of the worthy citizens of 
Ulasgow." 

I’he ground is cleverly planted ; and, it 
seems, from Mr. Strang’s little volume, 
that a sum of money, little short of .£150, 
is appropriated for the •purchase of shrubs, 
wild flowers, &c., for the general purposes 
of the cemetery. Among the items and 
charges, is for 1,000 yews ; .£16 : 3#. 
4r/. for 1,000 hollies; ^5 for 100 rho- 
dodendrons; and .£25 for cy|jresserf, ce- 
dars, &c. : also, .£12 : 10#. for 500 ivy, rose, 
honeysuckle, clematis, #kc., to cover ^n- 
a]ipr»»pTiated rocks ; and .£12:1 0«. for 500 
Portugal laurels. 

SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 
MR. PIMONY SKUFFLE. 
f Concluded from page 358 .^ 

A COUNTRY village! what visions of 
delight do the rurality-soeking inhabitants 
of London couple with the idea of a resi- 
dence in that almost terra incoffnita ! — 
what a ])lcasing illusion is dispelled when 
they got to live there. Its •petty jealou- 
sies ; its twaddling round of small visiting ; 
its deplorably uninteresting and injurious 
gossip ; its prying curiosity and ill-natured 
comparisons; its crouching spirit of de- 
])endance, and guarded caution of “ neigh- 
liours’ eyes;” and its rulers and domiua- 
tors, who jnrefer acting the storks amongst 
the frogs — the monarchs of a set of clowns, 
to being the unheeded nohodies of a Lon- 
don circle. 

There is one blessing attendant upon a 
residence in the country, which the inha- 
bitants of the great metropolis cannot 
enjoy. Should you require advice, should 
you be undecided how to act In any aflf’air 
of importance, closely touching yourself, 
you can apply to your neighbours. Rest 
assured they are better, far better in- 
formed of the state of your concerns than 
you are yourself; and their careful n^inds 
have studied e^aery bearing of your case, 
long before you yourself thought about it. 
So it chanced with Mr. Pimony Skuffle. 
As soon as the stif&ess^f a new acquaint- 
anceship began to wear off, his constant 
visits to Mr. Sjiarrow’s furnished fresh 
themes for the good people of Chortur- 
mut, to discuss at the Rttle tea-and-turn- 
out coteries that they%o liked to imftilgein. 


Miss Pinkey, the old maid, who paid the 
widow lady fifty-five pounds a year ibr her 
board, which sum the old lady was glad to 
receive, “because agreeable soc^ty and 
a cheerful hbme were required, more than 
remuneration,” lived nearly opposite to 
Mr. Sparrow's, and, consequently, was 
enabled to keep a correct account of Pi- 
mony 's tvisits ; whilst the old lady's maid 
used to walk home from meeting, on a 
Sunday night, with Mrs. Sparrow’s maid, 
and, having dom^ared notes all the wdiile, 
used to retail all she had lieard w^hile 
she laM the cloth for supper, and put tin; 
pickled cabbage^ out of tno big brown jar 
that was kept in the side closet, into Ijttle 
crocllery leaves adorned witli the dear old 
blue pattern of tliree tiny mandarins with- 
out legs, going over a bridjlfe ; and aqother 
«amusing himself, in a species of floating 
dog-keimcl, on the water, and tv^ double- 
tailed birds fighting at the top. Now, all 
this taken into consideration, Pimony was 
reported to be in love, engage^faiid about 
to be married; nay, he was personally 
congratulated before such an idea had 
thoroughly entered his head, mpeh to the 
annoyance of the old woman who super- 
intended his domestic concerns ; entertajn- 
ing, as she did, in common with all her 
class, an intense horror of a new mis- 
tress being brought home, to sec how 
much Dorspjt butter and moist sugiir was 
consumed a-week in the kitchen, and what 
became of all the cold roast beef that 
went ou# of the parlour the day before. 

There i|, hoVever, an old saying, as 
vulgar as old, and as true ks vulgar, which 
i^teaches us, that “there is never a splash of 
mud, hut some sticks ;” and so, at last, the 
reports of Mr. Skuflle’s attachment to 
Miss Sparrow, although vague and exag- 
gerated, were built 011 some slight found- 
ation of truth ; the rest was all tlie lath 
and plasterer imagination. He had cer* 
tainly commenced a series of frequent 
visits to the worthy farmer’s, and he had 
even in\dted them back tolerably often, in 
return, to his house ; and, by some unac- 
countable attraction, equally mysterious 
as the electro-magnetism, or some other 
polytechinic mystery, he always found him- 
self next to Emma at table, or at her side 
as they walked about the garden. The 
*m^ma JSJjarrow, and the two “ plajn i|id 
liable ” daughters, were miracles of ma- 
nagement, in this respect. They never 
interfered with tfic tete~a~fetes^ but always 
withdrew, wuth the most praiseworthy in- 
tention, when Pimony and thd young lady 
wye in conversation. Or if there w^as a 
gipsying prtrty formed to the bheepleas, 
or any other roinahtic ^ot at a small dis- 
tance from Chorturiftu^ Mr. Skuffle was 
always requested to drive Emma in the 
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gig, “ because abc did not like going in the 
viragon much," which dislike afforded her 
mother an opportunity of descanting on 
her daughter’s genteel notions and refined 
cideas ; Uht this was to Pimony in confi- 
dence. 

What with perpetually hearing Emma’s 
praises sung uy Mrs. Sparrow, and cho- 
rused by her daughters ; what with fuming 
over the leaves of her music-book every^ 
time sin; sat down to her piano ; whaf 
with everybody perpetually •hdling hiih 
how amiable ana good a wife she would 
make — what a perfect treasure shetwould 
hfe to any young man. Hr. Skuflfle, at 
last,^ believed it himself. His attentions 
became more marked as the attentioife of 
the lamily redoubled ; and in sl few W 4 ?eks 
he became, in reality, the accepted lover 
of Miss Emma Sparrow. , 

But there was one thing very strange 
in the pro/^css of his courtship. On his 
first acfpiaiutance, the lady had perfectly 
snubbed hi% ; in fact, she was barely civil, 
to the terrible discomfiture of her ma- 
noeuvring mamma ; but, after a short time, 
and all of a sudden, she became altogether 
as polite ? this change Mr. Skuflile attri- 
buted to her gradual perception of his 
nasicent good qualities bursting into ex- 
istence, in which idea her mother j<»ined ; 
congratulating herself, at last, hoAr snugly 
and comfortably the whole affair Inid been 
conducted, and what a blcssii^g it w^as, 
that it would now be all over between her 
daughter and Tom Bankes— the rvntipole, 
sporting, house-forbidden #&lativ<‘. before 
alluded to. Naw that all hei** anxieties 
on that score were removed, and her*| 
daughter had actually fixed the wedding- 
day, the good lady walked out with the 
air of a mother who had done her duty ; 
noticing, in the most patronizing style, 
those ladies she chanced to meet in th' 
village, whose plans upon Mr. SkafLle had 
failed, and wiiose daughters' were still 
single. 

As soon as the day of days was deter- 
mined upon, all was bustle and confusion 
at Mr. Sparrow’s, Every young woman 
dn the village, capable of holding a needle, 
was engaged to work for the family during 
three weeks, coming every morning and 
departing every evening^; both the mantua- 
mahers were overdone with orders? ; and ' 
sndh a* rag-fair of shreds and patches 
the whole house presented was never seen. 
All sorts of fashion -book!* were procured 
from ttie lihrariah’s, at the county town, 
distant Home*six miles, filled with pictures 
of elegant ladies, i'our in a row, holding pa- 
rasols, boi^netH,faiis, and lea/iing against 
har]>s. possessing such deet, waists, and 
little round under-dips as are met with 
only in works of that kind : and^ over 


them, on the same page, were scores of 
head-dresses and bonnets, with patterns for 
habit-shirts, chemisettes, pelerines, and 
all the rest of that tribe of articles which 
tortured colhirs, with tails and wings, are 
forced to assume. Then, thc^^inendraper 
was running in and out the house all day 
long, with a yard measure and a paper 
parcel each time ; and taking back tlni 
accounts of the bride’s dress to the people 
who were waiting for grocery at his other 
counter, which he served in such a hurried 
manner as fully to account for the small 
lumps of butter on the book-inusliiis, lard 
on uie lace, and tallow on the tidie, dnhs 
of which were constantly adhering. Old 
Mr. Sparrow, who took the least interest 
of all the family in the proct^ediiigs, was 
almost worried out of his life with pro- 
posals, and queries, and suggestions ; so 
that, rtit last, he was compelled to betake 
himself to the cart-shed, in order t<> en joy 
his tpipe, first taking the jirecaiitioii to 
turn a bull loose in the straiv-yard, to pre- 
vent people from crossing it, and thus to 
secure himself from all intrusion. 

• « • * • 

It was the night before the bridal, and 
the time was about half-past eleven. The 
lights in the long one-storied cluster of 
buildings, that constituted Mr. Sparrow’s 
farm, were gradually disapjieariug, one by 
one, a.8 the inmates of the chambers, from 
whose window their rays proceeded, were 
successively retiring to rest. All was 
hushed in tlj#* still deep silence of tlie 
country, broken only by the distant bay 
of the sheep-dog, or the occasional stamp 
of horses in the stable, as I’om Bankes, 
armed with a piece of raw meat and a 
cudgel, noiselessly opened the farm -ga te, 
and crossed the yard towards the lionse, 
keeping as closely as pcwsible in the shade 
of the buildings. But the old house-dog 
was wide awake, if everybody else slum- 
beredv and, starting from the old tub, whicli 
formed his house, began a loud liark, as he 
recognised I'om’s figure approaching in 
the indistinct light. Lay down. Wolf,” 
said Tom, as he boldly advanced towards 
him. “ The/*, there-- good dog : soh ! old 
boy, don’t you know me r" and, stooping 
down, he patted the dog’s sides, and gav<' 
him the piece of meat, which quieted the 
animal in an instant. It was well he did, 
for Mr. Sparrow heard the alarm, and, 
opening the casement of^ hi.s chamber, 
protruded his head, enveloped in one of 
those dreadfully unromantic conical cot- 
ton nightcaps, witji the idea <3f which we 
always associate a farce, or an execution- 

“ Who’s there?" cried the farmer. N<» 
one, of course, answered ; and T om cre uebed 
down behind the dog-kennel, which was, 
unluckilf^ in the fuUigleam of the moon- 
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until Mr. Sparrow, satisiied no which performances were as simultaneous 
thieves were approaching, drew back his as if the actors had been a set of puppets, 
head. • put in motion by the pulling of one string. 

As soon as all was again quiet, he crept “ What a stupid ass i have been !" mut- 
across the lawn, and, genii/ dragging .an tered Tom to himself, as he gtfined the* 
iron rolling^jin over the grass||which came road ; “ after ha.ving been here every 
quite close to the* house, with the excep- night for nearly a month, to finish with 
tion of a narrow flower-bed, rested its such an uproar at last ! ” 
handle against the wall ; and them, stand* • • • • • * 

ing on its body, was enabled to tap lightly The eventful morning arrived ; and great 
against the window, on a level with his was the excitement amongst the usually 
head, from whence a light in the interior quiet inhabitants of Chortiirraut. To quote 
was plainly visible, although the blind the words of our respected contemporaries, 
was down, and a curtain carefully drawn the weekly provincial press, “ the day was 
across. The summons was heard, and the ushered in by^he bells ringing a merfy 
next moment Emma Sparrovr’s fair hand peal,’’ a process, in the present I'ase, 
optMied the little dlamond-paned casement, somewhat difficult of execution, as the 

Now, it is very likely the fairer portion belfry of the church possessed but^wo ; 
of our readers (if we are so honoured— but, by the ingenuity of ttie ringer, .an old * 
and we trust we are,) would like very much * woman, who made leather sit-upons, and 
to know whut the conversation wa.4, that sold nuts and hardbake in the IJigh-street^ 
ensued between Tom llankes and the a most hilarious peal was produced ; the 
yomig lady. If thi« be the case, wd are said old woman first pulling one rope, then 
sorry to disappoint them ; but we ore not the other, and then both togclikor, by way 
going to reveal it. Firstly, it would be a of varitjty. At the Talbot Inn, which, not • 
great breach of confidence and honourable being within ten miles of the railroad, 
secrecy on our part; and, secondly, the l)oasied four post-horses, stood a new 
conversation between a gentleman of carriage, which the hoots informed the 
five-and-twenty and a pretty girl of eigh- admiring bystanders “bad come from 
teen, must be of that particularly edifying Lunnun a purpose of the bride and the 
nature, especially by moonlight and alone, ostler and potboy were rubbing down the 
that wc could not do fair justice to it upon said quartette of tpiadrupeds at the door 
paper. Their dialogue, ' however, lasted of the sables, 1'hc ebambermaid was 
a very long time— quite long enough to standing at the window of the bar, pin- 
hav(‘ given them both very bad colds in ning w'hif.c bows on the poHtlK>ys’ hats ; ^ 
the head; and, frequently;*Emma pointed and a jl)Uy man, in a green coat, was sit- 
to a light, visible, through the trees, in tlie ting in sjwfiig-cart at th»» door, waiting 
distance, which proved that Mr. Skuffie for his morning glass of ale. 
still continued to watch by the midnighti Here’s my love to you, Mary,” said 
oil — no, the midnight metallic wick, that he, winking his eye to the girl, as the 
burnt before him ; and then they both waiter brought, him his order ; “ and much 
laughed, until Emma intimated to Tom the good may it do you. Is lliem hows for our 
vicinity of her father’s bed-room, and so wedding?” 

subdued the merriment. Strange conduct “ I never see such a wedding,” said 
this was for a young lady, the night before Mary, eocyiettishly. 

her marriage, and with another perSbn too; “Then we arn’t to be married this 

but this was not all. When I’om took his morning, my dt^ar,” replied the jolly man. 
leave, ho shook hands a great many times; “You’re a monsus pretty girl, you are, 
and, at last, raising hiimself up with both too.” 

hands, like the little Mr. Pwkwicks in the “Ah, that’s as you say,” said Mary; 
sand toys, before they tmlible over the turning the hat round, to see if the bow 
pole, elevated his head above the sill of was pipned even. 

the window, and brought his face so close “ Capitally doun,” continued flie jolly 

to Emma’s, that their lips ; but what man. “ You ought to have a husband, if 

aught else on earth could Tom do under ^t was pin hows on his hat. ffever 

suSi circumstances ? At this period, how- ^niud, sweetheart ; you shall put a codkade 
ever, the rollde, not being secured against on a little cap .some day and then he 
the wall, rolled away, and the iron handle paid for his ‘ale, and drove on, telling * 
rattled down the flints that faced the front Mary he would call for her, on life way to 
of the house. I’hc* next moment, the chnrch, tlie next morning. • 
dog, freshly awaked, began to bark ; Tom , Around the churchyard, tlie usual, •country 
jumped over the palings ; Emma rapidly nuptial erowd of women, old men, and , 
slnif the window, and extinguished her children, had collected, who were basking 
candle ; and Mr. Sparrow once more pro- in the sun on theHoInbstones, or playing 
jected his nightcafi at his cascftient ; all amongst them ; occasionally asking the 
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sexton, with the most hnmble deference 
for his red plush breeches, when he thought 
the wedding partv would arrive. Two or 
three of the charity children were iiidulg- 
*ing in dccasional cheers in front of Mr. 
Shuffle’s house, whenever they caught 
sight of him, as he passed the staircase 
Windows ; and Miss Pinkey, and the old 
lady she boarded with, had been sitting up, 
in great form and line caps, all the morn- 
ing, at the first floor window, to watch the 
proceedings. All Mr. Sparrow’s laboureAi 
were having breakfast in tlie barn, ofl' cold 
meat and ale— a diet which suiteih their 
complaint admirably; in«'fact, aU was 
gossip and festivity. When, at last, the 
one-fborse fly of the village liverj^an 
drevi^< up at Mr. Sparrow’s door, a weat 
rusli took place towards it, as if the Occa- 
sion Af its being hired bad endowed it 
with som# new and imposing attraction ; 
but when the carriage with four real horses 
(it was a four-wheeled chaise, meant for 
two, or ons^with shafts,) dretv up in front 
of the Talbot, and then went up to the 
church, and then came hack again, Uie 
excitement of the mob knew no bounds ; 
and, in tfieir overflowing hilarity, they 
successively cheered the sexton, the ostler, 
the pew-opener, the beadle, and all Mr. 
Sparrow’s servants, until there was no one 
left to cheer, but the workhouse idiot, who 
came with a large white paper l^ow in bis 
cap, surmounted by a cock’s feather, to 
join the throng. 

The fly proceeded to Mr. Sknfflf^s ; and 
then the four post-horses dr<flv the phaeton 
up to Mr. Sparrow’s door ; wfiich was 
again minutely ins]»ected by the mob, 
who, amongst other things, wondered why 
the strange postillion on the leader wore 
such large whiskers and green sjiectacles 
— an anomaly unknown in postboys. At 
half-past nine, the door of Mr. Sparrow’s 
house opened, and the bride and^ her sis- 
ters appeared. The hoots of the Talbot, 
who officiated as footman, opened the 
door of the hinder scat, and, amidst the 
admiration of all, Emma ascended. The 
two postillions, who had been looking 
flack, with their hands on their horses’ 
haunches, at the same moment spuijed the 
animals' onward ; and, with the steps still 
down, the door open, ai)^ nobody but the 
fair flridc under the head of the biftk seaL 
the Carriage moved from the door. The^ 
horses broke into a gallop, and, in less 
time than we can relate ‘Ht, the whole 
concern* whirled rdpldly across the com- 
mon, amidst the utter astonishment of the 
people, the screams of Mrs. Sparrow aw^ 
the two plain daughters, and the speech- 
less and staggering wond^ of Mr. Sknffle, 
who was at that mcHneut about to enter 
tlio fly 


On, on, went tlie equipage, over the 
common, across the turnpike road, and 
along the green lanes and by« ways, at 
increasing speed, until the level embank- 
ment of tli(^ Great Western Railroad ap- 
peared hefo|^ them, and the u^iite walls of 
one of its stations gleamed in the morning 
sun. Far in the distance, to the left, an 
up-train was seen approaching, leaving its 
long tail of steam to mark its progress. 
Fresh whip and spur was applied— two 
more miles were cleared — ^the station was 
reached, and, the postillion pitching his 
whiskers and spectacles into the carriage, 
pulled out the lady, and his cutaway coat, 
which was stnfled under the seat, at the 
same time. In two minutes more, the 
bell had rung, and Tom Dankes and Emma 
were in a first-class carriage, flying along 
itthe road to the West Drayton station, 
where* their banns had been published tlie 
three Sundays previous. In another half- 
houis they were married. 

We would fain draw a veil over the 
scene of domestic agony that occurred at 
Chorturmnt. The only person who ap- 
peared capable of consolation was Mr. 
Sparrow himself, who, when he learned 
irom the grinning boots that Mr. IlankoK 
had been at the bottom of it all, almost 
smiled. The young scapegrace had always 
been a lurking favourite of his ; it was the 
mamma bird that had so decidedly objected 
to him. Mrs. Sparrow went into scream- 
ing hysterics for four hours ; and the two 
plain daughter! would have done the same ; 
hut, os they were obliged to attend to their 
mother, they reluctantly gave up thc‘ idea. 
|As for Pim’ony, he was raving; at least 
we heard so, from his old housekeeper. 
He three times ran down to the well, in 
order to drown himself; and three times 
did that good woman prevent him, by 
pulling him in-doors again, by the tails of 
the new blue coat with conservative but- 
tons, which he had published for the wed- 
ding; and*'evcn then she was obliged to 
remove the water-jug from his bed-room, 
because he kept insanely endeavouring, in 
the most frai^ic manner, to put his head 
into it. ' 

Three weeks after that, Mr. Sknffle ’s 
eflects were sold by public auction. I'hc 
sale lasted four hours, beginning with tin* 
fender and wash-hand stand, in the front 
attic, And ending with the one nine-gallon 
cask, pitchfork, ash-sieve, )&ird-cage, and 
tinder-box, in the outhouse. Five blank 
lots of sundries were also added, consisting 
of all the lie-aboutrubhish that had col- 
lected in the auctioneer’s show-rooms for • 
the last twelve months. Miss Pinkey, and 
the old lady she hoarded with, attehded 
all the time, marking every lot in the 
catalogue*i"ery carefully, and thinking the 
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blue-and -white dinner service went very northern terrace, by 

dear. There was the usual complement means of opposite entrances, to the un- 
of low 5 okes and lower bidders ; the usual rivalled Long Walk on the south ; a noble 
beggarly prying curiosity attendant upon staircase having been elsewhere constnict- 
sales; the usual gang of Je\f sand brokers; ed, in wfiich is placed a colossal statue 
and the lAual tattle of Mr, Shuffle’s rea- of Oeorge IV., nine feet six inches high, 
sons for quitting Chortunuut. by Chantrey. Lodges have also been 

lie is still in single blessedness, and erected at the junction of the Long Wu Ik 
never intends to marry,; aRer, as he says, with /he Home Park ; and several of the 
the deceit of her whom he had so fondly, old state apartments, at the north-west 
loved and lost.” His pride was hurt at part of the upper court, have been en- 
being so thoroughly soid by a young coun- * larged and substantially repaired. At the 
try farmer, and it was long behwe he re- north-west angle of this court, Sir Jeffry 
covered. But when he talked the matter had* designed a splendid chapel. The 
over calmly with his friends — when he heightening «f the Keep, or Round Tower, 
reflected that he was not the first, nor the by some feet, is also an improveuient 
hundredth, nor the hundred thousandth man wliicfa adds pre-cmiiicntly to the dif^ity of 
who had been jilted by one of the fair sex, tlM» magnificent pile. / 

whose affection, the {>o<'ts tell us, is so Jt has been well observed : ‘‘so com- • 
burning, deep, unchanging, and eternal-n* pletely has Sir Jeffry made the Castle his 
when he saw the trutli of this 'he wsis own, that nobody else can* distinguish 
somewhat consoled ; but, at the same between what ])elong8 to himself and his 
time, vowed never to be cng.aged %tgain, predecessors.” 'Phe style of tlie building 
unless merely “for the next quadrille.” is old, wdiile the material is j^w ; and the 
Tom Bankes and his pretty wife are harmony of parts is so complete as to forn^ 
very happy. They are reconciled to the ^ whole of almost inexpressible massive- 
old people; and as one sister’s inUrriage ness and grandeur. 

ofteti o])cns the best road for the others to ^ It is true that critics are sfnnewhat di- 
go off upon, where there are a lot of single vided in o])inion, as to the ])ictuTeH(jueness 
girls all in the same family, they are, we of the Castle as it now stands. The vem^- 
believe, about to change their names, ruble poet, Bowles, considers it to “ lose 
Tom has given np all his wild freaks, u great deal of its architectural impression 
with the exception of his two pointers ; hy the ijmooth neatness with which its old 
and often amuses his friends with the towers are now chiseled and mortared. It 
story of jockeying the cockney, and so looks as if it was washed every mornin;|f 
boldly ca,rrying away a^id wedding the with #o«^> wjaifcr, instead of exhibiting, 
intended bride of Mr. Piimmy Skuflle. here and titere, a straggling flower, or 

Albert, creepiiig weather-stains. I believe this 

I circumstance strikes every beholder ; but 

THE LATE most iniposing indeed, is its distant view, 

SIR JEFFRY WYATVILLE. when the broad banner floats, or sleeps 

in the sunshine, amidst the intense blue 
(Concur from page J60.J ; and it« iiictnrc«iuc 

Application was, accordingly, made to and ancient architectural vastness har- 
Parliament for further advances; when, monizes with the decaying and gnarled 
ojiposition being raised in the House of oaks, coeval with so many departed mo- 
Commoiis, a committee was appointed Jo nurchs.” This may be poetical enough, un- 
invGstigate the Castle works, and the less we siihstitiite, for the soap-and- water 
probable amount of money requisite for simile, the “ shining face” from the bard 
their completion. The committee, at length, who reigned as monarch in this romantic 
ordered works to be unJbrtaken to the world. Another writer, u native of Wind- 
estimated amount of j;i4H,7.96 ; to Ih‘ sor, qnd possessing a nice cy(‘ for the pic- 
ad vauecd at the rate of .^“50,()(M) |ier tnresque, standing upon Cooper’s Hill, 
annum. This grant was made exclusively remarks : “ At Jlie extremity of the valley 
for the architect’s department; indcpeli- is Windsor Castle, rising up in *11 the* 
dent of the upholsterer, decorafior, anr pomp of its massive towers. W*e ref ollect 
other artisaiis. Since that time*, much lias the scene as W^indsor wcut. Whatever Mr. 
been done. The Elizabethan Gallery has Wyatville mfty have done for its internal 
been finished, and fitted up as a library ; improvement, and f5r its adaptation to 
the Waterloo Galleur has been completed, the purposes of a moderntfcsidence, with- 
and adorned with portraits, by Lawrence, out sacrificing all its character of anR- 
of the principal monarchs, statesmen, and ^ quity, we fear that he hap^ destroyed it^ 
gcflcrals of Europe ; the old principal picturesmu* eflbct in the distant landscape, 
staircase has been removed, so as lo pre- its old charactemstic feature was that of 
sent an uninterrupted view*' from the a ijeries of turrets rising above the gene- 
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ml elevation. By raising the intermediate 
roofs, without giving a, proportionate 
height to the towers, the whole line has 
iKJCome square and nnhrqken. This was, 
uerhaps, cln tinavoidahle fault; but it is a 
fault,”* 

Von Raunier, on his visit in 1H»'1.'», found 
Windsor far exceeding his expectations, 
and making a greater impre.s*sioii on him 
than all the other castles he had ever 
seen, put together.* This is high praise^ 
from a native of (iermany^wlftire feudal-* 
ism has left so many stately monuments 
of its frowning glory. “ Windsor,” ^con- 
tinues the acute critic, •oinhines the 
bold originality of the middle ages with 
the hfehest pitch of splendour and cofli- 
fort wVich our times can reach. It is i»>t 
• an emnty, tedious, monotonous repeti- 
tion oflhe same sort of rooms, over and 
over agairn; hut every staircase, every 
gallery, every room, every hall, nay, 
every window, is different, surprising, pe- 
culiar ; in oi^word, poetical. * * Tii W'^ind- 
,sor, England’s history, — so rich in history, 
with all its recollections,— suddenly stands 
before my eyes. These gigantic towers, 
bastions, chlipels, churches, and knightly 
halls, in fresn and honndlcss \ ariety ; at 
every step, new views, over rivers, val- 
leys, wood.s, and fields ; the fancies of a 
thousand years crowded together into one 


althongh working at the Royal command, 
did not expect assistance of any kind. On 
one occasion, when surprise was expressed 
at such a condition, Sir Jeffry replied, in 
the .spirit and*pride of art : “ The task is 
MINE : 1 am, preparing my <fWn monu- 
ment.” 

Notwithstanding that Windsor Castle is 
the chef d'trnvre of Sir Jeffry Wyatville, 
and, for ages to come, will stand as the 
best record of his skilful ta.stc, he had 
wholly built, or improved, many other edi- 
fices, in different [»arts of the kingdom. 
Tie has left some of his works in thirty- 
five, out of the forty, English counties ; and 
four, out of the twelve, W^olsh. From 
a list of above 1 00 of these buildings, the 
following, with the names of their owners, 
are ajipended to the memoir already 
ijnoted : — 

Badminfon Home, GloucRster&hirc, Duke of Beau- 
fort. — DrawiriK-roora and library. 

Woburn Abbey, Bedfordshire, Duke of Bedford. — 
'temple of the Graces. 

At Endsievjh, Devonshire, Duke of Bedford. — A spa- 
cious and commodious seat, in the cottage style. 
Chnlswoith House, Derbyshire, Duke of Dcvonsliire. 
Some magnificent new buUdin(;s, also alterations 
and restoration of tlie old mansion, in the Italian 
style. These have just been completed. 

Lonylcal House, Wiltshire, Marquis of Bath.—New 
ci'hservatory, stables, offices, staircase, and alter- 
aiiuns of the ball, &c. 

Asbndge, Hertfordshire, Earl of Bridgewater. — The 
completion ot the house, beRuii by James Wyatt, 


iiistu,nt,” &c. ^ 

Hitherto, there bus been published no 
fitting record of this grand national repair 
*of the proudest structure that England 
possesses. Many thousand^ of ])Ounds 
nave been specnlaf/?d upon inane Annuals, 
and the emliellishmeut of their effete 
literature ; hut not a memoir pxi.sts of 
IVindstir Castle, either for the artist or the 
general reader .f King (ieorge IV,, witli 
the intention of consummating the truly 
regal labour, and, in strict princely state, 
commanded Sir .Tefiry Wyatvill^’ to pub- 
lish an account of his great work: the 
missive, in the handwriting of the sove- 
reign, is in the posse.ssion of Sir Jefiry'a 
executors, as i.s also a confirmation of the 
command, from Qneen Victoria. Sir J efiry 
hafti made much jirogross in his task ; 
he having expended upon draY^ings. 

In the l^tcturesquc AnnuaU the author re- 
lates, that George IV. premised to sepd a 
•copy Sir Jeffry’s work to ever/ sove- 
reign Ehrope ; but, with the exception 
of this patronage, Sir Jeffry, it is lielicved, 
• a 

• These ^servationa were written in 1828 ; since 
which the Bound Tower has been considerably 
heightened. • 

t The Bteturesque Annual, for the present year, 
is occupied with the history of the (!a^4e, rather 
than its arcliitecftiral description, j^ncUis, altogether, 
a very incomplete produeJion. Xcheap History of 
the Castle was commenced,* laSt year, but lias been 
discontinued. 


li.A. ; the Bridgewater column in the park, and 
lodges. 

lirethey, Derbyshire, Earl of Chesterfield. — Parts of 
the hoii'se. 

Gopsrtl, Stafforrishiif , Earl Howe.— A new lodge, ike. 
Bell on ffouse, Lincolnshire, Earl Bro widow. — New 
green-house, and alterations to the mansion. 
Wollalon Hail, Nottiiighamshire, tlie Lord Mlddle- 
• ton. — Alterations to the interior, and new lodges 
to that line Italian house. 

Sidney College, Cambridge. — New gate-house, and 
fronts to the whole eullege. 

Besides the above, winch are generally 
called show phices, Sir Jeffry has designed 
and executed the following new houses : 
Shropshire, Earl Gower. 

Gmlden Grove, ('aermarthenshire, Earl of Cawdor. 
Nonsuch Park, Surrey, Samuel Farmer, Esq. 
Dinton, Wiltshire, William Windham, Esq. 
Denjord, Berkshire, William Hallet, i^sq. 

Slubton, Linrolnslvrc, Sir Robert Heron, Bart. 
lliUfield Lodge, l#erfordshirc, The Honourable G. 
Villlers. 

Trehursye, Cornwall, The HoTiourahlc William Elliot. 
Banver'Crnss, Yorkshire, General Murray. 

Wimborn, Dorsetshire, William Castleman, Esq. 
Cfavertun, Somersetshire, John Vivian, Esq. 

Sussex, Conipt dc Vandes, &c. &c. &c. 

Sir Jeffry Wyatville was ^roud of the 
royal jiatronage which he enjoyed; and 
the sovereign was alike proud of hi.s fa- 
vourite architect. As a compliment, a 
portrait of him was painted by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, by command of George IV., 
and was placed in the royal collection at 
Windsor Castle. It is considered to he, 
altogether, %n irapressivc^likeness : there is 
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extraordinary quickness in tlie eye, and 
the forehead is lofty, biit wants breadth, 
such as Indicates superior intellect. We 
believe Sir Jeffry to have, been in no 
degree indebted, for his success, to syco- 
phancy ; fJi*, although “ of the court,” he 
was not over-courteous in in aimer. His 
roughness, however, enabled him to con- 
quer the caprice of his royal patron. It is 
related in the Atheneeum^ that “ when the 
King’s private apartments were under ( 
consideration, his Majesty was naturally 
somewhat more ]jereinptory than usual, 
especially as to their relative proportions, 
and it is well known that he did not like 
large rooms. W yatt’s head, however, was 
full of a nalace ; and when the King sug- 
gested wiiat he considered a proper size 
for his dr(*ssiiig-room, Wyatt protested 
tliat such a cu])board was better syited t^ 
a country curate than to his Majesty. 'I’he 
latter, however, was peremptory on the 
subject, and cut short all remonstrance 
with — ‘ It shall be so.’ The works W'ent 
on— the suites of apartments was hiiished 
and furnished, when, in the exultation of 
the moment, his Majesty, good-humour- 
edly, reminded the architect of their former 
differemee, and triumphantly referred to 
the admirable adaptation of this ])arti- 
cular chamber. * T am glad your Majesty 
approves of it.’ said the architect, ^for 
it is exactly twice the size your Majesty 
directed.” 

'Fhe remains of Sir Jeffry Wyatville were 

on the 25th ult. ; the body having arrived, 
at the Winchester, or Wyatville Tower, 
on the preceding evening. 

(loodall, Provost of Eto an old and 
valued friend of the deceased, read the 
burial service; and the colhii was de- 
jxisited in a vault in the cast aisle of the 
C’haj)el. just behind the altar ; which ^ir 
Jeffry had prepared, some years since*, 
for the reception of the remains of his 
daughter, who, it is stated, died in conSe- 
ipience of a cold, taken during her at- 
tendance at the ceremony of laying the 
foundation-stone of the Huinswick Tower. 
Among the mourners was Sir hVancis 
Chantrey, the sculptor. And thus, within 
tht‘ shadow of the stately pile which his 
genius had restored from crumbling deciy, 
sleeps the architect himi [?lf ; exei^plifyii]^ 
the adage : “ Art is long, and life but 
short.” 

o 

martin’s natural history or ijuadru-o 

• PEDS.— cart II, 

[Our opinion of the sound execution of 
the first Part of this work, ir admirably 
sustained in th<* continuation now. before 


us; in which the Introduction is conti- 
nued ; the review of the osseous system 
and teeth of Mammalia being completed, 
and the digestive organs and tlmir ap^icn- 
dages commenced. The details are Iresti 
and novel, and are not “ the dry bones ’’ 
of the subject ; whilst the incidental illus- 
trations are clever and effective us here- 
tofore. In short, the work is both scien- 
tific and popular ; a happy combination of 
merit and .att^l^gctiveness, which is rarely 
witnessed in books for the reading masses. 
The Jmportance of the study is paramount 
to its interest; of the latter recommend- 
ation a few illustrated quotations will fur- 
iikh a specimen.] * 

• TAe Hmnan Hand. ^ 

The human hand, in •every agelhas ex-* 
cited the attention of the rcflccling and 
the wise, and has been often and forcibly 
referred to, as direct proof of consummate 
art and design, in the creation of our 
frame. Let us contemplate, ‘!»r a moment, 
the uses to which it is applied, and tlio 
extent of its power, as a means of acquir- 
ing knowledge, in order that its vast im- 
portance may be properly estimated. In 
the first place, then, it is thi* grand organ 
of touch, or tact ; the instrument, by 
means of which we gain an acquaintance 
w'ith more of the physical properties of 
matter ^1 an through any other organ of 
sense. Without it, the eye would never, 
perhaps, duly learn to appreciate, cor^ 
rectlys many of the external properties of 
matter : thtr forms, the relative size, the 
distance, or the position of bodies ; and it 
is the tcmch which aids, regulates, and 
corrects the conelusious deduced from the 
ideas gained through the medium of sight. 
It is a coadjutor to the eye, though the 
eye, in its turn, aids the hand : for exam- 
ple, touch will not inform as of the colour 
of any object— colour is an impression 
upon the organ of vision alone ; hut touch 
gives us its hardness or wiftness, its light- 
ness or weight, its warmth and texture, its 
smoothness or roughness ; thus, one organ 
aiding the other, we gain a knowl^ge 
which neither, alone, would communicate ; 
and ^the one, taught, as it were, by the 
other, will, independently, comiluyiicate a 
degree of inforipation respecting qualities, 
whicD the other can atone ap]freciatcl 
Such is the association of ideas, tffat the 
sight of a feather brings to mind its soft- 
ness, its lightness, its warmth, and elas- 
ticity, though the light only recognises 
colour and form ; but •experience l^as 
taught, that, with such a form and colour, 
these properties, cognizable ^y touch alon^, 
are alwayS enjoined. 

Length of the Fingers. 

*lt has been often asked, why the fingers 
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are of unequal length ? a question involv- 
ing much m the answer. Ease and faci- 
lity, in the ever-varying and multitudinous 
performances which the fingers are called 
upon to *execute, are of the first consi- 
deration; and to this point has Nature 
attended, not only in their arrangement, 
but in the inequality of their length ; the 
advantage of which is forcibly jierceived 
in all our nicer apd more delicate mani- 
pulations. In numberless instances th^ 
graduated length of the fingers is of the 
utmost service ; for, without such an ine- 
quality, they would continually interfere 
willi each other, and theii^ action would 
be clqmsy and constrained. When, hqw- 
cver, the fingers are folded upon the palm, 
the tipy? are brought to a level ; as, g/feo, 

• in grasidng a half; not so when we grasp 
other ln»dies in the common way : yet, in 
holding thfi fencing foil, we, in some de- 
gree, make them correspond ; but it is in 
iin oblique direction, resulting fi-om the 
peculiar mailer in which the hilt is held ; 
Hhe first finger being less closed than the 
second, the second than the third, and so 
on. In thi!| oblique manner, which com- 
bines firmness with ease, we often hold 
various objects, as the table-knife, the 
poker, &c. 

Fig. 1. 


The Nails, 

The nails arc horny plates, winch arise 
ont of the true skin, and grow from a 
pulpy root: they are closely attached to 
the soft parts, and cannot be separated 
without intense pain. Beside® serving as 
a support and defence to the tips of the 
fingers, they act, also, as a barrier, be- 
tween the nerves of the part beneath, and 
external bodies, so as to intercept the 
communication of definite impressions to 
those nerves, in order that the nervous 
energy may be the more fully concen- 
trated on the part appropriated to touch, 
and that the impressions there received 
may be vivid and unmixed. Man uses the 
nails neither as weapons of oficncc, nor as 
scrapers for turning up the earth, nor as 
hooks with which to climb f»r cling, fii 
Ynost of the lower animals, howcvijr, these 
parts arc of great importance in the ee(>- 
nomj^ of their habits and modes of life, 
and are accordingly modified through a 
variety of gradations. Jn the Lion, or 
Tiger, the claws are fashioned into cut- 
ting-hooks, (fig. 1,) sheathing the last joint 
of the toes, and eajiable of being protruded 
or retracted at jdeasurc. Tu the Armadillo 
and Mole they assume a scrapor-like 
form, and are hard and finn, (fig. 3.) In 
Fig. 2. I’ig. 3. 



the Horse they form a hoof, or .sheath, to 
the extremity of the limbs, (fig. 3 :) yet, in 
every instance, they are only inodifications 
of the same organ, — the thin, rounded, 
delicate nail, which forms so cle|^ant and 
appropriate a finish to the finger of the 
human hand. 

Ba?id of the Qttadrumana, 

/mong all the lower Mammalia, none 
approach, in structure of the hand and 
arm, so riipar to Man as the Quadrumana : 
the dif|»rences, however, are many and 
important. In the first place, . the hand is 
lungc]^^ in^proportion to its breadth^ than 
in Man, and this, more particularly in 
^ome groups than in others,^in which, as 
m the Oraugs, the Qibbons, and Semno- 
pitheci, tfie fingers are nqt only greatly 
elongated, but palm, instead of being 
expanded and concave on its inner aspect, 
» narrow anfi flat, and t^ent the 
wrist. This modification m mrm, toge- 
ther with the comparfttife shortness and 
feebleness of the thumb, is exhibited ^in 


the annexed sketch of the hand of the 
Orang. 



• ratifies of Repairs. 

The structure of the flat pmldle of tin* 
Cetacea will bring to mind the similar 
organs possessed by those strange extinct 
rqltiles, the Plesiosaurus and the Ichthy- 
usaumsj ivbose fo.ssil relics, discovered in 
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the lias deposit, excite our admiration and 
astonishment, and throw us back upon 
a distant epoch, when the laud and the 
waters teemed with races which have long 
disappeared from the face of the globe. 

Hwvling Monkeys, 

The 08 hyoides varies greatly in figure, 
and in the proportions of its parts, through- 
out the whole of the Mammalia ; and in . 
a group of American Monkeys, termed 
Howlers (Mycetes), 
bone presents a 
most remarkable di- 
latation of its body, in 
jUEi J the form of an enor- 
J mous oval drum, with 
^ 5 thin osseous walls ; 
r? through an opening 
into this drum passolf 
a membranebus sac, 
distended with air 
from the larynx; and the vibrations 'of the 
air, during the loud cries of these animals, 
are communicated to the osseous case of 
the membrane, which acts as a sounding 
board. (The Cut represents the dilated 
hyoides of one of these species.) 

In the Cetacea a principal feature of 
the os hyoides is its want of connexion 
with the larynx, in consequence of the 
elevated position of this tube. 

[In the Part before us, the evidences of 
structural design are admirably chosen, 
and cannot fall to impress the inquiring 
reader with the wisdom displayed through- 
out the creation; from the spade-like hand 
of the Mole, (which, by the way, is 
clearly illustrated,) to the hand of lordl^?^ 
man, as access<iry to the workings of bis 
exalted intellect.] 

^^(nohtcal^. 

bkntley’s miscellany.* 

(rt/y Fawkes, 

[1 N the present number of the Miscellany^ 
the Editor has continued Ms new romance, 
and the interest of the plolfis commencing. 
Mr. Ainsworth is once more writing in his 
old style; and the same exciting power 
of description which characterized the 
famed “ Ride to York,” in RookwmU has, 
vividly portrayed the flight acro*ss Chat 
Moss. Hun»hrey (?hetham, a Protestant 
gentleman, has undertaken to conduct 
Viviana Radcliffe, who is beloved by him, 
and father Oldcoilie, a popish priest, 
across this wild and dangt?rous morass, by^ 
night, accompanied by Guy Fawkes. They 
have been pursued from Ordsall Hall by 
a Protestant pursuivant and soldiers, 
who are now faSt gaining on fliein. Our 


readers may be aware that Chat Moss is, 
or rather was, a huge bog on the line of 
the Manchester and Liveniool railway, 
previous to the formation of which, an en- 
gineer asserted that it could notibe drained 
for jt7200,000. After the gradual disap- 
pearance of many thousand yards of em- 
bankment, it was eventually consolidated 
nt the cost of jf30,000. To return to the 
romance ; the fugitives have just arrived 
^ at the edge of this frightful morass :] 

The drdary* and fast-darkening waste 
had: now opened upon them in all its hor- 
rort^ Far as the gaze could reach ap- 
peared an iiAinense expanse, flat almost 
as the surface of the ocean, and unix^ked, 
so far as could be discerned in thatnoubt- 
fuft light, by any trace of human wtstep, 
or habitation. It was a stern ami sombre * 
prospect, and calculated to inspiw terror 
in the stoutest bosom. What fcffect it pro- 
duced on Viviana may be easily conjec- 
tured. But her nature was brave and 
enduring, and, though shc.*^trcmbl(*d so 
violently as scarcely to be able to keej:.^ 
her seat, she gave no utterance to her 
fears. They were now 8kirti|^ig that part 
of the morass, since denominated, from 
the unfortunate speculation already al- 
luded to, “Roscoe’s Improvements.'’ This 
tract was the worst and most dangerous 
portion of the whole moss. Soft, slabby, 
and u^ubstantial, its treacherous beds 
scarcely offered secure footing to the 
heron that alighted on tliem. Tlie ground 
shook beneath the fugitives as they hur- 
ried p^st tfle edge of the groaning and 
quivering marsh. The plover, scared from 
its nest, uttered its peculiar and plaintive 
cry; the bittern shrieked; other night- 
fowl poured forth their doleful notes ; and 
tlie bull-frog added its deep croak to the 
ominous concert. Behind them came the 
thundering tramp and. loud shouts of their 
jiursuers, Guy Fawkes had judged cor- 
rectly. Before they reached Baysnape, 
the moon had withdrawn behind a rock of 
clouds, and it had become profoundly 
dark. Arrived at this point, ilumphrey 
Chetham called to them to tuni ofi* tojtbe 
right. 

1k>llow singly,” he said, “ and do not 
swerve a hair’s breadth from tlm path. 
The slightest deviation will be fatal. Do ^ 
you, sfr,” he added, to the pries^, “^omit* 
behind Guy Fawkes, and let Miss Raucliffe 
come next after me. If I should miss my 
way, do not Stir for ypur life.” 

The transfer enected, the * fugitives 
turned off to the right, and proceeded at,a 
cautious pace along a narrow and shaking 
path. Tne^ ground trembled so much be-* 
neath them, Snd their horses’ feet sank 
so deeply in the\>lfishy bog, tliat Viviana 
demanded, in a tone of some uneasiness. 
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if lu* was sure he had taken tlic right 
course ? 

“ If I had not,” replied Humi»Lrey Che- 
thain, “we should, ere tliis, have found 
oar way t5 the bottom of the morass.” 

As he spoke, a flemndering plnnge, ac- 
copipanied by a horrible and quickly-sti- 
fled cry, told that one of tljeir jmrsuers 
had perished in endeavouring to follow 
them. 

“ One poor wretch has gone to his ac- , 
count,” observed Viviana,* in* a tone of 
commiseration. “ Have a care ! — have a 
caire, Master CheOiam, lest you shar5‘ the 
same fate.” 

“ IfJ can save you, 1 care not what Ijp- 
comesM^f me,” replied tlie young merchant. 
“ Since^I can never hope to possess y^Ju, 

* life hasliecome vrfiucless in my eyes.” 

“ Quicken your pace. Master Clietham,” 
shouted GuJ' Fawkes, who brought up the 
rear. “ Our pursuers have discovered tlic 
track, and are making towards us.” 

“ Let theft do so,” replied the young 
•hierchant, “ They can do us no further 
injury.” 

“That isffalse!” cried tlie voice of a 
soldier from behind. And, as tlie words 
were uttered, a shot was fired, which, 
though aimed against Chetliam, took 
eflcct upon his steed. The animal st^- 
j^ered, and his rider had only time to slide 
from his back, when he reeled ofl‘ tl'e path, 
and w'as ingulfed in the marsh. 

• Hearing the plunge <if the steed, the 
man fancied he had hit big niark^ and 
hallooed, in an exulting voice, to com- 
panions. But his*triuTnj)h was of short 
duration. A ball from the petronel of 
Guy Fawkes pierced his brain, and, drop- 
ping from his saddle, he sank, together 
with his horse, which he dragged along 
with him into the quagmire. 

“ Waste no more shot,” cried Humphrey 
C'hctham; “the swamp will Jpght our 
battles for us. Though I grieve fur the 
loss' of my faithful horse, I may l>e better 
able to guide you on foot.” 

With this, he seized Viviana’s bridle, 
a^»d^drew her 8ti*ed along at a quick pace, 
but with the greatest caution. As tliey 
proceeded, a light, like that of a lairtern, 
was se^n to rise from the earth, and ap- 
.proach them. • 

“ t^avgn be praised ! ” exclaim'^d Vi- 
viana. “ Some one has heard us, and is 
hastening to onr assistance.” 

“ Not so,” replie(l,Humphrey Chetham. 

“ The li^t you behold is un ignis fatuus. 
Were you to tnist yourself to its delusive 
gleam, it would lead you to the most dan- 
^rou8 parts ft* the moss.” ^ • • 

And, as if to exhibit its real character, 
the little flame, which*hilherto had burnt 
as brightly and steadily as a wax -candle. 


suddenly appeared to dilate, and, assuming 
a purple tinge, emitted a shower of sparks, 
and tnen flitted rapidly over the phiin. 

“Woe to him that follows it!” cried 
Humphrey Ciretham. 

“ft has a strange unearthly^ook,” ob- 
served Vi viana, crossing herself, “lhave 
much diflieiilty in persuading myself it is 
not the work of some malignant sprite.” 

“ It is only an exhalation of the marsh,” 
replied Chetham. “ But, see ! others are 
at hand.” 

'J'heir approach, indeed, seemed to have 
disturbed all the weird children of the 
waste. Lights were seen troojnng to- 
wards them in every direction ; sometimes 
stopping, sometimes rising in the air, — 
now contracting, now expanding, and, 
when within a few yards of the travellers, 
>**trcating with inconceivable swiftness. 

“ Jt Is a marvellous and ineoinprcheii- 
siblc spectacle,” remarked Viviaiia. 

“ Th(i common folk hereabouts affirm 
that these Jack-o’-lanterns, as they term 
them, always appear in greater numbers 
whtm some direful catastrophe is about to 
take place,” rejoined the young merchant. 

“ Heaven avert it from us I ’’ ejaculated 
Viviana. 

“It is an idle siipcrslition,” returned 
Chetham. “ But wc must now keep 
silence,” he continued, lowering his voice, 
and stopping near the charred stump of a 
tree, left, it would seem, as a mark. “ 'Fhe 
road turns liere. And, unless our pur- 
suers know it, \fe shall now quil them for 
ever, must not let a sound betray tlie 
course we are about to take.” 
t H aving turned this dangerous corner in 
safety, and conducted his companions as 
noiselessly as possible for a few yards 
along the cross path, which being much 
narrower, was, consetpicntly, mure perilous 
than the first, Humphrey Chetliam stood 
still, and, imposing silence upon the 
others, listened to the ajqiroach of their 
pdrsuers. Ills prcMliction was speedily and 
terribly verified. Hearing tlie movement 
in advance, but unable to discover the 
course taken b^the fugitives, the unfortu- 
nate soldiers, 1 *arful of losing their prey, 
quickened their pace, in the expectation 
of instantly overtaking them. They were 
fi^tally undeceived. Four only of their 
^number^ besides their leader, remained, — 
two having perished in the manner here- 
tofore described. I’he first ofWicse, disre- 
garding the caution of his comrade, laugh- 
ingly urged his horse into a gallop, and, 
on passing the mark, ^ank, as if by magic, 
^ and before he could utter a single warning 
cry, into the depths of the morass. His 
disappearance was so instantaneous, that 
the next^ order, thoiwh be heard the 
sullen ]ilu^e, was unable to draw in the 
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rein, and waH likewise in^ilfed. A third 
followed ; and a fourth, in his efforts to 
avoid their fate, backed his steed over the 
sUppery*edge of the path. Only one now 
remained. This was the pmsnivant, who, 
with the nnidencc tliat characteTr/ed all 
his procceifliigs, had followed in the rear, 
lie was so dreadfully frightened, that, add- 
ing his shrieks to tliose of his attendants, 
he shouted to the fugitives, imploring as- 
sistance in the most piteous terms, and • 
promising never again to molest them, if 
they would guide him to a }>lacc of safety. 
But his cries were wholly unheeded. And 
he, perhaps, endured, in those few minutes 
of agony, as iiineh suffering as he had 
inflicted on the numerous victims of his 
barbarity. It was, indeed, an appalling 
moment. Three of the wretched men had 
not yet sunk, but were floundering about 
in the swamp, and shrieking for heljfT 
I’he horses, as much terrificjd as their 
riders, added their piercing cries the 
half-suffocated yells of their riders. And, 
as if tt» make the scene more ghastly, my- 
riads of dancing lights flitted towards 
them, and, throwing an unearthly glimmer 
over this part of the morass, fully revealed 
their struggling figures. Moved by com- 
passion for the poor wretches, Viviana 
implored Humphrey Chetham to assist 
them; and finding him immoveable, she 
ajipealed to Guy Fawkes. 

They are beyond all human aid,” the 
latter replied. 

“ Heaven have mercy on their souls! ” 
ejaculated the yiriest. Fray for them, 
d(‘ar daughter. Pray heartily, as 1 aui 
about to d»».” And he recited, in an an- 
dihlo voice, the Romish fonnnla of suppli- 
cation for those in ea'fremis. 

Averting her ga7.e from the spectacle, 
Viviana, joined fervently in the yirayer. 

By this time two of the strngglers had 
disappeared. The third, having freed 
himself from his horse, contrived for some 
moments, during which he utft^red the 
most frightful cries, to keep his h^ad 
above the swamp. His efforts were tre- 
mendous, hut unavailing ; and served only 
to accelerate his fate. JVtekiiig a last des- 
perate plunge towards thi Iianfc where the 
lugitives were standing, he sank above the 
chin. The expression of his face, shewn 
by the ghastly glimmer of the fen-fires^ as 
he was gradually swallowed up,gwas hiyjr 
rible. 

“ ReqnipM apternam dona vis^ Domine^'" 
cried the priest. 

“ All is over,” said Humphrey Chetham, 
taking the bridle fit Viviaua’s steed, and 
leading her onwards. “ We are free frou^ 
ijjir pursuers.” 

“ There is one left, ” she cri^, casting a 
look backwards^ X 


“ It is the pursuivant,” returned Guy 
Fawkes, sternly. “He is within sliot,” 
he added, drawing his pctronel. 

“ Oh, no — no ! — in pity spare him ! ” 
cried Viviana. “ Too many Ijves 'have 
been sacrificed already.” » 

“ lie is the cause of all the mischief,” 
said Guy Fawkes, unwillingly replacing 
the petronel in his belt, “ and may live to 
injnrrf yon and your father.” 

“ I will hope not,” rejoined Viviana ; 
ii“bnt, sparp him!— oh, spare him.” 

“ Be it as yon please,” replied Guy 
Fawjces. “ The marsh, I trust, will not 
he so mercifi^. ” , 

With this, they slowly resumed their 
piogrcss. On hearing their departure, the 

X iivant renewed his cries in t^more 
us tone than ever ; but, in Mpite of 
the entreaties of Vivisfua, nothilg could* 
induce her companions to lend him assist- 
ance. * 

For some time they jiroceeded in silence, 
and without accident. As they advanced, 
the difiicultles of the path I'Ubreased. and 
it was fortunate that the moon, emerging^ 
from the (douds in which, up to this mo- 
ment, she had been shrouded, enabled 
them to steer their cotfrsc in safety. At 
length, after a tedious and toilsome march 
for nearly half a mile, the footing b(‘came 
more secure ; the road widened ; and they 
were able to quicken their pace. Another 
half mRe landed them upon the western 
bank of the morass. Viviana’s first im- 
pulse was to give thanks to H caven Aw 
their^deliveigpnce ; nor did she omit in her 
prayema supplication for the nnfortunale 
beings who had pe^ish^d. 

Blackwood’s maoa'/ine. 

Ode on the Marriage of the of England. 

BY D. SISIMOKR 

1 , 

Lift up your heads, ye {'lorious gates ! 

Ye ddbrs, by kings uprcar’rt, give way ! 

Th’ Imperial Isles’ assembled States, 

By Counsel led — where Valour waits, 

And white-stoled Pomp predominates-— 

Before your thresholds pause to-day, 

Presenting to a Power divine 
The Daughter of their Monarch-line, 

Of Jaurel'd chiefs and leaders sage, 

Wide Ocean’s lords from age to age, 

Sincc*first the Norman's brilliant mail* 

Flash’d through fierce Hastings' battle h 
To her great Sire whose Captain died 
What Hme the galleys of his war 
Heaved, victorj-^-rock’d, upon thy tide? 

Tremendous Trafalgar : 

For evermore ^cir red -cross reign 
Without a TivSi on the main ! 

Nor must the Sca-KiugB’*l>ranch dccreive, 

Nor lYom their hands the sceptje cease . 

To-day proud Albion’s peerless child, 

Girt by the gallants of her land — 

Earth’s tnightiest Queen, a maidtn mild— 

Shall at^he%ltar stand, 

— And meekly pledge j^er spousal faith, 

And wear her hope-woven bridal wieatli, 
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While round the Rations— gladness fill’d— 

The trldent-arm’d and thunder-hiU’d, 

Raise the rejoicing hand. 

Hark to the bursting trumpet’s bray, 

As slovr the gorgeous ranks unfold 
Above who8% far-resplendent ivay, 

Oharding his banner’s floating day, 

The Lion leaps in gold ! 

II. 

Lif! up your beads, yc glorious gates 1 

And you, majestic doors, unclose ! ^ 

The solemn pomp no longer waits, 

But on in bright succession flows. 

No need to ask before whose train 
The stately pursuivants advance, • 

Where ring gold spur and knightly chain, 

And tabards gaily glance. 

Wejpaas tlice not ungreeted by, 

Thou graceful youth, with pensive 1‘ye, 

And forehead not by thought untraced, 

— Thouf with the kingly garter graced ; • 

(And ifiUs courtly babblers say, 

Thou’8t\)n and worn the poet's bay, 

* PercliancAthy collar’s jewels shine 

To ttJe with one soft ray the more. 

At thought th|t He, the bard divine, 

Who couch’d his lance for Geraldine, 

That badge unsullied bore.) * 

Pass on— a people’s blessings now 
Press like the ^ upon thy brow, 
nd Hope prays out that thou may’st be 
ndaazled by thy destiny— 

For when, since empire's game began, 

Did lot so brilliant circle man t 

* 111 . 

Again that regal trumpet pealing ! 

And lo, yon radiant pathway down— 

Her handmaids Love and Vestal Feeling, 

And paged by old Renown— , 

Soft-gleaming through that rosy cloud, 

Where youth, and grace, and beauty crowd, 

Shines forth, conspicuous ftom afar, « 

The white-cliflr'd Island’s Morning Star ! 
d.ad now she lights the purple gloom 

Within the saintly chapel shed ; • 

Where starry chief, and woman’s blw^m. 

And wisdom’s reverend head, r 

From vaulted gallery td the ground, 

111 tlirong compact axe ranged around. 


See, 'mid your pale and awfUl ring, 

Slie bends, a fragile blooming thing ! 

Like to some fair and kneeling saint 
Surrounded by cathedral glooms, ' » 
Whom marble shadows, vast and faint, 

Are watching ftom the tombs. 

Stretch forth, dark Cressy's Victor-Lord, 
O’er her thy realm-protecting sword I g, 
And, Warrior Woman 1 at the sweep 
Of whose resistless hand 
Castile’s proud navies from the deep 
Were drifted like the sand, 

. On her l5iy reign’s bright years bestow, 

And all thy fortune— save its woe ! 

4 Still round they press ; that mournful Bride 
Who left, reluctant, book and hower 
To share the momentary power 
And pomp for which she died. 

The Monarch-boy with aspect pale, 

Is there, a kindred brow to bail. 

And She who, at the moment Hope 
Prepared her gloT^''s page to ope. 

Uncrown’d, resign’d life’s gladness brief, 
And left the Isles to night and grief; 

For her, the favour’d, long through years 
^ On years, shall Pity wake and Woe, 
While floV the bard’s melodious tears, 
While Byron’s strains immortal flow. 
See, leafiing near, her Sire, (in form 
Like to the Greek’s Olympian God,) 
Before whom Pleasure’s rosy charm 
Was spread where'er he trode ; 

Who lived to drain the bitterest sup, 

That lurks in Joy's exhausted cup — 

Wlio died, and with his latest breaih 
Left one dread moral, " TAw is Deaths'* 

To yon meek Maid, if handed down, 

Worth half the brilliants in her crown. 

VI. 

But lo! each shape of kingly mould— 

Earrh circling form, august, has fled ! 
Before the hard again unfold 

The pageant’.s numbers bright and hold 
And, from the batteried cannon roll’d. 

That volley’s tli under- crash lias told 
The Island Queen is wed I 


t iFtiie Sltts, 


IV. 

And well might some amid that throng 
Claim portion of the minstrel’s song; 

But, to bis eager vision fast, 

Far other shapes are crowding past : 

Yet there is one— and who shml raise 
The strain, unmindful of his praise!— 

The wise in council as in war, ^ * 

Who shiver’d Gaul’s imperial shield ; 

Still Fancy sees each thunder-scar 
Of that stem Flemish field 
Upon his front, as when he hurl’d 
The last red bolt that saved the world. 
l 4 M|)..may a grateful country own 
His aid to temple and to throne ! 

v, , 

That fest^ ^mp has ceased to peal, 

Fromjarch and portal richly dim— 

Before ilg mitred priests they kfieei; - 

And nov^tlie nuptial hymn, 

While its full tide the organ pours, 

With many a solemn close, in choral grandeur soai^. 
Par from the minstrel’s vision fly « 

Attendmt dame and gworded peer, 

Wliat shapes of mightier port are nigh! 

, What coldly beauteous eyes' are here ? 

Bend from your clouds, ye kingly dead ! 

And, crown'd, ye softer shadows bend I 
Heep-echoing swell the blessing said ^ * 

Uimn the young anointed head 
Of her, in whom— as yet untied— 

Your thousand years of glory end ! 


PENNY POSTAUK STAMPS. 

Though many sorts of stamps have 
been talked about, few dcsijrns have ac- 
tually been prepared ; to those which were 
.submitted by Mr. Sievier, the eminent 
sculptor, 'and by Mr. C. Whiting, one of 
nremiums was awarded. 

We have understood that Mr. Cheverton, 
another of the sncce.ssfal competitors, in a 
plan full of oriffinality in other respects, 
recommended al embossment of a female 
head, of the greatest beauty, to be executed 
by Mr. Wyon, and stamped by a peculiar 
machinery of Mr. Cheverton’.s own, which 
l^ould perform the process with great ra- 
pidity. 

It has always been contended that 
beauty of design and workmanship is one 
of the best securities against forgery. 
This is at last felt ev^n by the Directors 
(>f the Dank of England, and a new bank 
note is in preparation from a design 

* His lasttarords to the only page in attendance 
at the momenk— yec the Jourw^s vf ihe period. 
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Sir Richard Westmacott, to be engraved 
by J. H. Robinson, and is expected to 
contain ^vory beauty which art is capable 
of giving to it. What will be, in tins re- 
spect, the character of the postage stamps, 
may be interred from the artists who ‘are 
employed in the production of them. We 
need only mention the names of W. Mnl- 
ready, W. Wyon, J. Thompson, C. Heath. 
The idea, of calling in the powers of, art as 
auxiliary to the jjhil anthropic agency of 
the Penny Post, is a happy one. Such an 
opportunity of spreading models of beauty 
over the whole face of the country (we 
might almost say the world), and among 
all classes of the people, has never oc- 
curred before, in the history of mankind. 
Never iH'fore has artist had so glorious a 
host of spectators for his eiforts ; and the 
distribution of hundreds of iiiilUons o^ 
a i>ea.utifnl object, cannot be without its 
eflect on the education of the public taste. 
'I’ho Chancellor of the Exchequer jcould 
not have selected four artists more suitable 
lor his purpose. The designs on the die 
in the bauds of Mr. Wyon, and on the 
date in the hands of Mr. Charles Heath, 
lave been stated to be the head of the 
Queen. Mr. Wyon’s die is, we presiune, 
intended for the letter paper, and Mr. 
Heath’s plate for the adhesive stamp. A 
forgery of the work of either of these dis- 
tinguished artists, to deceive (as it mast 
do t<i be effectual) an experienced eye, 
would be a work wc should very well like 
to behold. 'J'hc mecbamcal execution 
both in stamping and printing, will, it is 
fair to suppose, do justice to the perform- 
aiices of tlicse artists ; and such processes 
have, of course, lieeu adopted as to ensurB 
perlect identity in the numerous dies and 
plates which will be, necessarily, wanted. 
Of Mr. Mulrcady’s design, which is con- 
fided to Mr. John Thompson, we can 
speak in the highest terms. Jn less than 
half the usual space for the face if a let- 
ter, the artist has placed groups of upwards 
of forty figures. In the centre is Britannia 
in the act of despatching four winged mes- 
sengers, The figures on each side of her, 
are groups emblematical df British com- 
merce, and communication with all parts 
of the world. On the right, are East In- 
dians on elephants, directing the embark- 
ation of merchandise ; next, Arabs, with 
camels laden ; next, Chinese ; on the left,> 
Anu^rican Indians concluding a treaty, 
and Negroes packing casks of sugar. The 
whole design occupies rather more than 
an inch in width aloi?g the face of an or- 
dinary envelojie. Jn what may be Tialled 
the foreground, on the one side, a young « 
maa is reading a letter to his mother, 
whose clasped hands express hen emotion 
at its contents; jon the other ?ide is a 


^onp of figures, each one eagerly press- 
ing around to read, or at least catch a 
sight of, the welcome letter. The whole 
conception forcibly tells its story, and 
suggests emotions of gratitude at the uni- 
versal blessings that flow from unfetterinJI 
correspondence, which is but speech by 
means of written characters. As a work 
of art^ in respect of composition and cha- 
racteristic mirtraituro, it is eminently suc- 
cessful. The national peculiarities of at- 
'^itiide and •costume, though expressed by 
outline only, are* so well preserved, that 
each^group may be instantly recognised. 
The whole design is like a pcii-and-kik 
sketch by a distinguished artist, as far re- 
moved as possible from the commoimlacc 
designs usually employed in aiisUlogoas 
cases. And, considering the sma]p space, « 
the mode of ]mntmg to lie emplo^wd, a,nd 
other circumstances necessaryy lettering 
the artist’s powers, wc think that artists 
and the public will agree with us, that 
Mr. Mulready has produced very best 
work of art, consistent with the conditions , 
within which, by the nature of the case, 
lie was confined.— 'Lo/u/om atid /Westminster 
tieview, ,» 

ILonDon lExj^ibitionsl. 

THE THAMES TUNNEL. 

At tWb aurinal meeting of proprietors, 
held on the Jrd iust., the Report statt*d, 
that tjom the first week after the annual ‘ 
meeting in 1 to the present time, the 
rate of Hie progress had ^tcadily increased, 
with a descreasiug average cost per foot. 
The rapidity with which the works have 
advanced during the past year will he best 
shewn by the statement, that, in 18J6, 
there were 117 fret completed; in I8J7, 
only twenty-eight feet ; in 1838, eighty 
feet ; in 18.39, ninety-four feet ; and, since 
January •!, 1840, seventy-six feet have 
been competed, being at the rate of 460 
feet per annum ; so that the tunnel is 
now completed to within «ixty feet of the 
Wapping shore. Negotiations are in pro- 
gress for the purchase of property in -iliiS 
locality, so as to commence the footway 
descent; which being accompliHicd, one 
archway will be opened for foot iassen- 
gers, tie other Ifring appropriated^o the • 
works till their completion. The swork 
was commenced fifteen years ago : the 
total sum exjiendcd, including the money* 
advanced by Government is 4^63,000; 
and it will be altogether, completed for 
j^J00,000. As an exhibition, tne Tunnel 
will, doubtless, prove profit^le : in 1838, 
it was virfted hy 23,000 persons ; in 1839,* 
by 34,000 persouf : Jieing an increase of 
thirty-five per cent. 
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THE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

Sevehal objects of novel interest have 
lately been added to this attractive plfure 
of amnsement and instruction. Aiqongst 
them we] i|;Lay first notice the exhltition tJf 
lAagnified pictures, through the agency of- 
the Oxyhydrogen Microscope. When we 
first saw this announced* wei expected to 
behold Home gigantic repreMentations of 
common engravings, tending to sht\v the 
imperfections of the finest specimens of 
human art in juxta-pos^ioi^ with the* 
coarsest productions oi'uature. In this, 
however, we were mistaken ; as the exhi- 
bition consists of minnte vie^ys, about two 
inches and a half in diameter, painted on 
some transparent substance, which, l>eiiiig 
subjefti^d to the power of the microscope, 
^are mal^ified 30,000 times, and threavn 
on the iLrge circular disc, of a size equal to 
the views qf the Diorama. The correct- 
ness with which the originals must be 
drawn, to bear such an intense magnifying 
power, is ^nderful, and reflects great 
^credit on the artist. A view of Holy rood 
Chapel struck us as particularly well ex- 
ecuted. The name of the Microscopic Cos- 
morama has^K^cn given to ibis exhibition. 

in the room, No. 6, is a beautiful series 
of forty-three models of ships, boats, &c., 
in ivory and wood, the performance of the 
French prisoners, under the superintend- 
ence of an English shipwright. They 
vaiy in length, from two inches fo about 
a root, and are elalnirately correct ; so 
^uueb so as to bear a careful inspection 
through a powerfiil lens, whvh is kept on 
the table for that purpose. In the same 
room, is the costly Esa^iban of Marguerite 
de Parma, valued at 2,500 guineas, of 
which we shall speak more particularly 
anon. 

NEW PANORAMA. 

Mr. Burford has just painted, from 
drawings by Captain R. Smitb,^ a pano- 
rama of Benares, the sacred g(ty of the 
Hindus, which will, doubtless, prove a 
popular exhibition. It is, altogether, a 
picturesque performance: the fine sweep 
Ganges, within which rises the city, 
wi^ its many thousand house-tops, and 
two Mosque minarets, (each as hi^h as 
the Lan^on Monument,) is admirably 
painted; the life of the liver is very at- 
* tl'actiw ; and the water itself sfjarkles 
with 1*ealfty. 

* London University . — Colonel Stanhope observed, 
the other day, that the above budding was all stairs , 
•and cujpola, andMhere was no tnoncy tcF finish it : 
it is, however, honed that tl# rfrent legacy of 
jgjtStOOO will enabh^ the |pu|icit to complete the 
structure. 


Portrait Shakspeare. — On February 20, Mr. 
Halhwell exhibited, to the ^Society of Antiquaries, 
a copy of a pen-and-ink drawing of a portrait pre- 
served in the archives of Dulwich College^ and sup- 
posed by him to represent Sliakspeare : n is drawn 
by the player Hensluw, on the back of a letter ad- 
dressed to him^lf, among a small collection uf 
similar roughly-sketched portraits, -g Gentleman's 
ilfayaatne, (March,) which contains iiiness than five 
papers on ‘Shakspeare, orthography of his name, 
publioation of works, frc. 

lately at Longfleet, near Poole, was a native of Cor- 
‘ aica, and a schoolfellow of Buonaparte. At his 
funeral, theeofiin was covered with an Union Jack, 
fur a pall, on which was lying a silver-hilted sword, 
crossed by its sheath, also of silver, and which had 
been presented to Capt. B. by the Dey of Algiers, 
ou the capture of that place by Lord Exiiiouth. 

New Literary Club, — A society, to be called the 
Spalding Club, has lately been, formed, for printing 
the historical, ecclesiastical/ topographital, ge- 
nealogical, and literary remains of the north- 
eastern counties of Scotland ; to consist of inedited 
^SS. and reprints of rare works. 

Lithography not new. — The late Captain Gerard 
ascertained the art of lithography to liave lieen 
practised in the city of Tibet from time immemo- 
rial ; especially for illustrating the anatomy of the 
human body. 

New Orang-outan. — Mr.'Brook is stated to have dis- 
covered, at Singapore, two new species of Orang- 
outans, one of them six feet high. 

Otter. — A ver>' large otter was lately caught in 
the Isis, near Iflley : it was four feet eleven inches 
long, and upwards of twenty-six inches in girth. 

Longevity. — A Mrs. 11, Dodgson, of llercdwcll. 
Lincoln, died, last mouth, at. the age of 10.*) years, 
seven months ; leaving eight children, sixty-three 
grandchildren, and 161 great -grandchiUiTcii. 

Taxes in Egypt, — In Egypt, male children are 
subject to the xiersonal tax at twelve years of age ; 
and, as there is no registry, their age is only judged 
of by appearance, which creates an ambiguity ol 
which Government can easily take advantage. Eggs 
and chickens cannot be sold in Cairo, nor can tlie 
Nile be iished in, without the payment of an especial 
teix, and the branches of the palm-tree, and the 
nbrous bark, which serves to make ropes, are subject 
to a particular impost on sale, in^ddilioii to the tax 
on the soil where they are grown. — Tirnei Oitg 
Letter. — t'^'his taxation out-herods Lord Brougham’s 
famed fulmination in the Edinburgh Jtectcw.] 

Sir F. Maitland, — When in command of tlie Loire, 
Caxiiain Maitland agreed with Captain Dixon, ufthe 
Apollo, tijat they should share between tlieni vrhat- 
cver prize-money fell to their lot. Captain Dixon’s 
lifh was a sliort one, and he left a widow in strait 
ened circumstances, who was one morning waited 
ou by a gentlem.ari, tendering her a bank cheque tor 
£25,000 ; Mrs. D. objected to receive^ so munificent 
a sum, but Capt. Maitland replied : “My agreement 
with my friend D|xon was not an agreemeut foi 
life, it was to continue during this war, this money, 
madam, is, therefore, fairly yours.’’ — Caledonian 
Mercury, 

tOecoration of Houses. — The true artist is now 
^eldom employed. Upliolsterers and paper-hangers, 
possessing capital, and the confidence of tlie rich, 
have succeeded in obtaining a^nost exclusive 
influence over internal decorations; the archilcrt 
is no longer consulted, and the result is, as might be 
expected, most disastrous to art. — Gentleman’s 
Magazine. * 

" LONDON: Published by GEORGE BERGER, 
Holywell Street, Strand. Tnnted by WiiiTEif. ad 
& Co. 70, Elect Street, where all Communications 
for the Edill^T may be addresi|fd. 
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THE KEMBLE Cl P. 

This superb vase has been executed in 
silver by Messrs. Mortimer and fluut, 
(her Mmcsty’s silversmiths,) of New Boiid- 
, street, frftm a model by Sir Francis Chant- 
rey. To quote the Times^ “ it is certainly 
one of the most superb presentation- cups 
that has ever been j>rodi^ced a high 
estimate of its merit, in which we entirely 
concm*. The design consists of a inagnl-i 
ficent vase, in frost, or mat. work, supporte^d 
upon a bright pedestal, oi* plilith ; the en- 
tire height being three feet. Tl-ecupis 
more of the Greek than the Etf’uscan 
sltiipc*, and is extremely fmre and bold. 
I'he details will be better appreciated by 
refc^mce to the Engraving tnan by vetbal 
desc9fetion : they arc, unquestionably, of 
first-rate classic beauty ; os the handles, of 
serpeiys, exquisitely chased ; tlie thyrsus, ^ 
beiiea&i the outer lip ; the several mould- 
ings, frieze, wreath, and floral decoration 
of the cover, the lip. and the lower bulb, the 
curve of \vW!h latter is relieved by antique 
• masks <»f Comedy and I'riJgedy. Around 
the cup is a representation of the “ Seven 
Ages” of Shakspeore, in high relief, and 
ela,l)onitel^ executed. The cover is sur- 
mounted with a figure of Mr. ('liarlcs 
Kemble, in the character of liamM ; it is 
a good likeness, although only fivr inches 
in heiglit. 'I'he pedestal is alike of elegant 
design : the base and surlmse mouldings 
presenting the beautiful egg and tongue ; 
,with a line of resplendent balls in the 
upper member. 'J ne front of the pedestal 
bears the following inscriptfon : ^ 

THIS VASE, 

l>(OVIt)UU BY SUBaCKIPTlON BY F-HBOinS AND A^iMiaBRSOF 

CHARLES KEMBLE, 

WAR PIlFBBNTEn TO HIM 
ON THB OCCABION OF HETIRBMKnI PRuM 

THE STAGE, 

aha -lESllMONY OF THKIR OPINION THAT, BY THB HIOH 
QUALITY OF Hilt TALENTS, HB SDFPOHIRD THE 
RFFOTATION SNSEPAnAIILB FROM ^18 
NAME IN THB ANNALS OF THB 

BRITISH DRAMA; 

BNIIANCRP IT nv THEIR VARIETY. ANV, BY IflB CONDUCT 
IBHOUOH A 1K>N0 AND ARDUOUS CARRBR, HAIBBD 
THB CHARACTPR OF THB PliOFBSSlON 
WHICH HE ADOHKD. 

rpou the opposite face of the pedestal are 
engrave^ in an heraldic shield, the arms of 
Mr. Kl'mble. There is, likewise, a roll of 
vellinJ, upon which are written the names of 
the simscribers to this testimonial f the roll 
being enclosed in a silver case, of ingenious 
design, as the annexed Engraving shews. 

* In the list are the names of some of the 
leading *nohility and geqtry, and profes- 
jponal admirrt-s of Mr. Kemble. The 
. weight of the cup and ]>edestal is upwards, 
.of 700 ouncoa ; and its cost s^450. Its 
execution is alike honourable to the genius 
of Chantrey, and th# tiste of the manu- 


facturers, whose wmrk is characterized by 
high artistical delicacy and finish. Of the 
munificence of the donors wc scarcely 
need speak. It is altogether a* noble act 
of the homqge of wealth and taste to ge- 
nius and talent, and merit <if rare order ; 
which we take extreme plcfi^ure in com- 
memorating iit our pages. 

I'he ceremony oi presenting this hand- 
some testimonial took place, a few days 
since, on the stugt; of Covent Garden 'I’he- 
atre, the principal arena of Mr. Kemble’s 
“ long and arduous career and which 
Madame Vestris, with her accustomed 
elegant taste, had caused to be stft as a 
salon 0 la Louis XI f\ 

“On Mr. Kemble’s appearance, Ibe 
Duke of Beaufort addressed him, saying 
it was his pleasing oflice to present to him 
this testimonial of the respect of his 
frienejs ; that it had often been bis good 
fortune to witness the triumphs of Mr. 
Keqjblc’s genius, and he bod always seen 
ivith pleasure bis efforts to please crowned 
with public approbation. Though iar from 
a pleasant thing to record our own age, be 
felt a pride in saying he was old enougli to 
reuieinbor the lrinmi>h of the Kemble 
family. It would be superfluous, be added, 
to particularize the various characters in 
which Mr. Kemble hud been eminent, for 
hivi talent was unapproachable — be was 
great in all. 'fbe Duke conclud(*d by 
requesting Mr. Kemble to accept tins 
pledge of his friends’ respect.— Mr. (’harles 
Kemble appeared somewhat aflected, but 
was aroused % a round of applause from 
the whole assembly ; be then said — that 
he had often, on less trying events, been 
•much embarrassed bow to express bis 
gratitude for high lH)nour, but that was 
now far increased, he Imving to acknow- 
ledge the greatest honour that ever was 
conferred on him. Looking at the vase, 
he said : ‘ By this splendid gift you havi' 
jireserved my memory ; the actor’s fame, 
unlike* the painter’s, or the sculptor’s, is 
Evanescent ; it dies almost as soon as ’tis 
born, and leaves no record. Yon noble 
gift has saved mine from thifs death, and 
when I am gone it will live to my honour.’ 
Looking towirds Sir Francis Chantrey, he 
said that that elegant memorial of his (Sir 
Francis’s) art would add taste to the cause 
^ was intended to honour, and his (Sir F.’s) 
^name , would be handed down conjoined 
with his own. Turning to the boxes, in 
which were Madame Vestrft, ^r. Charles 
Mathews, Mr. Harley, Mr. Anderson, 
Miss Tree, Miss Charles, and Mr. Selby, 
and several other nfimibers of the Covent- 
garden company, he, addressing them, 
said, that he oegged to remind his tliy^jhri- 
cal friends and brothers that he owed the 
high honi^ur then confejred on him to con- 
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fltant assiduity and unceasing industry. 
To those around him, and many there 
were who had stronger claims than he 
ever ha& to hope for advancement, he 
would say, in the words of»our great mo- 
ralist ; ‘ Nothing is denied to well-directed 
industry.’ ^ Let them follow his example, 
and they would arrive Ut his honours. 
Mr. Kemble then concluded by thaflking 
his friends for tlieir elegant gift, and wish- 
ing every one health and happiness.”* 

It may be interesting to add that Mr. < 
Charles Kemble’s appearances upon the 
stage were extended through the long 
period of 42 years ; he having first ap- 
peared as Malcolm, in ^ac6eM,intheyear 
1794 , at Covent Garden Theatre; and 
taken his leave of the nublic upon the 
same stage, as Benedict, In Much Adu 


about Nothing, in 1836. W ith becoming 
judgment on the part of the Lord Cham- 
berlain, the office of Examiner of Plays 
was conferred upon Mr. Kemble, shortly 
after his retirement from the sj^age ; which 
office he has just resigned in favoui^of 
his son, Mr. J. P. Kemble. 

There are few events in the history of 
the stage in our time which have afforded 
us srfeh unqualified pleasure as we feel iii 
recording the presentation of the Kem*- 
ble Cup th^ receiver of which has con- 
tributed, in a nfore effective degree than 
anj^of his contemporaries, to uphold the 
honourable character of his profession, 
with graceful dignitjr ; and will, we hope, 
far many years, enjoy the fruits^ of nis 
vy^ell-carned reputation. ,9 



MEDICAL FEES. 

{To the Editor.) 

In looking over No. 49 (p. 350,) of 
your Periodical, 1 find an article headed 

Medical Fees,” in whk;h there occur 
one or two mistakes. One sentence 
states : “ Baron ITourteloup, (wrongly 

spelt — should be Ileurteloup,) lately re- 
ceived 400 guineas for the operation of 
lithotomy.” This appears to me a very 
great error : the operation for which the 
Boron ha.s become so celebrated, is called 
LHhotrity, and is done without any 
cutting; whereas lithotomy is the old 
operation, performed, at diffi»rent*periods, 
in various ways, and with as many instrh- 
ments, according to the fashion of the 
times. I myself once sa^ the Baron 
operate on a man, and the manner in 
which it was performed ^licited strong 
marks of approbation.— 7 jrfc Lancet, vol. 
1833-4, p. 923, (first volume.) 

• • • • • 

John Hunter was brother-in-law, an^ 
not uncle, to Sir E. Home, as stamd ; he 
having married Miss Home, in 1771* 

Newark. B. S. J. 

[The paragraph above referred to, was 
quoted from the Quarterly Review^ Our 
Correspondent will perceive, that we have^ 
omitted his statement with regard to Sir 
fiver ard Home ; which we hope he will 
excuse: it does not appear ^rectly to 

• Observer Report. 


affect the accuracy of the statement iu 
questicgi as to Sir Everard’s income ; and, 
we are just now reminded that the pub- 
lication of evidence, taken before parlir^ 
mentary committees, is a ticklish matter. 
— AV7. /7 Tj 


SHOW REMINISCENCES. 

Theri: are few things more impressively 
connected witli our early recollection.s, 
than those wandering exhibitions of won- 
derful monstrositie.s and mysterious delu- 
sions that were accustomed to visit our 
fairs, at* a period when we were about as 
high a.s the liurdlcs that confined tliq pigs 
and sheep then and there brought for sale. 
If a fair passed over without being attended 
by a .show of any kind, it was a matter of 
deep concern to us. We believed that -the 
economy of our village must be at a low 
ebb, and that the agricultural tvansactious 
connected with our annual festnml could 
not b<^ carried ^n with their usuLl spirit 
and business, unless a few sights wgre ex- 
hibited, in order to draw the neighbouring 
people together for the day. And how w^ 
u.sed to look out foibthe shows ^he night 
before the fair ! With what joy we re- 
ceived the intelligence, ttat the postnmn 
had pajtsed six caravans in the lan^ 
between \)«r tillage and tife next town*; 
and with what mysterious Importance we 
communicated ttie intelligence to our com- 
panions ! And when they arrived, how we 
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watched their heavy yellow carriages drag 
iijj the street, one after another ; each 
drawn by one miserable horse, looking 
like the industrious flea in the oinnilms, 
compared the size of the vehicle ; with 
till* sometimes additional hclj) of a donkey 
fastened by old cord to the shafts. We 
formed a thousand surmises as to their 
cemtents, until a, strange howl froni the 
interior of one of them betrayed the secret 
that tbey were “ wild beasts.” From that 
moment there was good-hyf tQ anything 
like slaying in-doors. ItVas no use send- 
ing the servants after us, for we elgded 
their grasp by creeping iind^^r the wheels 
or behind the caravans ; and we ivatched, 
with tlm most intense interest, the gruduol 
placiu*J^ of the large carriages, to form tjie 
^piadrai!|;le that wi\p to constitute the shtiw 
of to-mmrow. 

A “ditneivg show” was, however, our 
greatest delight; and hour after hour have 
we loKored about the progressive eleva- 
tion of the jiiars and canvas, until the 
conijiletc pa^iou stood before us. How 
Iiajipy we thought ourselves in being able 
to jack 11 ]) the hammer when it fell, and 
give it to tlir^ man on the rickety bine 
ladder, who was nailing to the front poh*s 
a beautiful piece of red festoon, edged 
wdth black, and adorned wJUi round orna- 
ments of thill brass, like the cscutche'ons of 
bed-posts. Could it he possible that those 
dirty people in shirt-sleeves, wllli were 
drawing out the long spars from their flat 
it agon, were the same who would appear 
on its platform the next day, in llosh- 
colourocl tights and velvet jackets 4’ M'as 
it really the case fliat the ivornan in the 
dingy common shawl, and without a bon- 
uet, returning from the baker’s willi a stale 
liulf-cpiartern under her arm, would dance 
outside to-morrow in spangled muslin and 
satin slioes ? — (pipe-clayed, to be sure, but 
still satin.) It was possible, we knew, 
and yet we scarcely believed it. ♦ 

it. was not until towards the afternoon 
of our fair that the exbibiti<>ns commenced. 
During the earlier part of tlie day, the 
show assumed an air of impnissivc solcra- 
uit^ %ni its deserti^ loneliness, with its 
gaudy draperies moving gravely in the 
wind. Noione was, as yet, on its platform ; 
a hoy loccasionally crossed the arena 
with ayfier-can; but that <was‘ all, ^ There 
was n«* further notifi(‘ation of its internal 
existence ; but we knew the preparations 
must he extensive and important. At 
last, aftcyiooii came,tand witii it the show- 
folks, one after another, up the steps to 
the front platfonn. Then we were in onr 
glory: an irresistible attraction bound ns 
tb the spot, anfl all else was^b^dtien. In 
vain did the nursery-dinner wait ; we had 
no hunger beyond that "which a penny 


slice of cold plnm-pudding, or a mwily- 
looking pie, could appease; and, hidden 
by the crowd, wc enjoyed the varjiug jior- 
fonnance, hour aiter hour, sorry when 
the ominous It All in to commence” took 
the hetors, for a while, from onr deli^liti*d 
gaze. I'llere was a wild Indrau, with a 
red ochre face ‘and black legs ; a gi’(*at 
curtsun-riiig in his nos<», a large club, and 
a fcall\er cap, like the penny jiortraits of 
Mr. Somebody, as Rolla,with all Ills limbs 
extended, holding a frightened doll on his 
left shoulder. 'I'liere was also a count ry- 
maii, with a great nosegay and striped 
blue stockings, who was perjietually g(*t- 
fing knocked down, and whose ajipellation 
a])]»eared to bo “ Cauliflower with thret* 
gentlemen, in fancy dresses of every cos- 
tume on the lace of the globe, most inge- 
uioiisly combined; who waltzed with the 
tiiree Iv-autifnl ladies, except when the 
music stojiped, and then the ladies walked 
arm-in-arm by themselves, np and dfiwii 
the platfonn ; and Mr. Merryinan — dear, 
foolish, ill-nscd Mr. Merryinan — led the 
master of the concern, a very tat man, in 
feathers and a red sash, to the front, and 
commenced harnnguiiig the crowd after his 
master’s dictation. VVliat roars of laughter 
arose when he called exhibition eggy n/nl 
hneoH^ and sport and pastime york fwd 
piirsnipa ; and how we wondered if it hurt 
him when he was whipped, and if he ever 
was a baby, and eat and drank like other 
people. Ob ! bow delightful it all was ! 

I'he interior of the show was equally 
gratifying. IVe w(‘re told that the outside 
was always the liest; it might have been, 
but there was a great deal in paying to 
sbe the performance, whereas the other 
w^as gratis. Wc well remember its rough 
benches, formed of jdanks laid njion tubs ; 
its tottering steps that conducted to the 
front seats, its ])uo])8 of candles, its pole 
that iiiterceptial the view in the middle ; 
and its^ coarsely-painted scenery — then 
fly: beyond the choicest of Stanfield’s dio- 
ramas, as specimens of art, at least to our 
eyes. Sometimes the ])eTforTiiance was 
conjuring; sometimes it was .liorsemaii- 
shi]! ; and sometimes it was a play, with a 
comic song lietween (sung by the countr}"- 
maii,) whose cboms was always “ Ri tit 
fol iddlcdy, tit fol iddledy, tiddledy heigh 
gde boo or, occasionally, a. young lady 
danced la hornpipe on a little piece of 
board, laid down for the jnirjiose, after 
which she made a collection flf pence ; the 
Pantaloon, who jdayed the drum and pan- 
dxan pipes, informing the company, “it 
was aiil she had for tier own perquisite to 
%hny trinkets with;” the said “trinkets” 
meaning bread and cheese, and yei?,;‘\v 
soap. Commonplace and spiritless the 
performawe, doubtless, ^w as ; but it was 
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sufficiently attnictivo to make us keenly 
Tefj:ret jiV'lieu it was over. Wc could 
scarcely conceive that the ^^round, where 
such leats took place, wts part of our 
common market-place ; and yet, there 
stood the old post in a corner oi* the show, 
thiit we knew so well : lAid long after the 
exhibition had departed, we could^trace 
the sawdust parallelogram that ^marked 
ils former site, as we stood with much grati- 
ftcalioii on the spot which we knew had* 
formed the mysterious muUxses, 

The minor shows, of dwarfs, and giants, 
and white-haired Negresses, were also very 
engaging ; although they had not the im- 
posing air of the dancing shows. Their 
pictures were, however, sufficiently won- 
derful; and we were often disappointed at 
liot finding Ibe 'J’urks and officers, and 
gentlemen and ladies, inside Uie^cjirav^i, 
111 at were jiaintod outside its Mjiectators of 
the exhibition. How we spt'culattfd as to 
tlie nature* of the curiosities which the 
eliint/ drapery, stretched across the end of 
the show, veiled from our view! How 
jiortahly, also, n'(‘re the domestic interiors 
of these inovingliouscs arranged ! Thesuuill 
Iirass fire-place in the corner, that always 
smoked ; the seats round the sides formed 
of lockers ; the trap-door in the roof, to 
ndiiiit air, or, rather, we should say, to let 
it out ; and the two wijidows with the 
gaudy shutters. Our chief desire, at that 
time, would have been to have lived in 
one of those perainlailniing residences, 
and travelled ahout whe/t'ver wc liked. 

Even the hniublc peep-shows were not 
without enjoying a share of our ]>atronage ; 
and we listened wdth the most juveiile 
credulity to the exhibitor’s descriptions, as 
wc stood behind the green-baize curtain, 
on tilt* little low form that raised our eyes 
to a level with the wondrous lenses. At 
the time we write of, Mr. VVeare’s murder 
furnished abniidaiit material for thes(» mi- 
grating dioramas ; and wo ])erreclly recol- 
lect the series of peep-show views that the 
event gave birth to. The murder in Gill’s- 
hiil-lam* ; the \)ond at Elstree, where tlie 
body was found ; the stable-yard of Pro- 
bert’s cottage ; and interior of the 
Crown court at Heriforff; were all vividly 
impressed on our imagination; and even 
now we can picture them as if we ha<]^ hut 
seen them yesterday. ^ ^ 

Increasing years have changed our dis- 
position* a?id shows have now lost their 
attractions. The Joyous medium of child- 
hood, through which we viewed their mot- 
ley wonders, has tieen drawn naide, and 
we can only now look on them in the mast 
*J^|(yal and cominoii])lace sense. Still, fur 
the sake of old association, we sometimes 
pay a visit to tjjem ; and if ajfe.iigh is pro- 
voked by some absurdity that would for- 


merly have excited astonishment; if w*e 
see, in the little jieojde around us, some- 
thing of the same delight which we cor- 
dially entered into, — surely our end is more 
than aus>vcrcd. * ALui:nm 

ASSAM TEA.—lll. 

• M.lNCFAC'Tl HE. 

ilrpcfi Tea . — As the green Tea China- 
men liti^e ,ywt commeiicod operations, 
(sa}^s Mr. Hruci*,) 1 will try tu give some 
ucconiit of this most interesting ]jroces.s. 
All leaves ^p to the size of the iiioui^hong 
are taken for the gre(Ui 'I'ca. About three 
pounds of the fresh leaves, imiiy‘diatejy 
yiey are brought in, are cast inti a hot 
iwii, (sometimes they are kt‘pt ^veniiglit, 
when abundance ha\V been brought in, 
and wc have not been able to^work all 
up ;) they are then rolled and tossed 
about ill the pan, until they bi*(;tfme too 
hot for the hand. Two slips of bamboo, 
each about a foot long, spnt at one end 
so as to form six prongs, arc now ns?d 
to tumble and toss the leaves about, by 
running the sticks down lh|’: side's of the 
pan, and turning the leaves up first vrith 
the right hand, then with the left, and this 
as fast as possible ; which keeps Uie 
leaves rolling about in the pan without 
being burnt : this lasts about three mi- 
nutes^ the leaves will then admit of being 
rolled and pressed without breaking. They 
are now taken from the pan and rolleddii 
dolfhhs, in^ch the same as the black Tea, 
for a!*oiit three minutes, in which process 
a great <|uanlity of the juice is extracted, 
if they he fresh leaves ; Imt if they have 
been kept overnight, very little juice can 
ho expressed from them in the morning,* 
on account of its having evaporated. The ^ 
Cliiiiumen say, this dof‘s not matter, as it 
iiiakes no diflen‘nee in the 'J’ea. I’lie 
leavesfore then pressed hard between both 
liaiids, and turned round and jiresscd 
again and again, until they have ‘taken 
the shape of a small pyramid. I'hey are 
now ]>laced in bamboo bavskets, or dollahs, 
with a narrow edge, and the doUjj,h% on 
bamboo framt'work, where they are ex- 
posed to the sun for two or thitee minutes ; ^ 
alter which, these pyramids of Tea are 
gently ojauic'd, and thinly sprend on the 
doll^is to dry. When the J'ew has* l>e- 
comc a little dry, (which will be the case 
in five or tjeii minutes, if the sun he hot, J it 
is again rolled, auj then placed in the sun , 
as before ; this is done three? successive ^ 
times. Hut, should thc^weather be rg,iny, 
and there is no liope of its clearing, all 
tliis ^ryiyg ^ done over tile fire, in a small 
drying basket, the same as with black 
Tea. The gfcA Tea makers have as 
fpeat an aversion to drying their Tea over 
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the fire, as the black Tea makers. The 
third time it has been rolled and dried, 
there is very little moisture left in the 
Tea ; it is now put into a hot pan, and 
firciiitly turneh over and over, and opened 
out occasionally, until all has become well 
heatj'd ; it is then tossed out into a bas- 
ket, and, while hot, put into every strong 
bajy, previously prepared for it, about four 
feet lon^, and ibur spans in circumference. 
Into this ba^ the Tea is pressed with great 
force with the hands and ifeet*; from four- 
teen to twenty pounds being put in at one 
time,, and forced into as small a compass 
as possible. With his left haifd, the man 
firmly clnses the month of the bog imme» 
diately ^ove the leaves, while, with the 
right hai^, he pommels and beats th« 
b%, every now and ^:hen giving it a turn ; 
thus he bCi.ts, and turns, and works at it, 
tightening it by every tnrn with one band, 
and holding on with the oilier, until he 
has squeezed the leaves into as small a 
compass as pdRNiblc at the end of the bag. 
m now makes it fast by turns of the 
cloth where he held on, so that it may not 
open ; and then draws the cloth of the 
bag over the ball of leaves, thus doubling 
the bag, the mouth of which is twisted and 
made fast. The man then stands up, hold- 
ing on by a post, or some such thing,* and 
works this ball of leaves under his feet, 
at the same time alternately pressing with 
all his weight, first with one foot and then 
thf» other, taming the ball over and over, 
and occasionally opening ^e bag* to 
tighten it more firmly. When hg has 
made it almost as hard as a stone, he se- 
cures the mouth well, and puts the bag 
away for that day. Next morning it is 
•opened out, and the leaves gently sepa- 
^ rated and placed on dollahs, then fired 
and dried until they are crisp, the same 
ns the black Tea, after which they are 
packed in boxes, or baskets. In I'.^hina, 
the baskets are made of double bamboo, 
with lehves between. The Tea may then 
remain on the spot for two or three 
mouths, or he sent to any other place to 
rccqjye the final process. 

Thislirst part of the green Tea process, 
is so simple, ^that the natives of this cemn- 
•try readilTl pick it up in a month or two. 
The sccomi process now commences by 
opbiflng liie boxes, or baskets, an<r ex- 
})osing tfle 'lea on large shallow bamboo 
baskets, or dollahs, until it has become 
. soff enough to roll ; it is theS put into 
cast-iron pans, set in*^ brick fire-places, 
•* the game as described in making the 
Syijiee black T ea. The pan is made veiy 
hot Ji)y a wood five, and seven ppucifis of 
the leaves are thrown into it, ana rubbed 
against the pan, with right hand, 
until tired, and then with the left, so as 


not to make the ^process fati^ng. The 
pan being placed bn an inclined^ plane, 
the leaves always 6ome fumbling back 
towards, and iiear t!be operator, as he 
ushes them np from liim, living his 
and backti'ards and forwards, and press- 
ing the leaves with some force with the 
palm^ keeping the ends of me fingers np 
to prevent their coming in contact with 
the hot pan. After one hour’s good rub- 
•hing, the leaves are taken out and thrown 
into a large, coarse, bamboo sieve ; from 
this into a finer one, and again still finer 
one, until three sorts of Tea have been se- 
parated. The first, or larger sort, is pat 
into the funnel of the winnowing machine, 
which has three divisions of small traps 
below, to let the Tea ont. A man turns 
tlm wheel with his right hand, and with 
thh left rpgnlates the quantity of Tea that 
shall fall through the wooden funnel 
above, Jiy a wooden slide at the bottom 
of it. The Tea being thrown from the 
sieves into the funnel, the man turns 
the crank of the wheel, and moves the 
slide of the funnel gradually, so as to let 
the Tea fall through, gently, and in small 
quantities. The blast from the fan blows 
the smaller particles of Tea to the end of 
the machine, where it is intercepted by a 
circular moveable board placed there. 
The dust, and smaller particles are blown 
against this hoard, and fall out at an 
<ipening at the bottom into a basket 
placed there to receive it. The next highest 
Tea is blown netfily to the end of the ma- 
chine, and falls down through a trough on 
the side into a basket; this Tea is called 
VoKng Hyson. The next, being a. little 
heavier, is not blown quite so far ; it falls 
through tlie same trough, which has a 
division in the middle ; this, of course, is 
near the centre of the machine. A basket 
is placed beneath to receive the Tea, which 
is caller] Hyson. The next, which is still 
heavier, fills very near to the end of the 
fan* this is called Gunpowder I’ea ; it is 
in small balls. The heaviest Tea falls still 
closer to the fan, and is called Big Gun- 
pmvder ; it is twice, or three times the 
size of GunpowdS^ Tea, and composed 
several young leaves that adhere firmly 
together. I’liis sort is afterwards put into 
a b(\!c, and cut with a sharp iron instru- 
mqpt, then sifted and put among the 6’7/n- 
ptnvdery which it now resembles. 

The different sorts of Tea afe now put 
into shallow bamboo baskets, and men, 
women, and children are employed to pick 
out the #?tick8 and bal leaves ; this is a 
m^st tedious process, as the greatest care 
is taken not to leave the slightest partickSi 
of anything but good Tea. But to assist 
and qnickefiiitkis tiresome^process, beau- 
tiful bamboo sieves, very little inferior 
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to OUT wire ones, and of various sizes, 
are employed. The different 'I’eas arc 
thrown ftito sieves of different sizes, from 
lar;?c gunpowder to dust 'IJea; they are 
shaken and tossed, and thrown from.one 
person to*^other, in quick succession, 
making the scene very ^animating j in 
this way a great portion of tlie stalh4 are 
got rid of. After the I’ea has been well 
sifh'd and picked, it is again put iifto the 
hot pans and rubbed and rolled as before, 
for about one hour ; it is then put into 
shallow bamboo baskets, and once more 
examined, to separate the different Teas 
tlmt may still remain intermixed, and 
again put into the hot pan. Now a mix- 
ture ot sulphate of lime and indigo, very 
finely pulverized, and sifted through fine 
muslin, in the proportion of three of the 
ibrnier to one of the latter, is added ; 
a pan of Tea containing alrnu^ seven 
pounds, about half a tea-spoonfiil of this 
mixture is put, and nibbed, and rolled 
along with the Tea in the pan for about 
an hour, as before described. Tlie Tea is 
then taken hot from the pan, and packed 
firmly in boxes, both hands and feet 
being us(‘d to press it down. The above 
mixture is not put to tbe Tea to improve 
its flavour, but merely to give it a uniform 
eolouT and appearance, as, without it, 
some of the Tea would be light and some 
dark. The indigo gives it the colour, and 
tbe sulphate of lime fixes it. The Chinese 
call the former, Youngtin^ the latter, Jeco. 
Large gunpowder Tea they call Tychen; 
little gunpowder, Ckeoeheu ; hyson, 
chn ; young hyson, Vrhin ; skin I’ea, or 
old leaves in small bits, Puocha ; the %ie 
dust, or powder Tea, Chamoof, 

ARMS OF RKTIILEIIEM HOSPITAL. 

T’hk arms of this excellent foundation 
are “usuallybla.zoned.^r^e;?#, two bars sahle^ 
a file of five points gales^ on a t^ief azure 
en HoHe of sUteen rays or, charged with a 
plate, thereon a cross of the third, between a 
human skull placed on a cup on the dexter 
side, and a basket of IVastell bread, all of the 
fifth, on the sinister* IMsbop Tanner ob- 
serves, however, that lielwas informed by 
John Anstis, Garter King of Arms, that 
the ensigns were, Argent, two bars sable, 
a label of three points gules, on a ^ief 
azure a comet with ten rays or,*oppre!lRed 
with a ^orleau charged with a plain cross 
of the field, between a chalice or, with an 
hosty of the first, and a basket of the same. 
With respect to Jhiy significati^i to be 
assigned to these bearings, there is, proba- 
vlte positive information extant ; bfit, 
fmpposing them to be really ancient, it 
may be observed, tha.t the baiw and file in 
the principal phrt of the shield were, most 


likely, the ams of Simon Fitz-Mary, the 
founder, which would account for their 
very prominent situation. The etoilc, or 
blazing star, on the blue chief, evidently 
refers to 'the star seen in the*sky at tbe 
birth of Christ, which led the wise men lo 
Hethlebem, and, therefore, properly be- 
came its peculiar badge ; whilst the crtiss 
iu the centre indicates the crucifixion of 
tbe Saviour for all mankind. The basket 
,of bread has, probably, also an allusion to 
Iletblebenl ; ance the best tr ansi ai ion of 
that word is considered to be ^ tlu* house 
of lfi*ead,’ as implying a fertile soil in the 
production off barley and wheat, noficed 
iq the book of Ruth, chapter ii. ; but, as 
wastell cn.kes were, anciently, esf^cially 
u^d in Christian ceremonies and festivals, 
they might be designi*d as tin/ FiiigUsk 
emblem of tbe birth-place of tj^e Lord. 
Perhaps, no satisfactory signification can 
he assigned to the present bearing of a 
cup containing a skull ; but if tMTTblazon 
of these arms, givcm by Am^in to Hlshop 
Tanner, be accepted, tbe chalice, sn% 
mounted by the consecrated wafer, will 
then be intended for the usual ecclesias- 
tical figure of tbe sacrament ^suid, ])erbaps, 
also expresses that the Saviour, born at 
BeUilebom, tbe bouse of bread, was ‘ the 
living bread which came down from Hea- 
ven.' Upon the same principle of iuter- 
]>retat)pn, however, if the star be regarded 
as indicating Christ and his passion, the 
cup with the skull might he meant 
designate, the ‘ death which he tasted lor 
every jnan,’^n the cup of bis own sufferings 
at Gethsemane, and^at Golgotha, ‘ the 
place of a skull.’ Another armorial en- 
sign, assigned to the ancient hospital of 
Bethlehem, is. Azure, an ctoile of eight * 
points or ; and the connexion between 
this foundation and that of Bridewell, • 
which is under tin; same governor, is indi- 
cated by the latter bearing the star of 
Bethleiien;^ on a chief azure, between twH> 
fleurs-de-lis.” — Pamphlet by Peter Laurie, 
Es<f.,LL.B. ; privately printed* 

THE ISLE OF MAN: PEEL CASTi^E. 

^BOUT midway between the rocky 
coast of Cumberland and tllb Jofty and • 
precipitous shore of Ireland, anl at about 
half'^be distance from the inde|jted Scot- 
tish coast, breasting tbe wide vnters of 
the Irish Sea, lies the Isle of Man— the 
Mona of Ca?saT ; the Monapia of Pliny ; 
Monceila of PtolemJ' ; Afwnavick of Orosius 
and Bede; and Euboniomof Nennius. Its 
derivation is traceable to tbe British ^ord 
“ mojf,” which means iso^pted. It is, alto- 
gether, ohe^f the most singular spots* in 
the British dumipinns ; either as regards 
ijs natural surface or historical interets* 
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'Die central parts are pcciipicA by three wall exceeds two acres, and is separated 
chains of hills, the highest point lx?ing from the town by a narrow channel, 
Snafield, Sr;004 feet above the sea; whence, scarcely a foot deep at low water. A 
upon a clear day, England, Scotland, Ire- strong wall, built as a security for the har- 
land and Wales are visible. 'I'he coast is, bouy, conneefs the island and castle with 
many places, very precipitous; audits the m upland ; and in the cyitre of the 
picturesque wildness is heightened by fortress is a pyramidal mound of earth, ^ 
rocky islets ; upon one of which is built surrounded by a ditch, five feet and a half 
Peel Castle, represented in the annexed broad. Near this mound are situated the 
engraving. Upon the adjoining, or west , churches of St. Patrick and St. Germain ; 
coast, is the small', decayed town of Peel, the former supposed to have been built 
formerly Holm Peel. Xhercafrtle is built* before the Norman conquest; the latter 
of old red sandstone, of which rock along erected about 1245, and formerly tlie 
this coast lies a belt about two milua in cathedral church of the island, though it 
width. The space enclosed hy the castle- is now only used as a burying-plaec. 



CAt.TM 

Scwnlific ipacts;/ 

senncN dkath. 

jAt late meeting of the Edinburgh 
Poyal Society, a pa]»er was read by Sir 
Cliarles HeU, on Sudden Death, prodaced 
by air driwii into the circulation ; a fact, 
which bul rf'cen tly attracted attention; J t 
apjJear^ftjal vv’lien a wound occurs, ^hich 
lays open certain arteries, the air sowr- 
tinies rushes in with a hissing-noise ; and 
the individual falls dqnd, as if by a thun- 
derbolt. Tbis result has .sometimes fol- 
lowed the ampiftation of on arm, or a 
waund in the neck ; hut li is rare. Sir 
Charles referred to the experiments* of the 
French medical men; hut, in opposition 
to their opinion, held, tint* the fatal effect 


IHLE OF MAS. 

« 

is "produced through the action of the ver- 
tebral arteries upon the medt/lla Mmgnta. 
Prof. Syine dissented from this conclusion. 
— Times, * 

AUKOSTATION. 

Mr. Green, the aeronaut, has long enier- 
taiued the opinion that a balloon voyage 
frean the continent of America to Europe 
ii^ii'y hof safely effected ; a conclusion 
founded nj)on repeated observations on tbe 
atmo.qdierc, and a conviction tkat, what- 
ever may be tbe direction of the winds 
below, the current of^ir above invariably 
traverses from some ])oint between tlio 
i^orth and west. Mr. Green lias kej)t a 
regular log of all his numerous voy^^^ 
T<» get into and remain in this current, it 
is, bowcvdli, necessary that tlie balloon 
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!<)honld he kept at a certain altitude ; and, 
to shew how this could be effecUjd was 
the object of some experiments pri- 
vately exhibited, a few d^s since, in t*lie 
lecture-room of the Polytechnic lustitu- 
tion, Rcfi||nt-street. Mr, (ircim proposes 
to employ a machine •composed ot two 
fans, or blades of wood, attach^ to a 
s])indle, which passes through the lM>ttt>m 
of the balloon-car. The fans ail? of one 
longitudinal piece, to the centre of whic^ 
the spindle is fixed, after the manner of a 
windmill, but with two wings, or arms ; and 
their blades present a given angle horizon- 
tally, in which direction they move. For 
experiment, a balloon of about three feet 
diameter, was filled with common coal 
gas. To this were attached the hoop, 
netting, and car ; in fhe latter, a smail 
j>i«H?e of inocliaiiism being jilaced to ^'c 
motion to the fans, 'fbe balloon was 
then balanced ; that is, a sulheient urciglit 
was placed in the car to keep it sifspended 
in the air, without the cajiacity to rise, or 
imdinatioii to sink. By touching a stop in 
the meclianisin, Mr. (ircen immediately 
eomnmnicated a rapid rotatory motion to 
tlie fans ; when the machine steadily rose 
It I the ctnliug, from which it continued to 
rehound until the clockwork had run out, 
when it instantaneously fell, 'fhe cx])cri- 
iiient was then reversed . The balloon wa s 
first raised into the air, and then balanced : 
the fans were then put in motion, which, 
however, forced the balloon to the floor. 
A still more iiiterestiupf effect was then 
exliiiiited. The balloon, with the attached 
giiid(‘-ro|K*, bearing a small brass weight, 
was balanced, as before. The fans ij’ere 
removed from under the car, and ]daced 
sideways upon it, so that their action Ik‘- 
caiiie vertical. Ujmn motion being com- 
municated, the balloon floated in a hori- 
zontal line, drugging the guide-rope after 
it, with the weight trailing along the floor ; 
and continued to do so, until the iiiectwui- 
isin ceased, when it again became •sta- 
tionary. Mr. IJrecn is convinced that by 
the above simple means, a voyage across 
the Atlantic may he performed as easily 
#as one from V'^auxhall Gardens to Nassau; 
only three or four days fteiiig sufticieut for 
the passage. The size m the fans reepisite 
for the Nassau balloon will be about six 
feet in length ; the machinery being 
placed inside the car. — Abridged! fron^tlie 
Times. * 

ALCOHOLIC STKKKfTTH OF IVIXES. 

Dll. CiiaiRTisoT^lias lately read, to the 
Royal Society of Edinburgli, a if interest- 
ing notice upon the proportion of Aleo^id 
•■Rjicertain Wines, a subject of considerable 
importance in a scientific as well as com- 
mercial point t>fview^ 


Various accounts have been given of the 
alcoholic strength of wini's by Mr. Braude, 
Julia-Fontenelle, and others. I'he author 
has been engaged for sumo time fa expi*- 
rimciits for deti'rminiiig tht‘ pr(»])or*ioiis 
of alcohol contained in various wines 
of commerce, and also the circuiustjiuces 
which occasion a variety in this respect, 
'fin* present paper is an interim notice of 
the results. 

The method of analysis consisted in the 
mode hj" dfttiUatioii, which was ajiplied 
‘with sneh contrivances for accuracy that 
nbarly the whole spirit and water w<;re dis- 
tilled over Without a truce of cinjiyremna, 
^and without the loss of inore^haii be- 
tween 2 and 6 grains in 2lKH). l^rom the 
•guautity and density of the spirit, the 
of absolute atcohol of the density 
as well as the volume of |>roof spirit 
of the density 92(1, was cal ciliated from the 
tables of Richter founded on^hose of 
(lilpin. 

The author has been hnl^to the general 
conclusion, that the alcoholic strciigtlf of 
many wines has been overrated by sonic 
experimentalists, and givt's the loUowUig 
table as the result of the iiTv'esI igations lie 
has hitherto conducted, 'fhe first cohinin 
gives the jier-ccntage of absolute alcohol 
liy weight in the wine, the second the peu-- 
centage of proof spirit by vohinu*. 


• Ale. 1). 

c. P. Sp. p. (*. 

by weight, by v 

olnine. 

Port— Weakest .... 

if 97 

;M.50 

• Mean of 7 Wines 

10.20 

33.91 

Strongest .... 

17.10 

37.27 

•White Port .... 

H.97 

31.31 

Sherry — Weakest . \ . 


30.84 

Mean of 13 vsines, exclud- 



ing tliose very long kei)t 



in cask .... 

15.37 

33. 5g 

Sherry— Strongest 

10.17 

3.5.12 

Mean of 9 wines very long 
kept in cask in the East 


% 

Indies 

H.72 

32.30 

Mridre da Tveres 

10.90 

37.00 

• C all long in -j 



Madeira j cask 1 Strongest 

M.09 

30.80 

l in E. Indies j Weakest 

^ J 

10.90 

30.81 

Tencrifle, long in cask at Calcutta 

13.84 

30.21 

Cercial 

16.45 

33.55 

Dry JJbhuu 

10.14 

,34.71 

Shiraz 

uM 

28.30 

Amont illado 

12.03 

27.00 

CJ:iret, a first growth of 1 HI 1 .• 

.7.72 

16.9.'9 

Chateau- Latoiir, first growth 182r» 

J7.78 

17 00 

Kosan, second tyrowth 1825 

17.01 

10.74 

OrUiwiry Claret, a superior “ vin 

% 

• * 

1 ordinaire" . . . ? 

8i«9 

18.90 

Rives Altes .... 

9.31 

22.3.5 

Malmsey 

Rudcslicimer, superior quality 

12.80 

8.40 

28 37 
18.14 , 

Rndesheiiner, inferlof quality 

« 0.90 

15.19 

Hamhachcr, superior quality 

Giles’ Edinburgh Ale, before bot- 

7.35 

16.15* 

• 

tling 

5.70 

12.0U 

The itayie Ale, two years in ijottle 
Superior I!bn<ftm Porter, four inontlis 

0.00 

,13.10 

bottled 

r>.3C 

11.91 


* • 

In addition to certain obvious general 
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concUiflions which may ]je drawn from this 
taide, the author stated, as the result of 
his experiments, that the alcoholic strength 
of vanous saynples of the same kind bears 
no t^alatlou whatever to their commercial 
value, and is often very different from 
whaU would be indicated by the taste even 
of an experienced wine-taster. ^ 

Some observations were next made* on 
the effect produced on the alcoholic strength 
of wines by certain modes of kq|?ping or 
ripening them, more esj>ecikllyhy the me- 
thod emjdoycd in the case of shei^, mji- 
dcira,tnnd such other wines, which con- 
sists of slow evaporation for a series of 
years through the cask, above all, in ho<^ 
climates* I’hc researches made by the^ 
ni^hor on this head arc not yet complete^ 
but he is inclined to infer, from the expe- 
riments alf-ea^ made, tlial for a mode- 
rate term of years, the proportion of alco- 
hol incroa^ics in the wine ; but afterwards, 
on the contrary, diminishes ; and that the 
period when me wine begins to lose in 
alcoholic strength is probably that at 
which it ceases to improve in flavonr. 
I'hc increase wjiich takes place at first in 
the alcohol of wine undergoing evapora- 
tion through the cask, appeared at first 
view parallel to the fact generally admitted 
on the authority of Sbemerring, that spirit 
becomes stronger when confined in blad- 
der, <»r in a vessel covered with blwdder, 
ill consequence of the water passing out 
by'felective exosmose. 

I’he author, however, on rejg?ating the 
experiments of Soemerring, as relat^ by 
various ivritors (for /lie could not obtain 
acc(*ss to the original account of them), was 
iiiKiblc, by any variation of the process he 
feould devise, to obtain the results indicated 
*by the (lermaii anatomist. Constantly the 
spirit, whatsoever its strenj^li, whether 
proof spirit or rectified spirit, became 
wedker. It was observed, at the same time, 
that if the bladder containing spirit was 
enclosed in a confined space with quick- 
lime, the spirit slowly became absolute 
alcohol of the density 796- in consequence 
<»f m pi^rmunent atmosphere of alcohol 
being speedily formed, while the watery 
^atmosphere was absorlied by the quick- 
lime as fist as it was produced. Subse- 
qu^qtly itjvas proved the bladder was 
not essef nalfio the process ; for an fipen 
cujj of rectified spirit, enclosed in a con- 
fined space with quicklime, to ^bsorb the 
water which arose fron^the spirit, became 
in two months absolute alcohol of the 
density 796. Prof^ssor Graham, of Lon- 
don, some time ago proved the analogous 
facl^ that spirit ^uiglit be thjLs ^onflercd 
pure alcohol iu the air-pump vacuum. A 
vacuum, however, is, u^rf principle, as 
w<dl as in fact not necessary for the pre^ 


cess; it* merely accelerates it. The new 
method is obviously applicable on the 
grpat scale for obtaining absolute eficohol, 
wherever time ijiay be allowed. 

* idooitsi. 

LETTERS or THE EARL OF DUDLEV TO THE 

• BISHOP OF LLANDAFF. 

« [This work consists of a volume of 
letters, to the number of ninety-four; 
written by the late Earl of Dudley to the 
Bishop of Llandaff, between the years 
1814 and 1823. The noble writer will 
be remembered as in accomplishments, 

“ not only one, but all mankind’s epitome.” 
In what is termed, in common parlance, 
“the best society,” be was recognised as 
the arbiter elegantiarum : he was the best 
table-wit of his time ; and, bred in the 
politicals school of Canning, he appears to 
have caught much of the point and bril- 
liancy of thought which marked the 
meteor-like career of that illustrious 
Htat(‘sman. But Lord Dudley’s forte lay 
rather in the sweet small courtesies of 
life, than in its asperities : he said many 
witty things, and many wise ones ; and 
liis talent for observation did not keep 
under his kindly nature: be could be 
just and generous towards society ; and 
now that be has passed from hence, these 
interesting letters are so many records of 
good-natured humanity, still pointed with 
wit and harmlesf^ satire, so as to blend in 
one mind these exalted attributes of in- 
tellectual superiority. There are very 
ma^y 7iire traits of personal history, 
literary and political, scattered tlirongh 
these pages. Here is a specimen anecdote 
of 

“ (Quarterly*'' Reviewing^ 

Lord Dudley has written a review of 
Mi^ Edgevrorth’s Patronage ; of which 
he j:eUs K friend — Gifibrd has got it. 
What he will propose to alter I know not, 
nor do I much care, provided he suffers 
me to make them myself, aud^does not 
insert anything of his own, which is,^ 
generally speakifg, not good for much. 
His prose is rcwarkably inferior to his 
poetry. I was preparing to make a 
vigopus defence of Miss E. from the 
caq^ing, [hypocritical accusation against 
her on the score of religion, when luckily 
I bethought myself of turning to the 

two former papers on Miss E., in the Q. R., 
in which J found this charge preferred with 
great feamestness and ^solemnity. Both 
thf critiques are wretched, and I should 
not tlie feast have minded contradict .y 
flatly any doctrine, literary, moral or 
religions, contained in thqpi, bad I not, 
just at the same time, to my great surprise. 
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accidently leamt from Murray, (wKo told 
it me w^h a mixture of lamentation and 
contempt, comical enough for such a per* 
sonage,) that these passsxges were of 
Gifford's own manufacture, and inserted 
{pro mhite^animee) at his parflcular in- 
stance in an article furnished by that 
* serious young man,’ the younger Ste^ieii. 
Of course, there was nothing for but to 
pass over the topic in decent silence.* 
tlowever, 1 am glad you see the thing in 
the same point of view that I do. It is, 
indeed, an odd complaint against a novel, 
to say that it an’t a sermon upon doctrinal 
points. 

[Among the bits of criticism, we are 
delighted with the following, on the 

Fine ylrts at Rornc,\ 

• • • • I am sensible that pr^ 

ent beauty and perfectness of these 
monuments, is not the most interesting 
subject of consideration. They arc to be 
looked at chiefly as traces in which, by the 
help of history, we may discover the state 
of ancient art, wealth, and power. And 
certainly in every part of Rome, there 
are abundant proofs of its having been 
once the ca])ital of a great, rich, enlight- 
ened, and victorious people. Yet 1 own 
that when 1 recollect how long, and liow 
completely the Homans were masters of 
tlie world, how severely they governed it, 

-how unmercifully they jdundered it, — 
and how much of their greatness and au- 
thority was concentrated in this single 
city, I am not at all surprised at the extimt 
or splendour of their public works. All 
tliat they did, when compared with the 
vastness of their empire, is very much 
inferior indeed to what was accomplished 
by tlie little republics both of Greece and 
its colonies. 

Rome has been so much «ver-rated, 
at least among ns, that one is natnra^ 
led to inquire what arc the causes t^t 
have led to this unreasonable estimate of 
its merits. It was generally seen for the 
first time by very young persons, whose 
classical recollections were all fresh in 
their minds, who were feed by a cele- 
brated name, and tboJkbt themselves 
bound to believe all that'their ciceronis 
told them, and to pay an unlimited re>g.T- 
ence to the residence of so nis^y gr^t 
men, and the scene of so many great 
actions, ff’h^y seldom came here a second 
time, and at a more mature age, and, 
therefore, carried about them this pre- 
judice (highly laudaffle in its origin^ to the 
end of their lives, undiminished by ey 
4P^^ce or criticism. Besides, till within 
the last few years, when bribery and 
violence have gso much diminished its 
stores, Rome was decidedly the capital of 


the fine arts. Nothing could he compared 
to it for statues and pictures, and people 
of taste were naturally inclined t«x over- 
praise a^ place which contained tl»e finest 
objects that^had ever been presented eto 
their admiration and imitation. In the 
days, too, of our fathers, few traveljers 
visited Greece, and it is by a comparison 
with* the buildings still remaining at 
Athens, that the Roman antiquities have 
* lately lost, a great deal of their value in 
thp eyes of all* judges. You must not 
sujmose, however, -that 1 am out of humour 
with Koine, never was in more ue/fect 
charity with any place in all my life, and 
my opinion of it. sound or unsound, is 
perfectly until ictured with any ilbrt of 
pi^jndiee. • * ^ * * * ^ 

It is but justice to the French to say,tha 
though they deprived Home of some of its 
grealest ornaments, yet, in otiier respects, 
they rendered it great service. J^y good 
friend Eustace wrote under the influence 
of a most childish prejudice, ^hcii he re- 
presented them as enemies to tlic fint^ 
arts. Napoleon was beginning to improve 
Rome, with the same ma^mlflceucc and 
good taste of which he has left such 
monuments at Paris. By his orders, im- 
mense accumulations of earth and rubbish 
were removed from some of the ancient 
mins, an operation by which, in all iii- 
stance.^thc appearance of them was much 
improved, and, in some, curious discoveries 
were made. From what I have said, (an#, 
indeed, froni^hat you w^ell know already,) 
yon must be aware that what is wanted 
here is not any new building. All that is 
necessary, is to take care of those that 
already exist, and set them off to ad- 
vantage, and, above all, to cleanse away • 
the Augean filth of this imperial city. He % 
had already directed liis attention to all 
these objects, and in a few years Rome 
would have assumed quite a new aspect, 
and, in my, opinion at least, the loss of all 
that was taaen away would have* been 
more than compensated by the improve- ’ 
ment of what remains. • • But the whole 
spirit of improvement is gone, and, ^pdeed, 
the power. The Pope is too poor to 
employ money in building. » ^ ^ 

^ il^edoDttalss. ^ 

PIC-NIC FIlOH THE MAGAZINEf. 

Izaak IVaiton . — [From a charming anqp- 
dotic paper by Mr. .^sse.] • 

Flatman’s beautiful lines th Walton, ^ 
commencing— * • 

** Happv old roan, whose worth all mankind knom 
Except bin)§elf,” • • 

have always struck us as conveying a 
true picture of W Alton’s character, and of « 
th% estimation in which he was held afrer 
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the appearance of his AngW, It is, in- 
deed, evident that men of the liighe.'^t cha- 
raciei| both for piety and leaminjf, had a 
venerafion^nd affection for him, and paid 
tlitit tribute to his virtues tliey so well de- 
served. Nor has time had any influence 
upon this feel in Here do we find our- 
selves, sifter H period of more than ICO 
years from the ajipearnnce of his AngUr^ 
sitting down to i»ay, with no small de- 
j^ree of siffeciion and plesi.'ture, our own 
triflinff meed of opplaujlb to one whose 
works hsive afforded us* not only in.st^uc- 
tioii, but gratification of |io ordinary 
kind. The last male descendant of our 
“ hon^sit fiither,” the R.ev. Dr. IIerlM*rt 
Hawes, has lately died. He has very lihf- 
i;ally bequeathed t\fe beaiitifiil paiiiting^of 
Walton, by Houseman, to the National 
flallcry,% and appropriate destination 
for it. It is, however, a curious fact, as 
shewinp|*the estimation in which anything 
connected writh the name of Walton is 
held in the present day, that the lord of 
the manor in wdiicli i)r. Hawes resided, 
should have laid claim to this portrait as 
a heriot. We^ieartily hope that this clniiii 
may not be successful. Dr. Hawes also 
bequeathed the greater portion of his 
library to the Dean and Cnapter of Salis- 
bury j and his executor and friend l\as j)r<*- 
soiited the celebrated ]>rayor-book, w’hich 
was Walton's, to Mr. Pickering. It could 
not have been bestowed in a better or in a 
Aore tqipropriaio manner. Wo also iin- 
derstniul.that the watch whiclfc belonged to 
M'alton's coriricxion, the excellent dlislio]) 
Ken, has been ])r^cntecl to his amiable 
biographer, the Rev. W. Lisle Bowles. 

VValton’s death look place in the bou.se 
uf bis sou-iii-law. Dr. Hawkins, at Win- 
clje.ster. He was buried in V7incliest<*r 
I'athodral, in the south ai.slc, called Prior 
Silkstead's cliapcl. A large black marble 
slab i.s ])laccd over bis remains, «aiid, to 
us(‘ the poetical language of iVfr. Bowles, 
“ the morning sutLshine falls directly on 
it, reminding the contemplative man of 
the mornings when he was, for so many 
y««Ts,jiip and abroad with his angle on the 
hunks of the ninglihonring stream.” We 
went som(» distance out of our way, in 
pure, love and admiration of Walton’s me- 
tijpay a visit to his 4iomh, and 'were 
glad by#ar*i that the Dean and tlSapter 
of Winchester had offered to forego their 
fe/*s, imd to allot a proper .situation, in their 
Ixiiuitiful and well-pre||orved cathedral, for 
a iiiiiral ntonnmeiit to ])epj>etuate the vir- 
tue*! ot Walton,* in cn.?je his honest and 
enthusiastic disciples should be disposed to 
eneot one. hope Ihn^ tUi» liljeral 

offer, which does crMit to the Chapter of 
Mindiester, will not ^ost sight pf. 
During our recent visit to the cathedral, we 


were Grieved to see the slab which covers 
the remains of onr “ good father’^, trodden 
vpon by niiballowed leot — they were not 
those of anglars— and we left a small sum 
in the hands of the verger, wiB^ a request 
Hist he w(tuld do his best to livevent such 
profyiatiou in future.— MisvelL 

A Meditation Thomas InguUlshy, 

• I've sloo*d in Margate', on a bridge of siste 
I J nferior far to that described by Uyroii, 

Where “ palaces and pris’ns on eacli l>aMd rise," — 
That toi>’.s a stone one, this is made of iron, — 

And little donkey-boys your steps environ, 

Each proffering for your choice his tiny hack, 
Vaunting its excellence ; and should you hire one, 
For sixpence, will be urge, with frequent thwack, 
Tile much-enduring beast to Buenos Ayres and back. 

And there, on many a raw and gusty day, 

Tve stood and turn'd my gaze upon the pier, 

^id seen the crews, that did embark so gay 
'That bi^f-same morn, now disembark so queer ; 
Then to myself I’ve sigh’d and said, “ Oh dear ! 

Who would believe yon sickly-looking man’s a 
LondonkJack Tar, — a Cheapside Buccaneer!" — 

But hold, my Muse! for this terrific stanza 
Is all too stiffly grand for our Extravaganza. 

Ibid. 

Naatical Novels. — By Thomas Ingoldsby. 

And now', my good friends, I’ve a fine opportunity 
To obfuscate you all by sea terms with impunity, 
And talking of “ caulking" 

And “ ((uarter-deck walking," 

“ Fore and aft," 

And "abaft," 

“Hookers,*’ “ barkeys,” and “craft," 

(At which Mr. Boole has .so wickedly laugbt,) 

Of binacles, — bilboes, — the boom called the 
spanker, 

The liest bowc'r — the jib, — and sheet anchor; 

Of lower-deck guns, — and of biondsides «‘nul elmses, 
Of tuffrails and topsails, and .splicing main biaees, 
And •‘Shiver my timbers !” and other odd plirases 
Employ’d by old pilots with hard-leatured lacj's; 

Or the exi»letive.H sea-faring gentleTnen u.se, 

The allusions they make to the eyes of their crews, 
Ilow the sailors, too, swear, 

How they cheiish their hair, 

And what very long pig-tails a great many wear. — 
But, Tea<ler, I scorn it— -the fact is, J fear. 

To be candid)*! can’t make these matters so clear 
As Marryat, oi Cooper, or Captain Chamicr, 

CV^Sir E. Jlytton Bulwer, who brought up the rear 
Of«the “ Nauticfils,” just at the end of last year, 
W’ith a well-written prclace, to make it appear 
That his play, the Sea-Captain, 's by no means small 
beer ; — 

There .'—“brought up the rear”— yoti see there’s a 
mistake \ 

Wliicli not one of tit? authors I've mention’d would 
make ; p 

I ought to have 'iaid, that he “sail’d in their 
wake." 

• Ibid. 

Sayings and Essnyings ; from Blackivood^s 
Mai^aziiie. $• ^ 

Man’s actual knowledge mny easily l>e 
meaHiived. His ignorance is f(?r him un- 
fathom<M,l)lc ; he is igiforant of the extent 
t^f hi.s ignorance. But, on the other hand, 
his knowledge, were it but the consjj^^^ 
certainty of tlie difference between odd 
and even numbers, or q^' the idea of a 
circle, prove.s that exishuice is essentially 
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know able by bim, and that bo bas tbe 
capacity for knowing it .altogether? Our 
ignorance is immense, but not entire. All 
actually* share in it ; but it is not consti- 
tutive, universal, cbarac4;ristic of tbe 
raci*. Knowledge is all these. It, ‘with 
all its infinity, surrounds us, calls us, be- 
longs to us, is ideally oufs. Not only tbe 
child— tbe peasant, tbe sage, are igu^-aut. 
So, also, are tbe insentient stone, tbe un- 
m(>ving plant, tbe uuretlectiiig animal; 
Man, like these, is ignorant ; but it is liLs« 
crowning distinction that be kno\vs him- 
self to be so, as having in bis knowledge a 
standard which proves Mm ignorant. 

Jn a practical country like ours, that 
is, one wb(‘re almost all tbe energies of 
almost all energetic minds an? employed 
ill outward work of some kind, a man of 
a diflererit temjier and tendencies is m^t 
only bam])eriMl and wouiul<‘d endb*ss 
discordances in bis life with that of all 
around him, but finding no syinpayiy, and 
no public at one with him, be is perpe- 
tually driven into doubt of the reality and 
worth of tbe objects which alone can 
satisfy bis deepest feelings, and suitably 
engage bis best faculties. A pbilsoplier in 
England has the discomfort of an eagle in 
darkness, while be is held to be an owl in 
daylight. Wretched, therefore, is be, if 
' bis philosophy bti but that of tbe head, 
and does not so strengthen and purify bis 
heart as to sustain him against ncglec^ 
solitude, tbe mistrust and sorrow of bis 
friends, and tbe loud rcvilkigs of all who 
fancy any difference of j/hrsuits and affec- 
tions from theirs to be an iuMntiorial out- 
rage against them, fii fact, in opposing 
ourselves to tbe stream of things w1«icb 
^v(i cannot altogether escape from, our 
only justification must be a love of truth, 
inseparable from a knowledge of it, which 
brings still more of inward consolation 
than of outward trial. , 

Tbe tone of tbe perfectly well-br^— 
that is, of those who, with a mftorul ^|Hi- 
tnde for refinement, have been in cir- 
cumstances to attain its best gi’uces and 
accomplishments — has a chunu which 
^many can feel who do ' not possess it, 
^Only those do not imagkie it who have no 
sense for tbe beautiful li action, and for 
tbe quiet expressiveiiess^f complete cul- 
tivation. The ][)erception of its valu^will 
not enable any man to reach it by di^ of 
industry and talents : be must ^oin to tbe 
tendcnc^esf which araa gift fironi Heaven, 
tbe good fortune of long and familiar in- 
tercourse, even from bis youth, with a 
circle of persons t^ whom flnisbq^ polite- 
ness is habitual, and thus iuvoluntajy. 

highest classes there is many a 
man who has not this recommeudatiou. 
Rut that, amoyg persons of eminent social 


position, there is not a higher average of 
good manners, a milder general climate 
of demeanour, than among the mass of 
those wdiose main purpose in life is labour, 
however ingenious for outw^ard xnids - • 
none hut the v'ery ignorant would be Ijftld 
enough to ])retend. How far this supe- 
riority is counterbalanced by iiicuiivc- 
iiiences in other respects, moral or intel- 
lectual, is another (question. The class 
that most commonly decides fhe matt('r 
in its owjj favour, viz, the clever and well- 
informed of the*profcssional and mercan- 
tile^ rank, ihongh^ i>rohahly, they may be, 
on tbe wbo]^', tlie best among ns, arg cer- 
tainly by no means free from bias, or at 
all }>ecTiUarly aware of those defects of 
fjieir own which must l>e wtlghecfb gainst 
tke mischiefs of aristocratic habits. ()n 
tbe whole, no doubt, in the highest life of 
England, as compared with Jhemiiddliiig, 
there is more of the smaller, and less of 
the larger morals. For leisure, aftiplo 
and constant means of en jo^nent, are less 
favourable to virtue and w*Sdom Ilian to 
manners and taste. Only, be it remcifl- 
bered, that good manners and good taste 
are, so for as their inflnence reaches, 1m>s- 
tile, not friendly, to \Hce and folly. 


TO THU MOCKINO BIRO. 

Thou glorious mocker of the world ! T hear 
Thy^uany voices riuging through the glooms 
Of these green solitudes — and all the clear, 

Bright jiiyancc of thy song enthralls the car, ^ 
And floods the heart. Over the sphered tombs 
Of vanish’d nations rolls thy rnusic-tide. 

No light from history’s starlike page illumes 
The memory of those iiatwus. They have died. 
None cares for them bumhou ; — And thou mayst 
sing, 

Terhaps, o’er me, as now tby song doth ring 
Over their hones by whom thou once wast deified. « 

Thou sconier of all cities ! Thou dost leave \ 

Tlie world’s turmoil and never-ceasing din, 

Where otic from other’s woe existence weaves, 
Where the old sighs, tlie young turns grey and 
grieves. 

Where nusery gnaws the maiden’s heart witiiin ; 
And thou dost flee into the broad green wobds, 
Where with thy soul of music thou dost win 
’Tlieir heart to harmony— no jar intrudes 
Upon thy sounding melody. Oh ! where, 

Amid the sweet musicians of the air, . 

Is one so dear as thee to these old solituifts t 

Hab wlmt a burst was that I The ^olian strain 
does floating through the tangled piftsages 
Of the lone woods — and now it comes agani-— 

A ini^itudimiiuPmclody, like a rain 1 , , 

Of^assy music under echoing _ 

Over a ringing lake. It wraps the soul, * 

Even as a gem is wrapp’d, when round it roll 
Thin wavA of brilliant flame — till we hecoiiKi, 
With very excess of^leep pleasure, dumb. 

And pant, like a swift runner clinging to the goal. 

1 cannot love the man who rfoth not love • 

(Even as men love light) the song of birds : • 

For tub first visions that my kpy-heart wove 
To* fill Its rfleejfwith, were, that I did rove * 
Amid the woods, what time the snowy herds 
Of morning cloull flld from the rising sun 
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Into the depths of heaven's heart, as words 
That firom the poet's lips do fall upon 
And vanish in the human heart; and then 
I revell’d in those songs, and sorrow’d when, 
With noon-heat overwrought, the music's burst 
wasUlone. 

I WQuld, swee^bird, that I might live with thee, 
Amid t)\e eloquent grandeur of tliese shades, 
Alone with nature — but it inaj' not be 
1 hawe to struggle with the tossing sea 
Of human life, until existence fades 
Into Death’s darkness. Thou wilt sing and soar 
Through the thick woods and shadow-chequer’d 
glades, 

While nought of sorrow casts a dinrmess o’er 
The brilliance of thy heart— but I must wear, 

As now, my garmenting of pain and care, 

As penitents of old their galliiig sarkcloth wore.n 

Yet wliy complain ? What though fonfl hopes deferr'd 
Have overshadow’d Youth’s green paths with 
gloom! *■ 

Still, Joys rich music is not all unheard — ,, 

There is a voice sweeter than thine, sweet bird ! ^ 
^‘o welcome me withirTmy humble home: — 
There is an eye with Love’s devotion bright, 

' The d3rk^c8s,,of existence to illume ! 

Tiien, why complain ? When Death shall cast his 

Over tiiTspirit, then my bones shall rest 
Beneath these^eees— and, from thy swelling breast, 
O’t'F them thy song shall pour, like a rich flood of light. 

' ALPaen Pike— Arkansas. 


(, 0bftuar2|. 

In Giiernsejy on the 21st ult., in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age, John,Jnoob^ 
Ks(f*^ author of Annals of some of the Bri^ 
fish Norman Isles. 

At Sandhurst, on the 1st inst., Thomas 
h.yboitrn., Eso.^ F.R.S., and Senior Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at the Royal Mili- 
tary Collelje. „ 

Kozlqff^ the celekratc^d Russian poet 
died last month at Sl. Petersburg. 

At Bremen, on the 7th inst., in his 

* eighty-second year, Z>r. fVHliam Matthias 

* Olbersy Knight of the Hanoverian Guelphic 

Order, and of the Order of Danobrog ; and 
Honorary Member of the Royal Society of 
London, the Academies of Berlin, Peters- 
burg, &c. Dr. Olbers was bonif on Octo- 
ber 11, 175H, in the village of Arbergen, 
in the duchy of Bremen. In astronomy, 
he distinguished himself by the discovery 
of 4wo planets ; the first on March 28, 
1802: orbit is between tlio.se of Mars 

t and Jupiterf and be named it Pallas ; 
though several astronomers have called 
it Olbers, Rs the planet Uranus has bteen 
called hLwsc^el. He discovered a a^cond 
planet in 1807, to which he gave the name 
of .Vesta, Ho has likewise Q^certained 
some unexplored comets. In the prose- 
ention of his astronomical labours, he in- 
vented a new method, recommend^ by its 
conciseness and simplicity, and which is 
both analytical find trigonometrical.^ Dr. 
Olbers also discovered a method of clear- 
ing up difficulties relalkv^ to comets; 


which has been preferred wherever it hns 
been known. advantages were not, 
however, appreciated in France, till the 
Imnourablc suffirage of the Justibite re- 
cWmended it, to general adoption. It 
was published at Weimar, in 1797^ with a 
preface and notes by M. de ^C^^aclu Dr. 
Olbers* likewise published Dissertations on 
the c;.lculatlou of Parallaxes, on Meteoric 
Stones, and several astronomical memoirs, 
inserted in the Coiinaissaitce des Terns, and 
in the periodical works of M. de Zach and 
M. de Bode. Olbers was a resident of 
Bremen, where he had practised physic 
for several years. 

At his residence, in St. James’s Palace, 
on the 11th inst., aged seven ty-two. Sir 
Thomas Mash., late of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Office. 

ti. Among the recent deaths are recorded : 
Mr, Jami:8 Philpott, aged twenty-one, an 
thor of an abridgment of the Life and 
Travels of Mungo Park ; and an occasional 
contributor to the ^tiirday Magazine. 
Also, the Rev, Rwvlatid Bond, lecturer and 
teacher of geography and mathematical 
science ; author ot Modem and Popular 
Geography, and of several important arti- 
cles in McCulloch’s new Geographical Die* 
tionary : it is painful to add, that Mr. 
Bond’s death was hastened by devotion to 
his favourite studies. Dr. Ifutrhinson, 
whose death is recorded at p. 302, was 
formerly Surgeon of Deal Hospital, and 
Sheerness Dockyard. 

dFtttt Stl^. 

^JICHITKCTITRE OF BT. MARY MAGDALEN 
CHURCH, OXFORD. 

At a late meeting of the Architectural 
Society of Oxford, a paper was read by 
Mr. Derick, on St. Mary Magdalen church ; 
shewing th« original chancel to be the 
wofk of the twelfth century. The very 
silf^lar and interesting east window, the 
age of which has been so much discussed, 
Mr. Derick shewed, by careful drawings 
and sections of details, to be of the four- 
teenth century: this window is remark-^ 
ably plain, tbo|igh belonging to the 
“decorated” stwe. The north aisle is 
the work of th^hirteentli century. The 
beavtifiil south "aisle, or chapel, fs of the 
ting* of £()ward II., by whom it is supposed 
to have been founded as a chapel to the 
monastery of Carmelites, or Wkitt Friars ; 
he having given them his palace of Beau- 
mont for their convent, in fulfilment of a 
vow made at the battle of Bannockburn, 
by; the advice*^ of his confessor, who was a 
monk of this fraternity. The nave 
tower were rebuilt in the time of Henry 
VIIL; and in the latter, ^Id material.^. 
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bron^^ht from Rowley Abl)ey, at the time 
the church was taken down, are hhilt into 
the later work. Mr. Derick proved the 
very singular window, on the west sid^of 
the tower, to be quite of tiie French flam- 
boyant design, not only in its general 
charactef^ but, also, in its nnfuldings and 
details ; and, from the fhauner in which it 
is built into the work, this windo^ must 
have been brought from some otljer build- 
ing ; not only the style, but the niasonrj^, 
being quite different from that of the towet 
itself. Mr. Derick supported his conclu- 
sions as to the age of the church, by ex- 
tracts from Dugdale and Antony Wood. — 
Ojcfttrd Hei'ald; edtridged, 

Undettcjfi. 

Mmical Comparison. — The infamous JefltVs 
being retained in an action brought t(? recover the 
vrages of some iiuisicians, 'who had oftioiated at a 
wedding partj', he annoyed one of thop plaiiitiiTs 
with exclaiming frequently “ I say, tiddler ; here, 
you fiddler!" Shortly afterwards, this person called 
hiiiibelf a musieianer; on which Jeffreys asked 
what difference tliere was between a musieianer 
and a tiddler. “As mucli, sir," replied the plain- 
tiff, “ as between a jiair of bagpipes and a recorder." 

Thelwallt when on his trial for (reason, kept up 
an incessant correspondence with his counsel. 
Dissatisfied with a part of his case, ho passed a slip 
of paper, “I will plead my own cause;" to which 
h'riikine scribbled, “ If you do, you'll be hanged !** 
To this, Thclwall instantly gave the quibbling 
reioiiider, “Then I’ll be hanged, if Idol"— [Thel- 
wall was an extraordinary man : very late in life, 
htj one day declared, in our hearing, that, uh tnitio, 
his political principles had been entirely mistaken.] 

Alabaster. — I^'rom a quaity of fine alabaster, 
discovered, some years ago, in Kgypt, and which has 
been used by the Viceroy for decoration.*!, &c., he 
has ordered four coluuiiis to he made, and offered to 
the Pope, to assist in the rebuilding of* the 
Basilica di Sun Perolo, which was burnt down. The 
}>illars are eighteen feet high, and are to be sent to 
Home at the Pope’s cxiiense. — Times. 

Machinery and the Poor Laws. — Lancashire is 
the most manufacturing county in Engiand. In it 
arc situated the towns of Manchester, Preston, 
Bolton, Warrington, and Liveriiool. Here, we may 
say, machinery has lieen most rapidly and%W)st 
generally introduced : and with what effect / we 
compare the total amount of the poor-rate in 
Lancashire, witii the amount of that raised 
throughout the country, and ascertain the share of 
each individual, we shall flad that in this county 
# it amounts to only one-third of the mean paid in 
the other counties. — Arayo. d 

Newslead ; by Horace Wattle . — Newstead is the 
very abbey. The great eust^iidow of the church 
remains, and connects with nte house ; the ball 
entire, the refectory entire, the cloister untotiched, 
with the ancient cistern of the convq^t, andPthefr 
arms on. It is a private chapel, quite perfect. The 
park, wtimhte still charming, has not been so much 
unprofai^d. The present lord has lost large sums, 
and paid part in old oaks ; £. 5,000 worth of wliich have 
been cut, near the lumse. in recompence, he has 
built two baby forts, re pay his .countiiy in castles 
fur damage done to the navy ; and planted a hand- 
ful of Scotch firs, that look like plough-9oys 
^ilMsed in old family liveries for a public day. In 
the hall, is a very good collection of pictures, all 
animals. The r|fectory, now the great drawing- 


room, is full of Byrons; the vaulted roof re- 
maining ; but the windows have new dresses making 
for them, by Venetian tailors. 

The Aristocracy. — Willis, in his Loitei'inas of 
Travel^ notes : “ 1 will tell you where, T Aiink, lies 
the secret of the aristocratic beautvof England. It 
is in the lofty maintien of the head and bust^ the 
proud carria^, if you remark, in all the women ; 
the head set back; the chest elevated and ex- 
panded; ami the whole port and expression, ihat of 
pride and conscious superiority. This, mind you, 
though the result of qualities in the character, is 
not the work of a day, nor, perliaps, of a single 
generation. The effect of expanding the breast, 
and presegving the back straight, and the posture 
generally erect, is* the high health and consequent 
beauty of those pqrtions of the frame; and the 
p%8ical advantage, . handed down, with the pride 
which produfcd it, from mother to child, flic race 
gradually has become perfect in these puints, and 
^lu; look of pride and high bearing ianow easy, 
natural, and unconscious. Glance yourefe around, 
^nd you will see that there is not a defective bust, 
!md hardly a head ill se^ on, in the room. Iiwan 
assembly in any other part of the world, to find a 
perfect bust, with a gracefully carried head, is 
difficult as here to find the excepdbn.” 

Regality of Gt^iius. — Gibbon, in speojun^^f his 
own genealogy, refers to the fact of iTciding being 
of the sa'me family as the Earl ol^enhigh, who, in 
common with the imperial tanmy of Austiia^is 
descended from the celebrated Kodolph, of llaps- 
burgh. “ While the one branch," he says, “have 
contented themselves with being sheriffs of Leices- 
tershire, and justices of the pea«$, the otheis h.'ivc 
been Emperors of Germahy, and Kings of Spain; 
but the magnificent romance of Tom Jones will be 
read witli pleasure when the palace of the Esrurial « 
is. in ruins, and the Imperial Eagle of Austria is 
rolling in the dust.” — Times. 

Paith. — T can conceive a distressed but virtuous 
man, fiirrounded by his children, looking up to him 
for bread, when he has none to give them, sinking 
under the last day's labour, and unequal toilfie 
nei^, yet still supported by confidence in the hour, 
when all tctHb shall be wiped froiiis the eyes ot 
afflictlbii, bearing the burden laid upon him by a 
mysterious Providence, *^hieh he adores, and 
anticipating with exult atm the revealed promises 
of his Creator, when he shall bo greater than the 
greatest, and happier than the happiest of mankind^ 
— Lord Erskine. 

Savings. — In England alone, the capital bclongin;^ 
to operatives, in the Savings’ Banks, now amounts 
to 16,000,000 sterling. 

Salmon. — The Royal Society of Scotland have 
presented to Mr. Shaw, keeper to the Duke of 
Bucclcuchl at Drumlaiirig, the Keith .biennial 
prize, for tne discovery that the Par and Salmon 
arc of the same species. 

Westminster It is to be numbered among 

the proudest achievements of England, that -while 
the peculiar doctrines of her own coremotf law 
have been cultivated and illustrated by her lawyers, 
ancbadniinistered by her' judges laitK a sagacity, 
and learning, and ability rarely cquallfd, and never* 
excelled, Westminster Hall has proyiulgated the 
morei^nlarged %id liberal principleS|pf her»cem- 
mercln jurisprudence witli a pracliicarv|jsdom and 
enlightened policy, which have commanded the 
respect of the world, and silently obtained for it an 
authority affd influence more enviable and more 
extensive than even t^ose acquired l)y her arts and 
her arms.— Dr. Story. 

Cotton Afanu/ac/trre.— The length of the thread 
which is annually employed in the fabrication of 
'jottoif ^oods in Britain, equ(|)s fifty-one times the 
distance of till sun from the earth, (fifty-one times 
thirty-nine millions of leagues,) or about two 
thousand millions HT leagues.— Dctner 
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strawberry //»«.— Everybody knows Strawberry 
flill, with its brick and murtar turrets, and its 
Ciothic windows. It has been much, and, i>erh8pK, 
deservedly ridiculed; but, the inside is not only 
lilted up vj^th much good taste, but contains many 
articles of^reat historical interest. Here are lo be 
seen ttsciilptures** by Cellini, and drawings by 
llcntley; busts by Mrs. Damei, and winiatures by 
JVtitot and Zinck. Here Walpole sat on brocaded 
sofas, drinking his coffee out of cups of the rarest 
cliina; while on velvet cushions, at bis feet, lay the 
little mignoH lap dogs of Madame du DefTand, who 
understood nothing hut the dialect of Paris, and 
little Viindyck rafs with black vdiiskers and 
boots. Here, too, in summer, (he ti^pe^ over his 
soft green lawns, pow^dered with acacia blossom.*!, to 
feed his gold fish, or pay an evening visit to Mrs. 
Clive. He calls Strawberry Hill a perfect Paphas 
—the laud of beauties. He tells us that, “on Wed- 
nesday, the Duchesses of Hamilton ana Richmond, 
and Lady Ailesbury, dined there; the two latter,, 
stayed all afjrht. There never W'us so pretty a sight 
as to see them all sitting in the shell. A thousand* 
yea^s hence, when ! begii^ to grow old, if that caif 
ever lie, f shall talk of that event, and tell young 
peo])le how piuch handsomer the women of my 
tifne were, than tkey will \>e"—Ttmes. [Strawberry 
Hill reminds one of a piece of fine old white 
Dresdeil o*^. Chelsea china. Within these two 
years, report has more than once destined its 
raiities for dispcritan ; but, fortunately, this cruel 
act^uis been averted.] 

Colossal S/o/«e.— M. Visconti, the French Com- 
missioner of Fine Arts at Rome, has lately made a 
rich discovery. During his researches at Cervetri, 
between Rome anirCivita Veccin, some ground fell 
in, and exposed to bis view, ten statues in Greek 
marble, one of which is thirty feet high. 

Champagne from Mhuharh . — (Wine from Physic.) 
A patent lias been obtained by a resident of Bath, 
for making wine from the green 6talk.s of the rhu- 
burh-plant, which almost equals the chanipaj^ne of 
France in flavour. Upwards of jr>0 hogsheads, it is 
sta^d, ma)' be made from one acre of rhubarb. 

landslip . — Tliat part of the mountain in the Jura, 
called the Cenians, lately slipped to^he exU'n^ of 
200 yards, and fell into the chasm below. That part 
of the road between Dijon ^nd Fontarler, which ran 
over it, called the llamp^e Cemans, sank upwards 
of fifty yards; and a ho^;* with a corn'mill, saw- 
mill, oil-mill, and other' buildings, were over- 
I. helmed. 

^ PopiUaiion , — The Netherlands is the moat thickly 
peopled country in all Europe, there being .320 
mouths to each square mile ; in the United King- 
dom, are 2/8 ; and in China, 288. 

Walking is the best possible exercise. Haiiituate 
yoursejf to walk very far. The Kuroneans value 
themselves on having subdued the hors# to the use 
of man ; but 1 doubt whether we>ave not lost more 
than we have gained by the use of this animal. No 
one thing has occasioned so much the degeneracy 
(rf human body. An Indian goes on foot nearly 
as far in aCay, for a long journey, as an enfeebled 
while does on his horse, and he will tlfe the best 
^OTses. A liUleswalk, of half an hour, in the mean- 
ing, when yofli first rise, is advisable. It shakes off 
sleep, and produces other good effects in the animal 
ccoaoaiy.— J|ijfcr«o«’s Memoirs, 'j, 

Runjeet celebrated diamond,' Called the 

Mountain of Light, (Koh I’-ndor), Is valued at three 
niillipns sterling, is very brilliant, and wkhout a flaw 
of any kind. Runjeet Sing was anxious to know wljat 
ii would be valued at in England, and i^hether we 
had ever seen so fin^ a one, fird. His string of 
pearls was. H is thought, If possible; even handsomer 
thaik the diamond; they ate about 800 in number, 
and literally the size^f small marbles, all ificked 
pearls, and round, and perfect both*n shape and 
colour. Two hours Wore he died, he sent for* all 
his jewels, and gave the above iiaA'ond, said to be 


the largest In the world, to a Hindoo temple ; bis 
celebrated* string of pearls to another ; ami bis 
favourite flue horses, with all their jew'dled trap 
pings, worth £800,000, to a third. — Court ar'i^dCamp 
of f^^unjeei Sing. 

Churches in The Oxford Architectural 

Society liave been requested, in the name of the 
church in India, to furnish designs for si^eral parish 
churches, and 4^awing^ of details, with a view to 
the introduction of Gothic architecture in India ; no 
less thaff eight parish churches being in immediate 
contemplation in the diocese of Madras alone. 

The Camden Society. has been the activity 
cf this well-planned body, that the following works 
have been placed on the Society’s List, for x>nb]i- 
cation, since the anniversary lasfyear 

The Rutland Papers: Documents relating to the 
Coronation of Henry VI I L, his Household, the Field 
of Cloth of Gold, and his interviews with the Kni- 
peroT, selected from the MS. collections of the Duke 
of Rutland. To be edited by William Jordan, Esq., 
F.S.A., M.R.S.L. 

The Chronicle of Bartholomew de Cottony a monk 
of Norwich, from the earliest period to 1298. John 
Briiijc, Esq., F.S.A. 

The Latiu Poetry of Walter Maps, Archdeacon 
of Oxford, at the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Thomas Wright, Esq., M. A., F.H.A. 

Latin Romance Narratives and Legends of llie 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, re- 
lating to King Arthur, and other heroes of the 
Welsh and Breton cycle of Fiction. ' SirF. Madden, 
K. 11., F.R.S., F.S.A. 

A Collection of Letters and Stale Papers relating 
to the Proceedings of the Earl of Leicester In the 
Low Countries, in 1585 and 1.'586. John Bruce, Esq., 
F.S.A. 

Tae History of the Barons* Wars in the reign of 
Henry III., by William de liishanger. J. O. Hal- 
liwell, K«q , F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. 

A Collection of Short Moral Stories in Latin, from 
MSS. of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; 
with Translations. Thomas Wright, F.sq., M.A., 
F.S.A. 

A Collection of Miracle Plays, from the earliest 
specimen to their beiiig superseded by Moral IMays ; 
including the unique Miracle Flay, of Sir Jonathas 
the Jew. With a Dissertation of the change from 
Miracle Play to Moral Flay ; by J. P. Collyer, Esq., 
F.S.A. 

A Narrative of the Commotion in ike County of 
Clare, and particularly of the Siege of Ballyaly 
Castle, in l(>41-2; by Maurice Cuffe, Esq., the de- 
fender of the castle. And, “ Maryiae Excldiinu, or 
the Destruction of Cyprus;’’ a narrative, wTitteii in 
1692, of the struggle between James 11. and Wil- 
liam III. in Ireland, by Colonel Charles O’Kelly. 
T. i^roker,’E8q., F.S.A. M.R.l.A. 

Boi. — James Smith one day remarked, that he 
clearly preceded Mr. Dickens in the Hue which first 
acquired the Pickwick Papers their popularity.— 
Law Magazine. , 

Fine Nonsense — An Irish newspaper relates that 
a beggar, who died lately, at the age of 113 years, '* 
** was, on the foregoin# day, busily employed in his 
eleemosynary career ! H 


^ COMPLiiTIOir OF VOL. II. 

i^No^SS of the LITERARY WORLD, to be pub- 
lished on Mfli['ch 28ih, will complete Vol. 11.; with 
Title-page, Preface, and Index. 

Part XIl., price 8d., also completing th^ Volume, 
will be relody on March 31 ; when will be published 

Vol. II., neatly bound in cloth, and lettered, 
price 5a. 6dit, « 

LllNDON: Published by GEORGE BERGER, 
Holytrell Street, Strand. Printed by WniTEiOftih^ 
& Co. 76, Fleet Street, where all C'omnmnJcatioiis 
for the Editor may be addressed. 
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KING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, 

BIRMINGHAM. ^ 

Ivbout five years ago, Hie old Gram- 
« mar-Scfiool, at Birmingham, was taken 
down ; since which the magnificent build- 
^ing (engraved upon the preceding page) 
has l^eu erected on the om site, whicn has 
been enlarged considerably, by pnrchaHing 
some adjoining premises. This school, 
as regards its improved^edqcational edo- 
nomy, is one 6i the most important 
establishments in the kingdom ; itnd, in 
yirchitectnral merit, it is one of the finest 
structures of the kind in England. 

I^om the “ Twentieth Report of the 
Cc^missiohers for inquiring into CJiari- 
ties,” dated July 12, 1828, we gather* that 
the Free Cirammar-School of Birmingham, 
wasibun^ed and chartered by Edward VT., 
in the fifEh*year of his reign, (i5.?2,) “for 
'^hd^t^ncation, institution, and instruction 


knhting, and* sewing. In WiiTi all but 
one of these had been discontinued, 
owing to the question which had arisen 
concerning' the validity of some of the 
statutes, and in consequeime of the pro- 
ceeding^ in Chancery oir the subject. 
The gdvertnirs, however, continued to 
Zeroise the privilege of sending sixty 
chiljlren to the national school in Pinfold- 
street, in lien of a ground-rent of fifteen 
pounds, payable to them by the trustees 
of that institution. 

The above proceedings in Chancery 
commenced in 1824; an inquiry was 
commenced in 1825; and, in ]8.‘l0, a de- 
cree was made, presenting a scheme, pro- 
viding, amongst other things, that tin* 
learned languages should be taught in 
this school ; that no boy should be ad- 
mitted under eight years of age, or who 
was unable to read and write English, nor 
coittinne in the school after having a1- 


of boys and youths in grammar.” The taiued the age of nineteen. Boys, not 
govcruidint of the school, and the ma- sons of inhabitants of Birmingham or 
nagement of the revenues, were vested adjacent places, were also to he admitted, 
in twenty townsmen, who were incorpo* on payment of such sums for their educa- 
rated, wi&i power to receive further pos- tion as the governors should fix. Tin* 
sessions lor the purposes of the charity, ten exhibitions were to be raised to fifty 
The school was then endowed by the King pounds a year each ; an annual visitation 
with the property of the dissolved reli- was to be held, and an examination of the 
gious cstablistiment called the * Guild of boys take place ; a library was to be |)ro- 
the Holy Cross, to Jie held in common vided for tlie use of the school, and a sys- 
soccage, at a rent of twenty slifllings per tem of rewards established for meritorious 
annum. The governors were to nominate boys in or quitting the school. 'Phe Report 

* the masters ; and, in concurrence with the likewise recommended tlie rebuilding of 
bishop of the diocese, w^ to make writ- the school-house, and the extension of 
ten ordinances for the governm^tot of the the instruction to modern languages, ihr* 
school. Passing over the minor details arts, and sciences, by means of the in- 
in the histoix of this establi.shment, we t creasing value of the property. Thest 
find that, in the year 1676, a sum was set valuable recommendations were carried 
kpdrt to furnish exhibitions at Oxford out by an Act obtained in 18J1 ; which 
and Cambridge, for scholars chosen from also empowered the governors, within 
the more advanced pupils of the schools, eight years from the passing of the net. 
Since 1766, the number of such exhibi- to appropriate 4,000/. for the establish - 
tions has been ten, at thirty-five pounds ^jnent of lOur schools for the elementary 
•each. The income of the charity estates,^^ducation of the male and female poor 
which consist of numerous houses and children of Birmingham. An abstract of 
other buildings in the town, (erected, for the accounts of the income and exjicndi- 
the most part, under building-leases ture is annually published ;< but the go- 

•^grtmted for long terms of years.) and of vemors are self-elective, subject to ccrti^in 
pasture-lands and gardens adjacent to the qualifications! 

town|amounted,in 1827,to3jl4/. t4f. W. ; 1’he new^rammar-School has been 
and it was then calculated that, through erected troi|^the design of Mr. C. Barry, 

, .the’ expiring leases, 4t would become tlie architect of the New Houses of F«r- 
abi^ UfOOO/. by the year l€40, aiffii,, diameut. It embodies aii adaptation of 
11,000/. by 1860. The actual income in the collegiate, and civil, and ecclesiastical 
. 1836 was, however, onlyt about 4,000/, pointed architecture of the ^iddle-(iothic. 
The fiends of the ^pharity lAve been ap- or Tudor, style. The structure resolves it- 
plied to the maintenance'of a Grammar- self externally into a regular cpiadrangular 
School, and dlher iichools, in the town of figui%, ci^cndiug l^feet in front, twenty- 

• Birmingham. The smalier schools have « five feet A flank, and sixty feet in heiglil;. 
•'amounted to^eight: six foe tbennstruction Internally are formed two courtso? *^ 

of boys in the Eugllsb language, (in one same figure, around and between which 
of vrhich drawing wfis huXao taught ;) and the several parts of the building are ar- 
two for the in«truction of j^irls in re^i^iig, ranged. 
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'I’he main body of Ui» front elcf^atioii 
ix coiiipoMod of two htorios, witli series 
of windows, eiiricbed with tracer)^ — the 
lower having very flat arches of the foni^ 
centred, or olitiise>ang1ed and contracted 
form ; the l||)per are lofty, witl» arches of 
similar form, hut of lilgher* elevation. 
These divide that part of the clev«i|ion 
into seven minor compartments, which 
are separated by buttresses, diminishing ' 
as they ascend, and terminating, above an 
<‘mbattled parapet, in pinnacles, enriched 
with crockets and flnials. 'I’hc principal 
entrance, from New-street, is in the cen* 
tral coni)»artmeTit of the ground-story, 
and is formed by a characteristic porch, so 
designed as not to break up the iiarmony 
and continuity of the com)iosition. 1’he 
eb*vaiion generally, howev^er, include.^ 
two wings, which stand so far ibyvard ifs 
to range with the huitresscs of the main 
body in the lower story ; aud, mniyTig up 
to tlie height of the main body, termi- 
nate in small gables. 'Jiiese wings are 
enriched each liy a lofty oriel window of 
two stories in height, c<irbcUing from the 
level of the principal floor. The other 
windows are plain, rectangular, and mul- 
lioned, with label heads in collegiate style, 
'liie flanks exhibit three tiers, or stories, 
<if windows, similar to the ordinary win- 
dows of the wings in front. The rear 
front is of a similar comjmsition to the 
)n'inci]»u1 front, as regards the wings. In 
the centre arc seven birge, pointed win- 
dows, filled with mullionf^nd tracery, in 
the first floor ; and in the lower story 
there is a series of open arches, forming 
a covered playground, with a cloister, 
the hoys. 

'I'he interior may be briefly described, as 
having two subordinate school-rooms on 
the ground or lower story ; whence the 
ascent is by a handsome stone staircase to 
the two principal rooms in the structure ; 
which are comiccted by a corriifor, rej^ 
lively occupying the main bodies of its 
principal and rear fronts, 'fhese are the 
library and the grammar school-room. The 
irmer occupies tlie grand ^ries of win- 
ows of the front elQvation. This room 
is 102 feet long, twenty- Ae feet wide, and 
thirty-one feet in height^ The latter — 


The building is faced with grit-stone, of a 
fine colour, from Parley Dale in Derby- 
shire. 'J'he interior of the vestihuh^ cor- 
ridors, an,d staircases, all of wind are 
highly decorative, and have gifiined cej- 
ings, are entfrely cased with stone.* 

The use of this uohle building vsnis 
liberally given by tlie governors and mas- 
ter fiJr the jiurposes of the meeting of the 
liritisb Association for the Advancement 
I of Science^ in August last. In the grand 
cntrance-liall Veie placed the newly -in- 
vented machines .intended to he subsli- 
tutem for hydraulic presses, and named^the 
Archimedeaif, and the Atlas. I'he library 
Uitfis appropriated as a committee-room ; 
tlje principal school-room Was fillfd with 
^lustrations of Manufactures, Inven- 
tions and Models, Philosophical Instni* 
ments, &c.,” forming tlie Second Jixhibi- ^ 
tion of the Association. Tlf*^Ca.taloguc, 
(which is before us,) extends to 
mens ; among which the mechanical fame 
of the liirniingham artisan s^ud manu- 
facturers is adrnifably sustained. • 

The most important characteristic of 
the management of the Birmingham Free- 
School, is the readiness wifli which the 
governors have, from time to time, framed 
regulations with the view of adapting the 
estalilishment, a.s nearly as possible, to 
the changing wants of the community. Dr. 
Bncklapad, at the late meeting of the Bri- 
tish Association, “ took the opportunity to 
eulogize the new plan of education car^ 
ried dnto prg^ice here, by whicli, besides 
those classical instructions so ijjdispeus- , 
able to the scholar, the practical in 
science and the useful <iri arts were also 
taught. Such, he maintained, must have 
be^jn the intent of the munificent fiWindcTs < 
of all colleges ; though, at the j^criod they 
lived, such studies were unknown. Now, 
based on primary religious instruction, 
which 9 iust be the sure foundation in 
every age tand at all times, no system 
could he )^od which excluded such in- 
formation, and the study of the natural 
world, the production of the hand of 
God.’’t The same system is now actQd 
upon in King's College, London, find i.s 
altogether in accordance with the educa- 
tional demands of the age. • 


the grummar school, occupies a coyo- 
spondiug part within the rear front, o^g^ 
the vaulted playground below : f3vcr one 
end is a f aUcry ; above which gallery the 
length of this room f s 120 feet, its,widtli 
thirty feet, and its height forty-five Tect. 
The roof is carvel and emichfid with 
, tracery, in the manner of \ie roofs of 
Crosby, and other ancient halls , 
of tne same period. In the wings of the 
fronts, and tli^ flanking bnildifVp|ii from 
front to rear, are the residences for the 
master.^, and ajiartnients for private pupils. 


* * Th^ architpctiirnl details have beo% ^ridged 

from the Ampanion to the Almanac^ 18.36. • 

t Jn the Literary Gazette^ whence this Report 
has been qu^M, is related the following singular 
anecdote of Ving Edwud's School ; — AVhen it was 
founded, the offer of twenty pounds a-^car, and of 
a portion of waste crowii lands, was made to Bir- 
mingham and an adjaccm village : the latter clfose 
the rei^y money, and has enjoyed its annmA 
itwenty pounds aever since ; vAiilst the prope^y 
allotted to Birmingham has increased in value with 
its increasing pronerte, till it is now many thou- 
sands a-year, and fnuln, in the course sif time, be- 
eoil^ productive to an extent that can hardly be 
calculated. * 


\ . 
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OBSERVANDA. 

1>£AN SWIFT. 

Jti is remarkable, tlieii^b it bus not 
been* noticed by any ol‘ his biographers, 
iSiat the celebrated Dean i^ivift was sus- 
pended from his degree ol'B.A., in Trinity 
College, Dublin, for i^xciting^ disturbances 
within the College, and insulting the 
Junior Dean. Demand another were sen- 
tenced to ask ])UTdon publicly of the 
Junior Dean, on their kiites,* as having* 
nff<*!idcd more atrociously than the rest. 
Those facts afford thb true soliitiofi of 
Swtft’s lyiiinosity towards the University 
of Dublin, and account for his detc'rmina- 
tion 1^* take |he degree of M. A. in tlfht 
of Oxford. This solution receives confirm- 
<ition from the faefe, that the Junior Dean, 
for insulting whom he was punished, was 
« the saffie Owen Lloyd, whom Swift 
agerwards treated with so innch severity 
inhisflSCcount of Lord Wharton.— B. 

• POPOLARITY. 

• Edmund Ilurke once Vemarked to roe, 
that Lord Charlemout was the only man 
he knew, CJiarles Fox himself not cx- 
eepted, who was fond of popularity, and 
not vulgarized by it, — Di\ Milter. 

CRUM WELL. , 

' Colonel Titus, in his pamphlet. Killing 
•no Murder^ speaks thus of Cromwell : — 
“ Vou truly may be called tin* father of 
^^our country, for while we live, we can 
call notliing our own, and it is to^'^our 
death thgt we look for ourlffheritajice.” 

ADVERSITY. 

Were there a common bank made of 
all men’s troubles, most men would choose 
' ratherito take those they brought, Ilian 
’ venture on a new dividend, and think it 
best to sit down with their own. — Sotrales. 

POKSOIV. 

When a friend expressed to Tofson his 
sui^nise at so ffuistied a composition as 
• the Prelection on Euripides lieing the 
production of two days, he answered, with 
ni^ usual candour, that though the coin- 
positicKi was hasty, the subject had, for 
some time| employed his mcditathyis. — 
Musewm^Critievni, 

SCALIGER.^ 

Yh^ipljn which the elder jr^aliger 
devised for the recov^ery of hifj family 
hpucrtiTs and possessions, w£%» ;iomewhnt 
curious. ^His son was accust<^ed to re- 
late, that* the reason of his father’s great 
jir^ficiency in lojfic aijd scholastic divinity, 
was the desijfu which he had at oi^e time 
^canceive<l of oH^taming thcipopedom, in 
'order that he might recover from the 
Vcnetiaui|j, by force appis, his princi 


« • ARABIC, 

Arabic is the most copious J^anguage. 
^lii it there are more tlian 1,000 words lor 
\\ sword, ,500 <br a lion, 200 for a serpent, 
eighty for honey. Greek ranks next in 
this respdfct. The reasons of is, are; — 

1, extent df doifiinatioii, especially under 
Alexander and his successors ; 2, variety 
of stydies ; .‘1, extent of commercial 
intercourse. 

IRISH ELOSIUENCE. 

The following are spt»cimens of figura- 
tive language, or eloquent expression, of 
the lower classes of the Irish : 

A jioor widow having, in the extremity 
of her distress, received some unexpected 
relief Irom her sou, then in Am(*rica, r<*- 
plied to a coiigrainlation, by remarking, 
^^lat the hour next before sunrise .she had 
always •‘found to be the coldest; so, she 
addciL w’as my heart cold and desolate, 
befoT? this came to me. 

A very old man, who said that he wa.s 
going to die, being told that he was stout, 
and would li\e for ever, replied, ‘‘ No, the 
longest day T have ever seen, the night 
was sure to come after it.” — B. 

Dublin. 

MELANCHOLY OF PAINTERS. 

The following summary of the fortunes 
of Painters Is at once curious and melan- 
choly 

“One must confess tliat if the poets 
were an order Jf beings of too grt*al sen- 
sibility for this world, the painttTs laboured 
still more under this imilaily of genius.^ 
Z^ppo, a sculptor, having, accidentally, 
broken the chef tVanwre of his efforts, 
destroyed himself. Chendi poisoned liim- 
seff, because he was only moderately ap- 
plauded for the decorations of a tourna- 
ment. Ijouis C'aracci died ofinortificat ion, 
beepnse he could not s(?t right a foot in 
#yrescoJ the wrong position of which 
he did not perceive till the scaffolding 
was taken away, f'avedone lost his 
talent from grief at hi.s son’s death, and 
lieggedhis bread from want of commissions^ 
Schidone, inspired with the passiou of play, 
died of despai^to have lost all in one 
night. I’here ws one who languished, and 
wa^ no more, from seeing the jierfection of 
Ri|l)hat*l. Torrigini, to avoid death at Die 
Q&nds oPthe Spanish luipiisitiou, put an 
end to himself, having broktfii pieces 
his oiyn statue of tlie'*Virgin ; au avaricious 
hidaigo, who had ordered it, higgling at 
the priqf*. Bandinell^aied, lo.sing a com- ' 
lyission for |i statue ; Daniel de Volterra, . 
from anxiety to finish a monumei^^ 
Henry IV, of France. Cellini frequently 
hecomfiiSiPanwpll in the course of his studies, 
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one f^ums up Hr* histor 5 * of paintcts with 
iho fiirious and bloody pa^siouM of a Spa^- 
iiolctto, and (’aravaf^f^io, Tciupei^e, ai|fl 
(^ilahrcse, one must HUj)f30se all tb^r 
sensibilities luucb stmuffer than those of 
the rest mankind.” — T/ic I^al and f/t 

ideaL • fc. • 

^ 

THE BEAUTY OE THE HEAVENS. 

Tins elej^ant work jirofesses to be “ a 
jiictorial display of the Astronomical Phe- 
nomena of the Universe;” and very cle-* 
verly has the desii^n lieen carried out. Of 
]mpular treatises on aslronomy, we have 
h»n^ had 67 o 3 a/A' : there is the iron dvrs of 
the Ueoretis^ with its foldiiijr plah's, gf 
eometary lenjytb ; then wc liave salmf of 
iia])lace’s Mceannjine ('eleste^ tlie only op- 
])roaeh yet made in this country^ to the 
translation of that splendid work, which the 
^'enins of the American, llowdiich, has 
mastered ; next is Sir John llerschePs ad- 
mirable volume of “ the first majynitnde ” 
in the Vahinet Cifelofifedia; and many score 
more volumes upon tin* sublime science, 

tftffe nnne per^nubere'^ Lon^unm ‘v’#/.” 
Then our opticians’ shops are crowded 
with orreries, jdanetaria, tellurians, and 
many olluir ingenious contrivances for 
shewinjf the nnivcrsc* n])on a jmrlour 
table : but these are costly matters ; and, 
kind fathers, uncles, and friends of the 
family, are bej,Hnninfr to ?urn their money 
in their pockets, and refrain from looking 
at the moon at so ^oat im <*xj>eiise. Be- 
sides, for ii shilling or two, each of jj^he 
family may witness Mr. Howell’s scenic 
display f»f astronomical jdienomena ujwii 
the stage of Her Majesty’s I’heatre, in 
the Mayiiiarket. Ves—but some papas 
are puritanical enough to obj(‘ct to *'■ the 
beauty of the Heavens” l»eing taught^n a 
theatre, as too close an admixture of 
sacred and profane: they have “heard of 
guilty creatures sitting at a play:’' pt‘r- 
chance, they shun tlie theatre as the vesti- 
bule of vice ; or fear that going to see the 
mechanism of the heavens upon the stage, 
in the Haymarket, ma4oy;^?mte prejudi- 
cially upon the morals o^roung people— 
that tiny may sigh for the machinery gf a 
ballet, and confound Cometai^ Mo|i|| 0 ^ 
with Fanny Elssler’s poetry oi^the feet; 
or Cassiqim with Persiani, Hercules with 
liablache, and the ^twsic of the spheres 
with the dulcet strains of Costa’s sixty- 
nstrurnent-power Tl’chestra.s Th#re may 
be, also, some impropriety ini^ixingupthe 
ituii of the heavens with the stars of the ^ 
earth— or the eantalriei and dameuses of 
the Italian Op^ra; and the SolUNSystem 
with that of M . Laporte ; the suhlimith 


of Astronomy with the paint and canvas 
of the stage— though it be gnidiKl by the 
genius of the Grieves. Now, to meet all 
these objectwms, and many more, lilts been 
published “ The Beauty of tht ffeaven§;*' 
consisting r?f 104 coloured scenes, repre- 
senting the principal phenomena, astrono- 
mical and meteorological, which tlie Divine 
finj^r regulates with a precision nn ap- 
proachable by man, and a power beyond 
the reacl^ oi^his intellect to comprehend. 
Tl^.ese sev«»ral firenes have been carefully 
executed from original drawings, paintings, 
and observatory siudit‘s. Tliey arg ii<»t 
merely of the diagram description, but are, 
in some instances, picturesque : Bie plan- 
etary subjects are effectivelfy and correctly 
c<floured ; tbc illustrations of comets, 
seasons, and the tides, 'are very striking. 

'Jhe pictorial tsubjects gnumeTa-^ 

tioii : thus, tlie Crescent Mrlon lias a view 
in Greece ; tbe llori/ontal MojipvwMIfly ; 
Parbelia, Ilrigh{on ; Zodiacal Light, Pal- 
myra; Cirro-cninuliis Clone? lUackfriars 
Bridge ; (Trro-stratus Clouds, very pietif- 
resejne inoinitain scenery in Spain, &c. 

The scenes are accompanied by a. Fami- 
liar Lecture on Astrotiomy, explanatory 
of the phenomena re])resentecl, so as to 
render reference to other elementary 
works unnecessary. The illustrations nn» 
well described, as forming the miniature 
scene^ of a public exbibition, such as is 
occasionally witnessed in lecture-rooms • 
the text presenting the substance, tl/e 
ord#r, and actual delivery^ of what 
becomes, in tbe present in stancqiWi Family' 
Astronomical J^ecture. Tbe plan of tbe 
work is altogether noveband simple, whilst 
tlie execution is elegant. With its aid, a 
family need not henceforth quit tlif ir own 
parlour or drawing-room fireside, to enjoy 
the sublime “ Isniuty of the heavens ;” lint, 
within the quiet of thtdr own circle, may', 
withuibb any previous acquirements in 
astroiiomjf, become their own instructors 
in a knowledge of its great leading truths 
and pbenoineua. The Lecture may be read 
aloud by a parent, teacher, or any member 
of a party ; the scenes being exhibited, vat 
the same time, in the numerical succession 
corresponding to their order# oC descrip- 
tion. We perfectly agree with tuc author; 
Mr. C. F. Bluni, that “it would b^mnos- 
sihle fli^evise a more ration 8 tl,%q|{, to a 
well-regnlated mind, a more che<Tful mode 
of paAsiwtfLU evening ; or of iuculdhting 
the Divinl^esson, of looking “through Na 
ture up to Nature* sTiod.” The*Iiecture is 
attractively writtei^ aufl extends to ^00 
pages^ and, with the scenes, is enclosed in 
a case reneinfeUng a small quarto volume. 
•bettered. As a specimen of the nntlior’s' 
Tetter-press il]|ist|ation, we quoje the fol- 
loli^ing ; — 
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Gig(xntic Orrery, ' 

The following distances and jnaRnitudes have 
been imagined, in order to give a fainilinr dewip- 
tlon tu^ clear idea of the pianotary syslem ; and 
the plan has bvenfoudd sati>fartor>' and useful. 

Bet the sun be represented by the dome of St. 
^aul'i catliedral; ith diameter at tiie base being 
108 feet. 

Tlie figure of Mercury, in due proportion to 108 
feet, assumed as representing the bulk of th^sun, 
would bd IP ball of five inches diameter; it would 
be at its proper proportional distance from the 
if placed at one mile from St. Paul’s dome ; its orbit 
would pass through all plares^t tftat distance, say 
Sornerset-bouse, tlie Tower of London, and the Bo- 
rough of Southwark. * « 

Vepus would be a ball of thirteen inches diameter, 
placed at thd di.'ttanoe of one mile aifid a half from 
St. Paul's, for Instance, at Westminster Abbey. 

The atof th woul^ be properly represented by oA‘ 
of our usual twelve-inch terrestrial globes, placed %x 
ty^e distance of two miles and a half from Si. PaiiSl>’s, 
as at the Queen's PalacH at Pimlico. The moon, a 
ball of nearly tbree'inches diameter, rcvolvirs,^ about 
* it at a disfimccfecULthirty feet. * 

Mars would be n ball of nearly six inches and a 
halP<i^«p^er, placed at the distance of thiee miles 
and ahmfrsay on llighgate-hifi, or at Kensington- 
palace. 0 

. The asteroids, Vesta, Jnno, Ceres, and Pallas, do 
not d lifer greatly from each other, either in size or 
distance; they would he properly represented by 
balls of somewhat more than a quarter of an inch 
diameter, at a ligtle more than six miles from St. 
Paul's ; as at Blackheath, Dulwich, or Tottenham. 

Jupiter would be a globe of nearly eleven feet in 
diameter, and placed at twelve miles from St. Paul’s ; 
as at Kingston, in Surrey, or Romford, in Kssex. 

Satuni would be a globe of nine feet six inches 
diameter, surrounded by a ring of twenty-two feet 
diameter, and placed at the distance of tw«jity-one 
miles and a half ; as at Windsor, in Berkshire, or at 
•liiraveseiid, in Kent. 

The planet Uranus would be a globe of four feet 
six inches ^meter, placed at th^^stance of If^rty- 
three railcni^rom St. Paul’s, as witliin a miles 
of the sea, in the neighbourhood of Brighton. 

WILLIR'a VKSClhLISUH OF THK FULIIVTOW 
TOUR^^4MENT.• 

{Concluded from page 180.) 

On returniTig to tlie hall of the^ ca.«»tle, 
which was the ^irincijDal places of assem- 
blage, I saw, with no little ifgret, that 
ladies w’^ere coming from thPir carriages 
under ninbrella-s. The fair archers tripped 
iifdoors from their crowded tent; the 
Kniglid'of the Dragon, who had been out 
to. look afl^r his charge, was licing wiped 
•dry^ly R friendly pocket-haiidkercinef ; 
and m countenances had^fallen with the 
haVon^ler-^. It was time for the proces- 
sion to start, however; and th^Jenights 
appcMtired, one by one, armc^d jap-a-pie, 
save the helmet, till, at \!&£ the Hull 
was crowded with stell-clad and chivalric 
foijns, and they waitf^pnly for the advent 
the Queen of Deauty. After admiring 
, n^t a IWe the fnanly bearit^ {power- 
ful * thewe^ and shiews ’ displayed by the/ 

* The bust aceount yet vAiitki 6f this strikjng 


array 6f inodcrmEiiglish nobility, in tlu 
trying costumes and harue.ss of olden tirm 
I stejpji^d out upon the Lawn, wTtli some 
oSjriosily, to see how so much heavy met al 
was ‘to ht' got into a demi-pique saddle. 
After one*- or two ineffectuaj^ attemjjts, 
foiled partly by* the re.stle.ssne.ss of his 
horsff, the first knight called inglorioiisly 
for a chair. Another scrambled over with 
^eat dflliculty, and, I fancy, though l..ord 

• Waterford and Ijord Eglinton, and one 
.other whom I noticed, mounted very gal- 
lantly and gracefully, the getting to saddle 
was probably the most dilftciilt ft'at of tlie 

* day. The ancient aehievoment of leaping 
on the steed’s back from the ground, in 
complete armour, wfiuld certainly have 
broktui the spine of any hor.se pre.s(*nt, 
%Dd was probably never done but in story. 
Oice in, the saddle, however, English 
horsemanship told well ; and one of the 
finest A^gbts of the day, 1 thought, was th<* 
breaking away of a jpowerful hor.se from 
the grooms before the. rider had gathered 
up his reins, and a career at furious speed 
through tlie open park, during which tht‘ 
stecl-encnmberod horseman rode as safely 
as a fox-hunter, and subdued the affrighted 
animal, and brought him buck in a style 
worthy of a wreath from the Queen of 
Beauty. 

Driven in by the rain, I was standing 
at the up]>cr side of the Hall, when a 
movement in the crowd, and an unusual 
‘ making-way,’ announced the coming of 
the ‘cynosure fif all eyes.’ She entered 
from the interior of the castle, with her 
train held up by two beautiful pages of 
teD or twelve years of age, and attended 
by two fair and very young maids of ho- 
nour. Her jacket of ermine, her drapery 
of violet and him* velvet, tin* collars of 
superb jewels which embraced her tliroat 
and bosom, and her sparkling crown, 
we^e, on her, (wdiat they seldom are, hut 
^filltfuld be only,) in<*rc accessories U> her 
own predominating and radiant beauty. 
Lady Seymour’s features are a.s nearly 
faultless as is consistent with oxpTes.sion • 
her figure and face are rounded to tln^ 
complete fulness of tbe mould for a ,luuo; 
her walk is qi^uily and peculiarly uii- 
studied and gra^dul ; yet, (1 could not but 
thi^k, then and since,) she was nut well 
'ifl^iteik for the Qaeen of a Tournament. — 
lie character of her beauty, uncommon 
and superb as it is, is that of ♦elicacy and 
loveliness — the lily^^ther than the rose - 
the dliodest ])earl,nott1m imperial diamond. 
The eyifis tojflash over a, crowd at a toiir- 
i^mcnt, to ^ admired from a distance, to 
beam down upon a knight kneeling 
public award of honour, should be full 
of comilfknd; dark, lustrpus, and fiery. 
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fliiil blue tliat ever rfflocted tile serene place itt the procession, with hit' 
heaven of a happy hearth — eyes to love, booted troop picking thf?lr 
not wonder at— to adore and tfcly ujmu, gerly, Over the pools, behind 

not admire and tremble ifor. thesis- as the circumstance .may 

tance at which most of the spectiftors of in the intuiner of the lady, and her 
the touif^ment saw Lady Sc;;^nour, Fanny disregard of self in the cause she ba4 “daf ' , 
Kemble’s stormy orbs^'tiuW have shewn dertaken, that which would leave mmin 
much finer; and the forced and imjftrative doubt where to look for a he^ne,''Were \ 
action of a stage- taught bead and fignn tlt& days of Wallace (whose conipatriot she 
would have been more applauded than the is,) to come over again. The kni^t'mar*' 
quiet, nameless, and iiidGscribable grac#, «hal puj^ s]i|prs to bis liorse, and re-or^red 
lost to all but those immediately around tl»e little troop^o the castle ; and, regret- 
her. I had seen the Qneen of lieauty in a ^ng that I had not the honour of the ' 
small society, dressed in simple whitg, lady’s acciuaintance for my authority, I 
without an ornament, when she was far performed my only chivalric Achievement 
more becouiiiigly drest and more beautiful ofor the day, sending a b^berdi^whom I 
than here; and I have never seen, since, ♦had chanced to remember as tie seivEnt 
the engravings and prints of Lady Sey- t>f an old friend, qp a cnisade into J:he 
mour, which fill every window in the ^on- eastj.e for a lady’s mlid and a pair of dry 
don shops, without feeling thad it was a stockings. W bother theyji^redbund* and 
profanation of a style of loveliness that the fair archer wore tn^, or wh^her 
would be ^ she and her s^k-shod compaiiy the 

“ Prodigal enoiiRh, tournament consumption, rheumatism, or 

II It unveil'd its beauty to the moon. ' cough, at this^hour, I amfbrry 1 cannot 

The day wore on, and the knight mar- say. 
shal of the lists (Sir (’harles Lamb, the The ‘ Judge of Peace,’ Lord Saltoun, 
step-futber of Lord Eglinton, by far the with bis wand, and retaiue^s on foot bear- 
most kiiigbtly-looking person at the tour- ing heavy battle-axe?<, was one of the best 
uament, appt^ared in his rich surcoat and figures in the procession, though, as he 
embossed tirinour, and, with a despairing was slightly grey, and his ruby velvet cap 
look at the increasing torrents of rain, and saturated mif were poor substitutes 
gave the order to get to liorse. At the for a watm cravat and hat-brim, I could 
first blast of the trumped, the thick-leaved not^but associate his fine liorsemansbip 
trees around the castle gave out each a with a sore throat, and his retainers 
dozen or two of guy-coloured horsemen, tlieir battle-axes with relays of nurses 
who had stood almost ufliler the low-hang- aid hot flaapcls. The flower ^f the tonr- 
ing branchcs-^nioiinted musicians in silk naiarnt, in the representing keepid^ 
and gay trappings, mounted meii-at-arius in up of the assumed character, however, was 
demi-suits oi armour, deputy marshald and its ‘ King,’ Lord Lo^ioziderry. He, too, 
halberdiers; and around the w^estern tower, is a man I should think on the shady side 
where their caparisons had been arranged of fifty, but of just the high preservatiojt 
and their horse-armour carefully looked and enthmi^oint necessary for a royal -pr^ 
to, rode the glittering and noble company seuce. His robe of red velvet ana ermine 
of knights; Lord Eglinton in his armour swept tlie ground as lie sat in the saddle, 
of inlaid gold, and Lord Alford wftli*diis and^ managed to keep its itnuiense folds 
athletic frame nnd very handsome free of horse’s legs, and yet to preSei^ 

tures, conspicuous above all. its flow^nn his prancing motioUvJ^th. a 

^ The rain, meantime, spared neither the grace and ease, t must saj* wrhich'Oeemed 
^rich tabard of the pourmivant nor the truly imperial. His palHay.„waft a 
t embroidered saddle-cloth of the (^leen’s fiery Arabian, all action, nerye, ; 

impatient palfrey ; and, after a half-dozen aud’ every step was a reOadng ^ptau^! 
of dripping detachmen^ had formed and wMch, but for the trancmil sAfipW'dS^iiohi 
led on as the bead of procession, the and easy control of tne 
lady archers (who were ro go on dbotO have given tile spectator som^^ara |br, 
were called by the marshal, with % his safety, Lord ' IjonRopder^’s. 

and a glance upward, which ftiight have whole^erformande of his part 
been canftrued it^ a tacit advice to stay out a and ebii^y 1 

in-doors. (Tr&cetuHy aud maj(«|j^cally, tbtmghvi^pi hi^ sustaining 
however, with qqwer at her bacl^ and bow unconscibpspess and entire 
in band, the tall md fair aftber# of arhose maumiw iShe 

uncommon beauty 1 have a%cady spolgen, ea^.«eol 0 Bmaikd iii new or, consjScddIte! 
al^iped from the qastledoor; and, re-% simiatiats.^ ♦ llh V , 4 

gardless of the rain which fell jp drops as\ The of Beatdy to 

large as peoels on her improved fore- Vier horse 1^ t#the 
head and snowy shouldeiu, she took bef ^n from t||e Une saddle^O^I^ 
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19^ fncreritfttd with the doniici 
She ca'kne to thr door and 
gi^f^ng lot>k tipwaidn, wMcIi 
o&Ui^ed anythin.; hyt a Scotch 
tke comiuaud of tiic kiii,rht 
red a^iim to \i nt hir ti less 
dryc^* conveyanc< Tit i < k 
) llow ed by the oUitn 1 idw“s 
were led in the jirius 

aioii. 
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Choh^^^iofirn I Thidhv, in in*! I.«»f 
eonsirttis the lincu ..t o( i Inrcnct ig ptrhapR th, 
most, be lUtifcl e\ti pel » h\ nun nl it 

Athens ()m mi's** ^ t s tdh in 1,01111, to 1 )»U 1 
ovv tos<( M « < u li In* i(,U 11 

exchanges ull tin ^1) '' ol tb ] i n si 1 u e i I 
Jtor thki ^Cnhle Bi I lu 1 1 in All I ml 11 It 
it nuseraDU T juiint oi 111^,111^111 
(* Amobi T«a few evtinn^ sinrt we tfl& la 
imeh cup of the British Indi 1, tr i si k e f 1 i f 1 1 m 
the eiglity-itu pnoVages lately imported from Ass nn 
Ifc w'w at oiici Hi and full flavouitd nsimblut 1 
mixture nl ConfpMi and 1 *eleoL, and aKogethei tqt nl 
to I be Chinese plaut indeed ilpo ses^ed thit iul 
ness of flavour which we h ive ofun luid iioiiu difli 
ottlty UK obtaining Aom I hint t teas We ]iercti\t , 
k by Mr Biuce's second Beport alrcidy quoted In 
this volume, that the cstim ilcd pradni t ol U| tiu 
AssamiCRL tea li irts m ISJO is 11 1 ( Ihs lieig 
double tlieir piodiicv tti the >1 ir ISli biiiitnlv do 
ure hope that ere long our uvn loloninl ti i ixiliuri 
Wilt ** puli down th hanghlv pndi ofClniu 
^ nheffHa li mrrf* — V C om spondi nt the 

Ttnuv aSselts, that *1 > 1st qiuntit; *■ I Xclu 1 1 
d^uments iMvi li el> bun < Ur is 

w'aatc pape^N dnung tin lu mints s-im Slim 
wholesali destruction, is d x ntion ol the origin 1 
warrant, sj^iud ly aJUtlie members rf thi rnv> 
Council for i (.s|i itihing a messengei ti limes 't 1 
Stotlar 1 to (onv«.y the intclUgiurc if Quci 1 
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